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INTRODUCTION. 

Sketch  of  the  State  of  France  immediately  previaua  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Renolnihn. 


IN  tracing  the  annals  of  Europe  during  pies  occasioned  by  the  American  contest,, 
the  eventful  period  of  the  last  twenty--  and  the  long-established   oppressions    to? 
five  years,  the  first  attention  of  the  historian  which  tlie  mass  of  the  people  were  sub- 
is  naturally  directed   to  the  origin  and  jected  ;  all  contributed  to  the  same  effect, 
progress  of  that   momentous  revolution,  but  in  a  subordinate  de^ee.     It  was  not 
which  in  its  immediate  effects,  and  in  its  till  the  court  and  the  ministers  were  reduced 
remoter  consequences,  has  so  materially  to  the  most  desperate  expedients  of  finance, 
contributed  to  decide  the  fate  of  nations,  and  compelled  to  court  the  favour,  while 
and  to  influence  the  happiness  of  mankind,  they  insulted  the  distresses  of  the  nation. 
It  will  be  necessary  therefore  at  the  com-  that  the  latent  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
mencement  of  the  present  work,  to  enter  was  excited  to  activity,  and  tenninated  in 
into  a  prelimin&ry  examination  of  the  in-  the  fury  of  revolutionary  enthusiasni. . 
temal    situation   of    France    immediately         When  the  unhappy    contest    occurred, 
previous  to  the  ax^tual  coramencement  of  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
revolutionary    measures:    to    detail    the  it  was  conceived  by  the  court  of  France, 
grievances    and    oppressions    by    which  that  a  favourable  occasion  was  now  pre— 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  was  ex-  sented  of  avenging  the  late  inglorious  war,, 
cited,  and  to  expatiate  as  fully  as  is  con-  and  destroying  the  effects  of  the  peace  of 
sistent  with  the  limits  of  an  Introduction,  1763.     The  capture  of  Burgoyne  was  ae- 
on the  moral  influence  of  the  manners  of  cordingly  regarded  as  a  propitious  oppor- 
the  coilrt,  ai^d  the  writings  of  pretended,  tunity  for  the.  declaration  of  hostilities; 
philosophers/  and  the  descendant  of  so  many  absolute 
The  immediate  and  most  effective  causes  monscrchs.did.  not«regard  it  as  impolitic, 
of  the  revolution  must  be  referred  to  the  or  unjust,  to  acknowledge  and  assist  the 
distresses  of  the  people,  and  the  embaras^-  exertions  of  a  people  struggling  for  inde-- 
ments  of  the  government,  occasioned   by  pendence. 

the  enormous  expences  of  the  war  in  which        M!  de  Vergennes  directed  the   depart- 

France  supported    the    icidependence  of  ment  of  foreign  affairs  with  acknowledged 

the  American  colonies.    The  profligacy  of  ability.     M.  de  Sartin^  restored  the  navy  ; 

the  court;  the  dissentions  of  the  clergy  ;.  while  Neckar,  a  foreigner,  a  protestant,  and 

the  gradual  progress  of  general  intelligence ;  a  banker,  in   whose  favour  so  many  pre- 

the  dissemination  of  revolutionary  princi-  judices  were  resigned,  andot  whose  talents 
ToL.  I.                           m. 
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the  most  exalted  expectations  had  been 
Conned,  regulated  the  revenues  as  compt- 
roller-general. «  A  skilful  financier  rather 
than  an  able  ihinister,  he  raised  loans  on  the 
annual  savings  obtained  bf  a  induction  of 
the  public  cixpenses,  and  attempted  the 
brilliant,  but  impossible  paradox  of  con- 
ducting an  expensive  war,  without  op- 
pressing the  people  by  additional  taxes. 

The  present  was  the  only  conflict  with 
England  during  more  than  three  centuries, 
that  did  not  prove  inglorious  to  France  ; 
for,  although  England  displayed  her  an- 
tient  valour  and  superiority  on  the  sea, 
yet  she  failed  in  the  object  of  the  contest : 
while  the  alliance  of  the  American  States, 
<the  temporary  humiliation  of  her  antient 
rival,  and  the  triumph  attendant  on  success, 
gi-atified  the  vanity  of  the  French  people, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  court. 

But  it  was  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
a  free  intercourse  and  intimate  connection 
between  individuals,  who  had  been  hitherto 
in  a  great  measure  strangers  to  each  other, 
"should  produce  a  mutual-  communication 
of  sentiments  ;  and  as  prejudice  and  error 
.subsided  an  exchange  of  opinions.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  many  thousand 
Frenchmen  should  live  for  several  years 
in  America,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  common  and  dangerous  war,  and  in  all 
the  ease  and  festivity  of  an  unexpected 
peace,  without  becoming,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  American.  On  the  other 
hand,  tfie  rigid  sectaries  of  Boston,  for- 
getting their  former  aversion  to  popery, 
were  so  much  gratified  by  the  society  of 
their  new  friends  a'nd  guests,  that  they  not 
only  permitted,  but  attended  their  solemn 
•emce  for  the  dead,  which  they  had  before 
considered  as  an  abomination,  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  idolatry. 

It  was  to  the  honour  of  the  French  gen- 
tlemen whQ  served  by  sea  and  land,  that 
they  were  disposed  to  examine,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  new  objects  which  came  within 
their  immediate  observation.  Many  were 
employed  in  civil,  diplomatic,  and  mer- 
cantile affairs  ;  curiosity,  pleasure,  and 
private  connections  influenced  the  habits 
of  others  ;  and  some  who  were  professedly 
philosophers,  went  thither  with  the  inten- 


tion to  speculate  upon,  and  to  explore  a 
new  world  and  new  orders  of  mankind. 
It  was  impossible  that  these  individuals 
should  not  have  been  impressed  with  the 
BJtcertence  of  that  original  constitution,  of 
which  the  emanations  diffused  at  so  great 
a  distance,  so  many  examples  of  equality, 
security,  and  prosperity. 

The  intercourse  which  for  several  years 
had  been  continually  increasing  between 
France  and  England  ;  the  frequent  visits 
paid  by  individuals  of  the  first  rank  and 
talents  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  and 
more  than  both,  the  passion  for  reading  the 
works  of  the  first  English  writers,  upon 
the  great  subjects  of  government  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  on  those  of  a  lighter  nature,  com- 
bined to  produce  a  singular  revolution,  not 
only  among  men  of  learning  and  the  lovers 
of  speculation,  but  in  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion.  The  predominance  of  Euglaiid 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  former  success 
of  our  arms,  and  extension  of  our  dominion, 
by  fixing  the  attention  and  exciting  the  ad- 
miration of  other  nations,  gave  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  imitation,  which  led  them  to  copy 
us  in  all  things,  but  principally  in  that  by 
which  we  were  most  distinguished,  the 
form  bf  our  government.  In  France  sub- 
jects were  openly  and  eagerly  discussed 
wliich  were  before  regarded  as  too  danger- 
ous for  inquiry ;  or,  which  it  was  imagined^ 
a  people  so  vain  and  frivolous,  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  governments  were  origi- 
nally founded,  the  ultimate  objects  of  their 
institution,  the  relative  rights  and  duties 
of  the  governors  and  the  governed,  became 
the  subjects  of  common  conversation 
among  common  men.  But  above  all,  the 
personal  security  afforded  by  the  English 
constitution,  and  the  right  which  every 
man  possessed  of  appealing  publicly  to  the 
laws  and  to  the  world,  in  all  cases  of  in- 
jury, or  oppression  by  power,  were  gene- 
rally admired  and  envied,  while  kttres  de 
cachet^  and  every,  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment, without  legal  trial  and  legal  con- 
demnation, were  universally  execrated. 

This   disposition   of  th^  people   might  - 
have  been  easily  repressed   in  its  infancy, 
had   not    the    American    war    effectually 
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prdTided  for  its  nurture  an4  ^ystncenaent. 
The  minds  of  men  became  attached"  to 
those  principles  which  the  cause  they  had 
espoused  required  them  to  maintain ;  and 
as  the  necessity  df  referring  to  the  rights 
of  government  during  the  American  contest, 
may,  in  some  degree,  have  enfeebled  the 
spirit  of  liberty  in  England,  the  French 
nation  having  more  frequent  occasion  to 
appeal  to  provisions  and  principles  by 
which  the  abuses  of  power  are  corrected, 
than  to  those  by  which  its  energy  is  main- 
tained, imbibed  a  love  of  freedom,  scarcely 
compatible  with  loyalty. 

But  it  was  owing  to  a  still  more  im- 
portant cause,  that  the  American  war  be^ 
came  insti-umental  to  the  revolution.  It 
involved  the  crown  in  such  difficulties  and 
distresses,  as  compelled  it  to  cast  itself 
on  the  indulgence  and  support  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
thinking,  acting,  and  speaking,  which  they 
had  not  enjoyed  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
civil  wars. 

The  public  debts  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  insupportably  oppressive  ;  and  its 
finances  involved  in  the  utmost  embarass- 
ment.  The  intolerable  burdens  to  which 
war  and  ambition  had  subjected  the  nation, 
were  continually  encreased  by  the  enor- 
mous expenses  of  the  crown,  and  the  pro- 
fasion  that  prevailed  during  the  unequalled 
length  of  the  two  last  reigns.  But  the 
weight  and  amount  of  the  public  debts 
were  ojilj  part  of  the  national  misfortune. 
The  whole  system  of  finances  was  to  the 
last  degree  faulty  and  ruinous  :  the  taxes 
were  injudiciously  imposed,  and  arbitra* 
rily  levied.  The  farmers  of  the  revenues 
who  made  immense  fortunes,  were  almost 
the  only  untitled  members  of  the  commu- 
nity who  lived  in  splendor  ;  while  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  the  na- 
tion was  groaning  beneath  the  pressure  of 
hopeless  poverty. 

The  American  war  commenced  in 
this  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  people 
in  their  zeal  to  support  then-  sovereign, 
forgot  their  debts  and  their  taxes.  The 
ostensible  causes,  and  the  private  motives 
of  the  war,  as  far  as  they  were  under- 
<9tood,    were    highly    alluring   and    cap- 
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tivating  to  th^  imaginations  of  a  gener- 
ous, brave,  and  commercial  nation.  It  ap- 
peared great  and  heroic  to  rescue  an  op- 
pressed people  who  were  gallantly  contend- 
ing for  their  rights,  from  inevitable  ruin  :  it 
bore  the  impressions  of  ^kilful  policy  to  re- 
duce the  power  and  humble  the  pride  of 
a  great  and  haughty  rival ;  the  disasters 
sustained  in  the  preceding  war  with  Enj?- 
land,  could  not  be  forgotten  ;  and,  uotwith- 
standing,  the  wounds  inflicted  were  par- 
tially healed  by  a  favourable  peace,  they 
still  rankled  in  the  breast  of  every  French- 
man. Nothina;,  therefore,  could  be  more 
flattering  to  the  national  pride,  than  t^ 
seize  the  opportunity  now  arrived,  of 
erasing  the  disgrace  attached  to  that  un- 
fortunate period.  As  it  was  imiversally 
supposed  that  the  loss  of  America  would 
prove  an  incurable,  if  not  a  mortal  wound 
to  England  ;  it  was  equally  expected,  that 
the  power  of  the  Gallic  throne  would  be 
established  by  that  event,  on  foundations 
so  permanent,  as  never  to  be  shaken  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  To  complete 
the  prospect  of  glory  and  advantage,  com- 
mercial benefits  before  unknown,  and  an 
accession  of  naval  strength  that  should 
command  the  seas,  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  new  alliance  and  connection  with 
America.  These  speculations  endfed  only 
in  surprize  knd  disappointment  ;  but  the 
nation  entered  into  the  war  with  unexampled 
eagerness,  and  a  common  hand,  directed 
by  a  common  heart,  appeared  in  its  exe^ 
cution. 

Though  the  American  war  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  and  expected  results 
in  favour  of  France,  it  left  behind  it  conse- 
quences of  a  less  pleasing  nature.  Through 
various  causes,  particularly  from  the  novel 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  ;  ita 
operations  being  chiefly  naval,  and  ex- 
tended to  the*  remotest  quarters  of  the 
world  ;  from  the  extreme  poverty  and  ur- 
gent necessity  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  time,  which  led  to 
the  most  imbounded  supplies,  under  Ihe 
persuasion  that  the  money  so  laid  out 
would  be  amply  repaid  :  the  American 
war  became  the  'most  expensive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  of  its  continuance,  of  dD? 
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in  wfcick  France  had  been  engaged.  This 
jexpense  waa  the  more  ruinous  in  its  effect^ 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  great  part 
.of  the  money  expended,  was  sunk  at  a' 
^distance  from  home,  or  laid  out  in  com- 
modities so  perishable,  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  its  i:ecoTery,  From  this  war 
therefore,  a  new  debt,  of  immense  amount, 
was  supjeradded  to  the  old  ;  and  ,the  ac- 
cumulation became  so  vast,  as  to  swell 
beyond  the  common  bounds  of  examination 
and  inquiry. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  every  hereditary 
sovereign,  in  a  despotic  government,  that 
he  cannot  indulge  the  natural  benevolence 
of  his  disposition,  nor  endeavour  to  ame- 
liorate, even  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
convenience,  the  political  situation  of  his 
people,  without  endangering  the  existence 
of  his  crown,  and  hazarding  the  occurrence 
•of  a  long  and  lamentable  series  of  tur- 
bulence and  bloodshed.  In  proportion  to 
the  rigour  by  which  the  energies  of  the 
public  mind  are  repressed,  will  be  the  elas- 
iicity  of  their  revulsion,  when  the  hand  of 
power  relaxes  its  pressure.  The  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  every 
concession  from  the  sovereign,  will  be  in 
.proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  humilia- 
tions and  privations  to  which  they  have 
been  formerly  subjected ;  and  who  shall  limit 
.the  excesses  of  a  nation  intoxicated  by  the 
possession  of  unexpected  freedom,  and 
the  prospect  of  blessings  in  which  it  had 
not  hoped  to  participate  ?  Whoever  com- 
pares the  bloodless  and  tranquil  revolu- 
^ons  of  England,  when  those  revolutions 
were  rational  in  their  object,  and  patriotic 
in  their  formation,  with  the  miseries  at- 
jtendant  upon  resistance  to  the  French 
^monarchy  \  a  resistance  creditable  to  the 
^ople  at  large^  and  to  its  principal  agents, 
will  r^ard  it  as  one  of  the  strongest  ar- 
maments against  the  establishment  of  a 
despotic  government,  that  it  not  only  en- 
tails upon  the  people  the  misfortunes  and 
.privations  of  its  own  existence  and  exer- 
cise, but  exposes  them  in  its  future  down- 
fall to  all  .the  horrors  of  sanguinary  tur- 
bulence. They  become  the  prey  of  those 
.atrocious  individuals,  who,  in  every  state, 
^endeavour  to  convert  the  errors  and  in- 


fatuation of  the  people,  to  the  exaltation 
of  their  desperate  fortunes,  or  the  gratifica 
tion  of  their  ferocious  and  unprincipled 
ambition. 

The  depravation  of  the  public  mind, 
immediately  previous  to  the  assembling 
of  the'  states-general,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1789,  had  been  completed  by  the  tendency 
of  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  ultimate 
effect  was  as  decisive  as  the  progress  was 
conspicuous.  The  advancement  of  Marie 
Antoinette  in  impolicy  and  indiscretion 
had  been  open  and  regular.  Continuing, 
with  equal  folly  and  weakness,  to  brood 
over  an  affront  received  from  the  duchesses 
at  the  court  ball  upon  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage,  she  removed  those  ladies  from 
her  household  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  rank,  the  reputation  of  their  families, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  antient  usages 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  French 
ceremonial,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  throne,  became  the  object  of 
her  constant  raillery.  She  entrusted  the 
education  of  ber  children  to  a  woman  of 
no  character  or  consideration  at  court, 
and  consequently  excited  the  discontent 
of  those  respectable  families  who  usually 
aspired  at  such  employments.  The  more 
state  and  authority  she  assumed,  the  more 
the  aunts  of  the  king  and  her  two  sisters- 
in-law  contrived  to  oppose  her,  and  to  pro- 
cure her  the  hatred  of  the  courtly  circle. 
The  sisters  of  the  late  Dauphin,  warmly 
attached  to  the  memory  of  that  prince,  con- 
sidered her  as  the  protector  of  the  party 
of   the  duke  de   Choiseul,   who  had  de- 

f>rived  them  by  poison,  of  a  brother  so 
ately  beloved.  !l^om  the  castle  of  Bellcsr- 
vue  and  of  Mendon,  the  retreat  of  the  mal- 
content princes  since  the  period  of  the 
gloomy  and  discontented  demeanours  of 
the  only  son  of  Lewis  the  XV.  the  sar- 
casm was  propagated^  that  an  Austrian  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  the  queen  of  France. 
The  royal  family  accused  her  of  a  desire 
to  assume  a  superiority  over  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  pktce  the  princes  of  Lor- 
raine on  a  level  with  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  They  chained  her  with  an  inten^- 
tion  to  degrade  the  great  persons  of  the 
state,  and  to  raise  from  the  dust,  at  the 
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exp^e  of  the  public  treasure,  her  tar 
vourites  of  both  sexes,  and  particularly  die 
house  of  Poligpuae. 

The  clamours  and  complaints  from  Ver- 
sailles and  Bellevue,  were  imported^  into 
the  capital,  and  disseminated  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  haughty  tone 
>rhich  the  queen  observed  in  the  decline 
of  her  credit,  gradually  diminished  the 
respectful  affection  with  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  regarded.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  no  longer  the  dauphiness,  young, 
charmii^,  and  adored,  indulging  only  in 
the  amusements  suited  to  her  age.  In  the 
«yes  of  the  daughters  of  Lewis  XV.  who 
considered  themselves  as  having  happily 
escaped  from  the  poison  of  Choiseul,  she 
was  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  an 
archduchess  of  Austria,  an  enemy  of  the 
French,  arrived  fix)m  Vienna  to  rule  over 
their  country. 
"^  The  virulence  of  the  public  resentment 
increased  from  this  time ;  and  was  carried 
to  such  a  degree,  that  doubts  of  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  dauphin  were  intimated, 
Loth  in  conversation  and  in  writings: 
doubts  which  she  never  condescended  to 
r^ute  by  adopting  a  reserved  or  discreet 
behaviour.  Lewis  XIV.  from  a  motive  of 
policy,  had  fixed  his  ordinary  residence 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  lest  his  au- 
thority might  be  diminished  by  rendering 
his  person  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple :  the  queen,  on  the  contrary,  purchased 
St.  Cloud,  and  moved  nearer  to  Paris, 
when  the  concourse  of  nobility  had  de- 
clined at  Versailles.  Her  private  life  was 
the  object  of  public  and  malicious  satire ; 
yet  she  still  anected  periodical  retreats  to 
Trianon,  which  her  enemies  regarded 
as  a  suspicious  residence.  The  people 
proceeding  in  their 'injustice  began  to  at- 
tribute to  her  influence,  the  selection  of 
obnoxious  ministers,  and  the  design  of 
unsuccessful  measures.  They  spoke  freely 
of  the  acquintion  of  St.  Cloud,  the  orgies 
of  Trianon,  the  terrace  of  Versailles,  and 
the  nocturnal  revels  of  the  park.  The  count 
D'Artois,  the  duke  de  Coigny,  the  count 
lie  Fersen,  the  handsome  Dillon,  and  the 
officers  of  the  life  guards,  were  sarcasti- 
iraUy  metitioned,  and  pleasures  were  recited 


of  a  Aature  which  history  has  only  recorded 
of  periods  of  the  most  extreme  depravity. 
The  people  depreciated  the  royal  dignity 
with  a  warmth  which  nothing  could  restrain. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  reputation 
of  the  queen  sustained  a  wound  from  whipk 
it  was  never  able  to  recover  ;  the  circum- 
stances of  the  singular  event  which  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Paris,  have 
never  been  consistently  related,  or  minutely 
developed.  It  may  be  collected,  howew, 
from  the  multitude  of  partial  and  contra- 
dictory accounts,  that  the  cardinal  de 
Rohan,  anxious  to  retrieve  his  fortune, 
which  he  had  exhausted  by  extravagance, 
became  the  dupe  of  the  countess  de  la 
Motte,  a  titled  prostitute,  who  shared  the 
favour  of  the  queen.  A  diamond  necklace 
of  very  considerable  value,  having  been 
exhibited  by  the  jewellers  in  the  courtly 
circles,  Uie  countess  intimated  to  the  car- 
dinal de  Rohan,  that  the  queen  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  jewels,  and  produced  a 
paper,  to  which  was  the  signature,  Marie 
Antoinette  of  France,  as  a  security  to  the 
jewellers  for  the  payment  by  instsilments, 
of  the  stipulated  price.  The  cardinal,  de- 
termined to  purloin  some  of  th^e  most  valu- 
able stones  of  the  necklace  as  it  passed 
through  his  hand,  believing  the  representa- 
tions of  the  countess,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  motives  of  the  queen  for  the  most 
inviolable  secrecy,  readily  pledged  himself 
to  the  merchants  for  the  amount  of  their  de- 
mand. When  the  first  instalment  became 
due,  the  queen  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  the  transaction,  and  both  the  culprits 
were  sentenced  to  deserved,  but  arbitrary 
punishment.  That  tiie  queen  was  innocent 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  the 
effects  of  this  transaction  on  the  publi<i 
mind  were  extensively  pernicious.  The 
people  beheld  with  indignation,  the  names 
of  the  most  notorious  adventurers,  swind- 
lers, and  women  of  dubious  character, 
,as.sociated  with  that  of  the  queen  of  France : 
while  in  consequence  of  de  Rochan's  trial 
and  conviction,  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
body  partook  of  the  infamy  of  the  ^ishop  of 
Strasburg. 

The  active  interference  of  the  French 
cabinet  in  tiie  affairs  of  Russia,  America 
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leyities  of  tlie  court,  and  the  imbecility  and 
licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  corrupted  the 
public  miiid,   aud   diffused  a  general  in* 
difference  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  the 
habits,  of  morality.     The  theoretical  so^ 
phistries  of  the  philosophers,  co-operating 
>vith  the  practical   conviction  and  expe* 
rieuce  of  the  people,  contributed  to  con- 
firm their  scepticism,  to  give  new  confidence 
to  their  licentiousness,  and  to  render  more 
acute  and  more  severe,  their  scrutiny  of 
the  conduct  of  their  superiors.    The  efiect 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  pubKc  opinion 
was  apparent  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Lewis  XYI.    It  compelled  him 
to  restore  the  antient    parliaments  ;    the 
alleviation  of  the  miseries  of.  the  people 
became  the  object  of  anxious  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  government ;  jurisprudence 
was  rendered  more  mild  by  the  abolition 
of  the  question  by  torture  ;  the  inferior 
clergy  were  inspired  with  courage  to  resist 
ttie  encroachments  of  the  superior ;  and  the 
unfortunate  protestants  were  animated  by 
the  hope  of  no  longer  enduring  the  rigour 
of  intolerance.     In  return  for  the  important 
privilege  of  exemption  from  taxation,  the 
government  qf  France  frequently  exacted 
from  the  clergy  a  contribution,  which  from 
a  r^ard  to  the  delicacy  and  dignity  of  the 
church,  was  denominated  b,  free-gift.    The 
mode  of  raising  this  free  gift  was  extremely 
unequal,  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  com- 
pelled to  furnish  so  large  a  proportion,  that 
the  burden  of  expense  on  the  superior  \ns 
comparatively  trifling.    The  inferior  clergy 
long  sustained  the  oppression  with  patient 
endurance,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  X VI. 
tiial  they  began  to  com{)lain.     Their  com- 
plaints  made  a  deep   impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  :  they  were  received 
by  the  bishops  with  all  the  rage  and,  ran- 
cour of  bigotry,  but  the  cures  were  not 
discouraged  ;    the   conduct   of    their   op- 
pressors did  not  surprise  them ;  and  the 
popular  approbation  and  support  excite^ 
them  to  more  vigorous  exertions. 

The  cures  of  the  province  of  Dauphiny 
presented  a  powerful  example  to  the  other 
provinces.  The  disproportion  between  the 
revenues  of  the  superior. and  inferior,  clergy 


was  greater  in  Dauphmy  ihan  in  any  otlier 
province  :  the  latter  therefore  resolved  to 
petition  the  king  for  an  augmentation  of 
their  income.     Yet  cautious  in  their  ad^ 
dress,  and  respectful  even  towards  their 
oppressors,  they  requested  from  the  bishops 
permission  to  assemble.    A.  rude  refusal 
vras  returned.    The  parliament,  however^ 
granted  its  permission,  and  they  drew  up 
an  eloquent  and  faithful  representation  of 
the  miseries  of  their  condition.    The  repro* 
sentation  was  conveyed  to  the  king,^  whose 
answer  was  returned  in  the  form  of  an 
order  to  the  deputies  to  retire  to  their  pro- 
vince.   The  parliament  of  Paris  was  alsa 
prevailed  on  to  r^istei:  an  edict  against 
tiie  assemblies  of  the  cures,  without  th« 
permission  of  their  diocesans.     Yet  amidst 
all  these  difficulties,  amidst  this  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  and  this  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  the 
confederacy  of  the  cures  increased  in  num- 
ber and  in  courage,  and  though  the  voice 
of  their  distresses  did  not  reach  the  throne, 
it  was  heard  with  respectful  attention  by 
the  people.    The  sentiments  which  they 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  took  a  complexion 
from  their  wrongs  ;  and  men  who  smarted 
beneath  the  scourge  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment»  felt  little  inclination  to  recommeml 
the^  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
nonresistance. 

In  proportion  to  the  gloom  of  ignorance, 
and  the  rancour  of  the  prejudices  which 
darkened  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks  of 
society,  was  the  diffusion  of  information 
through  the  intermediate  classes.  France 
was?  not  deficient  in  well-informed  men,  but 
information  was  confined  to  families  of 
the  first  nobility,  who  were  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  seatof  folly  and  depravity,  by 
a  taste  for  independence  and  domestic  life  ; 
to  a  small  portion  of  that  secondary  nobility 
who  were  excluded  from  court  by  the  me-  • 
diocrity  of  their  fortune,  and  the  etiquette 
of  vanity ;  or,  above  all,  to  the  numerous 
class  of  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  called 
the  haut  tiers  etat,  which  in  itself  supplied 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  magistrates 
and  clergy  ;  and  of  which  the  individuals 
bemg  unqualified  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  equivocal  merit  of  ancestry,  had  no 
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other  means  #f  recc^mmettduig  th^sselTcs  enormity  bad  leaf  heon  perpetrated  with 

than  undisputed  personal  meHt  impunity,  and  the  various  abuses  were 

The  great  body  of  tixe  army»  hitherto  the  so  numerous  ists  to  extend  to  every  depart* 
bulwark  of  the  monarchy  and  the  scourge  ment  of  the  stiM^  and  every  province  of'ihe 
of  the  people,  participated  in  the  general  empire.  The  Bastile  and  many  subordinate 
dissatisfaction.     During  the  administration  prisons  had  always  opened  their  dungeons 
of  the  count  de  St.  Germain,   who  had  at  the  voice  of  a  resolute  prince ;  a  free 
served  many  years  abroad,  Lewis  XVI  press  was  still  unknown,  and  lettre^  de 
viras  persuaded  to  adopt  the  military  punish-  cachet  had.  been%  granted  during  the  early 
ments  of  Prussia,  Austria,   and   Kussia.  part  of  the  present  reign  with  Ibe.  most 
Since  the  days  of  Turenne  and  Conde,  the  shameless  impunity.    Nor  were  die  griev- 
Prench  troops  had  been  flattered  into  obe-  ances  of  the  people  confined  to  the  injuries 
diehce,  and  the  principle  of  hoMur  sub->   sustained  from  the  exercise  of  the  regal 
stituted  in  the  place  of  harshness  and  rigour.  Amctions.    The  administration  of  justice 
When  it  was  unwisely  attempted,  therefore,  was  a  source  of  continual  censure  and 
to  subdue  the  refined  sense  of  delicacy,  of  universal  despair.    The  magistrates  reim* 
which    the   French    soldier  had    always  bursed  themselves  by  fees  and  perquisites, 
boasted,  and  to  overcome  lib  vanity  by  aitd  by  the  sale  of  their  decisions  ;  and  fe* 
subjecting  him  to  the  de|rading  discipline  males,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
of  the  sabre,  many  preferred  a  voluntary  JLes  solidteuses^  were  employed  to  sup- 
death  to  such  a  dc^^dation.  The  clamours  plicate  the  favour  and  corrupt  the  integrity 
of  the  people,  <the  disorders  of  the  court,  of  the  courts.    The  riffors  of  the  feudsu 
the  deranj^ement  of  the  finances,  the  tjrranny  system  still  degraded,  uie  law  and  prac** 
1788    ^^  ^^  arbitrary  government,  odious  tice  of  the  nation.    The  game-laws  were 
*  even  to  soldiers,  and  the  hopes  de-  enforced  with  barbarous  and  iinrelenting 
rived  from  the  convocation  of  the  states-  oppression  ;  the  death  of  a  partridge  was 
general,  had  awakened  feeling  responsive  not  unfreqUently  expiated  by  slavery  in 
to  those  of  the  religious  and  civil  orders  of  the  ^leys ;  the  right  of  fru-warren  was 
the  community.     They  could  not  behold,  .  earned  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  peasant, 
without  indignation,  the  selection  of  foreign  beheld  the  rabbit  and  the  pigeon  devouring 
troops^  the  peculiar  objects  of  couruy  the  fruits  of  his  labour  with  impunity,  while 
favour.    The  mdividuals  who  had  served  '  the  scanty  remnant  of  his  harvest  was  to 
in  America,  remembered  the  cause  in  which  be  ground  at  the  mill  of  his  lord  alone, 
they  had  been  already  victorious,  and  those  after  being  still  farther  diminished  by  ec* 
who  resided  in  the  capital  had  hegOB  to  clesiastictd  exactions, 
adopt  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the        While  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  ex- 
inhabitants.    Dazzled  with,  gold,  gratified  haust^d  and  distressed  by  the    rigor  of 
with  women,  intoxicated  with  wine,  in-  taxation,  pffices,  conferring  nobility,  were 
flamed  by  patriotism,  it  was  impossible  the  objects  of  public  barter.    The  cdntri- 
that  they  should  resist  so  many  allure-  butions  of  die  clergy  were  voluntary,  under 
ments :  and  the  troops  of  the  capital  de-  the  name  of  a  benevolence  ;  and  die  no- 
cided  the  fate  of  the  most  general  con-  bility  were  exoapt  from  the  operation  of 
spiracy  Europe  had  hitherto    witnessed  imposts.  The  occupations  of  the  merchant 
a^inst  the  despotism  of  a  throne,  supported  And  the  fanner  were  viewed  with  cQUtempt ; 
by  a  powerful  clergy  and  nobility,  sur-  the  profession  of  arms  was  consecrated  to 
rounded  by  numerous  armies,  accustomed  the  enjoyment  of  a  particular  race,  and  to 
to  implicit  obedience,  and  strengthened  and  command  a  rc^pment,  or  any  vessel  above 
supported  by  the  inveteracy  of  custom,  and  the  rate  of  a  fr^te,  it  was  neeessary  to  be 
the  prejudices^  of  ages.  a  noUe. 

The  burdens  sustained  by  the  people        Exhausted  by  oppression,  irritated  fay 

w^e  great  and  numerous.    A  multitude  of  the  continual  presence  of  insulting  tyranny 

gnevances  existed  :  crimes  of  the  greatest  and  unbliulittg  licentiousness,  excited  U> 
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rMentfiiient  of  th^r  wrtfn^s,  and  instrticted  the  e^cplosion  vtm  Mcmnpamed  by  erils 

in  the  knowledge  of  thfeir  rights,  by  the  dif-  and  atrocities,   before  which    the  crimes 

fusito  of  enthusiastic  sentunents,  in  favour  and  the  miseries  ^  the  andent  despotism 

of  religious  scepticism  and  civil  freedom,  faded  into  insignificance  ;  yet  the  motives 

^e  people   of   France   were,   at  length,  of  the  first  agitators  of  the  French  revoln- 

awakened  to  one  unitersal  spirit  of  com-  tion,  were  consistent  with  the  noblest  prin« 

plaint  and  resistance.    Theory  of  liberty  ciples  of  patriotism  and  of  virtue;   nor 

resounded  from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers,  can  they  justly  be  chargeable  with  subse- 

and  was  reverberated  to  the  Alps,  the  Py-  quent  actions  and  events,  over  which  they 

remiees,  the  plains  of  Flanders,  the  borders  retained  no  personal  control,  and  which 

of  the  Channel,  and  the  shores  of  the  Medi-  eluded  the  prospective  sagacity  of  the  most 

terranean  and  the  Atlantic.    like  all  sud^  virtuous  and  able  m^abers  of  tiie  European 

den  and  violent  alterations  ill  corrupt  states,  community. 
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Slate  of  France  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  1 788 — Meeting  of  the  Slates-general  May,  1789—^ 
Its  Proceedings — Formation  of  the  National  Assembly — Outrages  of  the  Populace^ 
Destruction  of  the  Baslile — Establishment  and  Principles  of  the  Jacobins — State  iff 
Parties — Flight  and  Return  of  the  King — Dissolution  of  the  NaUanal  Assembly. 


AT  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  France 
exhibited  one  melancholy  scene  of 
commercial  embarrassment  and  domestic 
distress.  The  taxes,  numerous  as  thej: 
were,  and  ruinous  to  the  people,  were  to- 
tally unequal  to  the  supply  or  the  current 
expenses  of  the  state,  and  to  the  discharge 
of  the  interest  and  annuities  arising  from 
the  yarious  funds.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  revenues  fell  short,  by  several  millions 
sterling,  of  the  demand  in  each  year.  New 
funds  could  not  be  raised,  but  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  must  be  supplied,  and  no 
nieani^  appeared  so  well  calculated  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  as  withholding  the 
payment  of  the  annuities  to  the  public  cre- 
ditors for  a  sum  equivalent  to  the^  amount 
of  the  deficiency.  A  measure  so  ruinous, 
unjust,  and  arbitrary,  could  not  fail  to  in- 
volve the  people  in  the  greatest  distress 
and  calamity ;  and  to  excite  the  most  cla- 
morous discontent  at  the  undue  preference 
snpposed  to  be  given  to  those  individuals 
whose  payments  were  not  suspended. 

In  this  disastrous  state  of  public  affairs 
while  financier  succeeded  financier,  and 
projects  multiplied  upon  projects,  each 
new  minister  attributed  the  public  evils  to 
the  faults  of  his  predecessor,  and  produced 
his  own  favourite  scheme  of  am^ngement. 
This  occasioned  a  ces^^ation  of  the  mur- 
murs oi  the  people  while  the  short  sun- 
shine of  hope  lasted ;  but  only  tended  to 
redouble  their  grief  and  indignatioa,  wheo 

c2 


they  perceived  that  every  attempt  at  ^lifci- 
dation  only  contributed  to  render  obscurity 
more  impervious,  and  that  every  hope  qf 
redress  terminated  in  the  aggravation  of 
evil.  The  crown,  with  respect  to  all  that 
lay  vnthin  its  ovm  immediate  cpgnizanq^ 
and  power,  acted  the  noblest  part  during 
this  state  of  public  embarrag^sment  and 
distress.  Incapable  of  comprehending  the 
complicated  details  and  the  perplexed 
situation  of  the  national  finances,  the  king 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
the  people  by  curtailing  the  expense  of 
his  court  and  household.  .  But  thaugl^ 
these  reductions  were  so  extensive  as  to 
trench  deeply  upon  the  established  splen- 
dor of  the  crown,  and  though  the  savings 
w^re  considerable,  yet  they  failed  to  answer 
the  patriotic  and  generous  purpose  of  thf 
monarch.  The  free  gifts  granted  by  the 
clergy  and  other  public  bodies,  produced 
as  little  permanent  effect,  and  amidst  the 
multitude  of  demands  could  scarcely  afford 
relief  to  any  pecuniary  pressure  of  th« 
government.  ' 

The  clamor  and  discontent  excited  by 
these  circumstances  placed  the  crown  in.  a 
situation  extremely  favourable  to  the  wishes 
of  ft  people,  who  began  to  bum  with  im 
patience  for  some  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing .their  antient  privUeges.  The  monarch, 
wearied  out  by  the  repeated  failure  and 
disappointments  which  he  had  expeiienced 
from  the  p<-omises  and  spsculatioiis  i>f  the 
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ministers,  and  finding  that  his  difficulties 
were  becoming  every  day  more  dangerous 
and  insupportable,  determined  to  throtir 
himself  upon  die  wisdom  and  aflfection  of 
the  nation  for  succour  and  advice. 

The  disgrace  of  Neckar  bereaved  the 
state  of  a  minister  whose  int^ity  acquired 
the  confidence  of  the  monied  men,  and. 
Calonne,  his  riv:al  and  enemy,  who  afiected 
a  felicitous  union  of  business  and  pleasure, 
succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the 
finances.  Bold,  origiual,  and  daring,  he 
projected  gigantic  plans  which  endangered 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  while  his  pliant 
temper  and  subservient  manners,  rendered 
him  the  favourite  of  the  noblesse.  By  his 
advice,  amidst  the  wreck  of  public  credit, 
Rambouilletand  St.  Cloud  were  purchased 
for  the  royal  fiamuly,  and  the  debts  of  the 
king's  brothers  were  discharged.  To  ac- 
complish these  objects,  some  of  the  do- 
mains of  the  crown  were  mortgaged,  loans 
were  once  more  recurred  to,  a  variety  of 
taxes  were  devised  ;  and  such  was  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  new  minister,  that  he 
pledged  himself  to  pay  off*  the  whole  na- 
tional debt  within  the  period  of  twenty 
years.  But  the  plans  of  Calonne  were  as 
uhsiiccessftil  as  they  were  enterprising  ; 
his  imposts  wer£;.regarded  with  abhorrence, 
,  his  pecuniary  schemes  became  inefficient ; 
and  the  king,  exhausted  by  difficulties  and 
delays,  at  length  determined  that  no  new 
loans  nor  taxes  should  be  demanded.  The 
new  financier,  ever  fertile  in  resources,  de- 
termfned  therefore  to  have  recourse  to  an 
expedient  which  had  often  been  adopted 
during  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
IV.  Although  so  much  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  convoca^tion  of.  the  states-general, 
and  these  assemblies  were  almost  obsolete, 
yet  the  French  nation  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of  that  remnant  of  the  antient  constitu- 
tion. Their  wisest  patriots,  and  the  most 
spirited  of  their  governors,  often  looked 
back  to  a  measure  which  in  former  times 
had  been  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects.  In  that  period  of  alternate  insur- 
rection, tyranny,  and  foreign  glory,  which 
distinguished  the  administpation  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  nation  was  never  reduced 
%<i  the  necessity  of  deliberating  in  common, 


nor  qualified  so  to  do  by  its  temper  and  its 
intelligence.  During  the  troubles  which 
jattended  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  the 
queen  regent  frequently  announced  her  in- 
tention of  calling  together  thestates-generaL 
During  the  splendid  vicissitudes  and  the 
final  disasters  of  that  reign,  the  power  of 
the  monarch  was  too  absolute  to  permit 
even  the  apparent  interference  of  any  sub- 
ordinate legislative  body.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  pupil  of  the  author  of 
Telemachus,  to  whom  his  grandfather  had 
b^un  toclelegate  a  portion  of  his  authority, 
to  whom  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  natioa 
had  been  directed,  and  who  promised  to 
unite  the  qualities  of  the  Christian,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  the  king^  had  formed  a  de- 
sign among  many  other  projects,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  kingdom  and  the  relief  of 
his  people,  to  convene  the  states.  This 
amiable  and  intelligent  prince  dying  imma- 
turely,  the  sovereign  power  on  the  demise 
of  Lewis  XIV,  devolved  to  feebler  and 
polluted  hands.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  veneration  in  which  the  character  of 
this  prince  remained  in  the  memory  of  the 
French,  and  particularly  of  his  fiimily, 
infused  similar  sentiments  into  th^  mind 
of  the  dauphin  (son  of  Lewi^  XV.  and 
father  of  Lewis  XVI.)  who  formed  himself 
on  the  model  of  the  duke  of  Burg;undy. 
The  reverence,  approaching  to  adoration, 
which  Lewis  XVI.  entertained  for  the 
opinions  and  attachments  of  his  father,  M^ere 
the  ruling  principles  of  his  character  and 
his  conduct.  It  is  therefore  a  curious  and 
not  improbable  speculation  to  suppose, 
that  the  approximation  to  the  body  of  the 
nation,  and  the  partiality  to  public  coun- 
cils, which  distinguished  the  present  reign, 
derived  their  origin  from  these  remote  and 
successive  causes. 

It  became,  however,  a  question  of  diffi- 
culty, in  what  manner  to  obtain  the  sense 
or  aid  of  the  nation  in  the  present  exigence; 
The  antient  assemblies  of  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  so  long  disused*,  that 
not  only  their  forms  were  forgotten,  but 
the  extent  of  ^eir  rights  and  power  was 
so  much  unknown,  that  all  infbrmation  on 
Ihe  subject  was  to  be  sought  amidst  the 
rubbish  of  the  antiquariau,  or  in  the  obscure 
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and  faithless  pages  of  vague  and  iterant  ^  landed  property  of  the  church  should  be 
Itistorians.     It  was  g^ierally  known,  how-  subject   to   certain  r^ulations  in  aid  of 
ever,  that  the  antient  assemblies  of  the  the  public  burdens.    Notwithstanding  M.. 
states  resembled  the  English  parliaments  de  Calonne  had  anployed  every  means  of 
in  the  most  important  points  of  their^in-  conciliation  to  gain  the  assembly,  ilfo^ttftir 
stitution  :  of  which,  the  first  was  the  power  the  king's  brother,  strenuously  opposed 
of  granting  the  public  money  for  the  public  the  propositions;    M.  de  Brienne,   arch- 
service,  or  of  withholding*it,  if  the  purpose  bishop  of  Thoulouse  attacked 'all  his  plans,. 
for   which  it  was  required  by  the  crown  and  the  attomey-geperal  of  Provence  con- 
did  not  appear  advantageous  or  necessary  tended  that  neither  the  notables,  the  par* 
to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  liament,  nor  the  king  himself,  could  assess 
In  this  ^tate  of  darkness  and  uncertainty,  the  proposed  imposts  in  the  province  which 
the  first  effort  made  by  the  court,  for  the  he  represented  ;  such^  imposts  being  ex-  , 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  was  to  sum-  pressly  in  violation  of  the  specific  and  in- 
mon  a  convention  of  principal  persons  from  defeasible  rights  of  the  people.    This  as- 
*  the  different  classes  of  the  people,  and  from  sembly,  from  whose  labours  t)ie  nation  had 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom^  who  were  to  re*  the  mortification  of  learning  the  alarming 
ceive  from  the  king  a  communication  of  his  deficiency  in  the  old  taxes,  to  the  amount 
intentions  for  the  relief  of  his  subjects,  and  of  1 10,000,000  of  livres,  and  the  scandalous 
information  respecting  the    present  state  and  vexatious  manner  in  which  all  the  im- 
of  the  finances,  and  j^rovide  the  most  ef-  posts  were  levied,  was  dissolved  on  the 
ficacious  remedies  agamst  several   abuses.  ^5th  of  May,  1787 ;  soon  after  which  the 
The  members  of  this  assembly  were  dis-  projector  himself  was  dismissed,  and  found 
ting^ished  by  the  appellation  of  notables,  it  advisable  to  repair  to  England,  where  he 
being  the  name  of  a  convention  of  the  same  might  shelter  himself  firom  the  vengeance* 
nature  which  had  been  held  in  the  year  of  the  parliament. 

1026.  M.  de  Brienne,  who  had  so  decidedly 
The  notables  were  accordingly  sum-  opposed  the  plans  of  Calonne,  now  sue- 
moned  by  means  of  a  circular  letter  signed  ceeded  to  his  office,  and  in  some  degree^ 
by  the  kin^,  in  which  he  appointed  to  meet  adopted  the  very  measures  which  he  had 
them  at  Versailles  ;  but  the  meeting  was  so  vehemently  reprobated.  It  was  pro- 
prorogued  in  conseq^uence  of  the  death  of  posed  to  raise  money  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
Vei^ennes.      At   length  his    majesty  re-  edict  alone,  and  the  doubling  of  the  land* 

1>aired  to  the  place  where  they  were  so-  tax,  the  re-establishment  of  a  third  twen* 

enmly  assembled,   accompanied    by    the  tieth,  s^  a  stamp-duty  were  immediately 

princes  of  the  blood,  and  attended  by  all  proposed.    To  render  these  effective,  it  was 

the  ministers  and  principal  officers  of  the  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 

royal   household.     On   this  occasion   M.  registered   by  the    parliament    of   Paris, 

de  Calonne  displayed  his   usual  address  That  body  strenuously  opposed  the  mea- 

by  .descanting  on  the  deplorable  state  of  sures  adopted,  and  insisted  that  a  true  ac* 

the  finances  previous  to  his  entrance  into  count  of  the  state  of  the  finances, .  and  of' 

office  *:    he  also  alluded  td   the  immense  the  purposes  to  which  the  sums  intended 

expenditure  occasioned  by  a  glorious  and  to  be  levied  were  applied,  should  .be  pre- 

successful  war,. the  creation  of  a  fleet,  and  sented  before  they  acceded  to  the  king*s 

the  great  naval  works  carrying  on  at  Havre,  request.     No  sooner  was  Lewis  informed* 

Rochelle,  Dunk^k,  and  Cherburg.      To  that  the  parliament  Jiad  rfefused  to  register 

supply  the   deficiency  of  the  revenue,  it  the  edict  than  he  had  recourse  to  a  bed  of* 

was  recommended  that  neilJier  the  clergy  justice.      On  this   occasion  the  duke  of* 

nor  the  nobility  should  be  any  longer  ex-  Orleans   contributed'  to    exasperate   that 

erapted  from  the  territorial  impost,  or  land-  hatred  which  he  had  already  provoked  by 

tax  ;  all  the  domains  of  the  crown  were  to  his  shameless  4nd  public  immoralities.  Ite 

be  mortgaged  and  it  was  intended  Uxatthe  informed  the  .parliament,  tliat  if  he  wera^ 
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monarch,  the  membera  should  be  forced  to 
comply/    "  If  you  w^re  monarch,"  replied 
the  president,  "  I  should  repeat  what  I 
have  now  asserted :  my  heart  is  the  peo- 
ple's, my  understanding  is  my  o^ti,  and  my 
head  is  the  king's.*"    It  was  one  of  the  great 
misfortunes  of  Lewis  XVI.  tliat  the  resent- 
ment which  he  provoked  by  unjust  severity, 
he  encouraged  to  insulting  triumph  by  pre- 
mature retractation  or  obvious  indecision. 
In  a  few  days,  after  receiving  a  protest  from 
the  parliament  against  the  edict,  he  ordered 
the  hall  in  which  they  sat,  to  be  surrounded 
by  k  body  of '  troops,  and   banished  the 
membei-s  to  Troyes ;  yet,  in  consequence 
of  their  vehement  and   energetic   r^mon- 
strancjB,  he  was  intimidated  into  their  recal, 
and  withdrew  the  unpopular  edicts  relative 
to  the  stamp-duty  and  the  land-tax.  While 
the  public  mind  was  thus  agitated  by  suc- 
cessive hopes  and  fears,  the  king  was  per- 
suaded by  the  ministers  to  visit,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  produce  two  edicts  which  were 
required  to  be  enforced  ;  one  of  which  de- 
manded a  new  loan  to  the  amount  of  450, 
000,000  of  livres.     After  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable length,  in  which  his  majesty,  de- 
parting from  his  accustomed  moderation, 
4:laimed  the  exercisie  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, with  a  zeal  unsuitable  to  the  times, 
he  added,  that  he  had  paid  them  a  visit 
on   purpose  to  hear   any  objections  that 
might  be  made  in  opposition  to  his  will. 
Permission  being  thus  given,  a  de1|ate  en- 
sued in  the  royal  presence,  which  continued 
during  nine  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  pe- 
riod  the  king  suddenly  arose  and  com- 
manded the  edicts  to  be  immediately  legis- 
tered.      This    singular    and     injudicious 
mode  of  conduct  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
having  protested  against  the  proceedings, 
as  rendered  null    by   t^i^   unprecedented 
conduct  of  the  sovereign,  the  parliament 
was  encouraged  by  his  example,  remained 
firm,  and  declared  the  business  of  the  day 
to  have  been  conducted  with  irriegularity, 
and  to  convey  no  pledge  of  the  opinions 
^r  intentions  of  the  parliament. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  immediately 
scut  into  exile  ;    a    circumstance  which 


would  have  excited  the  general  exultation 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  had  not  the  impo^ 
litic  conduct  of  the  sovereign  elevated  him 
to  some  degree  of  temporary  popuiarity. 
Lettres  de  cachet  were  issued  against  two 
other  members,  and  several  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  monarch  pro* 
duced  the  mo&rt  spirited  remonstrances 
from  the  parliament.  They  claimed  net 
the  indulgence  of  their  sovereign  but  his 
justice,  which  was  subject,  they  asserted, 
to  regulations  independent  of  the  will  of 
men;  and  they  concluded  with  observing^ 
that  his  glorious  ancestor,  Henry  lY.  ac* 
knowledged  his  subjection  to  two  sove* 
reigns,  "  God  and  the  laws."  The  answer  ' 
of  the  king,  that  they  could  not  demand 
from  his  justice  what  solely  depended  upon 
his  will^  tended  only  to  irritate  the  mem* 
bers,  who,  recurring  to  the  lantient  princii- 
pies  of  the  constitution,  at  length  declared^ 
that  it  wasjQOt  in  their  power,  in  that  of 
the  crown,  nor  of  both  united,  to  grant  or 
to  levy  any  new  taxes  upon  the  people. 

The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  how  in 
such  a  situation  that  the  crowti  was  sub- 
jected to  the  absolute  necessity  of  proceed*-  • 
ing  to  extremities  in  support  of  its  authority ; 
or  of  resigning  for  ever  the  power  of  raising 
monev  on  any  occasion,  however  immediate 
or  urgent,  without  the  consent  of  the 
parliament.  No  prinpe  could  have  found . 
it  easy  to  surrender  an  authority  which 
had  been  so  long  exercised  by  bis  prede- 
cessors. Paris,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  disputes,  had  been  so  filled  with 
troops,  that  it  carried  more  the  appearance 
of  a  military  camp,  under  military  law, 
than  that  of  a  great  and  peaceable  capital, 
under  the  government  of  a  civil  magistrate 
and  its  own  municipal  laws.  Air  the 
avenues  to  the  palais,  where  the  different 
chambers  of  parliament  held  their  meetings, 
were  perpetually  and  continually  occu- 
pied by  soldiers ;  and  the  members  had  the 
mortification  of  passing  through  rows  of 
bayonets  in  the  way  to  •  and  from  their 
dwelling-houses.  The  Parisians  afforded, 
in  some  degree,  a  colour  to  this  measure, 
by  the  extraoi'dinary  license  which  they 
assumed  in  words,  in  writing,  and  in  actiuj^ 
on  public  and  political  affairs.  The  interest 
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^hicli  tiiey  now  displayed  on  subjectn  of 
this  nature  was  bo  great,  that  a  stranger 
miglit  well  have  supposed  himself  to 
be  surrounded  by  republicans.  This 
liceiice  was  carried  to  such  an  extremity 
by  the  populace,  that  even  a  military  force 
could  not  protect  the  count  D'Artois  from 
meeting  with  the  strongest  indications  of 
public  indignation  and  animadversion :  at 
the  same  time  Monsieur,  the  next  brother 
to  the  king,  by  pursuing  a  different  line 
of  conduct,  was  loaded  with  the  bejiedic- 
tions  and  the  eulogies  of  the  populace. 

Commotions  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
and  a  repetition  of  similar  proceedings,  at 
length  alarmed  the  feelings  of  the  court, 
and  completed  the  triumph  of  the  people. 
M.  de  Brienne  was  reluctantly  dismissed, 
and  was  enabled  to  console  himself  with 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  a  cardinal's  hat, 
and  a  retreat  in  Italy, 

The  public,  disappointed  in  their  hopes, 
again  cast  their  eyes  on  Mr.  Neckar.  The 
prime  minister  himself  advised  his  recal. 
He  wished  to  place  him  under  his  own  di- 
rection in  the  department  of  the  finances. 
The  pride  of  Neckar,  however,  which  suf- 
fered no  equal  near  hjm^  could  not  accept 
a  master.  Convinced  that  necessity  would 
restore  him  to  undivided  power,  he  would 
'listen  to  no  alternative. 

He  had  not  deceived  himself.  He  re- 
ceived a  complimentary  letter  from  the 
queen,  informmg  him  that  the  king  had 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  finances, 
from  that  moment  his  ambition  knew  no 
bounds.  The  readiness'of  the  queen  to 
.  convince  him  that  she  was  deeply  interested 
in  his  return,  his  warm  reception  on  his 
arrival  at  Versailles,  the  general  applause 
of  the  court,  the  capital,  and  the. provinces, 
*all  conspired  to  elevate  bis  hopes,  and  con- 
firm his  confidence.  , 

Neckar,  a  native  of  Geneva,  the  most  tur- 
bulent of  republics,  a  cashier  in  Thellu- 
Bon's  banking-house,  afterwards  his  partner, 
and  a  banker  himself,  had,  by  his  skill  in 
the  management  of  money,  early  acquired 
a  brilliant  fortune.  Several  pamphlets, 
and  among  others  the  panygeric  on  Colbert, 
gained  Mm  the  reputation  of  superior  talents 
m.  iiaaiice  and  lu  f^vemmeat      At  the 


moment  of  his  first  elevation  to  the  direc- 
tion .of  tlie  finances,  his  introduction  into 
the  ministry,  as  he  was-a  Calvinist,  required 
the  utmost  circumspection,  and  he  was 
elevated  to  office  under  the  title  of  Director 
of  the  Koyal  Treasury.  He  was  appointed, 
as  we  have  seen,  minister  of  the  finances, 
and  the  administration  was  confided  to  him 
alone. 

The  king,    who  disliked    M.   Neckar 
personally,  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances,  without  feeling  any    change 
of  sentiment  in  his  favour.     Of  this  anti- 
)athy  Neckar  was  aware.  Hence  originated 
lis  prc(ject  of  attempting  to  be  nominated 
>y  the   nation  as   the  nation's  minister  :. 
lence  his  intrigues  to  divide,  and,  if  possible, 
disorganize  the  qrders  of  the  clergy  and^ 
nobility,   and   to    ruin    the    parliaments.. 
Hence  the  invariable  principle   of  using 
every  means  to  enervate  the  royal  powcr^. 
to  strengthen  the  pretensions  of  the  tiers 
etat,  to  render  himself,  through  the  influence 
of  the  public   opinion,  and    the  positive 
will  of  the  nation,  sufficiently  powerful  to^ 
defy  the  jealousy  of  the  court,  and  to  change 
the  government  at  his  pleasure. 

At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  new  minis* 
ter  of  finance,  bis  majesty  reluctantly  con^ 
sented  to  the  convocation  of  the  states-^ 
general,  which  had  been  promised  by  Bri- 
enne.   They  were  called  for  by  the  clergy,, 
the  princes  of  the  blood,^  the  privileged 
provinces,  the  parliament  of  Faris,  ^and. 
all  the  sovereign  courts.     Neckar,  fearless 
of  the  consequences,  hastened  the  convo- 
cation of  the  states.     He  caused  it  to  be- 
announced  for  the  year  1789.  The  notables, 
again  called  together,  were  consulted  on 
the  fonnation  of  these  states,  and  on  the 
mode  of  thefr  dpliberation.    The  opinions 
of  the  members   were    various,   and   ter- 
minated in  no  efifectual  and  authoritative 
decision.    The, present  Lewis  XVHI.  ob- 
served,   that  the    laws   had    determined 
nothing  on  this  important  question,   "  The 
letters  of  convocation  have, always  be^i. 
silent  on  this  subject  ;,if  my  reason  con- 
-demns  me,  my  heart  absolves  me."    At 
length  the  king  issued  a  declaration,   m: 
which  he  announced  to  his  people,,  that 
.  haviogheard  the  report  made  to  his  couuciU 
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I>y  the  niiuister  o  tiis  finances,  relative  to  pable  timijdity,  was  distinguished  Vp  food* 
the  approaching  convocation  of  the  states-  ness  of  heart  and  by  a  sincere  r^;ard  to 
genera],  his  majesty  had  so  far  adopted  its  the  public  welfare.-  The  ^speech  of  the 
objects  and  its  principles,  as  to  command  monarch  was  succeeded  by  the  more  diffuse^ 
that  the  number  of  the  deputies  in  the  ap-  '  orations  of  Monsieur  Barentin,  k^per  of 
proaching  states-general,  should  be  at  least    the  seats,  and   Monsieur  Neckar,  which 


were  rather  calculated  to  dispose  th^  dif- 
ferent orders  to  mutual  concession,  than 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  or  guide  the 
opinions  of  the  nation,  anxious  .as  it  was 
to  ascertain  their  sentintents  respecting 
the  various  poiiits  in  dispute. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  assem- 


a  thousand  ;  that  this  number  should  be 
formed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  contributions  of  each 
l>ailiwick,  and  that  the  number  of  the  de- 
.puties  of  the' /i>r*  etat^  should  be  equal  to 
the  number  from  the  other  two  orders  to- 
gether.   kThe  decision  thus  promulgated 

liy  the  king  obtained  M.  Neckar  the  most  bly  was  divided  into  various  descriptions 
extensive  popularity.  In  the  capital,  and  of  delegates,  marshall^  under  their  res- 
in the  provinces  he  had  numerous  parti-  pective  chiefs;  and  ready  to  combat  their 
zans,  by  some  of  whom  he  was  almost  antagonists  on  the  field;of  political  warfare, 
worshipped.  He  was  regarded  by  the  The  strenuous  aristoprats,  who  insisted 
.people  as  their  only  protector  against  the  on  the^  separation  of  *  the .  assembly  into 
t>ppression  of  the  court,  and  the  persecu-  three  chambers,  each  of  which  should  have 
^ion  of  the  law ;  as  the  destined  harbinger  a  veto  on  the  other^  .acknowledged  for 
•fliberty,  and  the  deliverer  from  pecuniary  their  leaders  Messieurs  d'Epresrtienil  and 
'distress.  ,         .  Cazales  among  the  nobles,  and  the  abbd 

The  meeting  of  this  celebrated  assem-    Maury  among  the  clergy-:  individuals  who 
l)Iy  bein^  at  length  announced  to  take    were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
{>Iacie  on  the  first  of  May,  1789,  the  na-   iavourites    of    her    majesiy»-rthe   count 
tion  appeared  to  be  electrified.    The  city    d'Artois,  the  Poljgna^s,  the  princes  of  Conde 
of  Paris  was  divided  into  districts  for  the    and  Conti.    Their  opponents  were  ranged 
elections,  and  the  deputies  began  to  draw   ^under  the  banners  of  Mirabeau,  the  bishop 
up  their  instructions  for  the  f-eformation    of  Autun,  the  curate  Gregoire,  Ohapelier, 
of  ^a  multitude  of  antient  and    grievous     Barnave,  Rabaut,  de  St.  Etienne,  retion, 
•abuses.     A  variety  of  pamphlets,  all  of    JLameth,  and  Roberspierre ;  all  of  whom 
them  favourable  to  liberty,  made  their  ap-    were  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
pearance  at  this  period  ;  one  of  the  most    The  moderate  party    was   composed    of 
,  celebrated  of  these  "  The  Ultimatum  of  a    Monnier,  Bergasse,  Malouet,  Lally^  To- 
Citizen  of  the  tiers  ttat^  was  burnt  by  the    lendal,  the  count  de  Clermont,  Topnere, 
lands  of  the  common  hangman,  while  ano-    and  the  bishop  of  Langre*     It  was  the 
ther  written  by  the  abbe   Sieyes,  "What    object  of  this  latter  party/ io  frame  and 
ar$  the  Hers  etat  7"  was  so  fortunate  as  to    establish  a  constitution  resembling  that  <^ 
jreceive  the  suffrage  of  the  Parisians.  England;    their  numbers    and  .political 

On  the  first  of  May,  1789,  after  an  in-    importance  were  as  magnificent  as  their 
larval  of  Vi^  years,  the  states-general  of    virtues  and  integrity  were  exemplary, .  but 
JPrance  met  HJir  the  first  time.    The  king,     they  were  subsequently  overpowered  by 
addressing    th6    members    in    a    speech    the  united  intolerance  and  turbulence  of 
adapted  to  the  occasion,   after  declaring    the  opposing  factions.  .  In  the  verification 
llis  resolution  to  maintain  the  cpnistitutidn    of  the  writs  of  return,  the  nobles  and  <]ig* 
inviolate,  concluded,  by  observing,  that  they    nified  clergy  maintained  the  distinction  of 
might  and  ought  to Jcon^de  in  his  .attach-    chambers  as  essential  to  a  monarchic  con- 
stitution. ,  The  coinmons,  on  the  contrary^ 
inflexibly  insisted  on  a  union  of  chambers. 
After  repeated  conferences,  and  much  al* 
tercation,  being  loined  by  a  ccmsiderable 


ment  to  the  national  happinesis  ^  a  decla- 
ration perfectly  correspdl|ding  vrith  his 
general  conduct,  which,  though  it  dis- 
^vered  in  some  instances  the  most  qid- 
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ftHmVer  of  the  clergy,  they  assumed  the 
legislative  power  under  the  title  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  proceeded  to  engage 
in  the  important  business  of  financial  re- 
gulation without  the  concurrence  of  the 
nobles.    The  intentions  of  this  assembly 
were  evinced    in   their  fir^t  proceedings. 
After  pronouncing  that  the  contributions, 
•'  as  they  are  now  levied  in  the  kingdom, 
not  having  been  censented  to  by  the  nation, 
are  all  illegal,  and  consequently  null,"  the 
assembly  declares,  that  "it  consents  pro- 
visionally for  the  nation,  that  the  taxes  and 
contributions,  though  illegally  established 
and  levied,  shall  continue  to  be  exacted 
m  the  same  manner,  until  the  day  of  the 
separation  of  this  assembly  only/*     When 
the  minister  heard  this  language  spoken 
in   the  assembly,  and   observed   that  the 
populace  grew  daily  more  tumultuous,  he 
advised  the  monarch  to  hold  a  royal  session 
in  the  hall  of  the  states-general,  which,  by 
assembling,  would  prevent  the  meeting  of 
that  body.      The  king  agreed  to  follow 
this  advice,  and  on  the.  2()th  of  June  he 
issued    a    proclamation,   appointing    the 
SSInd  of  tlie  month  for  that  purpose.     The 
majority  having  now  agreed  to  join  the 
commons,  the  members  of  the  third  estate, 
repaired  to  the  hall.    The  king  having  ap- 
pointed the  same  day  for  the  royal  session, 
the  guards  were  ordered  to  keep  that  apartr 
ment  clear  till  the  amval  of  his  majesty. 
As  the  members  of  the  assembly  arrived, 
they  were  refused  admittance  by  the  sol- 
diers.    An  aj^relieusion  that  the  states 
were  about  to  be  dissolved  instantly  pre- 
vailing, the  commons    retired  to  an   old 
tennis-court,    where    they    bound    them- 
selves by  a  common  oath  nevet  to  part 
until  the  constitution  was  completed.    The 
occupation  of  the  hall  of  assembly  had  the 
effect  usually  produced  by  the  appearance 
of  persecution,  and  a  majority  of  the  clei^, 
chiefly  cures,  many  of  whom  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  popular  party,  united  them- 
selves with  the  tiers  etaty^xkd  were  received 
with  open  arms,  and  loud,  acclamations,  by 
that  body  from  which  they  were  soon  to 
experience  the  most  atrocious  ingratitude. 
On  the  day  appointed  the  three  orders 
were  assembled  by  the  king's  command,, 
Vol.  I.. 


and  the  court  appeared  with  mo!^  than 
usual  splendour.      After    lamenting    the 
disputes  which  had  occurred,  his  majesty 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  distinction  of 
orders,  and  oh  annulling    the  celebrated^ 
decree  by   which    the  commons  had   as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  National  Assembly. 
At  the  same  time  he  promised  to  establish 
no  new  tax,  nor  to  prolong  an  old  impost 
beyond  the   term  assigned  by  the  laws.- 
He  renounced  the  right  of  borrovring  money, . 
unless  with  the  approbation  of  the  states  : 
he  consented  that  there  should  be  an  end'- 
of  pecuniary  exemptions,  and  that  lettres* 
de  €4Lchei  should  cease,  w^ith  some  modifica- 
tions.     He  concluded   by  declaring,  that 
none  of  the  laws  established  by  the  present 
states-general  should  ever  be  altered,  but 
by    the    free    consent    of    future    states- 
general.     On  the  other  hand  he  decided^/ 
that  all  titles  and  feudal  rents  should  be- 
accounted  property,  and  therefore  I'egarded 
as  sacred,  and  that  the  states  should  be 
assembled  in  three  chambers  instead  of  one.. 
He  commanded  the  members  of  the  session . 
to  separate,  and  to  meet  the  next  day  in  the 
halls  of  their  respective  orders.     His-  ma- 
jesty was  immediately   followed    by  the 
nobles  and  the  minority  of  the  clergy,  but 
the  commons  remained  motionless,  while- 
tlie  workmen^  who  had.  received  orders  to* 
take  down  the  throne  and  the  other  decora* 
tions,  being  appalled  by  their  presence,, 
desisted  from  their  labours.     Amidst  the* 
awful  silence  tliat  ensued,  M.  de  Breze, 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  approached, 
and  intimated  the  king's  orders  to  retire  ; 
but  he,  in  his  turn,  was  struck  with  awe,, 
and  withdrew,  after  receiving  a  severe  re* 
buke  from  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  who^ 
already  began   to   distinguish  himself  by. 
the  strength  and  promptitude  of  his  elo- 
quence.    When  the  king  was  retired,  and 
the  assembly  delayed    compliance    with' 
his  demand,,  an  officer  was  commiRsiouedr 
to  remind  them  of  their  neglect.     The  pre- 
Mdent  replied,. that  the  national  assembly, 
received  orders 'from  no  man.     Mirabeaut 
seized  the  favourable  moment  to  confirnii 
himself  vx  the  affections  of  the  people  by. 
treating    the  royal  mandate   with:  scorn.. 
'^  Go  and  tell  ttv>a&wh9  seat  vou>'.'  9i^^^% 
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z''  that  we  are  here  assembled  by  the  wili 
iof  the  French  people,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  will  drive  us  hence/' 
Cauins,  Barnave,  Gregoire,  and  Petion, 
individuals;  intimately  connected  with  sub- 
sequent events,  inveighed  with  vehemence 
against  the  aggression  committed  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  and  it  was 
instantly  and  unanimously  decreed  that 
they  persist  in  their  former  resolutions. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  court  to 
•defeat  tlie  designs  of  its  adversaries,  and  ac- 
<!omplish  its  own,  were  planned  without 
Judgment  and  enfoi'ced  without  energy. 
Eleven  of  the  foot-guards  were- prosecuted 
for  disobedience  to  orders,  and  were 
liberated  by  the  populace  without  incurring 
the  infliction  of  punishment  for  so  outrage- 
ous a  violation  of  the  peace.  The  dis- 
orderly state  of  the  metropolis  and  the  un- 
^tness  of  the  guards  for  re-establishing 
tranquillity,  were  advanced  as  ostensible 
reasons  for  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood 
<>f  the  capital  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
&om  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On 
the  10th  of  July  the  National  Assembly 
presented  strong  remonstrances  to  the  king, 
#n  the  unexpected  approach  of  the  forces. 
He  replied,  that  he  was  influenced  in  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  by  no  other  motive 
than  his  anxiety  to  maintain  and  establish' 
good  order  in  the  capital.  He  assured 
them  that  he  was  so  far  from  pretending 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings  o*f  the  assem- 
bly, that  if  the  presence  of  the  military 
j^ave  them  umbrage,  he  was  not  unwilling 
ta  transfer  the  states-ffeueral  to  Noyon  or 
Soisson,  and  repair  himself  to  some  place 
in  its  vicinity,  where  he  could  retain  a  ready 
communication  with  the  legislative  body. 
The  moderate  members  were  inclined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  proposal,butthe  popular  lead- 
ers, who  depended  chiefly  for  their  support 
on  the  inhabitajots  of  the  capital,  circulated 
a.  report  that  a  plot  was  formed  by  the 
court  to  crush  tlie  nascent  liberties  of 
Frenchmen.  The  partizans  of  the  antient 
monarchy  severely  reprobated  the  conduct 
of  Neckar,  to  whose  republican  sentiments 
and  councils  they  imputed  the  degradation 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  strongly  urged 
$ht  kiag  to  discharge  a  servant,  who,  from 


design  or  imprudence,  had  endaiigered  tb« 
monarchy.     Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  M.  Neckar  was  dismissed  the  ad 
ministration  and  ordered  to  quit  the  king^ 
dom.      The  consternation  which  ensued 
among  the  Parisians  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  dismissal  of  a  minister  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  only  protector  of  their 
freedom,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.      Riot 
and  tumult  pervaded  every  quarter  of  the 
city.      The  rashness    of    the    prince  de 
Lambese,  who,  endeavouring  to  disperse  a 
niotous  body   of  the   populace,   wounded 
with  his  ovni  hand,  an  inactive  and  inof- 
fensive spectator,    increased  the   violence 
and  exasperated  the  irritation  of  the  people. 
The  mob,    with  clubs,   spits,   and    sucii 
weapons  as  they   could   procure,   rushed 
upon  Lambese's  troops  and  puLJ^iem  to 
flight.     From  this  period  the   proceedings 
of  the  malcontents,  though  equally  violent, 
wore  a  greater  appearance  of  regularity. 
The  citizens  determined  to  co-operate  with 
the  National  Assembly  in  the  establishment 
of  a  free  government  in  opposition  to  the 
military  force  brought  against  them,  formed 
themselves  into  a  regular  militia,  classed 
according  to  their  several  sections,   and 
amounting  to  48,000  men.     Some  unknown 
individual,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
July,  after  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
citizens,   exclaimed,    ''Let    us    take  the 
Bastile."    The  name  of  this  fortress,  which 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  people  every 
thing  hateful  and  oppressive  in  the  antient 
despotism,  operated  with  immediate  and 
irresistible  effect.     The  cry  of  "  To  the 
Bastile,"  resounded   from  rank    to  rank, 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  the  Palais 
Royal  to  the  suburbs  of  St.  Antoine.     An 
army   composed   of  citizens  and  soldiers 
provided  with  pikes  forged  during  the  night, 
and  with  muskets  procured  at  the  Invalids, 
was   immediately   formed.      The    French 
guards  were  prevailed  upon  to  join  this 
motley  crew,  and  the  close  order  of  their 
march,  their  shining  firelocks,  their  military 
appearance,  and  their  cannon,  while  they 
exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  their  party- 
coloured  allies,  afforded  the  only  reasonable 
hope  of  reducing  a  fortress  hitherto  terrible 
to  the  Pai'isians,  and  vvhich  since  the  tin^ 
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of  LeVris  XI.  had  been  accustomed  to  re^ 
€61  ve  the  yictinis  of  royal  despotism.  De- 
putations from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  an 
astonishing^  crowd  in  motion  from  the  vi- 
cinity, a  body  of  armed  men  in  front,  and 
forces  marching  to  their  support  from  all 
parts  of  an  immense  capital,  equally  in- 
timidated and  perplexed  de  Launey  the 
governor,  Avho  sometimes  parleyed  and 
sometimes  fought  with  the  assailants.  To 
the  astonishment  of  all  military  men,  the 
Bastile,  defended  by*  ditches  apparently 
impassable,  and  to  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  which  there  seemed  no  access, 
was  carried  by  storm  after  an  assault  of 
two  hours.  De  Launey  the  governor,  was 
conveyed  to  the  place  de  Greve^  and  in- 
stantly massacred.  M.  de  Losme  the 
mayor,  a  man  of  great  humanity,  unhap- 
pily* shared  a  similar  fate.  The  marquis 
of  Pelleport  was  so  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  kindness  which  the  mayor  had  shewn 
him  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  that 
ardently  clasping  him  in  his  arms,  he  im- 
plored the  people,  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner, to  spare  the  life  of  a  friend  to  whom 
he  was  so  deeply  indebted.  But  his  sup- 
plications were  unavailing.  The  mayor's 
head  was  inhumanly  severed  from  his 
body,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  generous  marquis,  a  young  nobleman  of 
rank  and  merit,  escaped  the  same  unmerited 
doom*  Regnart,  a  subaltern  officer,  who 
bad  prevented  the  governor  from  setting 
fire  to  the  powder  magazine,  was  also  killed, 
and  the  whole  garrison  would  have  been 
sacrificed  by  the  populace,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  generous  interposition  of  the  French 
guards,  who  implored  and  obtained  mercy. 
The  populace  now  proceeded  to  insult  and 
mutilate  the  remains  of  the  dead,  and  ex- 
hibited their  heads  on  pikes,  to  the  gaze  of 
insulting  multitudes.  The  victorious  Pa- 
risians-exploring the  gloomy  dungeons  of 
oppression,  in  expectation  of  delivering  inim- 
bers  of  unfortunate  victims,  found  only 
seven  captives,  four  of  whom  were  confined 
for  forgery :  so  little  was  this  engine  f^i 
tyranny  employed  under  the*  mild  and 
kumane  stVay  of  ithe  reigning  monarch. 

When  intelligence  of  these  outrages  was^ 
brought  to  Versailles,  the  king^  could  no 


longer  be  kept  in  ignorance  of"  the  real 
state  of  the  public  mind.  At  midnight;, 
the  duke  de  Liencour,  master  of  the  ward- 
robe, forced  his  way  into  his  majesty » 
apartment  and  informed  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  just  occurred.  No 
ocher  resource  presenting  itself,  uncon^ 
ditional  submission  was  determined  upon*. 
The  king  repaired  to  the  National  Assenw 
bly  early  in  the  morning,  unattended  by 
guards,  and  declared  his  willingness* 
that  the  troops  should  be  instantly  with- 
drawn, and  that  Neckar  should  be  recalled^ 
He  implored  the  assembly  to  save  the  state» 
and  by  that  act  of  condescension  virtually 
resigned  the  sovereignty  to  them.  The 
Parisians,  however,  being  still  afraid  oC 
si^es    and    blockades,    proceeded  with 

Preparations  for  defence.  They,  appointed 
I.  La  Fayette  commander  of  their  armed 
corps,  on  which  they  conferred  the  title 
of  the  National  Guards.  The  capital  was^ 
now  a  great  republic,  and  soon  became  so 
sensible  of  its  power,  as  to  give  the  law  not 
only  to  the  unfortimate  sovereign,  but  to 
the  legislature  and  ix^  the  whole  people^ 
The  National  Assembly  sent  to  the  capital 
a  deputation  of  84  members,  not  to  de- 
mand peace,  but  to  implore  it.  The  ses- 
sion of  the  states  at  Versailles  may  be  re^ 
garded  as  the  cause  of  this,  and  of  many 
other  evils  ;  for  had  the  assembly  been 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  turbulent 
metropolis,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  tha( 
they  would  have  submitted  to  so  humiliating 
and  so  dangerous  an  act  of  subservience 
to  the  people.  The  Parisians  received  the 
deputies  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
applause,  but  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
king  himself  should  visit  the  capital.  This 
degrading  and  impolitic  measure  Ihs  mar 
jesty  carried  into  execution  on  the  17th 
of  July,  under  a  full  conviction  that  he  eur 
countered  jthe  peril  of  instant  assassinatiou. 
On  his  procession  towards  the  city,  no 
ery  of  vive  le  roi  was--  heard,  to  cheer  hi^ 
spirits..  He  was  met  at  Seye  by  the  mai^ 
^uis  de  H  Fayette,  commander  of  the  na- 
tional guards,,  at  the  head  of  25,000  nieu,. 
and  by  him  escorted  to  Paris,  amidst  loud 
acclamations  of  wve  le  naUon.  At  the^ 
barrier  he  was  received  by   BailLy,.  nfl(» 
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mayor  of  Paritf,  acnd  was  conducted  to  the 
hotel  de  Ville,  where,  after -dedaritig  his 
affection  for  his  subjects,  and  receiving 
their  testimonies  of  loyalty,  he  shewed 
himself  at  the  window  with  the  national 
cockade  in  his  hat,  and  was  at  last  greeted 
with  the  cry  of  vive  le  roi.  This  con- 
ciliatory measure  of  the  king  was  followed 
by  the  return  of  Neckar,  who  made  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Paris  amidst  the  ac* 
<^lainations  of  the  people,  and  resumed  the 
administration  assisted  by  Montmorin  and 
others,  who  had  shared  in  his  disgrace. 
He  laudably  endeavoured  to  convert  his 
popularity  to  the  advantage  of  others,  and 
lie  requested  the  people  of  Paris  to.  send 
orders  for  the  release  of  several  imprisoned 
individuals,  and  to  set  the  glorious  exam- 
ple of  a  general  pardon  as  the  best  means 
of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  dis- 
tracted nation.  But  the  rectitude  of  his 
intentions  only  excited  the  disappointment 
of  the  populace,  and  the  displeasure  of  the 
National  Assembly.  He  addressed  the 
electors  of  Paris  as  a  legal  body,  though 
the  multitude  no  longer  regarded  their 
privilege  of  nominating  representatives  but 
with  distrust  and  jealousy  ;  and  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  people  for  the  liberation  of  several 
accused  individuals,  he  insulted  the  dig- 
nity and  violated  the  rights  of  the  assembly, 
whose  exclusive  functions  of  inflicting  and 
remitting  punishment,  he  encouraged  his 
auditors  to  usurp. 

The  count  d'Artois,  the  presumptive, 
heir  of  the*  throne,  having  been  informed 
that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  had 
escaped  witli  his  two  sons  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Neckar,  and  deemed  himself 
fortunate  in  having  eluded  the  vengeance 
of  his  countrymen.  The  marshal  de 
Broglio  retreated  with  part  of  his  army 
now  on  its  march  ta  the  frontiers,  and  every 
where  assailed  with  stones  and  menaces 
by  the  people.  Beneath  the  protection 
of  hi^  troops,  he  at  length  found  refiige  in 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Breteuil,  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  queen,  and  occupied  an  inaportant 
situution  in  the  government,  secreUy  fled. 
The  princes  of  Cond4  and  Conti  followed 
ills  example/ and  were  immediately  sue* 


ceeded  by  the  duket  de  Lnxaqburgh  an4 
Yauguion,  by  the  abbes  de  Caloone, 
Maury,  Casales,  and  d'Epresmenil ;  tbo^ 
three  last  of  whom  were  intercepted  and 
obliged  to  return.  It  m^s  in  vain  'that 
Foulon,  an  unpopular  contractor,  had  re* 
course  to  a  supposititious  burial,  with  the 
view  ofconcealuient.  The  place  of  his  re^ 
treat  was  discovered  by  his  own  tenants^ 
and  he  was  ^  conducted  to  Paris  with  his 
neck  encircled  by  a  collar  of  nettles,  a 
bunch  of  thistles,  in  the  form  of  a  nos^y, 
placed  in  his  bosom,  and  a  truss  of  hay 
fastened  to  his  back.  Notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  Bailly  and  La  Fayette^ 
he  was  put  to  death  by  a  frantic  mob,  while 
his  son*in-law  Berthier,  became  a  gjacrific^ 
to  the  vengeance  of  an  exasperated  in- 
dividual. 

The  electors  of  Paris  endeavoured  to 
secure  their  own  safety  by  an  instant  re- 
signation of  their  privileges,  as  they  per- 
ceived that  they  would  soon  be  treated  as 
usurpers.  The  whole  government  of  the 
city  was  then  vested  in  a  body,  which  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  the  Representative 
Assembly  of  the  Conunons  of  Paris,  M. 
Bailly,  the  mayor,  being  placed  at  its  head. 
The  mention  of  a  general  pardon  had  in- 
flamed the  resentment  of  the  districts  of 
Paris  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  deputation 
was  sent  by  them  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, to  complain  of  the  attempt,  and  to 
.guar4  them  against  sanctioning  its  adoption. 
The  assembly  declared  that  a  tribunal 
should  be  in&tituted  for  bringing  the  late 
ministers  and  other  delinquents  to  trial, 
a  committee  being  appoiYited  in  the  mean 
time  to  examine  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  It  was  decreed  that  Bezen- 
val,  a  commander  of  the  Swiss  corps,  who 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Parisians, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  advised  the 
governor  of  the  Bastile  to  defend  it  to  the 
last  extremity,  should  be  kept  under  a  strong 
guard  at  Brie  Comte  Robert,  the  place 
where  he  was  now  confined.  This  to  him 
was  the  most  favourable  circumstance  that 
could  possibly  have  occurred,  for  30,000 
Parisians,  absolutely  firantic,  had  waited 
for  him  a  whole  day  at  the  place  de  Greve, 
having  all  the  instrnmenti^  of  torture  aod 
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of  deafai  prepared  for  hi«  reception.  To 
such  a  height  of  turbulence  and  inhumanity 
had  the  feelings  of  the  French  people  been 
excited,  that  neither  liberty,  property,  nor 
life,  were  any  longer  secure,  and  the  same 
ferocious  and  sanguinary  disposition  ex- 
tended to  the  most  retired  villages  and  the 
rembtest  provinces.  % 

A  short  and  deceitful  interval  of  tran- 
quillity having  been  established  at  Paris 
by  the  aiTival  of  M .  Neckar,  the  National 
Assembly  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  constitution.  As  the  foundation  of 
their  edifice,  they  began  by  forming  a  decla- 
ration of  rights.  This  manifesto  was  in- 
troduced by  a  remark  tending  to  shew  that 
the  ignoirance,  neglect,  or  contempt  of 
human  rights,  are  the  sole  causes  of 
public  misibrtune,  and  that  to  avoid  these 
evils  it  was  necessary  to  define  and  explain 
those  righfjs.  The  declaration  contains  the 
outlines  of  the  doctrines  afterwards  sup- 
ported by  the  various'  revolutionists,  and 
enforces  the  principle  that  legitimate  govern- 
ment is  founded  upon,  the  natural  rights 
of  man.  Their  mode  of  announcing  these 
principles,  was,  however,  too  abstract  and 
too  indefinite.  ,  Were  the  moral  character 
and  the  intellectual  endowments  of  man- 
kind on  a  level  of  perfect  equality  ;  were 
all  men  moderately  wise,  and  incorruptibly 
virtuous,  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
share  in  common  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
aud  the  products  of  general  industry,  would 
be  as  obvious  as  that  no  distinction  of  rank 
or  office  could  arise.  It  is  well  observed 
by  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  that  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  human  nature,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  small  company  of  mariners 
to  be  cast  upon  a  rock,  without  the  ultimate 
election  of  some  one  individual  to  decide 
disputed  claims,  and  direct  the  conduct  of 
his  fellow  sufferers.  The  rights  of  man  im- 
ply only  the  possession  of  such  privileges, 
on  the  part  of  every  individual  as  is  con- 
sicitent  with  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
community. 

In  the  debates  which  ensued  subsequent 
to  the  declaration  of  rights,  the  attention 
of  the  National  Assembly  was  directed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  constitution  con- 
formable with  the  prevailing  political  prin- 


ciples. After  violent  cotitention,  several 
conditions  were  adopted  for*  the  basis  of 
the  intended  system  of  government.  It 
was  determined  that  all  power  proceeds 
from  the  nation,  that  the  constitution  should 
be  monarchical,  the  crown  hereditary^'  the 
king^s  person  sacred,  and  his  inini3ter8 
responsible.  That  the  National  Assem- 
bly should  be  continued  by  successive 
legislatures,  eaeh  of  which  should  continue 
two  years,  and  to  consist  of  one  chamber  ; 
the  right  of  making  laws  and  iipposing 
taxes  was  to  reside  in  the  legislature,  and 
a  power  was  vested  in  the  king  of  suspend* 
ing  for  two  years,  any  proposition  sane-* 
tioned  by  its  authority.  His  majesty  gave 
the  royal  assent  to  these  articles,  but  in^ 
sisted  on  a  stipulation,  that  the  executive 
power  should  nave  its  entire  effect  in  the 
hands  of  the  monarch,  stnd  by  this  condition 
gave  great  oflfeuce  to  the  violent  democrats, 
who  flattered  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  the 
prospect  of  ascending  the  throne  in  case 
of  the  deposition  (rf  Lewis.  They  availed 
themselves,  of  that  nobleman's  aversion  to 
the  queen,  his  influence,  and  his  wealth, 
to  propagate  sedition,  and  to  expose  the 
people  to  insurrection  ;  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  the  remaining  court  partizans,  and 
counteract  the  good  intentions  of  the  advo^ 
cates  of  moderate  measures. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  public  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  extreme  irritation ;  each 
party  was  suspected  by  its  adversaries 
of  designs  upon  the  public  welfare  ;  the 
adherents  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  a 
project  to  raise  that  prince  to  the  throne^ 
the  republicans  of  intentions  to  subvert 
the  monarchy  and  establish  a  democratic 
government ;  and  the  court  party  of  a  plao 
for  conveying  the  king  to  Metz.  The 
r^ment  of  Flanders  having  been  ordered 
to  Versailles  for  the  greater  security  of 
his  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  an  enter- 
tainment was  given  them  by  the  king's  body 
guards.  Their  majesties  and  the  dauphin 
visiting  them  after  dinner,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  rapturous  demonstrations  pf 
joy  ;  and  among  other  expressions  of  loy- 
alty a  favourite  "ballad  was  sung,  beginnii^ 
with  the  words  **  O  Richard,  O  man  rd, 
rnniversfabandonnef^^''  Oh !  Richard,  oh  I 
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my  sovereign,  thou  art  deserted  by  the 
M'orld."     These   trifling  incidents,   which 
at  any  other    time    would   have   passed 
unnoticed,  served  to  confirm  the  populace 
in  their  suspicion,  that  a  project  was  iu 
agitiation  to  convey  the  royal    family '  t6 
Metz,    where  they  might   unite  with  the 
refugee  princes  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  antient  government.     Impressed  with 
these  ideas,  and  exasperated  by  the  pre- 
vailing dearth  of  bread,  a  mob  of  frantic 
poissardes^  (tishworaen)  among  whom  were 
,  several  agents  of  the  democratic  leaders  • 
in  disguise,  having  seized  on  a  magazine 
of  arms,   hurried   away   to   Versailles  to 
demand  bread  of  their  sovereign,  and   to 
take  vengeance  on    the  garde   de  corps. 
The  king,  informed  of  their  arrival,  gave 
them  present  sustenance,  and  assured  them 
that  every  means  should  be  employed  to 
alleviate  their  distress.    It  was  now  that 
Mirabeau  betrayed  the  inveteracy  of  his 
hatred  towards  the  queen.     In  a  debate  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  coustitution,  when, 
after. an  inflammatory  harangue,  some  one 
asked  him  if  he  meant  to  impeach  any  parti- 
cular person,  he  arose,  and  w  ith  looks  full  of 
rage,  exclaimed, ''  Declare  that  tlie  person 
of  th^  king  alone  is  sacred,  and  I  myself 
will  bring  forward  the  impeachment."    It 
was  at  this  moment  of  impending  danger 
that  her  majesty  displayed  the  greatness 
of  mind,  which  atoned  for  many  of  her 
private  intrigues  and  casual  indiscretions. 
The  marquis  de  la  Fayette  had  followed 
the  national  guards  and  the  poissardes,  to 
Versailles,  and  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
king;and  to  the  laws.     But  even  this  fa- 
vorite   champion    of    liberty    could    not 
restrain  the  fury  of  the  mob.     When  the 
whole  court  was  impressed  with  dismay, 
and  the  poissardes  were  lieard  to  breathe 
vengeance  against  her  majesty,  the  king 
entreated  her  to  retire  to  some  place  of 
safety.     She  nobly  refused,  declaring  that 
she  would  sooner  stay  and  die  at  the  feet 
of  the  king.     In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of 
confusion  and  of  horror,  she  went  with 
much  composure  to  rest.    It  was  not  till 
these  frantic  wretches  had  actually  broke 
into  her  palace,  at  the  ensuing  dawn,,  and 
pursued    her  .with'    horrid    threats    and 


imprecations,  that  she  at  last  cried  out  to 
the  guard  as  she  was  flying  from  room  to 
room,  Oh  !  my  friends,  save  my  life,  save 
my  children  1   Being  assembled  round  the 
king,  when  their  fury  was  in  some  measure 
exhausted,  he  presented    himself   to  the 
pOi>nlace  at  a  balcOKy,  attended  by  her 
majesty,  bearing  the  dauphin  in  her  arms. 
A  temporary  calm  then  ensued,  w  hich  was 
suddenly  succeeded  by  a  cry  of"  To  Paris, 
to  Paris."    No  resistance  could  be  made. 
Had  they  hesitated  even  la  Fayette  could 
not  have  secured  their  lives.     The  king, 
iu  compliance  with  their  wishes,  took  his 
leave  of  Versailles,  with  the  royal  family 
and  his  court,  and  proceeded  in  solemn  and 
mournful  procession  to  the  capital ;  escorted 
by  la  Fayette,  and  attended  py  the  rufiian 
bands  of  poissardes  and  their  associates^ 
bearing  on  pikes  the  bloody  hands  of  the 
king's  own  guards,  whom  they  had  mur- 
dered in  savage  triumph,  and  endeavouring 
by  these  inhuman  orgies,  by  expressions 
of  vengeance,  and  by  their  ferocious  looks, 
to  exasperate  the  present  afflictions  of  the 
royal  family  by  the  anticipation  of  their 
future  sufferings. 

This  event  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  two  opposing  factions.  The 
republicans,  whose  design  was  to  abolish 
monarchy,  or  to  render  the  monarch  an  in- 
significant instrument  of  their  views,  w  ere 
desirous  of  moving  the  king  to  Paris,  that 
they  might  have  him  completely  in  their 
power.  The  cabal  of  the  d  uk  e  of  Orleam?, 
whose  principal  object  it  was  to  iu\est 
that  prince  with  the  sovereign  power, 
wished  to  preserve  the  monarchy  entire, 
and  they  hoped  to  prepare  the  way  to  the 
execution  of  their  plot,  by  impressing  the 
mind  of  the  king  with  the  most  excruciating 
terrors,  and  compelling  him  to  fly  the 
kingdom  in  the  hope  of  safety.  The  de- 
mocrats succeeded..  A  vote  was  passed 
that  the  National  Assembly  was  insepara- 
ble from  the  king.  This  vote  was  suc- 
ceeded by  many  resolutions  indicative  of 
determined  hostility  to  the  sovereign,  and 
the  president,  Mounier,  one  of  the  most 
disinterested  patriots  in  the  assembly,  fore- 
seeing that  from  that  moment  the  assembly 
must  lose  its  independence,  and  become 
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the  mBtrnment  of  a  tumultuous  populace,  ac- 
tuated by  a  desperate  faction,  immediately 
seceded  and  was  accompanied  by  Tolendal 
and  other  partizans  of  a  free,  but  limited, 
monarchy. 

The    two    factions    had    hitherto    co- 
operated from  their  common  desire  to  sub- 
vert the  existing  system,    Their  respective 
views  now  became  obvious  to  each  other. 
The  republicans  were  the  favorites  of  the 
populace,  and  having  no  further  occasion 
for  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  were  anxious  to  sacrifice  his  views 
upon  the  throne  to  their  private  plans  of 
ftiterest  and   ambition.     La  Fayette  had 
supplanted   Mirabeau  in  his    popularity. 
He  employed    his   ascendency   with   the 
Parisians  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  duke, 
which  involved  in  its  termination  the  fate 
of  Mirabeau.      Availing   himself   of  the 
present  propitious  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, he  iuformed   the  duke  that  the 
name  of  Orleans  was  made  the  pretext 
for  the  most  atrocious  disturbances,  apd 
that  he  must  immediately  leave  the  king- 
dom.    The  duke  was  deficient  in  eloquence' 
and  courage.     He  was  equally  unable  to 
influence  the  passions  of  the  populace  and 
unwilling    to    sustain    their    resentment. 
Being  furnished  with  an  ostensible  mission 
to  England,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
London.      Mirabeau,   despising  a  prince 
who  had  the  villany  of  a  usurper,  without 
the  courage  to  usurp,  and  who  thus  tamely 
deserted  his  o^Vn  cause,  when  the  schemes 
he  had  planned  in  his  fiivour  were  ripe  for 
execution,  expressed  his  contempt  in  very 
pointed  language ;  and  despairing  of  being 
enabled  to  govern  the  state,  as  the  minister 
of  that  flagitious  and  despicable  prince, 
made  overtures  to  the  court  that  he  might 
be   introduced    into    the    administration. 
But  the  republican  party,  fearing  the  efiects 
of  hii^  intrigueitl  voted   a  resolution  that 
no    member    of  the  National    Assembly 
should  accept  a  place  in    the    ministry. 
Finding  himself  precluded  froni  the  object 
of  his  ambition  by  this  self-denying  or- 
dinance, he  once  more  devoted  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  people. 

The  National  Assembly  had  now  ac- 
quired an  unlimited  ascendency  over  the 


Parisians,  and  its  popularity  was  daily  ex- 
tending to  the  provinces;    nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  many  of  their  most  important 
measures   were    patriotic    and   judicious. 
They  issued  a  decree,  authorizing  the  ma- 
gistrates to  require  military  aid  in  case  of 
riots  ;    lettres  de  \  cachet  were  abolished, 
the  parliaments  were  suspended  from  their 
fimctions,  and  a  new  bank  was  established 
by  the  name  of  Caisse  d' Extraordinaire, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  trade  and  r&- 
vivin^  the  public  credit.     But  these  wise 
and   advantageous    changes   were    unfor- 
tunately counteracted  by  innovations    of 
a  tendency  equally  unjust,  and  destructive 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion.    The  licentiousness  of  the  populace, 
and    the    hatred   of    superior    rank    and 
salutary  authority,  were  encouraged  ioid 
exasperated  by  the  abolition  of  every  here- 
ditary and  poUtical  distinction  ;  the  clergy 
and  the  monastics  were  despoiled  of  their 
estates,  estimated  at  150,000,000  of  livres, 
which  were  decreed  to  be  national  property, 
and  the  local  attachments,  and  most  amiable 
prejudices  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple were  effaced  or  extinguished  by  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  eighty-three 
departments,  subdivided  into  districts  and 
cantons,  each  having  its  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  legislative  government.    Of  all 
these    measures    the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of   the'  clei^y    was    the    most 
vigorously  and  generally  opposed.     It  was 
r^arded  as  an  act  of  extreme  ingratitude^ 
to  a  body,  which  had  recently  given  the 
nobles  an  example  of  willingness,  to  join 
the  tiers  etat  in  one  chamber,  and  to  unite 
with  them  in  their  plans  of  reform.     There 
have  been  ages  when  such  a  violation  of 
the  property  of  the  church  would  have  ex- 
cited a  religious  war,  but  at  the  preseut 
juncture  temporal  consideratioRs  were  seen 
to  predominate  over  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  church,  and  reverence  for  the'priest- 
hood. 

Notwithstanding,  Mounier,  Lally,  Tolen- 
dal, and  a  niunber  of  other  distinguished 
leaders,  who  had  zealously  supported  the 
party  of  the  king,  on  observing  the  violence 
of  these  proceedings  and  the  alternate  se- 
verity and  irresolution  of  the  monarchy 
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retired  from  the  assembly.  That  body 
continued  during  the  nemainder  of  the  year, 
to  proceed  with  vigor  and  dispatch  in  the 
fonnation  of  a  constitution.  Rigorous 
measures  were  adopted  against  sedition, 
which  produced  the  subsequent  massacre 
of  the  Champ  de  3Iars,  and  led  to  the 
disgrace  of  la  Fayette,  and  the  death  of 
Bailly. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  assembly  was  displayed 
in  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  which 
even  exceeded  the  licentiousness' of  the 
mob>  and  which  powerfully  prompted  its 
atrocity.  Twenty  thousand  literary  men 
were  daily  and  hourly  employed  in  ex- 
horting and  stimulating  the  people  to  every 
description  of  brutal  and  sanguinary  out- 
rage. Never  was  intellectual  superiority 
more  disgracefully  debased  by  the  venal 
panegyrists  of  corrupted  courts,  or  the 
hired  encomiast  of  titled  stupidity  and  in- 
significance, than  by  these  flatterers  of  an 
inftlriate  populace.  Even  in  the  promo- 
tion of  anarchy  and  disorder,  the  inventive, 
bold,  and  ready  genius  of  Frenchmen  was 
conspicuous.  A  confederacy  was  formed, 
which,  in  its  institution  and  effects,  ex- 
Iiibited  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  political  establishments.  A  combination 
had  been  formed  of  literary  men,  who  de- 
termined to  associate  under  the  name  of  a 
club,  with  the  inteiition  of  concerting  mear 
sures  for  guiding  the  conduct  of  the  mob, 
and  influencing,  by  the  dread  of  popular 
turbulence,  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  acts  of  the  municipal, 
judicial,  and  executive  bodies.  These 
demagogues  invited  into  their  society,  such 
of  the  populace  as  they  conceived  likely  to 
become  useful  instruments  of  their  designs, 
exhorted  tl>em  to  construct  other  clubs  in 
Paris  and  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
determined  that  such  meetings  should  be 
affiliaied  together.  One  of  the  clubs  meet- 
ing in  a  convent  formerly  belonging  to  the. 
Dominicans,  (who  were  distinguished  by 
the  titl^  of  Jacohins)  assumed  the  name  of 
the  Jacobin  club,  a  name  which  afterwards 
predominated  throughout  all  other  societies 
of  the  same  description.  In  the  first  de- 
iiberatioiiB  of  the  National  Assembly  these 


societies,  guided  by  literary  demagogues^ 
and    directing  the  populace,   obtained  m 
powerful   influence.      Many  of  the  law., 
givers  themselves  were  members  of  these 
new  institutions,  and  those  who  were  most 
'inimical   to    the  existing   establishments^ 
and  to  rank  and  property   were  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.     Various  in  detail 
as  were  the  precepts  of  these  innovators, 
in  principle  and  object  they  were  simple 
and  uniform.     Their  lessons  of  instruction 
and  exhortations  to  practice,  may  be  com«^ 
pressed  into  a  few  words.      Kelfgiou  is 
folly,  every  establishment  is  contrary   to 
natural  right,  order  is  an  encroachment  on' 
natural  freedom,  property  is  an  infringe- 
ment on  natural  equality.     Such  was  the 
system  generally  received  in  the  enthusiasm^ 
of  reform,  by  a  powerful  and  populous  na- 
tion,  distinguished   for    promptitude  and. 
fertility  of  genius,  for  boldness  and  activity 
of  character,  and  by  its  very  virtues  ren- 
dering its    errors  more  extensively    per. 
nicious. 

While  the  minds  of  the  populace  were 
influenced  by  delusive  representations j, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  most  pernicious ^ 
opinions,  the  financial  depstrtment  occu<< 
pied  the  attention  of  the  National  Assem^ 
bly.  The  objects  were  promoted  j^^^  , 
by  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  church  and  to  the  monastic  ordeis. 
These,  together  with  a  small  addition  to^ 
the  territorial  taxes,  enabled  it  to  abolish 
the  gabelle  on  salt,  and  other  imposts  op- 
pressive to  the  lower  orders.  The  satis- 
faction excited  by  these  proceedings  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  red  book,  containing  aa  ac- 
count of  the  money  issued  from  .the  trea- 
sury in  pensions  and  gifts,  during  the 
present  and  the  two  last  reigns.  From  this 
catalogue,  which  was  published  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examj^e  it,  and  was 
descanted  on  with  extreme  severity  by  the 
National  Assembly,  it  appeared,  that  the 
pensions  and  gratuities  granted  by  the 
crown,  made  a  material  part  of  the  burdens 
so  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  that  his^ 
majesty's  brothers  were  among  the.  prin- 
cipal receivers.  More  striking  proof  can- 
not be  adduced  of  the  culoable  ductility 
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of  temper,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  king's  misfortuQes,  than  was  afforded 
by^  these  pecuniary  disclosures.  While 
he*  was  rigidly  economical  in  what  related 
to  his  own  person,  he  was  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  sanction,  with  •  his  own  hand, 
these  enormous  and  extravagant  grants  to 
his  brothers. 

Reports  having  been. circulated  that  his 
majesty  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly  with  distrust  and  aversion,  he 
repaired  voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  to 
their  place  of  meeting,  and  declared  his 
assent  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
a  measure  that  disconcerted  for  a  while 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies  ;  but  while 
it  gratified  the  democratic  party,  whose  in- 
tention it  was  to  render  the  soverdgn  sub- 
servient to   the  legislature,  it  filled  vrith 
dismay  that  respectable    minority  which 
had  still  hoped  to  see  the  dignity  <^  the 
crown    restored,    under    limitations  con- 
sistent with  the  liberty  and  security  of  the 
people.      He  lost  the  attachment  of  the 
partizans  of  monarchy  without  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  the  democrats.     The  as- 
sembly taking  advantage  .of  the  king's  con- 
descension, passed  a  decree,  enjoining  every 
member  to  take  a  new  civil  oath,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  excluded  from  giving  his 
vote  on  any  occasion.     By  this  oath  each 
individual  pledged  himself  to  the  nation, 
to  the  law,  and  to  the  king,  to  maintain, 
with  all  his  power,  the  constitution  decreed 
by  the  National  Assembly  and  accepted 
by  the  monarch.     The  attachment  between 
his  majesty  and  the  representatives  which 
this  oath  apparently  secured,  excited  the 
most  unfeigned  rejoicing  among  the  well 
disposed  members  of  the  community,  and 
it  was  determined  to  celebrate  its  enact- 
ment by  a  public  confede/ation.     The  day 
already,  distinguished  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  was  selected 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  president,   and 
inhabitants  of  the  country  around  Versailles, 
laboured   v^ith   indefatigable   industry    to 
prepare  a  grand  amphitheatre  in  the  Champ 
de  MarSy   near  the   city.     In   that   plain, 
where  but  one  year  before  a  formidable 
assemblage  of  troops   had    menaced   the 
capital   with  ruin,    appeared   deputations 
Vol.  u 


from  the  national  guards,  and^from  all  the 
regular  troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  marines, 
and  foreign  soldiers  in  the  kingdom,  in 
addition  to  300,000  spectators  of  both 
sexes.  The  genius  of  the  nation  was  ob- 
servable in  the  manner  of  conductii^g  the 
preparations,  in  which  gaiety  and  mirth 
were  blended  with  labour.  The  king,  the 
representatives,  2000  musicians,  200  priests 
clothed  in  ^hite  surplices,  ornamented  with 
tri-coloured  ribbands,  and  preceded  by  the 
populai*  bishop  of  Autu^i,  dressed  ii^  his 
episcopal  robes,  tended  not  a  little  to  add 
to  the  grandeur  of  thi$  imposing  scene; 
a*  the  close  of  which  the  monarch,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  the  armed  cit^ns, 
took  a  dolemn  oath  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  spirit  of  anarchy  and  disoi^aniza^ 
tion  which  h^d  overspread  the  kingdom, 
and  extended  to  the  army  and  navy,  at 
length  reached  the  colonies.  It  was  well 
observed  in  the  National  Assembly  by  M. 
Bamave,  an  able  and  distinguished  leader 
of  the  revolution,  that  unfortunately  th^ir 
rights  of  men  could  not  apply  to  the  West 
Indies ;  that  if  they  endeavoured  to  make 
the  application  they  wpuld  lose  their 
colonies,  and  impoverish  their  trading  and 
manufacturing  towns,  until  the  common 
people,  grown  desperate  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  hopes,  would  be  rea'dy  to  sell 
themselves  to  the  enemies  of  the  revolution;. 
In  St.  Domingo  the  freemulattoes,  who  com- 
posed a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
relying  on  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  assem* 
bly,  began  to  consider  themselves  as  men, 
and  even  to  aspire  to  the  rights  of  citizens. 
The  white  inhabitants,  strack  with  horror 
at  the  idea  of  an  equality  of  rights  on  the 
part  of  a  race  which  they  had  hitherto  re- 
garded as  merely  brutal,  and  vtrhose  r^ 
latives  by  the  female  side  werje  still  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigorous  bondage,  denied 
them  a  participation  in  the  elections.  Both 
of  them  sent  deputies  to  the  mother  country,, 
and  the  pride  of  the  planters  and  the  pev^ 
tinacity  of  men  of  colour,  at  length  reduced 
the  most  flourishing  colony  belonging  to* 
Europe,  to  desolation  and  depain 

The  members  of  the  legislature  expe» 
rienced  in  theix  own  persons  manY  iucott^ 
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veniences  from  the  diffusion  of  their  favorite 
•doctrines.  They  had  found  it  necessary 
to  idolize  the  mob,  and  to  declaim  on  the 
majesty  of  ^the  people.  In  proportion  to 
the  zeal  and  success  with  which  they  cir- 
<rulat^  their  opinions,  meeting,  clubs, 
parties,  and  individuals,  regarded  them- 
selves collectively  and  semirately  as  rulers 
of  the  empire.  The  populace  and  the  sol- 
diers conceived  that  by  their  political  re- 
generation, they  were  entitled,  without 
restraint,  to  gratify  .  every  passion.  The 
most  active  of  the  re\Dlutionary  leaders 
had  spared  no  pains  to  banish  from  the 
people  every  remaining  impression  of 
Christianity.  A  great  portion  of  the  vul- 
-gar,  both  civil  and  military,  were  confirmed 
,  infidels.  From  the  utter  destitution  of 
religious  feeling  ia  every  class  of  society, 
the  most  serious  iniquity  was  perpetrated 
with  all  the  hilai^pty  of  inoffensive  merri- 
'ment  ^  acts  of  the  most  atrocious  inhu- 
manity were  committed,  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  with  exultation;  neither  the 
most  atrocious  guilt  nor  the  most  aban- 
doned licentiousness,  contributed  to  ren- 
der the  individuals,  in  whom  they  were 
united,  odious  or  unpopular. 

Previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  fete 
in  the  Champa  de  Mars,  the  credulity  of 
the  people  was  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  reception  of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  a  Prus- 
sian malcontent,  an  individual  anxious  to 
communicate  to  France,  the  knowledge 
of  that  liberty  which  he  durst  not  venture 
to  propagate  at  home.  He  was  one  of  those 
extraordinalry  individuals  who  could  never 
have  emerged  into  notice  but  by  the  per- 
petration of  some  enormous  crime,  nor 
-under  any  circumstances  in  any  country 
but  France.  He  supposed  himself  to  ex- 
cel chiefly  in  philosophy,  declamation,  and 
infidelity  ;  but  in  the  exhibition  of  his 
•eloquence,  he  unexpectedly  failed  ^to  at- 
tract that  notice  on  which  he  had  calculated 
with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Infidelity 
•  was  too  common,  either  to  attract  by  its 
novelty,  or  to  captivate  by  the  language 
in  which  it  wa«  conveyed.  Though  oratory 
dnd  infidelity  faAed,  he  shrewdly  suspected 
dtliat  extravagance  might  succeed.  Col- 
lecting a  great  number  of  his  companionn 


and  other  vagabonds  who  swarmed  about 
ithe  streets,  and  hiring  all  the  foreign  and 
grotesque  dresses  from  the  opera  and  play- 
houses, he  bedecked  his  retinue,  and,  pro- 
^  ceeding  to  the  National  Assembly,  intro- 
duced his  followers  as  strangers  arrived 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  disposed 
to  enter  into  fraternity  with  France,  and  be 
rescued  from  the  fangs  of  despotism.  That 
Cloote  might  exhibit  a  full  display  of  his, 
'  talents  for  oratory,  he  deliver^  a  speech 
in  the  name  of  his  dumb  creiV  of  ambassa- 
dors, declaring  that  those  citizen^  were  the 
real  representatives  of  all  mankind,  who 
had  desired  him  to  obtain  them  places  at 
the  ensuing  confederation.  This  deputa- 
tion, to  the  utter  degradation  and  the  in- 
delible disgrace  of  the  individuals  present, 
was  graciously  received  by  the  assembly^ 
of  which  it  being  the  evening  sitting,  the 
few  members  present  were  in  a  condition 
suited  to  a  frolic  ;  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  the  resolution  I  have  already 
noticed  for  the  abolition  of  titles,  and  the 
d^radation  of  the  nobility  Mas  passed, 
anid  it  was  decreed  that  the  figure  of  chained 
slaves,  intended  as  emblems  of  prostrate 
and  vanquished  nations,  surrounding  the 
statue  of  Lewis  XIV.  should  be  removed 
or  destroyed.  The  last  of  these  measures 
was  r^arded  with  satisfaction  by  the  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Had  it  not  be^i  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  assembly's  decree,  it  might 
have  long  remained  a  disgraceful  memorial 
of  the  insufferable  vanity  and  unjustifiable 
arrogance  of  tkat  haughty  despot. 

It  happened  contrary  to  expectation 
that  no  mischief  occurred  on  the  day  of 
confederation.  The  oath  administered  on 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  was  imposed  on  the 
same  day  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  was  too 
prevalent  to  be  corrected  by  oaths ;  they 
claimed  great  merit  to  themselves  for  re- 
dressing the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and 
presumed  that  they  were  endowed  with 
authority  to  redress  their  own.  They 
pretended  that  they  were  cheated  by  iheir 
officers,  and  different  regiments  under  that 
pretence  plundered  their  military  chests^ 
rhey  were  actively  engaged    in    all   the 
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tuiDuItK  and  disorders  which  were  con- 
stantly occurring.  The  marquis  de  Bouille 
commanded  the  troops  at  Metz,  and  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  National  Assem- 
bly to  suppress  the  insurgents  at  Nancy 
by  force  of  arms  ;  an  order  which  was  re- 
pented of  as  soon  as  given,  for  Bouille 
was  suspected  to  be  an  aristocrat  who 
might  employ  his  army  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  counter-revolution.  The  mar- 
quis appeared  before  Nancy  ;  he  found' 
the  insurgents  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
receive  him,  and  determined  on  a  vigorous 
defence.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  both  sides  suffered  severely,  but  the 
insyrgents  were  reduced.  The  rage  of  the 
people  of  Paris  was  beyond  description 
at  the  isacrifice  of  so  many  individuals, 
to  whom  they  attributed  the  virtues  and  the 
principles  of  genuine  patriots,  nor  was  the 
National  Assembly  less  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  its  own  indiscretion.  The 
populace  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  assem* 
bly  and  demanded  the  head  of  Bouille, 
whom  they  denominated  a  murdering 
aristocrat.  The  most  alarming  conse- 
ijuences  were  only  prevented  by  the  resolu- 
tion and  firmness  of  the  national  guards. 

This  event  hastened  the  resignation  of 
M,  Neckar,  and  his  final  departure  from 
France.  This  once  fl^vourite  minister 
of  the  people  received  on  the  night  of  the 
tumult  a  friendly  intimation  tliat  he  was 
destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the 
mob  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  fled 
from  his  house,  passing  several  hours  in 
the  fields  near  Paris,  agitated  by  the  mx>st 
gloomy  apprehensions.  He  had  declined 
from  his  former  importance  into  the  tool  of 
a  party,  wha  no  longer  wanted,  and  there- 
fore no  longer  valued,  his  services.  This 
neglect  preyed  deeply  on  his  spirit,  and  he 
instantly  set  out  for  Switzerland.  He  was 
stopped  at  the  little  town  of  Arcis-sur- 
Aube,  by  the  national  guard,  who  resolved 
that  a  minister  of  finance  should  not  quit 
the  country  till  he  had  made  a  proper  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs.  On  these  principles  he 
was  made  a  prisoner,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  niortification  of  applying  to  the  assem- 
bly, assuring  them  that  more  than  <£100,(XX) 
ef  his  property  was  lodged  in  the  French 


funds ;  a  sum  abundantly  sufficient  to 
compensate  any  trivial  error  which  might 
*be  found  in  his  accounts.  The  assembly 
returned  a  cold  and  laconic  answer,  but 
he  was  ordered  to  be  liberated,, and  arrived 
in  safety  in  his  own  country.  Whatever 
might  be  the  errors  of  Neckar  as  a  mmis- 
ter,  his  exile  was  occasioned  by  the  ex-^ 
emplary  rectitude  of  his  political  views  and 
his  personal  conduct.  His  int^rity  as  a 
statesman,  and  his  honesty  and  virtue  as 
an  individual,  rendered  him  the  objeqt  of 
hatred  and  of  jealousy  to  every  private 
profligate,  and  every  official  manager  or 
agent  of  political  deception. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  distin- 
guished by  many  acts  of  the  most  flagrant 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. They  ejected  from  their  livings 
the  refi-actory  priests  who  would  not  swear 
contrary  to  their  belief  and  conscience,  and 
filled  their  places  with  more  complaisstnt 
pastors,  who  were  willing  tp  submit  to  "  the 
powers  that  be ;"  and  in  a  few  months  the 
country  was  committed  to  the  guidance  of 
a  new  body  of  spiritual  teachers,  ardently 
attached!  to  the  revolution,  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  their  benefices.  '  Besides 
this  body  of  auxiliaries,  the  National  As- 
sembly, by  robbing  the  church,  procured 
another  class  of  active  assistants  in  the 
holders  of  assignments.  These  were  a  kind* 
of  revolutionary  p?iwu-brokers  who  ad- 
vanced money  on  phmderecl  effects  and  de- 
pended for  payment  on  the  stability  of  the 
new  system.  By  the  spiritual  influence  of 
these  elected  clergy,  and  the  temporal  in- 
fluence of  the  brokers,  the  people  became 
still  more  attached  to  the  revolution,  and 
its  engine,  the  National  Assembly.  T^iis 
body  of  legislators  finding,  confiscation  so 
productive  a  source  ef  revenue,  deemed  it 
unwise  to  confine  it  to  the  possessions  of 
the  church.  They  extended  their  system 
to  the  property  of  foreigners.  Sevefal 
German  princes,  secular  and  eccliesiastical, 
held  valuable  possessions  in  Alsace,  by 
tenures  repeatedly  ratified  under  the  most 
solemn  treaties  and  guaranteed  by  the  great 
neighbouring  powers.  Yet  these  rights 
the  National  Assembly  overthrew,  by  aij^ 
act  of  lawless  robbery.  ^  This  opeix  an* 
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unjustifiable  aggression  on  the  rights  of  in- 
dependent powers,  not  only  excited  the  in- 
dignant resentment  of  the  princes  who  were 
actually  despoiled,  but  the  displeasure 
and  apprehension  of  others.  The  emperor 
remonstrated  on  the  violation  of , existing 
treaties,  requuring  compensation  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future.  The 
National  Assembly  imputed  this  requi- 
sition to  hostile  intentions,  and  affirmed 
that  there  was  a  concert  of  foreign  sovereigns, 
French  ppnces,  and  aristocrats,  to  effect 
a  counter-revolution.  They  -  asserted  that 
Lewis  had  acceded  to  this  confedera- 
tion, and  was  preparing  to  escape  from 
France. 

The  king,  though  invested  by  the  con- 
ctitution,  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
power,  might  be  considered  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Paris,  as  in  the  virtual 
<:ustody  of  the  National  Assembly.    The 
Thuilleries  was  both  his  palace  and  his 
prison  ;  and  the  troops,  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  were  rather  spies  on  his  ac- 
tions than  the  guards  of  his  person.     Un- 
der these  circumstances*a'plan  was  formed 
for  setting  the  king  at  liberty,  and  by  con- 
Teying  him  to  some  place  on  the  German 
frontiers,'  where  he  might  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  ena- 
ble him  to  dictate  reasonable  terms  to  the 
assembly.      The    marquis     de    Bouille, 
governor  of  Metz,  wad  prepared  to  become 
the  chief  agent  in  the  enterprise,   but  he 
wanted  an  able  colleague  in  the  capital. 
Mirabeau,  whose  talents  and  address  pe- 
<;uNarly  qualified  him  for  such  a  task,  was 
now  no  more.     La  JFayette  was  too  en- 
thusiastic   and    too   eagerly    desirous   of 
popular  applause  to  be    entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  a  scheme  so  important 
^nd  so  difficult ;  and  the  king  was  too  ir- 
resolute and  possessed  too  little  firmness 
of  mind  to  bear  his  part  in  the  transaction, 
even  beneath  the  conduct  of  others. 

On  the  18th  of  April  his  majesty  intended 
to  repair  with  his  family  to  St.  Cloud,  a 
palace  about  three  miles  from  the  city. . 
In  the  moming,*^as  the  family  were  stepping 
into  their  carriages,  they  were  surromided 
by  aii  immense  crowd,  who  compelled  them 
to  return.     The  marquis  de  la  Fayette 


in  vain  interposed  to  procure  him  a  passage^ 
and  w^s  so  much  insensed  at  the  disregard 
shewn  to  liis  admonitions,  that  he  instantly 
resigned   the   command  of    the    national 
troops,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  resume  it.     His  majesty,  repairing  to 
the  assembly,  laid  before  it  his  complaints 
of  the  insult  offered  to  his  person,  which 
were   coolly  received.     After  giving  and 
receiving  assurances  of  fidelity  and  loyalty 
to   the  state,  and    formally    notifying  to 
foreign  powers  his  acceptance  of  the  con- 
stitution, he  proceeded  with  his  family  to 
St.  Cloud.    The  interruption  of  his  visit  to 
that  place  proved  very  unfavourable  to  the 
execution  of  his  project  of  escape,  as  it 
increased  the  vigilance  of  the  populace^ 
But  the  mortification  which  he  suffered 
from  being  cfespoiled  of  his  prerogatives, 
was  so  much  aggravated  by  the  humiliating 
thn^ldom  to  which  he  was  reduced,  that 
he  resdlved  to  attempt  his  own  extrication 
at  any  hazard,  and  in  defiance  of  every 
obstacle.      Montmedi,  a  fortress  on  the 
borders  of  Luxembui^,  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  .his  majesty's  residence  ;  and  the 
marquis  de  Bouille  had  prepared  to  focili- 
tate  bis  escape,  by  placing  relays  of  horses 
at  proper  places,  and  had  secured  his  pro- 
tection in  case  of  resistance,  by  posting 
parties  of  dragoons  under  various  pretexts, 
on  the  road.     On  the  18th  of  June  the 
Russiim  ambassador  procured  a  passport 
for  a  Russian  lady,  whom  be  describea  as 
about  to  set  out  for  Germany  vrith  a    ji^. 
specified  number  of  attendants  and 
two  children. .  On  the  20th,  the  royal  party 
left  Paris  about  midnight,  having  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  guard,  and  took  the 
road  of  Chalons  sur  Mame,  and  St.  Mene- 
hond.     At  the  latter  of  these  places  the 
postilliqii,  recognizing  Lewis  from  his  re- 
semblance to  his    picture,  informed  the 
postmaster,    who  dispatched  his   son  to 
V arennes  the  next  stage,  to  inform  the  ma- 
gistrates.    He  was  there  detained  till  some 
of  the  national  guards  could  be  assembled, 
by  the  preconcerted  overturning  of  a  wag- 
gon loaded  with  furniture,  upon  a  "bridge 
which  led  towards  Montmedi.      Parties 
of  dragoons  were  stationed  at  St.  Menehond 
and  Varennes,  but  were  seduced  from  their 
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duty.  On  informatioD  of  the  disaster,  de 
Boiiille  used  all  possible  dispatch  to  res- 
cue his  sovereign  ;  hastening  M'ith  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  to  Varennes  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  he  arrived  too  late  ;  his  ma- 
'jesty  had  been  placed  under  an  arrest, 
and  was  instantly  carried  back  to  Paris, 
under  an  escort  of  the  national  guards. 
The  king's  flight  having  been  discovered 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  filled  the  city 
with  the  greatest  consternation.  To  over- 
take him  was  impracticable,  as  Paris  was 
not  200  miles  from  the  frontiers,  and  he 
must  have  already  effected  one  third  of  his 
journey.  It  was  universally  believed  that 
measures  had  been  concerted  between  the 
king  and  his  partizans  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom,  where  he  was  to  collect  alt 
the  force  which  he  could  assemble  and  in- 
Tade  France.  The  National  Assembly 
having  met,  directed  that  the  people  should 
take  up  arms  to  repel  the  expected  at- 
tempts o{  the  king's  party.  Lewis  had 
left  particular  directions  that  no  use  should 
be  made  of  the  seals  of  office  during  hifir 
absence  ;  but  the  assembly  decreed  that 
>the  king,  having  absented  himself,  the 
business  of  the  nation  ought,  notwithstand* 
ing,  to  proceed,  and  that  the  seals  of  the 
state  should,  in  virtue  of  their  authority  as 
representatives  of  the  nation,  be  affixed  as 
usual  to  their  decrees  by  the  chief  minister. 
On  the  following  dajr  intelligence  arriving 
of  the  king^s  detention  excited  the  most 
general  exultation.  After  investigating 
the  conduct  of  various  suspected  persons, 
the  assembly  at  last  determined  to  subject 
the  sovereign  himself  to  judicial  ex- 
amination. A  deputation  of  three  members 
was  appointed  to  receive  his  deposition. 
He  refused  to  answer  any  interrogatories, 
but  avowed  his  willingness  to  disclose  the 
motives  of  his  departure.  He  declared 
that  he  was  induced  to  leave  his  capital 
by  his  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  royal 
family,  especially  her  majesty,  excited 
by  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and  tlie 
threats  conveyed  in  various  inflammatory 
pamphlets  which  were  circulated  with  im- 
punity ;  that  he  meant  not  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  but  only  to  repair  to  Montmedi, 
where  he  would  have  been  better  situateil 


than  at  the  capital  for  opposing  the  at- 
tempts oi  foreign  powers  ;  that  he  wished 
to  ascertain  by  his  absence  from  Paris  the 
real  wishes  of  the  nation  respecting  the 
constitution,  and  that  he  vnshed  to  prove 
to  France^  and  tp  Europe  that  he  was  at 
liberty  and  not  a  prisoner,  as  was  \believed 
by  many. 

The   majority  of  the  people    were  of 
0{tinion   that  the  king  having  abandoned 
'them,  could  no  longer  claim  their  attach- 
ment or  obedience,  and  ought  to  be  tried 
and  punished  for  his  violation  of  his  public 
duty  :  but  the  assembly  acted  upon  thiu 
occasion  with  unusual  magnanimity,  and 
passed  an  act  of  oblivion.    In  order  to 
prevent  farther  tumult,  it  declared  that  the 
revolution  was-  complete.    The  committee 
for  compiling  and  digesting  their  decrees, 
viras  enabled  to  produce  the  new  constitu- 
tional code  on  the  fourth  day  of  AugAst. 
Each  article  having  been  separately  de- 
bated in  the  assembly,  the  code  was  pre* 
sented  to  his  majesty,  and  consecrated  by 
his  acceptance,  accompanied  by  an  oath 
that  he  would  employ  the  powers  vested 
in  him,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constittt* 
tion  and   the  due  execution  of  the  law. 
Soon  after  the  occurrence  of  this  solemnity 
tiie  constituent  assembly,  having  acconw 
plished  the  objects  of  its  mission,  dissolved 
Itself  on  the  30th  of  September,   after  a 
session  of  two  years  and  four  months.  From 
this  moment  the  balance  of  power  among 
4:he  sever^ljparties  of  the  state  was  entirely 
lost.     The'  most  violent  measures  .of  the 
majority  in  the  National    Assembly  had 
been  modified  in  their  tendency,  or  counter- 
acted in  their  object,  by  the  influence  of 
several  enlightened  and  independent  mem- 
bers ;  but  On  the  dissolution  of  that  body 
nothing  was  wanting  to  the  success,  and 
the  predominance  of  the  partizans  of  un- 
limited democracy.    The  democrats  were ' 
favoured  by  the  proceedings  of  the  foreign 
prinees,  whose  rights   the  assembly  had 
mvaded   and   whose  property    they    had 
sequestrated.      The    congresses    held    at 
Mantua  and  at  Pilnitz,  to  consider  of  the 
most  effectual  measures  by  which  restitu- 
tion might  be  obtained,  excited  a  suspicion 
that  their  secret  objects  were  the  fsvasion 
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of  France,  the  suo version  of  Us  new  con*. 
t»titution^  and  the  disinemberment  of  the 
kingdom. 

it  is  impossibly  vO  retrace  the  events  of  ^ 
the  preceding  year  without  4amenting  the 
untimely  fate  of  the  accomplished  but  nn« 
^principled  Mirabeau.  Possessing  the 
most'  commanding  eloquence,  a  gift  de- 
rived from  nature  alone,  he  exhibited  the 
rare  example  of  a  man,  without  any  pre- 
vious study,  displaying  all  the  promptitude, 
the  boldness,  the  variety,  and  the  graces 
of  a  veteran  and  accomplished  orator. 
Born  a  noble  but  excluded  by  his  own 
order,  he  became  a  deputy  from  the  third 
estate,  and  for  some  time  sustained  the 
popular  cause  with  a  fluency  that  charmed, 
with,  a  genius  that  astonished,  with  an  en-^ 
thusiasm  that  animated  and  envap^ured 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Such  was  the 
magic  of  his  oratory,  that  while  he  spoke 
his  auditory  forgot  the  scandalous  im- 
m  rality  of  his  life;  such  was  his  good 
fortune,  that,  a  few  short  intervals  excepted, 
he  retained  his  c€;lebrity,  even  after  he  had 
been  corrupted  by  the  court ;  and  such  hjs 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  that  with 
a  voice  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  he  bequeathed  his  opinions 
m  the  ifbunation  of  a  new  constitution,  as 


hh  last  and  most  ii;alu^b]e  Ijbg&icy,  to  a 
mofirning  and  applauding  people. 
.  'As  an  author  he.exhijbit^l  )Hore  zeal 
than  genius,  and  moi;e  industry  than  talent '; 
he  declaimed  rather  tl\Un-  argued,  ^he^  sur- 
prised rather  than  coiif i^ccd.  /'l^hough^ 
his  tune  had  been  devo<eJ  .to  lice.i>tipus 
pleasures,  his  writings,  w^e  always  dedi- 
cated to  ^he  cause.of'hpiiotir,.  humanity, 
and  virtue.  It  was  as  an^Oratoi;,  alone, 
however,  that  he  stood ,  unrivalled.  To 
conceive  a  just  idea  of  the  effects,  he  pro- 
duced, it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
witness  the  lofty  and  continued  flights  of 
his  eloquence  on  great  occasions,  or  the 
majestic  cadence  of  his  language,  and  the 
varied  intonations  of  his  voice  on  unim- 
portant subjects.  Nor  were  the  features 
of  his  countenance  or  the  gesticulations 
of  his  person,  although  the  one  was  devoid 
of  elegance,  and  the  other  of  beauty,  de- 
ficient in  interest  or  unsuitable  to  his  pur- 
pose ;  the  frown  upon  his  ample  forehead, 
the  lightning  of  his  eye,  and  the  thunder  of 
his  voice,  well  accorded  with  the  other  cha- 
racteristics of  his  eloquence,  and  impressed 
with  involuntary  admiration  the  individuals 
who  detested  his  private  vices,  and  sus* 
pected  his  public  principles.. 
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Jmpressian  produced  on  the  Public  Mind  in  Efiffland  by  the  Frfnch  Revolution — Riots 
at  Birmingham — The  Sentiments  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  an  the  late  EventS"^^ 
Proceedings^/  the  Continental  Powers — Treaties  of  Pavia  and  Pilnitz — Meeting 
of  th^  Legislative  Assemble} — Establishment  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  of  the  Feuillans^ 
and  the  Cnrondists — Character  of  their  Leaders^-Formati^n  ef  the  New  Ministry-'-^ 
Death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold — Views  of  his  Successor. 

THE  important  reToIution  which  had  design  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  were 

occurred  in  France  could  not  but  relieved   from  their  apprehensions,  whent 

be  viewed  with  anxiety  by  the  neighbour-  they  saw  that  powerful  rival  disabled  from 

ing  nations.     Some  men,  actuated  by  the  contending  with  England  by  her  domestic 

loire  of  novelty  or  an  aversion   to  1<^1  troubles.      Among  the    British    subjects 

restraint,  hailed  the  approach  of  those  days  who  declared   themselves  the  fnends  of 

when  mankind  would  be  blest  with  the  liberty,   there  were    undoubtedly  a    few 

full   enjoyment   of-  liberty  ;    and  others,"  who  wished  for  a  republican  government, 

from  interested  motives,  were  desirous  of  and  others  who  were  inflamed  with  a  spirit 

any  change  that  might  afford  them  an  op-  ofviolent  Jacobinism;  but  no  man  of  candor 

portiinity  of  improving  their  condition,  or  will  deny  that  many  of  them  were  sincerely 

repairing  their  broken  fortunes.      Many  attached  to  the  principles  of  that  constitution 

were  affrighted  by  the  progress  of  princi-  which  was  improved  and  secured  under 

pies,  which  gave  to  the  people  the  power  the  sway  of  William  III.     Individuals  of 

of  new  modelling  their  forms  of  govern-  these  different  descriptions  celebrated  the 

ment,  while  in  England  the  sincere  well-  anniversary  of  the  French   revolution  in 

wishers   to    the  established   constitution,  convivial  meetings   at  London,  Norwich, 

looked  forward  to  the  result  of  the  changes  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns, 

in  Prance  with  extreme  solicitude  ;  appre-  At  Birmingham  a  similar    meeting  took 

hensive  that  the  glorious  system  of  govern-  place  but  did  not  end  without  disturbances, 

ment'under  which  the  British  people  had  An  appeal  had  been  previously  made  to 

so  long  flourished,  might  be  undermined  the  people  in  a  printed  bill,  complaining, 

in  its  principles  by  designing  men,  or  might  in  strong  terms,  bf  political  abuses  and 

be   reduced  to  ruin  amidst  the  crash  of  general    grievances,     yet    recommending 

empires.     Those  who  considered  France  as  order    and   forbearance  till   the  majority 

the  rival  of  our  commercial  prosperity  and  should  be  disposed  to  resist  oppression 

political  grandeur,  who  had  observed  with  As  a  riot  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted, 

regret  the  struggles  made  by  that  kingdom  some  zealous  partiz^ns  of  the  civil  and  re- 

to  augment  its  naval  force,  even  during  its  ligious  establishment  might  have  circulated 

deoiine,  and  thought,  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  this  paper,  that,  being  regarded  as  the  pro* 

the  works  constructed  at  Cherburg,  for  the  duction  of  the  discontented  party,  it  might 

security  o^ihat  fortress  and  the  acc'ommo-  excite  odium   against  them  ;   but  this  is 

dation  of  their  navy»  were  more  vast  in  their  merely  the  cursory  surmise  of  a  partial 
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^istonan,  and  caxmot  be  stated  as  an  his-, 
torical  fact. 

\  The  populace  assembling  near  the  hotel 
at  whicn  the  festive  party  dined,  gave  va- 
rious signs  of  disapprpbation.  J^tex  the 
celebrators  of  the  anniversary  had  retired, 
the  windows  of  the  house  were  broken,  and 
the  rioters  proceeded  to  more  serious  mis- 
chief. They  set  the  new  meeting-house  on 
fire,  nearly  demolished  the  old  one,  and 
destroyed  the  house,  library,  and  philoso- 
phical apparatus  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was 
|iarticalarly  obnoxious  to  these  turbulent 
champions  otf  church  and  state.  Several 
'  other  hcrases  near  the  town  were  burned* 
because  they  belonged  to  dissenters,  and 
in  one  of  these.some  of  the  incendiaries  lost 
their  lives.  .  The  civil  power  being  unable 
to  prevent  the  Qontinuance  of  tumult,  de- 
predation, and  havoc,  troops  were  sent 
uto  the  town  and  ordered  to  scour  the 
country.  Four  of  the  offenders  were  con- 
demned at  Warwick,  two  were  hanged, 
and  tlie  county,  being  sued  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley and  others  who  had  suffered  the  loss 
cif  property,  compensation  was  awarded 
by  the  jury. 

The  msdice  of  party  was  exercised  on 
this  occasion  in  various  animadversions. 
Some  accused  the. magistrates  of  having 
connived  at  the  proceedings  of  the  rioters 
i^ainst  individuals,  who  were  suspected  of 
a  want,  of  attachment  to  the  government. 
Others  affirmed  with  equal  injustice,  that 
the  dissenters  and  their  friends  deserved 
these  attacks  for  presuming  to  express 
their  joy  at  the  triumph  of  the  French  re- 
volutionistSi  The  former  party  were  of 
opinioa  that  too  few  were  punished  for 
delinquency  so  outrageous,  while  the  latter 
seemed  to  consider  it  as  an  act  of  cruelty 
to  put  any  of  the  rioters  to  death. 

The  contrast  of  sentiment  on  tne  sub- 
ject of  the  French  revolution,  was  ^mani- 
fested in  the  speeches  of  several  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  parliament  in  the 
present  and  preceding  year^  When  a  re* 
port  respecting  the  military  estimates  was 
made  from  the  committee  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1T90.  a  further  debate  occurred, 
IB  which  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  ardent 
admiratiou    of   the    revolutionists.     Mr. 


Burke  replied  by  adverting  with  consider- 
able vehemence  to  the  internal    state  of 
France.     That  country,  he  observed,  from 
the    single  circumstance    of  its    vicinity, 
ought  to  call  forth  6ur  vigilence  in  the  first 
instance,  not  merely  on  account  of  her  ac- 
tual power,  but  on  account  of  her  influence 
and  example,  which  once  had  been  and 
might  yet  become,  more  dangerous  thaa 
her  determined  hostility.     He  mentioned 
the    more    early   part    of   the    reign    of 
Lewis  I XIV.    and    with   what    difficulty 
the  patriots  of  that  day  struggled  in  our 
country  against  the  influence  of  an  exam- 
ple, of  which  the  success   and  splendor 
not  only  captivated  our  kings,  Charles  and 
James,  but  made  some  impression  on  all 
ranks  and  denominations  of  people.     The 
danger  in  the  last  age  arose  from    yjoQ 
an  example  of  despotism  in  govern- 
ment and  intolerance  in  religion  ;  but  tlie 
present  disease' was  of  a  character  directly 
opposite,  and  still  more  likely  to  be  con- 
tagious.     On  the  side  of  religion  it  was 
atheism,  and  anarchy  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment.    We  were  in  danger  of  being  led 
to  imitate  the  excesses  of  an  irrational,  un- 
principled, plundering,  ferocious,  and  ty- 
rannical democracy,  through  a  foolish  ad- 
miration of  successful  fraud  and  violence. 
He  considered  the  late  assumption  of  citi- 
zenship by  the  army  as  the  worst  part  of 
the  example  set  by  France,  and  in  animad- 
verting on  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox,  so 
contrary  to  his  owa,  expressed  his  regret 
in    differing    from    his    valuable    friend.. 
Having  pronounced  a  beautiful  panygeric 
on  his  superior  talents,  and  having  borne 
testimony  to  the  natural  moderation,  dis- 
interestedness   and    benevolence    of    his 
disposition,  he  entreated  the  house,  from 
his  coming  forward  to  notice  an  expression 
or  two  of  his  best  friend,  to  judge  of  his 
extreme  anxiety  to  prevent  the  contagion 
of  French  principles  from  the  slightest  dif- 
fusion in   Great  Britain,  where   be   well 
knew  that  some  wicked  persons  had  ari^ 
dently  wished  to  recommend  an  imitatioa 
of  the  French  spirit  of  reform ;  so  strotigly 
would  he  oppose  the  least  tendency  to- 
wards the  means  of  introducing  a  demo* 
cracy  like  theirs,^  as  well  as  the  end  itself 
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that  lie  would  forsake  his  best  friettds  and 
anite  with  bis  bitterest  enemies,  in  erder 
to  oppose  both  the  means  and  the  end. 

Mr«  Burke  then  took  a  cursory  survey  ^f 
the  recent  transactions  in  France.  Thdt 
•nation,  he  said,  had  gloried,  (and  some  m 
Great  Britain  had  thought  proper  to  iBhare 
in  the  gi^pry)  in  bringing  about  a  revolu- 
tion, as  if  revolutions  were  iieneficial  in 
themselves.  All  the  crimes  andhorrevs 
wbidi  led  to  the  .French  revolution,  whidi 
marked  its  progress  and  night' viituaily 
attend  hs  establishment,  weT%  nothing 
thought  of  by  the  lorerv  of  revolntbuF. 
The  Freneh  had  made  ththr  wsy  to  a  bad 
constitution  throngh  the*  destrncttoo  of 
th^r  country,  when  they  werein  possession 
of  a  good  one.  Of  tb»  they  Were  in  pos- 
session on  the  very  day  in  which  the  stales* 
Seneral  met  in  separate  orders*  Their 
usiness^  had  they;  possessed  eillier  virtue 
or  wjsdmn^was  to  secure  tfie  independence 
of  the  states,  aceovdiog  to  those  ^orders 
under  the  moMSPch  cm  the  throne,  and  tlhat 
purpose  being  accomplished,  iien^  and  not 
fill  then,  it  was  their  datf  to  proceed  to 
the  repress  of  grievances. 

Insltad,  however,  of  actng  in  tiiis  landa- 
ble  moiiner,  and  improving  th^  iabvie  of 
the:  state^  an  object  for  wfaieh  they  had 
lieen  called  by  their  sovereign,  aiid  de* 
{rated  by  their  coimtry,  they  pursued  a 
course    entirely    diflbrmt.      They    #rBt 
destroyed  all  the  balances  that  tended  to 
confirm  the  stabiKty  of   the  state,   and 
framed  and  recorded  a  digest  of  ansMhy, 
4«iominated  the  Rights  of  Man,  exhibiting 
a  pedtiaitic  prostitntion  of  elementary  prin- 
Omles.  that  would   disgrace  an    English 
seiioot-boy.    It  was,  however,  much  worse 
dian  triiling  and  pedantry  in  them^  for  they 
systematically*  destroyed  every  hold,  civil 
or  religions  on  the  public  mind.    The  most 
pernicious  effect  of  all  their  proceedings 
was  upon  the  militory.    Were  it  the  ques- 
tion whether  soldiers  were  lo  forget  that 
they  were  citizens  as  an  abstract  principle, 
he  would  not  quarrel  respecting  it  X'  but  if 
applied  to  the  events  which  had  taken  place 
in  France,  where  the  abstract  prmctpte  was 
clothed  with  its  oircumstanees,  he  hoped 
his  friend  Mr.  Fox  would  coincide  with 
Vol.  I. 


him  iftr  opteioi)^  tliat  the  bceufrt neea  in  that 
ooilntry  were-  no  ground  for  exuKatioo, 
whether  wo  consideoed  the  act  or  the  ey- 
ampk.  It  was  not  the  mere  circnmstaiice 
.ofan  army  under  tins  Kspectftbk  and  pa- 
•triotie  oitiaena^  emhodUea  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  tymany^  but  the  case  of  com- 
mon aoJdiers  ahsMiming  tbcMr  officers  to 
unite  with  a  furiona  «ad  Ikentiouo  rabble. 

He  wan  deeply  «iineimed  .that  this 
strange  thing,;  denotnittated  the  French  Re- 
irohi  tion,  shOnUl  be.  put  in  the  balance  irith 
rtbat^glorioua  event  vanally  called  the  Bevo- 
lotion  in  JEnglAud,  and:  the  behavknidr  of 
the  soldiei7  on  that  occasion^  •  Cim^mrod 
.with  thJBi  condnot  off  some  of  tho  Ftenoh 
troops  in  the  present  instance*  At  that, 
time  Ibe  priisceof  Orange,  one  of  th6  Wood* 
royal  of  England,  waa  called  in  by  .^ 
flowier  of  the  arisloetatical.  party  to  tfarfioul 
the  antient  constitution,  but  by  no  means 
to  level  all  distinctions*  To  this  pliobe 
so  invifead,  the  aristociailiQd  party,  who 
eonunanded  the  troops,  went  onrer  ia  bodies 
with  disir  cfiSertnt  eerpa,.  aa  the  savioufs 
of  their*  comilry^  The  ^ject  of  military 
obedleifce  was  dkanged^  Init  the  primeiple 
of  nrilftary  obedienoe  waanot  tntsfcrujited 
for  a  single  aaoment. 

Jf  the  cevdoct  of  the  EngUsh.  armies  was 
dBfferent,  so  also  was  that  of  the  whole 
Bngli^h  nation  at  that  memorable  period, 
in  ikci  the<  circumstances  of  our  revotntioni 
and  that  of  France,  are  exactly  the  reverse 
of  eiich  other,  in  ahaost  every  particular, 
as  well  as  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  tnmi^- 
action,  ^hat  we  did  was  m  truth  and 
substance,  and  in  a.  coHstitutionalf  paint 
of  view,  not '  to  cause  a  revelation  but  to 
pr^entit.  Wedidnot  impair bwtstreugtben 
the  monarchy,  and  we  did  not  injure  or 
'  d^rade  the  ohui^ch.  We  wade  no  cbanBe 
in  thefnndamentad  pavtsof  ourconstiaiiilmi; 
'and  the  nation  preserved  the  same  ranks, 
mivileges,  and  tec^rities-  for  proflerty. 
The  church  and  state  were  the  same  aGfUr 
as  before  the  revolution,  hut  we  may  ven- 
•lure  to  maintain  that  id  every  part'*  diOy 
were  much  better  secnred.  *    ' 

Theresult  of  all  this  was,  that  the  rtate 
flourished.  Instead  of  lyinjf,  as  if  d^ad^  m 
a  species  oi  trance,  or  exposed  like  some 
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^others  in  an  epUeptic  4t  to  the  pity  or 
scorn  of  the  world,  for  her  wild  cofivulsiiie 
moTements  unfit   for  every  purpose  but 

'  that  of  dashing  out  her  brains,  Ureat  Britain 
rose  above  the  standard  even  of  her  former 

'■  self.  A  period  thus  commenced  of  a  more 
improved  domestic  jprotperity,  and  still 

>  continues  notonly  vnimpaired/  but  in  every 
part  much  bettl^r  secured. 

It  was  in  reply  to  this^oration,  'that  Mr. 
Fox,  after  expressing  his  esteem  and  vene- 

-ra<fbn  for  <^Burke,  declared  that  if  he  were 
to  *  put  all  the  infosmation  he  Jiad  gained 
fi'om  books,  all  that 'he  had  Teamed  from 
science,  or  >  tlnit  4he  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  afianrs  had  taught  him  mto  one 

*  scale,  and  the  ^improvement  he  had  de- 
rived from  Mn  Burke's  conversation  in  the 
other,  the  latter  would  preponderate.  Still, 
however,  hecotld  not  agree  with  the  opinion 

^  of  his  finend  respecting  the  French  revolu- 
*tion,:  at  'which  he^rejoiced  as  an  emancipar- 

*  tion  from  despotism.  He  declared  himself 
'  as  nrach  an  enemy  to  democratica)  as  to 
i  aristocraticalor  monarchical  despotism,  but 

he  did  not  apprehend  that  the^  new  con- 

*  stitution  of  France  would  degenerate  into 
that  description  of  tyranny.  He  was  a 
friend  only  to  a  mixed  government  like  our 
own,  in  which  if  the  aristocracy  or  any  of 
the  three  branches  were  destroyed,   the 

,  good  effects  of  the  whole  and  the  happiness 
derived  under  it  would  in  his  mind  be  at 
;.anend. 

Mr*  Sheridan'expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  remarks  and   reasonings  of 
Burke,  much  more  strongly  than  Mr.  Fox. 
He  thought  them  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  geB€»ral  principles .  and  conduct  of  so 
'Constant  and  powerful  a  friend  of  liberty, 
and^one  who  so  highly  valued  the  British 
rfovomment  and  revolution.    Indignation 
and  abhorrence  of  the  French  revolution^ 
he  regarded  as  inconsistent  withadmiration 
of  that  of  England.  Detesting  the  cruelties 
that  had  been  committed,  hCfimputed  thrai 
to  the  natural  resentment  ^f  a  populace, 
for  long-suffiearecf  and  .ioag^elt- oppression. 
He  praised  the  National  Assembly  as  the 
^dispensers  of  good  to  their  own  country 
^soia.to  other  .nations.   .Its  members  h^ 


exerted  a  firmness  and  persisverance  hilherttt 
unexampled,  which  had  secured  the  liberty 
of  France,  and  vindicated  the  cause  of  man- 
kind. Which  of  their  actions  could  au- 
thorise theappeUation  of  a  bloody,  ferocious, 
•and  tyrannical  democracy  ?  Burke,  pev^ 
ceiviiig  the  views  of  Sheridan  to  be  totally 
different  from  his  own,  disapproving  in 
particular  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
resemblance  between  the  principles  of  the 
two  revolutions  in  France  and  England^ 
and  impressed  with  the  persuasion  that 
the  construction  i>f  his  observations  was 
uncandid  and  unjust,  declared  that  Mr. 
Sberidaaaiid  he  were  from  that  time  sepa- 
rated for  ever  in  politics.  "  Mr.Sherjdaii 
(he  said)  has  sacrificed  my  friendship. in 
.exchange  for  the  applause  of  clubs  and  as* 
sociations.  I  assure. him  he  will  find  the 
acquisition  too  insignificant  to  be '  worth 
the  price  at  which  it  is  purchased.** 

Mr.  Burke  had  many  correspondents  at 
Paris  of  different  nations,    abilities^  and 
sentiments.    Through  thevi  be  complete 
his  acquaintance  with  the  French  system. 
While .  attending  to  its  progress  and  its 
oJ>eration  within  the  country  whidi  jtmone 
immediately  afieoted,  he*directed  his  views 
to  the  impressions,  which,  it;  had  made  in 
his  own,  country;     The  promulgation  of 
Dr.  Price's  political-opinions  in  a  printed 
sermon,  animated  Mr.  Burke  to  convince 
mankind  that  the.  French  revolution  »did 
not  tend  to  ameliorate  but  to  deprave  4fae 
human  character.     To  establish  his  po- 
sitico  he  analized  the  principles  on  which 
the  revolutionists  reasoned,  the  religious^ 
moral,  aqd  political  system  on  which  they 
acted,  and. tne  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequences of  their  doctrines.     Profound 
fwisdom,  -solid  and  beneficial  philosophjc, 
teAforced  by  all  the  power  of  Mr.  Burke's 
^eloquence,  produced  an  important  change 
>\n  the  public  opinion.  From  this  time  many 
/men   of   talents,   learning,    and  political 
/eminence,  openly  declared  sentiments  de- 
cidedly inimical  to  the  French  revolution. 
The  nobility,  with  few  exceptions,  weFe 
ap{>rehensive  of  the  dangers  which  awaited 
their  order  if  French  principles  became 
jyrevAlent  in  Great  Britain.    Tiie  public 
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opinion,  wKicIi  bad  been  at  first  BoextreAnely 
fuYouiable,  \7as  at  the  end  of  1790  greatly 
divided. 

In  expressing  bis  opiniona  of  the  Riglits 
of  Man,  Mr.  Burke  was  equally  distin- 
guished ?)y  the  profundity  of  nis  views  and 
the  splendor  of  his  eloquenee.      *'  Far/' 
he   exclaimed,   **  ani    I  from  denying  in 
theory,  far  fe  it  from  my  heart,  from  with- 
holding  in  practice,  if  I  were  of  power  to 
give  or    to  withhold,   the  real    rights  of 
raen.     In  denying  tlieir  false    claims    of 
right,  I  do  not  wish  to  injure  those  which 
are  real,  and  such  as  their  pretended  rights 
MTQuld  totally  destroy.    If  civil  society,  be 
*   made  for  the  advantage  of^Eian,  all  the  ad* 
vantages  for  which  it  is  made  became  his 
right ;  it  is  an  institution  of  beneficence, 
and  law.  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting  by 
rule.    Men  have  a  rigfat:to  live  by  that  rule. 
They  have  a  right  to  justice  as  between 
their  fellows,   whether  their,  fellows    are 
employed  in  politica)  fimctioBSr  or  in  or- 
dinary, occupation.    They^  have  a.  eight  to 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  to  the  means 
of  rendering  their  industry  fruitful.    They 
have  a  right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their 
parents,  to  the  nourishment  and  improver 
ment  of  their  ofispring,  to  instruction  in 
life  and  consolation,  in  death.     Whatever 
each  man  can-  separately  do  without  tres* 
passing  on  others,  he  has  a  right  to  for 
himself,  and  he  has  alright  to  a.  fair  per-? 
tion  of  all  which  society,  with  its  combina- 
tion of  skill  a,nd  force,  can  do  in  his  favor. 
In  this   partnership  all  men  have  equal 
rights,  but  not  to  equal  things;    He  that 
has  but  five  shillings  ia  the  partnership^ 
has  as  good  a  right  to  it*  as  he  that  has  five 
hundred  has  to  his  larger  proportion,  but 
he  has  not  a  right  to  an  equal  dividend  in 
•the  product  of  the  joint  estate;,  and  as  to 
the  share  of  power,  authority,  and  directfon^ 
which  each  individual  ought 'to  have  in 
the  management  of.  the  state,  that  I  must 
deny  to   be  amongst  the  direct  original 
rights  of 'man  in  civil  society,  for  I  have  in 
my  contemplation,  the  civil,  social   man, 
and  no  other. .   It  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by 
convention.. 

**  Ir  civil  society,  be  the  offspring  of  coft- 
vention,  that. convention  must  belts  law. 


That  convention  must  limit  and  modify  air 
the  descriptions  of  constitution  which  are 
formed  under  it.  Every  sort  of  legislative, 
judiciai,and  executory  power,  are  its  crea- 
tures. They  can  have  im>  bei^g  in  any 
other  state  of  things;  and  how  can  any 
mauv  claim,  und^r  the  conventions  of  civil 
society,  rights  which  do  not  so  much  as 
suppose  its  existence. 

"  Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of 
natural-rights  which  may  and  do  exist  in 
totalindenendence  of  it,  and  exist  in  inuch' 

Sreater  elearueas  and  in  a  much  greater 
egree  of  abstract  perfection ;   but  their 
abstract .((effection  istheir  practical  defect . 
By^haviug  a  right  to  every  thing,  jthey  want  • 
every  .thing.     Government  is  a  contrivance 
of  bumaii  wisdom,  to  provide  for  human^ 
wants.    Men  have  a  eight  that  these  wanta 
should  be  provided  for  by  this  wisdom.. 
Among  these  wants  is  to  be  reckoned,  the 
wanti.  out  of  civil  society^,  of  a  sufficient 
restraint  upon  thfeir   passions.       Society 
requires,  Jiot  onI5^  that  thi^  passions  of  in^' 
dividuals^  should  be  subjected^ .  but  that' 
even  iiithe  mass  and  body,  as  well' as  in^ 
the  individuals,  the    inclination  of  meQ^ 
should  frequently  be  thwarted,  their-  will*, 
co^troll^d,  and  their  passion's  brought  into 
subjection. «  This  can  only  be  done  by  a 
power  distinct  from  themselvec^. and  ftot 
in  the  exercise  of  its  function*  subject  to 
that  will,  and  those  passions  which  it  is  its^ 
offica  to  bridle  and  tp  subdue.    In  this' 
sense  the  restraints  on  men,  as^  well  as  their 
liberties,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  their 
rights.     But,askthe  liberty  and  the  restric-^ 
tfons  vary  with  time  and  circumstances,^, 
and-  admit  of  infinite   modification,  they« 
cannot  be  settled  by  any  abstract  rule,  and^ 
nothing. is  so  foolish  as  to  discuss  them<- 
upon  that  principle.'' 

In   1791  a  bill  was  proposed   for  the- 
government  of  Canada.     In  discussing  it 
Mr.  Burke  entered  upon-  the  general  prin<^ 
ciples  of  legislation;  c<^nsidered  the  docr- 
trine  of  the  rights  of  man,  proceeded  to  its- 
offspring,,  the  constitution  of  France,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  tbht  a  design  had! 
been  formed  in  this  country  for  the  sub^- 
version  of  thte  monarch's  authority^  and  fi>ri- 
the  corruption  of  the  legislative  bodies. . 
rSr   
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My.  Burke  being  called  to  order,  Mr. 
Fox,  ill  order  to  .remove  the  imputation  on 
hi3  conduct  and  opinion,  conreyed  by  the 
speech  of  his  friend  and  by  the  previous 
observations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  declared  liis  con- 
viction that  the  British  constitution,  though 
defective  in  theory,  was  in  practice  excel- 
lently adapted  to  this  countiy.      He  re-, 
peated,  however,  his  praises  of  the  French 
revolution ;  bethought  it,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind,' and  proceeded  to  express  his 
dissent  from  Burke's  opii^ion  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  inconsistent  with  just  views  of  the 
inherent  rights  of 'mankind,  and  with  that 
gentleman's  former  principles.     Mr.  Burke 
replied  in  the  following  language.     "  Mr. 
]Cox  has  treated  me  with  harshness  and 
malignity  ;   after  having  harassed  with  his 
li^t  troops  in  the  skirmishes  of  order,  he 
brought   the  heavy  artillery   of  his  own 
gieat  abilities  to  bear  on  me."    tie  main- 
tained that  the  constitution  and  general 
system  of  the  French,  were  replete  with 
anarchy,  impiety,  vice,  and  misery.     He 
4enied  the  vcharge  of  inconsistency  ;    his 
qpi^ions*on  government>  he  insisted,  had 
been  the  same,  during  the  whole  career  of 
bis  political  life.    He  said  Mr.  Fox  and  he 
bad  often  difCpred,  and  there  bad  been  no 
loss  of  friendship  between  them,  but  **  there 
is  somethijig  in  the  cursed  French  consti- 
tution which  envenoms  every  thing.**    Fox 
,  whisphered  '*  there  is  no  loss  of  friendship 
between  us."  Burke  answered,  "  There  is— 
I  know  the  price  oi  my  conduct ;  our  friend- 
ship is  at  an  end."    He  concluded  by  ex- 
horting the  two  great  men  who  headed  the 
opposite  parties,  whether  they  should  move 
in  the  political  bemisphere  as  two  blazing 
stars  in  opposite  orbits,  or  walk  together 
as  brethren,  that  they  would  pi'^serve  the 
British  CQfistitution,  and  guard  it  against 
innovation.     For  his  own  part  he  gave  up 
private  friendship  and  party  support,  and 
separated  from  those  he  esteemed  most 
lyghiy.    This  country,  he  trusted,  would 
tetimate  the>  sincerity  of  bis  avowals,  and 
Ihe  miportance  of  his  warnings  by.  the  price 
^hidi  they  had  cost  himself.     He  was  far 
from,  imputing  to  Mr.  Fox  a  wish  ifor  the 
practical  adoption  ia^this  country  of  the 


revolutionary  doctrines,  hut  thhiking  and 
feeling  as  Mr,  Fox  and  he  now,  did,  their 
intercourse  must  tonniuate.  '  Witjr  great 
emotion  Mr.  Fox  deprecated  the  renuncia- 
tion of  Mr.  Burke's  friendship,  and  teariii 
for  several  minutes  interrupted  Ms  utter- 
ance. When  the  first  ebullitions  of  sen- 
sibility had  subsided,  he  expressed  thef 
highest  esteem,  affection,  and  gratitude, 
for  Mr.  Burke,  whom,  notwithstanding  tii<< 
harshi^ess,  he  must  still  continue  to.  love. 
Proceeding,  for  some  time,  in  a  strain  of 

Elaintive  tenderness,  be  gradually  recovered 
is  usual  firmness,  and  afterwards  display- 
ed considerable  asperity.  He  renewed  the 
accusation  of  inconsistency  against  Mr«  ^ 
Burke,  and  this  repetition  of  the  charge 
effaced  the  impression  of  his  respectful 
and  a^ffectionate  language  and  behaviour ; 
the  breach  was  iiTeparable,  and  from  ttiis 
time  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  never  re- 
sumed their  former  friendship.  In  this  dis- 
cussion tbe  impartial  examiner  caimot  dis-» 
cover  a  sinj^le  sentence  or  phi'ase  of  Mr. 
Fox,  which  was  not  highly  in  fevor  of  the 
British  constitution,  so  that  the  political 
differences  between  these  illustrious  men» 
arose  entirely  fmm  their  opposite  opinions 
of  the  Frencii  revolution.  Burke  had  al- 
ready  conceived  such  an  abhorrence  of  the 
Gallic  system  that  he  could  not  endure  any 
expression  of  satisfaction  at  a  change, 
which  he  regarded  as  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  society. 

Among  the  subjects  of  anxiety  bequeathed 
by  the  constituent  assembly  to  their  suc- 
cessors, was  the  report  of  an  intended 
invasion  by  several  great  tontinental 
powers,  united  to  support  tbe  claims  of 
the  emigrant  nobles  and  prelates,  atid  to 
invade  and  disn^mber  the  French  territoiy. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  other 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  would, 
without,  indignation,  behold  the  chief  of 
their  line  d^tainfd  in  unmerited  captivity 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  the  princes  of 
the  blood  seeking  shelter  and  soliciting 
precarious  protection  in  foi^ign  courts, 
or  that  the  emperor,  who  boasted  of  deriving 
his  origin  from  the  Caesars,  could  listen, 
without  impatience,  to  the  report  of  the 
intolerable  indignities  offered  by  the  lowest* 
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of  mankind  to  his  own  sister.  A  plan  had 
been  projected  by  M.  Montmorin,  for  com* 
hifliug  the  various  princes  whom  blood  or 
interest  called  into  such  an  alliance^  in  a 
mock  attack  on  France,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terrifying  the  legislature  or  the 
people  into  any  particular  inofle  of  con- 
duct,  but  of  gaining  for  the  king  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  ^iiich  might  contribute 
to  the  i*esioration  of  his  authority,  and  ren- 
der him  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  the 
restorer  of  peace.  The  plan  was  impolitic 
aiid  trifling.  A  sagacious  politician  would 
not  have  expected  that  so  many  powers 
would  incur  the  Expense  and  trouble  of 
marching  armies  towards  a  foreign  frontier 
witlioot  seeking  an  indemnity,  or  raising 
some  topic  of  dispute  among  themselves^ 
in  which  the  monarch,  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  ostensibly  armed,  must  become 
n  party,  and  to  which  a  portion  of  his  do- 
minions might  fall  an  unexpected  sacrifice. 
Some  of  the  potentates,  however,  on  whose 
assistance  the  projector  of  the  plan  chiefly 
relied,  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  no  view 
of  personal  aggrandizement  liad  yet  en- 
tered their  minds,  as  they  desisted  from 
arming  afker  the  acceptance  of  the  consti- 
tution by  Lewis,  and  would  not  approach 
the  frontier,  though  the  prospect  of  success 
was  extremely  favorable,  and  motives  of 
aggression  were  abundant. 

The  emperor,  however,  did  not  abandon 
the  cause  of  his  august  relatives.  Count 
Alphonso  Durfort,  a  confidential  person, 
employed  after  the  18th  of  April  to  make 
the  count  d'Artois  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  the  king  and  queen,  was  en- 
trusted at  Florence  with  a  new  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  emperor,  and  finally  arranged 
on  the  2()th  of  May,  between  him,  the  count 
d'Artois,  M.  de  Calonne,  and  M.  d'Esears, 
at  Mantua.  It  >vas  in  substance  that  the 
emperor,  the  Swiss  circles,  and  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  of  Sardinia,  should  raise  a 
force  of  500,000  men,  to  march  in  five 
columns  in  due  proportions  towards  the 
contiguous  frontiers,'  where  they  were  to  be 
Joined  by  the  loyal  regiments,  and  by  the 
royafists.  Prussia  was  not  to  interfere, 
and  the  neutrality  of  England  was  stated 
Mamomentons  acquisition.  Thesovere^s 


w^re  to  issue,  at  an  appointed  period,  a 
joint  proclamation,  founded  on  adeclaration 
in  which  all  tlie  members  of  the  house  at 
Bourbon  were  previously  to  concur ;  and« 
lest  the  queen  should  suffer  from  the  fury  of 
the  French  populace,  tliey  were  to  take  the 
le^d;  though  .the  emperor  was  avowedly 
ttie  soul  of  tiie  compact.  The  parliaments  of 
France  were  to  be  restored  as  necessary 
to  the  re-establishment  of  forms  ;  the  king 
and  queen  were  recommended  to  increase 
their  popularity,  in  hopes  tliat  the  people, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  foreign  armies, 
vrould  fly  for  safety  to  the  mediation  of  th^ 
monarch,   and  submit  to    his  antiority.  ^ 
It  is  hot  necessary  to  discuss  the  faults  ift 
merits  of  this  project,  for  terrifying  the 
French  nation  by  a  force  of  one  hundr(*d 
thousand  men,  scattered  over 'five  pohits 
of  their  frontier,  since  it  was  rejected  bot'i 
by  Lewis  and  the  queen.  The  kingobjecte  \ 
to  ass^nbling  the  parliMnents  in  any .  bni 
a  judicial  capacity ;  both  concun*cd  in  th« 
necessity  of  quitting  Paris,  and  refused  to 
recal  the  orders  given  to  M.  de  Bouille* 
The  emperor's  plan  was   therefore  relin- 
quished, nor  were  the  particulars  divulged 
till  more  than  two  years  after  the  death  oi' 
the  king.  ^     - 

Though  the  enemies  of  the  court  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  intelligence  respect- 
ing these  unexecuted  projects,  they  imputed 
to  the  sovereigns  of  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Austria,  and  to  the  emigrants,  numerous 
other  designs.  They  accused  the  king  of 
authorising  the  count  d'Artots  to  levy  troops 
in  his  name,  and  they  rendered  their  ttiih 
tions  against  the  emigrants  more  popular, 
by  continuaUy  reporting  to  the  assembly 
the  most  improbable  narratives  respecting 
the  fonnidabie  force  which  tliey  described 
as  assembling  on  the  frontiers.  Such  futile 
intimations  of  general  danger  could  not 
produce  much  permanent '^ect ;  a  bolder 
scheme  was  therefore  tried  by  publisfainjr 
as  authentic,  the  substance  of  a  pretended 
treaty  concluded  at  Payla,  in  July  1791^ 
between  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia^  and 
Spain,  for  dismemberii^  France,  and  di- 
VHling  am^ng  tlie  contracting  powers  a  laige 
proportion  of  her  territory.  Although 
every  OKurostaace  respeoting.  the  relative 
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«itqatidiis  <if  the  parties  fx>  thfis  pretended  army  of  the  euiigrants,  to  demonstrate  im^ 

compact,  the  terms  of  their  agreenient,  an4  equivocally  their  protection  of  the  Frendfr. 

e^en  the  inaccurate  manner  in,  which  ^  the  princes,  and  to  urge  the  commerce  of  other^ 

naipes  of  moaarchs  and  iministers  are  a£*  poivers.  In  this  paper  signed  by  themselves 

fixed  to  the  paper,  gave  intenial  evidence  and  delivered  to  the  count  d  Artois,  Lecv- 

of  its  fabricatien  ;  and  though  it  was  as-  pold  and  Frederick  William  declared  thefr 

certained  that  at  the4:im^  o£  its  supposed  opinion  that,  the  situation'  of  the  king  of 

execution*  not  one  of  the  -  subscribers  was  France  was-^an  object  of  common  interest 

at  Pavia,  yet  the  forgery  was  the  subject  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.      Tiic\y 

of  general  declamation  in  the  political  so-  hoped! that  this  interest  would  be  recogo^ 

cieties  of  PaFis,  and  served  as  a  theme  of  ttized^  by  other  powers,  %v1k>  would  not 

declamation  to  the  advocates  of  the  Frendi  refuse  to  employ  in  conjunction  with  thern^ 

cause  in: other  countries.  the  most«  efficacious    means  of  enabling 

The  temporary  credit  with  which  this  LeM^is  to  establish  the  foundations  of  a 

doci^ent  was  received,  vms  auginented'by  monarchical  government  equally  agreeabje; 

an>incident  involved  ia  obsourity  and  only  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  welfare 

partially  avowed.     A  conference  was  held  of  the  French  ;  then^  and  in  that  ease,  (herr\ 

at  the  castlc'^of  Pilnitz,  in  Saxoay,  between  majesties  were  determined  to^aet  promp(J[^ 

the  empei^or  Leopold  and  the  king,  of  Prjus-  with  the  forces  necessary  to  the  end  \rr5> 

sia,  at  which  some,  conspicuous  emigrante  posed,  and  in  .the  mean  time  their  tropgS/ 

were  preset,  and.  the  affairs  of  France  were-inrdered  to«be  in  readiness*^  Ttecoii-^-- 

wert«minutely  discussed?     At  the  request  ditional  terms  then  and  in  that  case  prove 

of  the  brothers  of  Lewis  XVI,  the  impenal  that  this  .declaration  was  dependent  for  its 

and  Prussian  sovereigns^,  took  int0>  eou"  effect  on  the  coiicurresce  of  other  powers^ 

sideration  their  representations  on  the  state  it  was  dated  the  27.th<of  August^  and  had 

of  their  nativiS  country,  andiits  probable  a  c6py  reached  Lewis  XVl.  in  time  to 

effecti;  on  the  other  states^  of  Europe.    The  preveilt.his  purar  and  unconditional  aGce|H 

two  monarchs  speedily  arranged  the  co»i*  tam^e  of  the>  oonstitutioiii  it  might  have 

pact  which  had  occasioned  the  interview^  produced  the  most.beneficial  results..    But 

but  differed  entirely  on  the  measures-to  be  the/Vi^lAiiee  of  La  Fayette^  impeded  all 

Eursued  respecting  France.     Frederic  -Wil-  access  to  the  king,  an^  the  princes,  bafHeci 

am  was  eager  for  hostilities,  but  Leopold,  in  all  their  endeavours,.!  published  the  ^[e^ 

oonsidering  the  danger  oi  his  sister  and  daration  lathe  gazettesM    This  step  was 

hec  family,  and  influenced  pjpobably  by  in  every  respect  imprudent;  the  king  had 

^ther  considerations,  was«  anxious  for  the  already  accepted  the  constitution,  and  the 

adoption  of  pacific  measures.     Both,  how-  declaration  therefore  could  not  influence 

ever»  concurred,  in  viewdng  with  jealousy,  his  conduct  or  that  of  the  legislatni^.  His 

the  preparations  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  acceptance  beinjg  'pure,  uncMiditional,  and 

who  was  employed  in.  raising  a  force  to  apparently  free,  deprii^d  the  foreign  powers 

suceoiir  the  French  monarch.  Amidst  such  of  a  pretence  forinterferencet    The  paper 

a. diversity  of  v]ew«  ne  exti&nsive  operation  had  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  excituigr 

couid  be  agreed  on;-  but- the  baron  de  alarm  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  o£ 

iSpielinan,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  M.  Bourbon,    flattering;  the   emigrants  with 

de^  Biscfaofiswerder,  for  the  kingolPrus-p  hopea  which  could  not  be  i-ealized,  and 

sia,.  and  M.  de  Caiomie,  on .  bdialf  ^of  the  exasperating  the  violence  of  their  persecu-v 

Frenoli  pripcesv  drew   up  a  declaratio»  tors^    It  gave  to  the  democratic  party  an 

which  was  sanctioned: after  long  debates,  opportunity  of  calumniating  the  |>erson8. 

The  princes  obtainedMiQthing  more  from  cause,  and   conduct    of   the    condnental 

the  conferewre  than  this  paper,  and  a  secret  so:vereigns,  and  representing  themselves  aa 

convention  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  d^enders  of  a  country,  devoted  to  plun-r 

Prussia  should  'cach  pravide  1%000  men  der  and.partition,  jfor  having  dared  to  iegi»« 

on  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  to  support  the  late  for   itself.     These  -  sentiments   were 
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hsendefed  more  prevalent  by  the  shameless 
cmtriyance  of  JblendiDg  the  avowed  deckt- 
•yation  of  Piliritz  with  the  imtginary  treaty 
of  Pavia,  and  by  the  aasertton  that  the 
selung  was  perfectly  free  when  he  accepted 
the  cobstitutioo,  and  the  nation  exb^emdy 
-generous  when  they  permitted  him  on  any 
*^|Mms  to  retain  his  crown.     Under  these 
inausptcious  circuHistances,  Lewis  XVI. 
opened  the  second^  denominated  the  LegtM- 
Native  Assembly,  on  the  1^  of  October, 
fl791.    At  iheir  first  meeting  the  constitu- 
tional act  was  introduced  with  great  cere- 
iBony,  and  every  deputy  in  succession  as- 
eliding  the  rostrum  and  placing  his  hand 
on  tiie.  original,  swore  to  OMtintain  the  con- 
^tution  decreed  during  the  years  1789, 
1790,.  1791.    Previously  to  the  appearance 
-c£  the  king,  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to 
J^ '•received  and  addressed  underwent  a 
JU>Eg  discussion,  and  it  w^   determined 
that  the  expresffiien  ojf  ''  Sire,''  should  h^ 
<MQiitted  as,  paetftking  of  the  feudal  forms^ 
«id  that,  oi  ^*  majesty,**  as  tncon^mtible 
with  a  liauted -monarchy.    The  saitiment 
of  decorum  and  respect  was  not  yet  ao 
•Mitirely  e^^tinguishcMl,  but  that  the  nation 
'expressed  its  resentment  at  die  endeavours 
of  the  new  legislature  to.  deg^de  the  chief 
magistrate  without  assigning  a  cause,  or 
proposing  a  benefit.    Their  fe^linss  were 
the.  more  ardent  when  they  considered  of 
w4iom  the  assembly  was  composed.    The 
majority  of  the  li^lative  assembly  were 
among  the  lowest  classes  of  society  except 
thfit  of  criminals.    The  refuse  of  the  col* 
l^es  and  the  monasteries,  the  discarded  ser- 
vants of  printers  and  booksellers,  bankrupt 
tradesmen  and  the  lowest  class  ofliterati, 
ibnned  the  majority  of  those  l^slators, 
who,  reinforced  by  Condorcet,  Brissot,  and 
-<^ther  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  were 
encouraged  and  supported  by   thi^  most 
>  violent  of  the  Jacobin  partizans,  andl)y  the 
.most  inconsiderate   and   ambitious  of  an 
agitated  populace.    The  kinK»  averse  to 
a  constitution  to  which'he  had  relucitaiitly 
.sworn,  intrigued  both  at  home' and  abroad 
to  produce  a  counterrevolution.    Around 
the  .royal  standard  appeared  to  be  assem- 
hhtA  a  remnant  of  the  national  nobility,  and 
■all  these   devoted  by    place,    sentiment, 


attachment,  or.px^dice,  to.,t{xe,  iirferei^ts 
of  the  crqwip.  . ' T^  ^scead^cy  bf  tli.e  me- 
tropolis, DTOwhecjetoe  thegokjt  riisidencfe 
of  the  assembly  and  the  kiqg,.  Qoqtribiitfd 
to  give  a  decided  pcepondera^ca  to  the 
patriots^  while  the  powerfal  infiuenca  qf 
the  press  scaircely  admitted  of  calcuVtio;). 
Every  printing-house  in  the  capital  teemed 
with  productions,  and  in  addition  to  ihr , 
numerable  bills,  Journals,  placards,  and 
regular  periodical  works,  it  has  been  es^ 
timated  that  during  the  first  years  of  the 
revolution,  no  fewer  tWu ^250  pamphlets 
issued  daily  from  the  sHopS  of  the,  l^ook- 
sellers.  Mirabeau  had  been  oae^;the 
first  agents  of  the  people  who  had  resofte^  ' 
to  this  obvious  mode  of  promoting  the  in^ 
terests  of  his  party.  It  was  afterwards 
attempted  without  success  by  Robespierre^ 
but  the  writings  of  Condorc^t,  Cerutti, 
Brissot,  Merci,  and  Carra,  obtained  an 
irresistible  influence  over  the  public  mind,^ 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  compo- 
sitions w&e  mt  superior  to  thoSe  6f  tlnsir^ 
antagonists. 

In  addition  ^to  various  other  cauises,  by 
means  of  which  the  pulitic  opinio)L  was  con- 
tinualIyagitated,oneof  the  most  poirerfcde^^ 
gineseu^iloyed  during  ibe  whole  r^olutionr 
ary  warfare^  still  presented  itself  to  thejcotir 
templation  of  the  enemies  of  the  French' r^ 
volution,  under  the  title  of  Jacobins. ' 

Languinais,  a  deputy  to  the  states^ 
general  and  a  president  df  the  National 
Assembly,  was  the  founder  of.thatc^le^ 
brated  political  sect,  wliich,  like  the  Rota;  * 
during  the  protectorate  of  Orontwell,*  dis- 
cuss^ a  variety  of  Important  questi^ns^ 
and  inyesiigated  the  means^of  ensuring  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  atate.  It 
Originated  in  1789,  under  the  denotxiination 
of  the  Breton  'Club,  in  consequence  -of 
"having  been  first  established  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Brittany.  The  "moiit  ^^cele^ 
brated.  drators,  patriots,  and  politicians, 
considered  this  society  as  au  admirable 
engine  for  the  support  of  the  public  causel 
It  becs^meat  lengdi  tlie  first  andtnost  pr0>- 
minent  of  those  assemblies  designated  hf 
the  appellation  of  the  Jacobin  Glubs.  Yv  t, 
although  its  pewer  ^s  greatly  increased, 
its  character  was  on  the  decline      The 
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incendii^  motions,  the  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings^ ^and  the  eqnitocal  characters 
of  man  V  of  the  ruling  members,  had  cast  an 
iodelible  staia  on  a  soctetj,  which,  after 
counterbalancing  the  influence  of  the  court, 
and  efficaciously  supporting  the  public 
cause,  was  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to  ^- 
dviger  the  fabric  of  national  liberty,  hj  its 
Mnqua)ified  riolence.  The  majority  of  the 
deputiefi  ahd  some  respectable  private 
iQembera  had  accordingly  withdrawn, 
while  the  names  of  many  individuals,  con- 
spicuous for  their  virtue,  patriotism,  and 
oratori^^al  powera,  were  erased  from  the  list. 
The  committees  were  now  r^^lated,  and 
^  chs^ir  occupied  according  to  the  secret 
8ugp;estions  of  two  or  three  ambitious  and 
aspiring  individuals. 

Maxunili;»n  Robespierre,   a   native    of 
Arras,  and  by   profession    an  advocate, 
mijght,  even  at  this  period,  be  esteemed  the 
t^rincipal  leader.    He  had  sat  in  the  states- 
^ienenU  a^  a  representative  of  the  third 
estate  of  the  province  in  which  he  was 
bora ;  and  though  unable  to  acquire  c'ete- 
hritv  by  l»B  eloquence,  he  found  means  to 
render  nimself  conspicuous,  by  the  steadi- 
nesa  e/  1^  opposition  to  every  deviation 
froiQ  prin^ml^  and  every  abuse  of  authority. 
Such  waS'tpe  extent  of  his  hypocrisy,  that 
when  tl]^  articles  of  the  criminal  code  were 
disciwaed^  this  man,  doomed  hereafter  to 
make  the  bipod  of  his  fellow-citizens  flow 
in  torrentSi  by  t]|e  hands  of  the  executioner^ 
^  expreased  the  most  decided  antipathy  to 
tjbe  infliction  of  death,  and  declared  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  so  cruel,  so  useless, 
fi|»d  so  sanguinary,  a  punishment.    On  the 
revision  of  the  constitution  he  persisted  in 
his  ibrmer  sentiments  with  an  uniformity 
ll^e  more  remarkable,  as  mauy  of  the  other 
d^uties  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  relin- 
fioish  their  principles  in  conseqiieuce  of 
me  bribes  and  promises  of  the  court.    This 
circumstance  alone  tendM  not  a  little  to  his 
oelsbrity,  and  as  he  was  never  distinguished 
by  the  love  of  lucre  or  by  rapacity,  he  be- 
gan to  acquire  and  in  some  measure  to  de- 
serve the   title  of  •*  incorruptible."     An 
illtar  erected  by  '^  public  gratitude'*  was 
inacribed  with  his  name,  and  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  National  Assembly,  a  triumph 


resembling  the  antieht  oration  was  decreed 
to  him  by  popolar  esteem.  Wheoi  he  and 
P^etion  left  the  hall,  they  were  jpiaced  in 
an'  open  carriage  crown^  with  bak^  and 
conducted  home  amidst  the  acdamatibns 
of  an  applauding  moltitiide. 

He  was  soon  afterwards  nominaled  t0 
the  responsible  oflice  of**  public  accuser,'* 
bat  he  suddenly  reaigned  that  atteatiob 
and  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the « 
organiaation  of  the  Jacobin  society.    Whea 
that  institution  was  abandoned  by  tnost 
of  the  othfer  deputiea,  Robespierre,  one  of 
the  six  who  remained*  acted  frequently  as 
president,  and  at  length  acquired  a  cmor- 
plete  ascendency.       Gloomy,   vindictive, 
and  ferocious ;  at  once  replete  with  coward- 
ice and  malignity,  such  was  his  mdtchless 
hypocrisy,   that    he   concealed  'hia   real 
character  while  he  had  triumphed  over  his 
enemies,  and  such  his  unabating  envy,  that 
he  re^rded,  with  ms^lijgiiant  hatred^  every 
ittdmduai  wfaoseVtulenlB  and  vktses  en^ 
titled  them  to  Ihe  public  esteem.    His  m^ 
jputation  had  been  hitherto  unstained  by 

3imes,  but  even  now  he  secre^  eontem^ 
ated  an  original  and  monstrous  species 
of  dominion  befcre  unknown,  in  any  age 
or  country,  and  equally  alarming  for  its 
novelty  and  its  atrocity.  The  Jacobins 
where  the  instruments  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  execute  the  suggestions  of  a 
gloomv  ambition,  and  crimes  which  a  Nertf. 
or  a  C&ligula,  would  scarcely  have  dared 
to  perpetrate,  though  invested  with  the  im-< 
perial  purple  and  surrounded  by  the 
satellites  or  despotism,  were  at  length 
achieved  with  facility  by  a  private  indivi- 
dual, in  the  name  of  liberty. 

Danton,  firs't  the  associate,  afterwards 
the  victim,  of  Roberspierre,  and  like  hitn, 
an  advocate  by  profession,  was  boru'  at 
Arien-sur-Aube,  in  1759.  He  seemed  de- 
signed by  nature  for  the  turbulent  period 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  bold  and  decisive 
character  which  he  assumed.  His  figure 
was  tall  and  athletic  ;  he  possessed  a 
stentorian  voice,  which  kept  alive  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  nuniefous  assembly, 
and  a  bold  and  specious  eloquence  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  impose  upon  the 
multitude.      Not    contented   with  acting 
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'  a  conspicuous  pietrt  in  the  Jacobin.societyy 
be  instituted  a  club  denominated  the 
Cordeliers^  and  became  at  once  their 
founder  and  t&eir  chief.  Open,  daring, 
generous,  and  unreserved,  his  good  qualities 
were  obscured  by  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  and  the  ardor  of  unprincipled  am- 
bitiori. 

Marat  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1745,  and 
was  surgeon  to  the  regiment  of  the  count 
d^Artois.  He  was  the  creature  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton,  who  not  unfrequently 
protected  him  from  punishment,  and  di- 
rected his  personal  and  literary  conduct, 
A  dwarf  in  suture,  with  a  head  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  body ;  nature  seemed  to  have 
marked  him  from  his  birth  with  the  seal  of 
reprobation.  As  an  author  he  circulated 
the  most  immoral  and  ferocious  principles, 
in  language  at  once  obscure,  inflated,  and 
intemperate ;  to  use  the  language  of  Junius,, 
itiasks,  hatchets,  files,  and  vipers,  danced 
through  his  pages,  in  all  the  mazes  of  me-, 
taphdrical  confusion.  His  oratory  was  of 
the  same  character  with  his  literary  efforts  -^ 
and  his  future  notoriety  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  patrons, 
and  the  concurrence  of  unexpected  oppor- 
tunities. 

Sucli  were  the  present  leaders  of  that 
famous  club  destined  in  a  short  time  to  de- 
tide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  and  ultimately 
of  Europe.  While  they  were  supported 
by  a  multitude  of  dangerous  and  daring  ad- 
venturers, collected  from  every  part  of 
France  and  Europe,  whose  names  had, 
been  lately  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the 
society,  they  were  hailed  as  the  friends  of 
their  country  by  a  crowd  of  honest  but 
deluded  followers  ;  yet  they  would  not 
have  been  enabled  to  i^cquire  a  fatal  pre- . 
eminence  had  it  not  been  for  the  open 
hostility  of  the  queen  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  wavering  and  suspicious  conduct 
of  Lewis,  the  Impolitic  and  insulting  in- 
tcrferenee  cin  the  part  of  foreign  powers, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  war,  equally 
hostile  and  repugnant  to  the  pride,  freedom, 
and  independence  of  a  great  nation. 

While  the  present  leaders  of  the  Jacobins 
scarcely  concealed  their  wishes  to  dethrone 
the  king,  and  erect  a  republic  on  the  ruin? 


of  the  numavcby^  ft  rtv al  8e<^ty  «xi6^, 
of  which  the  members  entitlii^  themselveti 
constttutionaltsts,  were  desirous  of  a  l^is^^ 
lature  consisting  af  two  nouses.  Many 
of  these  individuals  w«re  devoted  to  the 
court,  and  hadi  made  their  peace  with  it. 
In  consequence  of  a  schism  among  th# 
Jacobins,  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun^ 
Emery,  a  member  olf  the  assembly,  the 
dukes  de  Rochefoucaalt,  and  Lianeourt^ 
the  two  Lameths,  la  Fayette,  and  many 
others,  had  left  that  celebrated  society  and 
determined .  to  found  another.  They  at 
first  assembled  ia  a  magnificent  hotel,  and 
when  they  became  more  numerous  assumed 
the  appellation  of  the  club  of  1789,  but 
were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  Fewillans,  a  name  derived  from^ 
that  of  the  convent  to  which  th«y  removed 
the  scene  of  their  debates. 

The  GiromdUtSf  so  called  from  the  de^ 
partment  whence  they  were  deputed,  pos* 
sessed  considerable  influ^ce  in  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  were  equally  celebriUeA. 
for  their  talents  and  int^^ty.  Of  these 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  Verginaux, 
a  native  of  Limoges,  and  one  of  the  repre^^ 
sentatives  for  Bourdeaux.  He  had  been 
bred  to  the  bar»  but  was  better  calculated 
by  nature  to  dbtain  ascendency  in  populafT 
assemblies.  Devoted  to  the  caose  of, 
liberty  and  of  his  country,  he  was  resolute 
and  able,  but  indolent.  He  disputed  the 
palm  of  eloquence  with  the  most  cele*^ 
brated  orators  of  the  second  assembly,  and 
of  all  his  countrymen  was  inferior  to^ 
Mirabeau  alone.  GeManni  and  Guadei 
were  neither  destitute  of  talents  nor  ot 
virtue. 

Brissot,  the  chairman  of  the  Girondist 
society,  was  the  son  of  a  pastry-cook,  and 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  he  applied 
himself  solely  to  writing,  and  published 
several  works  on  criminal  jurisprudence, 
which  are  rendered  more  interesting  by 
the  abhorrence  of  injustice,,  which  thejf. 
uniformly  display,  than  by  extent  of  re^ 
search  or  profundity  of  thought  In  the 
beginning  of  1784,  he  visited  London  with, 
the  intention  of  establishing  an  academy, 
and  took  a  house  for  that  purpose  in  New- 
man-street, Oxford-street     In  June,.  ll^K 
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Mr.  Cox,  prin'ter  of  t\ie  Conner*  de 
fj^urope,  arrested  him  for  the  expenses 
trf  printing:  a  Jdtirnal  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
fie  was  liberated  in  a  few  hours  upon  pay- 
ing half  the  smn,  and  faithfully  promising 
to  discharge  the  remainder  of  the  demand  ; 
but,  instead  of  fullilling  his  engagement, 
he  immediately  escaped  to  France,  where, 
in  coiiSequence  of  his  friend  Lefit  comto 
Pefport  having  been  arrested  some  time 
before,  and  a  letter  of  Brissot  being  found 
irpon  him,  he  also  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastile,  but  was  liberated  through  the  in- 
terest of  the  duke  de  Chartres. 
•  Condorcet,  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the 
rbyxil  academy,  was  equally  distinguished 
as  4  man  of  letters  and  a  politician.  Though 
born  a  noble,  he  was  an  active  and  deter- 
BliMed  etiemy  of  nol)iHty.  .  His  name  con- 
ferred a  lustre  on  the  party,  and  his  writings 
gVeatly  contributed' to  the  changes  that 
ensued.  * 

-  The;trniitri)h  of  the  Jacobinic,  however,^ 
ovri't?very  rival  ^oci^ty;  kiid'  their  influence 
ofi  the.  public  irAiA  and  on  the  conduct  of 
the  monarch,  w^s  decisive  arid  conspicuous. 
The  king,  thou$;H  decidedly  adverse  to 
a  change  of  ministers,  found  it  necessary 
to  consult  Iheh^  wishes  relative  to  the 
formatfon  of  a  new  cabinet.  The  place 
of  minfister  of  justice  was  conferred  on 
Duranton,  an  advocate  of  Bourdeaux ;  the 
administration  of  the  finances  was  again 
committed  to  a  banker  and  a  citizen  of 
Geneva,  in  the  person  ofClaviere. 

Roland,  the  minister  of  the  home  depart- 
ment, united  jm  intimate  knowledge  of 
commerce  wfth  a  devotion  to  literary  pur- 
suits. He  had  acted  at  the  same  time  as 
inspector-general  of  the  manufactures  of 
Arras;  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  a 
member,  of  all  the  learned  societies  in  the 
south  of  Fraiice.  His  talents  were  respect- 
able, his  views  moderate,  and  his  habits 
simple  and  austere.  •  It  was  his  fortune  to 
be  united  to  a  female  of  singular  accom- 
plishments, whoj  after  assisting  him  in  his 
academical  pursuits,  became  at  once  his 
amanuensis  and  his  adviser. 

Dumouriez,  the  minijster  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, had  been  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  he  was 
employed  hi  1757  as  a  commissary  at  war. 


in  the  army  of  M,  d'Etrees,  and  havings 
conceived  an  attachment  to  a  military  Ifie, 
procured  a  cornetcy  of  horse,   and  wafi 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Emstetten.     After 
having  obtained    the  rank  of  a    captain, 
he  wa9  dismissed,  at  the  end  of  the  war^ 
with  the  cross  of  St.  Lewis,  which  he  had 
merited  hy  his  bravery,    and  '  a   p^siou, 
which  remained  unpaid.      Of  a  restless 
temper  and  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
he  repaired  to  Italy,   where  he  offered  his 
swora  and   his  services    to  any  state  or 
party  that  Mould  employ  him.     His  offers 
being  rejected  by  PaoH  and  the  Genoese, 
who  were  fighting  for  the   possession  of 
.Corsica,  .  he   returned   home   and   visited 
St>ain  and  Portugal,  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  secretly  commissioned  to  survey, 
by  the  French  minister,  with  a  view  to 
a  ftoture  invasion.     Having  been  recalled 
and  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Corsica, 
with,  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  was  afterwards 
Sent  to  Poland,  and  assisted  the  confedera- 
tion at  Bar,  sometimes  with  his  advice  and 
sometimes  by  his  personal  services.     In 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  ministry, 
he  was  seized  and  confined  in  the  Bastile, 
but  on  the  death  of  Lewis  XV,  regained 
l^is .  freedom.     He  was.  successively  pro- 
motedf  commandant  of  Cherburgh,  governor 
of  Lower  Normandy,  and  major-general. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
he  displayed  his  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
the  king,  and  drew  up  a!  plan  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Bastile  and  the  subjection 
of  Paris.     On  learning  the  flight  of  Lewis, 
he   transmitted  a  letter  to  Barrere,  then 
president  of    the  assembly,    stating    his 
attachment  to  that  body  and  his  dctenni- 
nation   to   defend  it,  by  hastening  to  its 
assistance    with     a     considerable    force. 
While     Dumouriez^  commanded     in     la 
Vendee,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Gen- 
sonne,  arid  being  introduced  by  him  to  the 
patriots  of  the  legislative  assembly,  they 
procured  his  nomination  to  the  office  of 
foreign  affairs,  vacant  by  the  confinement 
of  his  predecessor  Delessart,  who  had  been 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Orleans.     By  the  intro- 
duction of  Dumouriez  into  one  of  the  first 
offices  of  the  «tate,  and  the  other  changes 
which  accompanied  bis  accession,  Lewis 
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consented  to  deprive  himself  of 'emry 
<niiiiifl|ter  m  whom  he  placed  hh  ocHiftdeuce. 
-Bnt  the  eflfects.  ef  these  sacrifices  w&n 
doA  in  the  e^es  of  tte  nation^  wbo  weiie 
more  strongly  icbpressed  b;  the  sie^giestiOM 
of  bis  eofiiaes  than  by  his  pro^esfiobs:^ 
Attachment  to  the  constitution,  and  ^  would 
probabijr  have  respected  hnn  mwe  fw  Us 
firm  jftod  intrqprid  resistance  tban  for '  his 
temporking  policy;  Defierted  by  those 
on  whom  he  had  heaped  his  &ivor)9,  de^ 
prived  of  his  faidifiil  ^oavds/  and  insmlted 
t>y  the  popidace,  this  Tirtuons  and  benero^ 
lent  monarch  exUbited  a  striking^  exapiple 
of  ti^  unhappy  effects  arising  from  the 
want  of  firmness,  vigor,  and  de^sion.  ^ 

Aiter  Domouriez  was  chfosen  minister^ 
he  received  orders  to  wail  upon*  the  qneeni 
He  found  her  majesty  alone,  and  in  a  stsite 
of  great  agitation.  Approaching  the  minuet 
ter  she  appeared  to  be  much  Irritated,  and 
addressed  him  in  the  following  words, 
^'  Sir,  you  are  alUpowerfat  sit  this,  moment^ 
but  it  is  thr#>ugh  the  fitvor  oC  the  people 
who  soon  demolish  their  idols.  Your 
situation  d(8pends  upon  your  conduct.  It 
is  said  that  you  possess  great  talor^ts.  'Yon- 
oi^htto  know  that  neither'  tiieking  nor 
myself  will  suffer  the  prevailing  novelties, 
or  the  constitntioti.  I  declare  it  fiankly 
to  you.  Choose  ther^foK  llie  part  you  are 
to  act."  M.  Dumouriez  represented  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  king  should  give 
his  cordial  concurrence  in  establishing  the 
constitution  ;  to  which  the  queen  passion- 
ately replied,  in  a  still  louder  tone,  "  It 
will  not  last,  therefore  take  care  of  your- 
self." Thus  did  the  infatuated  Marie 
Antoinette  rush  on  with  blindness  and 
precipitation  in  the  very  path  which  led  to 
destruction. 

The  emperor  Leopold  II.  died  suddenly 
on  the  Ifert  of  March,  1792,  of  a  malignant 
fever,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis 
II.  under  the  appellation  of  king  of  Hun- 
gary. No  sooner  had  he  ascended  the 
throne,  than  he  infonned  the  court  of  Berlin, 
that  he  was  fully  resolved  to  adhere  most 
scrupulously  to  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Pilnitz,  so  that  his  coronation  pro- 
duced no  change,  except  by  adding  fresh 
violence  to  the  system  of  Austrian  policy. 


TheHritiante  objactf^^f  the  oo«rt  oTViemii 
.were  (he  eatablishment  of  moqarcby,  in 
i^Qofbrmity  to  the  royal  session  of'  hewh 
XVI.  which  wM  held  oa  the  !^rd  of  June, 
1789,  and  the  re*establishment  'Of  the  nO- 
^lity  and  «kffgy.  as  distiiict  ofdera.    The 
i^estitatioa  of  ihe  property  of  tho^cbei^, 
tof  the  lands  in   Alsace  to  the  Gerknani 
pnaees,  and  of  every  n^t  <ft  sovisreignty 
and  feudal  ^peitei',  as  wqll  ais  ^poasQssioa 
of  Avignon  and  the  Vendiesim  *^  ItV9  m^ 
marked  by  ]ltf.*Bamouriez,  that «ftbei  court 
Of  Vienna  had  remaned  in^a  lovpid  ^ta 
daringihe  thirty-fiiroe  nmithkiwhieh  had 
passed  away  ^smoe  the  royal  Msaioili '  and 
dictated  this  note  on  the  i^sam{Aianl  lof 
acfttvity,,ji  could  not  have  |mMmsed:ianj^ 
lerms  more  inimieai  to  the  spirit  of /fw 
revbtafio^.    Svery  hope  xit  veeoa^iMatiorr 
appearied'  to  be  teraiinatod  ;^  and,  =aJtho«igh 
the  n«rw  adsmadstration  weve  silicone  -^itmm 
of  p^aoei,  tiiey  found  it  pradent<to  yieUI 
to^tne  damours  of  their  fnends  the*'  deaooJ 
cmts,'  and  in  virtue  of  a  medsdgec  Arebi  tk€| 
king,  war  was  daclaiied  against  Austifia^oq. 
the^aOth  of  April.    Theyfound^rtnecessary 
to  emptoif  all  their^iiiirts  i»  risndefitigj  in 
accopilimodation  witH  Francis,  the  succesft>it 
of  Leopold,  impossible;  they  treated  hi*^ 
dispatches  as  evasive,  and  sutbrni ttfng  ihem^. 
without  discrimirtation',  to  Ube  assembly;, 
and  thi^ough  them  to  the  press,  .oeeasionod- 
such  a  series  of  intemperate  reflections  on- 
his  conduct  and  sentiments,  that  they  founds 
themselves,  in  a  month  after  their  nominal 
tion,''enabled  to  issue  a  declaration  of  war 
with  the  approbation  of  the  people  and 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  their  adherents. 
This  measure  was  utterly  repugnant  ta 
the  inclinations  of  the  king.     He  had  issued 
his  orders  and  employed  his  entreaties  to 
prevent  the  emigrants  from  committmg  any 
act    of   hostility,    and  expressed,   in  the 
strongest  terms,  his  disapprobation  at  the 
aiming  of  the  French  nobles.     Even  after 
the  declaration  of  war,.he  was  soapprehen^ 
sive  that  his  subjects  should  suffer  from 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  that  he  sent 
a  message  to  the  emperor  and.  the  king 
of  Prussia,  requesting  that  they  would  not 
act  offensively  against  France,  without  the 
most  imperious  necessity,  and  that  even 
O.S. 
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ttkm  tbey  utmU  not  mf  ade  the  country  popularity,  and  digmfied  by  the  ladicrou 
without  publishing  an  auxiliary  mwlfegtOt  epithet  of  the  sovereign  people,  knew  uo 
^listinguishiBg ,  the  king  and  the  people  bounds  to  their  insolence.  They  were  sub- 
from  a  faction  who  were  careless  abo^t  the  ject  only  to  tiie  mandates  of  a  few  fiM^tious 
ruitiof  bcMlii  leaders,  who,  by  the  distribution  of  money 
At  the  period  wh^  France  was  thus  and  liquor,  knew  how  to  move,  impel,  and 
«agsr  to  rush  into  war,  without  any  im-  ggvera  them.  The  payment  of  taxes  was 
mraiate  motive  oriEilterior  object,  the  state  entirely  superseded,  convoys  of  grain  and 
of  the  kingdom  required  the  utmost  cautiMi  specie  destined  for  the  supply  ot  distant 
and  prudence,  to  prevait  the  total  disso-  parts  were  stopped  and  ^  plundered,  t6' 
iut  0*1  of  all  social  order.  Anarchy  p^e-  ,  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  those  who  had 
vailed  in  every^departmeat  of  the  state  and  beoi  fiVrmerly  relieved  by  the  bounty  of 
every  class  of  society.  The  members  of  the  great.  The  freedom  of  worship  was 
the  ^assembly  disgraced  their  sittii^  by  every  where  violated ;  several  constituted 
tumultuous  debates,  unmanly  reproaches,  authorities  shut  up  the  churches,  tibough 
and  manual  contentions.  Unaccns^med  tl}e  king  had  not  sanctioned  the  decree 
*  to  the  manners  or  filings  oi  polished  life,  against  the  priests,  while  the  injured 
they  indulged  in  the  unlimitted  licence  of  individuals,  who  applied  to  the  con- 
vulgar  brutaUty ;  and,  '*  Silence  that  bell  !*"  stitution  for  protection,  found  no  resource 
V  0^  with  your  hat,  Mr.  President !"  were  but  in  flight,  and  numbers  were  daily 
among  the  frequent  exclamations ,  in  the  added  to  the  list  of  emigrants*  The  as- 
ludl.  The  tumultuous  sraators  were  signants  or  government  securities  issued  on 
thanselves  beneath  the  influence  of  the  (he  credit  of  the  lands  of  the  church,  al- 
jpidleries ;  for,  as  they  aimed  only  at  ready  circulated  at  a  loss  of  forty  per 
p<^Mlar  acclamation,  withouf  any  expecta-  cimt ;  business  stagnated  for  want  of  capital 
lionofrespect,  they  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  encouragement,  and  every  intpartial 
wkhoift  resistance,  to  aU  the  caprices  of  observer,  who  speculated  on  the  state  of 
the  nob,  i^ho,  without  ceremony  or  con*  France,  was  convinced  that  nothing  less 
straint»  overawed^  controlled,  and  in-  than  madness  could  iqapel  a  declaration 
twrupted  their  proceedings.  The  clubs  of  war  amidst  domestic  weakness,  in- 
and  the  multitude,  knowing  themselves  to  solvency,  and  distress« 
tm  the  souroes  of  political  influence  and 
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CHAP.  III. 


jpammeneement  of  Hostilities — Plam  of  the  Campaign — Its  Faihurt-^Alrociiim  of  the 
JParisian  Mob — Horrors  of  the  lOth'of  August — Attack  on  the  Thuilieries — Imprisom^ 
tnent  of  the  Royal  Famify — Invasionjsf  France  by  the  Allies — State  qf  Surope^^ 

\  Foliey  of  Oreat  Britain — Indian  Affmrs^^War  mtk  Tippoo-^Sweden — JDe0tM^ 
Gnstavus. 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  declaration 
of  war  the  troops  of  France  proceeded 
to  their  respectire  places  of  destination. 
Of  fonr  armies,  t!he  first  was  assembled  on 
the  northern  confines  of  France,  nnder  the 
command  of  the  marshal  de  Rochambean, 
an  experienced  officer,  who  had  served  in  the 
French  armies  during  the  American  war. 
This  force  was  destined  to  cover  the  fron- 
tier towards   the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
from  the  Gfennfan  Ocean  at  Dunkirk,  to 
Maubeuge  in  French  Hainault,  Irith  their 
right  extending  to  the  Mouse.  The  marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  appointed  to  command  the 
aecond  army,  fixed  his  head  ouarters  at 
Metz,  and  occupied  Nancy,  Tbionville, 
and  Luneville.     The  cordon,  or  line  of 
communication,  was  thus  extended  from 
ihe  banks  of  the  Meuse  to  the  Moselle,  and 
retained  in  check  the  important  fortress  of 
Luxembui^h.    The  third  army  was  formed 
on  the  Rhine  under  Luckner,  and  extended 
from  Landau  by  Strasburg,  towards  Mont 
Belliard,  and  the  pass  oi^  Porentmi  into 
Switzerland.    The  possession  of  this  im- 
portant defile,  aided  by    the  favourable 
positions  of  the  mountains  of  Jura,  rendered 
the  extensive  fixmtier  of  Francfae  Compte 
perfectly  secure.    A  fourth  army  was  as- 
sembled on  the  side  of  Savoy,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was 
txpected  to  join  the  hostile  c<mfederacy, 
Tha  army  «f  the  norths  commanded  by 


Rochambean,  amounted  io,  15,000  me&; 
the ,  army  of  the  c^itre,  coicilmaaded  by  la 
Fayi^tte,  to  17,000^  the  army  oftbeRhiac» 
under  Luckner,  to  2S,000  ;  and  the  amj 
of  oUservatJbn  to  19,000  men.    The  pl«» 
'i  the  campaign  was  to  penetrate  into  ths 
Austria^  Low  GoimtriaH  before  the  en^ 
nerbr  was  prepared  for  defence,  and  cap*- 
ture  his  fortresses  by  surprise.    The  wsur 
was  b^gun  by  an  attack  on  the  cities  <if 
Mons  and  Toumay,  but  the  sold]^rs  beii^ 
impressed  with  a  persuasion  thatthey  were 
betrayed  by  their  generals,  retrested  in 
great  confusion ;  in  the  blindness  af  thdr 
n^  they  murdand  several  officws^  and 
among  the  rest  Dillon^  their  heutanant* 
general    They  trampled  upon  his  body^ 
and,  hamo!^  lighted  a  fire,  threwthe  coipso 
into  the  flames^     The  infuriated  soldiers 
danced  around  the  remains  of  their  com- 
mander, so  ferocious  and  brutal  Imd  they 
become  ;  Rochambeau  resigned  in  disgust; 
and  Luckner,  removed  to  &e  command  of 
the  army  of  die  north,  found  the  troops  m 
a  situation  much  more  turhukait  and  in- 
subordinate than  they  had  been  represented 
by  his  predeces8(Nr«    La  Fayette  made  the 
same  complaints  of  the  unprovided  state 
of  the  forces,  as  deficient  in  camp-eqnipan; 
stores,  ammunition,  and  artillery,      llie' 
equipment  of  the  amues  was  so  inconq>lete 
tintt  thar  distresses  were  attributed  to  the 
treachery  of  the  g^yonunent^  an-imputatioa 
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iprhich  the  niinisters  endeayoured  to  efface, 
by  the  ^promptitude  of  their  exertions  in 
the  transmistton  ef  supplies  and  the  forma* 
tion  of  magazines.  It  was  found  necessary, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  postpone  the  opera- 
tions nt  the  campaign  till  these  arrange- 
ments were  comj^eted ;  and  the  weakness 
and  tardiness  of  the  Austrians  permitted 
them  to  extend  and  mature  their  prepara* 
tions  for  decisive  hostility. 

While  .the  war  against  foreign  poy^ers 
waa  conducted  with  such  conspicuous 
ittibeciHty,  that  which  the  Jacobins  were 
^waging  agaiBst  the  king  and  constitution 
'waa  attended  with  more  encouraging  se- 
'««lte.  A  iictioa  was  invented  of.  a.  secret, 
committee,  composed  of  members  of  the 
^yal  family,  priests,  and  ex-nobles,  to  con- 
cert the  ruin  of  the  constitution,  and  the  re- 
lestablishment  of  the  antient  system.  These 
eahnmnes  continually  exasperated  the  fury 
0I  the  populace;  execration  of  the  king  and 
iqneen  was  not  confined  tQ  select  partif^s, 
preTeft  to  promiscuous  meetings,  but  their 
irery  residence  was  .selected  as  th^  fittest 
«pot  fef  tile  nttersmce  of  the  grossest  abuse, 
«lid  finr  in9ultiDg  the  adhenei^ts  pf  the  lopyal 
terih^.  These  atrocities  were  feeliogljr 
ilescnbed  by  the  queen,  in  conyernatioa 
^th  I^mnouriez.  V 1  ajn,"  saidshe, ''  qnite 
discomaolater  I  dane  no.  loilger  approach 
the  windows,  that  look  into  the  gar^^n; 
'Yesterday  evening  when  J;  appeared  at^  that 
^positecottrt,  to  bseathe  $k  little  fre^h  air, 
a  cannottier.  of  the  national  guaixl  seized 
the  opportunity  .to  overwhelm  me  with 
msiilts ;  adding,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
^  WAakpkMure  wowU.  it  givetw  to  have 
y&urkead9iu€k  npmkthe.pwUQf.mjf  &^- 
M€ir«"  In  this  fr^htfol  garden  y^i^  see. in 
one  ^lace  a  man  mounted  on  a  chair,  and 
reading  the  most  honrible  calunHiies  ag^^^st 
as  m  a^  loud  voice  ;  in  anpther  yop  perc^eive 
an  officer  or  an.  abbe  dragged  itoward)^  a, 
bason  of  water,  and  oVe^'whebqed  witb 
injuries  and  blows, .  whil^  the  sp^tators 
playtat  fbot-ball,  or  walk  abotit  without  the 
least  ooneeru.  What.  a.  faabit^^.tiou  !  What 
a  people  I"  Prud'homm^,  ,a  Jacobin  journal- 
ist and  bookseller,  after,  dis^^qiinslting.  the 
most  profane  apd  insolUng  libels,  under 
thb  title  of* the  Crim«$,  qf  Sovereigns  and 


the  Crimes^ef  Popes^  announced,  by  posting 
bills  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wjslative  as- 
sembly, that  Jie  wo^ld  speedily  publish 
a  work  entitled,  ^*  TheOriines  of  the  Queens 
of  France,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
Marie  Antoinette  inclusive."  A  complaint 
against  this  audacious  advertisement  met 
with  little  notice  from  the  assembly.  The 
sufferings  of  the  royal  family  were  not  con-* 
fined  to  i^ults  from  the  savage  ;licentious- 
ness  of  the  multitude :  they  were  prevented  ^ 
from  receiving,  in  their  own  apartments, ' 
the  visits  of  their  most  welcome  friends^ 
an4  con^pelled  to  endure  the  presence  of 
persons  employed  s^s  i^pies^  who  were  not 
;^ven  ^4owed  with  sufficiai^t  addresa  to 
conceal  their  odious  mission. 

Nor  were  the  inferior  orders  of  society 
less  exhorbitant  in  their  demands,    thaa 
ferocious  in  their  habits*  '   The  irean^ 
citizens  sought  a  more  general  equalization 
of  property,  and  assumed  the  .  supreme 
executive  autfaiority .    A  ragged  coa^t  waa 
deemed  an  honourable  tebtimony  of  (h^ 
Vearer's  political  principlei^,  and  the  lowest 
rabble,  denominated,  iroi^,  tljieir  want  pK 
decent  covering  sans  cidolte^^  took  a  le^ 
in  public  aff^s.    The  turbulence  and  mi^ 
lignjty  of  the  people  w^re  gratified  by  i^ 
new  and  n^one  severe  decree  agaim>t  tha 
nonj^uring  priests.     The  national  guards 
having  lactely  difplay^d  i^nujsual  modera- 
tion ;  the  Jacobin  club,  the  sans  culottes, 
a^d  the  Jacobins  of  every  kind,  deteimined 
that  ap  army  sEould  be  formed,  composted 
of  20,000  men,  under  the  walls  of  Faris. 
Tteir  Mulshes  were  gratified  T)y  the  assem- 
bly,    it  would  have  been  prudent  on  th^ 
p^rt  bf  the  king,  to  have  yielded  to  a  stream 
whiQh  he  had  not  strength  to  resist ;  but  on 
this  occasion  he  did  not  choose  to  tempo- 
rize.    From  motives  of  hopour  arid  con- 
science he  refused  his  sanction  to  the  decree 
fpr  Vanishing   the   ecclesiastics  who   had. 
adhered  to  him,  and  to  that  for  assemlrling: 
an  army  near  the^ capital,  which  was  jqstly 
termed  by  the  aueen,  A  decree  for  embody^ 
i/jg  an  army  of  90,(X)G  banditti  to  govern 
Paris;    The  clamour  excited  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  king,  could  no  louger  be  re- 
pressed by  the  utniost  exertions    of  tlie 
ministry  ;  and  madame  Holaud,  in  Ler  zeal 
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tor  liberty,  haviag  c^teiposed  a  letter  to  liisr 
ihajesty  in  her  husband's  name/  admonish^ 
ing  him  to  withdraw  his  veto,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  menac^  rafW  than  an  admo^ 
nition,  and  was  immediatety  followed  by 
the  dismission  of  Roland,  Serran,  and 
Claviere,  Dumouriez,  who  had  incurred 
tlisgrace  by  the  councils,  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  given  to  his  majesty,  os- 
tensibly advised  him  at  this  moment  to 
^ield  to  a  torrent,  which  must  otherwise 
overwhelm  himself  and  his  family,  and  .by 
this  manoeuvre  he  for  awhile  defeated  tlie 
purposes  of  his  opponents,  being  continued 
in  office  as  minister  of  war  and  prime 
minister. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Lucknc^r  en- 
deavoured to  .  re-establish  the  offensive 
system  of  warfare  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  adv^ced  into  the  Austrian  territories, 
aind  seized  on  Apres,  Courtrai,  and  Meniu ; 
but  having  heard  that  Dumouriez  himself 
had  resigned  ^his  office,  he  determined  to 
return.  Previously  to  his  departure,  he 
ordered,  without  provocation  or  necessity, 
the  town  of  Courtrai  to  lie  burnt,  within  an 
hour  before  its  evacuation.  As  it  was  the 
obvious  interest  of  France  to  conciliate  the 
good  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  this  act  of  im- 
prudence was  formally  reprobated  by 
the  assembly,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
Mras  consigned,  first  to  obscurity,  and 
afterwards  to  punishment,  wh\le  an  ade- 
quate compensation  was  voted  to  the  suf- 
ferers. 

A  defensive  system  was  once  more 
adopted,  iaind  the  army  of  the  north  having 
returned  to  its  former  station,  occupied 
the  enixenched  camp  of  Famars.  This 
position  was  objectionable  in  many  points 
of  view,  and  its  proximity  to  Valenciennes 
facilitaCted  the  debauchery  of  the  troops ; 
nor  was  it  adapted  to  a  formidable  defipnce, 
or  ap  expeditious  and  secure  retreat.  In 
front  was  the  Ronelle,  which  might  be 
crossed  with  facility,  while  its  elevated 
bank  presented  a  formal  position  to  the 
enemy's  artillery ;  in  the  rear  flowed  the 
Scheldt,  which  could  not  be  forded,  and 
was  only  to  be  paased  by  three  bridges, 
two  of  which  might  have  been  seized  upon 


by  St  judicious  asftiatilani«  There  were  tw<» 
other  entrenched  camps,-  one  at  Maubenge 
and  the  other  at  Maulde  ;  ike  former  waa 
commanded  by  lieutenant-general  Lianoue, 
the  latter  by  Dumobriez,  who,  komediateiy 
after  bis  resignation,  had  resumed  the  pro- 
feKsiori  of  ann€. . 

ITie  approach  of  the  allies'to  the  frontier« 
of  Francre,  was  at  this  moment  announced 
to  the  French  people,  and  contributed  to 
favor  the  designs   of  the  rep^ibiicans  by 
the  alarm  which  it  excited.     While  tlm 
friends  of  the  king  determined  to  support 
his  prerogatives,  the  various  {aetioii3   in 
opposition  forgetting  their  private  ^^jrrels, 
united  their  cftorts  to  accelerate  the  crisis 
of  popular  violence.    The  irritation  of  ^11 
parties  was  still  further  inflaoned  by  a  lett^ 
from  de.la  Fayette  to  the  assembly,  dic- 
tated by  ilMirected  zeal,  in  which  he  uu veil- 
ed the  criminal  designs  of  the  Jacobin  ciul^ 
sctid  imputed  to  them  a. great  part  oitUe 
public  calamities.     Headed  by  Santej^o 
and  St  Hurugne,  their  revolutionary  chi«&, 
an  armed  multitude  presented  ^h^selves 
in  the  hall  of  the  assembly  on  the. 20th  of 
June,  1793,  and  peremptorily  called  Mpon 
the  deputies  to  enibrce their  decrees..  They 
were  a  motley  and  squalid  band,  .d^^^ft 
from  all  the  receiitacles  of  isfamy  and  idle- 
ness in  Paris  ;  armed  with  pikes,  rusjty 
swords,  scythes,    pitchforksr    Wudgeons^ 
pickaxes,  and  clubs.     They  carried  ensigps 
with  these];  inscriptions,  "  Tyrants  tremble 
or  be  just;  and  restore  the  liberties  of  tliq 
people!"    '^ Lewis  t  the  people  ai'Q  tired  o^ 
suffering  r    "  Tremble  tyrant !  ,tby  hpur  ia 
come!''      One  man  mpported  a  reeking 
heart  atuck  on  a  pike,  inscribed^  ''.Tho 
heart  of  an^  aristocrat"    Ra^ed  breecbM 
were  suspended  with  the  inscription^ ''  Libr§ 
and  sans  culottes''    After . a  tunuiltnaus 
debate  they  were  admitted. ;  The  orator 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation  indulged  ia 
a  long  and  violent  speech  against  the  king 
and  the  conduct  of  the  court,  and  as  $oou 
as  he    had  concluded,   the  whole  party 
marched  through  the  halK    The  procession 
lasted  two  hours  ;  and  at  its  conclusion  Mb 
Santerre  presented  the  president  with  a 
banner,  which  was  graciously  received. 
Proceeding  to  the  Thuilleries,  this  motley 
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Msemblag^e  were  prepared  to  break  open 
the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the 
royal  family  were  assembled.  There  was 
stationed  in  the  palace  a  sufficient  force  qf 
troops  of  Uie  line  and  of  national  guards  to 
have  defended  it  against  every  attack ;  but 
respect  for  the  lives  of  the  deluded  mul- 
titude induced  the  king  to  forbear  from 

-  repelling  force  by  force.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  mob  amounted  to 
about  40,000,  and  the  gates  of  thoThuil- 
leries  were  throviTi  open  to  them.  At  the 
noment  of  their  entrance  the  royal  family 
was  at  dinner,  and  on  their  attempting  to 
break  open  the  door  of  their  apartment,  the 
king  rose  to  prevent  theguards  from  making 
resistance,  and  said  calmly,  "  I  will  go  to 
them.**  On  the  instant  that  the  door  -  was 
opened,  a  pike,  which  had  been  thrust 
a^nst  it  to  force  it  open,  wonld  have 
killed  the  king,  but  a  chasseur  turned  the 
weapon  aside  with  his  hand.  His  friends 
feanng  that  he  would  be  borne  down  by 
the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  iiabble, 

.  placed  him  in  the  recesa  of  a  window  where 
Ite  leaned  on  M.  Acloque,  while  a  few 
grenadiers  formed  round  him  to  resist  the 
torreat  The  mob  was  so  numerous  and 
poured  in  so  rapidly,  that  no  one  could 
effect  an^  pi%nieditated  purpose.  Yet 
many  pointed 'insuUs  were  offered.  One 
of  the  mob  advanced  and  insisted  that  the 
king  should  wear  a  red  cap^  the  ensign  of 
the  Jacobins  ;  'another  presented  him  a 
bottle,  and  desired  him  to  drink  the  health 
0f  the  nation.  Some  of  the  attendants 
oflfered  to  bring  a  glass,  but  the  sovereign 
teftised'  the  offer,  and  immediately  drank 
out  of  the  bottie.  Petion,  the  mayor  of 
Pttris,  was  unaccountably  absent  during 
these  disgraceful  seenes  ;  but,  arriving  at 
the  end  of  three  bours^  prevailed  on  the 
tumuHuous  mob  to  retire.  Great  part  of 
the  popular  rage  was,  as  usual,  directed 
Muinst  the  queen.  She  was  stopped  in 
the  council  room  with  the  dauphin  in  her 
arins^  by  general^  Whitingof  and  th)D  minister 
Ligarre^  who  formed  a  feeble  rampart  of 
the  eeuncil^  table,  behind  which  they  plaeed 
the  queen,  the  dauphin,,  the  princess  royal, 
and  all'  the  ladies  who  refused  to  quit  her 
side.  ^  This  table  was  defended  by  a  deuble 


line  of  national  guards,  and  in  that  sitnatioa 
the  queen  was  obliged  to  Kmain  a  helpless* 
hearer  of  the  incendiary  and  obscene  re- 

{>roaches  which  men  and  women  of  the 
owest  class  were  unwearied  in  repeating. 
Marie  Antoinette  displayed  the  same  con- 
tempt of  danger  which  distinguished  the 
king,  b^ut  her  fortitude  was  almost  ovesr- 
powered,  when  Santerre  forced  his  way; 
into  her  presence,  and  snatching  the  red  or 
revolutionary  cap  which  thein&nt  dauphin 
had  been  compelled  to  wear,  exclaimed,; 
''  The  child  is  smothered  !  Why  is  this  cap 
left  on  her  head  ?"  and  then  in  a  low  but 
distinct  voice,  added  to  the  queen,  **  You 
have  very  awkward  friends  madam ;  I  know 
those  who  would  serve  you  much  better.'' 
.  These  proceedings  at  the  canital  decided 
the  fate  of  the  marquis  de  la  layette.  This 
general,  who  was  hated  by  the  court  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolution,  had 
now  incurred  the  aversion  of  the  republiT^ 
cans  as  a  warm  advocate  o(  monarchy. 
Consistently  with  his  ardent  character,  on 
becoming  acquainted  ifith  the  transactions 
at  the  Thuilleries,  he  hastened  to  the  capital 
to  {H'otect  his  sovereign  by  his  influence^ 
and  prevent  the  fall  of  royalty.  Presenting 
himself  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, he  declared  the  sentiments  of  indigna- 
tion excited  in  his  troops  by  the  late 
violences  on  the  king's  liberty  and  safety^ 
and  boldly  demanded  the  maintenance  of 
the  constitution  against  a  faction  which, 
were  meditating  its  destruction.  It  >yas 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  exhortationr 
would  foe  received  with  satisfaction  or  in* 
difference.  After  some  altercationT  the 
president  coolly  replied  to  his  address,  that 
the  assembly  had  sworn  to  maintain  the 
laws,  and  knew  how  to  defend  them:  De 
k  Fayette  then  retired,  and  perceiving  with 
mortification  how  completely  he  had  lost 
his  popularity,  thought  it  expedient  to. 
leave  Paris  on  the  same  night,  and  return 
to  his  camp.  He  was  severely  censured 
by  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists,  for 
leaving  the  army  without  permission ;  com-; 
misftioners  were  sent  from  the  assembly  to 
arrest  him  ;  he  gave  orders  to  hare  th« 
deputies  apprehended,  but  finding  no  dis- 
position in  his  army  to  afford  him  &uppoct^ 
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withdrew  in  the  night  to  Liege,  where,  fall- 
ing into  the  hand«  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
fusing to  Join  the  standard'  of  the  French 
princes,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Naniur. 
The  events  of  the  twentieth  of  June  were 
an  evident  prelude  to  the  downfal  of  mo- 
narchy.    From  this  moment  all  respect  to 
authol-ity,  all  order  and  subordination  were 
at   an  end  :    a  momentary  shs^me   indeed 
appeared  at  first  to  restrain  the  outrages  of 
the  Parisians,  and  the  directory  of  the  de- 
partment of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was    M.  Rochefoucault  and    the.  former 
bishop  of  Autun.     Mv  Talleyrand  deter- 
mined to  take  every  step  for  the  prevention 
of  similar  outrages.     The  conduct  on  this 
occasion  of  M.  Petion,  could  not  be  viewed 
ivithout  suspicioh.^  ^  One  of  the  first  steps 
of  the  department  was  to  publish  a  decla- 
ration, that  the  events  of  the  20th  could 
not  have  occurred  had  the  laws  in  being, 
and  particularly  those  relating  to  the  public 
force,  been  better  known  to  the  citizens, 
and  better  observed  by  the  magistrates. 
To  this  declaration   M.    Petion  returned 
a  very  voluminous   answer,  calling  upon 
them  to  commence  a  prosecution  and  pro- 
testing  his   innocence.      The   department 
next  published    an    advertisement  to  the 
people,  exhorting  them  to  peace  and  sub- 
ordination, and  intimating  that  there  ex- 
isted  a   secret    connection    between    the 
external  and  the  internal  foes  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  king  informed  the 
assembly  of  hi's  determination  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  confederation.     The 
approach    of  this    festival    was  tendered 
\larming  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  bands 
oifederis  from  the  departments,  who  were 
selected  from  the  numerous  votaries  of  the 
clubs,  and  presented  petitionis  of  the" most' 
inflammatory    and    unconstitutional    ten- 
dency. .    A  plot  of  Santerre  to  murder  the 
queen  was  betrayed,   and  the  assassin  ar- 
rested, but  rescued  by   his  jjarty.     The 
ceremony  of  the  confederation,  however, 
was,  upon  the  whole,  quiet  and  orderly. 
The  roya.1  family  were  placed  in  a  balcony 
covered  wth  crimson  velvet,  which  gave 
rise  to  some  petulant  observations  ;    but 
Aie  king,  having    descended  to  take  the 
Vol,  I. 


oath  on  the  altar  instead  of  rematnmg  in 
his  place,  completely  gratified  the  populace, , 
and  he  quitted  the  Champs  de  Mars  amidst 
loud  and  general  acclamations. 

The  convention  had  proclaimed  on  the 
first  of  July,    that  the   country   was    in 
danger.      "  Ypur     constitution,     citizens, 
restores  the  principles  of  eternal  justice. 
A  league  of  kings  is  formed  to  destroy  it. 
Their  battalions  are  advancing."     On  the 
third  of  July  the  duke  of  Brunswick  arrived 
at  Coblentz  with  the  first  division  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  being  joined  by  fresh  ' 
troops  in  the  course  of  the  month,  proceeded 
to  commence  the  campaign.     His  serene 
highness,  with  very  considerabje  talents, 
the  greatest  military  skill,   and  .^minent 
political  abilities,  was  extremely  diffident. 
He  frequently  treated   inferior  capacities 
with  excessive  deference,  and  did  not  main* 
tain,  ^ith  sufficient  vigor,  the  dictates  of 
his  own  excellent  understanding.     In  con- 
certing the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1793,. 
he  left  its  formation  chiefly  to  Francis  and 
Frederic    William.      These  princes  were 
impressed     with     an     opinion     naturally 
adopted,   and   studiously    propagated  by 
the  emigrants,  that  the  greater  number  of 
Frenchmen  were  attached  to  the  old  govern- 
ment,   and    would    join   the  standard   of 
monarchy  if  they  found  th.entselves  pro- 
perl  y  supported .     On  this  sn  ppositiou  they 
formed  the  plan  of  the  campaign.     It  was 
proposed    that   the   duke    of    Brunswick- 
should  set  out  frem  Coblentz  with.aii%rmyj 
oi  Prussianis,  fifty  thousand  strong,  and 
march    by    Treves    and   Luxemburg    to.. 
Longwy.      After  reducing    this    fortress, 
and,   if  possible,   that  of  Montmedi,  the 
next  object  w^  to  establish  magazines,  con* 
tinue  the  march,  and  invest  Verdun.     Th^. 
court  of  Vienna  engaged  to  bring  into  ihe 
field  two  armies  ;  the  one  to  act  between* 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  whjch  should> 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  menace  Landau^ 
and  Saar  Liswis,  and  to  carry  on  tlie  siege.. 
of  Thionville  ;    while  the  other,  of  much, 
superior  force,  should  be  stationed  in  the. 
Low  Countries.     Their  positions  were  ta> 
be  as  near  the  Meuse  as  possible.     Should 
the  expectation  of  a  general  rise  in  France 
be  disappointed,  the  duke  of.  Brunftwick;^ 
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wa6  nat  to  cross  the  river  with  his  main 
body,  bqt  to  detach  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  army  to  co-operate  with  the  Austrians. 
in  French  Hainault,  in  reducing  Verdun, 
Sedan,  and  M eziers.  By  this  arrangement 
the  allies,  estatblishing  themselves  upon 
the  French  frontier  would  be  able  to  winter 
in  security,  and  commence  the  following 
<;anipaign  with  great  advantage.  To  op- 
pose this  invading  force,  I  have  before 
observed  that  the  entrenched  camp  at 
Maubeuge,  and  another  at  Maulde,  with 
*he  fortress  of  Valenciennes,  formed  the 
principle  points  of  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  French.  It  is  evident  from  the  very 
outline  of  the  campaign  tliat  the  invading 
monarchs  must  have  viewed  the  'prospect 
of  partitioning  France,  even  had  they  enter- 
tained that  wish,  as  too  distant  and  chimeri- 
cal to  be  attempted.  Their  whole  policy 
was  directed  to  co-opieration  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  deliverance  of  the  king ;  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of  these 
objects,  absolutely  necessary  as  it  was 
to  their  first'  successes,  would  have  effec- 
tually prevented  their  ulterior  design. 

The  emperor  and  kin^^  of  Prussia  pub- 
lished energetic  and  judicious  declarations 
of  their  motives  for  engaging  in  hostilities, 
but  on  the  armies  being  put  in  motion,  a 
manifesto  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  to  which  may  un- 
fortunately be  ascribed  the  successful 
resi^ance  of  France  and  tlie  long  duration 
of  the  miseries  of  Europe* 

JOeclaration  of  the  reig7iing  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick Lunenburghy  Commander  of  the 
combined  Armies  of  the  Emperor  and 
Kins[  of  Prussia^  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
France. 

Their  majesties  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  having  entrusted  me  with  the 
command  of  the  combined  armies,  assem- 
bled on  the  frontiers  of  France,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  that 
kingdom  of  the  motives  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  the  two  sovereigns, 
and  of  the  principles  by  which  they  are 
guided. 

After  arbitrarily  suppressing  the  rights, 


and  invading  the  possessions;  of  the  Oernian 
princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorrain  ;  after  having 
disturbed  and  overthrown  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  kingdom  all  order  and  lawful 
government ;  after  having  been  guilty  of 
the  most  daring  attacks,  and  having  had 
recourse  to  the  most  violent  measures, 
which  are  still  daily  rejnewed  against  the 
sacred  person  of  the  king»  and  against  his 
august  family ;  those  who  have  seized  on 
the  reins  of  government  have,  at  length, 
filled  the  measure  of  their  guilt,  by  declaring 
an  unjust  war  against  his  majesty  the  em- 

Eeror,  and  by  invading  his  provinces  of  the 
lOW  Countries.  Some  of  the  possessions 
belonging  to  the  German  empire  have  been 
equally  exposed  to  the  same  oppression, 
and  many  others  have  only  avoided  the 
danger  by  yielding  to  the  imperious  threats 
of  the  domineering  party  and  of  their  emis- 
saries. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  united 
with  his  imperial  majesty  in  the  bands  of 
the  strictest  defensive  alliance,  and  as  a 
preponderant  member  himself  of  the  Got- 
manic  body,  could  not  refuse  marching  to 
the  assistance  of  his  ally  and  of  his  co- 
estates.  It  is  under  this  double  relation, 
that  he  undertakes  the  defence*  of  that 
monarch  and  of  Germany. 

To  these  high  interests  is  added  anqther 
important  object,  and  which  both  the 
sovereigns  have  most  cordially  in  view; 
which  is,  to  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy 
which  prevails  in  the  interior  parts  of 
France,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  attacks  made 
on  the  throne  and  the  altar,  to  refitore 
the  king  to  his  legitimate  power,  to  liberty, 
and  to  safety,  of  which  he  is  now  deprived, 
and  to  place  him  in  such  a  situation,  that 
he  may  exercise  that  legitimate  authority  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

Convinced  that  the  sober  part  of  the 
nation  detest  the  excesses  of  a  faction 
which  has  enslaved  them,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  wait  with  im- 
patience the  moment  when  succours  shall 
arrive,  to  declare  themselves  openly  against 
the  odious  enterprises  of  their  oppressors  { 
liis  majesty  the  emperor,  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  earnestly  invite  them  to 
return  without  delay  into  the  paths  of  reasoB 
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•nd  of  justice,  of  order  and  peace.  It  is 
ifith  this  view  that  I,  the  underwritten, 
general  commandant  in  chief  of  the  two 
armies,  do  declare, 

^st.  That,  drawn  into  the  present  war  by 
irresistible  circumstances,  the  two  allied 
courts  have  no  other  object  in  .view  than 
the  welfare  of  France,  without  any  pre- 
tence to  enrich  themselves  by  making 
conquests. 

2nd,  That  they  do  not  mean  to  meddle 
with  the  internal  government  of  France, 
but  that'they  simply  intend  to  deliver  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family,  from 
their  captivity,  and  to  insure  to  his  most 
Christian  majesty  that  safety  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  his  making,  without  danger  and 
without  obstacles,  such  convocations  as 
he  shall  judge  proper,  and  for  endeavour- 
ing to  insure  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
according  to  his  promises,  and  to  the  utmost 
of  his  pdwer. 

3rd,  That  the  combined  armies  shall 
protect  the  towns,  burghs,  and  villages, 
as  well  as  the  persons  and  property  of  all 
those  who  shall  submit  to  the  king  ;  and 
that  they  will  concur  in  the  immediate 
restoration  of  order  and  police  throughout 
ill  France. 

,  4th,  That  the  national  guards  are  called 
upon  to  preserve,  provisionally,  tran(|uillity 
in  towns  and  in  the  country,  to  provide  for 
the  personal  safety  and  property  of  all 
Frenchmen  until  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
belonging  to  their  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesties, or  until  orders  be  given  to  the 
contrary,  on  pain  of  being  personally  respon- 
sible :  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  national 
guards  as  shall  fight  against  the  troops 
of  the.  two  allied  courts,  and  who  shall  be 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  shall  be 
treated  as  enemies,  and  punislied  as  rebels 
to  their  king,  and  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace. 

5th,  That  the  general  officers,  the  sub- 
alterns, and  soldiers  of  the  regular  French 
troops,  are  equally  called  upon  ,to  return  to 
their  former  allegiance,  and  to  submit  imm6 
diately  to  the  king^  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign. 

6th,  That  the  toembers  of  departments, 
districts,  and  municip?Llities,  shall  be  equally 


responsible,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads 
and  estates,  for  all  the  conflagrations,  for 
all  the  murders,  and  for  all  the  pillagte 
which  they  shall  suflbr  to  take  place,  and 
which  they  shall  not  have,  in  a  puj[>lic  mai^ 
ner^  attempted  to  prevent  within  their 
respective  territories  ;  that  they  shall  als# 
be  obliged  to  continue  their  functions, 
until  his  most  Christian  m^esty,  when  set 
at  full  liberty,  shall  make  farther  arrange- 
ments, or  until  further  orders  he  given  in' 
his  name. 

7th,  That  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
burghs,  and  villages,  who  shall  dare  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  troops  of  their 
imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and  to  tire 
upon  them,  either  in  open  countryj  of 
through  half  open  doors  or  windows  of 
their  houses,  shall  be  punished^  instantly,^ 
according  to  the  rigorous  rules  of  war,  or 
their  houses  shall  be  demolished  or  burned. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  towns,  burghs,  and  villages,  who  shall, 
readily  submit  to  their  king,  by  openings 
their  gates  to  the  troops  belonging  to  their 
majesties,  sh^ll  be  immediately  under  their 
safeguard  and  protection ;  and  their  estates, 
their  property,  and  their  persons,  shall  be 
secured  by  the  laws,  and  each  and  all  of 
them  shall  be  in  full  safety. 

8th,  The  city  of  Paris  and  all  its  in- 
habitants,  without  distinction,  shall  be 
called  upon  to  submit  instantly  and  with- 
out delay  to  the  king,  to  set  that  prince  at 
full  liberty,^  and  to  ensure  to  )iis  and  to, 
all  royal  persons  that  inviolability  and 
respect  which  are  due,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations,  to  sovereigns  ;  their  im- 
perial and  royal  majesties,  making  per- 
sonally responsible  for  all  events,  on  paia 
of  losing  their  heads,  pursuant  to  military 
trials,  Vithout  hopes  of  pardon,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  de^. 
partment,  of  the  district,  of  the  municipa- 
lity,  and  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris, 
justices  gf  the  peace,  and  others  wJiom  it 
may  concern :  and  their  imperial  and  royal; 
majesties  farther  declare,  on  theur  faith  and 
word  of  emperor  and  king,  that  if  the  palace 
of  the  Thuilleriea  be  forced  or  insulted,  ii 
the  least  violence  be  offered,  the  least  out- 
rage done  to  their  mi^^sties,  the  king,  queeni 
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•mad  the  royal  family,  if  ther  be  not  imme- 
tiiately  placed  in  safety  and  set  at  liberty, 
they  will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve 
it,  th^  most  exemplary  and  ever-^memorable 
-jtv^iginjs^  punishments,  by  giving  up  the 
•city  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  total ;  destruction  ;  and  the 
rebels  who  shall  be  guilty  of  illegal  resist- 
ance, shall  suffer  the  punishments  which 
•they  shall  hare  deserved.  Their  imperial 
and  royal  majesties  promise,  on  the  con- 
trary, to .  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  to  employ  their  good  offices  with  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  to  obtain  for  them  ^ 
A  pardon  for  their  insults  and  errors,  and 
to  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  for 
the  security  of  their  persons  and  property, 

Sjrovided  tney. speedily  and  strictly  con- 
brm  to  the  above  injunctions. 

Finally,  Their  majesties,  not  being  at 
liberty  to  acknowledge  any  others  laws  in 
France  except  those  which  shall  be  derived 
from  the  king,  when  at  full  liberty,  protest 
beforehand  against  the  authenticity  of  all 

'  kinds  of  declarations  which  may  be  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  so  long  as  his 
sacred  person,  and  that  of  the  queen,  the 
princes,  and  of  the  whole  royal  family, 
lihall  not  be  in  ftill  safety  :  and  with  this 
view,  their  imperfal  and  royal  majesties 
invite  and  intreat  his  most  christian  majesty 
to  name  a  town  in  his  kingdom,  nearest  to 

'  the  frontiers,  lo  which  he  would  wish  to 
remove,  together  with  the  queen,  and  the 
royal  family,  under  a  strong  and  safe  escort, 
which  shall  be  sent  for  that  purpose  :  so 
that  his  most  Christian  majesty  may,  in 
perfect  safety,  send  for  such  ministers  and 
coupsellors  as  he  shall  be  pleased  to  name, 
order  such  convocation  as  he  shall  think 

'  proper,  and  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  the  regular  administration  of  his 
kiugaoni. 

In  fine,  I  declare  and  promise,  in  my  own 
individual  name,  and  in  my  above  quality, 
to  cause  to  be  observed,  everj'  where,  by 
the  troops  under  my  command,  good  and 

'  strict  discipline,  promising  to  treat  with 
mildness  and  moderation,  those  well-dis- 
posed subjects  who  shall  submit  peace- 
ably and  quietly,  and  to  employ  force 
against  those  enly  wh)>  sh^ll   be  guilty 


of  recistauee  or  of  manifest    evil  inteo* 
tions. 

I  therefore  call  upon  and  expect  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  forcible  manner,  not  to  make 
any  opposition  to  the  troops  under  my 
command,  but  rather  to  suffer  them  every 
where  to  enter  the  kingdom  freely^  and  to 
afford  them  all  the  assistance,  and  shew 
them  all  the  benevolence  which  circum- 
stances may  require. 

Given  at  general  quarterb  at  Coblentz, 
July  25,  1793. 

Charles  Guillaume  Ferdinand,  Due 
OE  Brunswick  LuNENHOURG. 

This  insulting^  and  sanguinary  manifesto 
was  signed  in  a  moment  of  weakness  b^ 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  not  beeti 
consulted  in  jt«  composition.  It  was  cal 
culated  to  have  the  very  worst  effect  upon 
the  Parisian  populace,  it  left  no  middle 
party  in  the  nation  ;  all  who  wished  to.  pre- 
serve a  government  in  any  degree  popular,, 
all  who  conceived  that  a  limitation  of  the 
supreme  authority  was-  an  object  worthy^ 
of  contention,  were  thrown  by  this  measure 
into  the  hands  of  the  avowed  republicans, 
arid  felt  themselves  compelled  to  give  way 
to  the  madness  of  that  sanguinary  party» 
or  at  once  accede  to  the  destruction  of. 
liberty  by  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. A  fatal  alternative  which  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  to  be  at  once  the  ad- 
vocate of  order  and  the  friend  of  liberty. 

The  unfortunate  Lewis  did  not  dare  to 
present  this  declaration  to  the  assembly  as  an 
authentic  paper.  The  very  letter  which  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  inspection  of  the  legislature 
questioned  its  authenticity,  and  though  the 
royal  message  was  replete  with  the  strong- 
est, and  probably  the  most  sincere  expres- 
sions of  patriotism ;  the  proposal  of  printing 
it  for  the  use  of  the  departments  was  re- 
jected, and  M .  Isnard,  in  commenting  on 
the  declaration  of  his  majesty,  that  he 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  mani- 
festo, remarked  that  **  the  king  had  asserted 
what  was  not  true."  The  republican  party 
acquired  new  accessions  ot  vigor  and  of 
authority  ;  and  on  the  tli\rd  of  August  tlie 
fatal  die  was  cast,  whaa  M.  PetioBi  at  the 
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head  of  the  fpctions'^  of  Paris,  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  assembly  to  demand  the  de- 
position of  the  sovereign.  The  proposal 
i^as  heard  Mrith  indignation  by  all  good 
patriots,  but  it  was  followed  by  otl\ers  of 
the  same  nature.  A  petition  had  laid  for 
eight  days  on  the  alt^r  of  tiie  Champs  de 
JUars^  and  was  presented  on  the  6th  by 
a  countless  multitude,  who  were  preceded 
by  a  pike  supporting  the  Jacobin  ensign, 
the  red  cap  of  liberty,  inscribed  with  *'  The 

^deposition  of  the  king." 

In  compliance  with  these  repeated  re* 
quisitions,  tiie  assembly  at  length  deter- 
mined to  come  to  a  decision  on  this  difficult 
and  dangerous  subject ;  and  the  fjBital  10th 
of  August  was  appointed  for  the  discussion. 
The  assembly,  however,  bad  exhibited 
some  proofs  of  caution  and  temperance 
which  did  not  coincide  with  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  Jacobins  and  the  urgency  of 
their  cause.  The  federds  had  been  detained 
under  various  pretences  in  the  metropolis, 
and  even  if  their  stay  could  be  protracted, 
the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party  were 
doubtful  whether  harmony  could  long 
exist  between  them  and  the  mob  of  Paris  : 
the  passions  of  the  people  were  now  in- 
flamed, but  the  French  are  versatile,  and 
a  change  of  opinion  might  succeed.  The 
Jacobin  party  distrusting  therefore  the 
motives  of  the  assembly,  and  the  duration 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  determined 

.  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  existing 
tqrbulence,  to  effect  those  objects  which 
they  despaired  of  obtaining  through  the 
medium  of  the  constituted  powers.  Regu- 
lar notice  was  given  to  several  foreigners 
by  the  Jacobin  party,  who  were  afraid  of 
their  interference,  to  absent  themselves  on 
the  day  of  discussion,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  conspiracy  was  heard  to  ob- 
serve, "  If  we  cannot  prcwoke  th.e  people  to 
rise  by  the  10th,  we  are  lost."  While  such 
were  the  evident  designs  of  the  adverse 
party,  the  king  was  not  uninformed  of  their 
proceedings,  and  as  no  alternative  now  ap- 
peared but  to  repel  force  by  force,  prepa- 
cations  were  made  for  defending  the  Thuil- 
leries.  The .  dreadful  Rubicon  was  now 
passed,  and  no  hope  of  the  return  of  har* 
uiony  or  peace  remained     A  solemn  gloom 


overspread  the  palace,  and  superseded  the 
native  gaiety  of  the  French  nation.  Amidst 
his  accumulated  misfortunes  a  small  and 
firm  band  retained  their  attachment  to  the 
king,  and  from  different  motives  devoted 
themselves  to  his  defence.  Among  these 
might  be  numbered  some  of  the  remnants 
of  the  antient  aristocracy,  who  made  this 
last  sacrifice  to  their  principles,  and  whose 
errors,  when  accompanied  by  such  disin- 
terested virtue,  became  respectable.  Some 
had  been  among  the  most  forward  of  those 
who  united  in  the  first  efforts  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  their  countrymen  ;  but 
equally  averse  to  anarchy  and  despotism 
now  dreaded  the  evils  which  impended 
from  a  total  aJteration  of  government. 
Some  were  the  personal  friends  of  the 
fallen  majesty  of  France,  some  were  iit- 
fluenced  by  gratitude,  some  by  prejudice : 
and  some,  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  crowdidd 
around  the  tottering  standard  of  royalty. 
Among  these  brave  and  gallant  men  none 
were  more  respectable  than  the  Swiss 
guards.  By  repeated  decrees  of  the  as- 
sembly this  body  of  troops  had  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  on  the  7th  of  August 
the  king  had  been  obliged  t6  dismiss  30O 
of  them.  The  departure  of  the  whole 
from  Paris  had  been  formally  decreed,  but 
the  king  had  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
decree,  and  the  number  which  remained 
in  the  Thuilleries  previous  to  the  lOth  of 
August,  was  about  700.  On  these  the 
court  party  placed  their  strongest  reliance 
for  the  defence  of  the  palace.  Besides  the' 
Swiss,  the  number  of  gentlemen  and  others 
who  repaired  to  the  palace  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  men*  As 
these  however  were  not  considered  as  suf- 
ficient, the  commander  of  the  national 
guards,  M,  Mandat,  a  man  of  inte^ity  and 
attached  to  the  constitution,  having  repre- 
sented to  the  mayor  the  apprehensions  he> 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family, 
had  obtained  from  .that  magistrate  a  writ* 
ten  order  to  defend  the  palace  with  all  his 
forces,  and  to  repel  the  attack  of  any  in- 
vader. The  detachments  of  national 'guards 
which  M.  Mandat  had  ordered  to  tlie  palace 
on  this  occasion,  are  stated  at  about  84(XI 
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men  with  12  pieces  of  camion,  and  to  these 
niay  be  added  a  body  of  cavalry,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  thousand.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  individuals  on  ^vhom  the 
monarch  most  firmly  relied,  entailed  dis- 
repute upon  the  court  by  their. aristocratic 
principles,  without  contributing  riiuch  to 
its  defence,  and  the  national  guards  were 
shaken  in  their  fidelity  by  the  reproaches 
and  insinuations  of  the  advocates  of  liberty. 
The  Marsellois,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
wlu>m  the  republicans  -chiefly  relied,  did 

'  not  exceed  800  men,  but  their  intrepid 
and  ferocious  character  compensated  for 
the  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  rendered 
victory  more  easy  by  the  terror  which  it 
spread  before  them. 

The  tocsin  sounding  at  midnight  before 
the  10th  of  August,  the  deputies  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  city  who  .  M^ere  in 
the  plot  flew  to  the  commune^  and  having 
deposed  the  municipal  officers,  assumed 

.their  places.  '  They  then  requested  the 
presence  of  M.  Mandat  by  a  message  sent 
to  the  palace,  and  causing  him  to  be  mur- 
dered as  he  was  leaving  their  hall  of  as- 
sembly, appointed  the  ruffian  Santerre  in 
his  room,  who  immediately  removed  from 
the  Pont-neuf  the  battalions  placed  by  his 
predecessor,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
losurjents  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  scattered  all  the  troops  who  were 
aUached  to  the  king,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  exertions  would  be  vain.  The  Mar- 
sellois had  now  pointed  their  artillery  against 
fixe  Thuilleries  and  were  prepared  for  the 
aasault.  Could  Lewis  for  a  moment  h<i>e 
exchanged  the  virtues  of  a  saint  for  those 
of  a  hero,  had  he  in  compliance  with  the 
queen's  entreaties  drawn  his  sword  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss, 
guards,  the  valor  which  his  conduct  would 
have  inspired  nnght  even  now  liave  given 
him  the  victory.  In  passive  courage  he 
was  not  deficient  ;  but  he  had  not  the 
active  courage  which  his  situation  de- 
manded, nor  could  surrounding  perils 
arousrct^him  to  decided  and  immediate  action. 
On  receiving  information  that  the  assailants 
had  broken  into  tlie  palace,  he  escaped 
with  the  royal  &mily  to  the  haU  of  the 
National  Asssembly,  and  addressing  the 


deputies  in   confusion  exclaimed,  '^lam 
come  hither  to  prevent  a   great  crime— 

^among  you  gentlemen  I  believe  myself  safe.* 
He  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  trembling  for  their  own  safety, 
and  dreading  the  consequences  of  affording 
him  protection,  before  the  noise  of  artillery 
announced  that  the  battle  was  beguii,  and 
the  melancholy  intelligence  soon  arrived 
that  the  national  guards  had  deserted  their 
posts,  and  that  the  brave  Swiss,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  were  overpowered, 
and  nearly  all  cut  in  pieces.  The  banditti, 
enraged  instead  of  being  interested  by  their 

•  gallantry  and  fidelity,  had  pursued  the 
ftigitives  with  the  rancour  of  savages,  and 
the  victory  was  cofaverted  into  a  massacre. 
The  national  guards,  not  contented  M'ith 
deserting  the  cause  of  their  sovereign, 
united  with  the  populace  in  the  extermina-  . 
tion  of  those  whom  just  before  they  had ' 
regarded  as  their  fellow-soldiers.  A  small 
party  of  17  of  the  Swiss  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  vestry-room  of  the  chapel,  and  as 
they  had  not  been  engagid  from  the  first, 
they  imagined  that  they  might  *secure  the 
clemency'of  their  victors,  by  surrendering 
at  discretion,  and  shouting  "  Vive  la  nation  T 
but  they  no  sooner  laid  down  their  arras 
than  they  were  put  to  death.  The  gentle- 
men wlu)  remained  in  the  palace  saw  no 
alternative  but  to  remain  and  be  destroyed, 

"^or  to  make  their  way,  if  possible,  to  the 
National  Assembly.  The  only  passable 
road  was  through  the  queen's  gate,  they 
rallied  all  the  Swiss  whom  they  found  di^- 
persed  in  their  way,  and  as  many  of  the 
national  guard  as  still  retained  their 
fidelity.  The  number  of  the  fugitives  might 
amount  to  500,  but  as  only  one  person  could  ' 
pass  through  the  gate  at  a  time,  they  were 
exposed  to  a  continual  fire  from  severa[l 
battalions  stationed  at  the  distance  of  about 
30  yards.  As  the  red  uniform  of  the  Swiss  , 
attracted  particular  notice,  these  devoted 
strangers  were  still  the  greatest  sufterers. 
The  defenceless  victims  who  were  found 
in  the  palace  were  involved  in  one  pro- 
miscuous massacre.  The  gentlemen  ushers, 
the  pag6s,  all  who  were  employed  in  the 
lowest  and  most  servile  offices,  were  slaugh* 
tered   without  discrimination.    Streams  of 
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blcKxl  defiled  the  edifice  of  the  Thuilleries 
from  the  roof  to  the  foundattOBS.  The  mas* 
Bacre  was  followed  by  a  general  pillage 
of  the  palace*  A  few  chests  only,  con- 
taining papers,  assjgnets,  and  some  of  the 
joyal  plate,  were  taken  from  th^  plunderers, 
and  brought  into  the  hall  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

'The  king,  immediately  after  his  entrance, 
was  required  to  retire  to  a  part  of  the  hall 
oalled  the  Logographic  Lodge,  that  the 
busfiness  of  the  assembly  might  not  be 
interrupted  by  his  presence.  As  soon  as 
the  members  were  recovered  from  their 
terror,  they  passed  a  decree  in  nine  articles, 
of  which  the  most  material  were  these. 
**  The  French  people  are  invited  to 
form  a  national  convention. — The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  provisionally  suspended 
from  this  moment  until  the  national  con- 
vention shall  have  decreed  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  pursued  for  preserving 
national  independence.— The  king  and 
royal  femily  are  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
law,  and  their  defence  is  entrusted  to  the 
national  guard  of  Paris.''  The  convention 
appointed  to  meet  on  the  80th  of  the  en- 
sum^  month,  September,  and  the  ministers 
nommated  by  tiie  king  were  declared  to 
have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation*. 
A  new  executive  council  was  appointed, 
and  consisted  of  M.  Roland  for  the  home 
department,  M.  Servan  for  that  of  war, 
and  M.  Claviere  for  the  finance,  M.  le 
Brun  was  nominated  minister  for  foreign 
affaij-s,  M.  Danton  minister  of  justice,  and 
M.  Monge  of  the  marine; 

After  much  deliberation,  the  hotel  of 
the  minister  of  justice  was  chosen  as  the 
habitation  of  the  fallen  monarch  and  his 
unfortunate  family  ;  but  on  the  representa* 
tion  of  M.  Manuel,  who  stated  that  under 
circumstances  of  confinement  so  limited, 
the  municipality  could  not  charge  them- 
selves with  being  responsible  for  the  person 
of  the  king,  the  place  of  confinement  was 
changed  to  the  temple.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  indeed,  that  many  of  the  restraints 
and  the  suspicions  to  which  the  monarch 
was  subjected,  were  occasioned  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  flight  to  Varennes. 
and  it  iw  not  improbablei  that,  uninfluenced 


by  the  prejudice  occasioned  by  that  event, 
the  people,  and  the  revolutionists  surround- 
jng  him,  might  have  yielded  him  the  fa- 
cilities of  daily  intercotrrso,  and  enabled 
him  by  many  acts  of  conciliation  from 
which  he  had  been  debarred,  to  confirm  his 
friends,  and  propitiate  his  enemies. 

After  the  passions  of  the.  Jacobin  mob 
were  gratified  by  revenge,  after  the  tempest 
was  assuaged,  some  time  elapsed  before 
its  violence  entirely  subsided  ;  and  even 
then  it  was  not  the  calm  of  domestic  peace 
and  good  onler  which  prevailed,  but  the 
sullen  stillness  which  succeeds  a  storm 
and  presagoii  a  renewal  of  its  rage.  Legal 
authority  was  annihilated  :  the  grief  of 
the  royal  family  was  continually  aggra- 
vated by  hearing  that  murder  wags  com- 
noitted  on  some  of  their  most  faithful 
friends,  and  that  others  had  with  diffiTculty 
escaped  to  foreign  countries  :  punishments 
were  inflicted,  not  according  to  judicial  . 
rules,  but  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  leaders 
of  the  multitude  of  Paris,  who  had  wrested 
the  chief  power  from  the  hands  of  the  legis* 
lative  assembly.  It  may  appear  extraor- 
dinary that  a  country  thus  paralyzed  by 
anarchy,  and  depressed  by  democratic 
tyranny,  should  have  displayed  the  most 
exemplary  energy  in  its  military  operations  ; 
that  the  emigrants  should  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  hopes  which  they  had 
founded  on  the  disorganization  of  the  state, 
and  the  discord  which  prevailed  among  the' 
factions  contending  for  power.  But  this 
will  be  accounted  for  if  we  reflect  that  all 
parties  but  that  of  the  monarch  were  chiefly 
actuated  by  a  dread  of  the  re-establishment 
of  the  old  government :  that  opposition  to 
this  attempt  and  resistance  to  the  invading 
armies  of  whom  it  was  the  avowed  object, 
served  as  a  common  principle  of  action  in 
combining  and  stimulating  them  to  exertiou 
during  the4mpending  danger. 

The  confusion  which  the  transactions  we 
have  just  narrated  had  produced,  en- 
couraged the  combined  armies  to  advance, 
and  the  first  conquest  they  atchieved  was 
"that  of  Longwy.  On  the  21st  of  August 
general  Clairfait  presented  himself  with 
an  army  of  60,000  men  before  that  fortress. 
The  siege  lasted   during  fourteen   hours. 
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during  which  time  the  enemy  ^ept  up  a 
continual  and  heavy  fire  of  bombs  and  ar- 
tillery. The  commandant  reported,  that 
the  magistrates  and  citizens,  terrified  by 
the  bombardment,  had  insisted  on  a  sur- 
render, and  that  he  had  only  complied  with 
their  requisition  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
suspected  that  nothing  less  th%n  treachery 
in  a  comnNinder  could  compel  a  garrison 
of  3,500  men,  well  appointed,  in  a  place 
strongly  fortified,  defended  with  75  pieces 
'  of  cannon  and  excellent  casemates,  to  sur- 
render after  so  short  a  siege.  On  further 
inquiry  these  suspicions  were  confirmed,  aqd 
M.  de  Lavergne,  the  governor,  was  ordered 
to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial .  The  capture  of 
Verdun  almost  immediately  succeeded  that 
of  Xion^wy,  and  the  allies  already  antici- 
pated their  entrance  into  Paris,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  monarch  to  his  originaf 
authority. 

The  number  and  singularity  of  the  oc- 
currences connected  with  the  revolution 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  more 
particularly'  the  progress  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  campaign,  will  require  the  utmost 
attention  pf  the  reader,  and  can  only  be 
intelligible  in  a  minute  and  connected  nar- 
rative. It  will  be  necessary  therefore, 
before  I  proceed  to  record  the  subsequent 
atrocities  of  the  Parisians,  and  the  splendid 
and  unexpected  succession  of  military  ex- 
ploits, to  exhibit  a  rapid  but  not  unim- 
portant sketch  of  the  corresponding  policy 
of  England,  and  of  the  principal  events 
which  at  a  peciod  so  momentous,  may  be 
regarded  as  worthy  of  histpri<:al  commemo- 
ration. 

Immediately  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria,  the  French  monarch 
jaddressed  a  letter  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
in  which  he  made  the  niost  eager  advances 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  *'  Between  our 
A  17Q9  countries,"  said  Lewis,  "  neW" 

^^^'^*/'^- connections  ought  to  take 
place.  I  think  I  see  the  remains  pf  that 
rivalship  which  has  done  so  much  mischief 
to  both,  daily  wearing  away.  It  becomes 
two  kings  'who  have  distinguished  their 
reigns  by  a  constant  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness    of    their  people,    to.  connect 


themselves  by  such  ties  as  will  appear  to. 
be  durable  in  proportion  as  the  two  natioBS 
shall  have  clearer  vie^s  of  their  own  in« 
terests.  I  consider  the  success  of  the 
alliance,  in  which  I  wish  you  to  concur 
with  as  much  zeal  as  I  do,  as  of  the  highest 
importance  ;  I  consider  it  as  necessary  to 
the  stability  of  the  respective  constitutions  ; 
and  I  will  add  that  bur  union  ought  to 
command  peace  to  Europe."  As  this 
letter  produced  no  sensible  effect,  an  ap- 
pHcation  was  i^ade  in  due  form  by  M* 
Ghamvelin,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
France  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, , ''  to 
.  oppose,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  influence 
to  avert,  ^while  it  is  still  time,  the  progress 
of  the  confederacy  formed  against  France,^ 
and  which  threatened  the  peace,  the  liberty, 
and  the  happiness  of  Europe."  An  answer 
was  returned  on  the  8th  of  July,  that  "  In 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  war  be- 
gun, the  intervention  of  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty's councils  or  good  offices,  could  not  be 
of  use  unless  they  were  desired  by  all  the 
parties  interested."  A  wise  neutrality  warf 
therefore  all  that  could  be  expected  by  the 
l^rench  patriots  from  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and,  while  they  suspected  the  views 
of  the  English  monarch,  they  confided  z\\ 
the  apparent  moderation  of  the  minister. 

In  the  mean  time  the  diff*usion  of  revo- 
lutionary principles  among  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  was  rapid  and  general.  In 
the  metropolis,  besides  individuals  of 
genius  and  learning,  well  affected  to  the 
French  revolution,  there  was  a  numerous 
class  of  adventurers  in  politics  and  litjtjra- 
ture,  who  espoused  and  circulated  its 
principles.  If  learning  be  not  more  pro- 
found in  the  present  than  in  former  ages, 
it  is  certainly  spread  over  a  wider  surface.. 
The  commercial  opulence  of  the  country 
encourages  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
literary  commodities  of  every  value  and 
denomination..  The  demand  extending  to 
a  vast  variety  of  productions  which  require 
neither  profound  learning  nor  vigorous 
genius,  the  number  of  authors  multipli^^ 
in  proportion  to  the  moderate  qualifications 
that  are  necessary.  All  these  down  to. 
translators  of  German  novels,  and  coK 
lectors  of  paragraphs  for  the  daily  papers^ 
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^teimfi  thetBsetyefii  persons  of  genius  and- 
craditioo  and  members  of  the  republic  o. 
letters.  In  Franpe  the  influence  of  literary 
men  was  great  and  extensive,  and  many  of 
this  class  in  England  conceived  that  if  the 
same  system  were  established  here,  they 
might  rise  to  the  same  distinction  in  the 
new  order  of  things.  There  were  in  the 
literary,  as  in  other  classes,  persons,  who, 
deluded  by  the  benevolence  of  their  eur 
thnjsiusm,  exulted  in  the  prospect  that  vice 
and  misery  would  be  extirpated  by  the 
influence  of  the  French  constitution,  and 
by  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  established.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous advocates  of  the  revolution  were 
the  worshippers  of  sensibility,  who  re- 
garded the  restraints  of  religion,  morality, 
and  political  regulation,  as  harsh,  tyran- 
nical, and  absurd,  because  they  frequently 
contradicted  the  impulse  of  sentimental 
feelri>g.  ^In  this  class  were  to  be  rankefi' 
several  female  votaries  of  literature,  and  at 
their  head  Mary  Anne  Wollstonecraft,  who 
produced  as  a  counterpart  to  Paine's 
Righis  of  Man,  a  performance  entitled  the 
Rights  of  Woman  ;  vindicating  the  ex- 
emption of  the  sex  from  every  moral  and 
decorous  restriction,  and  claiming  the  free 
and  full  indulgence  of  every  gratification 
which  fancy  could  suggest  or  passion 
stimulate.  Besides  these  classes  there  was 
a  great  and  multiplying  variety  of  clubs, 
to  whidh  resorted  many  mechanics,  trades- 
men, and  others,  from  a  desire  extremely 
prevalent  amon^  the  English,  of  di^tinguish- 
mg  themselves  as  spokesmen.  After  hear- 
ing or  delivering  speeches  and  reading, 
pamphlets,  they  assumed  the  importance 
of  politicians  and  philosophers,  and  hasten- 
ed in  consequence  of  their  recent  dis- 
coveries, to  abandon  the  prejudices  of 
education,  »and  to  sacrifice  religion,  patri- 
otism, and  loyalty,  at  the  shrine,  of  vanity. 
From  so  many  causes  and  through  so 
many  agents,  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
were  widely  disseminated.  To  facilitate 
the  circulation  of  their  opinions,  the  opulent 
votaries  of  acobinism,  published  cheap 
*  editions  of  the  most  inflamqDatory  works, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Rights  c^ 
Man.  The  ^seditious  proceedings  of  several 
Vol.  I. 


so,cieties  and  individuals  were 'canried  i» 
such  an  extent,  that  his  majesty  was  in- 
duced before  the  prorogation  of  parliament; ' 
to  issue  a  proclamation,  solemnly  warning 
his  subjects  against  all  suth  attempts  ^. 
aimed '  at  the  subversion  of  good  govern* 
ment,  and  were  inconsistent  with  the  peaces 
and  good  order  of  society.  The  French 
convention  had  notoriously  endeavoured  t# 
cherish  in  this  kingdom  a  spirit  of  sedition 
by  its  correspondence  with  societies  which 
were  known  to  be  inimical  to  the  established 
government.  It  had  insulted  Great  Britain 
by  declaring  its  design  aud  its  right  to 
open  the  Scheldt,  m  opposition  ta  treaties 
of  which  the  crown  of  England  was  a 
guarantee.  On  the  19th  of  November^ 
when  its  arms  had  been  successful  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  exuitatioti  inspired 
by  success,  it  had  issued  a  decree,  de* 
daring  that  the  convention  would  ^'  grant 
fraternity  and  assistance  to  kll  those  peopl# 
who  wish  to  procure  liberty  ;"  and  chai^ng 
their  generals  ^'  to  give  assistance  to  such 

Eeople,   and   to  defend  such  citizens,   as 
ave  suffered  or  are  now  suffering  in  ths 
cause  of  liberty."  The  general  term,  liberty, 
being  applicable   to   every  mode  of  free 
government,    the  manifesto    might    have 
been  understood  as  addressed  to  the  sub^ 
jects  of  despotic  states,  had  not  such  a  con* 
elusion  been  contradicted  by  the  late  violent 
proceedings  in  Franco^  the  declaration  of 
many- members  of  the  convention,  and  tha. 
general  tenor  of  its  conduct,  which  had  aa 
evident  tendency  to  the  subversion  of  alt 
established  governments.     Its  unprovoked : 
violence  towards  the  pope  in  the  seizure 
of  Avignon  without  a,  pretext,  sufficiently 
proved,   that,  notwithstanding  its  pacifia 
professions,   the  interests  of  the  republic 
would  be  the  sole  standard  of  its  policy. 
It  was  not  necessary,  Jiowever,  for  Greats 
Britain  to  justify,  her  future  proceedings, 
by  asserting  the  commission  oS  inj-ury  ot 
of  insult  towards  herself,  or  by  ailed ging 
the  legitimacy  of  the  motives  by  which  the 
cominental  powers  were  actuated  in  their 
hostile    demonstrations    against '  France^ 
Under    whatever    pretences    or    circuni* 
stances  the  war  between  France  and  tks  - 
most  formidable  of  the  combined  powers 
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eomtRe&ce^,  ituras  obvioasly  the  interest 
of  Britain  to  make  a  common  cause  with 
the  opponents  of  an  enemy  whose  views 
were  evidently  hostile,  and  to  become  a 
participator  m  the  contest,  while  exertion 
and  union  might  yet  be  effectual..  What- 
ever might  be  the  disasters,  the  misfortunes, 
and  the  errors  of  the  continental  powers, 
it  cannot  be  doubted*  that  (heir  alliance 
with  England  mitigated  their  distresses,, 
and  relieved  their  misfortunes,  while  it 
counteracted  the  triumphs  and  impeded 
.  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Had  we  per- 
severed in  the  defensive  system  recom- 
mended by  superficial  politicians,  we  should 
irst  have  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Austria 
^d  Prussia,  and  have  been  compelled  to^ 
struggle  single-handed,  with  the -violence 
and  the^  augmented  power  of  an  inveterate 
and  triumphant  enemy. 

I  have  hitherto  only  considered  the 
expedience  of  a  war  with  France  :  in  form- 
ing our  opinions  respecting  the  Justice  of 
our  cause,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  reflecting 
on '  some  events   and   transactions  which 

J^receded  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
n  proof  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
•British  government  before  it  had  expe- 
rienced extreme  provocation  from  that  of 
franco,  we  may  adduce  ,the  words  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  to  the  marquis  de  Bouille, 
after  the  conferences  at  Pilnitz.  Speaking 
of  the  invitation  giv^  to  Spain,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  to  unite 
with  him  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  said, 
''  I  am  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  all 
these  powers  with  the  exception  of  England, 
which  is  resolved  to  preserve  the  most 
strict  neutrality."  As  a  further  testimony 
of  the  same  disposition,  his  majesty  so 
lately  as  the  b^inning  of  the  current  vesu*,  in 
his  address  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary establisbments.  A  yet  stronger  proof 
tibat  the  English  government  had  not  by 
any  overt  act  discovered  an  hostile  dis- 
position towards  France,  till  after  the 
dreadful  events  of  the  10th  of  August,  is 
found  in  the  words  of  Brissot  himself,  who 
acknowledged  ^'  that  England  had  observed 
the  most  strict  neutrality  till  that  immortal 
^ajf.^      The    national    convention    itself 


admitted  that  England  had  persevered  ii^ 
this  line  of  conduct  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

Great  Britain  had  indeed  more  tham 
negative  mexjt  to  plead  in  its  conduct  tm 
wards  France.  It  had  the  merit  of  A\nn 
playing  the  most  generous  friendship  in 
return  fmr  the  injuries  she  had  so  frequently 
received.  When  the  negroes  of  St^  Do- 
mingo were  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  when 
Blanchelande  the  governor,  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  distress,  and  the  planters  would 

fladly  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  to  save  them  from  impending  ruin* 
lord  Effingham,  governor  of  Jamaica,  in 
compliance  with  Blauchelande's  request, 
immediately  dispatched  two  frigates  to  their 
relief,  laden  with  necessaries  and  provisions. 
The  words  with  which  the  president  closed 
his  address  of  thanks  are  deserving  of 
notice.  "  We  will  avail  ourselves  of  your 
benevolence,  but  the  days  you  preserve 
to  us  will  not  be  sufficient  to  manifest  our 
gratitude  ;  our  children  shall  keep  it  in 
remehibrance.  Regenerated  France,  un- 
apprised that  such  calamities  might  hefal 
us,  has  taken  no  measures  to  protect  us . 
against  their  effects.  With  what  admira- 
tion will  she  learn,  that,  without  your  as- 
sistance, we  should  no  longer  exist  as  a 
dependency  to  any  nation."  That  France, 
though  regenerated,  had  not  yet  learned  \o 
be  grateful,  appeared  from  her  behaviour 
on  this  occasion.  For  when  the  British 
ambassador  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1 791  ,a8  a  testimony  of  his  sovereign's 
amity,  notified  his  approbation  of  lord 
Efiingham's  conduct,  a  motion  was  coldly 
passed  in  the  National  Assembly,  that  its 
thanks  should  be  given  neither  to  the  British 
government  nor  to  the  government  of  Ja- 
maica, but  to  the  British  natimi''  Nor 
was  this  the  only  testimony  of  amity  shevrn 
by  the  crown  of  England  to  regenerated 
France.  When  Lewis  In  the  late  autumn, 
wrote  letters  to  the  different  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, intimating  his  acceptance  of  the  new 
constitution,  hrs  Britannic  majesty  imme- 
(liately  returned  an  answer  in  terms  of  great 
respect.  When  Chauvelin  notified  the 
French,  declaration  of  war  against  the  kinr 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  demanded 
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that  conformably  with  the  treaty  of  1786, 
his  majesty  should  prohibit  his  subjects 
from  committing  hostilities  against  the 
French  ships, '  he  instantly  complied  by 
issuing  a  declaration  to  that  eflect ;  and  i^o 
well  satisfied  was  the  French  government 
with  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Great- 
Britain,  that  Chauvelin  was  instructed  to 
assure  his  majesty  of"  the  sense  which  the 
French  king  entertained  of  the  friendly  dis- 
positions, and  of  the  sentimients  of  humanity, . 
of  justice,  and  of  peace,  which  are  so  clearly 
manifested  in  his  answer/'' 

It  may  be  fairly  dediiced  from  the  trans- 
actions of  the  convention,  and  from  the 
language  of  its  leading  members,  that  they 
regarded  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
as  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  am- 
bitious designs.  So  early  as  the  close  of 
the  year  1791,  Brissot  declared  in  the  as- 
sembly that  war  was  a  real  benefit  to  the 
nation,  and  that  the  only  evil  which  they ' 
had  reason  to  dread  was  the  absence  of 
war.  A  few  days  after,  Isnard  announced 
to  the  assembly  that  war  was  about  to  be 
kindled — "  war  which  is  indispensible  to 
the  completion  of  the  revolution."  "  Peace" 
exclaimed  Roland,  ^'is  out  of  the  question. 
We  have  300/XX)  men  in  arms ;  we  must 
make  them  march  as  far  as  their  legs  will 
carry  them,  or  they  will  return  and  cut  our 
throats."  But  it  was  not  merely  war  on 
tchich  they  were  so  resolutely  bent ;  it  was 
war  with'  royalty,  the  destruction  of  which 
the  Jacobin  party  contemplated  as  the  first 
object  of  their  ambition*  "  It  was,"  said 
Brissot,  "  the  abolition  of  royalty  which 
I  had  in  view,  when  I"  provoked  the  decla- 
ration of  war." — Let  it  be  remembered  that 
these  declarations  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  offers  of  accomodation  with  the 
other  continental  powers  ;  that  the  object 
specified  is  not  the  defence  of  their  own 
territory  or  their  own  security,  but  the 
overthrow  of  every  existing  monarchy,  and 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights  and 
condition  of  every  contemporary  people. 
That  the  repubhcan  p^rtizans  were  in- 
fluenced by  designs  of  hostility  against 
Great  Britain  in  particular,  long  before 
that  crown  had  offended  them  by  the  recal 
of  jts  ambassador :  inunediately  after  our 


friendly  offices  in.  the  Westlndies,  aod 
while  Great  Britain  was  reducing  her  naval 
and  military  establishments,  is  proved  by 

Assembly  in  the  name  of  the  committee 
for  naval  affairs,  importing  that  '^  about 
80,000  sailors  would  be  necessary  to  man 
the  vessels  now  at  Ibe  disposition  of  the 
state,  and  which  the  honour  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  its  commerce  did 
not  permit  the  assembly  to  reduce.**  A 
subsequent  report  of  the  minister  of  marine 
expressly  declares,  that  so  early  as  Sep- 
tember 32nd,  21  ships  of  the  line,  SO 
frigates,  10  vessels  armed  en  flute,  and  42 
smaller  vessels  of  war,  were  actually  at 
sea  ;  and  that  34  ships  of  the  line  in  ad- 
dition to  these  were  in  a  state  to  be  com- 
missioned, that  19  more  were  capable  of 
being  refitted,  and  that  7  were  rebuilding: 
preparations  which  could  only  be  designed 
against  the  two  maratime  powers,  England, 
and  Holland  her  ally. 

The  hostility  of  the  government  of  France 
to  that  of  England  was  still  further  exempli- 
fied, in  the  friendly  intercourse  subsisting  be- 
tween the  republican  partizans  in  France, 
and  the  malcontent  societies  of  Great  Britain. 
The  addresses  of  the  latter  were  received 
after  the  tenth  of  August  by  the  convention 
itself,  and  every  possible  encouragement* 
was  given  the  addressers  to  rebel  against 
the  governfnent.  "  What  is  liberty  ? 
Where  are  our  rights  ?"  said  an  address  from 
the  united  English  societies.  "  French- 
men, you  are  already  free,  and  English- 
men are  preparing  to  become  so."  To 
which  the  president  of  the  convention  re- 
plied, "  Citizens  of  the  world  !  principles 
are  waging  war  against  tyranny,  which 
will  fall  under  the  blows  of  philosd* 
phy.  Royalty  in  Europe  is  destroyed, 
or  is  perishing  on  the  ruins  of  feudality ; 
and  the  declaration  of  rights  placed  by  the 
side  of  thrones  is  a  devouring  fire  which 
will  consume  them.  Worthy  republicans, 
congratulate  yourselves  on  ^thinking  that 
the  festival  you  have  celebrated  in  honouir 
of  the  French  revolution  is  the  prelude  to 
the  festival  of  nations."  Even  Dumouriea 
himself,  confesses  that  it  required  all  th« 
i2 
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'imprud^eedf  Brisfdt,  all  the  petulaace  of 
4fae  hatioual  conveDtioii^  and  the  murder 
wof  Lewis  XVI.  aa  atrocious  as  impolitic  to 
drive  the  English  from  their  system  of  ueu- 
'trality^  and  to  plunge  them  into  an  expen- 
sive war,  whidih  gave  them  momentary  ad- 
^antages,   balanced    by   great  losses  and 
'Enormous  subisidies,  without  an  assurance 
•of  preserving  their  conquests."     But  the 
«danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  dif- 
iusion  of  French  principles  and  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  military   progress  ;   the 
influence  of  just  indignation  against  open 
insult  and   secret ,  machination  ;   and   the 
obvious  necessijty  of  combining  vigorous 
precaution  with    every   demonstration    of 
anxiety  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  at 
length  induced  the  king  of  England  to  em- 
body ^his.  militia,  and  to  augment  his  naval 
and, military  forces.     He  assembled    the 
.parliament  on  the  13th  of  December,  1792^ 
and  addressed  them  in  a  speech  explanatory 
,of  the  measures  he  had  adopted.     He  ob- 
served that,  notwithstanding  the  strict  neu- 
trality which  he  had  uniformly  observed 
jn.the  war  now  raging  on  the  continent,  he 
could  not,   without    concern,   observe  the 
strong  indications^  of  an  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  to  excite  disturbances 
|h  other  countries ;  to  pursue  views  of  con- 
quest   and    aggrandisement,    inconsistent 
with  the  balance  of  Europe  ;  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  neutrial  powers,  and  to  adopt 
towards  his  allies,  the  states-general,  mea- 
sures neither  conformable  to  the  public 
law,  nor  to  the  positive  articles  of  existing 
treaties.     He  had  therefore   found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  augmentation  of  his 
army  and  navy  :  these- exertions  were  de- 
manded by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to 
maintain  Internal  tranquillity,  and   render 
a  firm  but  temperate  conduct  effectual  for 
preserving  the  ble'ksings  of  peace. 

While  so  many  important  objects  di- 
vided the  attentioa  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  war  in  India  attracted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  public  interest. 
The  peace  of  Mangalore  endured  no  longer 
than  the  weakness  of  Tippoo  Saib  con- 
tinued. Inheriting  the  views  and  passions 
of  l^s  fatlier,  he  sought  the  empire  of  India, 
and  as  a  step  to  its  attainment,  the  expulsion 


of  the  English,  his  most  powerfut  rivals. 
For  several  years,  he  had  been  collecting 
and  disciplining  large  armies,  and,  though 
hopeless  of  assistance  from   France  or  the 
native  powers,  was   not  afraid  singly   to 
provoke  England  to  war.  Lord  CornwalUs 
being  sent  out  to  India  in  the  spring  (^ 
1786,   with   the    double    appointment    Of 
governor-general  jtnd  commander-in-chief, 
arrived  in  September  at 'Calcutta,  and  found 
the  different  presidencies   in   a    state   of 
rising  prosperity.     He  availed  himself  with 
moderation,  firmness,  and  temper,  of  the 
best  arrangements  of  his  predecessor^^,  andf 
introduced  several  new  regulations  that  con- 
tributed still  further  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
natives.     In  Madras  and  Bomba,y  affairs 
were  proportionably  flourishing,   and   the 
British    presidencies  were    secured   by  a 
powerful  military  force.     The  Nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas,  as  well  as  less  considerable 
powers  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Penin-, 
sula,  were  in  alliance  with  the  English. 
Such  was  the  state  of  India  when  Tippoo 
Saib  commenced   hostilities  by  attacking 
our   ally,    the   Rajah  of    Travancore,   to 
whom  the  English  had  guarantee^d  the  pos- 
session of  his  dominions.     Early  in  the 
year  1790  some  attempts  wefe  made  by  the 
government   of  Madras,  to   effect  an  ac- 
comodation between  Tippoo  aiid  the  Rajah, 
but  they  were  attended  with  the  ill  success 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  duplicity  and  faithlessness  of  the  sul- 
tan's character  :  and  the  Qouncil  of  Bengal 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  against  him  a 
declaration    of    war.      In  June,   general 
Meadows,    from   the    Carnatic,    invaded 
Tippoo's  dominions,   while  general  Aber^ 
crombie  from  the  west,  having  conquered 
Cananore,     advanced     towards     Seringa- 
patam.  Tippoo,  with  masterly  skill,  eluded 
all  the  efforts  of  Meadows,  to  bring  him 
to  battle,  and  after  a  long  and  tiresome 
succession  of  marches  and  counter-marches, 
the  English  general  was  obliged,  by  tht 
rainy  season,  to  return  to  Madras.    Nor 
were  the  exertions  of  Abcrcrombie,  after 
the  reduction    of    Cananore,    during  the 
first  campaign,  attended  with  any  decisive 
effects.     Though  the  campaign  in  all  its 
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operatdona  very  honourably  displayed  the 
valor' and  conduct  of  the  BritisH,  it  did  not 
answer  expectation,  and  lord  Cqrnwallis 
found  it  expedient  to  take  the  field  in  per- 
son in  the  course  of  the  follpviring  year. 
In  March  1791,  he  proceeded  to  Mysore 
by  the  eastern  Gauts,  and  having  sur- 
mounted the  passes,  attacked  Bangalore, 
the  second  city  of  the  Mysorean  empire. 
Tippoo  marched  to  its  relief,  and  for  an 
object  so  iniportant,  ventured  a  pitched 
battle.  He  was  defeated,  and  the  town 
taken  by  storm.  Lord  Comwallis  now 
proceeded  towards  the  capital  of  Mysore, 
whither  Abercrombie  was  advancing  with 
the  western  army.  In  tbe  month  of  May 
he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serin- 
gapatam,  where  he  found  Tippoo  very 
strongly  posted,  and  protected  in  front  and 
flank  by  swamps  and  mountains.  Not 
deterred  by  these  difficulties,  the  British 
general  attacked  the'  enemy,  and  though 
the  Mysoreans  tnade  a  gallant  resistance, 
entirely  defeated  them,  and  compelled  them 
to  seek  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the 
capital.  The  sun  was  about  to  set  when 
the  victorious  English,  pursuing  the  enemy, 
first  beheld  the  city  of  Seringapatam,  rising 
upon  an  island  in  all  the  splendor  of  eastern 
magnificence,  decorated  with  sumptuous 
buildings,  encircled  by  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive gardens,  and  defended  by  strong 
and  extensive  fortifications.  The  grand 
object  of  their  pursuit  now  appeared  to  the 
English  within  their  immediate  grasp,  but 
unexpected  disasters  obstructed  its  attain- 
ment. They  had  experienced  the  in- 
clemency of  tJie  leather,  and  the  season 
of  the  yeaV  led  them  to  expect  its  con- 
tinuance. They  had  occasion  for  a  cover- 
ing army,  not  only  ta  facilitate  the  means 
of  procuring  a  regular  supply  of  provisions, 
but  to  protect  the  besiegers.  When  lord 
Corhwallis  set  out  on  this  expedition,  he 
had,  trusted  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  but  was  disappointed.  Continuing 
to  expect  thearrival  of  general  Abercrombie, 
he  marched  up  the  Cavery  to  secure  and 
ibcilitate  the  advance  of  the  western  army ; 
but  the  unexpected  swelling  of  the  river 
rendered  the  junction  of  the  two  armies 
inpracticable.    The  troops  from  Bombay 


reluctantly  yielding  to  necessity,  departed 
for  the  western  coast,  exposed  t<y  all  the 
fury  of  the  monsoon,  which  tvas  then  raging 
on  the  Malabar  side  of  the  mountains. 
Cornwallis  haying  halted  some  days  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  other  army,  deemed 
it  expedient  to  defer  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam till  the  following  campaign,  and  spent  - 
the  remainder  of  the  season  in  reducing 
the  interjacent  country  and  forts,  securing 
communication  with  the  allies,  preparing 
plentiful  supplies  of  provision,  and  making 
other  •'  disfpositions  for  commencing  the 
investment  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  should 
be  over.  *  The  most  difficult  and  important 
acquisitions  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign  were  Nundydroog,  the  capital 
of  a  rich  district,  and  Savendroog,  Or  the 
Rock  of  Death,  a  fortress  wliich  commanded 
a  great  part  of  the  country  between  Ban- 
galore and  Seringapatam. 

Early  in  1792  the  Niza^i  and  the  Mah- 
rattas  joined  the  British  army,  now  on 
its  march,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  the 
British  troops,  the.  auxiliary  Niasamates, 
and  the  Mahrattas  who  still  remained  with 
him,  moved  under  Comwallis  to.  Seringa- 
patam. Every  attempt  to  convey  just 
ideas  of  tlie  several  bodies  which  composed 
this  huge  mass  must  fall  miserably  short 
of  the  original.  Regular  columns  of  in- 
fantry ready  to  act  on  the  appearance  of 
an  enemy,  extended  (to  use  the  words  of 
captain  Mackenzie)  along  the  front  and 
left  flank,  wherever  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. The  train  and  heavy  carriages 
of  every  description,  moved  on  better 
ground  to  the  right  of  the  infantry,  in  general 
at  the  distance  of  100  yards.  Stores, 
suttling  vehicles,  and  private  carriages  of 
various  kinds,  advanced  on  a  third  road 
to  the  right  of  the  other  two,  and  elephants^ 
camels,  /buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  asses, 
with  myriads  of  followers  that  defy  descrip- 
tion, kept  pace  with  these  lines  on  the 
baggage  flank.  In  the  rear  and  to  the 
right  were  large  bodies  of  horse  from  the 
army  of  Nizam  Ally,  connected  with  power- 
ful divisio^is  from  Hurry  Punt.  These  in 
their  turn,  co-operating  with  the  cavalry 
of  colonel  Floyd,  extended  to  the  infantry 
in  front.     One  immense  chain  of  cavalry 
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and  infantry  embracing  the  whole  mass, 
afforded  complete  protection  to  the  several 
component  parts.  From  this  m^^ving  world 
swarms  of  irregular  horsQ  branched  out 
in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  capital  of  Mysore,  besides 
the  natural  strength  which  it  derived  from 
its  insulajr  situation  in  the  Cavery,  was 
secured  by  batteries  placed  along  the  banks 
of  that  river.  The  position  which  Tippoo 
had  taken  for  its  defence  on  its  north  side 
was  fortified  by  six  well-constructed  re- 
doubts, and  was  guarded  by  the  river 
Lockani,  which  covered  part  of  his  front, 
and  by  ravines  and  marshy  ground  in  other 
quarters. 

The  commander-in-chief  having  encamp- 
ed within  eight  miles  of  the  island,  formed 
his  British  forces  into  three  divisions :  the 
centre,  .  commanded  under  himself  by 
Stuart,  the  right  by  Meadows,  and  the  left 
by  Maxwell.  The  artillery  corps  was 
commanded  by  Montague,  and'the  defence 
of  the  camp  was  committed  to  Duff.  They 
moved  from  the  camp  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  a  full  moon  affording  them  light, 
and  the  stilhiess  of  night  adding  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene. 

Maxwell's  division  began  its  operations 
before  midnight  by  an  assault  on  one  of 
the  enemy's  redoubts.  It  was  guarded  by 
a  double  breast-work  ;  but  the  assailants 
bore  down  all  resistance,  and,  driving  the 
enemy  before  them,  they  entered  the  sul- 
tan's lines,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
centre  division.  The  successive  assaults 
were  furious  and  attended  with  prodigious 
slaughter,  and  besides  those  who  perished 
by  the  sword,  multitudes  were  driven  into 
the  Cavery.  A  body  of  troops  under 
Stuart,  Maxwell,  Knox,  and  fiaird,  fording 
the  river,  made  a  lodgment  on  the  island  ; 
and  the  sultan,  when  light  returned,  had 
the  mortification  of  beholding  the  grounds 
adjacent  to  his  capital,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  island  of  Seringapatam,  in  possession  of 
his  enemy. 

The  enemy  having  quitted  every  post 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  camp 
was  advanced  on  the  succeeding  days  as 
near  to  the  bound  hedge  as  the  guns  of 
the  fort  would  permit,  and  a  chain  of  posts 


connecting  along  the  nortbem  and  eastern 
faces  of  the  fort,  were  formed,  so  as  strongly 
to  invest  the  capital  of  Mysore  on  its  two 
principal  sides. 

Thus  pressed  by  the  invaders  in  every 
quarter ;  his  palace  and  beautiful  gardens 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
whole  power  reduced  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  citadel,  the  possession  of  which 
was  even  uncertain,  the  hitherto  unsubdued 
spirit  of  the  sultan  seems  to  have  given 
way  with  his  tottering  fortunes  ;  and  peace, 
almost  upon  any  terms,  appeared  a  de- 
sirable acquisition.  As  a  preliminary  step 
towards  an  accommodation,  he  determined 
to  release  lieutenants  Chalmers  and  Nash, 
who  had  been  captured  at  Coimbettore. 
On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Februvy 
these  officers  were  introduced  into  the 
sultan's  presence.  They  found  him  in  a 
small  tent  on  the  south  glacis  of  the  fort^ 
very  plainly  dressed,  and  with  few  attend- 
ants.  After  acquainting  them  with  tjieir 
reliease,  he  asked  Mr.  Chalmers,  if  on  going 
to  the  camp  he  was  likely  to  see  lard  Com- 
wallis  ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, he  requested  that  he  would  take 
charge  of  a  letter  to  his  lordship  on  the 
subject  of  peace.  He  affirmed  solemnly- 
that  it  never  had  been  his  M'ish  or  intention 
to  break  vnth  the  English ;  that  from  the 
first  commencement  of  hostilities  he  had 
been  extremely  anxious  for  the  restoration 
of  peace.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Chalmers  would  return  with  the  answer ; 
and  concluded,  by  presenting  hiih  with 
two  shawls  and  500  rupees.  Lieutenants 
Chalmers  and  Nash  had  been  remarkably 
well  treated  while  detained  by  Tippoo. 

While  the  sultan  was  thus  anxiously 
endeavouring  to  restore  tranquillity  to  his 
exhausted  country,  his  mind  was  still  fer- 
tile in  the  expedients  and  stratagems  of 
war.  .  By  one  master-stroke  of  policy,  that 
of  capturing  the  commander-in-chief,  he 
hoped  to  eflfect  his  purpose  in  a  shorter  and 
more  honourable  mode  than  by  the  slow 
and  precarious  method  of  negotiation.  On 
the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  small  parties 
of  his  cavalry  were  observed  to  cross  the 
Cavery  at  the  ford  near  Arrakerry  (the 
station  which  lord  Comwallis  had  occupied 
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la  the  preceding  canipafgn;)  and  on  the 
morokig  of  the  10th  a  considerable  body 
of  them  got  round  the  left  wing  undis* 
covered,  and  entered  between  the  British 
camp  and  that  of  the  Nizam.  The  allies, 
not  suspecting  these  horsemen  to  be  ene- 
mies, suffered  them  to  pass  on  quietly  ; 
and  on  their  asking  some  of  the  camp-fol- 
lowers for  the  Burra  Saib,  or  commander, 
these  persons,  supposing  that  the  hoMemen 
only  wished  to  comipnnicate  some  intel- 
ligence to  colonel  Duff,  the  commanding 
officer  of  artillery,  pointed  to  his  tent. 
The  horsemen  then  drew  their  sabres  and 
galloped  to  the  tent,  but  being  fortunately 
perceived  by  a  party  of  seapoy  drafts  and 
recnrits,  who  were  encamped  in  the  rear 
of  the  artillery  park,  and  who  formed  with 
singular  alacrity,  and  faced  the  enemy  with 
undaunted  firmness,  they  we?*e  soon  dis- 
persed, and  the  attempt  proved  abortive. 

On  the  16th  of  February  the  Bombay  ' 
army  under  general  Abercrombie,  after  a 
fatiguing  marclv  and  after  having  been  in 
some  degree  harassed  by  detached  parties 
of  the  enemy  during  their  progress,  joined 
lord  Comwallis,  and  afforded  a  reinforce- 
ment of  about  2,000  Europeans,  and  4,000 
native  troops  fit  for  duty.  Preparations 
therefore  were  vigorously  made  on  the  18th, 
for  the  attack  of  the  f6rt,  not  on  the  island 
side,  which  was  deemed  the  strongest,  but 
on  the  quarter  facing  the  north,  which  ap- 
peared to  lord  Cornwallis  most  assailable ; 
and  trenches  were  immediately  ordered  .to 
be  opened,  and  batteries  to  be  constructed 
with  all  expedition  on  that  side. 

As  it  was  proper,  however,  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  these  operations, -on  the  19th  a 
diversion  was  ordered  to  be  made  from 
the  island,  and  an  assault  was  projected 
on  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  was  en- 
qamned  Qn  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

MajorX>alrymple  and  captain  Robertson, 
With  the  71st  regiment*and  the  13th  bat- 
talion  of  Bengal  seapoys,  were  sent  upon 
this  enterprise.  Captain  Robertson  with 
a  party  entered  the  camp  undiscovered, 
Md  with  the  bayonet  killed  upward  of  100 
troopers,  and  double  thatnumber  of  horses, 


and  retired  without  niolestation^  aod  witli- 
out  the  loss  of  ci  man. 

While  this  affair  was  transacting,  a  much 
more  important  operation .  was  carried  on 
during  the  night  of  the  19th)  a  parallel  and 
redoubt  having,  been  completed  within  a 
small  distance  of  the  walls  of  the  fort,  from 
which  it  was  only  separated  by  the  river^ 
Day-light  revealed  to  the  sultan  these  for- 
midable arrangements ;  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  defeat  their  effeck 
He  opened  every  gun  he  could  bring  to 
bear  on  the  parallel,  and  sen(  continual^ 
parties  of  infantry  to  harass  the  troops 
and  interrupt  the  work.  Finding  these 
exertions  to  be  in  vain,  Tippoo  next  en«- 
deavoured  to  deprive  the  camp  of  it^^  sup- 
ply of  water,  by  altering  the  course  and 
evacuating  a  large  canal,  from  which  it  had 
been  hitherto  supplied' :  to  counteract  this 
injurious  operation  therefore,  a  party  was 
detached  under  the  command  of  captam 
Wahab,  with  pioneers  to  repair  the  em- 
bankment. They  soon  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  iheir  station,  and  as  they  had 
not  been  able  to  destroy  miich  of  the  em- 
bankment, the  damage  was  presently  re- 
paired, and  the  water  restored  to  its  ac*- 
customed  channel. 

On  the  19th,  the  grand  ojiera^on  of  the 
siege  commenced  by  th^  opening  of  the 
trenches,  and  'a  heavy  discharge  from  all 
the  batteries ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  Bombay 
army  crossed  the  river  in  order*  to  invest 
the  western  side  of  the  capital.  Some  little 
resistance  was  made  to  general  Aber- 
crombie's  establishing  himself  on  that  side 
of  the  river ;  but  towards  evening  the 
party  which  opposed  him  was  dispersed. 
General  Abercrorabie's  force  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  consisted  of  three  regiments 
of  Europeans,  and  six  battalions  of  sea- 
poys.  His  cam,p,  strongly  situated  on  tlie 
heights,  was  pitched  just  beyond  the  gun-^ 
shot  of  the  fort. 

In  coAscquence  of  the  application  through 
lieutenant  Chalmers,  lord  Cdmwallis  ^reed 
to  receive  vakeels  or  convoys  to  treat  of « 
peace.  On  the  15th,  16th,  19th,  and  Slst^ 
sir  John  Kennaway  and  Mr.'  Cherry,  as- 
sisted by  vakeels  from  the  Nizam's  sou 
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and  Hailr;  Punt,  the  M ahratta  chief,  met 
the  agents  of  the  sultan,  but  apparently 
little  progress  was  made  in  the  negotiation. 
The  siege  still  continued  without  inter- 
mission, and  on  the  32nd,  general  Aber- 
crombie  conceiving  it  necessary  to  tajce 
posses&^ion  of  an  evacuated  redoubt  and  a 
grove,  situated  between  bis  camp  and  the 
fert,  the  possession  was  \^arjnly  disputed 
by  a  detachinent,  chiefly  consisting  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry  ;  and  though  the  British 
were  in  the  end  victorious,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  loss  of  104  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

During  the  nights  of  the  22nd  and  23rd 
of  February,   new  works   were  erected  ; 
and  two  breaching  batteries,  one  of  20  and 
the  other  of  12  guns,    would  have  been 
ready  to  open  on  the  1st  of  March.     The  ' 
Mahratta  army  commanded  by  Purseram 
Bhow,  and  consisting  of  20,000  horse,  a 
body  of  several  thousand  infantry,  and  30^ 
pieces  of  cannon,  was  expected  daily  to 
join,  as  well  as  major  Cuppage  from  the 
Coimbettore  country,  with  400  Europeans 
and  three  battalions  of  seapoys.     In  the* 
mean  time,  Tippoo  had  been  compelled  to 
send  off  all  his  cavalry,  as  well  as  his  work- 
men and  camp  followers,  to  Mysore.     The 
British  army  was  well  supplied  with  every 
necessary,  and  that  of  the  sultan  in  want  of  . 
every  thing. 

In  this  hopeless  situation  the  monarch 
of  Mysore  was  compelled  to  accept  of 
whatever' terms  were  offered  by  the  British 
commander.  Liord  Cornwallis  in  this  in- 
stance is  supposed  to  have  been  actuated. 
by  motives  of  policy,  rather  than  by  any 
doubt  of  success  in  capitulating  with  Tip-, 
poo.  The  best  informed  persons  on  the 
politics  of  India,  have  been  averse  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  Mysorean  power  ;  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  governor- 
general  rather  wished  it  to  be  humbled 
Uian  destroyed.  However  this  may  be, 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  on  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  of  February,  and  on 
the  following  day  there  was  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  The  substance  of  the 
treaty  was — 

Ist,  That  Tippoo  was  to  cede  one  half 


of  hi6  dominions  to  the  allied  powers, 
^nd.  That  he  was  to  pay  three  crores  and 
SO  lacks  of  rupees.  3rd,  That  all  prisoners 
were  to  be  restored.  4th,  That  two  of  the 
sultan  s  three  eldest  sons  were  to  become 
hostages  .for  the  due  performance  of  the 
treaty. 

On  the  26th  the  two  princes^  each 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  richly  caparisoned, 
procei^ded  from  tlie  fort  to  lord  Cornwallis's 
camp,  where  they  were  received  by  his 
lordship  with  his  staff.  The  eldest,  Abdul 
Kalick,  was  about  ten,  the  youngest,  Mooza- 
ud-Deen,  about  eight  years  of  age.  The 
princes  were  dressed  in  long  white  muslin 
gowns,  with  red  turbans  richly  adorned 
with  pearls.  Edui^ated  from  infancy  with 
the  utmost  care,  the  spectators  were  as* 
tonished  to  behold  in  these  children  all  the 
reserve,^  the  politeness  and  attention  of 
maturer  years.  The  kindness  with  which 
they  were  received  by  the  British  com- 
mander appeared  to  afford  them  visible 
satisfaction.  Some  presents  were  exchanged 
on  both  sides  ;  and  the  scene  is  described 
by  an  eye-witness  as  highly  interesting. 

It  was  the  1 9th  of  March  before  the  de- 
finitive treaty  was  finally  adjustedi     The 
allies  were  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  and 
Tippoo  and  .bis  courtiers  appear  to  have 
.exerted  their  utqfiost  abilities,  in  artfully 
endeavouring  to  gain  time  and  to  mitig^ate 
the  terms  of  submission.     Tippoo  however 
at  length  ^'Cive  a  reluctant  consent  to  *the 
terms  prescribed  by  lord  Cornwallis  ;  and 
the  definitive  treaty  was  delivered  by  the 
young  princes  with  great  solemnity  into 
the  hands  of  his  lordship  and  the  allies. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  a  war  that 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  beneficial, 
and  the  most  glorious  of  any  which  the 
English  company  or  government  had  waged 
in  India.     By  the  terms  of  peace  the  My* 
sorean  monarch  was  punished  for  his  in- 
justice  and    his   violation   of    the   public 
peace  ;  he  was  deprived  of  the  ascendency 
which  had  enabled  him  to  -tyrannize  over 
the  powers  of  Hindostan,  which  might  at 
some  future  period  have  enablt^<I   him   to 
confederate  with  France  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  the  English  from  the  Penitisula ; 


J^j.^  .'y  ^  JiT-^Kif^r'-y  .'"^^y  *>.  /^V 
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amd  the  balance  of  Indian  power  was  re*. 
established  and  secured. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  the  hostile  deiiK>n6trations  of  Gus* 
tavus  Adolphus,  in  concert  with  the  mar* 
quis  de  Bouille,  and  in  favour  of  the  king 
v^f  France,  awakened  the  discontent  of  his 
'  people,  and  commanded  the  interest  of 
the  other  states  of  Europe.  He  was  pre- 
paring for  his  enterprise  regardless  of  the 
evils  arising  ^from  an  arbitrary  and  ill- 
digested  government,  when  the  kingdom 
was  saved  from  the  embarrassments  in- 
f^  cident  on  war,  by  the  commission  of  an  act 
^\  whiph  spread  throughout  his  kingdom  the 
*'  ^tmo^'t  terror  and  consternation.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him  by  a  num* 
ber  of  individuals  who  agreed  to  murder 
him  amidst  the  conAision  of  a  masked  balh 
Lilien  Horn,  one  of  the  conspirators,  stung 
with  remorse,  and  desirous  to  save  his 
sovere^o's  life  without  betraying  his  ac- 
complices, advised  him  by  a  note  not  to 
attend  the  entertainment,  where  tho  bloody 
deed  was  to  be  perpetrated  :  and  some  ^ 
his  majesty's  confidential  frienda  warmly 
Tecommended  an  attention  to  this  friendly 
admonition.  But  he  affected  to  regard  it 
with  contempt,  and  to  consider  it  as  an 
insult  to  his  courage  to  attempt  to  deter 
htm  from  enjoying  his  evening's  entertain- 
inent.  It  was  late  before  he  entered  the 
ball-room ;  but  after  some  time  he  sat 
down  iq  a  box  with  count  de  £s8<en,  acd 
'  observed  that  he  was  not  deceived  in  his 
contempt  of  the  letter,  since  had  there 
been  any  design  against  his  life,  no  time 
oould  be  more  propitious  than  that  itiomtet. 
He  then  mingled,  witiiout  apprefaettsion, 
among  the  crowd,  and,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  retire,  in  company  with  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  he  was  ^orrounded 
by  several  persons  in  masks,  one  of  whoiti 
fixed,  a  pistol  at  the  bade  of  the  king,  and 
lodged  the  contents  in  his  body.  A  scene 
of  dreadful  coirfusionJmmedialely  ensued. 
The  conspirators,  amidst  the  general  U^ 
mult  and  alarm,  had  time  to  reHre  to  other 
parts  of  the  room,  but  one  of  them  had 
previously  dropt  his  pistols  and  a  dagger 
at  rtie  feet  of  the  wounded  k^ng.  A 
general  order^as  given  for  aU  the  oempaBy^ 
ToLu  u 


to  unmask,  and  the  doors  were  imme* 
diately  closed,  but  no  person  appeared 
with  any  particular  marks  of  guilt  TTbe 
king  was  immediately  conveyed  to  bis 
apartment,  and  the  surgeon,  after  ex- 
tracting a  ball  and  some  slugs,  gave 
favourable  hopes  of  his  majesty's  recovery. 
He  languished  from  the  1 7tb  to  the  29th 
of  March.  On  the  28th,  a  mortification 
was  found  to  have  taken  place,  which 
terminated  his  existence  in  a  few  hours., 
On  opening  hi$  body,  a  square  piece  of 
lead  and  two  rusty  nails,  were  found 
unextracted  within  the  ribs.  In  the  last 
awful  scene  of  his  life,  the  kinff  displayed 
the  cool  intrepidity  which  bad  distin- 
guished his  character  in  every  preceding 
part  of  it.  Being  apprized  by  his  own 
feelings  that  his  death  was  certain,  he 
prepared  for  it  with  manly  fortitude  :  and 
his  son  beine  a  minor,  he  committed  the 
regency  of  we  kingdom  to  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Sudermania.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  11.  wa3  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  he  ascended  the*  throne ; 
and  it  may  be  esteeio^ed  one  of  the  happiest 
circumstances  atteiKJling  the  Swedish  state 
and  nation  at  this  eventful  period,  that 
the  reins  of  government  were  committed 
to  a  prince,  who,  with  the  accomplishments 
of  a  soldier,  and  an  enlightened  ajxd' 
yigoroits  undierstandijig,  was  enabled  to 
perceive  the  errors  of  bis  brofliei's  policy, 
and  was  induced  by  his  prudenw,  tg' 
preserve  to  the  nation  over  wluch  he  wc-; 
sided,  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  j&r&$ 
object  of  tlia  reagent  was  to  iavesjbig)9je  a^xd 
punisk  the  asaassinatioii  of  his  brother. 
Suspicion  immediately  fdl  on  &uob  of  the 
nobles  as  had-  been  A<4<vrioas  for  their 
opposition  to  the  court.  A»  order  wa^ 
issued  direeting  all  th^e  armo«rei:0,  gua- 
snuths,  avA  cutlers  in  Stockholm,  to  giv« 
every  iafwrmation  in  their  power  to  th^ 
offioees  o£  justice,  respecting  the  >weapous 
ieft  behind  by  the  assassin^.  A  gunsmith 
who  bad  repaired  Uie  pistols,  readilv  r^ 
cognbed  them  to  be.tbe  aiwe  which  h« 
had  repaired  for  a  nobleniaH  of  the  naw^ 
of  Anker8troin,aGaptoiiaintbeamiy ;  ^4 
the  cutter  who  had  m^  the  dasK^>  xf^ 
fervcd,  withoui  hmmim^  to  tbfi  em^ 
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Jndividttal,  Having  confessed  his.  crime, 
Ankerstrom  was  tried,  condemned  to  die, 
and  executed.  Baron  Beilke,  the  king's 
private  secretary,  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion^  but  had  evaded  ttie  vengeance  of 
the  law  by  swallowing  poison ;  and  two 
other  accomplices  were  sentenced  to  share 
the  fate  of  the  principal  assassin.     The 


meet  them.  They  attacked  'the  cossacka 
with  success,  but  pursued  them  with  more 
valour  than  prudence,  to  the  side  of  a 
wood,  where  they  found  themselves  drawn 
into  an  ambuscade  and  surrounded  by 
2000  horse,  two  battalions  of  chasseurs,  and 
six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  intrepid  Poles 
bravely  fought  their  way  through  the  Rus- 


regent,  however,  in  order  to  impress  the    sian  line,  and  killed  upwards  of  200  of  the 


public  with  a  conviction  of  his  clemency, 
or  to  sooth  the  passions  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  were  powerfully  supported, 
commuted  their  expected  punishment  for 
that  of  exile. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  was  ^t  this 
period  destined  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ambition  and  injustice  of  the  empress 
Catharine.  On  the  21st  of  April  the 
diet  received  the  first  notification    from 


enemy.  The  Poles  in ''this  engagement 
lost  loo  men  and  two  officers,  one  of  whom, 
lieutenant  Kwasniefski,  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.  The  remainder  of 
the  detachment  reached  their  quarters  in 
safety. 

Perhaps  the  history  of  man,  previous 
to  the  atrocities  of  Buonaparte,  can  scarcely 
furnish  an  instance  of  perfidy,  meanness, 
and   duplicity^   more    flagrant,   than    the 


the  khig,  of  the  inimical  and  unjust  inten-  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia  on  this 

tions  of  Russia.     He  informed  them,  that  occasion.     By  the  treaty  of  defensive  al- 

without    the  shadow    of    pretence,    this  liance    solemnly  contracted  between   the 

avowed  enemy  of  the  rights  of  mankind  had  republic  of  Poland  and  the  king  of  Prus- 

^letermined  te  invade  the  territory  of  the  sia,  and  ratified  on  the  .23rd  of  April,  1790, 

republic  vrith  an  array  of  60,000   men.  it   was   expressly  stipulated,  "  That   the 

This  formidable  banditti,  commanded  by  contracting  parties   shall  do  all   in  their 

generals  Soltikof,  Michelson,  and  Kosa-  power  to  guarantee  and  preserve  to  each 

xofski,  was  afterward  to  be  supported  by  other  reciprocally,  the  whole  of  the  terri- 

corps  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  tories  which    they   respectively  possess  : 

the  troops  then  acting  in  Moldavia,  amount*  that  in  case,  of  menace  or  invasion  from 


ing  to  70,000.  The  diet  and  nation  arose 
as  one  man  to  assert  their  independence. 
All  private  animosities  were  obliterated  ; 
all  private  interests  were  sacrificed.  The 
spint  manifested  by  the  nobles  was  truly 
honourable.  Some  of  them  delivered 
their  plate  ^  to  the  mint.  Prince  Iladzvil 
engaged  voluntarily  to  furnish  J0,000 
fttand  of  arms,  and  a  train  of  artillery. 


any  foreign  power,  they  shall  assist  each 
other  wim  their  whole  force  if  necessary  : 
and  that  if  any  foreign  power,  on  any  prey 
tence  whatever,  shall  presume  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland,  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  shall  consider  this  as  a  case 
falling  within  the  meaning  of  the  alliance, 
and  shall  assist  the  republic."  Yet  on 
the  application  of  the  Poles  to  the  court 


Prince  Poniatofsky,  nephew  to  the  king,  of  Berlin,  for  the  succours  thus  solemnly 

was  appointed  commander-in-chief ;   and,  stipulated,  they  received  fo/answer,  ''That 

notwithstanding    the  great    inferiority  of  the  treaty  was  dated  previous  to  the  new 

his  force,  made  a  noble  stand.    On  the  constitution;    and  that    constitution,    es- 

24th  of  May,  the  enemy's  cossacks  were  tablishing  a  new  order  of  things,  his  Prus- 

repulsed,    and  pursued    hy    the    public  sian  majesty  held  himself  absolved  from 

patroles  to  their  entrenchments.     On  the  his    engagement."       Of  such    value    are 

96th  the  picquets  discovered  a  large  body  treaties  in  the  eyes  of  despotic  monarchs^ 

^f  Don  cossacks  approaching  the  outposts,  The  enormity    of   the  king  of  Prussia's 

and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  commanded  conduct  was  aggravated    by  the  circum- 

by  lieutenant  Kwasniefski,  supported  by  stances  that  many  of  the  obnoxious  acts 

lieutenant  Golejofski,  with  two  squadrons  of  which  the  empress  complained  in  her 

more,  in  all  aliout  300,  xttarehed  out  to  declaration  against  the  Poles^  were  done 
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by  the  influence  and  advice  of  Prussia : 
that  when  th&  constitution  was  proposed, 
the  king  of  Prussia  nerer  gave  the  smallest 
intimation  that  the  new  order  of  things 
would  dissolve  the  alliance ;  and  that  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1791,  M.  Goltz  charge 
d'Afiaires,  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  formally 
announced  his  sovereign's  approbation  of 
the  new  arrangement. 

The  duchy  of  Lithuania  was  the  great 
scene  of  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
but  the  Russians  had  made  little  progress 
till  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June.  The 
army  of  Poniatofski  distinguished  itself 
by  the  most  heroic  feats'  of  valour,  skill, 
and  intrepidity.  After  several  conflicts 
between  detachments  in  which  the  Poles 
displayed  their  courage,  vnthout  obtaining 
any  decided  advantage,  the  two  armies 
approached  each  other  near  Zielimc.  A 
pitched  battle  ensued,  in  which,  after  a 
conflict  of  ten  hours,  victory  at  last  de- 
clared for  the  patriots :  the  Russians 
leaving  4000  men  dead  upon  the  field. 

Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the 
Poles  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the 
Buma'ous  and  disciplined  armies  of  their 
invac^rs.  Nieffez,  Wilna,  Minsk,  and 
several  other  places  of  less  consequence, 
fell  into  their  hands  one  after  the  other. 
On  a  truce  being  proposed  to  the  Russian 
general  Kochofski,  the  proposal  was  haugh- 
tily rejected,  while  the  aesertion  of  brigadier 
Rudnicki,  and  several  jothers  who  preferred 
dishonour  to  personal  danger,  proclaimed 
a  tottering  cause. 

This  unequal  contest  was  prematurely 
terminated.  The  king,  whose  benevolent 
intentions  were  overpowered  by  his  mental 
imbecility,  and  whose  age  and  infirmities 
rendered  him  unequal  to  the  difficulties  and 
dangers,  which  attend  a  protracted  war,  in- 
stead of  appearing  according  to  his  first 


resolve  at  the  head  of  his  army,  determined 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Deceived  by 
the  fiiendly  professions  of  Catharine,  he 
mispent  the  precious  moments  in  fruitless 
negotiations  which  ought  to  have  been  em*- 
ployed  in  unremitted  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance. He  called  a  meeting  of  the  difierent 
provinces,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
measures  to  be  adopted,  and  obtained  a 
decree  that  his  subjects  should  lay  down 
their  arms.  Yet  the  whole  of  the  Polish 
nobles  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  surrender 
of  their  country's  rights  and  independence. 
Count  M alachouski,  and  the  princes  Rad- 
zivil  and  Sapieha,  placed  their  names  at  the 
head  of  a  protest  against  the  proceedings 
of  he  confederation,  and  were  rewarded  by  . 
the  attachment  of  their  ^countrymen,  and 
the  benevolent  support  of  the  people  of 
England,  who  had  already  transmitted  con- 
siderable sums  intaided  to  assist  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Poles  for  independence,  an4 
were  afterwards  equally  liberal  in  relieving 
their  misfortunes*  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  example  presented  by  Russia  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  materi^ly 
contributed  to  many  ftiture  acts  of  oppresk 
sion  and  atrocity.  The  growing  hapi^iness 
of  a  respectable  nation  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  personal  ambition  of  three  despotic 
sovereigns  :  the  citizens  of  a  free  republic 
were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  subjection^ 
and  the  balance  of  power  so  necessary  to 
the  permanent  wel&re  of  Europe,  was  sa« 
crificed  to  private  and  selfish  views ;  while 
the  nations,  who  on  former  occasions  had 
devoted  to  its  preservation  millions  of  lives, 
and  enormous  treasures,  viewed  with  frigid 
tranquillity,  the  violation  of  every  acknow«i 
ledged  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  triumph  and  fatal  increase  of  despotic;, 
authority. 
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JUarm  0/  the  PariMns'-^^^lhmracter  ef  Robespierre*^ Massacre  tA  the  Carmetttee^^^ 

MNtder  vf  the  Princess  de  Lamialle — Progress  of  the  Allies — tMr   Temporary 

JSnceess^  and  Ultimate  Retretd-^Sieffe  of  Thionville^  and  ef  Lish-^Proceedinffs  of 

Mu  French   Con^entitm^^nvasion.  of  t/ie  Nethertartds  by  Dumauriez — Battle  of 

Jemmfpe-^'Resuit  of  the  Campaigsi-^ Proceedings  in  the  Natiomd  Convention. 

'^-VM  iHE  «ppreIieti8ioiis  excited  Id  the  citf  the  serond,  but  he  hi.d  filled  the  ofice  ef 
.  M  of  Paris  by  ike  oapJture  of  hongwy  public  accuser  with  indefatigable  diligence 
lad  Vepdun,  vrwpt  increaded  by  a  report  and  attention.  He  had  acquired  so  oom- 
wliidi  had  beea  iuduatniottsly  circvlated,  plete  an  ascendency  over  the  Jacobins  by 
that  a  rapid  march  af  a  few  hours  would  the  violence  of  his  principlesi  and  the  san- 
hrimg  the  duke  of  Brunswick  to  the  ?i-  guinary  ferocity  of  his  temper,  that  he  be- 
ciuity  af  Paris.  Alarm  and  meianchoiy  came  their  ostensible  leader.  He  and  the 
were  painted  tneyer;^  countesianoe,  w^en  infamous  journalist  Marat,  were  in  habits 
the  JMBtster  of  justioe^  M.  Ihmtoii,  pro*  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  the  umiifi/ter 
posed  a  pleasure  which Tevivedtiiecounife  ^  justice.  The  duplicity  of  Petion,  uii- 
•f  the  people^  and  conYerted  despair  in*o  certain  to  which  party  he  should  de^rate 
presuniption.  He  declared  that  there  his  unlimited  services,  diminished  his 
could  not  be  lesa  than  Wfi09  stand  of  arms  populanty,  and  in  propoHion  as  his  repu- 
in  the'm^rnpoiis,  in  the  possession  of  private  tation  be^an  to  decline  that  of  Robespierre 
individuals^  with  which  he  proposed  to  continued  to  increase.  Of  a  fiery  temper 
equip  an  army  of  volonteers,  not  merely  and  destitute  of  erudition,  his  eloquence 
to  protect  Paris  from  any  sudden  assault, .  was  of  that  species  which  captivated  tho 
bnt  to  march  against  the  en^ny  on  the  vulgar,  because  it  never  soared  above  their 
shortest  notice,  and  intercept  their  pro-  comprehension,  and  inculcated  nothing 
gress.  His  plan  was  enthusiastically  but  what  perfectly  accorded  with  their 
adopted  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  assembly  sentiments.  In  the  Jacobin  club  he  had 
ordered  all  citizens  to  keep  themselves  been  unremittingly  clamorous  for  the  trial 
in  readiness  for  the  worst  that  could  hap-  ofthe  state  prisoners,  and  by  his  endeavours 
pen,  if  they  were  not  disqualified  by  bodily  to  satiate  the  barbarous  revenge  of  the  popa« 
distress  or  the  infirmities  of  age.  To  ren-  lace  he  gained  their  affections, 
derthe  measure  still  more  efficacious,  it  Whether  from  a  concerted  plan  to  pro- 
was  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  per-  duce  a  general  massacre,  or  with  a  view 
mitted  to  appear  in  arms  who  was  suspected  to  excite  the  ardor  of  the  people  in  defence 
of  enmity  to  the  republican  interest.  of  the  country,  the  measures  pursued 
Robespierre  was  a  member  of  the  first  by  the  commune  of  Paris  on  the  2nd 
constituent  assembly  ;  or  which  reason,  of  September,  were  pregnant  with  danger 
m  consequence  of  their  rash  and  voluntary  to  tlie  tranquillity  of  the  city.  Instead  of 
act,  he  could  uotbe  admitted  as  a  member  of  directing  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  to 
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he  mnde  ia  their  respective  wctioti  with 
order  aod  qaietness,  they  commanded  the 
alarm  guns^  to  be  firediat  two  o'clock  ;  the 
country  was  declared  to  be  in  danger,  and 
the  people  were  invited  to  asseYnble  in  the 
Ckamps  dt  Mars,  from  whence  it  was  an- 
nounced that  they  were  immediately  to 
march  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
people  accordingly  assembled,  not  to  de- 
fend their  country,  but  to  embrue  thmr 
hands  in  the  bjiood  of  their  countrymen^ 
This,  at  least,  wfts  the  intention  of  calling 
them  together ;  but  instead  of  going  to  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  as-  was  intended,  tliey 
went  to  their  respective  districts  and  had 
their  names  enrolled.  Multitudes,  how- 
ever, were  easily  Collected,  who  made  no 
scruple  to  perpetrate  the  most  horrid  enor- 
mities. When  Danton,  the  minister  of 
justice^  was  applied  to,  that  his  authority 
might  put  an  effectual  stop  to  these  atro- 
cities, he  made  this  shameful  rq)ly, ''  When 
the  people  have  done  their  part,  I  will  per- 
form mine."  In  conformity  with  the  de- 
claration of  the  minister,  numbers  were 
heard  to  declare,  that  they  were  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
tx>iui.try,  and  to  march  against  their  foreign 
enemies,  but  they  most  first  purge  them- 
selves of  their  domestic  foes.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  sanguinary  disposition, 
they  repaired  to  tlxe  monastery  of  Car- 
melites,  where  they  ^found  that  a  number 
of  nonjuring  cler^men  were  confined  till 
a  favourable  opportunity  should  occur  for 
their  transportation  beyond  the  sea.  These 
unhappy  men  were  sacrificed'in  cold  bfood, 
and  the  pleas  of  innocence  and  of  age  were 
of  no  avail.  From  the  Carmelites  they 
proceeded  to  the  Abbey  'prison,  in  which 
were  confined  the  Swiss  officers,  and  those 
arretted  for  treasonable  offences  against 
the  French  nation  on  the  10th  of  August. 
The  murderers  proceeded  in  their  crimes 
with  an  appearance  of  method.  They  im- 
panneiled  a  jnry,  of  whom  nine  were  Italian 
.asBateins,  and  three  were  Frenchmen  of 
obscvre  or  disreputai^ble  character.  Be- 
fore these  self-constituted  judges  the 
wretched  prisoners  underwent  a  summary 
exsmination.  The  watchword  that  pro- 
nounced the  prisoner  guilty  was,   *'  Il/ani 


le  largir,^  *'  he  must  be  ^t  at  liberty ,'' 
when  the  victim  was  precipitated  from  the 
door,  to  pass  through  a  defile  of  miscreants 
variously  armed,  «and  was  cut  to  pieces 
with  sabres,  or  pierced  through  with  ia- 
numerable  pikes.  A  few  th^  acquitted, 
and  these  were  declared  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  nation,  and  accompanied  t^ 
their  respective  homes  by  some  of  the 
banditti.  The  assassins  continued  the 
whole  night  of  the  2nd  at  the  abbey  and 
the  prison  of  the  Chatelet,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  prison  of  La  Fofee,  where 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  arrested  on  the  10th 
of  August,  had  been  confined.  Amon^ 
these  was  the  princess  de  Lamballe^  the 
confidant  of  the  queen,  a  woman  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  varied  accomplishments. 
When  summoned  to  appear  before  this 
self-constituted  tribunal,  she  was  indulging 
herself  in  that  repose  which  her  melan- 
choly situation  too  often  denied  her.  She 
vras  informed  by  the  person  who  delivered 
the  message,  that  it  was  only  intended  to 
remove  her  to  the  abbey.  She  begged,  in 
return,  to  remain  undisturbed,  since  to  her 
one  prison  was  as  acceptable  as  another. 
Being  informeji  that  she  must  immediatel5^ 
appear  before  the  tribunal,  she  dressed  m 
haste  and  obeyed  the  summons.  During 
her  examination,  she  was  strongly  wged 
to  bring  forward  some  accusation  against 
the  royal  family  ;  and  it  is  bdieved  that 
even  her  sanguinary  judges  intended  to 
acquit  her.  She  fell  a  victim,  however,  to 
the  savage  rage  of  the  popolace.  As  She 
was  conducted  out  of  the  prison,  stupified 
by  the  erpectacle  of  the  dead  bodies,  over 
which  she  had  to  pass,  she  rec«ved  a  blow 
on  her  head  from  the  edge  of  a  sabre,  ^tch 
produced  a  violent  effusion  of  blood.  In 
this  situation  she  was  supported  by  two 
men,  who,  seizing  her  arms,  compelled  her 
to  continue  her  progress  oyer  the  dead 
bodies.  As  she  fainted  every  moment 
from  loss  of  blood,  she  was  solicttotis  to 
fall  in  a  decent  attitude  ;  and  when  at  last 
she  became  so  eiYfeebled  as  to  be  able  to 
proceed  no  further,  her  head  was  severed 
irom  her  body.  The  mangled  cjorpse  vnns 
exposed  to]  every  description  of  indigmt]rf 
and  the  head,   fixod  upon  a    pike,   was 
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purpoisely  shewn  to  the  queen,  who,  an  be-    an  engagement  with  numbers  so  decidedly 

superior^  as  no  hopes  of  victory  could  be 
entertained,  but  there  was  every,  reasoti  to 
anticipate  defeat  and  disgrace. 

During  this  dilen^ma,  M.  Duraouriez 
dispatched  general  Galbaud  to  support 
Verdun,  with  two  battaliops  of  infantry; 
but  in  the  present  situation  of  the  enemy 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  endea- 
vours would  be  eflfectual.  He  believed  it 
impossible  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
crossing  the  Meuse,  which,  according  to 
his  calculation,  was  passable  at  no  fewer 
than  sixty-nine  places  within  the  distance 
from  Verdun  to  Stenay,  a  space  of  twenty- 
seven  miles.     On  the  last  day  of  August 

Chatelat,  214 ;  at  the  Conciergerie,  85 ;  at    the  enemy,  having  effected  the  passage  of 


holoing  the  proofs  of  so  dreadful  an  act  of 
inhumanity,  experienced  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  functions  of  life.  It  was 
afterwards  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Psiris,  and  particularly  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  it  was  recognized  by 
her  brutal  relatives.  These  dreadful 
massacres  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  September.     At  the  Abbey 

Krison  159  were  massacred,  exclusive  of 
L  M.  D'Angremout,  Rosoy,  and  de  la 
Porte,  who  had  been  previously  beheaded  ; 
at  the  seminary  of  St.  Firman  92  unfor- 
tunate victims  suffered  ;  at  the  C^irmelites, 
141 :  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  168 ;  at  the 


the  Bicetre,  153 ;  at  the  cloister  of  the  Ber 
nardins,  73  ;  in  all  amounting  to  1085 : 
among  whom  must  be  estimated  a  small 
number  of  felons,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
forging  assignats,  and  were  condemned  to 
death. 

:    The  rapid  advance  of  the  allied  aimies 
after  the  reduction  of  Longwy  and  Verdun, 


this  river,  took  possession  of  Stenay  ;  a 
circumstance  which  obliged  the  national 
guards  at  that  place  to  retreat,  and  unite 
themselves  with  the  forces  of  Dillon,  theor 
commanding  the  vanguard^  which  consisted 
of  no  more  than  Ave  battalions  of  infantry 
and  fourteen  squadrons  of  light  horse. 
The  whole  effective  force  of  the  ^French 


gave  general  alarm..     Dumouriez  displayed    commander-in-chief,  at  this  period,  did  not 


uo  common  share  of  ability  and  activity 
in  the  exercise  of  the  new  and  important 
employment  with  which  he  was  now  en- 
trusted. On  the  30th  of  August  he  deemed 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  call  a  council 
of  war  at  Sedan^  that  the  most  vigorous 


equal  that  under  the  immediate  authority 
^  of  gieneral  Clairfait ;  so  that  th}s  officer 
must  have  been  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  actual  strength  of  Dumouriez,  or  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  attack  him,  in  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  a  decisive  victory. 


and  effectual  measure  might  be  adopted    Taking  advantage  of  the  first  inadvertence 


for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  He  collected 
the  general  officers  fh  the  neighbourhood, 
and  mvited  M.  Dillon  from  Valenciennes 
to  obtain  his  advice.  He  represented  to 
the  council  the  melancholy  situation  of  the 
French  army,  the  prodigious  force  of  the 
combined  powers,  the  brilliance'^  of  their 
late  victories,,  and  the  strong  probability, 
trom  existing  circumstances,  that  they 
would  soon  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mont- 
medi.    The  Prussian  army  .was  supposed 


of  his  enemy,  Dumouriez  afterwards,  by 
skilful  movements  and  well  chosen  po* 
sitions,  postponed  a  general  action  until 
he  was  reinforced.  **  Verdun,"  said .  he, 
in  a  confidential  letter,  **  surrendered  on: 
thednd,  and  had  I  been  opposed 'by 
Frederic  the  Great,  I  should  on  the  3rd 
have  been  driven  back  as  far  as  Chalons. 
But  my  friends,  the  Prussians,  no  longer 
know  how  to  make  war.  Their  great  army 
appeared  on  the  1 0th;  and  in  five  d&ys  I 


to  amount  to  more  than  55,000  disciplined    beat  them  in  all  their  attacks  on  my  posts." 


troops,  besides  li6,000  men  under  the  com 
maiid.  of  Glairfail^  who  was  stationed  at 
Cbiers.  It. was. ascertained  that  numerous 
reinforcements  of  Hessians  and  Austrians 
yr^ce  on  their  march.'  From  a  considera- 
tion of  all  these  cireumstances,  it  was  de- 
termined to  be  big;IUy.  imsrudent  to.  haeard 


With  less  than  25,000  men  under  himself 
and  Dillon,  he  opposed  the  enemy  at  the 
defiles  which  lead  to  tl^  forest  of  Argonne^ 
in  Champagne,  during  several  days.  That 
which  he  occupied  himself  was  forced,  re- 
covered, forced  again,  and  his  rear  waa 
turned  by  ^,000  men.    In  this  pmlMft 
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*  sikuttiok  he  displayed  all  his  address  by 
a  retreat,  ngt withstanding  the  murmurs  of 
his  troops,  to  the  strong  positiou  of  St. 
Menehould,  a  town  situated  about  twenty- 
six  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Verdun.  The  Aus- 
trians  in   disputing  the  pass,  lost  a  con* 

^  siderable  number  of  men,  and  among  the 
rest  Charles,  the  prince  de  Ligne.  By  the 
possession  of  this  place  he  intercepted  the 

'  progress  of  the  enemy  to  Chalons  and 
Paris,  apd  drew  him  into  extreme  embar- 
rassment Happily  for  him,  Dillon  at  this 
moment  gave  the  Austriaqs  a  repulse  at 
the. pass  of  Biesme,  which  obliged  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  to  take  a  long  circuit 
in  order  to  reach  Champagne,  during  which 
Kellerman  effected  his  junction  with  22,000 
men,  and  Boumonville  with  1 1,000.  With 
this  force  amounting  to  more  than  60,000 
men^  they  presented  an  undaunted  front 
to  the  confederates  ;  and,  being  attacked 
by  them  inunediately  after  their  conjunc* 
tion,  Kellerman's  division,  supported  by 
Dumouriez,  repulsed  them  on  the  20th  of 
September,  after  an  action  of  fourteen 
hours,  which  enabled  them  to  establish 
themselves  firmly  in  this  position. 

General  Clairfait,  who  did  not  arrive 
until  themorning  after  the  engagement,  as- 
sumed a  position  near  Valmy,  having  on 
his  left  wmg  the  Prussian  camp  of  Hains, 
and  on  his  right  the  advanced  guard,  now 
stationed  on  the  road  leading  to  Chalons, 
and  within  four  leagues  of  that  town.  The 
prince  of  ,Hohenlohe  occupied  the  heights 
of  Gizencourt  and  the  post  of  La  Lune, 
while  the  emigrants  were  placed  in  the  rear. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  under 
Dumouriez,  still  retained  their  original 
camp,  with  the  right  inclining  to  Islettes, 
and  the  left  strengthened  by  a  strong  re- 
doubt provided  with  18  pieces  of  cannon 
of  lai^e  dimensions. 

The  late  action  completely  dissipated 
the  illusions  of  Frederic  William  11.  who, 
after  seeing  the.  hopes  of  the  emigrants  in 
some  measure  realized  after  the  surrender 
©f  Longwy  and  Verdun,  expected  the  im- 
mediate flight  er  surrender  of  the  French 
forces  ;  but  th^r  intrepidity  not  only  dis- 
a^ppointed  his  hopes,  but  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  wan.    The  king  began  to  reflect 


seriously  on.  the  critical  situation  to  which 
he  was  reduced;  He  had  neglected  the 
opinion  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
insisted  soon  after  the  conunencement  of 
the  campaign,  ^hat,  in  cousequrace  of  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  Paris,  it- 
was  necessary  to  give  a  systematic  di- 
rection to  the  operations  of  the  combined 
armies  ;  and,  sensible  of  his  imprudence 
in  disregarding  this  advice,  he  wsis  still 
further  alarmed  by  the  prevalence  in  his 
camp  of  famine  and  disease.  The  French 
exulted  in  the  daily  expectation  of  fresh 
succours.  General  d'Uarville,  was  as- 
sembling troops  at  Rheims,  and  general 
Sparre  at  Chalons.  Paris,  Soissons,  Ejler- 
nai,  Troyes,  and  Vitri,  were  pouring  forth 
swarms  of  volunteers ;  unacquainted  with 
discipline  and  impatient  of  •  restraint,  but 
zealous  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country, 
and  acquire  glory  and  liberty  for  them- 
selves. The  forces  of  the  allied  courts^ 
on  the  contrary,  deceived  with  respect  to  the 
opposition  they  were  likely  to  experience, 
became  dispirited  and  dejected.  They 
found  themselves  entangled  amidst  the 
fastnesses  of  a  sterile  prot'ince,  destitute 
of  water,  forage,  and  provisions,  with  a 
resolute  enemy  in  front,  to  join  which 
additional  levies  were  arriving  from  all 
quarters,  and  their  own  resources  daily 
dimiy.ishihg^  The  garrisons  of  Thiehville^ 
Sedan,  and  Montmedi,  at  the  same  time 
harassed  .and  cut  off*  their  convoys,  which 
arrived  but  slowly,  in  cpnsequence  of  th« 
circuit  tliey  were  obliged  to  make,  by 
Grandprey,  Longwy,  and  Verduo.  The 
autumn  was  wet  and  cold;  the  troops 
were  enervated  by  disease ;  the  roads  be^ 
came  nearly  impracticable  ;  and  it  was  at 
length  almost  equally  difficult  to  advance 
or  to  retire.  A  disgraceful  retieat  had  now 
become  inevitable.  Dumouriez  was  equally 
aware  of  his  own  superiority,  anil  of  the 
critical  situation  of  the  enemy.  ThougU 
the  combined  forces  were  posted  between 
him  anH  the  capital,  and  the  immediate 
communication  with  his  own  magazines 
was  cut  off,  he  asserted,  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  his  Prussian  majesty  would 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  much  further  into 
Champagne ;    and  that  witliin  the  short 
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•pace  often  days  his  otice  formidable  army 
"would  be  compelled  to  retreat  through 
the  same  defiles,  by  which  it  had  entered 
France.  Not  contented  with  this  predic- 
tion which  was  speedily  realized,  he  as^ 
mired  the  Parisians  that  he  shmild  have 
time  to  march  to  the  succour  of  Lisle,  bow 
menaced  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Teschen, 
and  demanded  as  the  recompence  of 
his  services,  that,  he  miglit  be  permitted 
to  make  Brussels  his  hea<l-quarters  during 
the  winter,  as  he  intended  to  arrive  there 
by  the  15th  of  November. 

In  this  melancholy  situation  of  affairs 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederates 
proposed  an  armistice,  which  was  acceded 
t0.  Conferences  of  a  pacific  nature  were 
opened  between  Dumouriez  and  M anstein, 
a  P^*u?sian  general,  who  was  sent  to  treat 
respecting  a  cartel.  But  these  approaches 
to  amity  were  suddenly  retracted  on  in- 
telligence arriving  of  the  abolition  of 
royalty  of  France,  and  another  manifesto 
couched  in  terms  equally  vindictive  and  in- 
sulting with  the  foi-mer,  was  published  by 
the  duke  of  Brunswick. 

Those  who  judged  from  the  nature  of 
tliis*  manifesto,  and  the  successes  with 
which  the  allies  had  commenced  the  cam- 
paign, were  astoirished  when  they  heard 
that  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  instead  of 
attempting  to  force  his  way  to  Paris,  or  to 
bring  Dumouriez  to  a  battle,  had  begun 
his  retreat.  It  has  been  suspected  that 
the  mistress  and  ministers  of  Frederic  had 
been  influenced  by  secret  and  liberal 
bribes  to  produce  an  event  so  propitious 
to  the  interests  of  Fmnce,  but  no  evidence 
has  been  adduced  to '  confinh  this  sup*- 
position,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  the  flight  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
waB  ^dictated  by  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
complishing his  enterprise,  and  the  seces- 
«ty  of  ivninediate  retreat.  During  the 
progress  of  the  n^oCiation  for  an  armistice, 
the  diike  confused  ta  Dumouriez  the  em« 
iNirrassment  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
••  Mhke  Lewis  your  king,**  said  he,  "  under 
the  fito^ctest  limits.  Do  not  content. your- 
self fty  circamscribing  his  power,  like  that 
^  the  king  of  Engta&d — make  him  a  kiiig 
€f  Mafarattaa,  make  him  a   stadttK^der, 


make  him  the  principal  tax-gatherer  of 
the  country, — ^give  him  only  a  place,  that  is 
all  we  ask,  and  then  we  have  a  pretext  for 
retiring."  Indeed  the  general  tenor  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence,  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussians  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  tone  of  their  two  manifestoes ;  the 
one  drawn  up  and  circulated  in  the  moment 
of  pl*esumptuous  success,  and  tlie  other 
issued  immediately  subsequent  to  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.  It  mis;ht  have 
been  expected  that  the  mortifications  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  from  the 
comparison  between  the  boasts  of  their 
first  manifesto  and  their  performances, 
would  have  prevented  them  from  issuing 
a  second  equally  violent,  immediately  after 
imploring  forbearance  in  the  most  servile 
language  of  supplication. 

The  example  of  the  Prussians  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  troops  of  Austria  and  Hesse 
Cassel.  On  abandoning  the  strong  en- 
campments on  the  heights  of  La  Lune, 
they  left  behind  them  300  horses,  which 
were  half  devoured ;  so  dreadfully  destitute 
were  the  soldiers  of  provisions.  The  re» 
treat  of  the  allies  was  slow,  encumbered, 
as  they  were  with  the  sick  and  those 
wasted  by  want  and  fatigue.  At  Verdun 
the  Prussian  commander  assured  gemrmis 
Dillon  and  Galbaud,  that  the  manifestoes  ^ 
were  issued  contrary  to  his  advice,  and 
without  his  sanction,,  a  decjaration,  that 
if  it  exculpates  him  from  the  charge  of 
cruelty  and  presumption,  entails  upon  his 
character  tlie  disgrace  of  subservient  im<* 
becility.  The  manifestoes  were  signed  by 
his  own  hand  andcirculated  in  his  presence. 

On  his  first  determination  to  <reti>eat, . 
the  king  reproacl>ed  in  the  severest  terms 
the  French  princes,  and  the  Austrian  gen^ 
ral  Clairfait.  lie  declared  that  tliey  had 
deceived  him  grossly,  and  that  he  womld 
remember  it  to  the  end  of  his  exisltRce. . 
His  resentment,  whether  J4ist  orcapricicms^ 
exasperated  him  to  the  commissioa  of  an 
act  equally  impolitic  and  atrociowsi:  Ik 
the  stipulations  for  a  cartel,  a  di8tfnrti#ii 
was  made  between  the  Prussim^  soldicffa 
and  the  emigrairts.  By*  the  exception  €f 
these  brave  and  uBfortmiate  mea^  smtwl 
of  them  becane  the  prey  of  revolulmiarjr- 
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Tefigeance,*  and  were  executed  as  rebels. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  dicover  any  rea- 
sonable foundation  for  the  vague  complaints 
of  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  any  adequate 
motive  for  the  sac^rifice  of  the  virtuous,  but 
perhaps  mistaken  individuals,  who  had 
fought  beneath  his  banner.  The  sacrifice 
of  the  emigrant  prisoners  was  l)y  no  means 
ardently  insisted  on,  and  might-  have  been 
evaded  by  the  slightest  demonstration  of 
firmness  or  address. 

After  the  French  had  retaken  Verdun, 
they  followed  up  their  conquest  by  the 
recapture  of  Longwy  on  the  22nd  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  territories  of  France  'being 
evacuated  by  the  allied  armies,  the  country 
was  decreed  by  the  assembly  to  be  no 
longer  in  danger.  It  <Jannot  be  asserted 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  or  the 
Prussians  was  consistent  with  justice  or 
with  humanity,  while  they  occupied  the  ter- 
ritories of  France.  The  most  flagrant  acts 
of  robbery  and  plunder  were  committed 
by  the  Hessians,  but  the  barbarity  and 
rapine  of  the  soldiers  were  forgotten  in  the 
Injustice  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
levied  contributions  on  the  credit  of  notes, 
which  were  made  payable  by  the  king 
of  France,  whenever  he  should  be  restored 
to  the  absolute  enjoyment  of  his  power  : 
a  mode  of  obtaining  money  and  supplies 
which  combined  all  the  evils  of  deliberate 
insult,  open  extortion,  offensive  interference 
with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  and  an  avowal  of  the  arbitrary 
and  despotic  principles,  by  which  the  in- 
vaders were  actuated  in  their  attempts  to 
restore  the  monarchy. 

In  a  military  point  of  view  the  cendnot 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was^frec|n(»ntly 
characterized  by  the  indecision  and  timidity 
consequent  upon  his  subservience  to  the 
wishes  and  capri(!?es  of  his  master.  He 
neglected'  to  avail  himself  of  the  confusion 
and  disorganijatioii  that  prevailed  in  the 
French  army  on  Fayette's  defection,  by 
immediately  bringing  Dumonriez  to  action  ; 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  by  fruit- 
k^ss  sieges,  while  Ihimouriez  was  recruiting 
liis  army  instead  of  pressing  forward  to 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  enterprise,  while 
his  enemy  was  unprepared  for  resistance; 
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and  he  took  no-  advantage*  of  his  superio* 
force  to  possess  himself  of  the  defiles  lead** 
ing  to  the  forest  of  Argonne.  He  deserves, 
however,  s6me  commendation  fbr  having 
conducted  a  retreat  throngh  a  hostile 
country,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  stronger 
than  himself,  with  an  incoilsidl?rable  loss 
of  men.  It  is  probable,  that,  during'  tbft 
more  favourable  period  of  his  advance; 
and  while  a  mdrch  to  Paris  was  not  yet 
impossible,  he  submitted  to  the  dictates 
or  the  wishes  of  his  superiors,  but  that  iti' 
the  confusion  and  disgrace  of  a  retreat,  he 
was  left  to^  rely  on  the  resources  of  Kis^own 
talent  and  experience. 

At  Khetel  two  baltalions  of  Parisiait 
volunteers  disgraced  their  reputation  by' 
an  act  of  lawless  barbarity,  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief did  not  foil  to  visit  with 
exemplary  punishment.  A  quarrel  having 
ensued  between  some  of  the  volunteers  anct 
four  deserters  who  had  relinauished  the 
Prussian  cause,  it  was  instantry  reported 
that  they  were  f^pies  and  emigrants;  intend*^ 
ing  to  betray  the  interest  of  France.  lb  a* 
moment  of  passion  they  murdered  these 
four  men,  notviithstandihg  they  had  beeri 
previously  received  by  the  Frendi  officers: 
Dumonriez  deprived  the  regiment  of  their 
imifoi-ms  and  weapons  for  this  flagrant  out^ 
rage,  and  compelled  them  to  deliver  up  to 
justice  those  of  their  number  who  bad- 
been  most  eminently  guilty. 

Thionville,  situated  about  forty-two  miles 
east  of  Verdun,  was  in  the  mean  time  besieged' 
by  the  Austrians  :  but  it  resisted,  during 
tile  campaign,  all  their  attempts  to  reduce 
it.  This  smaU,  but  strongly  fortified  place, 
Was  commandcMl  by  the  brare  and  intrepid 
gerreral  Wrinpfe.i,  who,  on  being  summoned 
by  thf?  Austrian  general  to  sniTender^  ra^ 
piled,  •*  You  may  destroy  the  fortress  and 
not  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  but  you • 
cannot  burn  the  ramparts."  The  inha« 
bitauts  hr.ying  procured  inone  oftheir  sal- 
lies, a  quantity  of  forage,  they  fabricated 
a  wooden  horse  for  the  inspection  of  the 
enemy,  with  a  Box  suspended  from  his' 
neck  filled  witKhay,  bearing thisinscription^ 
*•  \^  hen  this  horse  has  eat  his  bay  the  trity 
of  Thionville  will  SJurrenderi"  The  be< 
sieging  foFce  amounted  to  28,000  men,-  but. 
I*. 
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were  flFequentlj  repulsed,  and  numbers 
^  of  them  were  hourly  destroyed  by  the  sal- 
lies oi  the  garrison.  They  were  at  length 
relieved  by  Tthe  retreat  of  the  combined 
armies,  and  Wrinpfen  and  bis  gallant  troops 
received  those  testimonies  of  gratitude  and 
admiratiod  to  which  they  were  entitled 
by  their  meritorious  conduct  The  sij^e 
of  Lisle  was  not  less  fatal  to  tlie  invaders, 
than  honourable  to  the  intrepidity  of  those 
entrusted  with  its  defence.  It  was  besieged 
about  the  b^inning  of  Septemberi  and  on 
the  23rd  of  that  month  the  assembly  re- 
ceived a  declaration  from  its  defenders,  that 
they  would  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  town  rathei*  than  abandon  their  post. 
Six  days  after  this  .solemn  declaration, 
(Septenaiber  29th,)  the  city  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Teschen, 
who  received  from  the  council-genei'al  this 
spirited  reply.  **  We  have  just  renewed 
oufr  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  and 
to  maintain  liberty  and  equality,  or  die  at 
our  post  We  will  not  perjure  ourselves." 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
this  declaration.  The  Austrian  batteries 
were  immediately  opened  on  the  city,  and 
levelled  with  dreadful  fury  for  the  space 
of  a  week,  against  that  quarter  of  the  town 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community,  with  a  view  to  render 
them  rebellious  on  account  of  their  suffer- 
ings, and  to  obtain  a  capitulation  as  soon 
as  the  furious  populace  should  become 
superior  to  their  magistrates.  After  a  pro- 
digious waste,  however,  of  ammunition, 
occasioned  by  an  excessive  fire  continued 
for  a  whole  weeek,  the  duke  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  that  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple were  not  less  attached  to  the  ''  existing 
order  of  things,  than  their  superiors."  So 
far  were  they  from  discovering  any  symp- 
toms of  mutiny,  as  the  duke  expected,  that 
the  keys  of  the  city  were  suspended  on  the 
tree  of  liberty,  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
square,  accompanied  with  a  solemn  oath, 
that  the  first  person  who  should  take  them 
down  with  a  view  to  capitulate,  should 
be  punished  with  death.  The  ferocity  of 
the  besiegers  was  exasperated  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  besieged ;  and  the  duke  of 
fiaxe  Teschen's  sister  applied  the  match 


with  her  own  hands  to  some  of  the  instro,* 
ments  of  death  with  Avhich  the  city  was 
assailed*  Finding  that  no  distresses,  howr 
ever  extreme,  no  attacks,  however  formida- 
ble, could  induce  them  to  suirender,  the 
Austrians,  equally  affected  by  shame  and 
anger,  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  on  the 
8th  of  October  from  before  the  city,  after 
having  thrown  6000  bombs  and  30,000 
red  hot  balls  into  this  important  fortress. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  sustaining 
the  natural  results  of  their  own  injustice 
and  impolicy,  the  election  of  the  mejnbeiv 
of  the  national  convention,  conformably 
with  the  decree  of  the  lOth  of  August,  pro- 
ceeded with  rapidity.  A  circular  letter 
from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  countei- 
signed  by  Danton,  had  been  sent  to  all  the 
other  municipalities,  requiring  the  appror 
bation  of  the  people  to  the  recent  massacre^ 
and  recommending  them  to  imitation^ 
Under  such  control  the  election  proceeded. 
The  clergy  were  banished  ;  the  highest 
and  most  honourable  of  the  nobility  had 
fled,  or  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
assassins  :  the  royal  family  in  prison,  re- 
signed themselves  to  despair  :  all  who 
favoured  royalty  or  distinction  of  rank« 
were  held  in  abhorrence,  and  the  citizens 
were  declared  to  be  eligible  to  all  the 
offices  of  state.  The  convention  was 
chiefly  chosen  from  the  most  violent  and 
desperate  republicans.  The  members  as- 
sembled on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
established  the  law  previously  introduced 
for  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  allied  armiei; 
Dnmouriez  repaired  to  Paris,  to  concert 
with  the  executive  council  a  plan  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  He  fo^nd  the 
state  more  than  ever  distracted  by  the  fac^ 
tions  of  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists,  allied 
with  the  Rolandists :  the  former  employing 
their  ascendancy  with  the  Girondists  to 
establish  their  power  ;  the  latter  desirous 
to  render  the  disorders  which  prevailed, 
in  the  metropolis  a  plea  for  translating  the 
convention  and  the  royal  family  to  some 
place  beyond  the  Loire,  where  they  might 
be  less  influenced  and  endangered  by  the 
Jacobin  mob,  yet  too  jealous  of  Dumouriez 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  influence  among 
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tbe  troops,  though  it  presented  the  only 
possible  means  of  accomplishing  thehr 
inrisbes.  Having  been  gratified  by  the 
^audits  of  the  people,  and  obtained  an 
approval  of  his  design  from  the  Jacobin 
ministry,  who,  thongh  they  dreaded  him 
for  his  abilities  and  "hated  him  for  his  po- 
pularity, dared  not  to  dismiss  him,  he  re- 
turned October  26th,  to  his  army,  near 
Valenciennes,  where  he  received  the  wel- 
430me  intelligence  that  Pache,  a  Girondist 
and  confidant  of  Roland,  had  succeeded 
Servan,  as  minister  of  war. 

The  preliminary  measures  of  the  French 
convention  were  directed  to  the  means  of 
eonfiscation,  and  the  convertibility  of  the 
objects  seized  into  gold  and  silver,  which 
they  found  more  current  than  the  assignats. 
Agents  were  sent  to  London,  Amsterdam, 
and  other  opulent  cities  with  orders  to 
negotiate  bills  on  Paris,  payable  in  as- 
signats. These  bills  being  discounted  in 
•  foreign  countries,  the  value  in  specie  was 
f  transmitted  to  France.  When  they  became 
due  they  were  paid  according  to  the  course 
of  exchange,  but  before  the  checques  could 
be  converted  into  cash,  assassins  were 
hired  to  patrole  the  streets  and  threaten 
the  sellers  of  gotd  and  silver,  who  were 
stationed    at  that    period   in  the  public 

5 laces,  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  with 
le  holders  of  paper  money.  The  payers 
were  therefore  obliged  to  take  their  paper 
money,  or  a  much  less  sum  in  coin  than 
that  which  had  bee;i  remitted  from  the 
discount.  By  every  operation  of  this  kind 
the  quantity  of  specie  in  France  was  in- 
creased. The  convention  with  much  ease 
amassed  immense  quantities  of  gold  and 
«lver,  and  equally  replenished  the  public 
treasury  and  their  private  coffers. 

The  evacuation  of  France  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  have  materially  injured  the 
cause  of  the  allies.  The  flight  of  the  enemy 
after  their  extravagant  hopes  of  unin- 
terrupted success^  operating  on  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  French  character,  elevated 
their  spirits,  and  turned  tlie  military  energy 
which  defence  had  excited,'  to  offence  and 
invasion.  Dumouriez  made  rapid  and 
effective'  preparations  in  men,  provisions, 
and  artillery.     The  state  of  the  French 


army  evinced  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  national  energy.  Montesquion, 
with  above  20,000  men  posted  ueai  Lyons, 
was  ordered  to  invade  Savoy,  fiiron,  with 
135,000  men,  was  stationed  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  was  instructed  to  co-operafe 
with  general  Custine,  who  was  destined 
with  22,000  men  commanded  by  himself, 
and  12,000  under  Meusnie,  to  oppose  the 
movements  of  the  Austnans,  Bavaiians, 
and  Imperialists,  in  Suabia,  Franconia,  and 
the  Palatinate.  Bournonville,  who  had 
succeeded  Kellerman  in  his  command,, 
was  opposed  to  the  Prussians  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  to  prevent  them  from  aiding  the 
Austrians  during  the  intended  invasion  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  supported  by 
10,000  men  under  general  Ghazot.  A  strong, 
body  of  troops  called  the  army  of  Ardennes,, 
assembled  at  Oivet  under  the  command 
of  Valence,  who  had  been  appointed  in  the 
room  of  general  Dillon,  waa  destined  to- 
co-operate with  the  grand  army,  with* 
which  I>umourie2  was  to.  invade  tilie  Low. 
Countries.. 

That  general,  in  the  begiiming  of  Novem- 
ber, having  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
clarpg  to  the  people  that  he  came  among, 
them  as  a  friend,  wishing  to  assert  their* 
rights,  without  any  intention  to  interfere 
in  the  orgapization  of  their  government, 
penetrated  the  Austrian  Netherlanda  from 
Valenciennes.  After  a  succes^l  en- 
counter at  Bossu,  he  advanced  against  the 
Austrian  grand  army,  commanded  by  thfe 
duke  of  Saxe  Teschen,  According  to  the 
statement  of  Dumouriez  himself,  the  French 
amounted  to  28,000  men,  and  the  enemy 
to  20,000  ;  but  according  to  the  report  of 
the  latter,  60,000  French  were  opposed  to 
15,000  Austrians.  It  is  probable  that 
calculating  the  number  of  useless  fndi- 
viduals^  induced  by  enthusiasm  or  impelled 
by  hunger,  to. join  the  French  army,  the 
effective  numbers  were  nearly  equal. 

On  the  5th  of  Nw'ember  in  the  morning, 
Dumouriez  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  The  Austrian  right  extended 
to  the  village  of  Jemappe,  near  Mons,  antl 
their  left  towards  Mont  Palidel.  They 
were  posted  in  all  this  length  on  a  woody 
hill,  where  they  had  plawd,  as  in  an.^ 
La 
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Amphitheatre,^  tbree  tiers  of  re<)oukts  fur- 
iiished  with  twenty  })ieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
twenty  field  pieces,  io  addition  to  three  tield 
pieces  for  each  battalion,  amounting  in  all 
Xo  one  hunifared  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
.array  was  plentifully  supplied  with  ar- 
tillery, hut  on  account  .of  the  advantage 
wiiich  the  elevated  situation  of  the  ene- 
mies' guns  a/Torded  thein,  it  would  have 
been  the  ,  height  of  imprudejice  to  have 
trusted  the  event  of  the  day  to  artillery 
lalone.  In  tfao  afternoon  several  partial 
pkirmishe^s  took  place  between  the  contend- 
ing armies,  and  general  IlarviJle  wasenabled 
with  6Q0  men,  to  take  {possession  of  the 
heights  of  Framery,  while  Dumouriez  oc- 
x:upied  a  position  with  his  right  towards 
JFramery  aud  his  left  extending  towards 
Ilonne,  having  the  enemy  immediately  in 
front.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  he  or- 
dered twelve  six  teen-pounders,  the  same 
puuiber  of  twelve-pounders,  and  of  six- 
pounders,  to  be  advanced  and  disposed  in 
the  front  of  his  lines,  by  which  disposition 
Uarville  obtained  the  advantage  of  flanking 
his  enemy's  left.  'Dumouriez  in  person 
commanded  the  attack  on  the  right,  that  of 
the  centre  was  led  by  other  generals.  At 
fceven  in  the  morning  a  very  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  commenced  on  both  sides,  which 
continued  without  intermission  and  without 
any  decided  effect,  till  ten  o'clock.  The 
troops  of  France  had  displayed  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  engage  the  enemy  with  fixed 
]>ayonets.  This  mode  of  attack  was  recom- 
mended by  general  Egalitc,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  duke  of  ^Orleans,  aud  by  general 
Bournonville.  But  it  wieis  previously  ne^ 
cessary  to  approach  certain  batteries  o/the 
^nemy,  and  to  occupy  the  village  of  Carig- 
pon^  then  in  possession  of  the  Austrians, 
of  which  the  capture  was  indispensible  to 
the  attack  of  the  lines  ofJemappe.  The 
direction  of  this  attack  was  entrusted  to 
colonel  Thevenot,  an  officer  of  merit  and 
experience.  His  efforts  were  to  be  directed 
against  the  village,  and,  as  soon  as  he  should 
obtain  his  object  against  Jemappe,  and  the 
right  of  the  Austrian  entrenchments.  To 
tlie  left,  Harville  was  ordered  to  carry  his 
batteries  nearer  to  the  enemy,  by  which 
means  he  could  produce  a  mgre  considerable 


impression,  and  was  supported  by  Boui^ 
nonviile,  who  received  instructions  at  noon 
to  attack  the  left,  to  keep  them  in  check 
towards  that  quarter.  This  was  tlie  time 
appointed  for  the  general  assault,  when  the 
centre  of  the  French  army  moved  on  iu 
columns,  in  regulai-  order,  to  cari7  the  lower 
tier  of  the  Austrian  batteries,  a  service  which 
was  readily  effected,  but  not  without  cou- 
siderabJe  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 
enemy's  line.  Of  tliis  disorder  the  Austrian 
general  wished  to  take  advantage,  aud  for 
that  purpose  detached  the  cavalry  to  charge 
the  French.  This  movement  was  soon  dib- 
covered  by  DumourieZi  who  instantly  gave 
orders  for  the  hussars  and  chasseurs  to 
cover  the  infantry,  and  to  charge  and  repel 
the  enemy.  He  was,  himself,  of  considerable 
service  in  forming  and  directing  the  ma- 
noeuvre. While  the  French  cavalry  were 
thus  successfully  employed,  the  infantry 
under  the  command  of  Egalite,  pushed  on 
to  gain  the  second  tier  of  redoubts.  After 
this  was  performed  with  great  bravery,  there 
was  still  another  effort  to  be  made,  iu  order 
to  gain  the  summit  of  tin?  heights  where  the 
Austrians  had  been  posited  to  make  their 
last  and  greatest  stand.  The  intrepidity  of 
the  French,  and  their  coolness  in  surmount^ 
ing  the  complicated  difficulties  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  a  long  engagement, 
had  very  considerably  deranged  the  order 
of  the  Austrians.  At  five  in  the  afternoon 
they  gave  way  on  all  sides,  nor  did  they 
attempt  to  occupy  or  dispute  any  of  the. 
posts  which  remained  to  be  defended^ 
between  the  heights  of  Mens  and  Jemappe. 
They  entered  the  latter  town  with  a  pre- 
cipitation more  resembling  a  positive  flight 
than  the  retreat  of  a  regular  aj*my.  1  he 
Austrians,  according  to  the  account  of  Du- 
mouriez himself,  lost  in  this  action  4Q00  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  same  number 
missing  and  disbanded.  The  loss  of  the 
French  is  stated  by  the  general  atSOO  killed, 
and  double  the  number  wounded.  It  was 
well  understood,  however,  that  Dumouriez 
was  in  the  habit  of  estimating  his  loss,  not 
by  the  actual  number  of  the  unfortunate 
boys  whose  livei^  were  so  freely  expendeJ, 
(the  old  troops  of  the  line  being  reserved 
for    particular    occasions,)    but    by    th^ 
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differei^ce  between  the  mimber  of  those  he 
led  into  battle  in  the  mornipg,  and  that  of 
his  army  oa  the  foUowiug;  day. 

The  tToops  now  insisted  on  being  led  to 
the  attack  of  jVIons,  which  they  were  fully 
detemnued  to  carry  by  storm.  M.  Du* 
inouriez  was  under  the  necessity  of  prO' 
mising  them  that  satisfaction,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  perceive  that  neither  hunger  nor 
fatigue  could  repress  their  ardor  and  intre* 
pidity«  It  was  his  intention  to  draw  a  line 
of  circumvallation  round  the  city,  and  attack 
it  at  once  in  different  quarters.  But  his  pre- 
parations were  found  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
the  Austnans,  having  rapidly  retired,  he  en* 
tered  the  town  without  opposition,  Tournay, 
pstend,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  shared  the 
same  fate;  the  French  commander  entering 
Brussels,  in  triumph,  on  the  14th  of  Novem* 
ber.  The  Austrian  archduchess  Christiana, 
in  orderto  avert  the  impending  danger;  vainly 
offered,  previous  to  her  flight,  the  restora- 
tion to  the  people  of  Brabant  of  their  antient 
charter  of  liberty,  which  the  tyranny  alid 
iiyustic?  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  had  hitherto 
wthheld.  When  Dumouriez  promised 
that  be  would  celebrate  the  festivity  of 
Christmas  at  this  cHty,  he  was  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  vain  self-coniiden  t  man,  by  those  su- 
perficial observers  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  positions  and  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  but  his  promise  was  fulfilled  within 
five  w  eeks  of  the  stipulated  period. 

M.  Labourdonnage  was  equally  victorious 
with  the  army  under  his  command,  having 
reduced.  Toumay,  Maiines,  Ghent,  and 
Antwerp.  General  Valence  t^ok  possession 
of  Louvain  and  Namur  :  a  French  fleet 
entered  the  port  of  Ostend,  and  thus,  with 
the*  single  exception  of  Luxemburgh,  the 
republicans  had  become  masters  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  year  1792.  At  this  time  the 
commander-in-chief  received  proposals /or 
an  armistice  from  the  prince  of  §axe  Tes- 
chen,  commissioned  by  general  Clairfait, 
a  measure  to  wiiich  Dumouriez  himself 
would  probably  have  acceded,  but  J  on 
which  he  thought  it  expedient  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  convention.  He.  therefore 
transmitted  Clairfait's  letter  to  tlie  executive 
council,  and  returning  a  verbal  message 


that  he  should,  in  the  mean  time,  contiiitie 
the  campaign,  proceeded  in  his  victorious 
cai*eer.  He  then  followed  up  his  late  marches 
and  successes  by  pursuing  the  retreating 
army  into  the  territory  of  Liege.     Having 
obtained  possession  of  Tirlemont,  and  theu 
advanced'  towards  Liege,  he  came  up  with 
the  rear  guard   of  the  Imperial    troops, 
amounting  to  12,000  men,  under  the  com*  ^ 
mand  of  general  8 tardy.     A  desperate  and  ^ 
sanguinary  contest  ensued,  in  which  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.    The  rapidity  of  Dumouriez's  move^ 
ments,  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign, 
considering  the  smallness  of  his  force,  and 
the  imperfection  of  its  discipline,  was  un- 
rivalled indeed  in  n[iilitary  tactics ;  but  the 
distresses  of  the  army  were  greaV  s^nd  ita 
situation  precarious.    While  immense  swam 
were  voted  in  the  convention  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  supplying  the  soldiers  of  Du- 
mouriez with  provisions  and  necessaries, 
their  arms  were  nearly  useless  for  want  of 
covering  from  the  rain ;  they  were  destitute 
at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  of  shoes, 
coats,  and  beds  ;  and  many  of  them  to  avoid 
sleeping  on  the  wet  ground,  tied  themselves 
to  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  passed  the  night 
in  a  standing  attitude.    To  retard  the  pre* 
sent  exertions  of  the  general,  and  counter* 
act  'the  result  of  his  previous  efforts,  the 
minister,  Pache,  supported  by  a  criminal 
faction,  suffered  the  victorious  army  to  be 
disbanded  by  famine  and  nakedness.  Fifteen 
thousand  men  were  in  the  hospitals,  20,000 
deserted  through  misery  and  disgust,  and 
more  than  10,000  horses*  died  of  hunger. 
These  misfortunes  were  the  more  to  be 
lamented  on  the  part  of  the  general,  as 
every  possible  means  of  defensive  and  ofifen- 
si ve  warfare  was  preparing  by  the  Austriand, 
and  their  armies  were  as  remarkable  for  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers  as  for  the  skill 
of  their  commanders,  the  superiority  of  their 
discipline,  and  the  extent  and  certainty  of 
their  resources. 

While  Dumouriez  was  thus  achieving  an 
enterprise  which  Lewis  XVI.  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory,  and  with  all  the  resources  of 
his  empire  was  unable  to  accomplish,  by 
extending  the  French  frontier  to  the  Rhine* 
General    Biron    gusuxled    Alsace    frou| 
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inirMiom  ;  Kell^rtMA,  thoiigh  he  was  re- 
moved on  a  diiarge  of  eulpable  inactivity, 
entered  the  electorate  of  Treves  ;  and  Cus- 
line,"  ^Hh  more  Enterprise  than  prudence, 
atftet  reducing  SpireS  and  Worms,  (October 
SSrd)  p^sed  the  llhine,  made  himself  master 
of  Ment2  and  Frankfort,  and  levied  upon 
them  heavy  contributions  for  having  afforded 
pTQtectiort  to  the  emijsrrants.  The  mov^ 
nefits  of  this  adventurous  general  brought 
the  king  of  Prussia  again  into  the  field. 
That  moniireh,  who  was  no  longer  to  be 
eonaMered  as  the  protector  of  the  emigrant 

Srinees,  or  the  ally  of  Austria,  was,  not- 
ithstftnding,  deeply  interested  id  the  wel- 
iitire  and  independence  of  the  empire. 
Wh^ti  inform^  therefore  of  Custine's  invsL- 
tioii,^  he  ordered  hit  fol^ces  to  rejoiti  thfe 
MalitioB,  and  recovered  Frankfort  before 
l^t  tlti^  of  the  campdign. 


Th#  king  of  Sardinia  had  -long  been  f  e- 
garded  as  hostile  to  the  revolution,  and 
general' Montesquieu  was  eonimanded  to 
enter  the  territories  of  Savoy.  He  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiastic  joy.  At  Cham- 
berry  he  received  the  homage  of  the  magis- 
trates and  citizens,  and  the  whole  country 
submitted  without  resistence.  After  the 
reduction  of  Savoy,  the  general  presented 
himself  before  Geneva,  biit  agreed  on  con- 
dition of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  garrison 
retiring  on  parole,  to  withdraw  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Genevan  territories.  This 
was  a  redolutioti  by  no  m^ans  conformable 
with  the  ambitious  views  of  the  convention^ 
and  a  commission  was  dispatched  to  in- 
quire into  Montesquieu's  behaviour,  but  the 
lattet  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  from  the 
French  dominions  to  avoid  the  result  of  an. 
investigation  by  his  irritated  adversaries. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Convention — Characters  of  Robespierre  and  Danton — Incorporu- 
iion  of  Savoy  with  France — Murder  of  the  most  succes^ut  of  the  French  GeneraU"^ 
Imprisonment^  [Trials  and  Execution  of  Lewis  XVI. — Biographical  Sketch  of  his 
advocate  Desez6 — Proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament-^French  Declaration  of 
War  against  England  and  Holland — Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers. 


AFTER  admiring  for  a  moment  the 
heroism  of  the  French  armies,  their 
patriotic  spirit,  and,  until  they  had  been 
deserted  by  the  convention,  their  deter- 
mined intrepidity,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
dwell  with  a  minuteness,  as  painful  as 
necessary,  on  the  melancholy!  scenes 
which  were  transacting  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  ^  A  decree  having  been^  published 
prescribing  a  plan  for  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  proposed  convention,  the 
republicans  employed  themselves  with 
assiduity  in  prepossessing  the  nation  in 
favour  of  their  cause.  The  National  As- 
sembly had  been  intimidated  and  rendered 
subservient  to  the  republican^  faction,  and 
they  now  endeavoured,  by  various  expe- 
dients, to  render  the  body  of  the  people 
their  partizans.  The  needy  and  the  dis- 
tressed were  allured  to  support  their  power, 
by  dispersing  among  them  the  popular  idea 
of  an  equal  division  of  property,  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  realization 
of  this  chimerical  project  by  the  rigid  exe- 
cution of  the  decrees  respecting  the  for- 
feiture of  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and  ec- 
clesiastics. Men  of  property,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  intimidated  into  acquiescence 
by  menaced  and  proscriptions  issued 
against  the  aristocrats.  Circular  letters 
countersigned  by  Danton,  as  minister  of 
justice,  were  sent  to  all  the  municipalities, 
justifyinje;    the    late    massacres,   as    acts 


necessary  to  keep  in  awe  the  traitors  wh^ 
were  still  within  the  'kingdopi,  an  expres- 
sion which  implied  all  who  were  adven^e 
to  the  Jacobins.  Emissaries  were  sent  ts 
influence  the  electors,  and  procure  the 
return  of  persons  well  affected  to  the  reiga- 
ing  faction. 

The  elections  were  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  pike  and  bludgeon  men,  wheji 
beset  the  electors,  and  compelled  them  tq 
vote  according  to  their  -dictates.  The 
effects  of  such  assemblages,  and  of  the 
practices  I  have  described,  may  be  cal- 
culated by  the  return  which  was  made  for 
Paris,  among  whom  was  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  This  worthless  traitor,  to  render 
himself  a  fit  object  of  popular  election  in 
such  times  and  for  such  a  city,  libelled  his 
mother,*declared  himself  the  son  of  a  coach- 
man, renounced  his  family  appellationp 
and  took  by  appointment  of  the  commune 
he  represented ,  what  they  were  pleased  to 
denominate,  **  the  beautifvln^meoil^alitd'' 
The  second  legislative  assembly  |f^^ 
was  thus  succeeded  by  or  raAer 
engaged,  in  the  national  convention,  on  the 
aOth  of  September,  atter  having  bequeathed 
to  the  nation  a  war  with  all  Europe  and 
in  La  Vendee  :  colonies  in  flaipes  and 
revolutionized  ;  mijllions  of  assignats,  or 
fictitious  paper,  and.  a  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, which  was,  afterwards-  the  instru- 
ment of  indiscrimmate  massacres.     This 
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assembly  passed  1227  laws,  and  duriog  its 
reign  8047  persons  were  iqurdered  ;  many 
^  them  by  an  instrument  introduced  at 
that  period,  called  the  Guillotine^  from  the 
name  of  its  supposed  inventor,  though  it 
had  been  used  m  Scotland  some  centuries 
before,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Maiden. 
The  membeis  of  the  second  legislative  as- 
sembly  were  much   inferior  to   their  en- 
lightened predecessors,  but  unfortunately 
the  individuals  who  occupied  the  seats  of 
the  national  convention,  were  iiiierior  to 
both.    The  worst  portion  of  the  late  legis- 
lature were  alone  returned  ;  aad  Robes- 
pierre,^ Petion,  Sieyes,  and  the  profligate 
Egalite,  were  worthily  associated  with  Bris^ 
sot,  Condorcet,  and  Chabot,  while  the  ranks 
were  filled  up  with  foreign  criminals  and 
adventurers,  with  the  assassins  of  Septem- 
ber, the  authors  of  atrocious  libels,  and  the 
loAvest  refuse  of  the '  populace.      In  this 
list  of  vice  and  basen£t^s,  the  names    of 
Marat,  Anacharsis  CI  otz,  Thomas  Paine, 
Legendre,  Drouet,  and  Collet  D'Herbois, 
stood  conspicuously  prominent.     It  would 
indeed  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  even  in 
this  degraded  assembly  'no  men  of  talent 
or  virtue  were  to  be  found,  but  their  ex- 
ertions were  overpowered  by  the  iri'egular 
and  splendid    eloquence  of  Danton,   the 
studied  periods  and  pointed  sarcasms  of 
Robespierre,  or  the  pmnsible  sophistry  of 
Barrere. 

In  this  as  in  tl)e  former  legislatures,  two 
parties  prevailed,  but  their  hostility  was 
more  acrfmonious  and  deadly,  because 
eaoli  knew  the  nature  of  hi.s  opponent, 
each  knew  that  the  aeceudaiicy  of  tl^e  other 
tvas  his  o\vn  destruction.  The  Brissotines 
were  indignant  at  beholding  Robespierre, 
whoia  they  had  hitherto  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  political  niendicaut,  elevated 
\ar  above  their  level  in  the  public  favour, 
pointed  out  by  Marat  and  other  writers 
of  a  similar  class,  as  the  only  pre-eminently 
honest  man  in  France,  and  as  a  lit  person 
to  govern  the  country  with  the  rank  of 
dictator.  Danton  was  known  to  be  at- 
tached to  Robespierre,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Marat  and  otiier  Jacobins,  formed 
what  was  denominated  the  Mountain  pari]/. 
Kobespierre   was    gradually    rising    into 


reputation  for  the  display  of  talents,  ma- 
tured by  repeated  contention  with^  his 
political  opponents,  and  the  genius  of 
j)anton  far  eclipsed  that  of  any  of  the 
Girondists,  the  other  great  party,  in  the 
state  of  which  Boland  was  the  head.  On 
the  side  of  Robespierre  were  Danton,^ 
Couthon,  St.  Just,  Camille  Desmou- 
lius,  Chabot,  Clootz,  Collet  D'Herbois, 
and  Marat ;  and  on  the  side  of  Roland, 
or  the  Cote  droit,  were  Brissot,  Condorcet, 
Petion,  Manuel,  V^i-gniaud,  Guadet,  Gen- 
sonne.  Barbarous,  Kersaint,  and  Louvot. 
A  large  body  not  inconsiderable  in  talent 
or  influence,  kept  for  a  time  cautiously 
aloof  from  the  clash  of  the  two  parties,  yet 
apparently  flattering  the  prejudices  of 
both,  hoping,  by  accurate  observation,  to 
preserve  themselves  from  danger  and  rise 
with  the  victors.  Barrere  and  Sieyes  w'ere 
among  the  chiefs  of  this  division.  Tlie 
parfy  of  the  Girondists  was  denominated 
Le  cote  droit,  from  its  occupying  the  right 
side  of  the  hall,  and  that  of  Robespierre 
denominated  the  Mountain,  because  it  took 
possession  of  the  highest  seats.   ' 

To  record  the  debates  that.efi^ued  on 
every  important  resolution,  would  be  to 
embody  the  ravings  of  madness,  and  to 
circulate  the  efl'usions  of  ostentatious  and 
sometimes  deliberate  blasphemy.  As  the 
foundation  of  all  their  proceedings,  they 
declared  that  "  there  can  be  no  constitution 
but  that  which  is  accepted  by  the  people;*' 
and  on  the  21st  of  September  ttey  unani- 
mously decreed  that  "  royalty  is  abolished 
in  France,  that  all  x>>ihlic  acts  sl/all  be 
dated  the  first  year  of  the  French  repubr 
Kc,  and  that  the  great  seal  shall  have  the 
words  **  French  republic '  (or  its.  legend. 

When  Dumouriez  Iiad  driven  the  allied 
invaders  from  t\\ft  territory  of  the  republic, 
he  Hastened  to  Piiris  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  the  wintei*  campaign  in  Flanders^ 
and  in  the  not  unreasonal)le  hope  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  gratefnrinhabifants  of  the 
capital  the  applauses  deserved  by  hi^  skilly 
his  valour,  and  his  success.  Having  at- 
tached himself^  Irov/evcr,  to  the  morj^ 
moderate  party  of  tlie  Girondistsf,  and  en- 
deavoured to  cflect  a  recaaciHation  between 
the  contending    parties,    he    excited   the 
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jtolou^y  of  b6th,  titid*  was  accused  by 
Mamt  of  urj^ing  the  conquest  of  Flanders 
with  the  view  of  making  himself  duke  of 
Brabant.  Ambition,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
wa0  the  greaterror  of  Dumouriez's  charactei", 
nof  is  it  improbable  that  he  may  have  en- 
tertain^ designs  similar  to  those  imputed 
by  his  enemies.  On  my  risferring  to  this 
imputation  of  Marat,  in  an  interriew  with 
the  general  during  his  visit  to  London^  he 
exclaimed^ ''  Duke  of  Brabant !  sir,  at  that 

rriod  it  was  much  more  probable  that 
should  hav«  fought  for  the  enlpire  of 
Austria !  Had  the  convention  don^  every 
thing  we  might  have  accomplished  all ;  as 
it  .vas,  I  thought,  that  even  the  duchy  of 
Brabant  would  be  ultimately  as  far  from 
our  reach  as  the  city  of  Vienna/' 

Immediately  previous  to  the  return  of 

Dumouriez,    it  was  decreed  "That  the 

French  republic  no  longer  acknowledges 

princes,  and  therefore  their  upMMgis  hate 

ceased.    In  every  oath  te^  be  administr^ 

it  was    resolved  that  the  term   fejmbU^ 

ahotild  tie  substittited  fof  nation^  aiid  that 

the  pension  6f  one  thousand  livred,  formerly 

granted  to  the  nonjariag  clergy,  should 

he  ho  l6hget  pai4  to  atiy  under  fifty  yeara 

of  age;  and  this  abolition  was  followed  by 

a  nation  from  M.  Manuel^  that  the  abolitioft 

^f  the  order  of  priests  and  of  every  reli^ua 

^flrtablishment,    should    accompany    the 

abolition  of  royalty.    The  tiatiofial  coi^ 

vention,  however,  on  thia  oceadion^  acted 

Incontristently  with  its  ustial  ebaract^^  and 

the  proposition  wai^  rejected  with  every 

mdicaticm  of  abhorrence. 

Having  latejy  conquered  Savoy,  thef 
legislators  of  France,  tvotwitfastatidlng  their 
protestations  against  the  Infemy  of  unpro- 
voked con(3fUe&t  and  natio^ial  aggrandize^ 
ment,  resolved  to  meorporale  that  tenifoty 
with  the  republic,  and  it  became  therefwe 
the  eighty.fotrrth  department.  80  open  and 
important  a  violation  Of  those  principles 
by  which  they  professed  to  be  actuated, 
diminished  the  cf'nfidence  of  the  friends  of 
France,  and  exi.3p]erated  the  jealousy  or 
rei^entment  of  her  enemies.  These  senti- 
ments Were  powerfully  confirmed  by  the 
fatuity  and  inhumanity  of  the  convention 
in  ita  conduct  towards  its  mo&t  fortunate 
.  Vol.  I. 


generals.  La  Fayette  was  denounced  aa 
a  traitor  ;  Luckner  inruiTed  the  same  dis- 
grace, if  disgrace  it  could  he  called,  and 
was  dismissed  the  service  ;  and  general 
Dillon,  when  he  obtained  a  fortunate  an(f 
judicious  armistice,  instead,  as  the  conven- 
tion expected^  of  a  decisive  victory,  was 
doomed  to  hear  a  decree  of  accusation 
issued  against  him^  but  had.  the  influence 
to  obtain  its  repeal. 

The  factious  coincided  in  nothing  but  in 
cruelty  and  mjustice.     By  tlie  exertions  of 
DantOR,  Roland  was  excluded  from  the 
legislature ;  Robespierre  and  Marat  were 
repeatedly  accused  and  severely  attackedi, 
but  escaped  by  the  exercise  of  their  ac- 
customed self-confidence   and    dexterity.. 
Many  of  the  unfortunate  emigrants  returned 
to  their  native  country,  cherishing  the  idea 
that  they  should  be  able  to  procure  the 
forgiveness  and  protection  of  their  fellow 
dtizens  ;  but  the  c^^nvention^  with  a  policjr 
and  humanity  worthy  of  itself^  issued  a 
decree  by  which  they  were  ord'ered  to  quit 
the  kingdom  or  be  iaotantly  put  to  deaths 
ahould  they  refuse  to  cotoply.   This  decree 
was  succeeded  by  another,  in  the  proniut 
gation  of  which^  die  convention  discovered 
Uieir  ignorance  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
their  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations.     A 
rupture  having  taken  place  between  the 
bailiwick  of  Darmstadt  and  the  duke  o£ 
Deux  Fonts,   in  whose  territories  it  waa 
situated,  the  people  of  that  district,  with 
their  magistrates  at  their  head,  intreated 
the  protection  and  support  of  the  French 
republic^  against  the  alleged  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  a  man  whom  they  Were  de- 
termined no  longer  to  consicier  as  entitled 
to  their  loyalty  or  their  obedience.     The 
national  conyentionin  corapHance  With  their 
representafiotis,   issued   a  decree  on    the 
19ih  of  November,  1793,  m  the  name  of 
the  French  nation,  declaring  that  they  will 
grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  those 
people  who  wish  to  procure  liberty,   and 
charging  the  executive  power  to  9end  orders 
to  the  generals  to  aid  such  people  as  have 
suffered,  or  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.     The  circulation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  document   has  never   been    ad- 
vanced by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers 
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as  a  prominent  ground  of  justification  for 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  ;  yet  in 
my  opinion,  this  declaration  alone  would 
liave  decided  the  right  of  England  to  de- 

'  Riand  from  the  government  of  France'  the 
most  satisfactory  explanations,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  future  expedience  of 
engaging  in  actual  warfare.  The  armies  of 
the  continental  powers  had  indeed  invaded 
the  territories  of  France  previous  to  this 
decree,  and  they  can  derive  no  other  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  argument  from  its  sub- 
sequent enforcement,  than  as  it  tended  to 
confirm  their  avowed  suspicions,  and  to 
justify  the  continuance  if  not  tl^  commence- 
ment of  the  contest. 

The  Brissotines  now  endeavoured  to 
recove;r  the  advantages  they  had  lost  in  the 
contention  by  a  paper  war,  but  Robes- 
pierre possessed  superior  talents  as  a  writer, 
and  by  a  witty  and  sarcastic  epistle, 
rendered  Petion,  who  had  entered  the  list 
against  him,  the  object  of  general  ridicule. 
The  mountain  party  was  not  content,  how- 
ever, with  the  honour  acquired,  or  the  se- 
curity afforded  by  literary  triumph.  They 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in-* 
timidate  their  opponents  by  decisive  mea- 
sures, and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  accusations  against  themselves, 
to  .charges  and  enquiries  of  more  universal 
importance.  They  were  afraiid  that  the 
moderate  party  might  extend  its  influence 
and  its  numbers,  and  at  length  effect  a 
counter-revolution  in  favour  of  the  king. 
Actuated  therefore  by  motives  .of  self^ 
interest  ajid  self-preservation,  as  well  as  by 
the  malignant  spirit  of  faction,  they  drew 
up  a  series  of  charges,  which,  after  long 
and  violent  debates,  were  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  hall  ;  and  it  was  commanded  that 
the  individuals  entrusted  with  the  person 
of  the  king,  should  perform  their  duty  with 
redoubled  vigilence. 

The  royal  family  were  confined  in  the 
tower  of  an  antient  building  belonging 
originally  to  the  grand  prior  of  the  Knights 

.  Templars,  situated  at  the  nortli-east  ex- 
tremity of  Paris,  in  a  division  which  formed 
a  refuge  for  debtors,  crowded  with  build- 
ings of  the  meanest  descrip^on,  and  par- 
ticularly dirty,  melancholy,  and  unwhole- 


some.   They  were  treated  with  every  in- 
jury and  insult  which  malice,  meanness^ 
and  brutality,  could  devise.     They  were 
deprived  of  all  their  attendants,  but  clergy ; 
the  valet  de  chambre  of  the  dauphin,  whose 
zeal   and  perseverance  in   the  service  of 
this  illustrious  family,  which  he  has  narrated 
in  a  modest  and  artless  manner,  will  im« 
mortalize  his  name,  and  render  his  memory 
dear  to  all  who  can  appreciate  fidelity  dis-^ 
played  in  times  so  critical  and  disadvan- 
tageous.    The   d.elineation    which  he  has 
given,  exhibits  a  picture  of  fortitude  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  adversity,  at  once 
delightful  and  improving,  but  coloured  with 
all  the  prejudice  of  humble  and  fervent 
attachment.    The  royal  family  were  com- 
pelled to  endure  numerous  delays^  before 
they  obtained  themost  common  necessaries: 
the  king  was  obliged  to  borrow  changes 
of  raiment  from  his  valet  de  chambre,  and 
the  queen  and  the  dauphin  from  the  countess 
of  Sutherland  and  other  ladies  :  but  these 
acts  of  kindness  were  almost  immediately 
prevented.     Even  in  the  smallest  articles 
the  persecutors  of  the  king  displayed  an 
anxious  desire   to   increase  his    distress. 
He  wore  a  repeating  watch  marked  with 
the  maker's  name,  and  the  addition  ''.watch- 
maker to  the  king.''    The  last  three  words 
were    concealed    by     the    commissioners 
with  a  wafer.     Such  examples  of  insolence 
were  borne  with  religious  calmness,  and 
even  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, Turlot,  that "  should  the  execu- 
tioner   refuse     to    guillotine    that     d — d 
family,   he  would   perform   the    office   of 
executioner  himself,"  was  heard  with  patient 
and  humble  resignation. 
.'    When    the  sentinals  caught  a  glimpse 
ofany  of  the  royal  family,  they  ostentatiously 
performed  a  different  manoeuvre  from  that 
which  testified  respect.     The  porter,  when 
he  opened  the  various  gates  for  the  family 
to  take  the  air,  amused  the  national  guard 
by  blowing  from  his  pipe  volumes  of  smoke 
in  the  faces  of  each  as  they  passed,  par- 
ticularly the  females,  while  the  delighted 
soldiers  obstructed  the  passages,  indulging  - 
in  obscene   remarks,  or  singing  indecent 
and     revolutionary     songs.       The     walls 
of    the  prison    were    covered    with    the 
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most  brutal  effusions  oY  vulgar  malignity 
in  the  form  of  inscriptions  and  caricatures/ 
and  the  superscriptions  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  his  n^ajesty  previous  to  the 
decree,  of  the  national  convention,  wer^ 
erazed  to  make  room  for  the  ironical 
address  of  "  Mons.  Veto." 

On  the  28th  of  October  the  charges 
against  Lewis  were  referred  in  the  con- 
vention to  a  national^  committee,  with  the 
intention  of  preparing  the  public  mind  by 
a  short  delay  for  the  intended  catastrophe. 
The  harangues  of  the  mountain  party  were 
in  favour  of  immediate  condemnation,  and 
Robespierre  demanded  that  ''  sentence 
should  be  pronounced  against  Lewis,  as 
a  tyrant  condenined  by  the  insurrection  of 
the  people ;  instead  of  which  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  him  as  in  the  case 
Qf  an  accused  citizen,  who^e  criminality 
was  doubtful.  The  revolution  ought  to 
have  been  cemented  by  his  death,  instead 
of  which  the  revolution  itself  was  rendered 
a  subject  of  litigation."  The  violence  of 
this  proposition  was  opposed  by  the 
Brissotined,  but  in  a  tone  enfeebled  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  had  expressed 
similar  sentiments,  and  condemned  the 
king  on  the  same  grounds  with  Robespierre 
in  the  last  assembly.  At  length  the  mcen- 
diary  Marat  assumed  the  merit  of  proposing 
that  the  king  should  not  be  accused  of  any 
facts  which  had  taken  placeprevious  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  constitution. 

In  a  short  time  the  success  of  the*annies, 
the  sanguinary  petitions  lately  presented, 
the  violence  of  the  pamphlets  circulated 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  passiveness 
of  the  well-disposed  body  of  the  people, 
emboldened  the  regicides  to  retract  their 
former  measures  of  delay,  and  it  was  decreed 
on  the  motion  of  Legendre,  that  all  the 
speeches  intended  to  be  delivered,  should 
be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed,  but  the 
q|uestion  on  the  king's  trial  should  be  de- 
cided on  the  4th  of  December.  These 
resolutions  were  reinforced  by  a  sanguinary 
petition  of  the  revolutionary  municipality 
of  the  10th  of  August,  which  had  been 
amiulled  by  the  convention,  and  who 
ifelivered  this  atrocious  scroU  as  their  last 
corporate  act. 


This  was  the  instant  for  those  who  wished 
to  save  the  king  s  life  to  have  exerted 
themselves.  The  inviolability  which  the 
constitution  had  conferred  ou  the  person  of 
the  king,  the  responsibility  which  it  imposed 
upon  his  ministers,  and  the  incompetency  of 
the  tribunal,  afforded  them  firm  ground 
on  which  to  make  their  stand.  But  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by 
the  stream  rather  than  expose  themselves 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  inveterate  enemies. 

The  inviolability  of  (be  king's  person 
being  done  away  by  an  ex  post /ado  law, 
and  the  convention  being  declared  a  com- 
petent tribunal,  France,  which  had  been 
so  long  the  theatre  of  the  most  tragic  scenes^ 
at  last  presented  to  the  world  the  awfu^ 
spectacle  of  a  sovereign,  distinguished  by 
his  virtues  and  his  integrity^  above  all  the 
monarchs  who  had  filled  the  throne  of 
France,  brought  to  trial  as  an  enemy  to  tha 
welfare  of  his  realms,  by  men  who  after- 
wards proved,  the  most  cruel  tyrants  that 
ever  afflicted  their  country,  or  mankind. 

The  charges  being  prepared  and  the 
mode  of  trial  arranged,  the  mayor  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  kmg  to  the  hall  of  the 
assembly.  Lewis  was  infoimed  that  the 
mayor  could  not  speak  with  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  son,  and  the  child  was  ' 
therefore  sent  into  his  mother's  apartment 
His  majesty  protested  against  the  appel- 
lation of  Lewis  Capet  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and  informed  the  mayor  he 
would  accompany  him,  not  in  compliance 
with  the  authority  of  the  convention,  but 
in  submission  to  its  force*  After  enduring 
every  variety  of  insult,  he  at  length  arrived 
at  the  hall  of  the  assembly.  He  entered 
not  only  without  perturbation,  but  with 
majestic  dignity.  He  cast  his  eye  around 
the  hall  with  a  look  equally  remote  from 
fear  and  from  contempt  of  the  assembly 
before  which  he  had  been,  illegally  cited. 
He  had  been  totally  deprived  of  all  social 
intercourse  since  his-  confinement  in  the 
temple,  that  he  was  quite  uninformed  of 
the  previous  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
It  was  evidently  the  design  of'  his  enemies 
that  he  should  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  awfulness  of  the 
occasion  land  the  nature  of  the  tribuuati 
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would  have  dis^compoMd  hia  temper  and 
'embarrassed  his  replies.  But  under  ^\l 
these  Jisad vantages,  he  exhibited  a  readiness 
4kF  intelligence,  a  dignified  courtesy  of 
demeanour,  and  an  aptitude  of  remark, 
Avhich  piH>daced  an  evident  effect  on  every 
member  of  the  convention  who  was  not 
previously  determined  to  pronounce  him 
guiUy 

His  majesty,  approaching  the  bar,  the 
president  Barrere,  addressed  him  in  these 
vords,  '*  Lewis,  the  French  nation  accuses 
you  !  the  national  convention  resolved,  on 
HieSrd  of  December,  that  you  shall  be 
judged  by  itself.  On  the  6tb,  it  was  decreed 
that  you  should  be  brought  to  the  bar. 
They  are  about  to  read  the  act  which 
JinuouDces  the  crimes  imputed  to  you. 
You  are  permitted  to  sestt  yourself  while 
the  charges  are  read."  The  king,  tacitly 
submitting,  the  several  charges  were  read, 
and  he  made  his  reply  to  each.  The  most 
important  of  these  related  to  his  attempts 
tto  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  free 
government :  his  escape  to  Vareanes  after 
he  had  accepted  the  constitution  :  the  plan 
CQHcePted  with  de  ia  Fayette  and  Mirabeau 
for  setting  aside  the  existing  constitution 
and  firamiiig  a  new  one  :  his  remissness 
in  giving' information  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz : 
his  correspondence  Mith  the  emigrant 
{>riiH^es,  whoi  had  formed  anti-revolutionary 
designs,  and  his  pecuniary  remittances  to 
them  :  the  pay  remitted  by  him  to  the  life 
guards,  at  CehlevAz :  his  msglect  to  provide 
fyf  the  national  safety,  and  his  encourage^ 
ment  of  anti-revolutionary  projects;.  The 
evidence  in  support  of  these  charges,  was 
derived  chiefly  from  letters  addressed  to 
his  majesty,  and  other  papers  with  marginal 
notes  in  lus  own  hand  writing,  amounting 
merely  to  presu<mptive  {iMroof  6£  intentions 
inimical  to  the  established  constitution, 
and  of  which,  had  they  beea  fully  su^stan* 
tiated,  the  criminality  would  have  been 
extenuated  by  the  ungenerouls  treatfnent 
which  he  had  received.  When  the  diarges 
and  the  papers  on  which  they  were  grounded 
had^been  lead,  Lewis  was  reconducted  to 
ihe  Temple,  where  the  cup  of  his  affliction 
was  embittered  in  his  last  days  by  his 
^nilal  persecutors:    He  w  s  refusK^d  the 


comfort  of  association  with  his  family,  and 
even  his  son,  who  was  only  seven  years 
old,  was  not  permitted  to  approach  him  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings. 

On  the  36th  of  December  he  was  ^fo^ 
again  brought  up,  attended  hy  the 
three  council  who  were  allowed  him,— - 
Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  and  Desew.  His 
cause  was  ably  and  eloquently  opened  bj 
the  last  of  these.  After  descanting  oa 
the  several  charges,  he  thus  closed  his 
address  to  the  assembly.  ""  In  this  hall 
men  have  contended  for  the  glory  of  the 
IQth  of  August.  I  come  not  to  dispute 
that  glory  ;  but,  since  it  has  been  proved 
that  that  day  was  premeditated^  how  can 
it  be  made  a  crime  to  Lewis.  And  you 
accuse  him  !  and  you  would  give  judgment 
against  him  I  against  him  who  has  never 
given  a  sanguinary  order !  against  him 
who  at  Varennes,  preferred  returning  a 
captive,  to  exposing  the  life  of  a  single 
man !  againat  him,  who  on  theSOth,  refused 
every  kind  of  aid,  and  preferred  remaining 
alone  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  Hear 
history  speak.  Lewis,  noo anted  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  twenty ;  he  exhibited  upon 
it  an  example  of  morals^  of  justice,  of 
economy  :  be  abolished  servitude  in  biS; 
domains  \  the  people  desired  liberty^  he 
gave  it.  We  cannot  deny  to  Lewis  the 
glory  of  having  always  anticipated  the 
wi3hes  cS.  his  people.  I  do  not  draw  con- 
clusions !  I  appeal  to  history  !  recollect 
that  history  will  jud/fd  yoJXTJudgmenL'' 

Before  Ikeseze  ventured  upon  the  per* 
formance  of  bis  task,  he  had  made  every 
preparation  necessary  for  his  own  d«ath  ; 
SQ  sure  was  the  fate,  which  seemed  to 
await  all  those  who  openly  adhered  to 
tlie  interests  of  the  throne.  His  discourse, 
written  ia  the  course  of  .four  nights, 
emjbraced  and  triumphantly  refuted,  all 
1^  topics  of  accusation  preferred  against 
his  royal  client.  It  contains  some  most 
pathetic  appeals,  and  many  bold  strokes 
of  eloquence.  His  enunciation  was  luir 
commonly  fine,  and  was  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
The  journal  of^Malesherbes,  states  that 
the  peroration,  as  it  originally  stood,  was 
of    ir^-esistible  pathos.      "  Wlien   Dese2^ 
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read  it  to  us,"  Mfn  his  illustrious  associate^ 
^*  we  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears, 
but  the  king  remarked,  that  it  must  be 
suppressed,  as  he  did  not  iirish  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  passions/^  The  monarch, 
after  his  condemhation,  asked  Malesherbes 
with  visible  emotion,  what  he  could  do  to 
reward,  his  advocate.  This  was  reported 
to  Dese2e,  who  asked  no  ol^er  recompence 
than  the  honour  of  kissing  his  master's 
hand.  The  request  was  immediately 
granted  ;  and,  as  he  apprdliched  to  bend 
the  knee»  Lewis  pressed  forward,  threw 
his  arms  about  his  neck,  rested  his  head 
iipon'his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  bitterly 
for  some  time,  exclaiming,  •'My  poor 
Deseze."  It  will  gratify  the  feeling  reader 
to  be  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  revolutionary  fury.  Soon 
after  the  execution  of  his  sovereign,  he 
was  thrown  into  an  obscure  prison,  where 
he  remained  for  a  long  period,  appai-ently 
forgotten  by  those  who  had  ordered  his 
arrest.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  a  most 
accompHshed  and  vigorous  mind,  applied 
for  his  release  to  Barrere,  on  whom  her 
hasband  had  conferred  some  important 
benefits  at  his  outset  in  life.'  Barrere  shed 
tears  when  he  was  informed  of  the  miseries 
of  his  benefactor,  but  commanded  the 
wife  to  abstain  from  all  further  application 
in  favour  of  her  husband,  lest  the  attention 
of  the  revolutionary  government  should 
be  drawn  towards  him  ;  and  after  the 
^  lapse  of  a  few^.months  had  him  secretly 
removed  to  a  house  for  the  reception  of 
invalids^  and  lunatics*  No  other  favour- 
able trait  is  recorded  of  that  furious  and 
wily  demagogue ;  who,  after  governing 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  France,  and 
occupying  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
mankind,  dwindled  into  absolute  insig- 
nifieance,  and  now  drags  out  a  solitary 
and  sordid  existence  in  Paris,  contemned 
as  much  by  the  present  government  as 
by  the  past,  and  shunned  by  all  orders  of 
tnen.  In  the  hospital  to  which  he  was 
consigned,  Desez6  remained  during  the 
whole  period  of  terror,  secluded  from 
{Riblic  notice,  and  occupied  in  the  education 
of  his  children.  He  ventured  forth  when 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  was  past ;    and 


lately,  (September,  1814,)  lived  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  capital,  eixjoying  in  tranquillity 
the  society  of  individuals,  adorned  by 
equal  talents  and  congenial  virtues. 

The  pathetic  address  of  Deseze  had 
little  apparent  effect  on  the  audience, 
whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  its 
secret  influence.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly 
were  considerably  influenced  by  the 
clamours  of  the  rabble  who  surrounded 
the  hall,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
the  king  on  his  return  to  the  templei  loading 
him  with  the  most  brutal  insults. 

Preparations,  such  as  might  have  heeu 
expected,  were  made  for  the  day  of  tiHIal. 
All  the  resources  of  art  and  violence 
were  employed  to  obtain  a  sentence  of 
death  and  execution,  and  to  influence 
the  populace  against  the  king ;  sapguinary 
petitions  demanded  hb  bead,  and  a  pro- 
cession was  made  of  all  the  diseased  and 
wounded  people  in  the  hospitals,  who 
were  exhibitea  as  patriots  wounded  on 
the  10th  of  August,  and  came  to  the  bar 
of  the  convention,  claiming  vengeance  on 
the  tyrant 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  que»- 
tions  to  be  decided,  occupied  a  wliole 
day.  They  were  in  substance,  1st,  Is 
Lewis  guilty  or  not  ?  2nd,  Shall  the 
judgment  to  be  pronounced,  be  submitted 
to  the  people  in  the  primary  assemblies  ? 
3rd,  What  punishment  has  he  incurred  ? 
It  is  evident  that  the  last  of  these  questions 
embraced  every  other,  and  ought  to  have 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  voting 
on  the  other  two.  But  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  by  the 
convention,  would  lead  to  the  desired  aud 
expected  sentence.  On  the  first  question 
there  was  a  general  aflfirmative  pf  guilty  ; 
on  the  second  a  majority  of  fourteen 
against  an  appeal  to  the  people  :  the  third 
question  or  appeiil  nominal,  lasted  two 
days,  because  almost  every  member  ac- 
companied his  vote  with  some  reason  or 
reflection.  The  number  of  suffrages  was 
reduced  by  death,  absence,  and  refusals 
to  vote,  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
Thirty-four  gave  their  opinions  for  deatli, 
with  various  restrictions ;  two  for  iuiprisou* 
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nient  ir  chains,  and  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  for  confinemeDt  or  banishment: 
total,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The 
number  of  votes  for  death  absolutely 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The 
president  Vergnidud,  sometimes  called 
"Verniduz,  after  enumerating  the  suffrages, 
said,  "The  punishment  pronounced  against 
Lewis,  is  DEATH." 

In  the  whole  course  of  this  sanguinary 
transaction,  nothing  excited  greater  horror 
and  surprise  than  the  conduct  of  Egalite. 
H*  deliberately  pronounced  these  words 
from  the  tribune.  "  Influenced  by  no 
consideration  but  that  of  performing  my 
duty  :  convinced  that  all  who  have  con- 
spired or  shall  hereafter  conspire  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  deserve  death ; 
I  voTiS  FOR  DEATH."  Even  many  of  the 
wretches  who  surrounded  him,  heard  his 
vote  vfFJth  an  eKclamation  of  abhorrence.  "  I 
know  not,"  said  the  king,  "  what  I  have 
done  to  my  cousin  to  make  him  behave  to 
me  in  the  manner  he.has  ;  but  he  is  to  be 

fitied.  He  is  still  more  unfortunate  than  I  am. 
would  not  change  conditions  with  him." 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  scene  of 
the  unhappy   monarch's  life.      The  final 
interview  between  him  and  his  family  was 
not    arranged    vrithout    difficulty.      The 
commissioners    of   the    commune,  whose 
brutality  seemed   to  increase  as  the  life 
of  their  victim  drew  to  a  close,  insisted  on 
a  literal  execution  of  their  orders,  not  to 
lose  sight  of  Lewis  for  a  moment,  while 
Garat  declared  it  to  be   the   intention  of 
the  assembly  that  he  should  see  his  family 
in  private  :  a  compromise  was  at  length 
effected  by  assigning  the  dining  room  as 
the  place  of  meeting  :  it  had  a  glass  door, 
which  being  shut,  the  commissioners  could 
see  through  it  without  hearing.     At  half 
past  eight  o'clock,   the   queen,   dauphin, 
madame    royal,  and    madame   Elizabeth, 
rushed  into  his  arms.     Their  conversation 
which  lasted  ja!!i  hour  and  three  quarters, 
was  not.h^ard,  but  it  was  observed,  that 
after  ^ch   sentence   pronounced    by   the 
king,    the   sobs   of    the   princesses    were 
renewed,  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that 
he  himself  informed  them  of  the  sentence. 
Lewis  lo&e  first  to  end  tlie  interview.     He 


promised  another  meeting  at  seven  the 
next  morning,  but  madame  royal  fainted 
at  his  feet,  and  he  tore  himself  with  diffi- 
culty from  their  ardent  embraces. 

During  his  passage  to  the  place  of 
execution,  a  profound  silence  prevailed 
among  the  people.  The  escort  amounted 
to  l^OO  men  ;  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  national  guards  ;  the  doors  of  the 
houses  were  shut^  and  the  police  had 
strictly  forbidden  any  one  to  appear  at 
the  windows.  The  king  continued  reading 
his  breviary  with  great  devotion  during 
the  slow  and  silent  progress  of  the  pro- 
cession, till  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
guillotine  erected  between  j  q|  yryiu% 
the  pedestal  which .  had  sup-  ^^-  ^*'  "^ 
ported  the  statue  of  Lewis  XV.  and  the 
Champs  Elysees  or  Elysian  Fields. 

The    king,    having    recommended    his 
confessor  to  the  care  of  the  national  guard, 
threw  off  his  coat,  and  was  preparing  to 
ascend  the  scaffold,  when  they  seized  his 
hands  to  tie  them  behind  his  back  :    his 
first  movement  was  to  repel  the  insult,  but 
Edgworth;  his  confessor,  said,  **  Sire,  this 
new  humiliation  is  another  circumstance 
in  which  your  majesty's  sufferings  resemble 
those  of  our  Saviour,  who  will  soon  be 
your  reward."     The     king's    repugnance 
was  instantly  subdued,  and  with  a  dignified 
air  of  resignation,  he  presented  his  *hands. 
The  executioners  drawing  the  cords  with 
all  their  force,   he  mildly   said,   "  There 
is  no  need  to  pull  so  hard."      While  he 
was    ascending   the   steps^   his    confessor 
exclaimed,  **  Lewis,  son   of  Saint  Lewis,, 
ascend  to  heaven."     As  soon  as  the  king^' 
came  upon  the  scaffold,  he  surveyed  for 
a  few  momenta   the  immense   multitude. 
He  then  pronounced  loud  enough  ta  be 
heard   at  the    garden  of  the  Thuilleries^ 
"  Francois  !  Je  meurs  innocent.     Je  par- 
donne  a  tons  mes  ennemis,  et  je  souhaite 
que    la    France" — "  Frenchmen  !  •  I   die 
innocent.     I  pardon  all  my  enemies,  and 
I    wish     that    France" — Here    Santcrre^ 
fearing  the  effect  of  his  address  on   the 
people,  interrupted  him  by  giving  a  signal 
for  the  drums  to  beat  and  the  executioners 
to  per^rm  their  office.     They  seized  their 
victim,  and  placed  him  under  the  axe  of 
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the  guillotine.  The  stroke  was  then  given, 
and  one  of  the  executioners,*  holding  up 
the  head  to  be  seen  by  the  people,  a  few 
persons  more  cruel  or  more  mercenary 
than  the  rest,  cried,  Vive  la  nation  !  Vive 
la  republique  !  A  troop  of  young  men 
placed  there  for  the  purptfse,  commenced 
a  dance  round  the  scaffold.  Several  per- 
sons dipped  the  points  of  pikes,  pieces  of 
paper,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  in  the 
blood.  The  king's  hair  had  been  cut  off 
before  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  sold 
in  small  parcels  for  considerable  sums. 
The  theatres  were  shut  in  the  evening, 
and  the  whole  city  appeared  the  residence 
of  confusion  and  dismay,  which  was  aug- 
mented  by  the  assassination  of  Lapelletier 
de  St.  Fargeau,  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, who  bad  voted  for  the  king's  death, 
and  who  was  stabbed  at  an  eating  house. 

M.  Le  Due,  an  old  servant  of  the  king's 
father,  prayed  for  leave  to  inter  him  at 
Sens  with  the  rest  of  his  family  ;  while 
Legendre  required  permission  to  divide 
the  corpse  into  eighty-four  pieces,  of  which 
one  should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  heart  to  the  convention. 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  bury 
him  in  thie  cemetary  of  that  section  of 
Paris  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned  ; 
and  the  body  was  thrown,  without  any 
funend  c^emony,  into  a  space  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was 
filled  with  quicklime,  carefully  guarded, 
till  the  body  was  supposed  to  be  entirely 
consumed,  and  then  levelled  with  the 
circumjacent  ground,  that  every  trace  of 
the  spot  where  the  monarch  was  deposited 
might  be  effectually  obliterated. 

We  may  learn  from  the  example  of  this 
unfortunate  monarch,  that  it  is  not  moral 
virtue,  it  is'  not  philanthropy,  it  is  not  the 
most  exemplary  conduct  in  domestic  life, 
that  will  ensure  prosperity  to  the  most 
upright  sovereigns,  without  a  firm,  ener- 
getic, enlarged,  and  well-instructed  mind. 
It  was  the. great  and  fundamental  error 
of  Lewis,  as  a  king,  that  he  neglected  to 
take  advantage  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, when  fortune  presented  them  for 
Lis  benefit.  He  was  frequently  resolute  and 
iifitermined,  till  he  found  himself  powerfully 


opposed,  and  then  his  complianee  was 
so  easy,  and  his  concessions  so  liberal, 
that  his  enemies  ascribed  them  to  fear  or 
hypocrisy.  ,When  he  had  accepted  the 
new  constitution,  a  want  of  iirmness 
exposed  him  to  the  seductive  counsels 
of  his  courtiers,  and  led  him  to  pursue  an 
equivocal  line  of  conduct,  that  presented 
to  his  enemies  the  opportunities  they  had 
so  lon^  desired  for  the  abolition  of  royalty, 
and  his  own  persecution  and  death.  The 
humane  and  the  indulgent,  however,  will 
be  more  disposed  to  pity  t^an  to  condemn 
a  monarch  whose  greatest  faults  were  the 
benevolence  of  his  affections,  and  the 
amiable  graces  which  adorned  his  charac- 
ter. Had  he  possessed  the  malignity 
or  the  ferocity  of  his  enemies,  independently 
of  higher  attributes,  he  might  have  re- 
venged his  wrongs,  and  extended  the 
triumph  and  the  duration  of  the  most  op- 
pressive and  unprincipled  despotism. 

In  forming  our  judgment  respect-    ifjaq 
ing  the  causes  and  origin  of  the  most 
important   contest    which    ever    involved 
the  interests    of  mankind,    we  must,  in 
justice   to  Great    Britain,    carefully   dis- 
tinguish between  the  war  of  invasion^  to 
which  all  the  future  calamities  of  Europe 
may  be  attributed,  and  in  which  we  re- 
mained perfectly  neutral,  and  the  [war  of 
general  defence^  in  which  we  became  the 
most  prominent  and  active  ally.     Before 
the    indication    of    hostile    feelings    and 
principles  on  the  part  of  France,  towards 
the    legitimate    governments    of  Europe, 
and  towards  ourselves  in  particular,  had 
become  too    frequent   and    too   offensive 
to  be  mistaken,  we  studiously  abstained, 
from  all  participation  in  the  measures  of 
either  party,  and  received  the  accredited 
agent  of  France,  even  after  we  could  no 
longer  regard  him  in  the  light  of  an  ofiicial 
character,  ,with  every    testimony  of  con- 
fidence and    respect.      The    duplicity*  of 
Chauvelin  himself,  first  excited  and  jus- 
tified the  distrust  of  the  English  cabinet. 
A  note   was  presented  to    him  by   lord* 
Grenville,  as  secretary  of  state,  which  was 
intended  to  explain  away  the  real  meaning 
of  the  offensive   decree    of   the    19th  of 
November;  but  was  calculated  with  the 
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most  exquisite  artifice  to  sow  dissention 
between  the  government  and  the  nation. 
In  the  conclusion  it  admonishes  the 
English  minister  of  the  responsibility 
which  he  must  have  in  case  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;  "  the  consequences  of  which 
must  be  fatal  to  other  countries,  and  to 
all  mankind,  and  in  which  a  generous  and 
free  jj^ople  could  not  consent  to  betray 
their  mterests,  by  serving  to  assist  a  tyran- 
nical coalition.**  Lord  Grenville  ad- 
.  verted  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  conduct 
of  the  French  government,  in  promoting 
sedition  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
charged  them  with  violating  the  neutrality 
of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  insulting  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  by  sending  a  vessel 
up  the  Spheldt  to  attack  Antwerp.  "  If 
France,*  he  observed,  "  be  reaf ly  desirous 
of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with 
England^  she  must  shew  herself  disposed 
to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and 
aggrandizement,  and  confine  herself  wfthin 
her  own  territories,  without  insulting 
other  governments,  disturbing  their  tran- 
quillity,, or  violating  their  rights.'*  The 
convention,^  in  return,  endeavoured  to 
justify  their  conduct  respecting  the 
Scheldt,  on  the  grounds  of  the  gross 
injustice  committed  towards  the  Belgians^, 
by  the  treaties  which  deprived  them  of 
the  navigation  of  a  river  flowing  through 
their  provinces  :  and  they  again  endea- 
Toured^  in  the  course  of  their  explanation, 
to  conciliate  the  fkvonr  of  the  English 
people^  and  to  imbue  them  with  a  feelfng^ 
of  hostility  against  the  government.  **  tf 
warlike  preparations  are  continued  in  the 
ports  of  England,  we  shall  combat  with 
regret  the  English,  whom  we  esteem ; 
but  we  shall  combat  them  without  iear.'*' 
A  member  of  the  executive  council,  sanc- 
tioned by  his  colleagues,  transmitted  to 
the  secretary  o£  one-  of  the  conventional 
societies  iu  London,  a  declaration  to  this 
effect.  ^'  The  king  and  his  pariiament 
mean  ta  make  war  against  us.  Will  the 
tluglisb  republicans  suflTer  it  ?  Already 
these  free  men  shew  their  discontent,  and 
Aeir:  repugnance  to  bear  arms  against 
their  brothers^  the  French.  Well !  we 
win  fly  to  their  succour, — we  will  make 


a  descent  on  the  island  ;  we  will  lodge 
there  50,000  caps  of  liberty  ;  we  will 
plant  there  the  sacred  tree^  and  we  will 
stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republican 
brethren  ;  the  tyranny  of  their  government 
shall  soon  be  destroyed."  The  iinal 
reply  of  lord  Grenville  again  denied  the 
sufficiency  of  the  explanation  presented 
by  M.  Chanveltn,  and  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity of  certain  naval  preparations,  whick 
had  been  objected  to  by  the  convettticA. 
**  All  those  measures,"  he  said,  *'  will 
be  continued  which  may  be  ju(%ed  n^ 
cessary  to  place  us  in  a  state  ta  protect 
the  safety,  tranquillity,  and  rights  of  thui 
comtry,  a»  well  as  to  guarantee  those  oi 
our  allies,  and  to  set  up  a  barrier  to  those 
views  of  ambition  and  of  aggrandiiementy 
dangerous  at  all  tmies  to  the  rest  of  Eurape; 
but  which  became  still  more  so,  supported 
as  they  are  by  the  propagation  of  princi* 
pies  ifestr active  of  all  social  order." 

From  an  apprehension  of  the  intrigoM 
of  the  French  and  of  other  turbnientfefre^gii« 
ers,  wIfo  were  already  in  this  camitry,  er 
might  be  inclined  to  repair  to  it,  a  bill  wa» 
introdaced  int<>  the  house  of  peers  fat  the 
control  of  atteni^.  The  mar^iis  of  Laii«« 
downe  and  the  earl  of  Laiiderdale  oppoerd 
it  with  warmth,  as  tenduig  to  involve  tins 
nation  in  a  war,  and  they  advised  that  a» 
ambassador  should  be  sent  to  Fraiicfe,  to 
assist  in  composing  the  troubles  of  the 
continent,  and  avert,  by  personal  esfpoi^ 
tulation,  the  danger  which  seemed  to 
impend  over  the  unibftunate  king.  Mr. 
Vox  ridiculed  the  alarm  of  those  w1m> 
dreaded  the  influence  of  French  opiBiem  | 
but  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  the  arts^  vaa^ 
chinations,  and  violet^ce  of  the  French, 
afforded  grounds  for  the  most  serious  apk 
prehensions,  and  called  for  the  strictest  vigi- 
lence.  The  bilt  sooi^  received  the  ro^ 
assent ;  M.  Chauveiin  complained  of  the 
arbitrary  principles  6f  a  bill  whi^h  eO' 
croached  on  the  lawita)  freedom  of  IIm 
French  in  Great  Britain,  and  rendered 
them  liable  to  exputeion  or  exchistoft^ 
Lord  Grenville  replied,  that  it  only  a«^ 
thorised  such  precautions  as  already  ex- 
isted in  France,  and  when  the  envoy  de* 
sired  fo  obtain  an  e)iemptifmffh>m  itsefiect. 
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no  hope  of  indulgence  was  given,  as  his 
credentials  from  the  convention  were  not 
avowed  to  be  the  credentials  of  legitimate 
authority  ;  though  he  was  regarded  and 
CDi^fided  in  as  the  only  apparent  medium 
of  communication  betweeu  the  executive 
powers  of  the  two  countries.  The  minis- 
ters indeed  were  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  as 
unpleasing  as  it  M<ks  singular.  They  re- . 
fused  to  acknowledge  M.  Chauvelin  in 
his  official  capacity,  yet  reasoned  on  his 
memorials  as  those  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  replied  to  them  with  all  the 
formality  of  official  precision.  So  un- 
avoidable an  inconsistency  does  not  change 
the  general  merits  of  the  question,  which 
must  always  be  decided  in  favour  of  the 
illustrious  individual,  (lord  Grenville)  to 
whom  its  discussion  was  committed. 

It  is  of  importance  in  this  place,  to  notice 
a  decided  and  material  distinction  between 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends.  The  latter 
were  uniformly  consistent  in  maintaininff 
that  the  internal^  changes  of  France  did 
not  preclude  amity  with  England.  Mr. 
-Pitt  declared  to  M.  Chauvelin,  that  it 
was  his  desire  to  avoid  a  war,  and  to  re- 
ceive a  proof  of  the  same  sentiments  from 
the  French  ministry,  and  a  long  conver- 
sation which  he  held  with  M.  Mai*at, 
during  that  person's  residence  in  this 
country,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  attachment  to  peace,  and  his 
willingness  to  conclude  it  with  any  execu- 
tive power  firmly  established  by  tlie  French 
nation. 

When  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  of  France  was  known  in  England, 
a  general  mourning  was  announced.  M. 
Chauvelin  was  informed,  that  the  king 
could  no  longer,  after  such  an  event,  per- 
mit his  residence  in  England,  and  that  bis 
majesty  had  thought  tit  to  order  that  he 
should  retire  from  the  kingdom  within 
eight  days.  Two  days  after  Chauvelin's 
dismission,  and  before  he  had  left  London, 
Marat  was  again  sent  to  England,  but 
hie  commission  proved  fruitless  for  want 
of  instructions.  About  the  same  time 
•de-  Meulde  was  sent  to  the  Hague,  to  as- 
sist general  Dumouriez  in   his  proposed 
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negotiations    with    lord    Auckland,    but  ^ 
before  the  conferences  could  be  opened, 
war  was  proclaimed  by  the  French  con- 
vention against  England  and  Holland. 

That  portion  of  the  British  pul^lic  which 
felt  an  interest  in  political  questions,  and 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
revolution,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  who  wished  the  establishment  in 
England  of  a  system  resembling  the  French 
republic,  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
British  constitution  ;  and  those  who,  vary- 
ing in  their  plans  and  measures,  desired 
the  preservation  of  the  existing  establish- 
ment. The  democrats  and  Jacobins  were 
generally  averse  to  a  war  with  France, 
because  it  would  interrupt  their  communi- 
cation by  which  they  expected  to  establish 
their  favourite  system.  The  friends  of 
the  British  constitution,  both  within 
and  without  the  houses  of  parlian^nt, 
whetlier  for  or  against  the  war,  in  a  great 
measure  adopted  the  tone  and  opinions 
advanced,,  and  maintained  by  three  of  the 
highest  parliamentary  characters ;  Edmund 
Burke,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  William 
Pitt.  Burke  continued  to  regard  the 
French  revolutionists,.  "  of  every  opinion^ 
kind,  and  succession,"  as  the  ^'  determined 
and  inveterate  enemies  of  religion,  virtue, 
rank,  and  property,  throughout  the  world  ;** 
as  eagerly  and  resolutely  bent  on  dis- 
seminating disorder,  vice,  and  misery. 
Mr.  Fox  replied,  that,  criminal  as  the 
French  republicans  were  in  their  disorders 
and  massacres,and  in  the  murder  of  their  king 
their  acts  were  no  crimes  against  England : 
if  the  French  nation  chose  to  abolish  ex- 
isting orders  and  to  annihilate  the  monarchy, 
they  were  not  invading  the  rights  of  Eng^ 
land  :  such  a  pretext  of  going  to  war  was 
totally  unjust ;  our  efforts  would  spill  the 
blood  of  our  brave  countrymen,  and  would, 
overwhelm  us  with  additional  debts*.  We 
ought  to  receive  an  ambassador  from  the 
ruling  powers  of  France,,  because  they 
were  the  ruling  poweis*  With  all  foreign 
nations  we  considered  neither  the  history 
of  the  establishment,  nor  the  justice  of 
the  tenure.  France,  Spain,  and  other 
monarchies  negotiated  wiih  Cromwell ; 
England  oughf  now  to  purshe  the  sam^ 
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course  :  we  ought  to  treat  with  those  who 
possessed  the  power  of  doing  what  we 
wanted,  for  the  same  reasons  which  justi- 
fied our  negotiations  with  Algiers,  Turkey, 
and  Morocco.  Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  war  on  the  ground  of 
extreme  provocation,  and  from  an  acute 
and  comprehensire  survey  of  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  was  far  from  coinciding  with 
Mr.  Burke,  in  proposing  to  carry  on  a  war 
for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchical 
government.  The  source  of  war  was  not  our 
refusal  to  treat,  as  many  believed  or  pre- 
tended to  believe,  but  the  refusal  of  the 
French  leaders,  to  make  satisfaction  for 
injuries  and   insults.      On  the   one   side, 

?arty  zeal  represented  Messrs.  Burke  and 
4tt  as  the  abettors  of  tyranny,  regardless 
or  ignorant  of  their  difference  in  opinion  ; 
on  the  other,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents 
appeared  as  the  abettors  of  Jacobinism 
and  anarchy.  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
bers who  were  averse  to  war,  on  the  con- 
stitutional grounds  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  on 
the  unconstitutional  grounds  of  the  de- 
mocrats and  the  Jacobins,  public  opinion 
was  on  the  whole  favourable  to*  hostilities. 
And  in  declaring  war  against  France  in 
1793,  whether  influenced  by  intemperance 
or  just  resentment,  by  wisdom  or  by 
folly,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  minister 
spoke  the  voice  of  the  British  nation. 

When  the  king  intimated  to  both  houses 
his  dismission  of  the  French  agent,  he 
expressed  his  reliance  on  their  support, 
in  ulterior  measures  of  caution  and  defence. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  message,  lord 
Grenville  inveighed  ^a^inst  the  atrocious 
act  which  then  engrossed  the  attentioq 
of  Europe,  remarked  -that  the  promise 
of  neutrality  given  by  our  court,  was  con- 
ditional, depending  on  the  humane  and 
honourable  treatment  of  the  royal  family 
of  France  ;  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
taking  arms  for  the  assistance  of  our 
allies,  and  the  prevention  of  the  dangerous 
aggrandizement  of  the  common  enemy. 
In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
plored the  death  of  the  French  king,  and 
expatiated  on  the  enormity  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  actuated  thj|  rulers  of  the 
reoublic ;    principles    which    tended    to 


destroy  all  religion^  morality,  ^nd  social 
order,  and  reduce  mankind  to  a  state  of 
the   most   dreadful   anarchy.      With  such 
itien  a  continuance  of  peace  could  not  be 
expected.     They  had  formed  schemes  of 
arbitrary   encroachment  on  the   rights  of 
neutral  powers,  aimed  at  a  total  change 
in  the  government   of  those  countries  in 
which  their  arms  should  happen  to  prevail, 
proposed  a  subversion  of  the  long  established 
law  of  nations,  and  attempted  the  propa- 
gation of  a  general  spirit  of  revolutionary 
insurrection.     After  unsatisfactory  expla- 
nations of  an  obnoxious  <lecree^  Jaud  pal- 
liations  of  offensive  proceedings,  their  agent 
in   Eudand  had  persisted    in   what  was 
equivalent  to  an   avowal  of  every  tiling 
dangerous  to  Great  Britain,  and  had  throwr 
out  menaces  of  hostility  in  the  event  of  our 
inacquiescence.      Mr.  Fox  admitted  that 
it  was  our  duty  to  assist  the  Dutch  if  they 
should  demand  our  aid  ;  but  he  did  nof 
think  that  we  ought  to  force  them  into  a 
war  by  which  they  might  be  endangered, 
as  this  constraint  would  be  an  abuse  of 
treaty.     He   allowed  that  the  decree    of 
fraternity  was  an  insult  to  the  world,  but 
it  was   not  a  just  ground  of  war.      He 
blamed  the  ministry  for  insisting  on   se- 
curity in  terms  not  sufficiently  precise,  as 
equivocal  language  afforded  no    promise 
of  obtaining  satisfaction.     The  object  of 
contest  ought  to  be  clearly  stated*     If  the 
court  imagined  that  all  Europe  was  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms,  the  peril  would  not  be  increased  by 
proposing  terms  before  we  should  engage 
m  war.     The  real  cause  of  the  war  might 
be  referred  to  the  desire  of  restoring  des- 
potism in  France ;  a  motive  of  which  he 
highly  disapproved,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  existing  government 
of  that  country.     After  other  speeches  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  an  address  cor* 
responding  with    his    majesty's    message 
passed  without  a  division. 

The  next  communication  from  the  king 
announced  the  French  declaration  of  war 
against ,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces.  It  was  alleged  by  the  convea* 
tion,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  per* 
sisted  more  particularly  since  the  revolution 
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of  Ao^st  10th,  1793,  in  giving  proofs  of 
his  attachment  to  the  coalition  of  princes, 
had    refused    to    acknowledge    the  new 
government  of  France,    had  violated,  iu 
various  instances,  the  treaty  of  1786,  had 
equipped  an  armament  against  the  repub- 
lic, end  had  seduced  the  stadtholder  into 
similar  measures  of  hostility.     The  royal 
message  censured  this  "wanton  and  un- 
proToked  aggression,"  and  called  for  the 
".zealous  exertions  of  a  brave  and  loyal 
people,"  in  the  prosecution  of  a  "  just  and 
necessary  war."     Mr.  Fox,  on  this  occa- 
sion, repeated  his  former  sentiments,  and 
expatiated  with  his  usual  eloquence,  on 
the  necessity  of  moderation^  and  on  the 
obvious  advantages   which  would  accrue 
from  a  rigid  adherence  to   a  pacific  and 
forbearing  line  of  policy.     After  several 
debates,  similar  in  their  tendency  and  result 
to  those  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses* 
sion,   a  bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Scott,  now  lord  Eldon,  for  the  prevention 
of  traitorous  correspondence  in   trade  or 
other  respects,   with   the  king's  enemies. 
Its  opponents  affirmed,  that  it  involved  an 
arbitrary  extension  of  the  act  of  the  25th 
of  Edward  III.  that  it  would  lead  to  per- 
jury, and  put  any  man  in  the  power  of  a 
malignant  adversary ;  and  that  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  bill  by  which  we  should 
gain  less  and  our  enemies  lose  less,  than  if 
it  were  not  enacted.      But  the  attorney- 
general  and  Mr.  Burke,  said  that  it  was 
framed  in  the  spirit,  if  not  according  to  the 
lettei*,  of  the  former  acts,  and  that  its  rigor 
was  not  greater  than  the  ui^^ency  of  the 
crisis  required.    After  an  animated  debate 
on  the  necessity   of  reform,  and  on   the 
abolition    of   the    slave    trade — subjects 
which  have  been  more  ably  and  warmly- 
discussed  within  the  last  ten  years,  than 
at  the  period  when  they  first  became'  the 
mcidental  topics  of  parliamentary  investiga-^ 
tion  and  popular  curiosity:  the  trade  to 
India  was  productive  of  fresh  discussions. 
It  was  the  wish  of  many  that  it  might  be 
opened  ;  but  when  the  company  petitioned 


for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  the  continuance 
of  the  monopoly  was  deemed  advisable  on 
the  ground  of  experience,  though  it  was 
rendered  less  strict  than  it  had  been  under 
the  former  regulations.      The   system    of 
government  established  in  1784,  was  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  retention.     Mr.  Dun* 
das    pronounced   an  elaborate  speech   in 
favour  of  those  objects  ;  and  the  bill  which 
he  framed  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  houses.     When  a  prorogation  was  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Fox  took  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  a  speedy  n^otiation,  as  the 
French  had  been  so  successfully  opposed 
that  no  ground  of  alarm  for  our  own  security 
or  that  of  the  Dutch,  could  be   truly  al- 
leged.    But  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
tended that  no  goverdment  with  which  we 
could  safely  treat  existed  in  France,  and 
a  jnajority  of  one  hundred  and  forty  voted 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war.     A  conven- 
tion was  signed  in  the  spring  between  our 
court  and  that  of  St.  Petersburgh,  stipu* 
lating  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  till 
the  French  should  relinquish  all  their  con« 
quests.     A  treaty  was  soon  after  concluded : 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassd,  for 
a  subsidiary  body  of  8000  men  ;  a  number, .. 
which  by  a   subsequent  agreement,   was 
extended  to  12,000     The  king  of  Sardinia, 
for  a  subsidy  of  £200,000  per  annum^  en- 
gaged  to  keep  up  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
to  be  employed  in  the  particular  defence  of 
his  own  dominions,  and  in  general  service 
against  the  enemy.     Comparing  the  power 
of  this  monarch  with  the  amount  of  the 
stipulation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  in  this  instance  the  ministers  were 
guilty  of  the  most  inexcusable  profusion. 
Compacts  of  alliance  were  adjusted  with 
Spain,  Naples,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Por- 
tugal.    Besides  the  stipulations  of  vigorous 
hostility,  it  was  agreed  that  the  coiuluct  of 
other  powers  should  be  watched  with  ex<- 
traordinary  circumspection,  lest  atan  epoch 
so  momentous,    they    should  abuse  their 
profess^   neutrality,    by    protecting    the 
conmierce  or  property  of  the  French.  . 
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WE  left  the  French  armi^  in  tranquil 
possession  of  their  extensive  con- 
quests. Custine  at  the  head  of  a  very  large 
force  occupied  Worms,  Spires,  Mentz,  and 
and  the  whole  of  the  country  on  the  French 
side  of.  the  Rhine.  Boumonville  was  in 
possession  of  the  electoi*ate  of  Treves* 
Valence  commanded  a  respectable  force 
stationed  at  Liege  and  its  environs ;  while 
Dumouriez,  with  a  numerous  army,  oc- 
cupied Belgium.  But  however  formidable, 
numbers,  valor,  and  the  recollection  of 
former  successes,  rendered  tbe^e  forces, 
their  future  operations  were  likely  to  be 
much  impeded  by  the  want  of  military 
stores  and  ammunition,  which  they,  ex- 
perienced in  consequence  of  the  unpardon- 
able negligence  of  Pache,  the  war  minister. 
Dumouriez,  who  appears  to  have  been 
entrusted  by  the  executive  council,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  discretionary  power, 
conceived  the  bold  resolution  of  invading 
Holland,  and  of  penetratiirgt;o  Amsterdam, 
before  the  inhabitants,  long  unaccustomed 
to  warlike  operations,  and  fpm  their 
characteristic  lethargy,  little  disposed  to 
vigorous  exertion,  should  have  time  to 
provide  adequate  means  of  defence.  Such 
at  least  was  the  projet  of  invasion  transr 
mitted  to  the  convention,  which  looked  to 
the  conquest  of  Holland  with  an  anxiety 


not  disproportionate  to  its  importance. 
After  war  had  been  declared  and  hostilities 
actually  commenced,  Holland  had  become 
the  chief  object  of  attention  to  the  French 
republic,  as  the  con<][ue8t  would  give  them 
the  decided  superiority  over  the  belligerent 
powers.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  from  some  concealed 
reason,  had  calculated  on  the  defection 
of  Dumouriez,  or  they  would  not  have 
commenced  hostilities  in  so  precipitate  a 
manner.  His  steadiness  to  the  cause  of 
France,  would  speedily  haVe  decided  the 
contest,  but  the  allies  were  deceived  as 
well  as  himself,  respecting  the  aid  he  pro- 
bably designed  to  give  theip,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  were  so  strongly  attached 
to  the  interest  of  the  republic,  as  to  be  inca-- 

Eable  of  defection.  Such  dependence 
ad  the  combined  powers  on  the  treachery 
of  Dumouriez^  that  they  considered  that 
event  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
subjugation  of  France.  He  had  long  me- 
ditated his  escape  into  some  foreign 
country,  as  he  could  not  reconcile  his 
private  sentiments  with  his  duty  to  the 
public.  His  ostensible  plan  appears  to 
have  been  to  advance,  with  a  body  of  man 
posted  at  Mordyck,  and  covering  that 
place,  and  Gertruydenburgh  on  the  right, 
and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  SteinbuVg»  Klundert, 
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ancl  \yilIiaTnstadt»  on  the  left,  to  penetrate 
•into  the  interior  of  Holland  by  the  sea  of 
•  Dort.     He  gave  orders  to  general  Miranda 
to  proceed  against  Maestrjcht  with  a  de- 
tachment of  his  army,  to  annoy  it  as  much 
us  possible  with  red  hot  balls  and  bombs, 
but  to  attempt  no  r^nlar  siege  on  account 
of  the  lateness  and  severity  of  the  season  : 
he  was  ordered,  as  soon  as  he  should  re- 
ceive infortteation  that  the  general  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  Mordyck,  to  leave  the  siege 
to '  the  management  of  general  Valence, 
who  was  expected  from  Paris,  and  lose  not 
a  moment  in  pushing  on  to   Nimeguen. 
Having  thus  far  succeeded,  he  (Miranda) 
was  to  march  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  to 
stop  the}  progress  of  the  iPrussian  army, 
should  they  take  that  route.    These  com- 
mands of  Dumouriez  were  afterwards  re^ 
garded  as  decided  evidence  of  his  treachery. 
It  was  asserted  that  Maestricht,  being  at 
some  distance  to  the  left  of  his  line  of  march, 
it  was  not  probable :  that,  uninfluenced  by 
sinister  views,  he  would  have  weakened  his 
army,   and  retarded  his  progress  by  de- 
taching so  considerable  a  force  to  attempt 
«  difficult  and  useless  si^e.    On  the  1st 
of  February  Maestricht,  commanded  by 
the  prince  of  Hesse,  was  summoned  by 
Miranda  to  surrender  ;  a  requisition  with 
which  he  positively  refused  to  comply  ; 
and  the  French  immediately  opened  a  tre- 
Oiendous  battery,  which  set  the  town  on 
fire  in  several  quarters.     While  the  si^e 
was  vigorously    prosecuted,    Dumouriez 
collected  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antwerp,   and    before  his  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  Holland,  published  a  mani- 
festo addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  whom  he  denominated  Batavians, 
and  warmly  entreated  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  their  op- 
Pressors  and  the  government  of  the  stadt- 
older.    His  force  consisted  of  twenty-one 
battalions,  only  two  of  them  troops  of  the 
line,  and  amounting,  by  his  own  computa- 
^on,  to  13,700  men,  including  his  cavalry 
and  light  troops.    His  army  enter^  the 
territories    of  Holland    on  the    17th    of 
February,  though  he  did  not  l^ave  Antwerp 
to  join  it  in  person  till  the  23rd.    The  ra- 
pidity of  bis  march,  and  tiie  skiH  by  which 


his  mancBuvres   were    distinguished,  ren- 
dered Breda  an  easy  conquest ;   and  not- 
withstanding the  ramparts  were  lined  with 
two  hundred  and  nine  pieces  of  ^artillery, 
it  surrendered  in   four  days.     Klundert 
and  Cicrtruydenburg  followed,  and  it  was 
not  till  he  arrived   at  Williamstadt,   that 
Dumouriez  experienced  any  effectual  re- 
sistance.     At    one    and  the    same   time, 
Williamstadt,  Bergen-op-Zoom;^and  Bois- 
le-Duc,  were  invested,  and  each  (of  these 
enterprises,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  manifest  iniadequacy  of  the  force 
employed,  completely  failed  of   success. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  gallant  de- 
fence made  by  the  first  of  these  places 
ensured  the  safety  of  Holland  ;  hiit  it  now 
appears    extremely    probable,    that    had 
Dumouriez    obtained    possession    of   the 
fortress,  he  would  have  pushed  on  so  far 
into  the  country,  that  hi^'  retreat,   which 
other  circumstances  rendered  necessary, 
would  have  been  completely  cut  off,  and 
the  victor  of  Jemappe  would  have  been  in- 
extricably  entangled  in  the    marches   o( 
Holland.    The  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered a  retreat  from  Holland  indispensibly 
necessary  to  the  salvatipn  of  the  French 
army,  are  the  success  of  the  allies  in  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  Roer,  and  the  necessity 
to  which  Miranda  was  subjected,  of  raising 
the  siege  of  Maestricht.  Dumouriez  had  en- 
trusted  the  defence  of   the  Roer  to  his 
friend  Valence,  and  the  trust  was  of  the 
most  important  kind ;  for  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  his  expedition  to  Holland  depended 
on  this  army  being  able  to  maintain  its 
position,  and  prevent  the  allies  from  crossing 
the  river.     Valence  ill  requited  the  cou* 
fidence  placed  in  him,  and  it  was  to  his 
treachery  or  unpardonable  negligence,  that 
the  disasters  which  the  French  experienced 
in  ^such  rapid  succession  were  chiedy  to 
be*^  attributed.     I  mean  not,  however,  to 
detract  from  the   praise  which  is  justly 
due  to  the  allies  for  their  skill  with  which 
they  planned,  the  attack  of  an  extensive 
line  of  posts,  and  the  vigor  and  celerity  with 
which  the  plan  was  executed. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army 
consisting  of  8000  men,  was  encamped  at 
the  distance  of  six  leagues  from  Aix-la- 
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to  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  it  was  well 
known  that  a  serious  attack  was  meditated, 
this  advanced  guard,  instead  of  presenting 
a  firm  and  complete  line  of  defence,  was  dis- 
persed over  an  extensive  plain,  was  almost 
destitute  of  cavalry,  and  in  cantonments  with 
intervals  of  four,  five,  and  nine  leagues  ; 
so  that  the  enemy  might  have  penetrated 
without  firing  a  single  shot  But  this  was 
not  all  ;  when  the  formidable  attack  of 
the  enemy,  which  might  have  been  long 
before  anticipated,  was  made,  not  a  single 
general  officer  was  found  at  his  post.  *   ■ 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  the  prince  of 
8axe-Cobourg,  an  officer  who  had  acquired 
great  reputation  in  the  Turkish  war,  and 
who  was  now  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  attacked  this  part  of  the 
French  avmy  in  their  cantonments,  and, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  obtained  a  signal 
victory.  Two  thousand  of  the  French 
were  killed,  16,000  remained  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  remainder  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  without  rallying,  till  they 
joined  Valence  himself,  whose  head  quar- 
ters were  at  Liege. 

While  such  was  the  success  which  at- 
tended the  first  operations  of  Cobourg, 
Clairfait,  the  second  in  command,  was  no 
less  fortunate.  Having  crossed  the  Roer 
at  Aldenhoven,  this  general  attacked  the 
French  posts  which  were  extended  along 
this  part  of  the  river,  and  compelled  these 
brave  men,  who,  through  the  treachery  or 
neglect  of  their  commanders,  were  com- 
pletely surprised  to  retreat  with  precipita- 
tion, and  fall  back  on  Lie$;e.  In  the  mean- 
while, a  body  of  30,000  Prussians,  under 
the  command  of  prince  Frederic  of  Bruns* 
wick,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Roer  at 
Ruremonde,  and  took  possession  of  that 
town,  in  which  the  French  had  collected 
an  immense  magazine  of  provisions,  ar- 
tillery, and  ammunition.  Ihe  several  di- 
visions of  the  French  army  were  now 
driven  from  post  to  post,  \vith  a  very  con- 
siderable loss  of  men,  artillery,  and  military 
stores  ;  and  the  shattered  remains  of  this 
otice  formidable  force,  with  great  difficulty, 
assembled  at  Liege.  The  covering  army 
being  thus  entirely  routed,  Miranda  was 


compelled  to  abandon  the  bombardment 
of  Maestricht  and  Venlo.  Fortunately  he 
was  enabled  to  make  good  his  retreat  with 
very  little  loss,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Valence  at  Tongres,  whence  they  retreated 
to  St.  Tron,  and  from  this  last  place  to 
Louvain,  where  they  entrenched  themselves 
and  determined  to  make  a  stand.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  disasters,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  French  to  change  their 
whole  plan  of  operations.  Dumouriez 
could  no  longer  persist  in  his  operations 
against  Holland  without  the  utmost  hazard 
of  having  his  retreat  cut  off.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  quit  his  prey,  and 
joined  the  concentrated  French  army  at 
Louvain,  on  the  10th  of  March.  He 
somewhat  Unaccountably  left  his  own  army 
still  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Williamstadt, 
Bergeu-op-Zoom,  and  Bois-le-Duc,  which 
were  soon  raised  while  Breda,  Klundert^ 
and  Gertniydenbui^,  were  evacuated. 
The  French  army  having  united  at  Louvain^ 
and  having  been  joined  by  all  the  detached 
bodies  which  their  precipitate  i-etreat  from 
Aldenhoven  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had 
separated ;  and  having  received  considerable 
reinforcements,  Dumouriez,  who  had 
resumed  the  command  of  the  whole,  took 
a  position  before  Louvain  towards  Tirle* 
mont,  which,  by  covering  Austrian  Brabant, 
and  particularly  Brussels,  might  also  serve 
to  keep  up  the  communication  towards 
Dutch  Brabant  The  French  soldiers  felt 
all  their  ardor  rekindled  by  the  presence 
of  their  favourite  general,  and  loudly 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
The  Austrians,  who  had  advanced  from 
Tongres  to  Tirlemont  by  St.  Tron,  flushed 
With  their  recent  success,  panted  witli 
equal  ardor  for  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fresh  laurels.  Animated  by  such  a  dis- 
position, it  cannot  be  supposed  that  two 
powerful  armies  would  remain  many  days 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  without 
coming  to  action.  The  ey^s  of  all  Europe 
were  upon  them :  two  celebrated  and 
victorious  generals  were  immediately 
opposed  to  each  other  ;  and  on  the  event 
of  the  contest  depended  the  fate  of  many 
provinces,  and  possibly  o£  the  empires  to 
which  they  belonged.    The  hard  fought 
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battleofNm^nden  terminated  the  suspense 
of  Europe.  The  Austrians  began  the  attack. 
On  the  15th  of  March  they  succeeded  in 
making  themseWes  masters  of  Tirlemont, 
ivhich  was  defended  by  a  corps  of  400 
French  soldiers.  On  the  16th  Dumouriez, 
advancing  with  part  of  his  army,  compelled 
the  enemy  to  abandon  Tirlemont  with 
considerable  loss,  and  to  retire,  with  pre- 
cipitation, to  St  Tron.  This  check  served 
only  to  inspire  the  Austrians  with  fresh 
courage^  for  on  the  18th  they  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  a  bloody  engagement 
ensued,  which  lasted  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening.  The 
battle  was  fought  exactly  on  the  confines 
of  Austrian  Brabant  and  those  of  Liege. 
The  left  wing  of  the  French  army  being 
covered  by  Dormael,  and  the  right  by 
Landen.  After  an  obstinate  contest,  the 
left  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  impetuous  valor  of  their  an- 
tagonists, and  retreated  in  considerable  con- 
fusion. Flushed  with  this  success  the  French 
pursued  their  advantage,  but,  advancing 
with  too  much  precipitation,  they  were,  in 
their  turn,  thrown  into  disorder,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  great  loss.  Valence 
pierced  the  enemy's  line  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  but,  being  ill  supported,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  corps  of  Austrians ;  ac- 
companied only  by  his  aids-de-camp  and 
a  few  troopers,  with  whom  he  cut  his  way 
through,  but  received  three  wounds  in  the 
head,  a  contusion  on  the  arm,  and  had 
three  of  his  aids-de^camp  killed  by  his  side. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  other  wing  and  the 
centre  of  the  Austrian  army  were  more 
successful,  and  made  a  more  prudent  use 
of  their  advantage  than  the  French  had 
done.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
and  both  sides  returned  to  their  former 
positions,  the  Austrians  having  lost  3000 
men,  and  the  French  4000,  besides  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Although  upon  the 
whole  the  Austrians  may  be  said  to  have 
remained  masters  of  the  field  on  this  me- 
morable day,  the  advantage  was  so  dearly 
purchased,  that  it  led  to  no  decisive  con- 
sequences ;  and,  had  the  French  retained 
the  impregnable  ppsition  which  they  oc- 
cupied OB  the  Tron  Mountain,  they  might 


have  preserved  their  conquests,  at  least 
till  reinforcements  could  have  been  re- 
ceived from  France,  when  they  might  have 
been  once  more  enabled  to  act  offensively 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
But  the  impetuous  Duniouriez  could  brook 
"no  delay.  He  determined  to  try  once  more 
the  fortune  of  the  field,  and  another  battle, 
less  bloody  but  more  decisive  in  its  con- 
sequences, was  fought  on  the  22nd  of 
March.  In  this  engagement  the  loss  of 
the  French  amounted  to  4000  men,  while 
that  of  the  Austrians  did  not  eC^cceed  1000. 
In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Dumouriez 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Halle,fourteeu  miles 
beyond  Brussels,  where  he  might  yet  have 
made  an  effectual  stand,  and  at  least  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  enenay,  had  he 
been  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  his  country. 

:  While  such  were  the  disasters  whicFi 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  the  French  arras  iu 
Belgium^  their  operations  in  other  quarters 
were  not  attended  with  better  success.  In 
the  beginning  of  April  the  Prussian  army, 
headed  by  the  king  in  person,  defeated  a 
division  of  the  French  array  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Bingen,  and  was  enabled  in  conse- 
quence to  form  the  blockade  of  Mentz,- 
while  the  French  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don Oppenhaim  and  Worms.  A'  naval 
expedition  which  the  French  undertook 
in  the  beginning  of  the  yoar  against  Cag- 
liari,  in  Sardinia,  completely  fiuled  of 
success.  The  troops  under  the  command 
of  general  Casa-Bianca,  made  a  good  land- 
ing, but  in  consequence  of  some  unac- 
countable mistake,  fired  on  each  other, 
and  were  compelled  precipitately  to  re- 
embark.  At  this  nnpropitious  moment^ 
a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  La 
Vendee  and  the  other  departments;  the 
standard  of  royalty  wa9  'unfurled  ;  the 
peasantry,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  native 
loyalty,  were  encouraged,  by  the  promise 
of  foreign  aid,  to  rally  round  the  rains  of 
the  throne,  and  impressed  the  existing 
governm^it  with  a  terror  occasioned  by 
the  justice  of  their  principles,  rather  than, 
by  the  number  of  their  effective  force,  or 
the  perfection  of  their  discipline. 
The  conduct  of  Dumouriez   had  lotig 
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been  extremely  equivocal,  and  his  attach* 
ment  to  the  republic  extremely  doubtful. 
The  Jacobin  party  suspected  him  :  he  was 
denounced  by  Marat  while  in  the  splendid 
career  of  victory,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  suspicion  and  denunciation  tended 
to  produce  the  very  treachery  against 
which  the  convention  guarded.  On  the 
29th  of  March,  the  committee  of  general 
defence  having  announced  to  the  convention 
that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the 
existaiirce  of  a  plot  in  the  northern  army 
to  overturn  the  republic,  it  was  decreed 
almost  unanimously,  tliat  Duiuouriez 
should  be  ordered^  to  the  bar  ;  that  the 
minister  at  war  should  immediately  set 
out  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army  in 
the  north ;  and  that  four  members  of  the 
convention  sliould  be  sent  thither  as  com- 
missioners, with  power  to  suspend,  arrest, 
and  send  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  all 
generals  and  military  officers  vi^ho  should 
becom^e  objects  of  their  distrust  and 
suspicion.  Dumouriez,  however,  bad 
thrown  off  the  mask  before  these  commis- 
sioners could  reach  his  camp.  He  had 
already  entered  kito  a  treaty  with  Cobourg, 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  monarchy, 
and  to  evacuate,  without  delay,  the  whole 
of  Belgium.  When  the  commissioners 
arrived  at  Lisle,,  they  found  that  Dumouriez 
was  encamped  at  St.  Amarid,  whither  they 
dispatched  a  summons  to  appear  before 
them ;  and,  on  refusing  to  comply,  they 
proceeded  to  the  camp,  with  the  intention 
of  arresting  him  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
At  first  Dumouriez  c^ndeavoured  to  persuade 
them  to  joiu  in  his  attempt,  but  when  they 
refused  their  concurrence,  he  gave  them 
in  charge  to  a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  were 
in  waiting,  witli  orders  to  carry  them  in- 
stantly to  Tournay,  the  head  quarters  of 
general  Clairfait.  The  names  of  the  per- 
sons whom  Dumouriez  thus  treacherously 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  were 
Camus,  Lamarque,  Quinette,  and  Henri 
Baneal,  members  of  the  ^.convention ; 
Faucard,  their  secretary ;  Bournonville, 
minister  at  war ;  Memoire,  his  aid-de-camp; 
and  Willeneuve,  secretary  to  the  war  office. 
Having  concerted  with  the  prince  of 
Cobonrg  a  manifesto,  in  which  Austria 


renounced  all  idea  of  conquest,  and  de- 
clared that  heir  sole  intention  was  to  assist 
in  restoring  the  constitution  established  in 
1791,  Dumouriez  addressed  his  army 
in  the  camp  at  Maulde,  and^  after  causing 
the  manifesto  to  be  read,  earnestly  exh6rted 
them  to  join  him  in  so  glorious  an  achieve- 
ment. But  he  immediately  perceived  that 
the  officers  were  disaffected  to  his  cause^ 
and  the  murmurs  which  were  heard  along 
the  line  sufficiently  discovered  the  dis- 
position of  his  txoops.  Sensible  of  the 
danger  by  which  he  was  threatened,  he 
lost  not  a  moment  in  providing  for  his  own 
security.  Decamping  suddenly  with  about 
700  men,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Chartres,  colonel  Thouvenot,.  and  some 
other  officers,  he  escaped  to  the  Austrian 
army,  and  was  escorted  by  colonel  Mack^ 
to  Mens.  Thus  terminated  the  adventurous 
career  of  this  enterprising  and  ambitious 
man.  He  was  appointed  to  a  commission 
in  the  imperial  army,  but  the  reproach 
which  attaches  itself  to  treachery,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
still  adhered  .to  him.  He  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  soon  .sunk  into  insigr 
nificanee. 

The  French  were  now  compelled  not 
only  to  relinquish  its  conquests,  but  to 
witness  once  more  the  invasion  of  their 
own  country  by  tlie  confederated  powers. 
There  can  be  little  .doubt  but  that  the 
sudden  evacuation  of  Belgium  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  treachery  of  Dumouriez; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  severe  defeats  they 
had  experienced,  the  French  army  might 
have  maintained  their  strong  position  on 
the  Tron  Mountain,  till  the  troops,  which 
were  advancing  to  their  relief  from  all  parts 
of  France,  had  arrived.  At  all  events,  the 
garrisoned  towns  might  have  resisted  the 
progress  of  th^  efieipy»  but  it  suited  tha 
views  of  Dumouriez  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  the 
evacuation  of  Belgium  became  the  pre- 
Iiminai*y  article  of  the  armistice. 

The  month  of  March  was  indeed  a  month 
of  carnage.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks* 
at  least,  60^000  of  our  fellow  mei>  were  swept 
by  violence  from  the  face  of  the  earth,,  and 
fell  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren.     Yet 
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mftet  twelve  months  of  almost  uninterrupted 
fighting,  after  millions  had  been  spent  and  the 
lives  of  thousands  sacrificed,  the  hostile 
l^owers  found  themselves  nearly  in  the 
flame  situation  as  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
contest. 

The  flight  of  Dumouriez  soon  occasioned 
the  ruin  of  the  infamous  Egalite,  whose  son 
being  a  partner  in  the  general's  flight,  the 
fifither  could  not  hope  to  escape  suspicion. 
After  being  frequently  denounced,  and 
frequent^y  escaping,,  he  was  at  length  con- 
demned with  his  family  to  imprisonment 
atMarseiUes. 

At  this  period    the  afiairs    of  France 

E resented  an  appearance  as  alarming  to 
erself,   as    exhilirating    to  her  enemies. 
Russia  and  Spain  had  joined  in  declared 
hoatilities ;    Austria    and    Prussia    were 
making  united  efforts  to  invade  the  fron- 
tiers :  a  considerable  land  force  under  the 
duke  of  York  was  preparing  to  embark  * 
£rom  England ;  a  well-appointed  and  vic- 
torious navy  was  employing  every  effort 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  intercept  supplies, 
and  increase  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
while  an  irresistible  naval  forco  intercepted 
tlie  trade,  .and  seized  the  colonies  of  the 
republic.     The  principles  and  conduct  of 
France  excited .  universal   horror  abroad, 
while  jealousy,  treachery,  and  cabal;  dis- 
tracted   her  at  home.      But    before  any 
efflectual  measures  could  be  adopted  for 
resisting   this    formidable  combination  or 
for  restoring   the  military  power    of  the 
tjountry,  it  was  found    necessary  to   ter- 
minate the  disputes  which  raged  between 
the  two  factions  in   the   convention,  and 
which  were  now  enflamed  to  a  degree  of 
rancor,  which  disdained  all  control,  .and 
which  nothing  could  appease  but  the  sacn- 
fice  of  one  of  tlie  contending  parties.     The 
Girondists,  who  had  been  long  declining  in 
antbority,  and  who  were  more  than  ever 
abhorred  by  the  mountain,  since  their  en- 
fieavours  to  save  the  king,  had  constantly 
supported  Dumouriez  against  the  invectives 
of  Marat  and  the  Jacobins..    As  soon  as 
Ikimouriez.  was    driven    into  exile,    the 
mountain  raised  an  outcry  against  his  late 
protectors,  the  Girondists.  They  were  repre- 
sented to  the  fiirio9s  multitude  as  a  band 
Voui 


of  traitors  and  counter-revol  u tionistg.    The 
municipality  of  Paris  and  the  Jacobin  ckibs 
resounded   with  complamts,  threats,  and 
imprecations,  against  a  party  which  retained 
some  sentiments  of  humanity,  some  love  of 
order,  and  some  regard  for  justice.     The 
Girond  party  still  possessed   considerable 
influence  in  the  convention,  but  the  moun- 
tain continuing  to  gratify  the  avarice  and 
inhumanity  of  the  Parisian  rabble,  by  re- 
garding every  outrage  with  complacency^; 
exercised   the  supreme  command    in  the 
city.     In  the  month  of  March  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  was  established  for  trying 
offences  against  the  state.     This  celebrated 
and   dreadful  court  was  wholly    without 
appeal.     The  crimes  on  which   it  was  to 
pronounce    wer«    vague  and   undefined  ; 
extending  not  merely  to  actions  but  to  the- 
most  secret  thoughts^    Oh  the  1st  of  i^jno 
Aprila  decree  was  passed  abolishing 
the  inviolability  of  members  o£  the^  con- 
vention when  accused  of  criiihes  a^ihst  the 
state.     The  chiefs  of  the  Brissotines  (or 
Girondists)  appeared  to  be  astonished  and 
.confounded  at  these  daring  and.  desperate 
measures  of  their  adversaries,  and'mad^ 
only  a  feeble  and  desultory  opposition,  to 
decrees    which    were  evidently   intended 
to  prepare  the  way.  for  their  destruction*^ 
A.  petition  was  presented  by  the  commons 
of  forty-eiglrt  sections  of  Paris,  demanding 
that  Brissot,  Gaudet,  Vergniaux,  Gensonne, 
and  some  other  deputies  should  be   im- 

? cached  and  expelled,  the  convention* 
'his  was  followed  by  a  deputation  from 
the  turbulent  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Alttoine, 
attended  by  8000*  persons,  charging  thfe 
convention  with  misconduct,  demanding  a 
redress  of  gnevances,  and  declaring  that 
Fauxbourg  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Girondists  denounced 
Marat  as  an  incendiary,  and  took  advantage 
of  their  majority  to  procure  an  accusation. 
agaiDstliim.  . 

This  victory,,  gained  after  ^ar  long  and 
arduous  contest,  shewed  that  the  Girondists, 
when  united  and  active,,  were  in  formidable 
force,  but  they  seem  to  hare  16st  the  judg- 
ment and/ sagacity  requisite- for  pursuing 
and'  completing  their  success; .  The  trial 
of  Marat  was  a  triumnh.    No  attempt  was 
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made  to  gain  a  verdict  against  him ;  and 
the  moment  the  jury  pronounced  him  not 
guilty,  he  was  carried  in  rictorious  pro- 
cession to  the  convention,  reinstated  amidst 
.universal  plaudits,  and  complimented  by 
X)anton,  who  pronounced  this  to  be  one  of 
tjie  beaux  jourSy  one  of  the  beautiful  days  of 
the  revolution.  It  was  now  too  obvious 
.tjiat  the  Girondists  werie  inferior  to  their 
antagonists  in  vigor  and  decision;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  intellectual  and  literary 
accomplishments  of  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
grossly  deficient  in  that  practical  skill 
jvhich  can  alone  secure  pre-eminence  in 
political  contention..  The  mountain  had 
secured  the  favour  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 
While  their  ojpponents  were  reasoning, 
deliberating,  and  denouncing,  the  party  of 
Rol)espierre  conspired,  acted  with  decision, 
and  obtained  an  easy  triumph.  On  the 
.3Ist  of  May,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
tocsin  was  sounded  ;  the  barriers  were 
6hut ;  Brissot,  Roland,  and  many  others 
of  the  most  distinguished  Girondists,  were 
seized  and  committed  to  prison  ;  and  the 
republic  became  subject  to  a  detestable 
and  inhuman  tyranny.  Robespierre,  Dan- 
ton,  Marat,  CoUot  D'Herbois,  Billaud,  and 
Couthon,  '^became  the  rulers  of  France. 
.They  selected  as  their  associates^  a  certain 
iwmber  'of  ferocious  individuals,  whose 
talents  were  necessary  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  who  consented  to  be  retained 
in  their  service  from  fear,  policy,  or  ara- 
•  |>ition.  They  hastily  drew  up  the  celebrated 
constitution  of  1793,  and  no  policy  ever 
existed  n>ore  absurd  or  more  favourable 
to  aparchy.  Legislation  was  confined 
to  a  single  council,  of  which  the  members 
were  elected  without  any  re^rd  to  proper- 
ty :  the  executive  power  was  divided  among 
twenty-four  ministeVs,  appointed  by  the 
convention,  and  dismissed  at  their  plea- 
4iare^  They  were  composed  of  two  sec- 
'tioas,  each  consisting  of  twelve  deputies. 
The  one  was  called  the  committee  of  public 
sqfettf^  the  other  the  committee  of  general 
safety.  Tliey  were  to  be  renewed  every 
month  ;  but  this  retention  of  power  on  the 
part  of  tJie.  convention,  was  more  than 
counteracted  by  the  clause  which  ^empow- 


ered the   committees  of  public  s^etr  im 
imprison  the  members  of  that  assembljt. 
In  the  mean  time  a  few  of  thtf  Girondist 
party,  who   escaped  proscription,  ex<;itiif^ 
insurrection.       Several     departments     in- 
dicated a  disposition  to  revenge  tlie  wrongs 
they  had  sustained,  and  to  resist  oppression. 
Lyons,  where  the  royalists  had  always  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence,  was  instantly 
in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  a  resolution  wab 
passed  by  a  congress  of  the  department, 
to  send  a  force  for  the  reduction  of  Paris*. 
Its  example  was  followed  by  Marseilles, 
Bourdeaux,   and   the  department  of    tlie 
Gironde.     In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of 
civil    disorder  and    national  tumult,  tlie 
unprincipled    and    blood-thirsty     Marat, 
who,  at  an  early  period^of  the  revolution, 
declared    that  three    hundred    thousand 
heads  must  be  sti'uck  off  before  liberty 
could  be  established,  fell  by  th^hands  of 
Charlotte   Corday.     While  many   of    the 
Brissotines  were   resident  at    Caen,   this 
young  lady  had  obtained  an  interview  with 
Barbaroux^  whom  she  had  long  known. 
Inflamed  by  conversation  with  the  fugitive 
deputies,  she  came  forward  as  the  :avenger 
of  that  injured  party,  and  of  the  cause  of 
liberty.      Having  repaii^ed  to  Paris,  and 
after  "many   ineffectual    efforts,    obtained 
admission  to  the  dwelling  of  Marat,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  confined  with   a 
leprous  complaint,  slm  found  him  in  the 
act  of  coming  from  the  bath.     After  a  short 
conference,  in  which  he  declared  that  all 
the  Brissotines  should   siifter  death,  she 
plunged  a  knife  which  she  had  bought  for 
the  purpose,  into  Iws  heart.     He  fell ;  and, 
after  uttering  a  short  exclamation,  expired. 
The  murderer  was  conveyed  to  prison,  and 
as  she  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  fact, 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  passed  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  immediately  executed. 
The  death  of  Marat  was  deplored  by  the 
mountain  party   as  a  national    calamity  : 
deputations,    and  individuals,    vied    with 
each  other  in  fulsome  adulation  ;  his  body, 
was  laid  in  state  ;  the  convention  and  con- 
stituted authorities  attended  his  funeral  ; 
fetes  were  given  in  honour  of  his  memory ; 
and  it  was  decreed  that  the  bust  of  Mirar 
beau  should  be  reiBO««d  Arom.  the  Pan- 
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Aeon,  to  make  room  for  that  of  a  deliberate 
but  capricious  murderer ;  cruel  iu  his 
temper,  disgusting  ia  his  habits^  decrepid 
in  his  person,  a.cid  hideous  in  his  eounte- 
nance,  beyond  tlie  usual  liuiits  of  haioaii 
deformity. 

Immediately  preyious  to  ^he  death  of 
Marat,  the  uitsery  which  had  hitherto 
affected  the  Bourbons  individually,  wa» 
attended  to  the  whole  raee  by  a  deevee,, 
that  its  n>efBbdrs,  aiiid  all  Austrian  officers^ 
and  other  members  of  the  Gernftanic  body,, 
taken  prisoiier»,.  should  be  detained  as 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  arrested  de*- 
puties,  and  that  aU  the  Bourbons  should 
be  removed  to  Versailles,  exeept  those  who 
were  ceuAned  liti;  the  temple.  The  ci^evant 
duke  of  0<*leEn«,  EgaliVe,  notwithstanMling 
h]»  quality  as  a  member  of  the  convention, 
was  ii^vok«di  iu  tk»  ignominy  and  misibr^ 
tUMo  brought  on  bin  ^miiy  by  this  decree  : 
a»d  t^  efface  a»  fiir  a&  possible,  the  remem* 
brsluce  ot  timv  former  grandeiu*,  the 
halLof  the  TiiniJierie9,  once  the  seat  of*  their 
splendor  and  magnifioence,  w«as  now  oc- 
cupied: by  the  Gonveutiouvaod  became  the 
scsene  of  iiilestine  tumuit. 

Wheift  posterity  shall  contemplate  the 
histoory  of  this  eventful  year,,  it  willbeeome 
the  theme  of  astonishment,  that  a  nation/ 
so  agitated;  by  ftictiaa^  should  have  been 
able  tO' confront  with  success,  the  mimerous- 
foreign  armies  which  were  threatening''  t<i 
invade  it,  and  to  unite  their  arms  witlr  those 
of  the  revolters,  who  sprucig  up  at  this  period 
iit  every  quarter  :  that  tbe  most  desperate 
and'  unprinciplod'  fkction>  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  history  of  any  people  should 
have  maintained  its  usurpation^  in  deiianee 
of  the  intrigues,  the  influence,  and  the  vio- 
l^ce  of  its  adversaries.  Yet  the  apparent 
awomaly  may*  be  easily  and'  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  on  the  priiicipte  of  /ear. 
By  the  terror  of  its  proscriptions  and  exe- 
cutioizs,  the  govemmont- suppressed  revolt; 
wheij  milHard^  of  assiguats  were  issued 
to  provide  supplies,  they  were  circiriated' 
because' resistance  would  have  beew  useless 
att'*-  daiigeroiTS.  Wherif  the  pix)perty  of  • 
the  rich  was  to  be  seized  and  appropriated* 
to  the  same  use,  thev'  wei-e  accused  ofdis- 
ajfftction   to'  ^he    pepuWie.      For^'   whilie^ 


ty  ranuy  retained  its  spies  and  agents  of  op« 
pression    in  every  part  of    the    country, 
in^jured  virtue,  unless  it  courted  protectiofi 
by  servile  submission,   was  every   where 
abandoned  to  its  rigor,  aivd  dared  not  even 
to  utter  it»  grief  in  lamentatioa.    The  want 
of  other  motives  of  action  was  also  coam 
pensated  for  the  moment  by  the  energy 
whick    dietingHished    the    rao^ementH   of 
this    ecceatris    goverament ;    an    energy 
excited  by  tliat  ettthqsiastic  fondnesB  for 
their  ideal    liberty,    which    the   Jaeobifa 
leaders,  with  admiral>le  knowledge  of  tlid 
human  character,  were  able  to  iuptre  ]» 
tlie  breasts*  of  their  votairies.    To  this  ik 
was  owing,  that  when  Barrere  (August  15th)' 
proposed  that  the  people  should  rise  ia  a^ 
mass  in  drftnce  of  their  cauntrf  and  }t% 
dupport  of  the  eonstituilioti,  his   proposal 
was  receii<ed  with  skouts  of  appfause^  and 
a  decree  fortliat  purpose  was  immediate^ 
carried  into  execution.     Twelve  hu»dred^ 
thousand  men  were  prepared  for  the  fieldy 
and  tbdv  payment  /provided  for   by  th^ 
unjust  but  necessary  expedient  of  an  exf* 
torted  loan.     Had  the  allied  powers  com 
sented  to  act  menely  on  the  defensive^  or 
had  the  tenor  of  their  proceedings  coinckled 
with  the  declaration  of  tlie  prince  of  Co- 
bourg,  it  >»  ncjt  improbable  that  the  first 
efforts  of  the  undisciplined  iimsses  fomiing 
the  French  armies^,  might  have  exhausted 
their  first  enthusiasm  in  fruitless'  and  ir- 
r^ular  efforts ;  dicouraging  and  destructive 
to  themselves,  while  tiney  gave  confidence 
and*  system  to  the  operations  of  the  eon- 
federates.     Proposals  of  peace  might  then* 
have  been  offered  with  sinoeritj'  and  re- 
ceived with  gmtitutte.     But  siK^cese  pix)- 
duced    upon   the   allies   its   usual    effect. 
The  Prussians  had  been  snrcie>;»«ful  against 
Gustine  upon  the  Rhine  ;  they  had  foiled^ 
the  efforts   of  that  general.  Vo  regaiiu  liisr 
ground;  and  were  fiow  besiegiag  Ment7>. 
The  French  government,  they  were  well 
aware,  was  rent  and  weakerfed-  by  factioroi^ 
awd  distressed -by  revoks,  in  diflerent  part«f 
of  the  kingdom*     The  allit^s  iKjliered  *^il 
impossible  that^  the  Frencii  should  with- 
stand  the  forces  of  so  powerful   a  con- 
federacy  a»  that    which   had   now    been 
fbrmed  ;    they  detetroined  to*  a?vaii  them* 
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selves  of  th«  advantages  they  apparently 
-possessed,  and,  pursuing  their  successes 
to  compel  the  Parisians  to  establish  such 
a  form  of  government  as  they  nfight  deem 
•essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  Europe. 
Every  prudential  consideration  having 
-thus  been  sacrificed  to  the  dictates  of  vanity 
and  ambition,  a  congress  was  held  at 
Antwerp,  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
^  duke  of  York,  thq  prince  of  Saxe  Cobotirg, 
'  and  the  ininisters  of  the  emperor.  'Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Spain,  Napiles,  and  Hol- 
land. It  was  there  detennined  that  the 
allied  forces  should  ^invest  'the  fortresses 
•«4>n  the  frontiers,  while  Great  Britain  should 
send  out  her  fleets  to  distress  tbeir  trade 
and  aniioy  their  coa^,  a«d  the  royalists 
should  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour 
t>y  an  insurrection  in  4:fae  ^department  of 
the  Vendue  and  the  Loire.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  the  allies  proposed  to  besiege 
Condi  and  Valenciennes.  To  guard  these 
fortresses,  generel  X)ampierre,  who  had 
succeeded   Dumouriez  in   his  command, 

fossessed  himself  'of  a  strong  position  at 
^amars.  After  the  allies  had  made  several 
unsuccessful   attempts   to    dislodge   him, 
Dampierre,  as  soon  as  he  had  reinforced 
his  army  and  restored  discipline  among 
his  troops,  vmade  an   effort  to   drive  the 
Austrians  from  some  villages,  of  which  they 
had  taken  possession  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  two  for- 
'tresses,  but  was  repulsed  in  his  turn.     A 
tfevr  days  after,  he  renewed  his  attempt  in 
^  greater  force,  and  was  again  repulsed  with 
'♦he  loss  of  4000  men,  an  event  which  was 
rendered  more  disastrous  by  the  death  of 
'  rfieir  commander,  who  expired  of  his  wounds. 
*  On  this  occasion  the  Coldstream  regiment 
-of  guards,  part  of  the  force  v^ith  which  the 
duke  of  York   had   reinforced  the   con- 
federate   army,    distinguished  themselves 
by  the  intrepidity  of  their  attack  on  the 
,  batteries  which  the  enemy  had  constructed 
in  the  wood  of  St.  Amand.     The  dislodg* 
ment  of  the  French  army  from  this  position 
being  essentially  necessary  to  the  prosecu* 
tiouof  their  proposed  plan  of  operations, 
the    allies    determined    to   make  another 
vigorous  effort  for  that  purpose.      Their 
ii»rces  were  formed  into  four  columns,  and 


every  precaution  was  adopted  to  give  them 
success,  by  ordering  diversions  to  be  made 
in  their  fiivor.  When  the  sun  had  dispelled 
the  fog  which  covered  their  movements, 
early  in  the  day,  they  ^were  seen  advancing 
in  such  adiliirable  order,  that  the  beauty 
and  splendor  of  their  appearance  appeared 
.to  soften  the  terrific  aspect  of  war.  The 
attacks  were  made  by  the  several  com- 
.manders  vrith  exeiQpIary  bravery,  amidst 
a  tremendous  roar  of  artillery  from  the 
enemy's  batteries.  After  a' severcf  engage- 
ment, the  French  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  allies  in  possession  of  the  ground.  In 
consequence  of  this  victory,  the  si^es  of 
Valenciennes  and  Conde  were  prosecuted 
with  vigor.  The  French  army,  however, 
retired  in  perfect  order,  took  possession 
of  the  camp  of  Famars,  where  they  en- 
trenched themselves ;  and,  wjiile  they  were 
able  to  maintain  this  fposition,  not  only 
covered  Valenciennes,  but  in  some  degree 
kept  up  the  communication  with  Cood^ 
General  Lamorliere  was  provisionally  ap<« 
pointed  to  the  chief  command.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  it, 
became  necessary  to  dislodge  the  French 
from  Famars ;  and  the  English  and 
Austrians,  having  effected  a  junction,  it. 
was  resolved  to  make  the  attack.  On  the 
23rd  of  May,  the  outposts  of  the  French 
were  attacked  by  a  considerable  detach- 
ment under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
York  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance^ 
obliged  to  fall  back.  The  duke,  however, 
did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  pursue  his 
advantage  imn>ediately,  by  attacking  the 
main  entrenchments  of  the  French  army. 
He  advanced  with  part  of  the  troops,  to  a 
hollow  way  within  a  small  distance  of  the  ; 
enemy's  entrenchments,  but,  observing 
from  the  disposition  of  the  French,  that . 
tliey  could  not  be  carried  at  that  time  with-  : 
out  considerable  loss,  he  thought  it  better 
to  defer  the  attack  till  next  morning,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  approach  and  turn  the 
works  during  the  night  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  the  account  published 
by  the  allies,  after  it  was  found  that  the 
Frencli,  during  the  night,  had  very  unac* 
countably  retired  from  works  which  there 
was  every  r^sop  to  believe  ini^ht  have  been 
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defended.  Had  thejr  remained  firm  at 
their  posts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  allies, 
after  experiencing  a  reception  so  -severe 
m  carrying  the  outposts,  would  have  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  French,  entrenched  as 
they  were,  or  rather  buried  in  their  for* 
midable  works.  The  latter  had  taken  so 
much  advantage  'of  the  natural  situation 
of  the  ground,  heights,  and  water,  and  liad, 
by  incessant  labour,  so  covered  themselves 
with  abat'tis,and  earthen  works  of  unusual 
depth  and  size,  that  there  was  every  reason 
to  suppose  their  enirenchnoents  impreg- 
nable. 

The  French  army  in  their  retreat,  car- 
:ried  off  the  whole  of  their  artillery  and 
^Itores,  and,  after  throwing  a  considerable 
reinforcement  into  Valenciennes,  fell  back 
on    Bouchain.      The    next    morning  the 
combined  armies  took  possession  of  the 
camp  at  Famars,  and  the  advantage  which 
in   this  instance   they  obtained,    without 
meeting  with  any  resistance,  was  the  most 
considerable  they  had  met  with  since  their 
^rst  appearance  on   the   French  frontier. 
It  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  most  im- 
portant designs  without  interruption,  and 
to  prosecute,  with  still  greater  effect,  the 
sieves  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes,  which 
Mrere  now  left  to  tlieir  own  strength,  and 
to  the  valor  and  fidelity  of  their  garrisons. 
About  this  time  the   French   generals 
formed  a  plan  for  making  a  diversion  by 
an  attack  on  West  Flanders.     On  the  24th 
of  May  a  division  of  the  republican  €u-my 
advanced  from    Lisle,   and   attacked  the 
Butch  posted  near  Menin,  in  three  different 

Snuts.  The  attack  succeeded.  The 
utch  abandoned  all  their  posts,  with  the 
loss  of  three  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  wag- 
gons of  ammunition  and  provisions,  500 
men  killed  and  300  taken  prisoners.  Their 
military  chest  also  was  taken,  and  such 
was  the  rapidity  of  tbeir  flight,  that  twenty- 
two  waggon  loads  of  wounded  were  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  French,  who  conducted 
themsteXisle.  On  the  30th  of  May  7000 
French  troops  marched  from  Dunkirk, 
and  attacked  1200  Austrians  and  Dutch 
posted  at  Fumes,  the  whole  of  whom  were 
eut  to  pieces  or  lak^n  prisoners.  After 
tAisadvaatage  the  French  wnere  advancing 


rapidly  to  Ostend^  and  would  have  destroy-* 
ed  the  depot  of  military  stores  in  that  town, 
on  which  the  grand  armies  entirely  de- 
pended, had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a  large  body  of  troops  from 
England,  of  which  the  numbers  and 
strength  were  considerably  magnified  on 
the  first  report.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  success  which  attended  their  first 
movements,  the  French  were  obliged  t» 
relinquish,  for  the  present,  the  invasion  of 
West  Flanders. 

The  war  was  carried  on  in  other  quarters 
with   varied  sueces&     The  French  army 
of  the   Rhine,    conmianded   by   Custine^ 
and  seconded  by  the  army  of  the  Moselle, 
under  Houchard,    was    opposed   to    the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  commanded 
by  Wurmser  and  Hohenloe,  and  met  with 
alternate  success  and  defeat.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  Custine  formed  tfie  design 
of  cutting  off  a  body  of  7000  or  8000  of 
the  euemy^  who  were  posted  at  Rheinzabern. 
Before  he  could  execute   this   plan,  the 
national  oonvention  ordered  him  to  give 
up  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  to  assume  that  of  the  army  of  the  North. 
Anxious  to  execute  hrs  projected  enterprise 
before  quitting  the  army,   and  unwillinn^ 
that  hiflr  successor,  Alexander  Beauharnois, 
should  have  the  merit  of  executing  his  plan, 
the  success  of  which  he  deemed  to  be  ii»- 
fallible,  Custine  hastened  the  attack,  which 
failed  of  success  in    consequence  of  the 
precipitance   with    which    it  wras    made, 
though  he  imputed  its  failure  to  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  inferior  generals* 

On  the  side  of  Spain,  the  French  were 
almost  totally  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  defence.  A  few  raw  recruits  withoutnlis 
cipline,  without  an  stble  leader,  and  without 
military  stores  and  ammunition,  vicere  op- 
posed to  the  formidable  force  which  the 
Spanish  monarch  had  ordered  to  invade 
France.  As  might  be  expected,  the  French 
made  but  little  resistance:  a  battle  was 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perpignan^ 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  victorious^ 
and  in  consequence  of  tbeir  success  were 
enabled  to  form  the  siege  of  that  important 
fortress,  which  seemed  the  only  bulwark  of 
France  in  that  quarter.    While  such  W9s 
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*thc  progress  of  the  external  enenaie's  of 
JVance,  the  saccess  of  he^t  internal  foes 
was  scarcely  less  formidable.  The  iHSur* 
.rection  in  La  Vendee  aeq-nii'ed  every  day 
more  and'  more  consistence.  Between  the 
enthusiasm  of  loyalty  and  the-  ardtor  of  re- 
pujblican  zeal,  the  conflict,  as  migh^  be 
expected^  was  obstinate  and  terrible.  The 
success  was  various,  but^  although  the  Fe- 
j^ublican  anities  were  abfe  to  keej^  the 
field,  though  the  principal  towns  were 
I)reserved  fijom   the  cqntagion^   the  ins«i^ 

§'ents  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fepartment^  peopled  the  small  towns  and 
vilmges,  and  were  continually  recruited? 
by  proselytes  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces. 

In  the  course  of  .^ily,  Conde,  Mentz, 
a'tid  Valenciennes,  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render td  tlie  alHes.  The  garrisons  of  the 
two  latter  places  were  not  made  piisoners 
of  war,  and  were  only  restrained  from  bear- 
iwg  arms  against  the  allies  for  one  year. 
They  were  immediately  ordered*  by  the 
convei4ioQ.  to  march  itito  La  Vendee,  a 
measure  whicb  the  allies,  through  pre- 
sumption or  inadvertence,  had  not  re- 
garded>r  foreseen,  and  were  of  considerable 
service  ip^  restraining  the  progress  of  the 
insurgents* 

!^ither,tQ  the  most,  brilliant  success  had 
atjtended.  the  oppr^tions  of  the  allied  powers, 
apd.  if  there  ever  was  a  moment  at  which 
the  object  of  their  enterprise  did  not  ap- 
pear, ntl^rYy  visionary  and  romantic,  it 
was  most  assuredly  the  present.  As  the 
cpnfi^d^rate  kings  were  engaged  in  a  cause 
of  infinite  iii^por.tance  to  themselves^  and 
in.  whidi  they  had  a  comnion  interest, 
it.  wafi  not  probable  that  discord  should 
inipeclo  their  operations.  A  conjecture 
so  reasonable  was  howeyer  falsified  by  the 
eyenC  After  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes, 
the  British  ministry  ordered  that  part  of 
the  allied  arm y^  which  was  in  the  pay  of 
Grec^t  IJritain,  to  attack  the  west  side  of 
French  IJ'lwde^rs  ;  in  order  to  take  the 
towns  of  Berg,  Dunkirk,.  Graveline,  and 
CaJai$!,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great 
Qritaia.  The  conquest?  which  the  British. 
tcoQps.  had  bitlierito  contributed  to  achieve, 
had  been  taken  in  tlie  name  of  the  emperor. 


The  Dutch  troops  were  ordered  to  ca 
operate  with  the  British  ih  tlie  attack  on 
French  Flanders.  This  project  of  separating 
the  armies,  waa  started  in  some  of  thie  foreign 
prints  to  ha,\e  been  highly  disapproved  by 
tbe  Aiifitrian  commanders  ;  who  strongly 
recoHiiaended  a  continuation  of  military 
^perationsi  upon  tlie  present  plan,  with  the 
wbdJd  allied  ann^. 

A  short  time  after  the  captudpe  of  Valen- 
detiflies,  8)  couneiF  of  war  was  held  upoa 
Idiefiitiu'e  operatioDStofthe  war;  axid  more 
partipularLy  on  the  project  proposed  by 
the  British  cabinet  of  separating  the  armies* 
The  Aostrian  conmiaindi^a  offered  two 
plans  against  it:/uiz; 

The' first  was;  to  penetrate  to  Paris  by 
tlie  assistance  of  tiie  rivei-a  which  fall  intir* 
the  Seine.  These  rivMs,  they  said,  would 
save  ail  immense  fatigue  ao^  expense  of 
tand  carria^  for  their  bearvy  artiUery^ 
baggage,  and  stores.  Tbey.  woiulUi  have 
but  twenty  miles  of  land  carria^  jn  con* 
ducting  their  stores  from  the.  Scheldt  to 
Hie  Oise.  The  objection  to  it  was,  tb^t 
this  pkn  supposed  a  second  oampfiigri ; 
and  for  its  prosecution .  B/  niunbei!  of  iloato 
must  be  previded  ;  and  therjeibre  it  was 
rejected'.  The  convulsed  state  of  Europe^ 
the  indisposition  of  every  thinking  man  (out 
of  the  privileged  orders)  to  the  principle 
of  the  war,  and  the  alarming  consequ^ces 
to  every  goveram^ntio  Europe,  witbwhtcb 
a  dilatory  and  expensive  v^ar,  for  such  ait 
object,  is  pregnant,  made  it  expedient 
rather  to  adopt  any  other  course  that  gaiYi 
the  prospect  of  temiinatii^  the  struggle  iii 
one  year. 

However,  notwithstanding  these  objec^* 
tions,.  urged  probably  more  from  motive* 
of  design  to  mislead  and  deceive,  than; 
from  any  impulse  of  sincerity  ;  it  ix: 
shrewdly  suspected,  that  the  dread  of 
another  campaign  made  no  part  of  the  true 
cause  for  rejecting  the  proposal.. 

The  next  plan  was  that  of  the  prince  ofi 
Cobourgand  general  Clairfait^  and  this^had 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  generals.  It  was,  that  they  should 
take  instunt  advantage  of  the  consternation^ 
into  which  the  unexpected'  surrender  ot 
Valenciennes  had  tfarowiv  tJii^-  pooplO'  o£ 
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Prattce,  and  tlie  disorder  of  all  theif  armies 
by.  the  denunciation  of  their  generals. 
That  40,000  or  50,000  light  troops  sliould 
instantly  penetrate  to  Paris,  ^vhile  a  de- 
barkation should  be  made  off  the  coast  of 
Brittany  and  force  a  junction  there  with 
the  mal-contents.  General  T^lairfait  pledged 
himself  on  die  success  of  this  project. 

Upon  a  moment's  view  of  this  plan,  it 
will  be  perceptible  to  every  one,  that  the 
debarkation  spoken  of,  must  have  con- 
sisted ctf  British  troops  from  British  vessels. 
The  British  tninistry  unquestionably  did 
not  approve  of  it :-— their  plan  Was,  to 
divide  the  armiies^-^to  take  as  many  of  tbt 
frontier  garrisons  as  po8sible-*-^that  those 
on  the  coast  should  be  taken  in  the  name 
aitd  retained  by  the  arms  of  his  firitatinic 
majesty  ;  and  that  in  this  j>ositioti  they 
i^hould  wait  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
orders, which,  'in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
were  expected  to  arise  in  a  country,  so  hettv- 
it^ed  in  from  without  aikd  so  coavulsed 
within. 

This  plan,  thei'efore,  as  the  general  pay- 
fnaster,  Britain  succeeded  in  imposing  on 
tlie  allies. 

,  In  conseouence  of  this  plfcm,  the  duke 
of  York  with  the  British,  the  Hanoverians, 
the  Dutch,  some  Hessians,  and  a  body  of 
the  Austrians,  separated  from  the  main 
army,  and  began  their  march  for  Dunkirk. 
But  the  vigilance  of  the  French  govern* 
ment  rendered  ineffectual  the  cours^e 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  British  troops.  No 
sooner  did  the  committee  of  public  safety 
xeceive  intimation  of  the  separation  of  the 

?and  army  and  the  march  of  the  duke  of 
ork  against  Dunkirk,  than  the  mdst  ef- 
fectual measures  were  taken  for  its  defence. 
Ceneral  Souham,  who  had  risen  from  tlie 
ranks,  was  ordered  to  march  with  a  chosen 
*body  of  troops,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
.garrison.  ITiey  soon  afterwards  entered 
the  town  under  the  command  of  Hoche, 
now  an  adjutantrgeneral,  and  formerly  a 
private  in  the  national  guards.  Houchard, 
having  now  arrived  with  an  immense  bbdy 
of  troops,  it  was  determined  to  relieve  the 
place  by  general  and  repeated  attacks. 
The  Flinch  accordingly  marched  out  from 


the  camp  of  Cassel^  as  well  as  Aom  the 
towns  of  Bergues  and  Dunkirk,  for  the 
purpose  of  assaulting  the  whole  of  marshal 
Frey tag's  posts  ;  and,  though  the  troopis 
of  the  latter  displayed  gi^at  bravery;  tlie 
enemy  obtained  possession  of  Bambecke, 
Rouseforugge,and  Popperinghe^  and  obliged 
part  of  the  army  to  retreat  to  Hondschoote. 
On  the  next  day  the  marshal  Was  agai)ft 
attacked  ;  on  the  succeeding^  morning  the 
centre  of  the  line  was  fbnced,  and  general 
Walmoden  driven  behind  a  canal  with  the . 
loss  of  three  pieces  of  cantimi^  and  SOd 
men. 

This  action  proved  deeisive  bf  the  (hte 
of  Dunkirk,  and  of  tlie  campaign.  The 
Anke  of  York  was  obliged  to  abaadoti  his 
position,  and  leave  3S  heavy  caanoik,  much 
baggage,  and  many  of  the  military  stores 
behind  him.  The  retreat^  however,  wa4 
conducted  with  equal  ability  and  Sttcce^i 
by  sir  William  Erskine. 

About  this  time  general  Custine,  wa6 
deprived  Of  the  command  of  the  French 
northern  army,  sent  to  Paris,  and  sentenced 
to  be  guillotined  on  a  chai^ge  of  treachery. 
Whether  this  charge  was  well  or  ill  founded 
is  yet  uncertain  :  it  appears  extiraordinarjr 
that  this  general  sItoUtd  not  have  atteln{ite4 
to  relieve  Valenciennes,  daring  the  mainr 
weeks  that  tlie  siege  of  this  place  lasted. 
Houchard,  who  had  succeeded  C^atiae  in 
the  command  of  the  army  <^  tbe  Sthine^ 
was  again  appointed  his  successor^  and 
proceeded  with  the  army  to  oppose  theduke 
of  York. 

The  taking  of  Quesnoy  Vas  the  last 
instance  of  success  on  the  pai^t  of  the  allied 
aniites.  Theiide  of  affairs  was  bow  cotai- 
pletely  turned,  and,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign,  the  French  arms  were  at- 
tended by  the  most  astonishing  good  foiv 
•tune.  This  change  is  in  a  great  ineasare 
to  be  attributed  to  the  new  and  extraor- 
diqary  measure  of  the  leby  en  masse,  tc* 
which  the  convention  had  so  lately  had 
recourse,  and  of  which  the  execution  waf^ 
enforced  by  the  subjoined  decree. 

Art.  I.  From  this  moment  till  all  our 
enemies  shall  haive  been  driven  from  the 
territory  of  the  republic,  all  FrendimeH 
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shall  be  m  permanent  readiness  for  the 
service  of  the  armies.  The  young  men 
shall  march  to.  the  combat ;  the  married 
men  shall  forge-  arms  and  transport  pro- 
visions ;  the  women  shall  make  tents  and 
clothes,  and  assist  in  the  hospitals ;  the 
children  shall  make  lint  of  old  linen  ;  the 
•Id  men  shall  cause  themselves  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  pabUc  squares,  to  excite  the 
courage  of  the  warriors,  to  preach  hatred 
againM  kiogs  and  the  tuuty  of  the  re- 
public. 

II.  The  national  edifices  shall  be  con- 
verted into  storehouses  ;  the  ground  of  the 
cellars  shall  be  washed  with  ley  to  extract 
the  saltpetre. 

III.  The  musquets  and  arms  of  calibre 
shall  be  immediately  delivered  to  those 
who  are  to  march  against  the  enemy  ; 
the  internal<  service  of  the  republic  shall  be 
perfoBmed  with  fowling  pieces. 

IV.  All  saddle  horses  shall  be  given  up 
to  complete  the  cavalry;  the  draught 
horses  and  others,,  except  those  employed 
for.  the  purppses4>f^gi^culture,  shall  convey 
the  artillery  and  provisions. 

y«  The  committee  of  public  safety  is 
charged  to  take  all-  necessary  measures 
to- establish^  without  delay,  an  extraor- 
dinary manufactory  of  anus  of  all  kinds, 
jsuitable  to  the^efforts  of  the  French  nation. 
It  is  authorized,  in  consequence,  to  form 
all: the  establishments,  .manufactories,  and 
working-places,  whioh  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  those  works, 
and  to  summon,  throughout  the  republic, 
all  the  artists  and  workmen,  whacsm^  con- 
tribute to  their*^  success.  The  sum  of 
90,000,'000-livres  shall  beat  the  disposal 
of  the  minister  at  war,  to  be  taken,  out  of 
the  428,000,000^'  of  livres  in  assignats, 
whidi  are  in  reserve  in  the  chest  with  three 
keysi  The  central  establishment  of  this 
cxtraordinaFy  manufaoture  shall  be  at 
Paris. 

VI.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
Kent  into  the  departments  to  execute  the 
present  law,  shall  have  the  same  authority, 
and  shall  concert  measures  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  public  safety  ;  they  are  in- 
^irrsted  with  the  luilimited  powers  attributed 


to  the  representatives  of  the  people  with  the 
armies. 

VIL  No  Frenchman  summoned  to  serve, 
shall  send  a  substitute.  The  public  func^ 
tiouaries  shall  remain  at  their  post. 

VIII.  The^  rising  or  movement  shall.be 
general..  The  unmarried  ar  widowed 
citizens,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-five,  shall  march  first,;  they,  shall- 
form,  without  delay,  in  the  chief  place 
of  their  district;  they  shall  daily  be  ex- 
ercised till  the  day  of  theu*' departure. 

IX.  The  representativesof.  the  people 
shall  regulate  the  calls*  and  the  marches, 
so  that  the  armed  citizens  may  not.  reach 
the  place  of  rendezvous  before  tlie  supplies 
and  ammunition,  and  all  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  army^  shall  have  been  brought 
together  in  a.competent  proportion.. 

X.  The  general  point  of  rendezvous 
shall  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
and  pointed  out  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  sent  out  to  enforce  the  exr 
ecution  of  the  present  law,  by  advice  of' 
the  generals  in  concert  with  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  and  the  executive 
council. 

XI.  The  battalion,  which  shall  be  or- 
ganized in  every  district,  shall  be  ranged 
under  a  banner  with  this  inscription, 
"  The  French  nation  risen  against  tyrants.** 

XII.  The  battalion  shall  be  organized 
according  to  the  established  laws^  and 
their  pay-  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  flie 
battalions  now  on  their  frontiers. 

•  XIII.  In  order  to  collect  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  provisions,  the  farmers  and 
stewards  of  the  national  lands,  shall  pour 
into  the  principal  revenues  of  every  dis- 
trict, a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  said  lands. 

XIV..  The    proprietors,    farmers,    aud 
holders  of  com,  shall  be  obliged  to    yjgg 
pay  their  arrears  of  taxes  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fields,  and  also  two  thirds  of 
the  taxes  for  the  present  year. 

XV.  The  national  convention  appom'ts 
citizens  Chabot,.  Tallien,  Carpentier, 
Reynaud,  Dartygoyne,Laplauche  of  N  ievre, 
Mallarme,  Legendre,Xianot,  Bbux-Fusillac, 
Pagaael,  Boisset,  Taliifer,  BaUIe,   Piucit, 
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Fayaiit  Lacroix,  and  Ingrand,  as  adjunct^ 
to  the  representatiyes  of  the  people,  who 
are  actually  in  the  armies  and  iu  the  de- 
partments, in  order  to  execute  in  concert 
nvith  them  the  present  decree, 

XVI.  The  commissioners  of  the  primary 
assemblies  are  invited  to  repair,  without 
delay,  into  the  departments,  to  fulfil  the 
commission  entrusted  to  them,  by  the 
decree  of  the  14lh  of  August,  and  to 
receive  the  commissions  which  shall  be 
assigned  to  them  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

XVII.  The  minister  at  war  is  charged 
to  take  all  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  present  decree. 
The  sum  of  50,000,000  shall  be  put 
at  his  disposal,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  458, 
000,000  of  assignats  in  the  chest  with,  three 
keys. 

XVIII.  The  present  decree  shall  be 
sent  into  the  departments  by  extraordinary 
f^ouriers. 

The  immense  resources  of  which  this 
decree  was  immediately  productive,  ena- 
bled the  government  to  strengthen  and 
new  model  thearmy  of  the  north,  extending 
from  Dunkirk  to  Maubeuge  ;  that  of  the 
Ardennes,  reaching  from  Maubeuge  to 
Lon^wv  ;  that  of  the  Mo8eHe,.from  Longwy 
to  Bitche  ;  that  of  the  Rhine,  from  Bkche 
to  Porentrui ;  that  of  the  Alps,  from  the 
Aisne  to  the  borders  of  the  Var ;  that  of  Italy, 
from  the  roaratime  Alps  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone :  the  army  of  the  oriental 
Pyrenees,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  Garonne;  the  army  of  the  western 
Pyrenees^  from  the  department  of  the 
upper  Pyrenees,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde ;.:  the  army  of  the  coasts  of  Ro- 
€helle,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde 
to  that  of.  the  Loire;  the  army  of  the 
coasts  of  Brest,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
to  St.  Maloes  ;  and  lastl  y,  that  of  the  coasts 
of  Gberiioui^,  from  St«  Maloes  to  the  nortlir 
em  department. 

The,  remaiDing  armies  of  the  republic 
Were  employed. ia  opposing  the  insurrec- 
tions in  various  paj'ts  of  the  country. 
Aisnes  and  Marseilles  had,  as^  we  have 
already  ween,  presented  , strenuous  com-r 
plaints  against    the    proceedings    of    the 

Voi,,  I 


government :  the  people  of  Lyons^  ir^ 
ritated  by  the  Jacobin  missionaries,  who 
pi  Cindered  and  insulted  them  without 
remorse,  had  risen  in  arms,  and  rescued 
themselves  from  the  persecution  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  oppressors  ;  Nantes  and 
Amiens  had  made  energetic  appeals  in 
favour  of  the  Brissotines,  and  several  neigh- 
bouring departments  followed  the  example 
of  Bourdeaux. 

These  efforts,  however,  were  of  smaU: 
importance  when  compared  to  the  war  of 
La  Vendee ;  though  its  seat  was  not 
confined  to  the  department  properly  > 
called  by  that  name,  but  extended  over< 
those  of  Les  deux  Levres,  La  Loire 
inferieure,  Mayenne,  and  Maine  et  Loire. 
It  exhibited  the  imusual  and  interest- 
ing sight  of  peaceable  religious  people, 
animated  by  their  love  for  the  altar  and 
the  throne,  braving  every  danger  and 
encountering  every  difficulty  to  retain  to 
themselves  the  rights  of  worship,  and 
the  privileges  of  devoted  royalty.  At.  the* 
period  of  the  king's  flight  they  prepared 
to  tender  their  assistance,  but  his  arrest 
frustrated  their  zealous  intentions.  Their 
discontents  were  inflamed  by  the  persecu- , 
tion  ofi  the  nonjuring  clergy,  to  whom 
they  constantly  afforded  shelter  and  as- 
sistance, refusing  to  admit  or  communicate 
with  those  who  took  the  oaths.  The 
murder  of  Lewis  XVL.  and  successive- 
provocations,  at. length  impelled  the  quiet 
and  industrious  inhabitants  of  tliese  de- 
partments, to  commence  one  of  the  most  > 
bloody  and  obstinate  civil  wars  whichi 
history  has  recorded..  Armed  only  at- 
first  with  pitchforks,  staves,  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  they  attacked  the  munici-^* 
pality,  recovered  the  arms  of  which  they* 
had  been  deprived,  and,  displaying,  the- 
.  white  flag,,  declared  themselves  a  loyal 
and  catholic  army..  Their  first  successes 
surpassed  all  expectation  :  with,  incredible 
rapidity  they  made  themselves  masters  ol* 
Machecoul,..  Lege,  .  Clisson,  Montaigu»t 
Beaupred, .  Chalonnes, .  Chatillon,  and 
many  other  towns. .  Having...  divided  their 
force  into  several  bodies  of  10^000  and 
12,000. men,  they  made* successful  attacks 
in  various  points,  and  ««rere  joined  by  great 
p 
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re]nforc\ements  of  priests,  nobles,  mal- 
contents of  every  class,  French  and  foreign 
deserters,  game-keepers,  smugglers ;  by  all, 
indeed,  whom  principle,  necessity,  disap- 
.'pointment,  or  ambition,  rendered  dissatis- 
fied with  the  revolution.  The  convention, 
deceived  by  false  reports,  treated  them 
^t  first  as  a  handful  of  robbers,  but  re- 
peated intelligence  of  their  successes 
i^hanged  their  opinion,  especially  when 
after  a  long  series  of  victories,  Pontenay, 
the  capital  of  La  Vendee,  fell  into  their 
hands.  Having  captured  Thonars,  they 
evacuated  Fontenay,  and  pressed  towards 
Saumur  :  at  Done  they  defeated  general 
Liganier,  who  was  then  displaced,  and 
general  Menou  appointed  his  successor. 
He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  de- 
fence of  Saumur,  and  the  insurgents  having 
captured  that  town,  crossed  the  Loire, 
took  Angers,  threatened  Tours  and  Mans, 
and  laid  siege  to  Nantes.  The  conven- 
tion, alarmed  at  these  rapid  conquests, 
used  every  exertion  to  reinforce  their 
armies,  and  the  Vendeans  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  being  joined  by  many  re- 
cruits on  this  side  the  Loire.  General 
Biron,  called  from  the  army  of  Italy  to 
conduct  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  surprised 
the  chateau  of  Lescure,  one  of  the  royalist 
leaders  at  Parthenay.  Westerman,  the 
second  in  command,  made  similar  ravages 
at  Bressuire,  and  burnt  the  chateau  of 
Laroche  Jaquelin,  another  chief  of  the 
insurgents  ;  promising  to  capture  the 
towns  of  Chatillon  and  Chollet,  and  finally 
to  exterminate  the  rebels.  He  succeeded 
indeed  in  taking  Chatillon,  but  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  insurgents  ;  his  infantry 
was  cut  to  pieces,  his  artillery  taken,  and 
lie  himself  escaped  with  gj-eat  difficulty, 
attended  by  his  cavalry.  The  republican 
generals  now  meditated  a  general  attack 
on  the  insurgents,  entered  La  Vendee  by 
the  bridges  of  Ce,  and  encamped  at  Mar- 
tigne  Briand.  Here  they  were  attacked 
by  40,000  men,  whom  they  repulsed,  but 
immediately  began  a  retreat  towards 
Montaigu.  In  iheir  march  they  were 
constantly  harassed  by  large  parties,  and 
wl  en  fatigue'd  with  three  days'  progress, 
%\}^y  were  attacked 'by  50,000  ij>en,  who 


routed  them,  and  dmve  th«»  in  diderder 
across  the  country  in  every  direction* 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  even  arms^ 
knapsacks,  and  accoutrements,  were  thrown 
away  as  impediments  to  flight,  and  suck 
was  the  extent  of  their  dispersion,  4hat 
their  generals,  attempting  three  days 
after,  to  make  a  muster  at  ChinoB,  could 
collect  only  4000  men.  The  whole  country 
which  separates  Nantes  frota  the  Sables^ 
was  now  occupied  by  Charette  ;  notwith^- 
standing  all  the  exertions  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  Lyons  established  a 
committee  of  public  safety,  raised  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  afud  issued  a  paper  cur- 
rency for  their  own  department.  The 
people  of  Marseilles  renounced  the  au- 
thority of  t-he  convention,  forcibly  coa- 
fined  the  Jacobin  club,  and  raised  a  military 
force.  Several  neighbouring  towns  es- 
poused their  cause.  The  co-operation 
of  many  others  was  expected,  and  plasis 
were  agitated  for  the  organization  of  a 
force  to  march  to  Paris.  The  insurrection 
at  Marseilles,  however,  was  soon  subdued 
by  general  Carteaux,  who,  by  intrigue 
rather  than  by  force,  gained  admittance 
into  the  city,  superseded  every  authority 
but  that  of  the  convention,  and  gratified 
his  revenge  by  every  species  of  brutal  su4 
inhuman  atrocity. 

Previous  to  the  capture  of  Marseilles^ 
a  plan  had  been  projected  by  the  British 
government,  to  aid  the  royalists  in  Brittsny 
and  the  places  adjacent.  The  numbers 
and  confidence  of  the  iqsurgents  had  been 
increased  and  confirmed  by  their  recent 
successes,  but  the  progress  of  events  di4 
not  justify  their  reasonable  expectations. 
The  royal  and  catholic  army  was  divided 
by  factions,  originating  in  jealousy  of 
D'Elb^e,  Bouchamp,  and  the  president  of 
their  council.  Charette  led  a  separate 
jirmy,  formed  entirely  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Vendee,  interfering  with 
none  of  the  other  parties,  but  jealous  of 
them  all.  The  convention  employed  the 
garrisons  of  Valenciennes,  Mentz,  and 
Condc,  in  recruiting  the  army  of  La  Vendue ; 
thus  obtaining  the  advantage  of  employing 
veterans  in  that,  important  service.  The 
committee  of  public  safety  by  their  orator 
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Barrere,  obtained  a  decree  uniting  the 
armies  acting  in  La  Vendue  under  one 
ciommander,  nominating  Lachelle  to  that 
situation,  and  declaring  the  confidence  of 
the  legislature  that  this  execrable  war 
would  be  terminated  before  the  ^th  of 
the  month  (October.)  A  variety  of  suc- 
cesses had  almost  rendered  the  decree 
prophetic,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Charette  was  reduced  to  the  bare  posses- 
sion of  the  isle  of  Noirmoutier.  The  prince 
de  Talmont,  having  passed  the  Loire,  took 
possession  of  Laval  with  so  much  ease, 
as  excited  suspicion  of  treachery.  He 
was  twice  attacked  by  the  republicans 
under  Lachelle,  who,  failing  in  both  at- 
tempts,  and  being  ordered  to  Paris,  an- 
ticipated his  impending  fate  by  swallowing 
poison. 

Notwithstanding  the  disasters  and  di- 
visions of  the  royal  army,  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  the  subordinate  generals 
and  of  the  count  de  Talmont,  amounted  to 
80,000  men.  They  were  destitute,  however, 
of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  clothing, 
and  the  prince  was  compelled  to  push 
forward  to  gain  a  position  on  the  coast, 
where  he  might  receive  succours  from 
England.  In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  he 
captured  Mayenne  and  Dol,  from  the  last 
of  which  places  he  could  easily  proceed 
to  St.  Malo.  While  they  awaited  the 
expected  supplies,  the  royalists  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Grandvilie  ;  but, 
threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  republicans, 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  and  re- 
ceiving no  intelligence  of  the  expected 
•ids,  they  returned  with  precipitation 
to  the  interior.  Their  impatience  was  as 
culpable  as  the  exertions  of  the  British 
government  were  strenuous  and  expeditious. 
The  earl  of  Moira,  Mith  ample  supplies, 
arrived  off  the  coast  in  eight  days  after 
their  departure..  He  repeated  his  signals 
and  renewed  his  efforts  in  vain,  and  was 
compelled,  after  a  month's  expectation,  to 
return  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

At  Angers,.the  royalists,pressed  by  want: 
consumed  their  force  in  attacking  the  prin 
cipal  towns.     After  sustaining  a  repulse  at 
Augers,  they  took  La  Fleche  by  surprise 
At  Mans,   however^  their,  approach  was 


anticipated  ;  they  were  defeated  and  put  to 
hopeless  and  irreparable  rout ;  they  ob» 
tained  no  quarter,  and  the  massacre  was 
computed  at  18,000  men.  A  remnant  of 
the  army  endeavoured  to  regain  the  friendly 
territory  of  La  Vendee,  but  were  pursued 
by  the  republicans,  and,  after  a  conflict  of 
two  days,  again  defeated  with  similar  slaugl^' 
ter  at  Savenay.  Nothing  now  remained 
for  the  victors  but  to  secure  theconquered: 
departments  against  future  insurrections^, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
by  the  commission  of  every  barbarity. 
Carrier  was  stationed  on  a  mission  at  Nantes, 
and  exhibited  in  his  proceedings  all  the 
depravity  of  his  character.  The  prisons 
were  filled  by  false  denunciations  ;  military 
tribunals  were  erected,  which  condemned 
without  the  appearance  of  trial,  and  the 
guillotine,  being  found  too  slow  for  the 
savage  purpose^  of  rapid  execution,,  the 
shooting  of  whole  detachments,  and  the 
drowning  of  hundreds  at  a  time,  by  means 
of  a  barge  with  a  false  bottom,  were  put  in 
practice,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Noy- 
ades  and  Fusilades. 

In  the  south,  Lyons  presented  an  aspect* 
of  formidable    resistance   and    desperate 
energy.     General    Kellerman,  who    com-- 
inanded  the  army  of  the  Alps,  was  ordered' 
to  besiege  that  city  ;   but   his  movements, 
not  corresponding  with  the  impatience  of 
the  convention,  he  was  removed,  and  general . 
Doppet  appointed  to  succeed  him.     The 
inhabitants  were  not  only  unused  to  arms^. 
but  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  defence, 
and  with  the  necessaries  of  life.     Doppet 
was  preparing  to  make  a  last  attack,  when: 
the  people  opened  their  gates  and  sun-ender* 
ed  at  aiscretion.     General .  Precy,  at  the 
head   of  2500  men,   and   escorting  many 
women  and  children,  made  his  escape;  but: 
the  explosion  of  an  ammunition  waggon  oc- 
casioned great  destruction  among  his  help- 
less followers  ;  and  the  fugitives,  being  pur- 
sued by  a  part  of  the  victorious  enemy,  the 
whole  detachir.ent  was  put  to  the  sword.. 
A  great  part  of  the  city  had  been  reduced 
sio  ashes  by   the  continual  bombardment ; 
the  victors- were  filled  with  furious  resent- 
ment, and  gratified  their  revenge   by  the 
most  savage  and  ingenious  cruelty^ .   Tiie 
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wretched  Tictims,  too  numerous  for  the 
operation  of  the  guillotine,  were  driven  in 
large  bodies  with  the  most  brutal  and  blas- 
phemous ceremonies,  into  the  Rhone,  or 
hurried  tathe  squares  in  order  to  be  mas- 
sacred b]r  musketry  and  artillery.  A  de- 
cree was  passed  in  the  convention  for  rs&ing 
all  the  buildings  of  Lyons,  except  the  abodes 
of  the  poor,  of  murdered  patriots,  and  bouses 
of  industry  and  instruction.  On  the  site 
of  the  town  a  column  was  to  be  ralsefl  with 


the  inscription,  ^*  Lyons  wARRr:D  againsI? 
LIBERTY— Lyons  is  no  more,  and  the 
name  of  the  city  was  changed  to 
Ville  AJTranchie.''  No  time  was  lost  iu 
prosecuting  the  work  of  destruction  :  the 
agents  of  the  convention  boasted  of  their 
responsibility,  and  a  petition  from  the  in- 
habitants of  this  large,  beautiful,  and  wealthy 
city,  iui{)loring  mercy,  was  coolly  referred 
to  the  comuiittee  of  public  safety,  which 
had  ordered  its  destruction. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

JEcetfM^rdinary  Exertions  of  the  French  Oovemnkent^^^Co^tinwrnce  of  the  Campais^'^  ■ 
jLord  Hood  takes  Possession  of  Toulon — Events  during  the  Possession  of  that  Port 
^^Its  Evacuution^^Atrocities  of  Rohespierre'^^Execution  of  General  Custine-^^Trial 
and  Death  of  the  Queen  of  France-^Reformation  of  the  French  Calendar^-^State 
of  Parties  and  Opinions  in  Great  Britain-^^ealotisjf  excited  in  Foreign  Courts  hy  the 
Prosperity  of  England. 

f  BlHE  pressure  of  the  confederates  and  because  it  enabled  them  to  accuse  all  per- 

m     their   supposed    designs,  cherished  sons  obnoxious  to  themselves,  as  traitorous 

the  ferocious  tyranny  of  Robespierre.     In  agents  of  foreign  enemies.      Pressed  oft 

one    momentous    object,    this    relentless  all  sides  by  invaders,  who  were  supposed 

tyrant  promoted  the  first  wish  of  the  French  to  entertain  the  design  of  dictating  their 

nation,  not  to  be  controlled  by  foreign  in-  form   of  government,  an   ardent  zeal    to 

vaders.      In    opposing    the    confederacy  maintain  their  national  independence,  di- 

of  princes,  the  revolutionary  government  verted  the  attention  of  the  people  from 

displayed  an  energy  that  triumphed  over  internal  despotism  ;  and  the  spirit  of  pa* 

all  obstaoies.     In  the  prosecution  of  their  triotism  was  yet  more  ardently  inflamed 

ambitious  views  they  endeavoured  to  eman-  by  the  belief  that  was  generally  circulate<l 

cipate    mankind    from    the  restraints   of  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  allied 

religious  belief,    and    practical   morality,  powers  to  dismember  the  kingdom. 

Their  predecessors  had  progressively  pro-  After  raising  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  the 

moted    infidelity,    confiscation,    and'  the  French  ai-my  took  a  strong  position  in  tbo 

destruction  of  rank  and  order;  but  there  neighbourhood  of  Maubetige,  where  iliey 

still  remained  a    considerable  degree   of  were  immediately  blockaded  by  the  uniled 

religion,  a  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum,  force  of   the   allies,  collected   under   the 

honesty  of  principle,  and  an  involuntary  prince  of  Cobourg.     Elated,  however,  by* 

feeling  of  political  subordination.     Robes-  their  recent   successes,  the   French  Mere 

pierre  and   his   band,   (as    we  shall   sec)  impatient  of  being  restrained  within  their 

abolished  Christianity  ;   publicly  and  na-  entrenchments.     On  the   15th  and  16th  of 

tionally  abjured  the  Supreme  Being;  ac-  October,  generalJourdoii  attacked  the  com-* 

celerated  the   ruin  of  commerce,  that  the  bined  army,  and  compelled  thein  to  abandon 

multitude  might  be  stimulated  to  plunder,  the  field  with  considerable  loss,  and  recross 

and  seized  all  property  belonging  to  owners  the  Saiubre.  The  French  army  pursued  and 

incapable  of    resistance,   or  destitute   of  attacked  tJie  allies  in  several  places  at  once/ 

influence.    Totally  free  from  every  prin-  They  invaded  West  Flanders,  took   pos- 

ciple  of  religion  and  virtue,  without  hu-  ^ssion  of  Werwick,  Meuiii,  and  Furnes,' 

manity,  pity,  or  remorse,  they  proscribed,  and  forojed  the  siege  of  INieuport.     The 

they  murdered,  and  they  pliuidered  ;  the  aHied  leaders  trembled  for  the  fate  of  Ostend, 

war  facilitated  the  extension  of  their  power, .  which  wouWn  probably  have  fallen  into  tlie 
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hands  of  the  victorioua  republicaos,  had 
not  a  considerable  English  armament  under 
sir  Charles  Grey,  which  had  been  destined 
for  the  West  Indies,  unexpectedly  arrived 
before    that   port.      Early  in   September 
Landau  was  invested  by  the  allied  Austrian 
and    Prussian    armies  ;    but,    while    the 
French  maintained    the   strong    lines   at 
Weissenburg,   and  on    the   Lauter,  there 
was  little  prospect  of  the  siege  terminating 
successfully.     On  the  13th  of  October  the 
Austrian  general  Wurmser,  made  a  grand 
attack  upon  the  lines  of  Lauter,  and  if  the 
account  published  by  the  convention  be 
authentic,  the  French  generals  permitted 
the  Austrians,  almost  without  resistance, 
>o  force  the  lines  ;   the  whole  of  which, 
together  with  the  town  of  Lauterburg,  were 
carried  with  so  much  rapidity,   that  the 
French  were  unable  to  remove  their  artil- 
lery.   The  town  of  Weissenburg  madej^a 
W»ore  fonnidable  resistance,  and  was  not 
carried  without  the  loss  of  nearly  1000  men 
^a  the  part  of  the  assailants.    The  French 
retreated  towards  Hagenau,  from  which, 
ao  the  18th,  they  were  dislodged.      The 
Austrian  general  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
towards  Strasbargh,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,     A  plot  bad  been 
icHrmed  by  some  of  the  magistrates,  and 
Vy  the  principal  citizens,  to  surrender  this 
important  place  to  the  enemy  ;  but  the 
completion  af  their  design  was  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  two  commissioners  from 
the  convention,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force.      These  commissioners   were    sent 
for  the  express  purpose  of  reorganizing  the 
armies,  and  of  infusing  fresh  spirit  into  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers.     Complete  success 
attended  their  measures.     They  ordered 
immense  reinforcements  from   the  neigh« 
lieuring  departments  ;  the  individuals  con* 
cemed  in  the  plot  to  deliver  up  the  city 
ivere  imprisoned,    and  general    Irimbert, 
who.  was  convicted,  but  on  uncertain  evi- 
dence of  treachery,  in  giving  up  the  lines 
of  Weissenburg,  was  shot  at  the  head  of 
the  army  on  the  9th  of  November.     These 
spirited  proceedings,    however,    were  not 
sufficient  to  save  Fort  Vaubau,  formerly 
called  Fort  Lewis,,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  tibe  Rhine,,  from  falling;^ 


through  the  treachery  of  its  commander 
into  the  hands  of  general  Wurmser.     At 
this  place  terminate  the  successes  of  the 
Austrian  general.     On  the  2Ist  of  Novemr* 
ber  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the 
republican  army  penetrated  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Hagenau.     In  the  meanwhile  the 
French  army  of  the  Moselle  advanced  to 
co-operate  with    the    grand  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  united  armies  were  entrusted 
to  the  command  of  general  Pichegru.    Im« 
mediately  after  their  junction  they  defeated 
the    Prussians  in   the  neighbourliood  e£ 
Saarbruck,  thirty-six  miles  east  of  Metz  ;- 
on  the  subsequent  duy  they  forced  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  at  Bliesca^tle,  and, 
without  giving  them  any  time  to  recover 
from  their  consternation,  they  proceeded 
towards  Deux  Fonts.     By  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  general  Hoche,  the  heights  of 
Millback  and  Homback   were    speedily 
subdued,   and  the    Prussians  discovered 
that  Deux  Fonts  was  no  longer  tenable^ 
On  the  29th  and  30th,   the  republicans, 
under  Hoche,  suffered  severely  by  nmkio|p 
a  desperate  attack  on  the  posts  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,   in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lantern;    but  they  soon  experienced  aa 
ample  compensation  in  the  victories  of  the 
commander-inHchief,  who,  on  the  8th  of 
December,   obtained  all  tlie  redoubts  of 
the   enemy  which  defended  Hagenau,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.    The  22nd  wae 
equally  glorious  to  the  French,  who  made 
a  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  allies,  in  dia*^ 
lodging  them  from  Bischoilers*    Two  davs 
afterwards  the   republicans    pursued  the 
fugitives  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Wrotte^ 
where  the  enemy  were  reported  to  be  as. 
strongly  fortified  as  at  Jemappe^  but  nothing; 
could  now  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the. 
French.      Pichegru  began   to  attack  thei 
allies  with  his  artillery  in  the  usual  form», 
but  finding  that  the  cannonading  proved, 
ineflectual,  and  that  the  ardor  of  his  troops. 
was  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  he  marched 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  entrenchinentSr. 
which  he  carried  after  a  desperate  resist?- 
ance  of  three  hours,  obtaining  potssession 
of  all  the  posts  which  the  allies  had  aban<! 
donod.     He  made  a  triumphant  entry  mto. 
Weissenburg  on  the  ^io  of  the  same 
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mouth,  general  Wtinnser  eflected  his  re- 
treat to  the  Rhine,  and  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick obtained,  with  difficnlty,  a  temporary 
refuge  under  the  walls  of  Mentz. 

On  the  10th  of  August  lord  Hood,  who 
had  been  dispatched  with  a  powerful  fleet 
from  England,  appeared  on  Marseilles, 
but  too  late  to  prevent  its  surrender.  He 
then  repaired  to  Toulon,  where  he  was 
reinforced  by  a  Spanish  squadron  under 
rear-admiral  Gravina.  Langara,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Spanish  fleet,  after- 
wards joined  him.  Immediately  on  ap> 
pearing  before  the  port,  he  transmitted  the 
first  of  the  following  documents  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  town,  and  adopted 
the  usual  means  of  promoting  the  circula* 
tion  of  the  second. 

PRELIMINARY  DECLARATION. 

^*  If  a  capital  and  encplicit  declaration  in 
favour  of  monarchy  is  made  at  Toulon  and 
Marseilles,  and  the  standard  of  royalty 
hoisted,  the  ships  in  the  harbour  dis- 
mantled, and  the  port  and  forts  provision- 
ally at  my  disposition,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
^ess  and  regress  with  safety,  the  people 
of^  Provence  shall  have  all  the  assistance 
and  support  his  Britannic  majesty's  fleet 
under  my  command  can  give  ;  and  not  an 
atom  of  private  property  of  any  individual 
shall  be  touched,  but  protected  ;  having 
no  other  view  thfin  that  of  restoring  peace 
to  a  great  nation  upon  just,  liberal,  and 
honourable  terms :  this  mnst  be  the  ground- 
work of  the  treaty. 

"  And  whenever  peace  takes  place, 
which  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  soon,  the 
port,  with  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
forts  of  Toulon,  shall  be  restored  to  France, 
with  the  stores  of  every  kind,  agreeable  to 
the  schedule  that  may  be  delivered. 

"  Given  on  board  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ship  Victory,  off  Toulon,  this  23rd  of 
August,  1793. 

(Signed)        ''  Hood." 

PROCLAMATION, 

By  the  right  hon.   Samuel,   lord   Hood, 
▼jce-admiral  of  the  red^  and  commander- 


in-chief  of  his  Britannic  aiajest3rs  squa* 
dron  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c. 

'*  To   the    inhabitants  in  tlie  towns  and 
provinces  in  the  south  of  France. 

"  During  four  years  you  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  revolution,  which  has  plunged 
you  in  anarchy,  and  rendered  you  a  prey 
to  factious  leaders.  After  having  destroyed 
your  government,  trampled  under  foot  the 
laws,  assassinated  the  virtuous,  and  au* 
thorized  the  commission  of  ct*imes,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  propagate  thronghout 
Europe  their  destructive  system  of  every 
(social  order.  They  have  constantly  held 
forth  to  you  the  idea  of  liberty,  while  they 
have  been  robbing  you  of  it.  Every  where 
they  have  preached  respect  to  persons  and 
property,  and  every  where  in  their  name  it 
has  been  violated  ;  they  have  amused  you 
with  the  sovereigntv  of  the  people,  which 
they  have  constantly  usurped  ;  they  have 
declaimed  against  the  abuses  of  royalty,  in 
order  to  establish  their  tyranny  upon  the 
fragments  of  a  throne  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  your  li^itimate  sovereign. 
Frenciimen  !  you  groan  under  the  pressure 
of  want,  and  the  privation  of  all  specie;  your 
Commerce  and  your  industry  are  anni- 
hilated, your  agriculture  is  cbecked,  and^ 
the  want  of  provisions  threatens  you  with 
a  horrible  famine.  Behold,  then,  the 
faithful  picture  of  your  wretched  condition ; 
a  situation  so  dreadful  sensibly  afflicts  the 
coalesced  powers  ;  they  see  no  other  re- 
medy  but  the  re-establishment  of  the 
French  monarchy.  It  is  for  this,  and  the 
acts  of  aggression  committed  by  the  execu- 
tive  power  of  France,  that  we  have  armed  in 
conjunctionwith  theother  coalesced  powers. 
After  mature  reflection  upon  these  leading 
objects,  1  come  to  offer  you  the  force  with 
which  I  am  entrusted  by  my  sovereign,  in 
order  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human 
blood,  to  crush  with  promptitude  the  fac- 
tious, to  re-establish  a  regular  government 
in  France,  and  tliereby  maintain  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  Europe.  Decide,  there- 
fore, definitively,  and  with  precision.  Trust 
your  hopes  to  the  generosity  of  a  loyal  aiu] 
free  nation.    In  its  name  I  have  just  given 
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an  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  well-dis- 
posed inhabitants  of  MarseHles,  by  grant- 
ing  to  the  commissioners  sent  on  board  the 
fleet  under  my  command  a  passport  for 
procuring  a  quantity  of  grain,  of  which  this 
great  town  now  stands  so  much  in  need. 
Be  expHcit,  land  I  fly  to  your  succour,  in 
order  to  break  the  chain  which  surrounds 
you,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  making 
many  years  of  happiness  succeed  to  four 
years  of  misery  and  anarchy,  in  which 
your  deluded  country  has  been  involved, 

"Given  on  board  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ship  Victory,  off  Toulon,  the  23rd  of 
August,  1793, 

.  (Signed)        "  Hood, 

''  By  command  of  the  admiral, 

(Signed)    "  John  M^Arthur.** 

Declarutiim  made  to  admiral  lord  Hood. 

The  general  committee  of  the  sections 
of  Toulon  having  read  the  proclamation  of 
aqmiral  lord  Hood,  commander-in-chief  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  squadron,  together 
with  liis  preliminary  declaration ;  and,  after 
iiaving  communicated  these  two  papers  to 
all  the  citizens  of  the.  town  of  Toulon, 
united  in  sections ; 

Considjering  that  France  is  torn  by 
anarchy^  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  exist 
longeE  a  prey  to  the  factions  with  which 
the  country  is  agitated,  without  its  total 
desti-uction ; 

Considering  that  the  southern  depart- 
ments,, after  having  made  long  efforts  to 
resist  the  oppression  of  a  party  of  factious 
men,  w.ho  liave  conspired  to  ruin  them, 
find  themselves  drained  and  deprived  of  all 
resources  te>  aimihilate  tliis  coalition  of  the 
evil-disposed ; 

Considering,  in  short,  that,  determined 
not  to  submit  to-  the  tyranny  of  a  conven- 
tion that  ha&  sworn  to.  ruin  the  nation,  the 
peof3le  of  Toulon,  and  those  of  Marseilles, 
would  rather  have  recourse  to  the  geoerosity 
of  a  loyal  people,  who  have  manifested  the 
desire  of  protecting  the  true  Frenchmen, 
against  the  anarchists  who  wish^  to.  ruin. 
them. 


Declare  to  admiral  Hood, 

t.  That  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Toulon  is  to  reject  a  constitution 
which  does  not  promote  their  happiness,  to 
adopt  a  monarchic  goyernment,  such  as  it 
was  originally  by  the  constituent  assembly 
of  1789 ;   and,  in  consequence,  they  have 

Eroclaimed  Lewis  XVII.  son  of  Lewis  X  VL 
LING,  and  have  sworn  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  no  longer  suffer  the  despotism  of 
the  tyrants  which  at  this  time  govern 
France. 

II.  That  the  White  Flag  shall  be  hoisted 
the  instant  the  English  squadron  anchors 
in  the  road  of  Toulon,  and  it  will  there 
meet  the  most  friendly  reception. 

III.  That  the  ships  of  war  now  in  the 
road  will  be  disarmed  according  to  admiral 
Hood's  wishes. 

IV.  That  the  citadel  and  the  forts  of  the 
coast  shall  be  provisionally  at  the  disposal 
of  the  said  admiral  ;  hut,  for  the  better 
establishing  the  union  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  two  people,  it  is  requested 
that  the  garrison  shall  be  composed  of  aa 
equal  number  of  French  and  English,  and 
that  nevertheless  the  command  shall  devolve 
to  the  English. 

V.  The  people  of  Toulon  trust  that  the 
English  nation  will  furnish  speedily  a  force 
sufficient  to  assist  in  repelling  the  attacks- 
with  which  they  are  at  this  moment  threat- 
ened by  the  army  of  Italy,  which  marches- 
towards  Toulon,  and  by  that  of  general^ 
Carteaux,  who  directs  his  forces  against 
Marseilles. 

VI.  That  the  people  of  Toulon,  full  of 
confidence  in  the  generous  offers  of  admiral 
Hood,  trust  that  all  those  who  hold  civil, 
and  military  employments  shall  be  canr^ 
tinned  in  their  places,  and  shall  not  h^ 
annoyed  in  their  respective  occupations* 

VII.  That  the  subsistence  and  succours 
of  every  kind,  of  which  Toulon  stands  80> 
much  in  need,  will  be  assured  to  the  inr 
habitants  by  the  combined  fleet  of  the  powers 
coalesced. 

VI II.  That  wheii  peace  will,  have  been 
re-established  in  France,  the  ships  and  forts 
w4)ich  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  shall  be  restoi'ed  to  the  Frenrb 
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nation,  in  tbe  Btmid  state  they  were  in  when 
the  inventory  was  delivered. 
•  It  is  according  to  this  declaration,  if 
approved  by  admiral  Hood,  that  the  IW- 
lonese  -will  regard  themselves,  with  good 
heart  and  will,  as  belonging  to  the  English 
and  the  pther  powers  cpalesced,  [and  by 
whose  snccour  will  be  brought  about  tliat 
peace  after  which  they  hav^  panted  so  long* 

(Signed) 

Beatideal,  president.     Rebonl,  vice-presi^ 

/  dent.  Revnaud,  secretary.  La  Poype  Ver- 

trieux.  DeydierCadeL  Andraw.  Vialis* 

Barthelemy,  c&mmissary  of  the  depart- 

\   ment.  Possel.  Fournier.  Grival.  Bte.  De- 

vant  Antoine  Gabert.  Porte.  J^re,  and 

L.  Cadiere^commissioieso/themMnieipaH* 

ty.  C.  Garribow.  BouUement.    Ferrand. 

Chanssegros,    eommandant     of    arms. 

Bui^ues.     RicKaud,  commissary  of  the 

'  municipality.      Metfrund,    president  ef 

^  the  municipality.     Bertrand.      Sicard. 

Though  it  appears  from  these  docnments 
that  the  central  committee  composed  of 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  had  agreed 
to  surrender  the  port,  arsenals,  aad  forts,, 
in  trust  to  admiral  Hood,  and  had  pro* 
claimed  Lewis  XVIL  yet  a  great  propor« 
tion  of  the  people  and  even  the  galley  slaves 
were  averse  to  these  measures.    But  the 
most  formidable  opposition  origiiiated  on 
the  part  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  fleets 
Rear-admiral  TrogofjT  had  entered  into  all 
the  views  of  the  British  commander,  bnt 
he  found  a  powerful  adversary  in  his  col* 
fescue,  superintends nt  of  the  naval  force 
at  Toulon,  Mons.  St.  Julien.    This  officer 
had  been  charged  by  two  of  the  deputies 
on  mission  at  Marseilles,  to  cause  himself 
to  be  recogniaed  as  admiral-in-chief,  and 
to  adopt  proper  measures  for  the  safety  of 
the  navv.    He  accordingly  assembled  the 
crews  or  the  men  of  war,  and  was  instantly 
elected  their  chief.    On  this,  Trogoff  re* 
tired  to  the  city,  and  took  possession  of 
the  forts  on  the  left  of  the  harbour.    After 
a  variety  of  unsuccessful  measures  had 
been  adopted,  %vith  the  view  of  gaiaingover 
the  caiptainsj  the  revolutionai*y  committee 
declared  that  it  would  only  allow  tbem  the 
space  oi  half  an  hous  to  consent  to  the 


itttrbductloa  of  the  combined  floet^  at  etli« 
expiration  of  which  period,  the  f^rts  should 
fire  wiUi  red  hot    sl^ot    w  their  ships*^ 
These  menaces,  instead  of  intiinidating  tW 
s^uadrojD,  seemed  to  render  it  more  deler-^ 
mined,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  jsoimeil 
of  dfficers,  that  they  would  rather  destroy 
the  city  a^  perisli  tbiemselves,  thai^  eoii# 
sent  to  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  sqiiair 
dron  into  tlie  port  of  Toulon*.    Both  partieti* 
were  now  preparing  to  have  recourse  W 
extremities^  when  some  of,  the  townsmen,,, 
knowing  that  the  commanders  of  several 
of  the  ships  were  not  unfriendly  to  tl^^ 
views,  deta^mined  to  enter  into  a  n^otiationi. 
and  eflect  their  object    by   conciliatory 
measures.      Means  were  accordingly  re* 
cnrred  to,' which  proved  successiuL    Thk 
goiT,  having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  % 
corvette,  under  protection  of  the  rarayarts^ 
immediately  saued  for  and  anchored   \m 
the  roads.    On  his  arrival  withii^  sight  of' 
the  fleet,  he  fired  a  gun,  and  threw  out  % 
signal. for  the  ships. to  join  him.    On  this;, 
nearly  all  of  them   saluted  th^efr  former 
admiral,  and  placed  themselves  und^  hi# 
command.    St.  Julim,  wh^  is  described 
in  lord  Hood's  dispatches,  as  a  turbulent^ 
hot-headed  democrat,  and  to  whom   the 
crews  of  seven  vessels  still  remained  faiths 
fttl,  was  desirous  of  opposing  the  entrance- 
of  the  English  fleet  \  but,  seeing  himself 
abandoned  by  the  officers,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing,  and 
made  hifi  escape  in  a  boat.    All  opposition^ 
being  terminated,  1500  m%rk  were  landed 
from  the  JSnglish  fleet,   and  immediately 
took   possession  of  Fort  Malgue..     The 
French  ships  were  warped  into  ^  the  inner 
road,  according  to  agreement,  and  on  the- 
next  day  the  combined  squadrons  anchored 
in  the  outer    road;   after    wbif^h,^   lOOd^ 
Spaniards  were  sent  onshore  to  strengtheor 
the  English  garrison..    Rear-adiniral  Good* 
aH  wasi  declared  governor,  and  vear-admiral 
Gravina  cammmndanJt  of  the  tr4>ops. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of' 
MarseiHes,  Carteaux  directed  his  maix^hi 
to  Toulon,  his  army  beifig  augmented  by 
a  levy^en  masse  of  the  soiUhern  provinees.. 
In  his  progress  a  portion  6f  bis  /oree  wa» 
defeated  at  OUiouleSy  fa}  a^  part  p£  tba 
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;gM*ii90n'Wd^  dY  Oeorge  Kdth  Elphw-    troops  sent  to  accomplish  tliis  object  pet* 

stdM.    Ciord  MiiigrmvearriyineatToaioDt  formed  it  with  secresy  and  success.    The 

:and  ibeiiig  invested  provisioiially  with  the  republicans  being  unexpectedly  attacked, 

•  combiandof  the  troops,  proposed  efacnating  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  precipitatelv 
that  -poiM/but  before  he  could  execute  bis  fled.    Animated  by  the  facility  with  which 

^teittidn,  it  was  attacked  by  5000  French,  they  obtained  the  first  advautaee,  the  allied 

'Who 'drove  out  the  allies  in  number  only  forces  incautiously  pursued  tbe  fugitires, 

'  400/ WhO'escaped  without  any  considerable  and   were  unexpectedly    attacked    by  a 

Joss.     The  garrison  was  fttr  too  small  for  strong  body  of  troops  which  was  destined 

-the  defence  of  the  place,  though  reinforced  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  forces,  in  case 

'by   3000  Spaniards  from  ^  the    Bxmy    of  they  should  be  discomfited.  While ^neral 

^  Rouslllon,  ^nd  bodies  of  Sardinians  and  O'Hard  was  usxig  every  efibrt  to  bring  off 

Neapolitans.    The  protection  of  Toulon  his  troops  in  as  reg^ilar  a  manner  as  pos- 

^tAepended^onthe  power  of  retainang  a  great  sible,  he  was  wounded  in  the   anu  and 

nuiiiber  of  posts,  which  could  onl)r  be  ac«  made  prisoner  by  the  French.    The  loss 

'liomplished  by  an  ample  provision  of  force,  of  the  allies  in  this  ^engagement,  did  not 

jWhioh  it  was  found  impossible  to  collect,  amount  to  less  than  1000  men  in  killed^ 

'The    dttty,    therefepe,     was    excessively  woundeil,  and  prisoners. 

/lal^aing,  'and  the  affairs  of  posts   were        The  French   having  concentrated  their 

frequjent  and  bloody.      Lord    Mulgrave^  forces,  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Mulgrave, 

with  great  intrepidity,  gained  the  heights  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  or 

»t>f  iLa  4jhas$e,  wliere  a  fort  was  established,  puter  road,  which  commands  the  entrance 

Hearlled,  in  honour  of  that  connnander,  by  into  the  inner,  and  which  here  contracts 

liisiiame.    Tbe^enemy,  in  hopes  of  annoy*  to  about  S900  feet.    The  assault  and  the 

iln^  the  lihippit^  in  the  harbour,  occupied  deifence    of   the   besieged,    were   equally 

4he  Yieights  of  Pharoii,  from  which  they  desperate.    The    fort    was   defended    by 

were  dislodged  after  a  sev<3re  action  which  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  several  mortars, 

-lasted "^e  whole  day,  by  a  body  of  British,  and  more  than  3000  men  ;  but  it  was  im- 

tSpanish,  and  Sardinian  tit>op8.  possible  to  resist  the  vigor  and  intrepidity 

*  By  this  time  Lyons  had  surrendered,  by  which  it  was  assiuled.     It  was  attacked 
^nd  considerable  draughts  from  the  troops  at  five  in  the  umrning  of  the  15th  of  Novem- 

eteployed  in  its  attack,  and  from  the  army  ber,  and  the  republican  flag  was  displayed 

of  Italy,  augmenting  the  force  of  the  be*  on  its  summit  by  six.    The  loss  sustained 

siegers  to  S0,000  men  ;  their  spirit  of  eu<»  by  the  French  on  this  occasion,  amounted 

terprise  became  morevigorous  in  proportion,  to  200  men  killed,  and  500  wounded;  of 

and  affairs  of  posts  became  more  and  more  the  allies,  800  were  killed,  and  500  t^ken 

ii'equent.     Terror  and  treachery  began  to  prisoners,  in  the  latter  of  whom  w^ere  eight 

Operate  among  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  officers,  and  a  Neapolitan  prince,  whose 

and  jealousies  prevailed  among  the  allied  name  has  not  beei)  recorded.      The  loss 

troops  forming  the  garrison      In  the  be-  of  this  fort  gave  the  republicans  the  *com- 

ginning  of  November,  the  command  of  the  mand  of  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour, 

army  of  Italy  devolved  upon  general  Car-  and  such  was  the  terror  of  the  allies  at 

teaux,  while  that  which  laid  siege  to  Toulon  their  unexpected  success,  that  they  aban- 

was  conferred  upon  Dagobert.     lieinforce-  doned  all  the  other  forts  of  which  they  had 

ments  for  tl)€  British  troops  having  arrived  previously  obtained  possession,  and  found 

from   Gibraltar,   under    the  command    of  it  necessary  to  rqmove  their  shipping  be- 

general  O'Hard,  who  had  beeii  previously  yond  the  reach  of  the  shot  and  shells  with 

appointed  governor    and    commander-in-  which  they  were  assailed  by  the  enemy, 

chief,  the  garrison  on  the  dOth,  made  a  On  the  19th  of  December,  the  town„  and 

sortie,  %vith  a  view  to  demolish  tlie  works  part  of  the  shipping,  were  set  on  fire  ia 

of  the  enemy,  which  they  were  erecting  diflferent  places  by  the  allies,  after  which 

trithid  cannotf   idiot  of  the  town.     The  they  began  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  the 
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IMls&ioiiB  tbey  eraeuated   Mrere  oocnptcd    and  ht  aitaatioBS  liiore  open   to  fmblitt? 
bythe  repoHlicaiia  OB  tbeeDSuiDgmoraiia^.    acra^ny.  i 


The  surrender  of  the  naval  araeoal  miui        TJie  haste  with  whieh  the  attiM 

be  in  a  great  measure  attri{>ated  to  th6  donef^  the  city^  enabled  th6  coaqiierorB  tot 

skilful. direction  of  the  Freneh  artillery^  detain    much  valuable  proiftarty*  Wid  tOf 

Avhich  was  committed  to  the  superiotaid-  take  |M>a$e8siot)  *  of  let  nnoiber  0f  vessela. 

ence  of  Napolean  BuoiNAPAnT£,  a  Corsi-  b^tongiog  to  the  allied  powers.    The  d^*-: 

can,  who  had  lately  beea  distinguished  by  jdofitble  sitiiiition  in.  which  the  inhabitants^ 

the  patronage  of'JBarras.      He  was  the  were  left  by  the  desertiofi  anjdl  flight  o^the: 

reputed  son  of  Charles  Bnonaparte^  an  aHies,  afforded  a  decisive  and  melaocboljt; 

attorney  of  Ajaccio^  and  of  his.  wife  Letitia  psoof  of  tba  cruelty  and  inapolioy  of*tbia* 

Raniolini,  afterwards   mistress  of  count  expedition  ;    and  I  shall  Ivu/^  too-  many* 

Marboeuf,  throi%h.  whose  interest  she  ob-  opportunities)  asi  th^  narration  proceeds  t^ 

tained  for  her  husband  the  office  of  solicitor-  condemn  that  syatem,  (if  system  it  can^  be; 

^ieneral  for  the  inland  of  Corsica.     Mar«  called)  of  narrow  and  uoenliglitened  policy 

bceufy  whose  claims  to  regard  him  urith  which  projectedthe  conquest  of  possessioniu 

paternal  affei:tion  were  by  no  means  equive*  wjhich  could  not  be  i;etain^d/  and.  t<>^e: 

cal»  obtained  the  young  Napolean  admis-  vain  ambition  of  momentary  trijuippb,  9%- 

sion  to  a  provincial  sch^  in  France,  and  crificed  tl^  most  sacred  feelitig^  oi  hu-. 

afterwards  removed  him   to  the  military  manity,  and  the  most  obvious  con^iderar^ 

school  at  Paris.     He  entered  the  service  as  tipns  of  justice  aqd  policy.)     '^^'beiipi.  thof 

iieu tenant  of  artillery,  and  soon  after  re-  inhabitants  perceived  that  the  allies  ba^ji 

turned  to  Corsica,  where  general   Paoli  determined  to  leave;  tbwi  to  their  fyit^^ 

appointed  him  successively  captain  and  they  repaired  in  multitudes  t^  the  sl]^ores^i; 

colonel  of  the  national  guards.    On  the^  and  appealed  to    that  protection',  wbicbt 

English    taking   possession  '  of   Corsica,  they  had  expected   to  receive  from   the^^ 

Buonaparte  oiTerecfhis  services  to  Mr.  Elliot,  generosity  and  honour  of  the  British  com*^ 

then  viceroy  of  Corsica,  which  Avere  refused,  manders,  and  which   had  been  promised '^ 

Inconsequence  of  this  disappointment,  he  under    the  most    solemn  and.  deliberate! 

xemoved'  to  France  with  his  mother  and  sanctions.     It  must  indeed  be   a<4cnow-.' 

the  rest  of  his  family,  and  resided  for  some  fedged  that  several  effort^  were  mad^,  t(^- 

lime  in  obscurity  near  Toulon.     On  the  convey  thousands  of  them  to  the  stips,^^ 

capture  of  that  port  by  the  En^ish,  Sali-  yet  it  was  found  impossible  not  to  leave f 

cetti  recommended  him   to    Barras,    the  multitudes  behind^  to  suD^r  the  persecur: 

acting  commissary,  and  to  the  opportunity,  tion  apd  the  tortures  whicU.  m  ould,  bq  in-^* 

which  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  presented  dieted   upon  them  by  their  countrymen.! 

him,,  of  testifying  his  skill,  his  intrepidity^  I^umbers   of  them  were,  beheld  a?  they, 

and   his  inhumanity,   the   last .  of  which  stood  on.  the  beach  to  perpetrate  the  cringe  I 

q^uathies   was  always  a  recommeudatioa  ^f  deliberate  suicide,  deeming  that  a. more. 

to  the  !  French  government,   must  be  at!  lenient  mode  of  terminating  existence,  than ^ 

tributedthe  origin  of  his  future  greatness^  thie  revengeful  cruelty  of  their  countrymen: 

After  having  contributed  to  the  expulsion  others^  tbr,ew   themselves  into  the  water, ^' 

of  the  confederates,  he  was  entrusted  with,  vainly  endeaicouring  to  reach  the  ^ritish^ 

the  punishment  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  vessels..    The  flames  continued,  tp, spread: 

abjured  the  authority  of  the  convention,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and;  the  ships; 

and  favoured  the  enen^ies  of  France  ;  and  previously  set  ou.fire,^  were  pv-eVj^  moment^ 

exhibited  in  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary^  expected  ip  blow  up,,and' to  bUry'  the  per- - 

office,  the  same  ferbcity  of  temper^    the  sons,^  the  builditigsi,    an4    the'  property 

same  insensibility  to  aljl  the  sj^mpatbies  of  that   surrounded    l|iem>    in.  irretrievable  > 

human  nature,  and  the  same  determined  destructibn.. 

*^nd  ingenious  malignity,,  which  marked  his        But  if  the  Ijind   exhibited'  a  scene  oPc 

4^Qnduct.  on   more    iipportant    occasions,  unexampled- hotror,  the  spectacle  oc^boardi 
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ikeft9|^t,ilras,  ifpo«ib1e,'«iaiaiore<Ar«il*    gmmumuA.    We  iieitker  pmnded  a  6iw 
ffll.    The  ships  were  filled,  with  a  metiej    tfoficiently  mmeioBs  to  secim  eor  con- 


!gnmp  #f  mil  ^eseripHomip  mes,    wMnen^  ^uest  after  it  was  madc^  nor  withdrew  from 

afid^Aidrea^^daiidyoinqg^.andofvafioos  apositioa  no  loagerto  be  retained,  at  a 

•ations.     The  groans  of  wounded   and  aomeat  when  negotiatiott  in  frtpur  of  the 

idying  patients  firein  the  ▼arious  hospitals,  iidttbilants,  or  the  flight  of  individoalB 


the  monrnfal  ex^IaniatioBa  and  despairing  nost  obnoxioas  to  the  cmiventioD,  niq[bt 

jcriesefttnltitndes^  for  their  parents,  wiTes,  have  bera  possible.     We  attempted  the 

fmsbaads,  and  <^ldren,    who  had  been  enterprise  at  any  risk,  and  without  any 

mnavoidably  left  on  shore,  and  the  frantic  rcf;ard  to  the  weMure  of  the  inhabitants  ^ 

gestnres  and  melanelioljr  eonntenauces  of  we  occupied  the  town  as  long  as  we  could 

those  ,who  had  been  reduced  by  the  late  without  foresight,  without  reflection,  and 

erenti^  ftom  the  highest  affluence  to  die  without  any  leding  of  humanity.     We 

most  deplorable  poverty,  presented  in  their  retired  as  soon  as  we  found  the  place  ua- 

combination  a  picture  of  misery,  anguish,  tenable,  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  evade 

and  distress,   aisgraceflil  to   the  govern-  the  fury  or  eqdure  the  persecutions  of  the 

meat,   which,  in  the  pnreuit  of  a  minor  government  they  had  offended ;  dispirited . 

•object  of  policy,  had  thus  endangered  the  by  misfortune,  exasperated  by  disappomt* 

happiness  of  thousands,  arid  multiplied  tiie  ment,  and  loud  in  their   expressions  of 

Jkmrces  of  guilt,  misfortune,  and  despair,  resentment,  against  English  injustice  and 

I  have  alr»dy  expressed  my  cfmdid  but  ingratitude. 

decided  approbation  of  the  goieral  policy  The  British  found  thirty*one  ships  of 
<of  William  Pitt,  but  it  was  unfortunately  the  liue  at  Toulon,  of  which  thirteen  were 
the  great  and  repeated  error  of  him  and  left  behind,  nine  burnt  in  the  harbour,  and 
Ills  coadjutors,  that  in  their  prosecution  of  one  at  Leghorn,  besides  four  more  which 
extensive  schemes,  and  in  their  views  of  lord  Hood  had  sent  to  Rochfort  and  Brest 
|;eneral  benevolence,  tney  utterly  disre-  with  500  seamen  belonging  to  France,  as 
igarded  the  nature  and  the  immediate  con-  he  laboured  under  considerable  apprehen- 
aeq^uences  of  the  incidental  measures  by  sion  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  confide 
wbich  their  plans  were  to  be  accomplished,  in  them.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  ac* 
At  the  moment  when  they  ^ere  seriously  quired  by  this  sanguinary  and  expensive 
Mkd  enthusiastically  employed  in  arranging  expeditioo  to  Toulon,  ho  more  than  three 
the  dkfetice  or  projecting  the  deliverance  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates  ;  lord 
4>f  Europe^  their  subordinate  measures  were  Hood  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  off*  a 
fatal  to  ourselves,  destructive  to  our  greater  number.  Hie  French  took  from 
allies^  and  injurious  to  the  objects  of  our  the  allies  100  pieces  of  cannon,  400  oxen, 
compassion.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  British  sheep,  and  hogs^  vast  quantities  of  forege, 
minister  to  be  well  assured  that  hit  de-  and  every  other  species  of  provision.  When 
eigns  on  the  coast  or  the  possessions  of  me  the  news  arrived  in  Paris  of  tiie  red^ture 
eaetnjf  should  not  conduce  by  their  pos-  of  Toulon,  a  grand  festival  was  ordered  to 
sible  fiedlure,  to  the  punishment,  disgrace,  be  celebrated  in  that  city  on  the  30th  of 
and  discouragement,  of  the  friends  of  December.  It  was  attended  by  all  the 
Bagland;  that  if  any  conquest  were  gained,  members  of  the  convention,  who  went  in 
it  shonld  be  so  permanent  as  to  prevent  procession  from  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
the  {>ossibility  of  our  partizans  becoming  flatipnal  to  Ae  Champs  de  Mars. 
<he  victims  of  Gallic  revenge,  or  so  tenable  Rear-admiral Trogoff*^  on  board  thecom- 
as td  permit  the  most  secure  and  extensive  merce  de  Marseilles,  with  the  Puissant 
stipulations  in  their  favour.  In  the  ex-  and  Pompee,  two  odier  ships  of  the  Iiae» 
pedition  to  Toulon  we  acted  as  if  we  had  aiid  the  Pearl,  ^  Arethusa,  and  Topaze 
plroceeded  on  a  regular  plan  to  expose  the  frigates,  with  several  corvettes,  formed  part 
friends  of  loyalty  and  of  England,  to  the  of  the  Eodish  fleet,  which,  under  the  cosft- 
exemplary  vengeance    of  the  republican  mand  of  lord  Hood,  proceeded  to  Hierea 
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kqp,  *«id  fMKm  iAer  twddibd  fhe  moi^  ^o^  nwJ&etAng  the  M»Io]nMitt   of  external 

men,  and  duldren^  mith  which  .his  decks  force  for  the  eslsibmhflieiit   of  order  ia 

were  encnmbered.  France,  as  such  intefference  was  esseatial 

Thus  after  a  siMc  of  three  months  'and  to  the  secorify  and  repose  of  other  powers ; 

an  incessant  asaanlt  of  fire  successive  days  recoinmendia^   an    hweiUtary  nioaaechy; 

and  nif  hts,  Toulon  was  restored  to  Fraoce :  yet  not  insisting^  on  tiie  exclusion  of  any 

the  bttieging  army,  which  had  provided  other  form  of   government  which  might 

four  thcmsaod    ladders    for  an    assault,  prove  compatible  with  the  safety  and  peace 

havidg  entered  it  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  of  Europe* 

morning  subsequent  to  the  evacuation.    Of       It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  proceecU 

<he  inhabitants  who  had  borne  arms  against  ings  of  tiie  succefl»ful  party  in  France  after 

their  country,  or  fovoured  die  cause  of  the  the  destruction  of  the  Ghrendists*  The  fac- 

allies,  some  stiU  remained,  and  these  either  tion  of  Robeqnerre  was  indisputably  trium-* 

put  an  end  to  their  existence  by  a  volun-  phant,  &e  system  of  terror  was  completely 

tary  death,  or  peririwd  by  Ihe  guillotine  establidied,  and  the  government  of  France 

and  the  musket.    The  rlKNii  cruel  punish-  was  become  a  government  oi  blood,  to  be 

ments    were  inflicted  on    the    royalists,  sustained  bjr  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine, 

and  ihe  conquerors  sullied  their  victory.  The  execution  |(tf  Cnstine  was  succeeded 

and  di^nnKsed   themselves  by  a   tarrible  by  thatt  ot  Aie  unfortunate  queen.     After 

and    indiscriminate  ^  carnage.     Workmen  the  murder  of  hear  jlI4ated  hnidmnd,  she 

were  invited  from  all    the  neighbouring  had  bemi  separated  from  her  faitfily  in 

departments    to    destroy   the     priocipal  the  Temple,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  she 

houses;  the  population  was  visibly  de-  vras  suddenly  conveyed  to  the  Ckmciei^erie, 

creased  by  daily  butchery  ;  the^  name  of  a  prison  destined  for  the  reception  of  the 

Port   de  la    Montague  was  substituted,  vilest  malefocfcors*     In  this  situation  she 

by  a  decree,  for  that  of  Toulon  ;  and  the  vras  treated  with  every  variety  of  vnlgar 

citizens  were  declared  to  be  no  longer  insult,  and  subjected  to  every  torturOp  short 

Mithin  the  protection  of  the  law.  of  personal  yiolenoe,   whid|   inhumanity 

The  fleets   of  the  contending  nations  could  invent.    The  cell  in  which  she 


bad  no  engagement  in  this  year,  but  some  inunured  was  only  etght  .feet  souare,  her 

maritime  expeditions    were    underttaken.  bed  was  a  mattrass  of  straw,  and  her  food 

An  armament  sailed  to  Tobago,  and  the  of  the  meanest  kind«    She  was  denied  the 

island  was  earity  reduced:   but  when  a  privilege  of  being  alone,  two  soldiers  being 

squadron   had  appeared  with  a    similar  appointed  to  wstch  her  ni|^t  and  dav. 

view  before  Martinique,  the  debarkation  On  the  15th  ef  October  she  was  brougat 

of  a  small  force  proved  fruitless  and  the  before  the  revirfutionary  tribunal.    A  com- 

invaders  quickly  retired.'   In  the  northern  mittee  of  the  Jacobin  dub  was  selected 

partof  the  western  hemisphere,  the  islands  to  prepare  the  act   of  accusation,    and 

of  St:  Pierre  and  «Miquelon  were  added  Hebert,  one  of  tte  agents,  accused  her  of 

to  the  Britidi  possessions.    In  India  the  havipg  formed  an  incestuous  intercourse 

s^ips  and  foctories  of  the  enemy  were  with  her  ewn  sOn,  a  prince  not  more  than 

taken  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  war  ^  e^t  years  old.     The  act  of  accusation 

arrived,  and  Pondicherry  was  surrendered  '  was  a  repetition  of  the  libels  which  had 

by  a  spiritless  garrison.    In  the  MediteN  been  repeafedly  pronounced  { m  the  con* 

nnean,  our  Aaval  commanders  endeavouMd  vention,  and  circulated  with  so  much  ma* 

to  intimidate  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  lignity  and  industry.     Some  ^allusions  to 

aind  ^e  republic  of  Genoa,  into  a  union  Hhe  irregiriaiilies  of  her  life  were  made  in 

*with  die  aHied'  powers,  but  these  eftirts  ^  interrogatory  to  which  she  was  snb* 

were  oountaracted  1>7  tke  desire  of  peace,  jected;  but  she  answered  wkh  mngnani* 

and  die  inflnence  of  French  intrigue.    On  mous  defiance,  that  no  one  could  r^oice 

the  Will  of  October,    a  declaration  was  more  than  heraeU;  that  #«veryact  of  bar 

^Uishedte  the  part  of  Great  firitain,  life  should  be  cloaelyuiveatigatod.   During 


lit 
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th«  progress  at  Iter  triai,  ber  deportment 
Ivas  firm,  dignified,  and  composed  ;  her 
acquittal  was  npt  expected  ;  the  fpronnn- 
ciation  of  the  sentence  being"  resolved 
befin^  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  she 
was  fimnd  guilty  (October  15thy  of  all  the 
charges,  and  sefntenced  to  die  on  the 
following  day.  Before  she  was  conducted 
te  her  dungeon  it  was  four  in  the  morning, 
and  twelve  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
infliction  of  the  sentence.  She  was  not 
allowed  a  cler^man  of  her  own  choice, 
bnt  provided  with  a  constitutional  priest. 
At  half  past  eleven  the  queen  was  brought 
out  of  prison,  and  conducted  in  a  common 
cart  to  the  place  of  execution;  Her  hair 
was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  back  of  her 
head,  vwhich  was  covered  with  a  small 
white  cap  :  she  wore  a  white  undress, 
ber  hands  were  tied  behind  bar,  and  she 
sat  with  her  back  to  the  horses.  The 
royal .  victim  met  her  fiite  widi  courage, 
and,  during  her  progress  to  the  place  of 
execution,  betrayed  neither  weakness,  nor 
affectation  of  superior  heroism.  She  sub* 
ooitted  to  her  fate  with  calm  resignation, 
on  the  same  spot  where  her  husband  had 
formerly  suffered.  T4ie  body  ^was  throvvn 
into  a  grave  in  the  church  yard  of  La 
Madelaine,  which  was  filled  up  widtquick- 
lime. 

The  death  of  the  queen  was  succeeded* 
by  the  massacre  or  execution  of  every  in* 
dividual  "Whose  talents  or*  opinions  r^n- 
der^  him  the  object  of  mispicicm  or  alarm 
to  the^action  of  Robespierre,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  victims  were  found  the  names  of 
Manuel,  president  of  the  commune  of 
iPla^is,  the  leariied  add  philosophic  Bail] y, 
and  the  virtuous  Rabaufe  de  St.  Etienne. 
La  Hrwti  the  mnrister,  made  his  escape 
from  Paris,  bnt  was  seized  in  a  cock-loft 
^loA  put  to  death.  Ciaviere,  On  receiving 
his  act  of  dccusatien,  stabbed  himself,  andf 
his  wiffe  swallowed  poison.  Roland  wa9 
twice  arrested  during  the  contest  of  thel 
two- factions,  and  bad  both  times^the  good 
fortune  to  be  liberated.  On  the  ksi  qc* 
casion  he  made  his  escape  from  Paris,  and 
his  wife  was  taken  into  custody  a3  a 
Postage  for.  him.  She  vraAi  afterwavda 
Sberated,  and  again  mmre    fertaally  iini 


Erisoned  in  St.  Pelagic,  where  she'awai^^ 
er  fate  with  firmness,  arid  passed  s  greatr 
portion  of  her  time  in  writing.  After  tfaer 
execution  of  the  Brissotines,  she  was  in« 
terrogated  before  the  revolutionary  triy 
bunal,  and,  after  a  short  abode  in  t^e 
Conciergerie,  sentenced  to  death.  Roland,, 
when  he  heard  of  his  wife's  execution,, 
quitted  his  assylum  at  Rouen,  and  stabbed: 
himself  on  the  high  road  to  Paris. 

To  secure  the  triumph  of  murder,  in*- 
justice,  and  rapacity,  Robespierre  was* 
well  aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  to^ 
efface  from,  the  mind  of  the  people  every 
impressi(m  of  religion.  Eveiy  endeavour 
was  made  ta  d^rade  the  character  and 
aggravate  the  distresses  of  the  priesthood. 
Fouche  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Nevers, 
issued  a  decree,  that  ail  r^igious  signs  in. 
streets,  squares,  and  public  places,  should 
be  annihilated.  Every  citizen  deceased^ 
was,  within  forty-eight  hours,  to  be  buried* 
without  ceremony,  in  a  burying-place 
common  to  'aU  persuasions,  planted  with- 
trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  was  to  be 
an  image  resembling  sleep ;  and  on  the 
door  of  the  enclosure  an  inscription,. 
"  Death  is  an  eternal  sieef."  Several^ 
members  of  the  clerical  ^f(ody  attended  at  * 
the  bar  of  the  convention,  declaring  their 
intention  to  divest  themselves  of  the  charac- 
ter with  which  they  had  been  clothed  by 
superstition  ;  and  ,the  triumph  of  impiety, 
was  completed  by  the  celebration  of  a. 
splendid  f6te,  m  which  iZeo^o^jr  was  repre- 
sented as  a  goddess,  personated  by  a 
superanuated  courtezan. .  A  number  of 
allegorical  deities^  liberty,  equality,  in-^ 
divisibility,  and  many  others,  were  conse- 
crated as  objects  of  worship.  To  pro- 
mote this  system  of  paganism,  agentf  wer^e^ 
dispatched  to  all  the  departments  to'  oom^ 
plete  the  change.  The  populace,  who,  in: 
consequence  of  these  proceeditigSj  con* 
sidered  themselves  as  authorised  to  plunder . 
every  place  of  worship,  public  or  private,, 
divided,  with  the  convention,  large  hcaps-t 
of  shrines,  figures^  and  vessels*  hith^rtOr 
employed  in.  the  efiioes  of  n^ligjon.  Aa^ 
thcrecurrenee  of  Sunday  bad  a  natpral  teo^^ 
dency  to  recal  the  minds  of  the  people  tp  tbOr 
remembrance  of  i\mt  fojAier  fajithj.  ai^ 
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<o  ladolgeBce  in  uber  uA  TiKtuooft  habits, 
it  became  one  of  the  first  objects  of  Robes*, 
pierre  to  abolish  the  sabbath.  A  new 
calendar  therefore  was.  introdiiced,  which 


into  twelre  months/  c^naistioK  each  of 
thirty  days,  and  distingq^hed  by  nanaea 
expressive  of  their  usual  protluce,  tempera* 
tare,  or  appeavanoe  ;  \fdiile  to  complete 


destroyed  all  reference  to  Christian  history    the  year,  five  supplementary  days  areadded^ 


and  precepts,  and  whit^h  acknowledged 
no  distinction  of  holy-days  and  sacramental 
periods.  Instead  of  the  seventh  day,  the 
iiteQth  was  appointed  as  an  interval  of  civil 
respite,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  re- 
ligious exercises.    They  divided  the  year 


and  denominated.  Sans  cvllomdes.  As  an 
acquaintance  with  the  dates  of  the  foreign 
journals  and  the  chronology  iDf  French 
^afiSftirs  during  apei:iod  of  m^ny  years,  con* 
siderably  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  tUi 
calendar,  I  shall  here  ipsert  it. 


NEW  FRENCH   CALENDAR 


FOR  THE   YEAR  1793,  COMftTENCING  SEPTEMBER  «l&id. 


New  Frefich  Names 

of  the  Months.        English. 

AUTUMN. 
Vindermaire        Vintage  Month  from 
JBrunuxire  Fog  Month         — 

Frimaire  Sleet  Month       — 

WINTER. 
Nivose  Snow  Month  "^ — 

Pluviose'^  Rain  Month       — 

Ventose  Wind  Month      — 

SPRING.     ' 
Germinal  Sprouts  Month  — 

Floreal  Flowers  Month  — 

Priaiteat  Pasture  Month  — 

SUMMER. 
Messidor  Harvest  Month  — 

Fervidor  Hot  Month        — 

Fructidor        ^    Fruit  Month      — 


2Vm.    •  Duration 

days. 
September^  to  October 21  includes  30 
October  23  to  November  «0  30 

November  21  to  December  20  30 


December  21  to  January  19 
January  20  to  February  18 
February  19  to  March  20 

March  21  to  April  19 
April  20  to  May  19 
May  20  to  June  18 

June  19  to  July  18 
July  19  to  August  17 
August  18  to  September  16 


SANS  CVLhOTlDBS,  as  Feasts  dedicated  to 


JLes  Virtus 
h^  Genie 
JLe  Traml^ 
JUOpinion^ 
Les  Recompenses 


The  Virtues 

September  17 

Genias 

September  18 

Labour 

September  19 

Ofiinion 

September  80 

Revards 

S^iemberSI 

30 

ao 
do 

30 

30 
30 
SO 


365 


•    The  intercalary  day  of  every  £durth  year  is  to  be  called 
1!A  SANS  CULLOTafDE, 
On  which  there  is  to  be  a  national  renovation  of  the  «atli.  To  Live  Pru  or  J>ie. 


iSO 
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The  month  is  divided  into  three  dbcades^  Hie  days  of  irhkh  are  f»Ued»  fimm  tie 

Latin  mimwab^ 

1.  Primidi  4.  Qoartidi  7.  iseptidi 

2.  Duodi  5.  Quiatidi  &  Octodi 

3.  Tridi  6.  Sextidi  9.  Noaodi,  and 

IOl  Decadi,  which  is  to  be  the  day  of  rest.i 


'  The  agitaled  slate  of  the  metropolie^of 
'V^rance,  the  diatresaee  of  the  proTinces^ 
and  the  succesBioa  of  cruelties  which 
attended  the  govmiment  of  Robespierre, 
might  have  been  expected  to  repress  the 
efforts  of  genius,  ana  to  discourage  ever^ 
species  of  literary  and'  philosophical  re- 
search; but  the  ingenuity  and  mental 
activity  ef  the  l^reach  people^  even  on  sab^ 
jects  of  abstract  speculation,  was  con- 
spicuous tinder  a  concurrence  of  the  most 
unpropitious  ^  circumstances.  A  portion 
of  the  convention  formed  a  committee  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  usefol  projects^  and 
-under  the  title  of  the  committee  of  public 
instruction,  became  the  medium  through 
which  many  extensive  reforms  and  useful 
refutations  were  recommended.  A  decree 
was  passed  for  dividing  money,  weights, 
and  measures,  into  decimal  parts ;  the 
erection  of  telegraphs,  accormng  to  the 
plan  of  Chappe,  an  engiaeer,  who  dees  not 
seem  to  have  been  a^are  that  this  instru- 
ment of  communication  had  been  described 
by  an  JSnglish  author  a  century  before, 
was  facilitated!^ by  the  measures  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety ;  and  a  stipend 
of  34flO  livres  each,  (£100,  valuing  tiie  livre 
at  ten  pence,)  was  allowed  to  twelve  students 
in  the  arts,  who  should  reside  in  Italy  and 
Flanders. 

The  measures  relative  to  religion,  aflTord 
ns  aa  opportunity  of  observing  anotb^^ 
feature  in  the  character,  of  Robes]Nerre. 
On  the  publication  o{  a  decree  for  shutling 
up  the  churches,  he  saw  that  the  peeple 
were  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  and  therefore  wth  an  hypocrisy 
well  adapted  to  the  temper  of  a  villain,  he 
made  a  timely  aa<^ce  to  popidarity  by 
recommending  a  repeal  of  the  decree.  His 
influence  over  the  multitude.  *waa  at  thia 
perioicl  unbounded ;  and,,  by  securing  the 
popuHr  favour,  he  was  enabled  to  acquire 


undisputed  ascendency  over  his  associatei* 
Of  these  one  of  the  ablest  was  Daqton. 
This  revolutionist,  though  much  superior 
to  Robespierre  in  the  t^ents  and  accom* 
plishments  which  would  have  commanded 
attention  in  the  Romdn  xur  British  [senate,, 
did  not  e^iial  him  in  the  arts  which  con- 
ciliate an  ignorant  rabble.  The  Parisiaif 
populace  loved  and  revered  Robespierre,, 
because  in  manners,  appearance,  and  tem- 
per, he  was  one  of  themselves,  flis  ruling 
passions  were  fear  and  envy  ;  a  jealousy 
of  superior  tal^it,  which  rendered  him  the 
cruel  and  inveterate  persecutor  of  his 
ablest  coadjutors  and  opponents ;  and  a 
dread  of  their  political  ascendency,  ren-^ 
dered  doubly  intense  by  the  consc^oiisdesa 
of  the  fate  to  which  he  i^would  be  justly 
consigned,  on  his  removal  from  the  ar«- 
bitrary  government  of  the  republic.  He 
hated  and  feared  the  aristocracy  of  geniuSp. 
as  superior  to  his  own  pretcfnsions,  and  as 
the  means  of  effecting  his  downfaU.  But 
his  tyranny,  dreadful  as  it  was,^  i)roduced 
by  its  very  terrora  the  most  gigantic  efforts- 
against  the  enemies  of  France.  * 

The  success  of  the  French  revolutionists 
was  regarded  with  unfeigned  satisfaction^ 
by  the  democrats,  and  disaffected  subjects 
in  other  countries.  Sever^tl  proofs  were 
adduced  of  the  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween the  French  convention  wad  many 
tocieties  established  in  Great  Britaii^  pro- 
fessedly with  the  intention  of  promoting^ 
a  reform  ia  theiystem  of  representation  and 
of  government.  Evea  when  the  acts  of  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  had  deposed  and 
imprisoned  the  king  and  murdered  hia 
friends ;  when,  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy, 
were  devoted  to  destruction  ;  the  English 
societies  eaferly  testified  their  joy  and  con^^ 
gratulations  on  the  success  of  those  with 
whose  prmciples  they  declared  their  own 
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,to  coincide,  and  with  whose  feelings  they 
arowed  the  most  cordial  sympathy.  The 
'  chief  democratical  clubs  of  England  were 
at  this  period  the  revolution  club,  the 
fiiociety  for  constitutional  information, 
and  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
connected  with  .numerous  bodies  of  the 
s^ame  description  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  addresses  transmitted  by  these  clubs 
intimated  their  approval  of  the  docti-ines 
of  the  revolutionists,  and  that  of  the  so- 
ciety for  constitutional  infoi-mation,  was'^ac- 
companied  by  a  present  of  shoes.  TThe 
address  of  the  I^ndon  Corresponding  So- 
ciety was  subscribed  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
a  shoe-maker,  and  Mauriqe  Margarat,  a 
knife-grinder.  The  convention  received 
the  addresses  with  great  satisfaction;  and 
expressed  in  their  reply  the  most  confident 
hopes  that  they  would  shortly  obtain.^ the 
opportunity  of  establishing  a  national  con- 
vention in  England.  The  convention  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  citizenship  on  several 
of  their  correspondents,  and  some  of  the 
departments  chose  for  their  representatives 
such  Englishmen  as  they  supposed  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  expression  of  their  doc* 
trines  and  sentiments.  Of  these  the  most 
conspicuous  were  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley 
and  Thomas  Paine,  The  latter  was  con- 
tented with  a  plain  acknowledgment  of 
thanks,  but  the  reciprocations  of  civility 
between  Priestley  and  the  convention  were 
unworthy  of  a  man  so  justly  and  proudly 
distinguished  by  his  scholastic  attaiuments 
and  his  philosophical  discoveries, 

ThoJUgh  the  arm  of  the  law  be  sufficfenftly 
strong  to  restrain  the  open  invader  of  the 
constitution^  it  was  not  able  to  oppose^ 
with  immediate  energy,  the  secret  arts  of 
its  enemies.  Tp  remedy  the  imperfection 
of  the  law,  by  the  adoption  of  means  of 
counteraction  to  which  thegovernment  could 
not  have  recourse,  an  'association  was 
formed  by  Mr.  Reeves,  a  lawyer,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  protecting  liberty  and 

Property  against  republicans  and  levellers. 
t  would  be  useless  to  descant  on  the  evi- 
dent folly,  injustice,  and  oppression  of 
such  associations ;  and  the  measures  of 
this  in  particular,  were  distinguished  by 
hypocrisy,  bigotry, 'and  insolence.  If  any 
-    Vol.  i; 


thing  can  excite  the* warm  indignation  of 
thehistorian,  and  justify  the  unpremeditated 
expression  of'^his  resentment,  it  is  the  spec-^ 
tacle  of  a  just  and  noble  cause  injured  and 
debased  by  the  interference  of  injudicioua-^ 
partisans.  The  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Reeves 
and  <his  coadjutors,  might  be  read  vrith 
some  degree  of  pleasure  by  those  who  en- 
thusiastically  espoused  the  opinions  which 
he  supported,  but  they  were  well  calculated 
by  their  violence,  intolerance,  and  bigotry, 
to  decide  the  wavering,  provoke  the  Uny- 
perate,  and  exasperate  the  discontented. 

The  spirit  of  innovation  and  r^orm  ex- 
tended fpom  England  to  her  sister  kingdom^, 
and  to  Scotland.     In  Ireland  asocie|-y  waa 
established   for   the  emancipation    of  the 
Roman  catholics.     This  club,  constructed 
on  the  model  of  the  Jacobins,  assumed  the 
name  of  United  Irishmen,  aa  appellation 
afterwards  rendered  so  worthy  of  remem 
brance.     The  United  Irishmen,  a»a  party^ 
were  not  connected  particularly  with  the 
catholics,  but  consisted  of  the  iK4aries  of 
innovation  in  general.     In   Scotland   the 
prevalence  ofseditious  practices  was  so  no^ 
torions,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for 
the  public  safety  to  proceed  with  the  ut 
most  severity  against  offences  of  tlmt  desci*ip* 
tion.     Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  were  sen- 
tenced  to  transportation   by   the   circuit 
court  of  justiciary ;  the  former  for  exciting 
sedition,  the  latter  for  circulating  a  seditious 
hand-bill.    Muir  pleaded  in  hia  vindication,, 
that  he  only  advvsed  the  people  to  pursue 
constitutional  measures  to  obtain  a  reform*. 
Both  these  gentlemen  possessed  fair  and 
un impeached  ittoi-al  characters ,:  and  it  was 
easily  perceived  that  the  judges,  if  they  had 
not  acted  contrary  to  the  express  letter  of  the* 
law,  had  extended  its  severity  to  the  utmost 
limit.  To  obviate  theeiFects  of  this  severity,, 
several  bills  were  introduced  to  emancipate 
the  people  of  Scotland  from  the  evils  of" 
which  they  most  bitterly  complained.    The 
lenity  of  the  gownment,  however,  tended^ 
rather  to  aggravate  than  to  correct  the  evil : 
a  club  of  persons  entertaining  simil&r  sen- 
timents to  those  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  met 
at  Edinburgh,  and  under  the  title  of  the 
Scotch  Convention  of  Delegates,  imitated 
and  supported  all  the  proceedings  of  th^ 
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London  Coi  responding  Society.  Their 
proceedings  were  as  intemperate  as 
destructive  to  the  Mrelfare  of  society,  and 
before  they  had  brought  their  deliberations 
to  a  conclusion,  they  were  ioterrupted  by 
tlie  civil  powei  and  dispersed.  Skirving, 
Margarot,  and  Gerald,  three  of  their  most 
active  members,  were  tried  for  sedition,  and 
received  sentence  of  transportation.  The 
-^conduct  of  the  judges  who  passed  the  sen- 
tence, was  severely  reprehended  even  by 
-the  friends  of  governmeqt,  and  became  the 
subject  of  future  discussion  in  the  English 
-parliament.  -..'■■< 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  evidence 
■which  Great  Britain  had  adduced  of  her 
determination  to  support  the  dearest  in- 
•terests  of  »the  continental  powers,  she  be- 
came at  this  period  the  object  of  selfish 
«nd  malignant  jealousy.  Her  commercial 
prosperity  excited  the  envy  and  the  hatred 
4)f  many  of  the  continental  powers,  and 
•was  regarded  by  Prussia  in  particular, 
as  injurious  to  {he  interest  of  the  other  states 
of  Europe.  Though  it  was  notorious  that 
by  her  excellent  constitution,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  industry  which  it  protected,  ex- 
erting itself  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  Great  Britain  was  enabled 
to  maintain  her  station  among  the  principal 
states  of  Europe  ;  and  was  enabled,  at  this 
moment,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
against  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
France  :  though  it  had  been  repeatedly 
proved,  that  what  is  invidiously  termed  a 
monopoly  of  commerce,  is  highly  beneficial 
to  other  nations,  when  considered  in  their 
individual  capacity  ;  that  it  facilitates  to 
other  nations  the  supply  of  many  useful 
articles  of  life^  and  that,  where  a  competition 


is  permitted  among  the  numerous  merchants 
of  the  same  nation,  monopoly  is  imj)racti- 
cable  ;  yet  the  English  have  been  accused 
by  nations  less  free,  less  industrious,  and 
consequently  less  flourishing,  than  herself, 
of  monopolizing'  tr^de,  engrossing  the 
sources  of  wealth,  and  counteracting  the 
industry  of  others.  These  impressions 
.  created  that  jealousy  which  the  indolent 
always  feel  towards  the  active  and  the 
prosperous,  and  which  the  contemplation 
of  our  abundant  resources  excited  in  states, 
whose  supplies  were  less  copious  or  at- 
tended with  greater  difficulty.  They  were 
Ignorant  that  the  only 'respect  in  which  it 
is  at  all  important  to  the  consumers,  whether 
they  be  provided  with  colonial  produce  by 
this  or  that  European  people,  is  the  degree 
of  industry  and  wealth  in  the  nation  with 
ivhich  they  deal.  Among  nations  equal  in 
other  respects,  the  richest  and  most  in- 
dustrious will  always  sell  at  the  lowest 
price.  The  greater  the  capital,  the  more 
active  the  industry,  the  more  perfect  the 
art  and  ability  employed  in  any  business^ 
so  much  morp  productive  does  it  prove,  ' 
so  much  less  is  the  equivalent  required  from 
the  consumer.  The  productions  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  are  fruits  of  the  navigation,  the 
capital,  the  labour,  and  ingenuity  of  the 
British  nation.  As  far  as  others  possess 
not  the  same  advantages  and  resources  to 
enable  them  to  sell  at  the  same  prices,  and 
as  long  as  they  continue  incapable  of  so 
doing,  so  far  and  so  long  must  the  commer- 
cial predominance  of  the  English,  or  what 
is  improperly  called  commercial  monopoly, 
remain  a  decided  and  evident  advantage  to 
thfls  consumer  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
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t>ebates  in  Parliament— Angmentation  ^f  the  Army^and  Navyi^'Snhsidyto  the  King^ 
qf  Pmssia^^T he'  Seditious  Plans  of  various  Societies — Dissetisions  among  the  Allied 
Powers — Campaign  in  the  Netherlander  in  Germany^  Spain,  and  Italy— Annexation 
of  Corsica  to  the  British  Dominions — Naval  and  Colonial  Affairs— Partition  o{, 
Polandr^Suhjugation  of  the  United  Provinces^ 


THE  disasters  sustained  by  the  cou** 
federates  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cani^ 
paign,  did  not  change  thei  opinion,  or  en^- 
feeble  the  resolution  of  the  British  cabinet 
,  The  minister  appeared  to  be  stimulated 
by  misfortune  to, still  more  vigoroHS  ex* 
ertions,  and  he  looked  forward  with  con- 
fidence to^he  decline  of  that  national  spint^ 
Mchicb  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  chiefly 
supported  by  a  system  of  paper  currency, 
and  by  the  influence  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment  acting,  on  the  mom€ufai7  frenzy  of 
the  people. 

In  opening  the  session,  the  king  observed 
that  he  and  his  subjects  were  engaged  in 
a  momentous  contest,  on  the  issue  of  which 
depended  the  maintenance^  of  the  national 
constitution,  laws,  and  religion,  and  the 
security  of  all  civil  society.  Having  men- 
tioned the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  the  confederate  powers,  he  added 
that  the  circumstances  by  which  their  fur- 
ther pvogi'ess  had  been,  impeded,  not  only 
proved  the  necessity  of  vigorous  persever- 
1794:  awce,  but  confirmed  the  expectation  of 
ultimate  success.  Their  enemies  bad 
"  derived  the  means  of  temporary  exertion 
from  a  system  which  had  enabled  them  to 
dispose  arbitrarily  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  a  numerous  people;  but  these' efforts^ 
productive  as  they  hail  been  of  internal 
discontent  and  confusion,  tended  rapidly 
to  exhaust  tlie  national  and  real  strength 


«f  the  country."  Be  regretted  the  necessity: 
ef  continuing  the  war  ;  but  he  thought  he 
should  ill  consult  the  essential  interests  of 
his  people,  if  he  desired  peace  on  any 
grounds  exclusive  of  a  due  provision  for 
their  permanent  safefy,.  and  for  the  inde^ 
pendence  and  security  of  Europe..  Again 
referring  to  the  "  true  grounds  of  the  war," 
he  begged  his  hearers  to  recollect,  that  an^ 
attack  had  been  madeon  his  allies,, founded 
on  principled' tending  to  the  desti*uction  or 
of  all  property,  to  the  subversion  of  the 
laws  and  religion  of  every  civilized,  nation,, 
and  to  the  general  introduction  of  a  horrible^ 
system  of  rapine,  anarchy,,  and  impiety. 

An  address-  was  waruily  supported  by 
lord  Auckland^  who  inveighed  in  strong 
terms  against  the  French  government,  and 
execrated  that  spirit  ofimpiety,  despotism^ 
inhumanity,  and  rapine,  which  defied  the^ 
laws  both  of  God  and  man.  ^  He  allowed 
that  the  republican  leaders  had  shown  con*^ 
siderable  abilities,,  and  had  called  into 
action  a  most  formidable  force  ;  but  he 
trusted  that  Great  Pritain  and  her  allies 
would  be  able  to  ste#i  the  torrent,  and  res- 
cue tlie  civilized  wor4d  from  the  danger  of 
anarchy  and  ruin..  The  earl  of  Guildford 
wished  for  a  speedy  negotiation,  as  w^  had 
rushed  into  the  war  without  necessity  ; 
and  he  proposed  an  amendment  for  that 
saUitary  puri>ose.  The  duke  of  Portland 
justified  the  war  as  strictly  defensive,  and: 
r3  .. 
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as  necessary  for   the  presei'vation  of  the 
Christian  religion,  political  and  civil  liberty, 
la^,  and  order.     Earl  .Spencer  traced  the 
same   line  of  argument ;  and  the  earl  of 
Coventry,  with  equal  zeal,  supported  the 
cause  of  hostility.     TK's  nobleman  did  not 
•prove  himself  a  true  prophet,  or  repose 
sufiicient  confidence  in  the  **  wooden  walls" 
of  our  island,  when  he  said  that  the  conse- 
quence  of    the  subjection  of  the  United 
Pj'ovinces  to  the  power  of  France  would 
be  ruinous  to  Great  Britain,  whose  "  proud 
aavy"  wonld  no  longer  be  able  to  protect 
her.     The  dufce  of  Norfolk  asserted,  that 
he  had  as  strong  a  zeal  for  the  support  of 
our  constitution  as  any  of  the  peers  could 
have  ;  but  he  was  not  impelled   by  that 
zeal  to  an  encouragement  of  Hie  war,  as  he 
did  not  conceive  that  our  liappy  ^stablish- 
iKent  was  endangered  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  French.    The  earl  of  Derby  wished 
that  the  object'Of  the  v  ar  might  be  defined  ^ 
but  the  earl  of  Mansfield  said,  that  it  was 
trufficiently  marked  out  in  the  erpeech  from 
the  throne.      It  was  not,  as  it  had  been 
.  called  by  many,  a  war  of  kings.     It  was 
-of  a  much  more  important  nature,  being 
<lirected   to  the   preseryation  of    general 
order,    religion,  and    morality.      As    the 
French  had  not  abandoned  tiKwe  alarming 
principles  which  had  roused  us  to  arms, 
and  as  their  government  was  that  of  a  fac- 
tion, instead  of  the  permanent  power  of 
legitimate   rulers,  it   would    be  impolitic 
ttnd  unsafe  to  negotiate  with  such  an  enemy. 
Lord  Grenville  also  animadverted  on  the 
^declarations,  the  opinions,  and  the  conduct, 
of  the  different  parties  in  France,  and  en- 
deavoured to  show,  ^  from  the  convulsed 
.«tate  of  that  country,   the  fallacy   of  all 
bopes  of  a  successful  negotiation.     On  a 
division,  the  supporters  of  the  address  were 
97,  while  only  12  peers  voted  for  its  modi- 
♦fieation. 

In  ,the  house  of  commolTS,  when  an  %A 
dress  bad  been  offered,  abounding  with 
strong  expressions  of  zeal  tor  the  Anli- 
Galiican  cause,  lord  Wycombe  proposed 
an  ameudmerit  in  recommendation  of  pacific 
overtures,  as  the  war,  even  if  it  should  be 
much  more  ably  conducted  than  it  had 
hitherto  been,  did  not  promise  the  desired 


success.      Colonel    Tnrleton    denied    the 
justice  of  the  war,  and  was  unwilling  to 
concur  in  thanking  the  minister  for  losses 
and  disgraces.    The  earl  of  Mornington 
vindicated  the  war,  as  founded  in  justice^ 
policy,    and   necessity ;    refen-ing   to   the 
authority  of  Crissot  for  a  proof  of  the  ag- 
gression of  Fra!ice,  and  her  wish  to  re* 
volutionize  every  regular  government.     He 
was  so  pleased  with  the  general  result  of 
the  campaign,  that  he  entertained  confident 
hopes  of  decisive  success.     He  considered 
the  foundations  of  the  French  power  as 
80  unsound,  and  the  new  government  as 
so  weak,  that  the  effect  of  the  confederate 
arms  woitld  soon  be  triumphantly  striking. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  enemy ^ad  dis- 
played  extraordinary   vigor  and  energy  ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  power  obtained 
by  a  system  of  terror  would  not  be  perma^ 
nent.     lie  opposed  a  negotiation  as  un- 
likely to  be  effectual  in  the  present  cir- 
*  cumfi»*tances,  and  advised  a  continuance  of 
the  most  resolute  exertions  of  hostility. — > 
Mr.  Sheridan  did  not   pretend   to  know 
what  were  the  real  grounds  of  the  war  ; 
but  he  knew  the  means  by  which  we  had 
been  led  into  it.     Whatever  had  been  said 
or  written  by  Meak  enthusiasts  or  violent 
demagogues  in  France,  calculated  to  rouse 
the  iudignation  or  excite  the  fears  of  our 
countrymen,   had    been    brought  forward 
with  studious  aggravation,  to  aid  the  views  * 
of  those  who  had  determined  to  plunge  us 
into  hostilities.      It  could  not  be  denied 
that  hoiTible  enormities  had  been  committed 
in  that '  distracted  eountry  ;  but  the  chief 
guilt  of  those  excesses  rested  on  the  officious 
zealots  who  had    treated  the  French  as 
beasts  and  monsterK,  and  bad  driven  tliein 
YQto  a  state    of  desperation   and  frenzy. 
It  had  never  been  proved,  to  the  conviction 
of  any   reflecting  mind,   that  the  French 
were  desirous  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
It  appeared  to  be,  on  our  part,  a  war  of  • 
choice  rather  than  of  necessity ;  we  were 
the  aggressors    rather    than   the   French. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  rage  with  which 
we  had  inspired  them,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  conclude  peace  ou 
terms  not  disKonouial  le  or  disadvantageous 
to  .us,  if  we  would  engage  to  leave  ihem  to 
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tb^  exercise  of  their  Owb  will  wiUiin  tbe)r 
own  territories.     It  had  be#n  Mked,  *^  With 
whom  shall  we  treat  ?"    The  answer  Was 
^    obViOuA  {-^'^  with    those    mbn   (whatever 
tfiay  be  their  deaomioatiod)  who  administer 
the  French  goyernnient»  ^nd  direct    both 
the  eivit  and'mititary  affairs  of  the  uation.** 
With  these  riders  a  peaee  might  be  as 
secure  a.s  if  the  tnonarcby  of  France  still 
"  SHbsifted.— >-M n     Windham,    considering 
the  l^reuch  as  the  enemiei^  of  everjr  regulal* 
ffovemmentt  represented  the  war  as  just 
and  necessaryi  and  protested  against  the 
idea  of  ^negotiating  with  a  set  of  factious 
revolutionists.     Mr.  Dundas  extolled  the 
success  of  onr  arms,  and  gloried  in  his 
partfclpation   of    the    honour    which  the 
ministry  might  derive  from  so  auspicious 
a  commencement  of  hostilities.     Mr.  Fox^ 
on  the  other  liand,  spoke  very  ciMitemp- 
tuously  of  the  management  of  the  war,  and 
prognosticated    disgrace    from    the    con** 
tinuance  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  in 
power,  uncjualified  as  they  were  for  the 
direction  of  naval  and  military  concerns. 
He  earnestly  wished  that  the  war  had  been 
avoided  ;    apd,  that  we  were  not  obliged 
to  rush  into  it,  he  was  fully  convinced. 
But,  M  we  had  entered  into  it,  it  ought 
either  to  be  conducted  with   ability  and 
vigor,  or  to  be  closed  by  A  prudent  ne- 
gotiation.    It  had  been  said,  that  no  treaty 
with  any  modification  of  Jacobin  govern- 
ment would  be  secure.    The  security,  in- 
deed, would  not  be  such  as  a  true  friend 
to  the  permanent  interest  of  this  country 
might  be  inclined  to  wish  ;  but.  he  had  no 
doubt  that  an  eventual  peace  with  the  re- 
publicans would  be  as  secure  as  any  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  with  monarchical 
France.     If,  however,- a  negotiation  should 
fail,  we  should  at  least  have  the  advantage 
of  proving  the  continued  war  to  be  on  our 
part  strictly  defensive,  and  should  thus 
render  it  more  popular  ;  and,  in  France, 
the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  so  signally 
evinced  would  be  considerably  diminished, 
as  the  people  would  then  find  that  they 
were   not  contending  against  unjust  ag- 
gression.— Mr.  Pitt  combated  the  proposal 
Cff  negotiation   as  unseasonable    and  hu- 
miliating.    The  grounds  of  contest,    he 


said,  still  existed  in  tiieir  full  force.    The 
French  continued  to  act  upon  principle^ 
BubviHTsive  of  all  regular  government,  and 
destructive  of  social  order.      They   had 
been  guilty  of  territorial  usurpation,  had 
formed  hostile  intentions  against  Holland, 
and  disclosed  views  of  the  most  unbounded, 
ambition   and  rapacity.      They  had   dia-^ 
graced  themselves  by  the  most  outrageous 
cruelties  and  the  most  execrable  enormitieat 
and  their  conduct  was  so  dreadfully  dan- 
gerous to  the  independence  and  security* 
of  other  nations,  that,  unless  they  should 
follow  a  new  course  of  action,  peace  would, 
be  less  desirable  than  even  the  most  dis- 
astrous war.     If  the  war  had  been  ill  cou- 
ducted,  a  change  of  miniMerisi  might  be  ex- 
pedient ;  but  nothing  which  had  recently 
occurred  could  justify  a  change  of  our  sys- 
tem.— An  amendment  moved  b^  Mr.  Fox, 
in  favour  of  peace,  was  now  re|ected  by  a 
majority  of  dl8  ;    and  the  address  was 
'voted  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  minister. 

When  the  late  treaties  had  been  coni'» 
municated  to  the  two  houses,  Mr.  Fox 
objected  to  that  which  had  been  adjusted 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia.  By  this  agree- 
ment, he  said,  we  were  to  receive  nothing, 
in  return  for  a  considerable  subsidy  and 
for  a  complete  guaranty  of  dominion.  We 
were  to  pay  a  prince  for  defending  his  own 
territories.  Tnis  was  a  curious  instance 
of  modern  diplomatic  skill— ^n  act  of 
unnecessary  liberality,  a  strange  prodigality 
of  service.  Mr.  Fowys  vindicated  the 
treaty,  and  observed  that  the  subsidy  was 
not  granted  for  the  mere  defence  of  the 
territories  of  his  Sardinian  majesty,  bpt 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  war.  |VIr, 
Canning  approved  the  particular  terms 
of  the  treaty,  and  justified  its  grand  object ; 
and  it  received,  without  a  division, .  the 
sanction  of  the  house. 

The  detention  of  a  body  of  Hessians  in ' 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  parliament,  furnislied  a  topic  of 
debate.  Mr.  Grey  moved  that  the  com- 
mons should  declare  it  to  be  contrary  to 
law  ;  and  the  earl  of  Albemarle  contended « 
for  the  propriety  of  enacting  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity on  account  of  this  mvasion  of  the 
constitution :    but   neither    house  would 
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allow  that  tlie  ministers  deserved  the  least 
blame.     ^ 

No  opposition  was  made  to  a  demand  of 
85,000  men  for  the  maritime  service ;  but 
the  increase  of  the  army  to  60,000  men  did 
not  appear  to  every  member  to  be  necessary, 
ttiough  the  majority  allowed  that  numl^er. 
The  whole  supply  of  the  year  exceeded 
80,228,000  pounds.  As  a  loan  was  ne- 
gotia:ted  for  eleven  millions,  spirituous 
liquors,  glass,  [bricks,  paper,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, were  subjected  to  new  duties  ;  and 
an  additional  revenue  was  drawn  from  ut*- 
torneys. 

To  guard  against  an  invasion  with  which 
the  French  menaced  this  country,  a  bill 
was  enacted  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
militia ;  and  the  court  encouraged  the 
formation  of  volunteer  companies  both  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  not  only  with  that 
view,  but  also  for  the  suppression  of  riots. 
Subscriptions  were  solicited  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  these  associations  ;  and  thus 
considerable  sum^  were  levied  by  minis- 
terial requisition,  before  the  consent  of  the 
parliament  was  obtained  ;  an  irregular 
proceeding  which  was  justly  censured  in 
both  houses. 

Amidst  this  rage  for  arming,  it  was  pro- 
posed llrat  French  emigrants  should  be 
eAli^ted  in  the  king's  service,  chiefly  to  act 
on  the  continent.  The  danger  of  intrusting 
the  crown  with  an  army  of  this  description, 
and  also  the  cruelty  of  sending  th^se  men 
to  alnK)st  certain  destntction,  were  noticed 
by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  ; 
but  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
various  speakers  in  each  house,  recom- 
mended the  bill  of  enlistment  as  a  just  and 
politic  measure,  which  would  furnish  the 
refugees  with  a  desired  opportunity  of 
honourable  exertion. 

An  address  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Grey 
against  the  treaties  of  alliance  which  had 
been  concluded  with  foreign  powers  to  the 
prejudice  of  British  interests  ;  and  a  similar 
application  to  the  throne  wras  moved  by  the 
earl  of  Ouildford.  These  motions,  how- 
ever, were  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  the 
marqtris  of  Lansdownfor  a  negotiation  with 
the  French,  or  those  of  earl  Stanhope  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  republic,  and 


the  forbearance  of  all  encroachment  on  the 
independent  rights  of  that  nation. 

Tne  folly  of  reposing  great  confidence  itt 
onr  allies,  and  the  weakness  and  credulity 
of  the  minister,  became  topics  of  spirited 
animadversion  when  a  treaty  was  announced 
by  which  the  king  had  bound  himself,  in 
concert  with  the  Dutch,  to  the  payment  of 
£50,000  per  month  for  a  Prussian  army  of 
62,400  men,  of  ^£900,000  for  putting  that 
force  in  a  state  of  action,  and  of  a  large 
sum  for  bread  and  forage.  It  was  observfid, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  was  more  interested 
in  opposing  the  French  than  we  could  be  ; 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  war  ;  that  former  engaganents  re* 
quired  him  to  continue  hostilities  without 
being  subsidised  by  Great  Britain  ;  that 
the  terms  were  extravagantly  high ;  and 
that  the  men  who  thus  lavished  the  trea- 
sures of  their  country  had  no  reason  to 
expect  good  faith  from  a  venal  and  fickle 
prince,  who  would  probably  employ  our 
subsidies  for  the  subversion  of  the  Polish 
state.  It  was  said  in  reply,  that  the  terras 
were  moderate,  that  it  was  our  interest  ta 
secure  the  continuance  of  Prussia  in  the 
confederacy,  and  that  it  was  illiberal  ta 
doubt  the  honour  of  that  court. 

A  message  from  the  king^  more  essen 
tially  connected  with  the  interests  of  this 
country,  was  soon  after  delivered.  It  re-^ 
ferred  to  the  seditious  practices  of  demo-' 
cratic  societies,  and  iirtimated  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  for  baffling  their  dan- 
gerous designs.  The  papers  belonging 
to  these  clubs  were  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee ;  and  a  report  was  soon  presented 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  It  Nvas  affirmed,  as  the  result 
of  the  inquiry^  that  the  "  society  for  con- 
stitutional information"  and  the  **  London 
Corresponding  Society,"  under  the  pre- 
tence of  reform,  aimed  at  the  subversion 
of  the  government;  that  other  associations, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pursued 
the  same  object ;  that  they  had  endeavoured 
to  promote  a  general  convention  of  tlie  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  had  provided  arms  for  the 
more  effectual  prosecution  of  llieir  refaripns 
purposes ;  that  meetings  of  popular  dele- 
gates took  place  at  Edmburgh  in  1792  and 
the  following  year;  that  their  proceedings 
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Were  regulated  on  the  French  model  ;  and 
.that,  after  the  dispersion  of  this- convention, 
the  two  leading  societies  exerted  their 
'efibrts  to  procure  a  similar  meeting  ia 
England,  which  should  supersede  the  au^ 
thority  of  parliament. 

Having  expatiated  on  the  flagitious 
schemes  of  the  societies,  the  minister  proi- 
posed  that  the  habeas  cof'pus  act  should  be 
suspended  in  cases  of  treason  and  sedition. 
Mr.  Fox  was  of  opinion,  that  this  stretcli 
4>f  power  was  not  justified  by  the  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced  against  the  as- 
sociations ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  deprecated, 
as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous,  the 
grant  of  an  arbitrary  power  of  imprison* 
ment :  but  Mr.  Burke  was  convinced  ^that 
the  power  in  question  would  not  be  abused, 
and  that  it  would  be  attended  with  salutary 
eff^ts  ;  and  Mr.  Windham  eagerly  advised 
the  strongest  measures  of  coertion.  The 
bill  of  suspension  was  rapidly  enacted  ; 
and,  after  spirited  debates,  an  address  was 
voted,  promising  the  strenuous  co-operation 
of  the  two  houses  withthe  executive  power 
for  the  suppression  of  all  seditious  attempts 
and  treasonable  conspiracies. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  the  subject 
of  strong  censure  in  various  debates  ;  and 
the  improbability  of  its  final  success  was 
repeatedly  noticed.  Mr.  Jenkinson  ex- 
posed himself  to  misplaced  ridicule  in  one 
of  these  discussions,  by  asserting  the  prac* 
ticability  of  marching,  to  Paris,  and  over* 
turning  the  obnoxious  government. — After 
a  review  of  the  French  revolution  and  the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  duke  of  Bedford 
proposed,  as  preliminaries  to  a  peace,  a 
candid  and  explicit  declaration  of  the 
object  of  the  war,  and  a  renunciation  of 
all  concern  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
France ;  and  Mr.  Fox  ably  harangued  the 
commons  on  the  same  ground  ;  but  both, 
houses  exploded  all  propositions  of  this 
nature. 

On  the  day  of  prorogation,  the '  king 
rewarded,  with  posts  of  honour  and 
emolument,  the  zeal  of  some  of  those  sup- 
porters of  the  war  who  had  formerly  gloried 
in  the  appellation  of  AVhigs.  Earl  Fitz-. 
William  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council ;  the  duke  of  Pwdand  became  one 


of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  earl  Speneer 
was  declared  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and 
Mfi  Windliam  secretary  at  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  thi»  year  the  French 
royalists  in  the  island  of  Noirmoutier,  had 
considerably  strengtheiied  their  fortifica- 
tions. Convinced,  however,  that  their 
cause  was  desperate,  tbey  made  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  town  on  the  3rd  of  January^ 
before  the  republican  army  arrived  within 
Teach  of  their  batteries.  It  was  natural  to 
expect  that  the  sanguinary  disposition  of 
the  republicans  would  impel  them  tp  treat 
these  unhappy  men  with  nwrciless  sei^erity. 
Five  hundred  of  them  were  shot  at  ^lant^ 
on  the  15th  of  February,  the  guillotine 
being  laid  aside  as  not  sufficiently  expe- 
ditious. Multitudes  were  dispatched  by 
grape-shot  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  or 
sunk  in  barges  according  to  the  l]\umor  of 
their  .conquerors  ;  and  more  than,  4000 
were  smothered  in  a  single  pit 

The  extirpation  of  the  royalists  enabled 
the  convention  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
renovated  vigor,   a«d   their  designs  were 
materially  assisted  by  the  serious  misuur 
derstanding.  which    now    distracted    the 
councils  of  the  allies.    The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick  was  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
general  Wurmser,  in.  abandoning  the  lines 
of  Weissienburg  without  risking  a  b^ttle« 
a  measure  which  had  compelled  his  serene 
highness  to  raise  the  siege  of  Xiandau.     Ho 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
complaining  of  the  want  of  concert,  and 
extending  his  animadversion  to   the  two. 
campaigns^    The  emperor,  on  the  contrary, 
though  he  was  far  from  blaming  the  duke 
of   Brunswick    individually,    openly    ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Prussian  king..    The  jealousy  which, 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  Jiiouses  of 
Brandenburg  and  Austria,  and  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  seemed  ab- 
sorbed  in  enmity  to  the  French  revolu- 
tionists, was  now  revived  in  all  its  violence. 
Frederick  William  did  not  regard  the  opera* 
tions  on  the  (French  frontiers  as  necessary 
to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions.     If 
such  were  his  feelings,  he  was  justified  iu^ 
receding  from  the  confederacy,  but  he  ought^ 
to  hav^  ^done  so  with  promptitude  dud 
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allow  that  the  ministers  deserved  the  least 
blame.     '^ 

No  opposition  was  made  to  a  demand  of 
85,000  men  for  the  maritime  service ;  but 
the  increase  of  the  army  to  60,000  men  did 
not  appear  to  every  member  to  be  necessary, 
ttiough  the  majority  allowed  that  numl^cr. 
The  whole  supply  of  the  year  exceeded 
90,S28,000  pounds.  As  a  loan  was  ne- 
gotiated for  eleven  millions,  spirituous 
liquors,  glass,  (bricks,  paper,  and  other  ar« 
tides,  were  subjected  to  new  duties  ;  and 
an  additional  revenue  was  drawn  from  ut*- 
tornejrs. 

To  guard  against  an  invasion  with  which 
the  French  menaced  this  country,  a  bill 
was  enacted  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
militia ;  and  the  court  encouraged  the 
formation  of  volunteer  companies  both  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  not  only  with  that 
view,  but  also  for  the  suppression  of  riots. 
Subscriptions  were  solicited  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  these  associations  ;  and  thus 
considerable  sumsr  were  levied  by  minis- 
terial requisition,  before  the  consent  of  the 
parliament  was  obtained  ;  an  irregular 
proceeding  which  was  justly  censured  in 
l>oth  houses. 

Amidst  this  rage  for  arming,  it  was  pro- 
posed tlmt  French  emigrants  should  be 
eAlis^ted  in  the  king's  service,  chiefly  to  act 
on  the  contnient.  Thedanger  of  intrusting 
the  crown  with  an  army  of  this  description, 
and  also  the  cruelty  of  sending  th^se  men 
to  alnK)st  certain  destntction,  were  noticed 
by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  ; 
but  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
various  speakers  in  each  house,  recom- 
mended the  bill  of  enlistment  as  a  just  and 
politic  measure,  which  would  furnish  the 
refugees  with  a  desired  opportunity  of 
honourable  exertion. 

An  address  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Grey 
against  the  treaties  of  alliance  which  had 
been  concluded  with  foreign  powers  to  the 
prejudice  of  British  interests  ;  and  a  similar 
application  to  the  throne  was  moved  by  the 
earl  of  Ouildford.  These  motions,  how- 
ever, were -as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  the 
marqiris  of  Lansdownfor  a  negotiation  with 
the  trench,  or  those  of  earl  Stanhope  for 
the  acknowiedgment  of  the  republic,  and 


the  forbearance  of  dl  encroachment  on  the 
independent  rights  of  that  nation. 

Tne  folly  of  reposing  great  confidence  in 
our  allies,  and  the  weakness  and  credulity 
of  the  minister,  became  topics  of  spirited 
animadversion  when  a  treaty  was  announced 
by  which  the  king  had  bound  himself,  in 
concert  with  the  Dutch,  to  the  payment  of 
£50,000  per  month  for  a  Prussian  army  of 
62,400  men,  of  i£d00,000  for  putting  that 
force  in  a  state  of  action,  and  of  a  large 
sum  for  bread  and  forage.  It  wasobserv^d, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  was  more  interested 
in  opposing  the  French  than  we  could  be  ; 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  war;  that  former  engagements  re* 
quired  him  to  continue  hostilities  without 
being  subsidised  by  Great  Britain  ;  that 
the  terms  were  extravagantly  high ;  and 
that  the  men  who  thus  lavished  the  trea- 
sures of  their  country  had  no  reason  to 
expect  good  faith  from  a  venal  and  fickle 
prince,  who  would  probably  employ  our 
subsidies  for  the  subversion  of  the  Polish 
state.  It  was  said  in  reply,  that  the  terras 
were  moderate,  that  it  was  our  interest  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  Prussia  in  the 
confederacy,  and  that  it  was  illiberal  ta 
doubt  the  honour  of  that  court 

A  message  from  the  king^  more  essen 
tially  connected  with  the  interests  of  this 
country,  was  soon  after  delivered.  It  re-^ 
fcrred  to  the  seditious  practices  of  demo-' 
cratic  societies,  and  intimated  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  for  baffling  their  dan- 
gerous designs.  The  papers  belonging 
to  these  clubs  were  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee ;  and  a  report  was  soon  presented 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  affirmed,  as  the  result 
of  the  inquiry,  that  the  "  society  for  con- 
stitutional information"  and  the  **  London 
Corresponding  Society,"  under  the  pre- 
tence of  reform,  aimed  at  the  subversion 
of  the  government;  that  other  associations, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pursued 
the  same  object ;  that  they  had  endeavoured 
to  promote  a  general  convention  of  tlie  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  had  provided  arms  for  the 
more  effectual  prosecution  of  llieir  refaripns 
purposes ;  that  meetings  of  popular  dele- 
gates took  place  at  Edinburgh  iu  1792  and 
the  following  year ;  that  their  proceedings 
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^ere  r^ulated  on  the  French  model  ;  and 
.that,  after  the  dispersion  of  thi& convention, 
the  two  leading  societies  exerted  their 
^efforts  to  procure  a  similar  meeting  in 
England,  which  should  supersede  the  au» 
thority  of  parliament. 

Having  expatiated  on  the  flagitious 
schemes  of  the  societies,  the  minister  pro- 
posed that  the  habeas  cof'pus  act  should  be 
SQspended  in  cases  of  treason  and  sedition. 
Mr.  Fox  was  of  opinion,  that  this  stretch 
of  power  was  not  justified  by  the  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced  against  the  a»- 
sociations  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  deprecated, 
as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous,  the 
grant  of  an  arbitrary  power  of  imprison- 
ment :  but  Mr.  Burke  was  convinced  ^that 
the  power  in  question  would  not  be  abused, 
and  that  it  would  be  attended  with  salutary 
effects  ;  and  Mr.  Windham  eagerly  advised 
the  strongest  measures  of  coertion.  The 
bill  of  suspension  was  rapidly  enacted  ; 
and,  after  spirited  debates,  an  addresa  vvas 
v^ted,  promising  the  strenuous  co-operation 
of  the  two  houses  with  the  executive  power 
for  the  suppression  of  all  seditious  attempts 
and  treasonable  conspiracies. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  the  subject 
of  strong  censure  in  various  debates  ;  and 
the  improbability  of  its  final  success  was 
repeatedly  noticed.  Mj\  Jenkinson  ex- 
posed himself  to  misplaced  ridicule  in  one 
of  those  discussions,  by  asserting  the  prac* 
ticability  of  marching,  to  Paris,  and  over* 
turning  the  obnoxious  govwnment. — After 
a  review  of  the  French  revolution  and  the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  duke  of  Bedford 
proposed,  as  preliminaries  to  a  peace,  a 
candid  and  explicit  declaration  of  the 
object  of  the  war,  and  a  renunciation  of 
all  concern  .  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
France  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  ably  harangued  the 
commons  on  the  same  ground  ;  but  both, 
houses  exploded  all  propositions  of  this 
nature. 

On  the  day  of  prorogation,  the '  king 
rewarded,  with  posts  of  honour  and 
emolument,  the  zeal  of  some  of  those  sup*- 
porters  of  the  war  who  had  formerly  gloried 
in  the  appellation  of  Whigs.  Earl  Fitz-. 
williatn  was  appointed  president  of  the 
l^ouncil ;  the  duke  of  Pordand  became  one 


of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  earl  Spenctr 
was  declared  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and 
Mr.  WindJiam  secretary  at  war. 

At  the  beginmng  of  this^year  the  French 
royalists  in  the  island  of  NoirmouCier,  had 
considerably  strengthened  their  fortifica- 
tions. Convinced,  however,  that  their 
cause  was  desperate,  tbey  made  a  voluntary 
surrender  ofthe  town  on  the  3rd  of  January^ 
before  the  republican  army  arrived  within 
reach  of  their  batteries.  It  was  natural  to 
expect  that  the  sanguinary  disposition  of 
the  republicans  would  impel  them  to  treat 
these  unhappy  men  with  merciless  severity. 
Five  hundred  of  them  were  shot  at  PJani^ 
on  the  15th  of  February,  the  guillotine 
being  laid  aside  as  not  sufficiently  expe- 
ditious. Multitudes  were  dispatched  by 
grape-shot  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  or 
sunk  in  barges  according  to  the  I^umor  of 
their  ,  conquerors  ;  and  more  th^n,  4000 
wer^  smothered  in  a  single  pit 

The  extirpation  of  the  royalists  enabled 
the  convention  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
renovated  vigor,   a^d   tbeir  designs  were 
materially  assisted  by  the  serious  misunr 
derstanding    which    now    distracted'  the 
councils  of  the  allies.    The  duke  of  Bruns- 
ivick   was  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
general  Wurmser,  in.  abandoning  the  lines 
of  Weissenburg  without  risking  a  battle, 
a  measure  which  had  compelled  his  sereuQ 
highness  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landau.     Ho 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Pru^ia 
complaining  of  the  want  of  concert,  and 
extending  his  animadversion  to    the  two. 
campaigns^    The  emperor,  on  the  contrary, 
though  he  was  far  from  blaming  the  duke 
of   Brunswick    individually,    openly    ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct 
ofthe  Prussian  kiog^    The  jealousy  which, 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  Jbouses  of 
Brandenburg  and  Austria,  and  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  seemed  ab- 
sorbed  in  enmity  to  the   Frenqh  revolu- 
tionists, was  now  revived'  in  all  its  violence. 
Frederick  William  did  not  regard  the  opera* 
tions  00  the  (French  frontiers  as  necessary 
to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions.     If 
such  were  his  feelings,  he  was  justified  in 
receding  6*om  the  confederacy,  but  he  ought 
to  hav^^done  so  with  promptitude  ^nd 
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cpeimess.  He  cantintied,  on  the  contrary, 
to  exhibit  all  the  external  iadioationB  of 
attachment  to  the  general  cause,  while  he 
Was  secretly  determined  to  abandon  it  on 
the  first  opportun^y.  The  projects  and 
plans  of  the  campaign  were  formed  on  the 
supposition  of  his  active  and  effective  co* 
operation.  Sufeh  a  spirit  of  selfishness 
prevails  among  princes  and  states,  that  the 
associations  of  many  powers,  unless  united 
by  the  most  imminent  and  port^itous 
danger,  are  rarely  effective  or  successful. 
They  are  not  merely  intent  on  the  ruin  or 
the  humiliation  of  the  object  of  their  attack, 
but  each  is  desilrous  of  deriving  more  con- 
siderable advantages  than  the  rest  of  .the 
confederates.  The  contest  for  pre-eminence 
terminates  in  jealousies,  murmurs,  and 
complaints  ;  a  want  of  concert  soon  ap- 
pears ;  the  conditions  of  the  league  are  not 
feithfully  observed  ;  and  a  secession  from 
^e  alliance  of  some  principal  piower,  re- 
lieves the  menaced  nation  from  the  im- 
|iending  danger. 

The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Bruns^ 
ivick.  was  soon  followed  by  a  complaiBt 
from  the  Prussian  monarch  of  the  great 
expense  of*  the  war,  and  a  proposal  that 
the  states  of  the  empire  should  provide 
ibr  the  subsistance  of  his  troops ;  a  request 
to  which  they  did  not  accede.  When  the 
emperor  desired  that  the  diet  would  order 
the  people  on  the  frontier  circles  to  rise 
in  a  mass,  the  court  of  Berlin  strongly  op* 
posed  the  pleasure  as  fruitless  and  dan* 
gerbus.  The  general  levy  did  not  take 
place,  and  the  contingents  of  the  German 
princes  were  imperfectly  and  tardily  pro- 
vided. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the 
^rmies  of  the  FVeiich  republic,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign. 

Men 
Army  of  the  North  820,000 

United  armies  of  the  Rhine  a^d 

Moselle.  380,000 

Army  of  the  Alps  60^000 

Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  80,000 

Army  of  the  South  60,000 

Army  of  the  West  80,000 


Total 


780,000 


The  force. which  the  allies  stipulated  to 
bring  into  the  field  to  oppose  the  French 
ajrm>  of  the  north,  amounting  to  3^,000 
men,  was  200,000 ;  and  only .  three-fourths 
of  the  number  were  actually  equipped. 
To  these  are  to  be  added,  a  force  left  for 
the  defence  of  the  province  of  Luxeujburg, 
under  general  Beaulieu,  and  the  army  of 
Clairfait,  which  was  to  keep  in  check  the 
numerous  garrison  of  Lisle,  and  to  cover 
West  Flanders. 

Several  weeks  were  passed  in  making 
the  necessary  preparations,  and  though,  in 
the  mea&  time,  some  trifling  skirmishes  oc- 
curred, it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  April 
that  the  hostile  armies  seriously  b^^n  to 
put  themselves  in  motion.  Great  depend* 
ance  was  placed  on  a  new  plan  of  opera- 
tions projected  by  the  Austrian  colonel 
Mack,  which  was  so  much  admired  by 
the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  emperor  de- 
termined to  take  the  field  in  person,  and 
superintend  its  execution.  A  grand  coun* 
cil  of  war,  to  which  it  was  submitted,  and 
at  which  all  the  principal  officers  assisted, 
ajuiembled  at  Brussels.  If  any  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  respecting  the  nature  of 
this  plan  from  the  preparations  which  en- 
sued, it  was  this :  the  siege  of  Lisle  was  not 
to  be  attempted,  and  no  other  towns  were 
to  be  besieged  except  those  which  wer^ 
in  the  direct  road  to  Paris,  of  which  tlie 
principal  were  Landrecies,  Avespes,  and 
Guise.  Should  these  towns  surrender,  the 
chief  part  of  the  army,  with  the,  emperor 
at  their  head,  were  to  march  to  Paris,  and 
execute  what  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had. 
only  threatened,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
allied  forces  distributed  as  garrisons  in  the 
conquered  towns,  was  supposed  to  be 
amply  sufficient  to  keep  in  check  any  force 
which  the  French  could  spare  from  the 
defence  of  the  metmpoliflu  One  part,  how- 
ever, of  colonel  Mack's  plan  was  not  agreed 
to  by  the  council.  Conceiving  from  the 
events  of  the  last  campaign  an  opin^u  tm- 
favourable  to  the  military  pretensions  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  Austria^  court  pro* 
posed  that  general  Clairlait  shoujd  assume 
the  command  of  the  English  army,  his 
royerl  highness  serving  under  that  expe* 
riencedgeneraL  This,  was  positively  refi^ed^ 
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mud  a  quftrrel  ensued  between  the  prince 
of  Cobourg  and  the  dake  of  York.  In 
what  manner  the  dispute  terminated, 
has  not  been  recorded  m  any  authentic 
history,  but  the  result  renders  it  probable 
that  the  English  cabinet  coincided  in 
opinion  with  the  duke,  for  he  still  retained 
the  chief  command.  The  court  of  Vienna 
haying  in  view  the  subsidy  under  the 
name  of  loan  which  would  soon  be  wanted 
from  England,  thought  it  prudent  to  con- 
cede, and  the  two  armies^  commenced 
operations  in  CQnceirt.  Several  days, 
however,  were  wasted  in  this  idle  dispute, 
and  if  the  success  of  colonel  Mack's  plan 
depended  on  celerity,  this  delay  must  have 
been  considerably  injurious. 

On  the  9th  of  April  his  imperial  majesty 
arrived  at  Brussels,  and  was  inaugurated 
duke  of  Brabant.  The  pomp  and  splendor 
of  this  ceremony,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  greeted  by  the  people,  and 
the  acclamations  that  attended  his  de- 
parture for  Valenciennes,  formed  a  singular 
prelude  to  that  series  of  disappointment, 
disaster,  and  disgrace,  which  succeeded 
the  first  demon^rations  of  offensive  hos* 
tility,  and  attended  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

.  At  length  the  combined  armies,  con- 
sisting of  Austrians,  British,  Dutch,  Hano* 
Terians,  and  Hessians,  and  amounting  to 
187,000  men,  assembled  on  the  heights, 
above  Cateau,  and  were  reviewed  by  the 
emperor.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  pre- 
viously concerted,  they  advanced  during 
the  preceding  day  in  eight  columns,  three 
of  which,  were  intended  as  corps  of  obser^ 
nation.  The  first  composed  of  Austrian 
and  Dutch  troops,  under  the  command  of 
prince  Christian  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
seized  on  the  village  of  Catillon,  where 
they  obtained  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and, 
having  crossed  the  Sambre,  immediately 
occupied  a  position  between  that  river  and 
the  little  Helpe,  so  as  to  invest  Landrecies 
on  that  side.  The  second,  led  by  lieutenant- 
general  Alvinzacy,  took  post  in  the  forest 
of  Nouvion.  The  third,  headed  by  the 
emperor  and  the  prince  de  Coboui^,  after 
forcing  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  ad<» 
vanced  to  the  heights  known  by  the  name 
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of  the  Great  and  Little  Blocns.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  cohimns  were  formed  from 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  York :  the  columu 
of  which  his  royal  highness  took  the  di- 
rection being  intended  to  attack  the  village 
of  Vaux.  Major-general  AbercromiMe 
commenced  the  assault  with  the  van,  snp« 
ported  by  the  two  grenadier  companies  of 
the  first  r^ment  of  guards,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  colonel  Stanhope,  and  stormed 
and  took  the  star  redoubt,  while  three  bat- 
talions of  Austrian  grenadiers;*commanded 
by  major  Petrask,  attacked  the  wood,  and 
made  tiiemselves  masters  of  the  works' 
which  the  French  had  constructed  for  ita^ 
defence.  Sir  WilUam  Erskine  was  equally 
successful  with  the  other  column,  for, 
findinff  the  enemy  posted  at  Fremont,  the 
brigade  of  British  infantry,  with  four 
squadrons  of  light  dragoons,  was  detached 
under  lieutenant^neral  Harcourt,  to  tura 
their  position,  while  he  himself  attacked 
in  front,  aided  by  the  regiment  of  Kaunitz^ 
supported  by  a  well-directed  fire  of  Aus« 
trian  artillery,  under  the  orders  of  lieutenant^ 
colonel  Congreve,  and  not  only  obtained 
possession  of  the  redoubts,  but  of  two 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  pair  of  colours^ 

The  success  of  this  extensive  and  com-^ 
plicated  attack,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  French  lost  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
enabled  the  allies  to  commence  the  siege 
of  Landrecies.  The  direction  of  this  im- 
portant enterprize  was .  committed  to  the 
prince  of  Orange ;  while  his  imperial  ma-» 
jesty,  with  the  grand  army  estimated  at 
60,000  med,' covered  the  operations  on  the 
side  of  Guise,  and  the  troops  under  the 
duke  of  York,  amounting  to  near  30,000, 
were  employed  in  a  similar  service  towards 
Cambray.  A  body  of  Hessians  and  Aus^ 
trians,  to  the  number  of  12,000,  und^ 
general  Worms,  were  at  the  same  time 
stationed  near  Douay  and  Bouchain ; 
count  Kaunitz,  with  15,000  men,  defended 
the  passage  of  the  Sambre,  and  general 
Clainait,  with  40,000  more,  protected 
Flanders  from  Douay  to  the  sea.  Such 
was  the  strength  and;  position  of  the  allies^ 
even  without  the  assistance  of  the  Prus^ 
sians,  who  made  no  movement  in  their 
favour,   that  all  the  generals  of  tlie  ol4 
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school  imagintd  success  to  be  iBeTitable.* 
Appearances  for  a  time  confirmed  these 
conjectures.  The  hereditary  prince  of 
Orange  made  a  general  attack  on  the  posts 
still  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  front  of 
Landrecies ;  he  took  their  entrenched  camp 
by  storm,  and  obtained  possession  of  a 
strong  redoubt  within  six  hundred  yards 
of  the  body  of  the  place.  The  French  were 
also  driven  from  Ceesar's  fcamp  near  Cam- 
bray^  and  a  few  days  after  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter  in  an  attack  on  the  heights 
of  Cateau,  where  the  duke  of  York  was 
posted  ;  on  which  occasion,  lieutenant- 
general  Chapuy,  witli  330  officers  and 
privates  were  taken  prisoners,  while  thirty- 
five  ^eces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  English. 

Tl^oQgfa  the  enemy  was  not  only  worsted 
in  this  quarter,  but  in  an  attack  conducted 
by  their  commander  in  person,  they  were 
successful  in  another  point  of  this  general 
assault,  wtiich  took  place  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  frontiers.  Pichegru  having 
advanced  on  the  same  day  from  Lisle,  de- 
;feated  general  ClaiHait  at  Moucron,  and 
in  a  snort  time  obtained  possession  of 
Werwick,  Courtray  and  Menin.  These 
successes  were  in  some  measure  counter- 
balanced by  the  fall  of  Landrecies,  and  the 
'defeat  of  a  body  of  30,000^  troops,  who  had 
attacked  the  army  of  the  dnke  of  York  at 
Tournay,  A  few  days  afterwards,  general 
Clairfait,  having  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Heule,  had  an  engagement  with  the 
French,  of  which  the  result  was  doubtful. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  commenced 
a  precipitate  retreat,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  cpntinue  that  retreat  to  Thielt,  and  con- 
fined his  views  to  the  protection  of  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Ostend. 

The  northern  republican  army  passed 
the  Sambre  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Binch'e,  a  movement  which  subjected 
general  Kaunitz  to  the  necessity  of  retreat- 
ing and  occupying  a  station  between  that 
place  and  Rouveray,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  Mons  against  any  attack  fl-om  that 
quarter.  From  this  place  the  French  were 
determined  to  dislodge  him,  and  they  accord- 
ingly attacked  him  on  the  14th  of  May,  with 
their  accustomed  impetuosity;   but  they 


wetre  defeated  with  the  loss  of  5000  mm^ 
and  compelled  to  repass  the  Sambre* 
Elated  by  this  victory^  the  emperor  re-* 
solved  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  York  at  Toumay,  from  whicb 
place  the  enemy  bad  not  been  able  to  dis- 
lodge him.  It  was  intended  that. [the 
forces  of  the  emperor,  the  duke,  and  general 
Clairfait,  should  form  a  junction  and  act 
in  concert  against  the  line  of  the  repub- 
licans, ill  which  attack  they  expected  thai 
they  should  be  able  to  drive  the  invadtts 
from  the  whole  of  Flanders.  The  attempt^ 
however,  proved  unsuccessftd,  lor  two  of 
the  five  columns  employed  upon  this  oc- 
casion, were  unable,  from  fatigue,  to  per- 
form the  requisite  duty ;  and  a  third 
column  found  the  enemy  in  such  force  at 
Moucron,  that  it  retreated  to  Tourcoiug. 
In  the  mean  time,  seven  battalions  of 
British,  five  of  Austriaus,  and  two  of  Hes* 
sians,  with  six  squadrons  of  light  dragoons^ 
and  four  of  hussars,  led  by  the  duke  of 
York,  compelled  the  French  to  evacuate 
Lannoy  and  Roubaix,  and  advanced  against 
Mouveaux.  General  Abercrombie,  se- 
conded by  lieutenant-general  Churchill, 
then  attacked,  with  four  battalions  of 
guards,  and  the  14th  and  15th  light  dra- 
goons, and  compelled  the  enemy  to  ^retire. 
Tourcoing  was  attacked  by  the  Fremcfa 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  duke  of 
York,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  dis- 
patched to  the  relief  of  that  place,  two 
battalions  of  Austriaiis;  but  an  opening 
being  left  in  their  rights  the  enemy  took 
advantage  of  this  unfortunate  incident,  and 
his  royal  highness  was  so  briskly  assailed 
both  in  front  and  rear,  that  his  troops  gave 
way,  and  he  himself  feund  it  impossible  to 
join  the  brigade  of  guards,  on  the  division 
commanded  by  general  Fox.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  escape. to  a 
body  of  Austrtans  commanded  by  general 
Otto,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  dragoons 
of  the  16th  regiment,  while  major-general 
Abercrombie,  with  some  difficulty,  ae- 
complished  his  retreat  to  Teropleuve,  and 
major-general  Pox,  fortunately  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  village  of  Leers.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  to  whom  the  blame  of  this  unfortunate 
affair  attaches.    The  allies  are  accused  of 
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want*ng^  firmness  and  vigor,  ^hile  the 
Austriaus  attribute  the  disaster  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Hanoverian  troops.  It  is 
asserted  that  they  were  the  first  to  retreat ; 
and  that,  in  their  confusion,  their  cavalry 
not  only  destroyed  [the  foot,  but  threw  the 
whole  army  into  such  disorder,  that  they 
became  a  helpless  prey  to  the  pursuing 
enemy. 

His  imperial  majesty,  who  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  bis  appearance  in 
the  Low  Countries  was  alone  sufficient  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  antient  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  overthrow  of 
its  enemies,  was  convinced  by  personal 
experiment,  and  by  the  disasters  of  his 
army,  that  the  Belgians  were  averse  to  his 
government,  and  the  French  too  formidable 
for  his  vengeance.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
past  and  uncertain  of  the  future,  he 
abandoned  the  field  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign,  and  returned  to  his  capital. 

Four  days  after  this  calamitous  defeat, 
the  Freuch  again  attacked  the  combined 
armies  with  a  force  of  more  than  100,000 
men.  The  attack  began  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  scarcely  became  serious 
till  nine;  when  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  fell  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
combined  army,  in  order,  if  possible,'  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt,  and  invest 
Tournay.  The  allies  firmly  retained  their 
post  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when,  being 
strongly  reinforced,  they  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retreat,  with  iie  loss  of  12,000 
men.  The  spirit  and  conl^ct  of  general 
Fox,  who  commanded  the  British  brigade, 
were  particularly  conspicuous.  The  ca- 
lamitous failure  of  the  late  grand  attack 
on  the  French  lines,  and  the  subsequent 
misfortunes,  were,  in  some  measure  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  repulse  of  so  numerous 
a  force,  and  by  the  successes  in  Bouillon, 
of  geaeral  Beaulieu,  who  had  defeated 
the  enemy,  killed  1200,  and  taken  300 
prisoners,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon. 
General  Kaunitz  also  had  obtained  a  fresh 
victory  over  the  enemy,  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Sambre,  where  he  had  killed  2000 
and  taken  3000  prisoners.  Important  as 
these  advantages  appeared  to  the  allies, 
the  numhers^  the  ardor,  and  the  perseverance 


of  the  French,  were  insurmountable.  At 
this  very  time,  they  marched  an  army  oC 
40,000  men,  under  iourdan,  into  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  which  obliged  Beaulieu,, 
immediately  after  his  success  alt  Bouillon, 
to  evacuate  Arlon,  and  fall  hack  upoa 
Marche,  in  order  to  cover  Namur.  ' 

No  sootier  was  Jourdan  enabled  to  in* 
fercept  the  communication  between  Ghar-^ 
lerpi  and  Brussels,  than  be  prepared  to 
lay  sie^e  to  the  former  of  these  places. 
But  the  prince  of  Orange  attacked  him  on 
the  3rd  of  June,  and  compelled  him  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  to  repass  the  Sambre 
with  considerable  loss.  So  great,  however, 
was  tfieir  superiority  of  numbers,  that 
general  Jourdan  crossed  the  Sambre  for 
the  third  time,  stormed  the  Austrian  camp 
at  Betignies,  and  prepared  to  commence  once 
more,  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Charleroi,  which 
had  so  long  eluded  his  attacks.  After  a 
resistance  of  three  weeks,  the  garrison, 
amounting  to  3000  men,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  The  prince  de  Cobourg,  as- 
sisted by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  general 
Beaulieu,  not  being  acquainted  with  this 
event,  marched  in  the  course  of  that  even- 
ing, with  the  combined  army,  divided  into 
five  columns,  and  early  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  '(J^ne  26th,]  made  preparationa 
to  relieve  the  place.  Having  attacked  the 
enemy's  entrenchments  in  the  direction  of 
Lambrisart,  Espinies,  and  Gosselies,  he 
obliged  a  fe^m  detached  bodies  to  retreat,, 
notwithstanding  the  protection  of  several 
strong  redoubts :  but  such  was  the  opposition 
experienced  by  the  allies,  that  it  was  even- 
ing before  the  left  wing  had  an*ived  at  the 
principal  heights,  which  were  fortified  by 
an  extensive  range  of  field-works,  lined 
with  an  immense  number  of  heavy  artillery. 
Though  a  variety  of  unforeseen  obstacles 
had  interposed,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
force  this  strong  position  with  the  bayonet, 
while  Jourdan,  being  reinforced  by  the 
besieging  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
surrender  of  Charleroi,  determined  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Flanders  in  a  pitched 
battle.  He  accordingly  advanced,  and, 
by  the  most  judicious  disposition,  enabled 
the  greater  part  of  his  numei'ous  forces  to 
contend  with  the  left  wing  only  of  the  allien 
8  8 
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NotwithBtanding  the  assailants  repeatedly 
penetrated'  the  French  lines,  and  formed 
several  tiroes  under  the  fire  of  their  can- 
non ;  the  advantages  obtained  by  Jourdan 
towai'ds  the  close  of  day,  were  decisive, 
and  victory,  which  had  been  hovering  by 
turns  over  each  of  the  contending  armies, 
fioB^ly  declared  in  favour  of  the  republi- 
t^ans.  The  combined  troops  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  nighty  immediately  fell  back 
first  on  Marbois,  and  afterwards  on  Ni- 
yelles^  with  the  intention,  if  posstble,  to 
cover  Namur. 

Though  the  battle  of  Fleurus  was  more 
diatii^ukhed  for  the  obstinacy  with  which 
it  was  contested,  than  interesting  for  the 
skill  or  the  variety  of  its  evolutions,  it  is 
rendered  memorable  by  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  recent  discovery  of  aerostation 
had  been  converted  to  any  purpose  of  real 
or  apparent  utility.  A  balloon  was  con- 
structed and  frequently  elevated  during 
the  action,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  movements  and  positions  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  *^  I  was  attacked,"  says  general 
Etienne,  ^'  with  hisses  as  well  as  grenade^s, 
but  none  of  them  reached  me.  I  corres- 
ponded with  the  generals  during  the  action^ 
and  informed  t^em  of  every  new  position 
assumed  by  the  enemy."  The  intelligence 
was  conveyed  in  a  note  fastened  to  an 
arrow,  while  [the  balloon  itself  was  at- 
tached  to  a  cord.  Whatever  other  merit 
might  be  ascribed  to  this  ^ntrivance,  it 
served  the.  purpose  at  least  of  gratifying 
the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  enthusiasm 
on  trivial  subjects  so  conspicuous  in  the 
temper  and  deportment  of  the  French 
soldier. 

The  real  loss  of  the  allies  dn  this  day 
was  never  precisely  ascertained.  The 
numbers  returned  by  the  French  general 
in  his  report  to  the  convention  at  Paris, 
was  upwards  of  10,000,  while  the  prince 
of  Cobourg  reduces  that  number  to  1500. 
Its  ultimate  eflect,  however,  was  the  en- 
tire expulsion  of  the  confederates  from  the 
Netherlands, 

The  French  undar  Pichegru,  in  Maritime 
Flanders  having  defeated  Clairfait,  who 
had  marched'to  the  relief  of  Ypres,  which 
contained  a  garrison  of  7000  men^  com- 


menced the  siege  of  that  place,  whicli  was 
sooti  obliged  to  surrender  to  Moreau» 
who  had  but  lately  exchanged  the  lawyer's 
robe  for  the  truncheon  of  a  general.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  advocate  at  M orlaix  in 
Brittany  :  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  en^ 
tered  into  the  army  as  a  common  soldier, 
but  was  persuaded  by  his  father,  who 
purchased  his  discharge,  to  return  to  his 
family  and  resume  his  studies.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  he  was 
elected  provost  of  Rennes,  and  was.  de- 
puted, with  three  others,  to  confer  with 
the*  assembly  of  the  states.  On  the  forma- 
*  tion  of  the  national  guards  in  1789,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  a  battalion,  and 
abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  he  was 
deputed  to  command  a  division  of  Piche- 
gru's  army,  with  the  rank  of  general ;  and 
the  talents  which  he  displayed  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  and  during  the 
siege  of  Ypres,  prepared  the  way  for  his 
elevation  to  the  chief  command. 

The  body  of  English  and  allies,  under 
the  duke  of  York,  participated  in  the  dis- 
asters of  the  campaign.  His  royal  high- 
ness, after  vainly  endeavouring  to  form  a 
junction  with  general  Clairfait,  was  obliged 
to  retreat  from  Tournay  to  Trenaix,  and 
general  Walmoden,  having  been  compelled 
to  abandon  Bruges,  all  communication  with 
Cstend  was  cut  off.  The  ministry,  greatly 
alarmed  by  this  event,  requested  the  earl 
of  Moira,  who  had  been  nominated  to  the 
command  of  a  separate  body  of  troops, 
now  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  destined  in  conjunction  with 
several  regiments  of  emigrants,  for  a  secret 
expedition  against  France,  to  repair  to  the 
Low  Countries.  Notwithstanding,  this 
nobleman  had  before  intimated  that  any 
orders  for  serving  in  that  quarter  must 
occasion  his  immediate  resignation,  he 
determined  to  wave  his  former  resolution 
at  so  critical  a  period.  After  landing  a 
body  of  troops  m  Maritime  Flanders,  be 
proposed  a  junction  with  generals  Clairfait 
and  Walmoden,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
act  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  French,  with  the  intention  of  cover- 
ing Ostend,  and  produciiig  a  diversion  in 
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hroT  ot  Ihe  doke  of  York.  The  Bitoation 
of  the  prince  of  Cobourg  rendered  this  plan 
frapracticable  ;  but  at  the  pressing  invita- 
tion of  the  duke,  and  by  a  rapid  and  ju- 
dicious movement,  he  formed  a  junction 
with  the  English  and  allied  anny.  After 
his  lordship  had  defeated  the  French  jn 
their  attacks  on  Alost  and  Malines,  the 
duke  retreated  across  the  Meuse,  and 
retired  into  Holland.  In  the  mean  time 
the  prince  of  Gobourg,  having  assembled 
his  army  at  Halle,  advanced,  and  assumed 
a  formidable  position,  from  v^hich  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  by  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  and  to  occupy  a  yet 
stronger  position.  But  nothing  could 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  assailants,  who 
Tushed  in  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  ob- 
tained a  decisive  victory.  The  flying 
Austrians  retreated  through  Brussels 
amidst  the  insults*  and  the  violence  of  the 
inhabitants ;  who,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  opened  their  gates,  received  them 
with  the  roost*  lively  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  signed  the  articles  of  submission  to  the 
armies  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  re- 
public. 

Here  let  me  suspend  the  narrative  of 
military  incidents,  that  I  may « notice  the 
political  contests  and  sanguinary  scenes 
which  occurred  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
French  empire.  When  the  republican  party 
had  effected  the  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1792,  they  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  bearing  towards  each  other 
the  most  inveterate  enmity..  After  the 
Girondists  had  fallen  victims  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Jacobins,  the  parties  were 
next  divided  into  the  Japobins  and  Cor* 
deliers.  The  former  of  these  were  again 
triumphant,  and  the  contest  finally  lay 
between  Dan  ton  and  Robespierre.  The 
tatter  obtained  the  victory  by  his  superior 
activity  and  address.  Suspecting  Hebert 
and  otner  chiefs  of  the  Cordelier  club,  of 
aiming  at  political  pre-eminence,  he  ac- 
cused them  of  being  traitors  to  the  repub- 
lic, and  subjected  them  to  the  blade  of 
the  guillotine.  He  coolly  ordered  the 
arrest  of  manyiof  his  former  associates,  and 
sacrificed  them  withoutxemorse  to  his  fears, 
and   his  ambition      The  Cordeliers  had 


rendered  themselves,  even  in  this  distracted 
and  profligate  metropolis,  generally  hatefiil 
by  their  infidelity  and  atheism.  Their 
principal  leaders  were'  Hebert,  Vincent, 
Konsin,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  Camilla 
Desmoulins,  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
decree  bv  which  the  Christian  religion 
was  abolished.  As  Robespierre  had  been 
formerly  attached  to  this  party,  and  as  he 
found  it  conducive  te  the  increase  of  bis 
popularity,  to  appear  the  enemy  of  atheism, 
he  relinquished  all  connection  with  their 
leaders,  and  determined  to  subject  them  to 
the  guillotine.  He  therefore  obtained 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Hebert,  a  decree  of  accusation  against 
Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  La  Croix, 
and  other  members  of  the  convention,  as 
accomplices  in  plots  against  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  and  the  safety  of 
the  republic.  The  greater  number  of 
the  condemned  individuals  were  guilty  of 
suicide,  or  displayed  the  most  unmanly 
terror  of  the' fate  which  awaited  them. 
Danton,  a  giant  among  the  pigmies  of  the 
revolution,  maintained  the  superiority  of 
his  character  even  in  his  fall.  He  was 
coUectedv  in  his  demeanour,  and  seemed 
only  anxious  to  leave  behind  him  favour- 
able impressions  of  his  character.  His 
conversation,  composed,  as  usual,  of  oaths 
and  obscenities,  was  intermingled  with 
vindications  of  his  past  conduct,  expres- 
sions of  regret  at  the  state  pf  the  republic, 
and  praises  of  nature  and  of  rural  life. 
He  refused  to  answer  interrogatories, 
unless  confronted  by  Barrere  and  Robes- 
pierre, his  accusers,  and  amused  himself, 
during  the  examination,  by  shooting  paper 
bullets  in  the  &ce  of  the  chief  judge. 
Though  he  entertained  no  hope  of  saving, 
his  life,  he  made  a  defence  that  it  might  be 
transmitted  to  the  public.  The  attempts 
of  the  president  to  silence  him  were  vam  ; 
hi3  stentorian  voice  droyirned  the  tinkling 
of  the  bell,  by  which  the  president  imposed 
silence  and  demanded  attention;  but  he 
was  at  length  persuaded  to  retire  under 
pretence  of  taking  some  refreshment^  and 
in  his  absence  sentenced  to  the  guillotine^ 
He  submitted  to  his  fate  vrith  fortitude, 
and  quibbled  on  his  progress  to  the  placQ 
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of  i^nisljmeD.t  on  th6   word  versy  which 
Signifies  worms  as  well  as  verses.     He  waa 
accompanied    by     Camilla    Dedmoulins^ 
who  had  excited  the  antipathy  of  Rofoes^ 
pierre  by  anticipating  his  plan  of  a  com- 
mittee of  clemency,  authori2Led  to  pardon 
crimes  which  did  not  arise  from  evil  inten* 
tions.     But  the  destruction  of  the  enemies 
of  Robespierre  tended  only  to  render  his 
own  situation  more  critical,  and  to  hasten 
the  just  reward  of  his  inhumanity.     As  he 
advanced   in   his   sanguinary^  schemed  of 
ambition,     his     danger     still      increased; 
stronger  measures  were  still  required   to 
secure  him  against  the  conspiracies  of  the 
Cordeliers,  who  were  actuated  by  hatred 
to  his  person  and  revenge,  for  the  death  of 
their  partizans.  Every  new  attempt  against 
the  prevailing  faction  produced  new  objects 
of  vengeance  ;  the  prisons  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  crowded  with  persons  im« 
prisoned  for  state  offences,  and  the  guillo- 
tine could  scarcely  perform  its  work  with 
sufficient    dispatch.       Domiciliary    visits 
were  made  in  search  of  the  accused,  and 
spies    were  dispersed  into  every  quarter, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  men,  and  to  report 
every  expression  which  implied  disappro^ 
bation  of  the  existing,  government.     Un- 
satiated  by  revenge,  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  power  already  vested  in  himself  through 
the  medium  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,,  he  procured  the  passing  of  a  law 
which  deprived  the  accused  of  any  defender, 
^nd   dispensing  with  legal    evidence,    re- 
quired only  moral  proofe  to  justify  their 
condemnation. 

But  tyranny  is  generally  seen  to  defeat 
its  own  purpose.  While  some  were  in- 
timidated by  the  cruelty  of  his  proceedings, 
others  were  emboldened  by  despair.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Collot,. 
D'Herbois,  and  another  on  that  of  Robes- 
pierre^ Led  by  curiosity,,  or  impelled  by 
ifnnaticism,  a  young  woman  named  Aimce 
Cecile  RegnauFt,  the  daughter  of  a  stationer 
in  Paris,  called  at  Robespierre'is  lodging, 
requiring  to  see  him  ;.  on  receiving  an  an- 
swer that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  to,  she 
pertly  replied^  that  a  public  functionary 
^ught  to  be  accessible  at  all  times.  These 
^words    were    sufficient    ta  occasion  her 


arrest.    L^Amiral,  the  assassin  of  Collot^ 
li'Herbois,^  and  Cecile  Regnault,  were  de* 
olared,  without  trial,  guiky  of  a  conspiracy 
cq^inst  the  republic ;  and  sixty  persons, 
obnoxious  to  Robespierreii  but  unconnected 
with  the  desigos  or  the  acts  of  these  in- 
dividuals, were  asaociated  with  their  fate; 
Accustomed  as  were  the  Parisians  to  wit- 
ness, with  unconcern,  the  most  unexampled 
scenes  of  injustice  and  inhumanity,  this 
last  atrocity  excited  in  the  pubic  mind  a 
sensation  highly  favourable  to  the  cause,  of 
the  tyrant's  enemies.  Alarmed  and  astonish- 
ed by  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  he 
made  an  eff<»*t  to  regam  his  popularity, 
by  procuring  decrees  for  the  punishment 
of  petty  peculation,  for  the  better  and  more 
speedy   execution  of  justice  in   the  civit 
courts,  and  for. enforcing  the  residence  of 
ecclesiastics  in  the  departments  to  which 
they  belonged.      Having  failed  in  all  his 
endeavours^  to  eradicate  religion,  he  now 
adopted  a  different   line  of  policy,  and,, 
coming  forward  as  its  friend  and  protector, 
he  obtained  a  decree  by  which  France  ac- 
knowledged   the   existence    of    a   Deity. 
When  the  celebration  of  a  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Supreme  Being  was  ordained,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of. the  convention,  of 
which  the  members  were  dressed  in  their 
robes,  and  bcM^e  a  c(»iapiauou6  part  in  the 
pompons  cereuiODies  of  the  day.     This 
ostentatious  parade  might  impose  on  the 
spectators,  but  the  time  was  now  arriving 
when  neither  his  policy,  his  perfidy,  nor 
his  hypocrisy,   wei'e  to  avail   him.     Ab- 
horrence of  his  crimes  overcame  the  terror- 
of  his  authority,  and  the  power  of  inflicting 
immediate    vengeance    on    his    enemies^, 
was  destroyed  by  the  courage  and  good 
sense  of  an  hostile  party.      He  had  ofa^ 
taiaed  a  repeal  of  that  article  of  the  con- 
stitution which^  gave  inviolability   to  th<r 
persons  of  the  members  of  the  convention,, 
and  was  by  this  means  enabled  to  take- 
revenge  on  his  adversaries,  by  denouncing: 
them   before    the  revolutionary   tribunal,, 
which  was  ever  ready  to  obey  his  mandates. 
The  first  object  ther^re  of  that  band  of 
conspirators,   new  leagued    against    him: 
under  the  auspices  of  Tallien,  Bourdon 
D'Oice,  and  other  power&il  members  of  tha^ 
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covfMtlon.wastaaccoiiiplish  the  restitution 
of  thk  privilege.      Hayyng  thus  deprived 
him '  ef  the  power  of  denouncing  his  ad- 
versaries/ they  became  more  daring,  and 
eoncerted  a  r^ular  plan  for  his  destruction. 
In  vain  did  he  endeavour   to  regain  his 
ascendency    by  his   influence    with    the 
Jacobin  club,  and  the  support  of  Henriot, 
commander  of  the  national  guards.      He 
was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  rank  of 
dictator^/and  one  of  his  prosecutors  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  observing,  "  we  must 
either  fall  on  him  with  our    bodies,    or 
suffer  tyrants  to  triumph.     He  would  have 
mutilated  the  convention   and  murdered 
its  representatives."     When  Robespierre 
would  have  possessed  himself  of  the  tribune, 
with  an  intention  to  harangue  the  audience, 
lie  was  forcibly  prevented^  and  his  voice 
was  overpowered  by  cries  of  "  Down  with 
the  tyrant !  Down  with  the  tyrant !"   Tal- 
lien  displayed,  with  vehement  eloquence, 
all  the  crimes  which  disgraced  his  charac- 
ter, comparing  his  proscriptions  to  those 
of  Sylla  ;  and,  drawing  forth  a  da^er  from 
his  girdle,  while  he  turned  to  the  bust  of 
Brutus,  whose  genius  he  invoked,  he  swore 
i'  that  he  would  plunge  it  into  the  heart 
of  Robespierre,  if  the  representatives  of 
the  people  had  not  courage  to  order  his 
arrest  and  to  break  their  chains.*'    A  de- 
cree was  immediately  passed  for  the  arrest 
of  the  two  Robespierres,  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
Henriot,   and   La    Valette.      Robespierre 
.was  seized,  but  released  by  a  party  of 
Jacobins,    who    conducted    him    to    the 
hotel  de  Ville,    where   the  commune  of 
Paris  was  assembled.    The  Jacobins  and 
the  municipality  of  Paris  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  Robespierre,  and  Henriot,  who 
had  made  his  escape   from  the  guards, 
brought  a  strong  bo<ly  of  troops   to   bis 
support.     But  the  Parisians  decj«tred  for 
the  convention,    and  many  of.  Henriot's 
troops,  when  they  heard  that  their  leader 
was  outlawed,    followed    their    example. 
The  resolute  aspect  assumed  by  the  con- 
vention, and  the  want  of  promptitude  on 
the  part  of  their  antagonists,  in  availing 
themselves  of    the  military    force    under 
theii  command,  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  When  Paris  was  a  scene^of  uproar  and 


confusion.  Bourdon  d'Ois^,  rushing  with  a 
band  of  soldiers  "into  the  hall  of  the'  com- 
mune, ordered  the  outlawed  members  I*} 
be  arrested.      The  younger   Robespierre 
leaped  out  of  a  window,  but  was  taken  up 
miserably  bruised  and  wounded.    St.  Just, 
too  pusillanimous  to  effect  his  own  destruc- 
tion,   implored    Lebas     to     shoot    him. 
"  Coward,"  answered    Lebas^    "  I    have 
something  else  to  do,''    aiid  immediately 
blew  out  his  own  brains.     Goffinhal,  in  a 
ragiB,  threw  Henriot  out  of  the  window  ; 
he  crept  into  a  eommon  sewer,   and  was 
drawn  forth  covered  with  blood  and  filth 
by  some  soldiers  who  beat  out  one  of  his 
eyes  :  the  remaining  adherents  of  Robes- 
pierre were  captured  without    difficulty, 
and  he  himself  was  found  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  hotel  de  Ville,  sitting 
s^uat  against  the  wall,  with   a  knife  in 
his  hand,  apparently  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destruction,  but  which  he  durst 
not  use.     A  soldier  who  discovered  him, 
apprehending  some    resistance^  fired  two 
pistols  at  him,  one  of  which  wounded  him 
on  the  head,  and  the  other  broke  his  under 
jaw  :  he  was  taken  and  conducted  before 
the  committee  of  general  security  in  an 
arm  chair ;  his  broken  jaw  bound  up  with 
a  cloth.     As  he  was  carried  along  in  this 
condition,  he  rested  his  chin  on  a  handker- 
chief which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  while 
the  elbow  was  supported  by  his.left.^  A 
message  was  sent  to  the  convention  to  know 
if  he  should  be  brotight  to  the  bar,,  but 
the  members  unanimously  exclaimed,  that 
they  would  no  longer  suffer  their  hall  to 
be  polluted   by  the    presence  of  such  a 
monster.    He  lay  for  some  hours  in  azi 
anti-chamber  of  the  committee  of  general 
security^  stretched  on  a  table,  motionless, 
appai'ently  insensible  of  corporeal  anguish, 
though  the  blood   flowed  from  his  eyes, 
mouth,    and  nostrils  ;    but,   torn  by  dis^ 
tracting  recollections,   and  abandoned  to 
remorse,  he  pinched  his  thighs  with  con 
vulsive agony,  and  scowled  gloomily  around 
the  room   when  be  fancied  himself  unob« 
served.     After  enduring,  in  'this  situation, 
the  taunts  of  all  who  beheld  him,  he  was 
replaced  in  4he  arm  chair,  and  carried  to 
the  hospital  named  the  hotel  dieu,  wheise 
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his  wounds  wer^  dressed  merely  to  pro- 
long his  existence,  and  from  thence  was 
sent   to  the  prison  of  the    Gonciergerie. 
He  was  brougtit,  on  the  same  day,  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  where  sentence 
of  death  was  demanded  against  him  and 
ftwetity-one  others,  by  their  former  friend 
and  creature  Touquier  Tinville,  the  public 
accuser.^     At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
they   were    conducted    to    the   place   of 
execution,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
numerous  spectators.  ^  Even  the  guards 
who  escorted  them,  partook  of  the  'general 
transport,  and  joined  the  cry  of  Vive  U 
ccnmentiim  I  A  group  of  women  stopped 
the  carts  and  danced  round  them  to  testify 
^heir  joy»  Robespierre,  pale  an4  disfigured, 
held  down  his  head  on  his  breast,  and 
never   lobked  up  except  once,   when   a 
woman  decently  dressed  approached  the* 
cart,  and  uttered  such  hear^piercin^  ex- 
chunationB  and  deep-drawn  maledictions, 
as  proved  to  the  observers  that  she  was  a 
mother  whom  his  cruelty^  had  deprived  of 
her  son,  or  a  widow  from  whom  he  had 
snatched  her  husband.     At  hearing  her 
horrible  denunciations,  Robespierre  turned 
his   isyes    languidly    towards    her,    and 
shrn^ed  up  his  shoulders*    He  suffered 
the  last  but  one.      When  he  was  about 
to  be  tied  to  the  fatal  plank,  the  executioner 
snatched  the  dressing  from  his    broken 
jaw,  which  imediately  fell,  and  a  profusion 
of  blood  gushed  out ;  the  horrible  chasm 
1794    oeeasiotiedby  this  accident,  rendered 
his  head,   when  severed  from    his 
body,  and  held  up  to  the  public  view,  a 
hideous  and  disgusting  spectacle. 

On  the  ensuing  day  (July  29th,)  the 
tyrant  was  followed  to  the  scafibid  by 
sixty-two  other  members  of  the  convention, 
who  also  had  b<en  outlawed*  Barrere, 
in  the  name  of^his  associates^  proposed  the 
further  proscription  of  those  who  had  been 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  late  system 
of  policy  ;  but  this  proposition  was  over- 
ruled, and  strict  justice,  tempered  with 
moderation^  declaimed  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  Many  thousands  of  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned  on  the  bare  suspicion 
of  disaiTection  to  the  ruling  faction,  were 
|U>erated  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of 


the  reinaining  terrorists.  The  priooipal 
agents  of  that  dreadful  oppression  and 
odious  tyranny  which  had  been  practis^ 
in  the  provinces  to  the  generals  who  com* 
manded  the  troops  and  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  were  brought  to  punishment ; 
the  Jacobin  club  was  suppressed.  The 
powers  of  the  two  committees  of  general 
and  public  safety,  were  circumscribed  by 
a  r^ulation  that  they  should  be  renewed 
monthly,  and  the  scheme  of  a  temporary 
government,  intended  to  correct  the  abuses 
practised  by  the  late  administration,  v/as 
proposed  by  Barrere,  and^  adopted.  In- 
telligence of  these  changes  was  dispersed 
through  the  different  departments,  and  the 
French  nation  indulged  a  hope  of  again 
enjoying  the  blessing  of  domestic  tran^ 
quillity.  The  alteration  in  the  tone' and 
'temper  of  the  government  was  also  dis^ 
played  in  the  repeal  of  a  murderous  edict,, 
which  had  prohibited  the  armies  from 
granting  quarter  to  the  English.  The 
outrageous  inhumanity  of  Robespierre  had 
extorted  this  decree,  but  the  troops  w^re 
not  so  l^ase  as  to  comply, with  its  stipula- 
tions. They  resolved  to  treat  their  enemies 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  war,  not 
merely  from  the  dread  of  retaliation,  but 
from  a  sense  of  honor  which  the  turba* 
lence  of  ^  the  revolution  had.  not  extin.- 
guished.. 

The  same  good  fortune  which  distin^ 
guished  the  operations  of  France  on  the 
side  of  the  rfetherlands,  attended  hec 
armies  in  Italy.  They  reduced  On^lia^ 
forced  the  Col  de  Tende,  and  subdued 
several  districts  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Piedmont.  The  defensive  strength  of 
mount  Cenis  served  only  to  inflame  their 
ardor:  tb^y  stormed  the  well-fortified 
posts  of  that  difficult  pass,  and,  having 
diefeated  their  opponents  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  looked  forward  to  more  imr 
portant  successes. 

The  English  in  the  Mediterranean,  were 
employed,  while,  their  Sardinian  ally  was 
thus  harassed,,  in  the  reduction  of  Corsica 
An  armament  under  lord  Hood  attacked 
the  town  and  forts  of  Bastia,  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  San  Fiorenza  ;  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  co-operated  with  emulous  zeal^ 
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and  the  place  was  takei>  with  inconsider- 
able  loss.  General  Paoli,  having  exerted 
his  influence  over  his  countrymen,  they 
Toted  in  a  regular  assembly  on  the  24th  «f 
June,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  Sir  Gilbert  Elli^  in  the  name 
of  his  majesty,  accepted  the  offer,  but  from 
the  fickle  temper:  of  the  natives,  it  did  not 
promise  to  remain  a  permanent  appendage 
to  his  dominions.  • 

Though  fortune  had  not  been  propitious 
to  the  arms  of  the  confederates,  the  suc*^ 
cess  of  England  on  her  appropriate  theatre, 
unincumbc4'ed  by  her  allies,  was  uniform 
and  ti*iumphant.  The  channel  fleet, 
which,  during  the  |ast  summer  had  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  the  reputation 
of  its : veteran  commander,  put  to  sea  in 
the  spring  in  search  of  an  enemy  who  had 
hitherto  eluded  pursuit.  Lord  Howe  was 
particularly  solicitous  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
country, and  to  rescue  his  own  character  from 
unmerited  reproach,  and  the  powerful 
armament  now  under  his  command, .  left 
no  doubt  relative  to  the  result  of  the 
contest.  ' 

-The  anxiety  of  the  French  government 
for  the  fate  J3f  a  convoy  expected  from 
America,' ^wijh'. the  produce  of  the  West 
India  islands,;^  indeed  the  convention  to 
equip  a  fleet  6fjQ6  sail  of  ihe  line  for  its 
protection  ;  of  wbich  the  command  was 
given  to  admiral  Vnlaret.  On  the  28t{i  of 
May  the  rival  fleets  descried  each  other 
at  the  same  time,  in  latitude  47^  33'  N. 
and  longitude  J4^  10'  W.  the  wind  blew 
strongly  from  tbe  South  West,  accompanied 
by  a  boisterous  sea,  and  the  French  pos- 
sessed the  weathergage.  Villaret,  how- 
ever, endeavoured  as  much  asf  possible  to 
form  a  regul9r  order  of  battle  on  the 
starboard  tack,  a  circumstance  that  greatly 
facilitated  the  approach  of  the  English. 
As  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  indicated 
an  intention  to  avoid  an  action,  the  British 
commander  displayed  the  signal  for  a 
general  chace,  and  to  prevent  their  escape, , 
detached  admiral  Pasley  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  their  rear.  That  officer  on  the 
close  of  day,  came  up  wit|i  the  Revolution- 
Vol*  I.      , 


aire,  a  three  decked  ship  of  110  guns^. 
but  his  topmast  being  disabled  during  the 
action,  lord  Hugh  Seymour  Conway,,  in 
the  Leviathan,  gallantly  advanced,  and . 
received  her  fire ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  captain  Parker,  of  the  Audacious; 
having  arrived  close  to  the  rear  ship,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Revolutionaire, 
before  engaged,  fought  her  within  the 
distance  of  hedf  a  cajole.  The  Revolu- 
tionaire now  -attempted  to  board  her  as- 
sailant, and,  having  failed,  made  sail  before 
the  wind,  after  havitig  been  supposed  to 
strike  her  colours.  The  Audacious,  her- 
self, was  so  severely  crippled,  that  tlie. 
captain,  pursued  by  two  of  the  French 
shipn^  menaced  by  nine  sail  of  the  enemy'^ 
line,  stationed  to  windward,  and,  fired  upon 
oocasionally  by  a  frigate  and  two  cor- 
vettes, returned  to  Plymouth-Sound. 

In  thi^  manner  terminated  the  first  day's 
action,  which,  ^  considering .  the  /rail  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  French  ships,  ren- 
dered almost  unserviceable  by  ^ge  or  long-  - 
continued  service,  v.as  regarded  by  the 
people  of  England  as  highly  derogatory  to 
the  naval  reputation  of  England.  4 

The  rival  fleets,  of  which  the  English, 
was  now  reduced  to  26  ships,  remained 
within  sight  of  each  other  during  the  whole 
night,  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  the  French,  who 
were  still  to  windward  ;  but  on  the  next' 
morning  the  English  tacked  by  signal  and' 
with  some  degree  of  irregularity,  with  the 
view  of  making  an  impression^  on  the  ene- 
my's rear...  After  many  intricate  manoeuvres, 
in  which  the  English  obtained  tbe  weather- 
gage,  the  action  terminated  without  any  * 
decisive  advantage  to  either  side,  and  a 
♦  fog  that  interfered  during  this  night  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ensuing  day,  prevented 
the  renewal  of  the  engagement.  In  the 
mean  time  rear-admiral  Neilly  joined  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French'  fleet 
with  three  sail  of  the  line,  which  enabled 
him  to  detach  his  crippled  ships,  and  to 
form  an  efiicient  force  of  26  ships  of  the 
line,.  12  frigates,  and  eight  corvettes. 
The  force  of  the  English  on  the  1st  of  June, 
amounted  to  25  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,, 
and  eight  sloops  or   cutters.    Tbe  dawui 
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exhibited  the  French  line  to  leeward  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  and  prepared  to 
renew  the  contest.  The  British  admiral 
perceifing  that  there  was  time  sufficient 
for  the  various  companies  to  take  refresh* 
lUent,  made  a  signal  for  breakfast,  a  mea- 
sure which  by  procrastinating  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  induced  the 
enemy  to  believe  that  the  British  were 
disposed  to  decline  the  engagement.  But 
their  hopes  were  fallacious.  In  about 
halfan  hour  lord  Howe,  relaxing  the  usual 
sternness  of  his  countenance  into  a  smile, 
gave  orders  for  steering  the  Royal  Char- 
lotte along  side  of  the  French  admiral. 
Ills  command  was  obeyed,  and,  by  an 
rxtranrdinary  display  of  seamanship  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  he  was  enabled  to 
assume  a  most  excellent  position,  and  to 
contend  with  advantage  against  a  vessel 
©f  far  superior  strength  and  size.  While 
some  of  the  Englis^ii  commanders  pene- 
trated the  line  of  battle  and  engaged  to 
keward,  others  occupied  such  stations  as 
enabled  them  to  combat  with  their  an- 
tagonists to  windward. 

So  close  and  severe  M^as  the  contest,  that 
the  fate  of  this  day  depended  but  little  on 
the  exertion  of  nautical  skill.  Yet  upon 
this  occasion,  when  "the  drapery  of  the 
three-coloured  flag  not  unfrequently  in- 
termingled with  that  of  the  Brifish  cross, 
the  superiority  of  the  English  seamen  was 
eminently  conspicuous.  Disciplined  into 
war,  the  steady  arm,  the  undaunted  eye, 
the  animated  countenance,  denoted  that 
they  were  familiar  with  the  elfement  on 
which  they  fought.  And  while  the  shot 
of  the  enemy  occasioned  but  little  blood- 
shed on  decks  which  were  not  crowded  by 
useless  men,  every  broadside  spread  death ' 
and  despair  through  the  crowded  ranks  of 
their  antagonists. 

In  about  fifty  minutes  after  the  action 
had  commenced  in  the  centre,  admiral 
Villerat  determined  to  relinquish  the  con- 
test. Several  of  his  ships  were  already 
dismasted,  one  of  them  was  about  to  sink, 
a«d  six  were  captured.  He  crowded  off 
with  all  the  canvass  he  could  spread,  and 
was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  ships  'in 
his  van  that  were  not  completely  crippled. 


The  enemy  had,  as  usual,  chiefly  aimdd 
at  the  rising,  and  the  victors  were  thus 
disabled  from  pursuing  tlie  vanquished. 
Tlie  British  endeavour  to  destrby  the  ef- 
fective force  of  the  enemy's  ships;  the  French 
to  secure  the  m^ans  of  safe  and  easy  flight. 
The  Queen  Clprlotte  was  prevented  from 
capturing  her  antagonist,  La  Montague, 
by  an  unlucky  broadside  from  Lie  Jacobin, 
which  rendered  her  nearly  unmanageable. 
The  slaughter  of  the  English  was  com- 
paratively trivial.  Captain  Montagu,  of  the 
montagu,  was  the  only  commander  who 
fell  in  the  engagement.  Vice-admiral 
Graves,  the  honourable  G.  Berkley,  and 
captain  J.  Harvey,  were  wounded,  and  the 
rear  admirals  Pasley  and  Bowyer,  with 
captain  Hutt  of  the  Queen,  lost  their  legs. 
Hutt  and  Harvey  died  on  their  return  to 
port.  Pasley  and  Bowyer  were  created 
baronets,  and  each  received  a  pension  of 
£1000  per  annum.  Admirals  Graves  and 
Hood  were  honoured  with  the  peerage. 
Too  much  praise  indeed  cannot  be  given 
to  the  skill  of  the  officers  or  the  courage 
of  the  men  ;  and  had  not  the  bravery  of  the 
French  seamen  and  the  firmness  of  their 
commanders  far  surpassed  every  former 
display  of  these  qualities  in  naval  conflict, 
the  prowess,  coolness,  and  tactical  'e»pert- 
ness  of  the  British  navy,  would  have  ob- 
tained a  more  immediate  and  still  more 
decisive  resultj 

The  loss  of  the  French,*  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  action  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, was  nearly  four  times  that  of  the 
English,  who  had  272  killed,^  and  787 
wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  has  been 
estimated  at  1300 killed,  and  2380  wounded. 
On  board  the  six  captured  ships  there 
were  690  killed,  and  580  wounded  ;  while 
on  board  the  six  English  ships  that  suffered 
most,  there  were  only  125  killed,  and  335 
wounded.  Notwithstanding  the  disastrous 
result  of  this  engagement,  the  French  ob- 
tained the  object  for  which  the  fleet  had 
been  equipped,  but  the  splendor  of  the 
victory  elevated  the  maritime  renown  of 
our  countrymen,  and  swelled  the  hearts 
of  the  people  with  exultation.  The  skill 
and  energy  of  the  officers,  the  courage  and 
activity  of  ^the  men  under  their  command, 
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were  loadljr  applauded  ;  and  confident 
hdA^s  were  entertained,  by  the  sanguine 
public,  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  French 
navy. 

An  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  also 
proved,  in  a  great  d^pree,  successful*  Sir 
Charles  Grey  landed,  with  a  respectable  but 
not  numerous  force,  on  the  islandof  Martini- 
que, while  sir  John  Jervis  superintended  the 
naval  operations.  Several  strong  posts  were 
quickly  seized ;  and  the  reduction  of  Pigeon 
isle  opened  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Port- 
lioyal  to  the  shipping.  Of  the  works  near 
St.  Pierre  tbe  invaders  gained  possession 
with  small  loss  ;  and  that  town  was  then 
evacuated  by  the  enemy.  To  complete 
the  investment  of  Fort-Bourbon,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  heights  of  Sourier 
should  J^e  gained.  Be^legarde,  a  bold 
leader  of  the  mulattoes  and  negroes,  might 
bave  defended  this  post  for  a  considerable 
time,  if  be  had  not  been  prompted  by  the 
impetuosity  of  bis  spirit  to  rush  from  the 
heights  with  a  part  of  his  force,  and  attack 
the  kft  division  of  the  British  army. 
Pleased  at  the  opportunity,  the  general 
sent  three  battalions  from  his  right  to  storm 
the  weakened  camp,  which  was  soon 
forced  by  the  valor  of  this  detachment, 
while  Bellegarde  was  repelled  by  the  de- 
fensive firmness  of  the  corps  which  he 
engaged. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  assault- 
ing Fort-Royal ;  and  a  detachment  of 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  under  the 
conduct  of  colonel  Symes,  marched  to  the 
back  of  it,  while  commodore  Thompson 
directed  the  exertioifs  of  a  select  naval 
force.  Captain  Faulknor  particularly 
distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion. 
He  pushed  forward  at  the  head  of  the  crew 
of  the  sloop  which  he  commanded,  and 
scaled  the  walls  in  defiance  of  volleys  of 
grape-shot.  This  daring  act  concurred 
with  the  approach  of  the  flat  boats,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  soldiery,  to  intiundate 
the  garrison  into  a  surrender.  The  com- 
mandant of  Fort-Bourbon,  no  longer  in- 
clined to  resist^  proposed  a  capitulation  ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  this  .fortress  com- 
pleted the  reduction  of  theisland. 

Major-general      Dundas     and      \^rince 


Edward  afterwards  landed  in  St.  Lucia 
without  loss  of  men,  and  proceeded  to  the  . 
investment  of  la  M&rne  Fortunee.  Lieii* 
tenant-colonel  Coote  «tonned  a  redoubt 
and  two  batteries ;  and  the  dread  of  aii 
assault  of  the  fort  produced  its  speedy 
surrender.  The  tsles  called  the  Saints 
were  then  reduced;  and  a  disembarkattoii 
was  effected  at  Gosier-bay  in  Guac|alOQpe. 
Fort  FJeur  d'Epee  was  quickly  stormed ;. 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  assailants^  spared 
only  a  small  part  of  the  garrison.  Fort 
Louis,  and  other  posts  of  Grande-Terre, 
were  abandoned  with  great  precipitation  ; 
and  the  English  proceeded  to  the  con^ 
quest  of  Basse-Terre.  Palmiste,  the 
strongest  post  of  this  division,  was  sooa 
taken ;  and,  after  otl>er  exploits,  they  be* 
came  masters  of  the  whole  island  and  its- 
dependencies. 

They  did  not  long  retaui  the  last  of  the?e 
conquests.      The  yellow   fever  began    to^ 
diffuse  its  ravages,  to  diminish  the  luimber 
of  the  armed  occupants  of  the  island,  and 
weaken  the  survivors.     Expecting  to  find 
the  works  inadequately  manned,  a  French 
force  approached  the  coast,  stttacked  Fleur 
d'Epee   and  other   posts,   and    recovered 
them  with  little  difficulty.     The  English 
soon  regained  the  post  of  St.  Anne,  where 
they   (not  very   humanly)   put  to   death 
about  400  of  the  enemy,  without  losing  an 
individual  of  their  own  party.  After  various 
actions,     brigadier    Symes     and    colonel 
Fisher,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  and  seamen,, 
endeavoured  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  the 
night  on  the  heights  near  Point-a-Petre ;. 
but  they  were  saluted  in  their  march  with 
so  severe  a   cannonade,   that  great    con- 
fusion arose;  and,  instead  oT  attempting 
to  gain  the  heights,  the  major  part  of  the 
corps  enlered  the  town,  where  niany  were 
mowed  down  by  grape-shot  from  the  bat- 
teries, and  musketry  from  the  houses.     A 
retreat  was  now  ordered;  and,  for  some  time,.  , 
from  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  troops 
were  almost  inactive.     When  the  camp  at 
Berville  was  at  length  atjtacked    by  the 
French,  it  was  so  bravely  defended  that 
they  suffered  considerable  loss;  but  their 
repeated  exertions  constrained  the  English 
to  capitulate. 
t2 
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After  farther  hostilities,  Port  Matilda 
vas  the  only  place  of  strength  which  the 
Englii^  retained  in  Guadaloupe.  Here 
they  were  besieged  by  Victor  Hugues  for 
•eight  weeks^;  and,  as  the  fort  was  no  longaer 
tenable,  they  found  it  expedient  to  retire 
in  the  night.  The  embarkation  was  well 
conducted;  and  the  garrison  lived  to 
serve  the  king  on  other  occasions.  Not 
long  after  the  total  loss  of  the  island,  the 
brave  Faulknor,  wbdhad  so  eminently 
•contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Martinique, 
Jost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  a  frigate 
near  Marie-galante.  More  than  70  men 
are  saidito  have  been  killed  in  the  French 
vessel,  and  above  100  wounded  ;  while 
only  29  suffered  in  the  victorious  ship. 

In  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the  English 
bad  so  far  profited  by  intestine  commo- 
tions, as  ta  acqqire  some  territorial   pos- 
4Bessions.    That  island,   in  a   remarkable 
<legree,  had  suffered  the  mischievous  effects 
of  the  French  revolution.    When  the  peo- 
ple in  the  mother  country  asserted  the^r 
right  to  freedom,  the  claims  of  the  colonial 
subjects  of  France  were  also  recognised  ; 
and  a  society  called   les  Amis  des  Noirs 
(or  friends  ^of  the  negroes)  warmly  sup- 
ported   the  pretensions  of  the  slaves  to 
emancipation,  and  of  the  mulattoes  to  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the   white    in- 
habitants.   The  declaration  of  rights  pro- 
mulgated by  the   National  Assembly  in- 
creased the    ferment  which    the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  revolution  had  produced 
in  the  islands ;  and  sanguinary  disturbances 
or  acrimonious  contests  were  apprehended. 
Deputies  from  the  different  districts  of  the 
Frenf:h  part  of  Sj.  Domingo  met  by  the 
king's  order,  to  prevent  tumults  and  reform 
abuses  by  {Seasonable   regulations  :    but 
their    endeavours   were  thwarted  by  the 
partisans  of  the  old  regime  ;     and    the 
governor  dissolved  the  assembly.     Many 
of  the  representatives  sailed  to  Fraace  to 
justify  their  conduct;   and,  during  their 
absence,  [Og6,    an    enterprising    mulatto, 
returned  to  the  island  from  Europe  for  the 
execution  of  a  scheme  which  had   been 
suggested  to  him  by  firissot  and  Gr6goire, 
mriip  wished  that  the  people  of  color  (as 
the    mulattoes    .were    styled)    might   be 


stimulated  to  rise  in  arms,  and  redress 
their  own  ^grievances.  He  found  means 
to  excite  an  insurrection  ;  but  it  was 
quickly  suppressed,  and  his  life  ^as  sa- 
^crificed  to  the  demands  of  public  justice. 
Thejclaims  of  his  brethren,  however,  were 
confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  ruling  assem- 
bly of  the  parent  state,  which  admitted 
them  to  all  the  privileges  of  French  citizens. 
Beibre  the  death  of  Oge,  the  negroes  had 
been  instigated  to  j6in  the  mulattoes  in  a 
general  rebellion  ;  and  the  recent  decree 
gave  vigor  to  their  intentions. 

While  a    new    colonial    assembly    de- 
liberated on  the  condupt  which  prudence 
required  at  this  crisis,  the  slaves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Fran9ois  attacked 
the  whites,  murdered  a  great  number  of 
them,  and  destroyed  the  plantations.  -  The 
insurrection  soon  spread  to  other  districts  ; 
and,  though  many  hundreds  of  the  negroes 
and  their  confederates  were  slain  in  battle^ 
or   perished   by  famine,   they  seemed  to 
multiply  like  the  heads  of  the  Hydra.    In 
the  vicinity   of  Port-au-Prince,   hoM^ever, 
the  insurgents  agreed  to  an  accommodation, 
on  condition  of  the  observance  of  the  late 
decree  ;    but,   about  the  same  time,   the 
French  legislature  thought  proper  to  annul 
it.     When  the  intelligence  of  this  repeal 
reached  the  island,  the  mulattoes  accused 
the  planters  and  their  adherents  of  insidious 
duplicity,  and  again  had  recourse  to  arms. 
They  destroyed  a  third  part  of  Port-au- 
Prince  by  fire,  and  committed  barbarous 
outrages,  which  exposed  them,  when  taken, 
to     severe    retaliation.       Commissioners 
were  sent  from  France  to  heal  the  dis- 
orders of  the  colony  ;   but  they  did  not 
succeed  in    their    endeavours.      A    new 
decree  respecting    equality    of   privilege 
was  enacited ;  and  hew  delegates  were  sent 
tp  enforce  it.     These  men  behaved  in  an 
absurd  and  arbitrary  manner,  and  disgusted 
the  colonists  by  their  rapacity  and  violence. 
Having  produced  by  their  misconduct  a 
civil  war  among  the  whites,   they  invited 
to  their  aid  a  body  of*  rebel  negroes, .  who, 
thus  encouraged,   perpetrated  a  horrible 
series -of  massacres  at  Cape  Francois,  and 
burned  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 
The  convulsions  of  the  colony  induced 
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iiiany  of  the  planters  to  solicit  succour 
from  the  British  government ;  and,  as  they 
asserted  the  probability  of  a  speedy 
acquisition  of  the  whole  French  di- 
vision of  the  island,  major-general  Wil- 
liamson was  ordered  to  detach  an  armament, 
from  Jamaica,  to  take  possession  of  those 
settlements  which  the  people  might  be 
disposed  to  surrender.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Whitelocke  now  sailed  to  Jeremie,  and 
was  gratified  with  the  submission  of  the 
inhabitants  :  the  town  and  harbour  of  St. 
i\icolas  were  also  given  up  to  the  English  ; 
and  to  these  possessions  Leogane  and  other 
towns  and  districts  were  soon  added, 
^n  expedition  was  undertaken  for  the  re- 
duction  of  Cape  Tiburon  ;  and  a  bribe  was 
offered  to  general  Lavaux  for  the  surrender 
of  Le  Port  de  Paix.  The  enterprise  was 
successful  ;  but  the  bribe  was  rejected 
with  disdain.  The  fort  of  Acul  was 
stormed  by  the  English  and  the  colonists ; 
but,  at  Bompard,  they  were  repelled  with 
loss.  They  defended  C^pe  Tiburon  against 
an  army  of  blacks  and  mulattoes,  who  were 
routed  with  considerable  slaughter. 

The  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from 
Great  Britain,  under  brigadier  Whyte, 
elevated  the  hopes  of  the  English  ;  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  conquest 
of  Port-au-Prince.  Fort  Bizotton  was 
attacked'  by  sea  with  little  effect ;  but, 
when  it  was  assaulted  on  the  land  side  by 
a  small  party  under  captain  Daniel,  amidst 
a  violent  thunder-storm  and  torrents  of 
rain,  it  was  taken  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  and  the  town  was  soon  after 
evacuated.  The  French  commissioners 
intended  to  have  set  fire  to  the  buildings, 
and  the  vessels  that  were  in  the  harbour  ; 
but  this  havoc  was  prevented  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  English.  The  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate  now  occasioned  a  great 
mortality  among  the  troops,  and  checked 
the  extension  of  their  conquests.  They 
lost  Leogane,  were  severely  harassed  in 
the  town  of  St.  Marc  and  at  Fort  Bizotton, 
and  were  deprived  of  Tiburon  by  the  mu- 
latto general  Rigaud. 

While  the  French  were  fully  employed 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 


JPoland,  which  they  would  gladly  have 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  Kussians  and 
their  associates.  After  that  di$member<> 
ment  which  *\\  as  effected  in  1772  by  the 
injustice  of  three  potent  neighbours,  those 
powers  dictated  some  alterations  in  the 
government  of  that  part  of  Poland  which 
th^y  did  "not  seize  :  but  their  regulations 
tended  to  promote  their  own  views  of 
arbitrary  influence,  rather  than  correct  the 
errors  and  absurdities  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion. The  Russian  empress,  in  particular', 
long  enjoyed  a  domineering  control  over 
the  king  and  the  state ;  but,  in  1788,  when 
that  princess  and  her  Austrian  ally  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  the  chief 
nobility  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
British  and  Prussian  courts,  and  procured 
from  the  diet  the  annulment  of  that  con- 
stitution which  Catharin&v  wished  to  main* 
tain.  A  new  code  was  deliberately  pre- 
pared, and  at  length  ado^Med  by  the  as- 
sembly; and  the  friends  of  their  country 
hoped,  that  a  constitution  which  declared 
the  throne  hereditary,  and  provided  for 
the  reform  of  notorious  abuses,  might  be 
effective  and  durable. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  agreed  to 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Poland,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  recent  display  of 
national  independence  ;  but  he  was  by 
no  means  sincere  in  his  professions.  •  The 
empress,  being  assured  of  his  readiness 
to  concur  in  the  most  iniquitdus  schemes 
of  ambition,  made  preparations  for  crush- 
ing that  spirit  of  liberty  which  a  just  and 
magnanimous  princess  would  have  en- 
couraged ;  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  send 
an  army  to  establish,  by  rapine  and  mur- 
der, her  sway  over  the  country.  Her 
troops  prevailed  over  the  feeble  opposition 
of  the  Polanders  :  Stanislaus,  and  many 
of  the  nobles,  renounced  the  late  con- 
stitution ;  and  new  encroachments  were 
concerted  with  the  court  of  Berlin.  On 
pretence  of  securing  Poland  from  the 
dangerous  effects  of  French  principles, 
and  of  extinguishing  the  flames  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  part  of  Europe,  Frederic 
William  took  possession  of  Dantzic  and 
Thorn,  while  Catharine  seized  various 
towns  and  districts  which  bordered  on  her 
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dominions  \  and  the  diet  was  compelled  hare  been  justified.    What  would  tbete 

to  give  its  sanction  to  these  usurpations*  writers  have  thought  or  said,  if  the  em- 

The  daring  rapacity  of  the  czarina,  press  of  Russia,  because  80,000  incofri- 
and  the  perfidy  of  her  royal  .accomplice,  gible  Jacobins  existed,  as  Mr.  Burke 
Toused  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed  affirmed,  sent  a  horde  of  Barbaritus  ta 
Polanders,  many  of  whom  took  the  field  seize  a  great-  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Kos-  erase  the  name  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
ciuszko.  The  Russian  invaders  were  de-  list  of  independent  governments? 
feated  in  several  conflicts  by  the  impe-  The  defence  pf  Namur  was  seriously 
tnosity  of  the  natives,  and  were  driven  inlended  by  the  combined  powers,  but 
from  the  capital  with  great  loss.  The  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy's  progress  rcU- 
Prnssians  were  attacked  by  Kosciuszko,  dered  the  execution  of  their  design  im- 
and  found  difficulty  iii  repelling  his  small  possible.  The  town  was  therefore  eva- 
force.  Their  monarch  and  his  son  as-  cuated  by  general  Beaulieu,  and  on  the 
aaulted  the  entrenchments  near  Warsaw  ;  20th  of  July  the  keys  were  presented  at 
but*  the  defence  was  so  obstinate,  that  a  the  bar  of  the  convention.  On  the  24th, 
conftised  retreat  ensued.  In  a  battle  the  republicans  obtained  possession  of 
with  the  Russians,  however,  the  patriotic  Antwerp,  where  they  found  immense 
general  was  vanquished  and  made  pri-  magazines  of  h^y,  and  90  pieces  of  cannoU- 
soner  ;  and,  when  Souvarof  had  forced  The  retreat  of  the  Aiwtrians  from  Louvain,. 
his  way  to  Praga,  and  had  stormed  that  left  the  whole  territory  of  Liege  exposed 
suburb,  he  recalled  to  the  recollection  to  the  incursions  of  general  Jourdan.. 
of  the  #orld  the  atrocious  massacre  which  He  pressed  the  enemy  closely  to  Maes- 
he  had  ordered  or  suffered  his  soldiers  trict,  from  which  place  his  advanced  guard 
to  perpetrate  at  Ismael  (in  the  late  war  proceeded  towanls  the  river  Jaar,  at 
with  tne  Turks,}  by  conniving  at  the  ex-  which  time  the  combined  army  was  sta« 
ercise  of  similar  barbarities  over  the  un-  tioned  before  Liege,  where  it  for  some 
fortunate  Polanders.  Warsaw  was  now  time  resisted  the  cannonade  of  the  French, 
gelded  to  the  ferocious  enemy  :  the  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat  with 
whole  country  was  reduced ;  and  the  loss.  The  republicans  entered  liege, 
ttvo  despots  shared  the  spoils,  with  the  while  the  allies  entrenched  themselves  on 
exception  of  a  part  which  they  allowed  the  heights  of  Ghartreux. 
to  the  emperor.  Stanislaus,  supported  During  these  transactions,  the  alKea 
by  a  pension  from  Catharine,  passed  the  were  compelled  to  abandon  Fort  Lilio 
remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  The  on  the  Scheldt,  while  general  Moreau 
divided  provinces  were  governed  by  new  obtained  possession  of  the  island  of 
regulations  ;  and  Poland  ceased  to  exist  Codsand,  m  which  were  found  70  pieces 
as  a  separate  state.  of  cannon  and  a  quantity  of  military  stores 

To  express  indignation  at  the  conduct  and  ammunition.     General  A huain  sumr 

of  these  arbitrary  violators  of  the  rights  moned  the  garrison  of  Sluys  to  surrender, 

of  an  unoffending  nation,  would  be  merely  but  Vanderdugan  replied,  "  The  honour 

to  re-echo  the  voice  of  the  honest  and  of  defending  a  place  like  Slays,  that  of 

independent  portion  of  every  community,  commanding  a   brave   garrison,   and  the 

Some  zealots  have  asserted,  that  the  in-  confidence  they    repose   in    me,    are  my 

twference  was  very  expedient  and  useful,  as  answer."    This  brave  ofiicer  sustained  the 

Jacobinism  had  taken  deep  root  in  Poland  ;  incessant   assaults    of   the  bei^ie^ers    till 

but  this  was  rather  a  pretence   thjin  an  the  25th  of  August,  when    the  garrison 

ascertained  fact;   and,  if  the  Jacobins  of  surrendered  thenijst-lves  prisoners  of  war. 

Warsaw   or  of  Cracow  had    been  much  The  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle 

more  numerous  and  turbulent  than  they  continued     their     rapid    and    irresistible 

appear  to  have  been,  the  proceedings  of  advance.      General   Mirhaud    gave  l)att}e 

the  oppressors  of  the  nation  could   not  to  the  Austriaus  and  Prussians  at  Spires, 
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«nd»  after  n  detperate  conflict  of  two 
days,  obtained  possession  of  the  important 
posts  which  the  Prussians  had  fortified  on 
the  snniniit  of  Platoburg,  the  loftiest 
monntain  in  the  territory  of  Deux  Fonts. 
The  remainder  of  the  Prussian  troops, 
commanded  by  the  prince  of  Hohenlobe, 
retreated  to  Edickhossen.  At  Tripstadt, 
aftor  a  severe  and  sanguinary  contest, 
4he  French  \vere  qompletely^  victorious, 
and  took  possession  of  two  howitzers, 
M^ith  six  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  15tb,  the  JPrench  attacked 
every  post  belongrin^  to  the  enemy  from 
Newstadt  to  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  17 
miles  along  the  river  Rebach.  A  heavy 
cannonade  was  commenced  at  two  o  clock,  - 
and  continued  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
at  which  time  the  troops  of  the  emperor 
retreated  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
and  disorder,  and  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  while  the  Prussians  under 
Ilohenlohe,  retired  towards  Guntersblum, 
and  another  detachment  towards  Mentz. 
Kieserslautern  surrendered  to  the  French 
^vithoiit  opposition. 

The  army  of  the  Moselle  having  marched 
in  three  separate  columns,  engaged  to 
meet  together  at  Treves.  In  their  route 
they  attacked  and  carried  many  posts 
belonging  to  the  allies,  fulfilling!  their  en- 
gagement by  meeting  on  a  spacious  plain, 
and  immediately  surrounding  Treves, 
l^he  imperial  troops  having  deserted  t]ie 
city,  one  of  the  columns  entered  in  tlie 
afternoon,  the  magistrates,  robed  in  the 
insignia  of  their  office,  presenting  them  at 
the  gates  with  the  keys. 

Jourdan,  having  routed  the  enemy  ^^on 
the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  while  Pichegru 
extended  his  conquests  on  the  borders 
of  the  Scheldt,  it  was  now  determined  to 
.regain  those  fortresses  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Landrecies 
was  besieged  by  general  Scherer.  The 
governor  at  first  declined  to  capitulate, 
yet  he  did  not  permit  any  of  the  fortifica- 
tions to  be  injured,  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  besiegers  preparations  for  assault. 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  2U00  men, 
surr^cidered   at  discretion.      Previous   to 


the  death  of  Robespierre,  a  decree  had 
been  passed  by  the  convention,  -declaring 
that  the  garrison  of  every  town  which 
should  presume  to  continue  its  defence 
beyond  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  summons  to  surrender,  should 
be  put  to  the  sword.  In  this,  however, 
and  similar  instances,  the  decree  wasAdis- 
obcyed,  and  the  oflSccrii  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  humanity.  Quesnoy,  defended' 
by  12,000  men,  followed  the  example  of 
Landrecies,  and  in  a  few  days  Valen- 
ciennes submitted  to  its  antient  masters. 
The  surrender  of  Conde  immediately  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  Valenciennes  ;  and,  in 
these  different  captures  of  the  frontier 
town^,*  the  Frencii  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  500  cannon,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  anmiunition  and  provisions. 

The  British  army,  in  number  25,000 
men,  on  retreating  from  Antwerp,  pro- 
ceeded to  Breda,  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  defend.  The  right  column  of 
the  English  marched  through  Breda  on 
the  4th  of  August,  while  the  left  took 
a  sweep  round  the  town.  They  then 
occupied  a  position  which  had  been  pre* 
viously  surveyed,  about  four  miles  distant. 
They  retreated  in  the  end  of  August  to 
Bois-le-duc,  where  a  Dutch  garrison 
was  posted  of  7000  men.  In  the  beginning 
of  September  general  Pichegru  advanced 
with  an  anny  of  80,000  men,  and  a  di- 
vision of  his  troops  attacked  and  stormed 
the  posts  on  the  Dommel  and  the  village  ' 
of  Boxtel,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
obstinacy  of  their  resistance,  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  numbers  of 
t^ie  enemy.  The  duke  therefore,  with  a 
iSrce  so  inferior,  perceiving  his  situation 
to  be  totally  untenable,  crossed  the  Meuse 
on  the  16th  of  September,  and  occupied 
a  position  which  had  been  previously 
reconnoitred  about  three  miles  from  Grave.- 
So  vigorous  had  been  the  resistance  of  the* 
British,  that,  with  25,000  men,  they  with- 
stood, the  republican  army  of  60,000,  and 
afterwards  of  80,000,  from  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  On 
the  Jihine,  the  decided  success  which 
attended  the  efforts   of  the  republican^ 
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was  promoted  and  confirmed  by  the  con-  The  battle  was  severely  contested^   bnt 

duct   of  the  king    of  Prussia,   to   which'  Clairfait,    having  lost  10,000  men,  found 

I  have  already  alluded,  jtpd  by  the  dis-'  it  necessary  to  retreat  with  as  much   rgr 

satisfaction    expressed    at    the  court    of  pidity    as   possible.      He  retired    across 

Vienna  with  the  conduct  of  tlie  Austrian  the  Rhine,    and  Juliers  was  l^t  te    the 

generals;.      The.  j)riiice  of   Cobourg   was.  French,   who   reduced   Cologne,   Worms, 

dismissed   from  his/cooimapd  under   the  Bonn,  and  all  the  fortresses  on   the  left 


pretext  of  treachery,  a  measure  by  which 
Europe  was  astonished,  and  the  emperor 
disgraced.  .  TJie  disasters    of   the   army 
under. his  comnmnd,   arose  from  the  su- 
perior  ability    of    the    French    generals, 
directing  a  much   more  numerous  force, 
and   inspired    with   the    most  ardent  en«- 
thusiasm. ,  So  disastrous  m-bs  the  aspect 
of  the  allied  cau^e  at  this  period,  that  a 
general  conviction  prevailed  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  contest.     After  evacuating 
the  Netherlands,  general  Clairfait,  leaving 
general     Latour    to     cover     Maestricht, 
posted   himself  at  Juliers.     Jourdan,    in 
the   beginning  of  September,    proceeded 
to  march  against  Latour,  but  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  month  before  he  was  ready 
for  the  assault.     On  the  18th,  the  French, 
in  four  columns,  attacked  the  whole  line, 


bank  of  the  river.  Fichegru,  in  the  mean 
time,  w^s  advancing  towards  Holland. 
He  informed  the  national  convention, 
that  with  200,000  men,  he  would  subju- 
gate the  Uilited  Provinces;  and,  though 
the  whole  force  which  he  required  was 
not  immediately  sent,  yet  so  numerous  an 
addition  was  dispatched  to  his  army,  that 
he  deemed  himself  able  to  proceed  with 
his  operations.  ^  In  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober he  invested  Bois-fenlnc,  which  in 
a  few  days  surrendered.  On  the  20th  of 
October  a  conflict  occurred  between  the 
republicans  and  the  English,  in  which, 
though  the  event  was  not  decisive, ,  the 
loss  was  considerable.  The  dnjce  of 
York,  now  crossing  the  Waal,  fell  back 
to  Nimeguen,  and.  was  pursued  by  the 
innumerable  forces  of   the    enemy,  who. 


from  the  Aywaille  to   Enoeux.      AH   the  •  after  forcing  the  British  outposts  in  front 
passages  vvere  carried  at  the  point  of  the    of  the  place,  immediately  attacked  Fort 


bayonet,  and  the  .camps  taken  at  full 
cJiarge.  The  Austrians  left  2000  men 
OQ  the  field  of  battle,  and  several  of  their 
battalions  were,  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Seven  hundred  prisoners, 
twenty-six  pieces  of  large  cannon,  three 
pair  of  colours,  one  hundred  horses,  and 
forty  ammunition  waggons,  were  taken, 
as  well  as  the  general's  carriage,  secretary,, 
and  papers.  The.  remnant  of  LatourT 
army  \^as  completely  routed  *  and  dis- 
pei;sed.     '.General,    Clairfait,^   having     in 


St.  Andre.  Lieutenant-general  Aber- 
crombie,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Clarke, 
were  slightly  wounded  in  the  skirmish 
that  ens[ued,  and  captain  Picton,  in  a 
sally  from  the  place,  sustained  the  same 
misfortune.  The  troops  employed  in  the 
sally  were  3000  British,  Hanoverians,  and 
Dutch,  and  their  object  was  to  destroy 
the  batteries  which  had  been  constructed 
to  annoy  the.  city.  •  The  -  French  were  in- 
formed of  this  'dteign,'  and  were  prepared 
to  obstruct  its' execution.  • 'The  <9>nflict 


liaiii  endeavoured    to  resist   Latour,   for-  was.  extremely  obstinate,   but  our  troops 

tifi^  .Itself  ^vith  great  skill,  and  ability  were  victorious  -without  considerable  loss, 

at  JuJien9i;;^jj4gaiiJSt  .that  place  the  allies  It   now  appeared  evident  ^that- the  place 

directed  their  efforts.     On ;  the  39th   the  could  not  be.  taken 'until*  all ^  intercourse 

French   advanced   from    Aix-la-^Chapelle,  with  the  English' army*: was  cut. off:    two 

crossed   the  l^oer,   and   attacked  all  the  strong  batteries 'weVC' immediately  erected 

Austrian    geperal's  *  extensive  posts    from  on  the  right  and  left*  of  the  line*of  defence^ 

Ruremonde  to  Juliers  and  Dureu.     The  and  these  were' so  •  effectually  served,  that 

conflict  lasted  dtiring  the  whole  of  the  they  at  length  destroyed  one  of  the  boats 

29th  and    30th  of  September,   anc^   was  which  supported  the  bridge  of  communi-. 

renewed  on  the  1st  and  3nd  of  October,  catidn.     The  damage  sustained  was  im-^ 
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tncf^btely  repaired  hy ,  the  exertions  of 
lieotenant,  now  bit  Home  Popham,  .but 
tlie  duke  of  York  being  aware  af  tlie  en- 
priority  of  the  enemy's  fire,  abandoned 
the  town  to  the  protection,  of  3500  men. 
Dispirited  by  this  desertion,  the  Dutch 
garrison  determined  also  to  eracuate  the 
place,  but  an  unfortunate  shot  having 
carried  away  the  top  of  the  mast  of  the 
Hying  bridge,  it  swung  round,  and  about 
400  of  the  garrison  were  immediately  taken 
prisoners,  a  circumstance  which  induced 
those  wlio  remained  to  open  the  gates  ta 
the  besi^ers. 

Phillippine  on 'the    Scheldt   also   sur- 
rendered.   The  French  army  on  the  right 
nvas    rapidly    advancing,   and,    after    the 
"Fictories  over  the   Austrians,    laid   siege 
to  Maestricht.     The  city  was  regularly 
invested  in  the  month  of  October.    The 
republicans     repeatedly    summoned    the 
town  to  surrender,  and,  receiving  no  reply, 
they  began  to  pour  a  dreadful  sliower.of 
^6hot  and  shells  from  all  their  works,  with 
which   they   had    surrounded    the    place. 
Tine  public   buildings  and  private  houses 
were  demolished,  and   great  numbers  of 
tlie  if^habitants  were  killed  and  wounded. 
During   three    days    this  destructive  fire 
continued,   and  at   length   the    governor, 
moved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  people,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
•with   general   Kleber,  and  the  city  capi- 
tulated on  the  4th  of  November.      After 
the  capture  of  Nimeguen  and  Maestricht, 
the'  troops  on   both    sides    were  inactive 
during  ^the  remainder  of  the  mdnth.     But, 
45Ven   when   not    engaged  in  battle,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  severest  hardships. 
Though  the  republicans  did  not  advance 
"with  their  accustomed  rapidity,  the  com- 
bined powers  found  it  extrenrely  difficult 
to  act  on  the  defensive.    Hie  winter  be- 
:gan  with   extreme   severity,   the   soldiers 
were  in  want  of  clothing  and  other  neces- 
saries for  'enconnterjng  a  winter  campaign, 
and  in  a  country  so  much  more  cold  and 
damp  than  Great  Britain,  that  season  far 
exceeded  its  usual  rigor,  and  the  sickness 
and  mortality    among  the   soldiers  w«re 
augmented  by  the  want  of  aiedical  as- 
VoL.  J 


sistance  and  medicine.     Like  the  victims 
of    Walcheren,   they   were    sacrificed    to 
courtly  pride  and  official  negligence.     The 
arrival   of  numerous   reinforcements  ena- 
bled the  French,  in  December,  to  proceed 
in  their  operations.     On  the  7th  of  thart 
month  they  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
cross  the  Waal,  in  four  rafts  from  Nime- 
guen ;  two  of  the  rafts  were  sunk  by  the 
English,  forces    who   were   stationed    on 
the  opposite  side  near  the  village  of  Lant. 
One  floated  to  the  side  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  and  only  one  of  the  four  regained 
that  which  was  in  possession  of  the  repub- 
licans.     On   the   llth    the   attempt    was 
renewed,  and  with   better  success  :    they 
crossed    the  river  above   Nimeguen,  and 
near  the  canal,  in  boats,  and  on  rafts,  to 
th^  number  of  5000  men«     Another  de> 
tachment,    however^  attemp^ting  the  -pas* 
sagCi  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
About  the  middle  of  December,  the  frost 
became  extremely  intense,   and  in  a  few 
days  the  Maese  and  the  Waal  were  frozen 
over.'    Picbegru    determined  to  take  the 
opportunity    presented    by    this    circum-   » 
stance,  to  complete  his  projects.     On  the 
27th   of  December,  two    brigades  under 
generals    Daendela  and  Osten,    received 
orders  to  march  across  the  ice  to  the  isl^ 
t>f  Bommd,    Mrhile   a  detachment  at  the 
same  time    proceeded    against    Fort   St 
Andr£,  and  the  reduction  of  these  places, 
which,  but  for  the  frost,  would  have  been 
attended  with^  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
with  che  copious  effusion  of  human  blood, 
was    now     accomplislied    with    facility* 
Sixteen   hundred  prisoners,  and  tm   im- 
mense   number  of  cannon   rewarded  the 
toils  of  the  invading  army,  while  the  allies 
retired    to    the    entrenchments    4>etw.eea 
Oorcum   and  Cuylenburg.     A  sucoessfnl 
attack  was  made  at.  the  same  time  on  the 
lines  of  Breda,  Oudebosch^  ^nd  Seven^ 
bergen,  and  the  town  of  Grave,  <x>nsidere4 
as  a    masterpiece   of  fortification  whick 
had  already  resisted  a  blbckade  ^  full 
two  months,  being  destitute  of  provisiom 
^^nd  ammunition,  was  now  for<;ed  to  sur- 
render, the  garrison  becoming  prisoners 
of  war.    In  consequence  of  these  ^isastens^ 
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the  duke  6f   York,  in  conjunction  with  nes8,findingev«ry  appeal  to  their  Mtridti8ni^\ 

the  prince  of  Orange,  endeavoured  to  ok-  their  justice,  and  their  gtatitude,  ineffec-^ 

cite  the  Dutch  to  prompt  and  Tigorona  tiial,  abandoned  tlie   hope,   and   possibly 

exertion:   but  the    cii;cuin8tances  of  the  the  mclination,  of  defending  Holland,  and 

times  and  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  tetomed  to  England: 
ware  equally  changed,  and  his  royal  higbr* 
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iPraceedings  of  the  Revt^utionary  Societies — Policy-  of  the  English* Administration-*^ 
Debates  in  Parliament^  on  several  interesting  StibJects-^^Conquest  of  Holland  fy  the 
french,  and  Disastrous  Retreat  of  the  Sritish  Army— Desertion  of  tlie  Confederacy- 
by*  Prussia — Invasion  of  Spain— ^Naval  Exploits  of  Hotiam  and  Comwailis — Wair 
4n(  La  VendSe-^Unfortunate  Expedition  to'Quiberon^— Distresses  of  the  LoyalisttS' 
'  ^    '  rants. 


THE  punishineDt  of{the  Scotch  revo- 
lutionists did' not  alarm  the  fears 
or  retard  the  machinations  of  the  English 
associations.  Of  die  three  societies  which 
had '  congratulated  the  French  conyention 
on  the  downfall  jof  monarchy^  the  revo- 
jlntionary  clnb  had  been  dissolved,  and 
the  constitutional  and  corresponding  so- 
-cfeties  formed  the  bond  of  connection 
among  ihe  friends  of  Jacobinism  and  the 
advocates  of  disaffection.  The  secretaries 
of  these  institutions  were  DaniM  Adams, 
a  clerky  and  Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoe-maker. 
in  the  conrse  of  their  proceedings,  the 
two  societies  had  called  several  meetings, 
•especially  at  Chalk  Farm  near  Hampstead. 
At  this  place  several  intemperate  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  many  inflammatory 
toasts  propose.  Some  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  meeting  manifested  them- 
•selves  inimical  to  the  British  constitution, 
as  far  as  th^ir  ^enmity  could  operate ; 
hostile  to  «very  <lescription  of  kingly- 
government,  and  desirous -of  establishing- 
a  Jacobinical  democracy.  One  of  the 
number,  Mr.  John  Thelwall,  an  individual 
who  has  lived  to  atone  for  Jiis  early  errors, 
by  the  moderation  of  his  opinions  and  the 
utility  of  bis  pursuits,  was  separately  and' 
pwsonally  instrumental  to  the  purposes  of 
sedition,  by,  the  delivery  of  periodieral  Jecv 
tures^    declltifiatlons  abiranditig  wiA  the 


most  violent  invectives  against  every  ex*- 
isting    establishment,   and    vehement  ex- 
hortations to  resume  the  rights  of.  nature^ 
The  administration    observed    the    open 
proceedings   of  these  societies  and   indi« 
^viduals,  and  suspected  the  secret  machina- 
tions of  the  ring-leaders  :  to  discover  the 
truth,,  they  adopted  the  policy  of  every 
antient  and  modem  government,  whether 
limited  or  arbitrary,  and  employed  those' 
despicable  instruments   of  power,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  great  cities  as  spies, 
commissioned  to  attend  the   oonventicles 
of  sedition,  and  to  become'  members  of 
the  societies  in  order  to  betray  the  secrets - 
with  which  they  might  be  entrusted.     In^ 
consequence  of  the  information  they  r^ 
ceived,  the  ministers  ordered  Hardy  an4 
Adams  to  be  arrested  and  then-  paptirs  to( 
be  seized,  and,  immediately  after,   Thlel-. 
wall,   Loveit,   a    hairdresser,   Martin,   an 
attorney,  and  a  few  others,  to  be  appre- 
hended.    In  a  few  'days  these  measures^ 
were  extended  to  men  of  Irigher  rank  and- 
reputation.    Mr.  Joyce  a'  respectable  cler* 
gyman,  chaplain    to  lord   Stanhope,  Mr^ 
Kydd,  a  barrister  of  taients  and  of  risinj^^ 
character,  and  the  eminent  and  celebrated^ 
Mr;  Home  Tooke  were  among  the  num- 
bers of  the  imprisoned.    The  papers  being- 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  two  s^ 
cieties  had  concerted  a    project  -for  «JK 
u  2 
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fierabling  by  their  Joint  ioflaence,  a,  na- 
tional convention.  This  design,  io  com- 
bination with  many  other  prooeedings, 
^as  construed  by  ministers  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  constitution,  and  con- 
sequently a  conspiracy  against  the  king^ 
amounting  to  high  treason.  The  suspected 
persons  were  therefore  committed  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  be  confined  till  evidence 
should  be  prepared  for  their  taials.  On 
the  5th  of  November  the  comnm^on  was 
opened,  and  Mr.  Hardy  was  first  tried, 
but,,  though  the  proceedings  were  con- 
tinned;  to  the  8ih  day^  no  evidence  of 
treasonable  criminality  could  be  substan- 
tiated against  him  by  all  the  efforts  of  the 
council  for  the  king :  he  was  therefore 
pronounced  not  guilty,  after  being  ably 
defended  "by  Messrs.  Erskine  and  Gibbs. 
The  next  trial  was  that  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who 
«ndeavour.ed  ta  prove  that  he  had  merely 
followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  re- 
cammending  a  plan  of  parliamentary  rje- 
form.^  Thje  minister  was  examined  on 
the  occasion,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  popular  party,  previous 
to  the  elose  of  the  American  war,. for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  object,  but  he  evaded  tlie 
most  important  (questions  by  alleging  a 
want  of;  recollection.  The  acquittal  of 
Mr.  Tjooke  being  followed  by  that  of  Mr., 
Tbelwall,  a  despair  of  convicting  anyone 
of  the  supposed*^  traitors,  produced  the 
in>}nediate  termination  of  the.  proceedings. 
Had  the  prisoners  been  indicted  for  se- 
dition,, it  is  probable  that  they  might  have- 
been  convicted,  but  to  condemn  them  as 
traitors,  would  have  been  a  flag]:ant  per- 
version of  \tbe  forms  and  principles  ol 
justice.  . 

The  appointment  of.  commissioners .  to . 
decide  with  respect  to.  disputed  captures 
between  England  and   America,  and,  the 
equipment  of.  the  embassy  to  Chiaa,  under, 
lord    Maoariney^    scarcely  attracted    the 
notice  of  the  public  amidst  the  turbulence 
4>f   political    contention..     Complaints    of 
terntorial     aggrandiz^ement     and     illegal 
seizure  of  merchandise  and  shipping,,  had 
been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  Americans;: 
and-  they  also  requested  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  terms  on  which  they  were 


to  trade  with  British  subjects.  Attet 
frequent  discussions  between  lord  Gren- 
ville  and  Mr.  Jay,  the  boundaries  of  do- 
minion were  more  precisely  marked,  and 
a  general  but  not  unrestricted  trade  was 
permitted  from  America  to  the  Bast  and 
West  Indies. 

The  successes  which  had  attended  thearais 
of  France,  the  defection  of  one  of  our  most 
powerful  allies,  and  the  mutinous  disposition 
which  had  been  displayed  by  the  various 
associations  throughout  the  kingdom,  were 
.  considered  by  many  men  of  dispassionate* 
minds,  as  reasons  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  various  objections  to  a  nego* 
tiation  with,  the  enemy.  But  the  con^^ 
elusions  deduced  from  these  very  con- 
siderations by  tlieadministration,  by  a*  con- 
siderable majority  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  by  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  kingdom,  who* 
entertained  a  zealous  attachment  to  the 
existing,  government,  were  directly  the 
reverse.  The  successes  of  France,  werq, 
in  their  opinion,  at  once  the  motive  and 
the  justification  of  determined  resislence, 
to  power  so  formidable  and  encroachments 
so  extensive,  and  the  turbulence  and  ^  ac- 
tivity of  the  revolutionary  societies  the 
most  powerful  inducements  to  avert,  by 
the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures,  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  de- 
signs. ,  Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  and< 
stimulated  by  the.hope  that  the  experience 
of  democratic  tyranny  and  the  pressure 
of  taxes  in  France,  would  favour  the  efforts 
of  the  royalists  in  accomplishing  a  counter- 
revolution, the  English  government  per- 
severed in  warlike  count;ils,  even  after  the 
Prussian  monarch,  who  had  basely  deserted 
his  allies,  was  now  applying  the  subsidies 
of  Great  Bidtain.  to  the  proseaition  of  his- 
views  on ,  Poland  ;  and,  when  it.  was  evi- 
dent that  nothing  but  the  pecuniary  support 
of. England  would  retain  the  house  of. 
Austria  in  its  attachment  to  the,  con- 
federacy* 

At  the  commencement  of  a  new   par- 
liamentary   session,  on    December  30th,. 
tile  speech  from ^the  throne,  after  an    ^^qa 
allusion  to  the  disappointments  and. 
reverses  of  the  late  campaigOi  signified  his; 
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jinQesty's  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
persisting  in  the  war,  as  perseverence  alone 
eould   produce  a  secure  and  honourable 

*  peace  ;  and  repeated  the  remark  of  the 
progress  and .  rapid  decay  of  the  French 
resources^  and  the  probable  instability  of 
the  violent  and  unnatural  system  pursued 
by  the  French  leaders.  The  reflections 
excited  by  a  comparison  of  this  speech 
vi^ith  the  actual  appearance*  of  circum- 
stances and  events,  were  of  so  gloomy  a* 
nature,  as-  put  the  firmness  of  the  British 
minister  and  the  national  loyalty  and  for- 
titude to  a  seveve  trial,  but  they  were  not 
seen  to  shrink  iVom  the  burden,  nqr  ta 
be  intimidated  by  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
eulties  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  address  was  defended  and  attacked- 
by  arguments  nearly  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  employed  in  preceding  sessions. 
The  proposal  of  a  loan  of  £4,000,000  to 
the  emperor  was  opposed  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  minority  in  both  houses,- 
but  without  success,  and  was.  acceded  t(y 
by  great  majorities.  The  various  propo- 
sitions brought  forward  by  the  opposition, 
were  almost  uniformly  rejected.  A  motion 
was  made  iu  the  house  of  peers  b.y  lord  Stan- 

'hope,  that  a  declaration  should  be  made 
that  Great  Britain  neither  would  nor  ought 
to  interfere  in  the.internal  afl^irs  of  France. 
Successive  motions  were  made  in  the  two 
nouses  by  Mr.  Grey  and  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ord,  purporting  that  the  nature  of  the 
Firench  goviernment  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered' as  precluding  a  negotiation  for* 
peace  ;  and  these  were  followed  by  others 
made  by  Mr.. Fox.  and  the  earl  of  Guild- 
fprd,  importing  that  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  kingdom.  AH  these 
1795  endeavours  to  oppose  and  distract, 
the  p.0licy  of  the  minister,  terminated 
<>nly<  in  the  disappointment  and  gradual 
diminution  of  the.  minority. 

A  second  motion  from  Mr.  Grey  recom- 
laendatory  of  a  negotiation,  gave  an  oppor- 

,  ti^nity  for  an  animated  display  of  the  elo- 
quence of  both  parties.ir  That  gentleman, . 
apprehending  from  some  expressions  of 
ther minister,  that  the  .war  was  intended  to 

be  conducted  beyoiid  tho: limits  of  reason 


or  of  justice,,  deprecated  the  general  adoi>- 
tion   of  such  alarming    sentiments.      His 
own  opinion  was,  that  it  Mas  the  duty  of 
the  cabinet  to  treat  for  peace  without  delay. 
He  wished  the  house  to  consider  how  far 
the  object  of  the  war  on  our  part  was  at- 
tainable, and  how  far  under  the  present 
circumstances  it  was  politic  to  continue  it. 
Much   had  been  said  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Frenct^nanceSj  but  no  wise  statesmati^ 
would  mei^y  ^^   ^^^^  ground    conclude- 
that  a  people  struggling  for  supposed  free- 
dom would  soon  relinquish  the  contest. 
While  iron  could  be  found  in  the  bowels- 
of  the  earth  and  grass   upon  its  surface, 
there  was-  no^  end  to  the  resources  of  a 
nation,  inflamed  with  enthusiasm  in  suoh^ 
a  cause.      Even  our  resources,   great  as^ 
they  were  stated  to  be,  would  be  inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  forcing*  a  government  - 
on  such  an  enemy,  and  oui*  allies  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  give  us  efiectual  assistance. 
There  appeared  not  the  smallest  chance* 
of-  an    anti-repubtli<^^^^     revolution,    and,  ^ 
though  we  might  be  aided  by  many  traitors^ 
the  great  body  of  the  people  appeared  to^ 
be  attached  to  the  existing  government.^ 
Mr.  Pitt  moved  an  amendment  declarative* 
of  a  resolution  ta  concur  with  his  majesty  • 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  andexpres-- 
sive  of  a  reliance  on  the  desire  wliich  he-- 
had    uniformly   manifested,     to .  effect    a< 
pacification  on-just  and.  honourable  terms* 
with  any    government  in    France,    under 
whatever  form  which  should  appear  capable 
of.  maintaining  the    aecustoined   relations « 
of.  peaoe  and  amity  with  other  countries^i 
It  appears  from  the  sentiments  expresse^l 
in  this-  motion,,  that  at  this  period  the  res-  ^ 
toration  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  the  object    . 
of  minis tei'ial/  policy,  nor  regarded  as  aa> 
indispensable  condition  of  the  termination, 
of  hostilitie»with  France.  Mr.  Pitt  allowed'* 
that  he  sincerelyi  wished  for  the  re-establish-  ^ 
ment  of  monarchy  in  France,  but  observed, 
that  security  was  the  great  object  of  our  - 
concern,  and  at  present. we  had  no  chance^ 
of  obtaining  it;      Tlie  instability  of  the' 
powervof  the  ruling  party,- that  rev-olutionary . 
spirit  which  had    not    yet    subsided,   the* 
total  absence  of  true  moderation   of  sen-' 
timeut, .  ihe^  decline  ofreligious  principle$r 
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and  tjie  virulence  of  aniniosity  against  our 
government,  precluded  the  hope  of  a  secure 
peace.     Mr.  Fox  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  tone  of  the  cabiuet  had.  become  less 
impariou0,   and  that    tlia    sentiments    for 
vwbich  the  roenihers  of  opposition  had  been 
jreviled  as  Jacobins  and  traitors,  were  now 
adopted  by  the  ministers    of  the  crown. 
YetibQ  did  not  think  that  aJl  tlie  members 
pf  the  cabinet  agreed,  with  th^premier  in 
this  chaiigQ  of  sentiment,  or  ^|at  it  was 
sufficient  to  restore  to  him  the  confidence 
qf  the.  people.     It  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  thi^m  tliat  a  treaty  should  commence 
without  delay,   than  that  we  should  wait 
fpr  Mhat  the  Uiiniater   might  consider  aa 
a  capability  of  maintaining  the  dueTelations. 
of  peace  s^nd  amity.     Two  divisions  fol- 
loMred.;  iu  one  a  majority  of  183  opposed 
the.  motion.;  in  the.  other  the  amendment 
was  sanctioned  by  a  plurality  of  164. votes* 
An  attempt  H:as.  made  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  bill  w.hjich  sus« 
pended  in   particular  cases,   the  acts  of 
Habeas  Corpus.      He   was    apprehensive 
jtbat.  the  operation  of  the  bill  might  be  con* 
tinued  in  tim^^.of  peace  as  an  instrument 
t>f  pow,er,  and  that  ministers  would  then 
allt^e    the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
tlie  dissemination   of    French    principles. 
He  denied  the  reality  of  the  plot  on  which 
the  suspension  was  professedly  founded, 
ami  deprecated  «a  recurrence,  to. that  bug- 
bear of  the  minister,  ''  a  war  of  plots  and 
conspiracies."  He  lamented  the  encourage- 
ment given   to   spies  .  and    informers^   as 
disgraceful   to   any  government.     He  re- 
;prehended    Mr.  Wind  ham,  the   secretary 
;  at  war,  for  the  intemperance  of  his  language 
:  and  conduct,  and  severely  blamed  the  otl^r 
members  of  the  cabinet  for  having  directed 
the  prosecution  of  men. whose  guilt  merely 
-consisted  in  following  the  path  wliich  their 
pr^seiH;    adversaries    had    trodden.      Mr. 
Windham    replied    with,  warmth    to    the 
strictures  upon  his  character,  and  vindicated 
the.  suspension    on   the   plea    of  serious 
danger.     Mr.  Erskine  contended  that  the 
late  verdicts  had  not  merely  by  probable, 
inference,  but  almost  directly  and  techni- 
cally disproved  the  conspiracy  alleged  iu 
the  charge ;  and  thereibre  the   pretence 


for  the  suspeftsion  no  longer  ^sMt 
Serjeant  Adair  visas  convinced  of  the 
seditious  views  of  the  societies,  and  did  not 
wish  that  the  privel^e  of  habeas  €orpu$ 
should  be  so  soon  ne8tored4  M^-  S'ofC 
asserted,  thai  the  pretended  plots  had  no 
existence  but  in.  the  imagination  of  tha 
de^uders  and  the  fears  of  the  deluded ; 
aad  that  fVom  the  obvious  difference 
betwaen  the  present  state  of  Britain  and 
that  of  France  before  the  revolntioo,  ai» 
well  as  from  the  different  habits  and  feel« 
ings  of  the  people,  tliere  was  no  real  ground 
for  supposing  that  any  considerable  num^ 
ber  qf  persons  or.  any  respectable  portion 
of  the.  community  would >  aim  at  the  ruin 
of  the  constitutiottr  The  motion  was  then 
rejected  by  a.  great  majority,  and  a  bill 
for  prolonging  the  suspension  was  soonf 
after  introduced  aqd  carried  through  both 
houses  after  warm  debates. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was 
agaita  recommended  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
whaaffirmed  that  recent  information  tended 
to  estiabiish  his  conviction  of  the  impolicy 
of  this  traffic.  Mr.  Barham  and  Mr.  East 
dneaded  the  ruin  of  our  plantations  from 
the.  adoption  of  this  measure.  But  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  treated  these  apprefaen* 
sions  with  ridicule,  and  again  condemned 
the  atrocity  of  the  system.  By  a  majority 
of  17,  however,  in  a  crowded  house,  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  hiimauity  were  dis-* 
appointed. 

As  it  does  not  accord  with-  the  intention 
of  this  work,  to  detail  the  domestic  history 
of  England^  except  aa  it  is  connected  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  or  on  occasions- of  singular  and 
general  importance,  I  «ball  pass  but  slightly 
over  many  topics   which  in  a   history  of 
England  alooe^  would  demand  the  most: 
detailed  and  minute  narration.      Among 
these. was  the  marriage  of  tiie  prince  of' 
Wales  to  the  princess  Catherine  of  Bruns- 
wii^k  Wolfenbattel,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  5th  of  April,- in  the  royal  chapel  at^ 
St.  James's.     It  is  generally  understood 
that  his   royal  highness  was   indnped  to 
acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and 
the  formation  of  a  nuptial  union  by  t)?^' 
promise    of   relief    from,    his    numerOiis 
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etnBarrassments.  His  debts^  amounting 
to  £630,000,  were  paid,  and  his  revenue 
augmented  to  £I35,0(X),  subject  to  an 
annua]  payment  to  his  creditors  of  £65,000, 
besides  the  rents  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
amounting  to  £13,000.  iThe  events  which 
immediately  succeeded  to  tbe  consumma- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  alliance,^  tbe  sep^Bira- 
tion  ol  the  illustrious  pair„  and  the  distress 
and  mortification  tS,  which  their  dissentions 
subjected  almost  every  member  of  the 
royal  famiLy,  will  become  the  subject  of 

"  inquiry  and  historical  t^cord  in  a  future 
chapter.  While  the  people  were  indulging 
in,  misplaced  rejoicing  at  this  unfortunate 
union,  the  accjuittal  of  Mr/  Hastings,  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  peers,  a  defensive 
treaty  with  the  empress  of  Russia,,  and 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  chiefly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  political  circles.  The  first 
indications  of  that  rebellious  spirit,  ^hich 
shortly  afterwards  rendered  that  country 
the  seat  of  military  [law  and  sanguinary 
rdbellion^  were  excited  by  the  prevailing 
influence  of  revolutionary  principles  ;  and 
the  lower  classes  took  advantage  of  the 
discontent  exxrited  among  the  catholic 
gentry  by  the  acts  of  government,  to  con^ 
i^rt  ev^ry  instance  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  their  superior^,  into  the  means  of 
their  own  protection  and  encouragement. 
The  Irish  catholics  had  conceived  the 
kope  of  obtaining,  from  the  liberality  of 
their  sovereign  and  the  parliament,  a  grant 

.  of  those  rights  or  favours  which  had  not 
been  included  among  the  concessiona-  of 
17^;  aBd^yhon  earl  Fitzwilliam,  whose 
seal  for  th^  vrar  had  recommended  him 
to  the  minis'try,  .  was  appointed  to  the 
gQverament  of  th^t  rearai,  he  encouraged 
tfa^  letfddrs  of  the  seet  with  promises  of 
-«fUpport     He-was^-  indeed^  prohibited  by 

s  lAk^  cabinet  from  bunging  forward  the  bifl 
o|.fartber;ce}fef;  bift.fan&^was  not  instructed 
to  <^pDse  ilri^  i^shoukl  b^  introduced  by 
anj^  tiBeftib^,  umnve^d  with  an- official 
0hatottt0n'.  Yet,  when  the  (measure  had- 
b«an^f^rofpi^aed  to4he  cotM^His^  by  whom 
it  did  inotap|»eMr  to  b^  du^ppro^ved^  h& 
M^HS;  saddfnly  reealled;^  at  the  4iisti|gHtip4ir 
of  that  party  which  had   long  enjoy^.  a^ 


dangerous  influence  in  Yrofa/id,  anit  had 
been   suffered  by  the  BritiVh  niiiiistry  (o 
thwart  the  views  of  every  lord-lieutenant 
who  did  not  submit  to  its  dictates,     lifs 
riecall    excited   great    d?sconfent    in   that 
kingdom,  both  in  and  out  of  parlianieal; 
Earl  Camden  (son  of  the  celebrated  chan 
cell  or)  succeeded  him  in  the  lieutenancy;^ 
and  the  bill  was  then  rejected  By  tlie  fn-" 
Alienee  of  the  intolerant  faction.     After  the 
return  of  me  fonrier  viceroy  to  England, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  eohdemni^d  in  strong 
terms  the  dismission  of  that  nobleman,  and' 
moved  for   an   inquiry   into  the   subject. 
not  mei-ely  as  il  involved  the  librioiir  and 
chiBiracter  of  a  very  respectal^lie  peer,  biit 
as  it  was  connected  with  the  tranquillity 
of, the  counti-y  which  he  bad  been  deputed, 
to  govern.    The  ear!  courted  an  investi- 
gation of  his  conduct,  that  his  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare  might  be  manifested,     lie 
referred    to    the    exlraordinary    concord 
which  he  had  observed  ambng, the  people 
of  Ireland,,  and  the  unexampled  zVal  which 
had  appeared  for  the  support  of  the  crown  ;. 
and  lamented  that  such  a  favourable  pros* 
pect  should  beclouded  by  the  continuance 
of  a  plan  of  government  which  derived  its- 
support  from  the  corrupiion  of  one  part 
of  the  community  and  the  depress^bn  oi 
the  other.     The  earl  of  Caernarvon  and 
other  peers  affected  to  think  tfiat  thb  in^ 
quiry  would  be  uhconl9tiiutibnat,  and  might 
be  hazardous  ;  bitt  the  earl  of  Giiili^fo'^d 
strenuously   contended  for  •  its  propriety". 
The  earl  of  Moira  said,  that  the  reoaU  of 
a  viceroy  ata  critical  period,  in  the.  mids*t 
of  the  most  important  business,  and  when 
his  conduct    and   views  •  were   approved 
by  the  generality  of  tile  nation,  was  very 
different  frotn  a  common  dismissal,  or  the 
discharge  of  an   Ojfdinary.  placeman,  aiid 
therefore  required  every  expLahation  that 
could  calm  and  satisty  the  pubhV  mrn^i 
tt  was  kiiown^  that  a  leading  feature  ic^ 
the  administfation  -of  the  nobfeii^    whom 
the  premier  had  thus  endeavoured  to  3t%* 
matise,  was  a  disposition'  to  correct'^iliOse 
flagrant  abuses  which  had  lon^^  disgraced 
the.  government  of  Ireland.     By  this  pari 
of^ius  system  he  had  exposed'  hiin^eU  to' 
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the' hostility  of  a  corrapt  faction  ;  but, -if 
the  minister  should  pertinaciously  oppose 
the  redress  of  those  grievances,  alarming 
^discontent  might   arise.      Lord  Grenville 
declined  all    mention  of  the  grounds   of 
the    reeall,  ;an4  animadverted  on  the  in- 
decorous interference  which  the  supporters 
ef  the  motion  recommended  ;    and,  by  a 
'majority  of  75,  the  honi^e  voted  against  it. 
'   The  commons  were  urged  to  an  inquiry 
l)y  Mr.  Jekyll,  who  censured  t^  deception 
practised  upon  the  Irish,  the  meanness  of 
the  attempt  to  degrade   lord  Fitzwilliam 
by  making  hint  a  party  to  the   delusion, 
-and  tlie  obstinate. adherence  of  the  ministry 
to  the  interest  of  Mr.  BeresTord  and  bis 
ik-iends.     Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  the  cond  uct 
of  the  cabinet  would  bear  a  strict  scrutiny ; 
that  no  promises  had  been  violated,  and 
no  deception  attenipted  ;  that  a  "difference 
of  opinion   in   an '  iniportant  case  was  a 
sufGcient  gromid   for  the  .removal  of   an 
officer  of  state  ;  and  that  a  free:'discus3ion 
t>f  the  topics   connected  with   the   recall 
might  be  construed  into  au  encroachment 
on  the  independence  6f  the  Irish  parliament. 

-Mr.  Grey  wisthed.  fcrr  an  immediate  agita- 
tion of  the  question  respecting  the  catholics, 

•  who  <lerived.a  .full  emancipation  from  all 
invidious  restraints,  and  who,  having  been 
led  to  expect, it,  ought  to  he  informed  of 
the  grounds^  of  .delaying  or  refusing  the 
grant.  :  Bat  the  majority  did  not  adopt 
this  opinion:;' for  188  opposed  the  motion, 
and  only  49  bssented  to  it. 

When  the  king  found  that  all  the  re- 
quisite parliamentary  business  was  con- 
cluded, he  acknowledged,  in  his  speech  on 
the  27th  of  June,  the  zealons  and  uniform 
regard -which  both  houses  had  shown  to 
the  general   interests   of  his   people,  and 

•^the  prudent,  firm,  and  spirited  support, 
which  they  had  continued  to  afford  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  **  It  is  im- 
possible (he  added)  to  contemplate  the 
internal  situation  of  the  enemy  with  whom 
we  are  contending,  without  indulging  a 
hope,  that  the  present  circumstances  of 
France  may  in  their  effects  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  such  a  state  of  order  and  regular 
gpveramehti  as  may  be  capable  of  main- 


.taining  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace 
with  other  powers.  The  issue,  however,  of 
these  ejirtraordinary  transactions  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  foresight'* 

"While  the  war  raged  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  the  narrow  seas,  the  minister 
had  recourse  to  every  measure  which 
might  best  promote  his  object,  and  dis- 
played a  power  of  eloquence,  a  promp- 
titude of  resource,  and  a  firmness  and 
composure  of  mind^  whio)i  commanded  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  inveterate 
opponents. 

The  dnke  of  York  having  quitted  the 
British  army,  and  the  army  itself  having 
retired  as  the  republicans  advanced,  the 
allies  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  ^^rg^ 
4th  of  January,  at  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  desert  their  positions  on  the 
river  Waal.  They  hastily  spiked  all  the 
heavy  cannon  which  they  could  not  remove, 
and  destroyed  va^  quantities  of  ammu- 
nition. On  the  8th,  however,  a  skirmish 
took  place  between  the  troops  of  genera! 
Dundas  and  the  enemy,  and,  during  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  British  and  (he 
French  were  alternately  repulsed. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  general  Piche- 
gru  crossed  the  Waal  at  different  places, 
and   attacked   the  position    occupied   by 
general    Walmoden,     between   Nimeguea 
and  Arnheim.     The  allies  were  fevery  where 
defeated.  Equally  unprepared  for  effectual 
resistance  and  for  flight,  they  were  exposed 
to  still  more  severe  privations  and  distres* 
ses  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected when  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
York.      Patriotic  contributions  had  been 
raised  in  this  country  to  supply  the  army 
with  under  vests  and   other  necessaries; 
but,  owing  to  n^lect  or  mismanagementy 
they  seldom  reached  the  place  of  destina- 
tion.   The  sickness  of  the  army  increased 
daily   with    the  extreme    severity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  total  inattention  to  their 
comforts  and  convenience  rendered  their 
situation  pitiable  in  the  extreme*     Invalids 
were  constantly  sent  to  the  general  hospital 
at   Rhenen,  withont  any  previous  orders 
having  been  issued  to  prepare  for  their* 
reception,  and  thtf  eiore  no  accommodations 
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were  provided.  They  were  usually  coa- 
Veyed  iu  by-landers,  a  small,  kind  of  vessel, 
down  the  Rhine  from  Arnheim,  without 
even  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  ;  and 
at  one  time  above  500  miserable  objects 
were  embarked  with  only  a  single  hospital 
mate  to  attend  tliem,  witli  scarcely  any 
covering,  and  with  a  vei-y  scanty  allowance 
of  straw.  A  gentleman  who  was  daily 
an  eye-witness  of  these  lamentable  scenes, 
declared  that  he  himself  counted  fqrty-two 
dead  bodies  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
of  men  who  had  perished  on  board  the 
by-landers,  where  they  had  been  left,  be* 
oau^e,  as  he.  was  informed,  there  were  no 
quarters  remaining  for  them  in  the  town. 
The  French  took  possession  of  Utrecht 
without  opposition,  for  the  troops  in  the 
pay  of  Great  Britain  continued  to  retire 
by  the  vvay  of  Amersfort  to  Zutphen. 
Rotterdam  surrendered  on  the  18tb, 
kud  Dort  followed  the  example  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  French,  when 
announced  at  the  Hague,  excited  conster- 
nation and  dismay.  The  princess  of 
Orange,  with  the  younger  female  branches 
of  the  family,  escaped  on  the  15th,  with 
the  plate,  jewels,  and  every  other  article 
that  could  be  conveniently  removed.  The 
stadtholder  and  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Orange  did  not  depart  from  Holland  till 
the  i9th,  the  day  on  which  Dort  surrender- 
ed to  general  Pichegru.  His  serene  highness 
went  into  an  open  boat  at  Scheveling, 
liaving  among  the  persons  along  with  him 
ojily  three  who  were  acquainted  with 
rowing,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive 
at  Harwich  on  the  21st.  The  French 
party  having  insisted  that  the  stadtholder 
should  be  made  responsible  for  ,all  the  ca- 
lamities and  troubles  of  the  country,  he 
was  solely  itidebted  to  the  invincible  fide- 
lity of  his  body  guards  of  horse  and  to  a 
regiment  of  Swiss,  for  his  escape.  They 
fired  upon  the  populace,  and  his  life  was 
securcci  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  somo 
«f  the  mo;st  forward  patriots.  Dr.  Kray- 
#nhofF,  who  had*  been  sent  into  banish- 
ment for  his  opposition  to  the  measures 
0i  the  stadtholder,  arrived  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  I7th  of  January,  with  a  letter  from 
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the  republican  commander-in-chief,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  French  army,  and 
on  the  19th  that  valuable  city  was.  taken 
possession  of  by  no  more  than  30  hussars* 
in  every  spacious  sguare  belonging  to  the 
tovi^n  the  tree  of  liberty  was  immediately 
-planted  by  the  French,  and  the  hats  of 
the  Dutch  were  decorated  with  tri-coloured 
cockades.  The  apathy  and  indifference 
of  the  common  people  excited  th^  sur- 
prise of  the  invaders  themselves.  The 
mhabitants  stood  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses  as  the  hussars  were  galloping 
through  the  city  with  the  utmost  uncon- 
cern, smoked  their  pipes  with  the  most 
inflexible  composure,  and  retired  tb  rest 
with  their  customary  tranquillity:  The 
Dutch  republicans  established  a  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  or  committee,  composed 
chiefly  of  those  persons  whom  the  old  • 
government  had  cast  into  prison  ;  and  on 
the  20th  general  Pich^ru,  at  the  head  of 
5000  meii^  made  his  tiiumphal  entry.  On 
the  day  before^  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued  by  the  revolutionary  conunoittee, 
^'declaring  to  all  the  world  tliat  the 
United  Provinces  were  free  and  inde- 
pendent :"  it  recommended  4he  choice  of 
a  new  magiictracy,  consisting  of  several 
individuals  whom  it  named,  particularly 
M.  Schimmelpinninc,  and  they  were,  ac- 
cordingly chosen  provisional  representatives 
of  the  different  states. 

Harlem  and  Leyden  adopted  the  same 
measures  taken  at  Amsterdam,  and  declared 
themselves  for  France  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  In  the  province  of  Zealand,  lay, 
at  this  time,  a  considerable  number  of  ships 
of  war ;  and  the  admiral  who  commanded 
it  was  warmly  attached  to  the  interest  of 
the  French.  On  the  30th  of  January  he 
hoisted  the  French  flag,  and  took  possession 
of  Flushing  and  Middleburgh,  the  two 
chief  towns  in  the  island,  every  ^part  of 
which  acceded,  on  the  4tli  of  February,  to 
the  terms  arranged  with  general  Michaud, 
who  commanded  the  French  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Exclusively  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  of  religious  worship, 
which  the  French  introduced  etery  where, 
it  was  stipulated  that  no  place  in  Zealand 
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should  be  garrisoned  by  the  French,  nor 
their  assignats  be  forced  into  circulation. 
The  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of  Brabant, 
•particularly  Bergen-op-Zoom,  were  in  aa 
^:^icellent  state  of  defence  ;  but  the  revolu- 
tionary  tribunal,  having  issued  proclama- 
tions enjoining  all  the  garrison  towns  to 
^ive  admittance  to  the  French  troops,  that 
strong  and  almost  impregnable  fortress 
^opened  its  gates  to  the  enemy.  It  was 
"garrisoned  by  4000  men,  among  whom 
vere  included  the  37th  regiment  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.  The  governor  requested 
that  the  British  troops  might  be  pennitted 
to  return  hoipe,  but  the  French  general 
veftised  to  comply,  and  they  were  detained 
,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  provinces  of  Guelderland,  Utrecht, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  were^now completely 
in  possession  of  the  French,  who  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  their  acqui- 
sitions, and  their  wants  prompted  them 
to  apply  to  their  new  allies  for  immediate 
assistance.  The  constitution  intended  to 
supersede  the ,  present  not  being  yet  com- 
pleted, the  states-general  were  directed 
to  publish  a  proclamation  in  their  own 
^amie,  demanding  a  supply  of  clothes  and 
provisions  for  the  French  army,  and  the 
French  republic  pledged  itself  for  the 
feithful  repayment  of  the  value. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  when  this 
proclamation  was  issued,  an  assembly 
was  held  of  the  provisional  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Holland,  of  which  Peter 
Paul  us,  a  man  of  moderation  and  abilities, 
was  elected  president.  "They  began  by 
deposing  the  stadtholder  from'  all  his 
offices,  and  abolishing  the  oiTices  them- 
selves. They  next  pVoceeded  to  an  abro- 
gation of  all  the  other  forms  of  the  lately 
established  constitution,  and  to  the  institu- 
tion of  others  in  tbeir  stead.  They  com- 
menced an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  by  which  it 
appeared,  though  destitute  of  specie,  to  be 
perfectly  solvent  in  bonds  and  unexcep- 
tionable securities.  In  consequence  of 
the  further  deliberation  of  this  assembly, 
a  solefmn  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men 
and  of  citizens  was  published  at  the  Hague, 
accompanied  by  a  proclamation  annulling 


the  sentences  passed  against  the  deinocrati^ 
party  in  1787,  and  recalling  home  to  their 
country  all  wh\>  bad  been  banished  for 
their  opposition  to  the  stadtholder. 

Much,  undoubtedly,  of  the  facility  with 
which  this  revolution  was  accomplished, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  judgment,  the 
moderation,  and  the  humanity  of  Pichegru ; 
but  still  more  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
cautious  and  prudent  habits  of  the  Dutch 
themselves.  They  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  their  approaching  subjugation. 
The  magistrates  who  had  acted  under  the 
old  government  were  neither  impeached 
nor  pirnished  :  the  municipality  of  almost 
every  city  and  town  had  undergone  a. 
radical  change  of  its  internal  govern* 
ment  and  police  before  the  arrival  of  the 
republicans  ;  and  messengers  had  been 
dispatched  to  the  French  in  every  direction, 
to  procure  the  most  favourable  conditions 
or  terms  of  surrender.  The  people  oi^ 
property  volunteered  their  services  to 
prevent  tumult  or  insurrection,  but  the 
phlegmatic  disposition  of  the  people  ren- 
dered their  mterference  unnecessary. 

The  conquest  of  so  rich  and  powerful 
a  state  as  Holland,  was  a  subject  of  great 
alarm  to  the  princes  who  formed  thp 
coalition  against  France.  This  country 
*  was  the  centre  of  all  pecuniary  loans  and 
negotiations,  and  its  ready  assistance  oh 
all    such    occasions,    rendered    its    inde- 

Cendence  an  object  of  general  interest, 
ut  more  particularly  to  the  northern 
powers.  It  was  now  foreseen  that  France 
would  engross  all  the  resources  which  had 
formerly  aided  the  exertions  of  her  ene» 
mies,  and  that  the  power  and  wealth 
of  Holland  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
republic.  These  were  mortifying  reflec- 
tions to  the  eneuiies  of  this  formidable 
nation,  now  become  more  dangerous  by 
the  accession  of  so  many  countries  to  its 
dominions,  and  by  the  partiality  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  its  new  acqui- 
sitions to  revolutionary  principles* 

The  situation  of  France  at  this  period, 
was  such  as  to  inflame  the  ambition  and 
gratify  the  pride  of  a  nation  already  too 
confideut  in  its  own  superiority.  A  list 
of-  recent  conquests  and    victories    WM 
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printed  and  affixed  to  a  tablet  which  was 
hung  up  in  .the  hall  of  the  couvenlion,  and 
copies  of  it  were  sent,  to  the  armies.  The 
recent  acquisitions  consisted  of  ten 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands'; 
the  Seven  United  Provinces ;  the  bishop- 
rics of  Liege,  Worms,  and  Spires  ;  the 
electomtes  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Mentz ; 
the  duchies  of  Deux  Pouts,  Juliers,  and 
Cleves,  and  the  Palatinate.  It  was  as- 
serted, 4;bat  in  the  last  seventeen  months, 
there  had  beeii  120  actions  of  inferior  con- 
sequence to  those  particularly  named,  and 
that  the  following  were  the  results  of  the 
late  successes. 


Killed  of  the  enemy. 

80,000 

Prisoners, 

91,000 

Strong  places  and  cities  taken,               116 

By  siege  or  blockade. 

36 

Ports  and  redoubts, 

230 

Cannon, 

3800 

Muskets, 

70,000 

Powder, 

l,900,0001bs. 

Pairs  of  colours 

90 

These  advantages  were  regarded  by 
the  admirers  of  military  heroism,  and 
by  all  who  affected  to  believe  that  the 
glory  of  a  great  nation  is  promoted  by 
extensive  conquest,  however  destructive 
and  unjust,  as  the  more  extraordinary 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  accomplished.  The 
successes  of  the  French  had  been  obtained 
over  the  best  disciplined  armies  of  Europe, 
elated  with  their  past  triumphs  over  war-  ^ 
like  enemies,  and  commanded  by  generals 
of  consummate  experience  and  exalted 
reputation.  Their  own  armies,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  contest,  consisted 
of  officers  and  soldiers  unaccustomed  to 
military  service,  and  their  commanders 
were  far  from  eminent  in  their  profession. 
Yet  so  general  was  the  impression  produced 
by  their  successive  victories,  that  several 
of  the  allies  had  for  some  time  meditated 
a  retreat  from  the  field  of  action,  and  a 
total  secession  from  that  confederacy  which 
b^d  exposed  them  to  so  many  losses  and 
disappointments. 


In  the  mean  time  the  British  army  was 
closely  pursued  by  that  of  the  republicans, 
consisting   of  30,000  men.     On  reaching 
Deventer,  the  27th  of  January,  after  one 
of    the    most    distressing    and    fatiguing 
marches  that  was  ever  experienced   by  a 
retreating  army,   the    British   troops   ex- 
pected the  respite  of  a  few  days  from  their 
almost    insupportable    sufferings.      With 
unexampled   courage    and    perseverance, 
they  had  conveyed  to  this  place  all  the 
ammunition   and  military   store,  and  im- 
plements of  war  belonging   to  the  army, 
but  they  could  carry  them  no  further.   The 
diminution  of  their  strength,  through  the 
numbers  that  fell  ill  or  died  in  this  dis- 
astrous retreat,  compelled  them  to  destroy 
vast  quantities  of  these  articles,  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  who  pursued  them  so  eagerly,, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  Deventer 
two  days  after  their  arrival.     But,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  superiority   of  the 
French,  and  the  celerity  of  their  motions, 
they  were  not  able  to  interrupt  the  British 
troops,    whose    movements   were  so  firm 
and  steady  as  to  surmount  the  numerous 
and  increasing  obstacles   which  impeded 
their  retreat.     It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out heavy  losses  that  they  overcame  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements   opposed 
to   their  progress   by   the  enemy  or  the 
elements.     Their  marches  were  generally 
performed  through  ice  or   snow,  mud  or 
water,  often  up  to  their  middle.     On  the 
10th  of  February  they  crossed  the    j/^q^ 
Vecht,  which  divides  into  two  parts         "^^ 
the  province  of  Overyssel,  and  on  the  12<h 
they  passed  the  Erns  at  Rheine.     On  the. 
24th  a  body  of*  French,  came    up   wilt 
them,  and  an 'engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  British  acted  with  such  firmness,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  retire    with  incon- 
siderable   loss.      Res'uming    their  march 
with  little  interruption,  they  at  length  ar- 
rived in  the  county  of  Bremen  about  the 
close  of  March.      Here  they  were  joined 
by  other  divisions  of  the    army.      That 
which  was  under  the  command  of  lord 
Cathcart  had  to  encounter  even  more  than. 
a  common  share  of  distress.    The  French* 
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hung  upon  its  rear  during  the  whole  re- 
treat; and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  without 
a  skirmish.  The  country  was  hostile  : 
the  town  of  Groningen  shut  its  gates 
tigainst    thein»    and    they    were    equally 


ous  entertainment    we   met   with  far  eic^ 
ceeded   any  thing   we  ever    experienced 
before,  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  ever  will 
again." 
The  British  troops  began  to  embark  in 


harassed  by  want. and  by  fatigue,  with  the    the  transports  on  the  14th  of  April,  at  the 


troops  commanded  by  Abercrombie. 

The  undesponding  perseverance  with, 
which  the  British  troops  met,  and  sur- 
mounted every  hardship  and  obstacle 
arising  from  the  various  incidents  of  war, 
was  the  more  remarkable  since  they  con- 
tended against  an  enemy  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  every  advantage  accruing  from 


mouth  of  a  creek  near  Bremen  lake. 
The  whole  fleet,  wi(h  the  convoy,  consisted 
of  more  than  900  sail.  On  the  24th'  it 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  The 
ships  were  tossed  about  and  driven  by 
tempestuous  weather  far  to  the  northward  ' 
of  their  usual  course.-  The  Greeks,  ^ 
whose  admirable   retreat  is  recorded  by 


victory,  and  whom  they  could  only  hope  their  commander  Xenophon,  were  not  more 

to  impress  with  a  sense   of  their  valor,  transported  at  the  sight  of  the  Ionian  sea^ 

Assailed  in  every  direction,  they  manfully  than  the  British  soldiers,  when  on  the  S7th, 

fought  their  way  through  the  provinces  of  being  off  the  coast   of  Northumberland, 

Utrecht^     Guelderland,     Overyssel,     and  they    espied    the     Cheviot    Hills.      The 


Groningen,  almost  destitute  of  necessaries, 
and  encumbered  with  a  heavy  train  of 
artillery,  baggage,  and  waggons,  loaded 
^th  the  sick  and  wounded.  This  dread- 
ful trial  of  courage,  patience,  and  military 
skill,  lasted  upwards  of  two  months,  and 
deservedly  excited  the  admiration  of 
Europe. 


weather  becoming  favourable,  the  fleet 
steered  southward  towards  the  Nore,,when 
it  parted  into  different  divisions.  One 
bound  for  Harwich,  another  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  a  third  for  Greenwich.  They 
all  arriyed  safely  at  their  places  of  des- 
tination. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events  in 


The  savage  barbarity  of  the  Dutch  boors     the  Low  Countries,  tRe  republican  troops 


to  our  suffering  soldiers,  was  strongly  and 
fortunately  contrasted  by  the  kind  and 
cordial  reception  which  they  received  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Bremen.  **  It  is  some- 
thing like  a  dream,"  observes  a  witness, 
and  partaker  of  those  pains  and  pleasures, 
"or  fairy  vision,  and  we  could  hardly 
give  credit  to  our  own  senses  :  We  who 
bad  been  so  lately  buffeted  about  by  for- 
tune, driven  like  vagabonds  through  frost 


on  the  Rhine  remained  in  a  state  of  torpor 
and  inactivity.  At  length,  however,  they 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mientz 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  heavy  artillery 
with  the  view  of  besieging  that  city,  the 
only  place  of  importance  remaining  to 
Austria  on  that  side  of  the  river.  In  order 
to  facilitate  this  object,  they  laid  siege  to 
Manheim,  the  reduction  of  which  would 
open  an  entrance  to  the  interior  parts  of 


and  snow  over  air  the  wilds  of  Holland,     the  empire,   divert   the  attention  of  their 


and  who,  in  our  greatest  extremities,  when 
we  asked  for  sustenance  with  money  in 
iiur  hands,  were  answered  only  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  '  Nothing  for  an 
Englishman/ — Now  to  be  seated  in  the 
most  elegant  apartments,  servants  attend- 
ing ready  to  anticipate  every  <vish,  beds 
of  the  softest  down  to  repose  upon,  without 
being  disturbed  in  the  morning  with  the 


enemies,  and  prevent  them  from  attempt- 
ing the  relief  of  Ment%.  Manheim  surren- 
dered to  the  French  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1794.  Impjitient  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Mentz,  they  made  three  assaults 
on  the  fort  of  Zahlback,  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, but  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  This'  check  completely  retarded 
their  operations  until  the  spring  of  1795, 


thundering -of  cannon  or  the  usual  alarms  as  it  was  found  impossible,  while  the  frost 
of  war, — it  seemed  like  some  enchantment^  lasted,  to  undertake  the  regular  siege  of  so 
but  it  was  real.    The  elegant  and  gener-  -  strong  a  fortress 
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•  After  tlie  French  had  made  themselves 
iiucontrolle.d  masters  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  driven  the  last  remains  of  the  allied 
armies  from  their  lately  acquired  territories, 
they  next  resolved  to  pursue  them  into  the 
countries  where  they  had  taken  shelter. 
They  first  made  themselves- masters  of 
Bantam,  a  dependence  of  the  Dutch  re- 
puhiic,  and  then  carried  their  arms  into 
Westphalia,  where  they  defeated  a  body 
of  imperial  forces.  Th«  expectation, 
however,  of  concluding  a  peace  with  Prus- 
sia, suspended  their  operations.  It  did 
not  appear  difficult  to  detach  that  power 
from  the  confederacy,  by  sowing  the  seeds 
of  jealousy  between  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  The  jarring  interests  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  been  reconciled 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  revolution,  which 
impelled  them  to  unite  by  a  feeling  of  com* 
.mon  danger.  But  the  first  panic  had 
subsided.  It  was  not  imagined  that  the 
French,  after  being  relieved  from  the  ap» 
prehension  of  internal  invasion,  would 
persevere  in  hostilities  from  the  lore  of 
conquest,  or  that,  having  abolished 
monarchy  in  their  own  country,  they  would 
continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing it  in  others.  An  intimate  connection 
had  subsisted  between  France  and  Prussia 
before  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy : 
the  motives  for  that  connection  remained 
in  their  full  force,  and  were  rendered  still 
more  powerful  by  the  connection  between 
Prussia  and  its  antient  rival  the  court  of 
Vienna,  of  which  the  politics  were  inces- 
santly occupied  with  plans  for  the  re* 
covery  of  the  rich  and  extensive  province 
of  Silesia.  This  was  the  first  acquisition 
that  had  placed  the  house  of  Brandenbui^ 
on  au  equality  with  its  neighbours ;  and 
so  fortunate  an  event  created  the  more 
deep  and  lasting  rancour,  because  it  was 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Prussia  was  aware  of  the  bit- 
terness with  which  these  sentitnents  were 
entertained,  and  foi*esaw  the  danger  to 
which  her  dominions  would  be  subjected, 
should  her  neighbour  and  rival  be  entirely 
relieved  from  all  solicitude  with  respect  to 
France*  She  perceived  too  clearly  that 
4he  discomfiture  of  the  latter  would  cfnable 


Austria  to  resume  her  prrtensions,  to  de* , 
mand  the  restitution  of  Silesia,  and  to  en* 
force  her  demands  with  the  undivided  d€* 
votion  of  her  resources. 

The  ambitious  disposition  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg,  was  proverbial ;  but  the 
Prussian  monarch,  unable  to  extendi  his 
territory  on  the  side  of  France,  was  anxious 
to  conclude  a  pacification  which  might 
enable  him  to  share,  without  interruption, 
in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Thi^ 
object  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
had  Prussia  continued  with  the  coalition ; 
its  associate,  Russia,  in  the  partition,  might 
have  availed  itself  of  the  absence  .of  its 
confederate  to  have  seized  a  lai^r  share 
than  was  its  due  ;  and,  as  possession  is 
usually  the  right  of  the  strongest,  might 
not  have  been  persuaded  by  amicable  means{ 
tor>esign  the  possessions  it  had  clandestinely 
obtained. 

A  confidential  a^^ent  was  immediately 
dispatched  by  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  to  open 
a  formal  negotiation,  and  be  was  shortly 
followed  by  an  ambastodor,  openly  com* 
missioned  to  treat  with  the  French  minis* 
ter  at  Basle,  M.  Barthelemy.  The  Prussian 
ambassador  was  baron  Goltz,  who  had 
formerly  filled  that  situation  at  Paris^ 
where  his  abilities  and  moderation  had 
procured  him  much  esteem.  The  respect 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Frenchr 
contributed  materially  to  forward  th« 
treaty  ;  when,  to  the  surpriise  and  regret 
of  the  public,  he  fell  ill,  and  was  carried 
oflT,  not  without  suspicions  of  poison,  which 
were  unhappily  not  discountenanced  on 
opening  his  body.  As  it  was  suspected 
that  this  act  of  treachery  M'as  perpetrated 
by  the  enemies  of  peace  and  of  France, 
who  regarded  with  dissatisfaction  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  negotiation,  it  was  some 
time  before  any  person  would  undertake 
an  office  apparently  accompanied  by  so 
much  danger.  Another  individuaf  was  at 
length  appointed.  Mr.  Hartenbnrg,  a 
gentleman  less  exceptionable  to  the  friends 
of  the  coalition.  .  The  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  highly  favourable  to  France  The 
Prussian  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  were  ceded  to  France,  and  those  on 
the  right  alone  restored  to  Prussia,     Th^ 
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■  regulations  for  the  internal  settlement  of 
the  countries  thus  ceded,  were  referred,  for 
.final  discussion  to  the  period  of  a  general 
peace  between  France  and  Germany.  A 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  to,  and 
it  was  stipulated,  that  those  princes  whose 
dominions  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Rhine  should  be  entitled  to  make  proposals 
to  France,  and  to  be  favourably  treated. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  which 
was  presented  to  the  convention  on  the 
lOth  of  April,  for  its  approval  and  ratifi- 
cation, filled  the  members  of  the  assembly 
and  the  friends  of  the  republic  with  the 
highest  exultation.  It  was  the  first  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  republic,  formally 
made  by  any  of  the  great  ^powers  of  Eu- 
jrope  ;  and  <his  power  was  precisely  the 
one  which  had  been  most  forward  ill  the 
coalition.  It  was  not  without  violent  de- 
bates that  tbe  rigid  republicans  consented 
to  admit  the  ^insertion  of  secret  articles 
in  this  or  any  other  treaty.  They  pleaded 
the  precedent  of  the  '  Romans,  whose 
treaties  with  their  enemies  had  always  been 
exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  world.  It 
was  asserted  \frith  a  singular  forgetful ness 
of  fhemsehes,  that  the  dignity  of  the  re- 
public, and  its  respect  for  moral  truth, 
were  inconsistent  with  concealment.  These 
objections,  however,  vanished  before  the 
more  important  considerations  of  ambitious 
policy,  and  a  pacification  with  Prussia 
enabled  the  convention  to  pursue,  with 
renovated  ardor,  their  schemes  of  conquest. 

The  military  force  of  the  republicans, 
was  not  less. successful  in  Spain  than  their 
intrigues  in  Germany.  The  only  obstacles 
which  impeded  their  advance  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  were  the  badness  of 
the  roads  and  the  steepness  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  French  regarded  the  pass  of 
Rosas  in  Catalonia,  as  an  object  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but,  prior  to  the  re- 
duction of  this  port,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ta  become  masters  of  Fort  Ronton, 
by  which  the  bay  and  the  naval  force  were 
commanded.  The  fort  was  compelFed  to 
surrender^  but,  on  laying  siege  to  the 
to^n,  the  inundations  from  rain  and  melted 
snows,  obliged  them  to  desist.  ^Finding 
it  impossible  to  open  the  second  paralLel^ 


they  erected  a  strong  battery,  and,  on  the . 
3rd  of  January,  commenced  their  attack 
on  the  city.  The  garrison,  apprehending 
their  design,  evacuated  the  town  on  the 
5th  of  January,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
recover  it  during  an  interval  of  five  months. 
Five  hundred  and  forty  men,  who  had 
been  left  in  <he  city,  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. On  the  5th  of  May,  8000  Spaniards, 
having  made  their  appearance  on  the  side 
of  Sistellia,  and  discovered  an  intention  to 
surround  the  republicans,  v^ere  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  The  French  were 
so  much  elated  by  this  success,  that  their 
commander,  general  Moncey,  in  whose 
camp  some  spies  had  been  detected,  sent 
them  to  the  Spanish  quarters  with  a  letter, 
informing  the  enemy  of  his  streng*.h,  po- 
sition, and  designs.  So  confident  were 
the  French,  and  so  depressed  the  Spanis^rds, 
that  his  arrival  at  Madrid  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  beyond  the  limits  of*  proba- 
bility. No  army  or  fortified  city  remained 
to  obstruct  his  march.  The  peasantry 
were  a  wretched  and  heartless  race,  M'orii 
down  by  poverty  and  oppression,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  an  indolent 
generation,  debased  by  superstition,  and 
apparently  incapable  of  masculine  exertion. 
In  this  extremity,  the  court  of  Madrid 
saw  no  other  expedient  to  extricate  itself 
from  unavoidable  ruin  than  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  the  French  republic. .  Every 
resource  had  been  exhausted  ;  the  nobility, 
the  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  Ihe  monastic 
orders,  had  all  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  war  ;  the  orders  of  knighthood,, 
which  have  large  possessions  in  Spain, 
had  lately  granted  liberal  donations  to  the* 
government,  and  submitted  to  a  tax  of 
eight  per  cent  on  their  estates ;  but  their 
patriotic  exertions  were  counteracted  by^ 
the  discontent  or  sluggishness  of  the  nation. 
The  views  of  France  coinciding  with,  those 
of  Spain,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  coucludtd 
between  them  at  Basle,  by  M.  Barthelemyy 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  Don  Domingo* 
Dyriante,  on,  the  part  of  Spain.  In  this 
treaty  two  articles  were  highly  inimical  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Spanish  port  of  His^ 
paniola  was  ceded  to  France,  dnd  the  court 
of  Spain  engaged  to  employ  every  ^meaas 
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in  its  power  to  detach  Portugal  from  its 
present  alliance  with  Great  Britain  against 
the  French  republic.  The  secession  of  three 
powerful  allies  from  the  confederacy,  atfirst 
appeared  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Europe, 
but  the  mutual  understanding  between  Eng- 
land and  Austria  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  superior  numbers  and  resources  of  a 
jealbus  and  uncertain  confederacy. 

If  Franc€{  was  victorious  by  land  in  every 
quarter  to  which  her  arms  extended,  she 
was  not  capable  of  contending  at  sea,  with 
Britain  alone.  It  would  be  uncandid  to 
assert  that  the  French  were  destitute  of 
courage,  but  they  were  unquestionably 
inferior  in  point  of  skill,  and  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected  from  tlieir  ver- 
satility  of  character  ;  they  were  by  no 
means  so  active  as  the  British  tars. 
The  destruction  of  their  shipping  at 
Toulon  was  an  irreparable  loss,  not  on 
account  of  the  vessels,  but  of  the  mariners, 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  replace  ;  and 
the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  had  a  decided 
tendency  to  weaken  the  naval  force  of 
the  republic.  In  reinforcing  the  armies  on 
the  frontiers,  both  seamen  and  landsmen 
were  blended  together^  and  while  these 
men  were  taken  from  their  proper  element, 
France  was  gradually  unfitted  for  a  contest 
on  the  ocean. 

The  effects  of  this  wretched  policy  were 
fioon  apparent,  for  in  the  preceding  and  the 
present  year  their  efforts  were  ineffectual, 
notwithstanding  the  naval  commanders  of 
the  republic  acted  with  unusual  skill  and 
caution.  Several  frigates  during  this  year 
were  captured  by  the  British  ;  and,  though 
a  few  displayed  the  most  desperate  cou- 
rage, the  greater  number  surrendered  after 
a  slight  resistance.  On  the  4th  of  January 
an  engagement  took  place  off  Martinique, 
between  the  British  frigate  Blanch  of  32 guns, 
and  La  Pique  of  34,  which  lasted,  without 
intermission,  for  the  space  of  five  hours; 
The  masts  of  the  French  frigate  were  car- 
ried overboard  during  the.action,  on  which 
30  men  perished,  76  were  killed,  and  110 
wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British 
frigate  was  eight  men  killed,  lucl^udiBg  cap- 
iuin  Faulkner  and  twelve  wounded. 


On  the  14th  of  March  an  action  was 
fought  in    the  Mediterranean  between   a 
'  British  fleet  of  14  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigatesr,  udder  the  command  of  admiral 
Hothain,  and  a  republican  fleet  of  15  sail  of 
the  line  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates 
with    the    British.       The    British     com- 
mander received  on  the  8th,   informatipit 
that  this  fleet  had  been  seen  off  the  island 
of  St.   Marguerite,  a  report  which  exactly 
accorded  with  a  signal  received  from   his 
majesty's  ship  Mozelle,  then  in  the  offing. 
He  unmoored  his  fleet,  and  immediately 
put  to  sea.     Understanding  that  the  ene- 
my's fleet  was  directing  its  course  to  the 
southward,   he  steered  towards  Corsica; 
and  dispatched  the  Tarleton  with  orders 
to  the  commander  of  the  Berwick  to  join 
him  off  Cape  Corfe,  but  that  ship  had  been 
unfortunately  captured   two  days  before. 
On  the  12th  the  hostile  fleets  came  in  sight 
of  each  othe^  and  admiral  Uotham,  on  the 
13th,  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  chace. 
One  of  the  line  of  battle  belonging  to  this 
enemy  had  lost    her  topmast,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  the  Inconstant  attempted 
to  take  advantage.      She  began  to   rake 
and  harass  her  in  a  dreadful  manner,  till 
she  was  joined  by  the  Agamemnon,  when 
the  united  force  of  both  ships  materially- 
damaged  and  disabled  the  enemy.     Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  many  French  ves- 
sels were  hastening  to  her  assistance,  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  her.  Admiral  Hothani 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  discovered  the 
disabled  ship  towed  by  another,  to  be  so 
far  to  leewatd  of  their  own  fleet,  as  to 
afford  a.  strong  probability  that  they  might 
both  be  cut  off.     For  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  nothing  was  left  unattempted# 
and  the  French  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  them  up  for  lost,  or  of 
coming  to   a  general  engagement.      The' 
latter  did  not  appear  to  be   Jtheir  wish, 
although  they  made  a  feeble  attempt  fo 
support  them,  but  they  were  at  last  cut  off 
by  the  Bedford  and  the  Captain,  and  im- 
mediately  deserted  by  the  main  body  of 
the  fleet.     The  captured  ships  were  the  la 
Ira  ofSOgunsi  and  the  Centaur  of  74.    Ad- 
miral Hotham  had  75  mea  killed,  and  880 
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wounded  ;  but  no  accounts  have  been  re- 
corded of  the  loss  of  the  French,  though 
it  must  have  been  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  English  from  the  number 
ef  seaman  and  marines  vtith  which  all  tlieir 
vessels  are  crowded.    The  Illustrious  se* 

1>arated  from  the  British  fleet  duriqg  a 
leavy  gale  of  wind,  was  cast  on  shore 
near  Avenza,  apd  lost.  Two  ships  of  the 
line  were  captured  on  each  side,  and  the 
French  prizes  were  discovered  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  hulksof  ships  destroyed  at 
Toulon^ 

Admiral  Cornwallis,  while  cruizing  off 
Belle  Isle  with  live  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  fell  in,  on  the  7th  of  June,  with  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  under  convoy  of 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates. 
The  ships  of  the  line  effected  their  escape, 
but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture 
eight  of  the  merchantmen,  all  richly  -laden 
wiin  wine  and  military  stores.  On  the 
l€th,  cruizing  near  Penmarks,  he  received 
a  signal  from  the  Phaeton,  that  an  enemy's 
fleet  wa«  in  sight,  which  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  IS  sail  of  the  line  and  two  brigs, 
besides  a  cutter  and  several  frigates,  a  force 
to  which  all  resistance  would  have  been 
Iruitless. .  At  this  critical  period  the  wind 
shifted  in  favor  of  the  enemy,  so  that  in 
the  morning  the  ships  in  front  of  their  line 
beganto  fire  upon  the  Mars,  which,  as  well 
as  the  rest, of  the  fleet,  kept  up  a  running^ 
fire  during  the  whole  day.  Admiral  Com- 
wallis  effected  his  ^icape  from  this  perilous 
situation  by  a  singular  manceuvre.  He 
exhibited  signals  indicating  the  ap- 
proach of  a  British  fleet,  and  the  French 
admiral,  acquainted  with  their  purport, 
relinquished  the  pursuit. 

The  fleet  from  which  admiral  Cornwallis 
thus  unexpectedly  effected  his  escape,  was 
destined  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  to 
be  attacked  by  lord  Bridport,  (late  ad- 
miral Hood,)  who  commanded  a  fleet  of 
14  sail  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates.  On 
the  mornjing  of  the  23nd  of  June,  a  signal 
was  given  that  an  enemy's  fleet  was  in  sight, 
and  the  British  admiral,  perceiving  that 
they  had  no  inclination  to  bring  him  to 
action,  hoisted  a  signal  for  chasing  the 


enemy  with  four  of  the  swiftest  vesseW 
under  his  command.  They  came  U'p  with 
the  republican  fleet  on  the  morning  of  the 
S3rd,  when  an  action  commenced,  and 
continued,  without  ititermission,  till  three 
in  the  afternoon.  The  British  admiral  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Alexander,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  English  navy,  the 
Formidable,  and  the  Tigre.  The  enemy 
being  protected  by  the  batteries  on  shore, 
his  lordship  was  not  only  unable  to  com- 
plete his  victory,  but  found  it  difficult  to 
retain  possession  of  the  ships  be  had 
already,  captured.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  escaped  into  L'Orieut, 
70  miles  south  east  of  Brest.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  British  during  the  action, 
amounted  to  31  men  killed,  and  115 
wounded,  but  the  loss  of  the  French  has 
not  been  recorded. 

The  month  of  February  produced  an 
event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  in- 
terest of  France,  and  no  less  fatal  to  that  of 
the  combined  powers.  It  was  announced 
to  the  convention,  that  the  committee  of 
public  safety  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  allies.  After  several  in- 
temperate debates,  the  treaty  was  ratified 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
members  and  spectators  ;  and  a  decla- 
ration was  issued,  importing  that  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  having  revoked 
all  acts  of  adhesion,  consent,  and  ac-? 
cession,  to  the  armed  coalition  against 
the  French  republic,  there  would  ensue 
peace,  friendship,  and  a  good  imderstand- 
ing  between  the  two  powers. 

Ap  event  of  greater  importance  than 
any  treaty  of  peace  with  a  foi^eign  enemy, 
had  in  the  meantime  occurred  in  the 
interior  of  France.  The  proclamation 
ofanamnestvto  all  those  of  the  royalists 
in  La  Vendee  who  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  had  gradually  induced  the  ma- 
jority of  the  insurgents  to  confide  in 
the  promises  of  the  government*  Num- 
bers, however,  still  adhered*  to  their 
chiefs.  Accustomed  to  predatory  war, 
and  consequently  habituated  to  habits  oi 
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lawless  depredation,  they  became  a  dread* 
fill  nuisnnceto  the  inoffensive  and  peace- 
able inhabitants.     It  was  at  last  resolved, 
as  the  surest  and  most  effectual  ^  experi- 
inenty  to    induce   the    chieife    themselves, 
by  the  proposal   of  honourable  and  ad« 
vantageoas  terras,  to  lay  down  their  arras. 
Charettc,  who .  commanded  the  remainder 
of    the    Vendeans,    and    Croraartin,    the 
principal    leader    of   the    Chonans,  con* 
sented  to  a  meeting,  accompanied  by  all 
the  other  chiefs,  with  the  deputies  of  the 
convention.      The  termi|  arranged  at  this 
meeting    were  highly   favourable    to   the 
insurgents,    who   received  the  most  com- 
plete   amnesty    and     ample     compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  sustained    by   their 
lands  and  property.     In    the  declaration 
which   Mas  signed   at    Nantes,  the  place 
of  meeting  by  Charetteand  the  other  chiefs^ 
they    apologized    for    thair'  insurrection 
by    ascribing    it  to   the   tyranny   of  the 
late  rulers,  and  bound  themselves  in  Vhe 
-  strongest  terms  to  be  faithful  to  the  French 
republic.      Beneath     their    sanction     an 
address   was    published    to    the    people 
of  La  Vendee,  advising  them  to  submit 
to  the  convention,  and  laying  before  them 
the  ^danger  an^    imprudence  af  resisting 
the     iestablished      government     of    their 
country.      In«  this    general    submission, 
Stoflet,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents, 
at  first  refused  to  consent,  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  Chouan  leaders,  was  strongly  sus- 
})ected.     The  mass  of  the  insurgents  were 
subject    to     independent    leaders,     who 
only  acted  in  concert  when  it  accorded 
with    their    peculiar    views    of    interest,, 
duty,   or    ambition  ;   and    these  in    their 
turn  were  under  the  influence  of  the  in«f 
Irigues  of  the  French ,  princes,   and   the 
pecuniary  aids  and  promises  of  the*  English 
ministry.       A    constant    correspondence 
was  supported   between  the   royalists  in 
La  Vendue    and    M'r.    Windham.      The 
money  with   which    they   were  supplied, 
consisted,    at    first,    of    false    assiguats, 
after%vards  in   Louis   d'Ors  and   guineas, 
^nd  lastly,  of  English  bauk  notes.     Cha- 
rette,  although  be  was  induced    to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  republicans,  does 
not  appear  any  more  tb^ft  the  other  chiefs, 
Vol.  I. 


to  have  been  averse  to  the  ^^ntinuation 
of  the    war ;    but    they   were    probably 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposals  of 
the  government,  by  the  clamors  of  their 
wearied  and  exhausted  partizans. 

The  Vendean    chiefs   were  afterwards 
accused  of  having  violated  many  of  the, 
articles    of   capitulation  :     they    retorted 
on    the   republicans    by    asserting,    that 
many  of  the  insui^ent  officers  were. still 
detained  in  close  confinement.     It  is  ,pro* 
bable  that   both   these  accusations    were  . 
just,    but  the  real  or  supposed   injuries 
sustained    by    the    Yendeans    might  ,not 
have  stimulated  their  chiefs  to  the  demon- 
stration of  resistance,  had   not  many  of 
the  loj'alists,    the  most  attached   to   the 
royal  faniily,  and  the  princes  of  the  house 
of   Bourbon  themselves,    severely  repre- 
hended their  consent  to  any  accommodation, 
with  the  regicides.     No  sincere  and   cor- 
dial    understanding,      however,     existed! 
between  Lewis  XVIII.  and    the  princes, 
of  the  coalition  or  the  court  of  London*. 
It  was  the  evident  design  of  that  prince 
to  render  himself  independent  of  the  co- 
alition, and  to  effect  his  restoration  inde- 
pendently of  any    assistance  but  that  of/ 
England.      With  singular  indiscretion  he 
at  once  provoked  the  reseatmeut  of  the 
British  ministry,  and  awakened  the  sus- 
picion of  the  French  by  hastening  to  Tout 
Ion  immediately  after  its    possession   by^ 
the  allies  :  the  count  d'Artois  committed 
an  act  of  similar  indiscretion    by  visiting 
this  country.      Had  Lewis  condescended* 
to  participate  in  the  views  of  ttie  allied* 
powers,  or  to  confide  his  hopes  and  his^ 
plans  to  the  British  ministry,  such  arrange- 
iiiejits  might  have  been  formed  as  would 
have  deserved,  even  if  they  had  not  secured, 
success.      But  ignorance  «f  the   internaf 
state  of  France,  and  probably  some  portion 
of  distrust  with  respect  to  the  designs  of 
Lewis,  were  the  apparent  causes  that  one- 
of  their  most  decisive  measures  in  favor 
of  the  royalists  was  conducted  with  apathy,, 
and  supported  by  a  force  wholly  inade- 
quate to   the    intended  purpose.      AYhile 
the  disaffected   Vendeans,  and  more  par-^ 
ticularly  the  discontented  Chouans,  wereeu- 
dejavouring  to  evade  the  scrutiny  and  avecti 
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the  resentment  of  the  convention  by  every  va- 
riety of  artifice,  an  armament  was  preparing 
in  England  to  second  their  intended  insur- 
rection. In  the  beginningof  June,  it  sailed 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Brittany,  under 
the  command  of  sir  uoha  Borlase  Warren. 
The  insurgents  were  assemble<i  in  great 
force  in  La  Vendee,  but  as  they  were  not 
masters  of  any  sea-port  at  which  the  troops 
•couhl  be  landed,  the  squadron  proceeded  to 
the  bay  of  Quiberon.  Here  a  body  of  about 
3000  men  landed  on  the27th,  and  dispersed  a 
small  number  of  republicans,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  oppose  them.  They  be- 
sieged and  captured  a  fort  garrisoned  by 
600  men,  and  prepared  to  advance  farther 
into  the  country.  Multitudes  flocked  in 
from  all  parts,  to  whom  vast  quantities 
of  arms  were  distributed,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  an  army  might  be  formed  ca- 
pable of  facing  the  republican  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Count  D'Hervilly,  who  had  acted  a 
generous  and  heroic  part  on  the  10th  of 
August,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  9000 
Chouans  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 
the  country-,  but,  on  the  approach  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  the  republicans,  they  threw 
aside  their  arms  and  fled.  This  disastei 
obliged  him  to  retire  within  the  intrench 
ments  that  had  been  thrown  up  on  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon. 

The  republican  commanders,  to  improve 
this  advantage,  raised  three  redoubts  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  main  land.  The 
'chiefs  of  the  royalists,  alarmed  at  these 
preparations,  immediately  perceived  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  blockade  in  order 
to  secure  their  communication  with  the 
disaffected  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  andtherefore  determined  to  assault 
the  republican  lines  by  break  of  day.  But 
intelligence  of'this  important  operation  was 
communicated  on  the  preceaiug  evening 
by  four  different  deserters,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  render  the  design 
abortive.  On  the  approach  of  their  columns 
general  Humbert  fell  back,  and  the  assail- 
ants were  not  only  exposed  to  a  severe  fire 
of  grape-shot  from  two  masked  batteries  in 
front,  but  to  a  charge  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
on  both  their  flanks.    So  unexpected  a 


reception  entirely  disconcerted  the  emi- 
grants, of  whom  300,  with  the  coitot  de 
Taimont  and  anumbel*of  nobles,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field.  General  D'Hervilly^ 
who  commanded  on  this  occasion  also,  wis 
desperately  wounded,  and  three  pieces  of 
cannon  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  victors,  who 
were  alone  prevented  by  five  English  gun- 
boats, from  entering  Fort  Penthieve  along 
with  the  fugitives. 

General  Hoche  had  by  this  time  collected 
a  considerable  force,  consisting  of  the  nar 
tional  guards  of  Brest  and  on  all  the  adjoiui- 
ing  towns  on  the  coast,  in  addition  to  a 
powerful  reinforcement  of  regular  troops. 
He  therefore  determined  to  leave  the  lines 
hitherto  occupied  by  his  forces,  and  attack 
the  invaders  who  were  now  imprisoned,  a$ 
it  M'ere,  ,in  the  peninsula.  But,  as  it  waa 
first  necessary  to  render  himself  master  of 
Fort  Penthieve,  he  resolved  to  attack  it^ 
and  though  the  engineers  in  his  army  were 
of  opinion  that  it  could  be  reduceil  by 
regular  approaches  alone,  he  declared  hij 
intention  to  carry  it  by  assault.  He  was 
undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  number  and 
the  zeal  of  the  deserters  from  the  royal 
standard,  who  notonly  made  him  acquainted 
from  time  to  time  with  all  -the  movements 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  but  undertook  to 
conduct  the  troops  and  obtain  the  surrender 
of  the  fort. 

Accordingly  3000  of  the  republicans 
led  by  Humbert  and  Yalle,  left  the  camp 
of  St.  Barbe  about  midnight,  (July  ^Ist,) 
notwithstanding  their  march  was  impeded 
by  a  storm,  that  circumstance  serving  to 
conceal  their  operations  from  the  enemy; 
The  forces  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
two  of  them  moved,  along  the  shore,  and 
were  occasionally  obliged  to  wade  breast 
high  :  they  were  perceived  by  the  £nglish 
gunboats,  which  immediately  commenced 
a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  and  they  would^ac* 
tually  have  returned  had  not  some  person 
about  twoo'clock  in  the  morning  exclaimed 
that  the  tri-cploured  flag  was  flying  on  the 
ramparts.  This  proved  to  be  actually  the 
case,  for  while  one  of  the  detachments 
had  proceeded  to  asteult  the  fort  in  front, 
the  adjutant-general  Menagey  at  the  head  of 
about  900  ciiOSM  soldiers  and  dewattenu 
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l^rdvmg:  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  scaled  the  rocks  on  the 
nvest  side,  ^nd,  being  favoured  by  part  of 
the  garrison,  obtained  possession  of  one  of. 
the  advanced  works. 

, .  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  events 
the  remainder  of  the  French  army  was  im- 
mediately put  in  motion,  and  the  com- 
nander-inH^faief,*  assisted  by  two  repre- 
sentatives^  Tallien  and  Blad,  penetrated 
into  the  peninvula  in  three  columns,  one  of 
which  marched  straight  forward,  while  the 
other  two  followed  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  with  an  intention  to  cut  off  the  ene- 
my's retreat.  It  was  now  five  o'clock  in 
the  meriting,  and,  though  the  French  had 
been  in  possession  of  Fenthieve  upwards 
of  two  hours,  this  event  seems  still  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ill-fated  emigrants 
in  the  camp  at  Kousten ;  but  a  number  of 
Chouans,  perceiving  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  menaced,  found  means  to  escape 
in  boats  to  the  continent. 

Notwithstanding  they-  were  surprised, 
and  left  destitute  of  3  leader  by  the  flight 
of  M.  de  Puisaye,  who,  on  the  first  alarm, 
fled  to  one  of  the  British  men  of  war  : 
the  royalists  rallied  under  the  gallant  Som- 
breuil,  who,  unmindful  of  his  own  preser- 
vation, was  only  anxious  to  hold  out  till 
the  women,  who  precipitated  themselves 
into  the  sea  with  their  children,  had  ob- 
tained an  assylum  on  board  the  EnglisI;! 
fleet. 

The  entrenched  camp  was  ultimately 
ferced,  and,  while  neaj-ly  one  half  of  the 
invaders  joined  the  army  of  Hoche  ^nd 
protested  their  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  the  republic,  the  remainder 
retired  to  a  rock  where  they  had  posted 
a  piece  of  cannon,  and  defended  them- 
selves with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  But 
it  being  found  impossible  to  resist  the  num- 
bers and  the  artillery  of  the  assailants, 
the  vanquished  demanded  leave  to  capitu- 
late, and  a  parley  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded* At  this  moment  some  of  the 
chiefs  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  escape  on  board  the  boats  sent  ta  their 
succour  :  the  ftre  of  the  republicans  re- 
commenced ;  and,  being  now  reduced  to 
the  deplorable  alternative  of  perishing,  by 


the  swords  of  the  victors  tfr  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  these  wretched  and  unhappy  men 
surrendered  at  discretion.  In  Fort  Pen* 
thieve  and  the  peninsula  were  found  70,000 
muskeg,  150,()00j)airs  of  shoes;  and  livqk 
all  the  artillery  landed  from  the  fleet.  ^^• 
The  beach  of  Quiberon  was  covered  witli 
stores,  wines,  and  |)rovisions;  and  a  regi* 
ment  of  .infantry,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  cc^nsternation,  obtained  possession 
of  several  vessels  laden  with  flour,  rice,  voA 
other  articles  of  necessity.  Si:t  hundred 
emigrants  perished  at  the  foot  of  the  roclc 
de  PortigneSy  beneath  which  they  had 
taken  shelter  ;  2000  were  saved  by  th^ 
boats  of  the  fleet.  The  bishop  of  Del  and 
fourteen  of  his  clergy,  received  death  with 
tlie  mo!^t  exemplary  resignation  :  M;  de 
'^firoglie  and  several  men  of  birth,  to  the 
amount  of  3(X),  suffered  upon  this  occasion  ; 
and  the  execution  of  Charles  de  Sambrenil, 
who  had  embarked  in  the  expedition  from 
sentiments  of  honour,  and  conducted  him- 
self with  skill,  generosity,  and  courage, 
excited,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  sympathy  • 
of  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  this  heavy  disappoint- 
ment, the  hopes  of  being  enabled  by  perse- 
verence  to  make  some  impression  on  the 
enemy,  induced  the  British  government  to 
continue  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
France,  It  made  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the 
island  of  Noirmoustier,  lying  on  the  coast 
of  Poitou,  and  defended  by  20,000  men, 
who  possessed  an  easy  comn^unicatiop  with 
the  land,  and  could  receive  hourly  supplie^ 
It  was  more  successful  in  the  attack  on  the 
island.  Isle  Dieu^  which,  after  being  reduced, 
was  put  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Small  as 
this  acquisition  might  appear,  it  tended  to 
keep  the  contiguous  coast  in  a  state  of 
suspense  respecting  the  intentions  of  the 
British  ministry,  and  occasioned  the  re-' 
publican  government  to  station  very  con- 
siderable forces  in  all  the  adjoining  parts. 
This  was  the  more  requisite,  since  a  com- 
munication had  been  opened  between  the 
British  squadron  and  the  royalists  on  shore; 
the  sup|>ly  of  money  and  of  military  stores 
which  they  had  most  in  view,  would  alone 
have  enabled  them  to  maintain  an  obstinate 
resistance,  by  the  encouragement  it  would 
y2  ' 
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hare  presented   to    those   numbers    who  The  anspicious  moment  had  been  suffered 

would  readily  have  joined  therat  had  they  to  elapse  in  empty  promises  and  "fruitless 

been  sure  of  a  comfortable  s'ubisistence.  preparations,  when  a  d'Elbee,  a  Stoflet,  a 

Unaided  by    the    resources  of    Great  Bonchamp,  and  a  Charette,  united  for  the 

Britain,  it  was  now  too  evident  that  little  first  time   under  a  prince  of  the  blood, 

could  be  expected  from  the  spontaneous  Supported  by  abody  of  the  British  soldiery, 

efforts  of  the  msurgents,  and,  had  the  com-  under  the  beloved  and  gallant  lord  Moira^ 

rounication  between  them  and  the  English  they  might  have  Jmitated  the  followers  of 

^eet  been  preserved,  their  successes  would  Henry  IV.  and  even  at  that  time  encircled 

hate  been  more  brilliant  than  lasting  or  the  head  of  the  present  monarch  of  France, 

hnportant     Unity  of  purpose  and  devotion  /  then  the  count  de  Provence,  with  the  crawn 

to  a  single   obieftain,    the    indispensible  of  his  illustrious  progenitor 
requisitea  of  succete,  were  now  no  more. 
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CHAP.  X. 


JBanirhmMt  0/  the  Jacobin  Members^ — Death  of  Lewis  XFI J.— Contentions  of  the 
Different  Parties — Massacre  of  the  6th  of  October  Conducted  by  Napoleon  JUuqf^a- 

'  parte --Portiuitian  of  the  Directory y  and  the  Character  of  its  Members — The  Issue  of 
4he  Campaign  Unfavourable  to  France — ft^ar  is  Declared  by  England  against  the 
Dutch,  and  many  of  their  Colonies  are  Surrendered — Treaties  witn  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria— Ajffairsin  the  West  Indies — Insurrection  of  the  Maroons,  and  their  Banishwtmi 
Jrom  Jamaica^-^Two  Sills  of  Coercion  are  Introduced  into  the  British  Parliament-^ 
State  of  the  Nation. 


THE  internal  proceedings  of  tbe  French 
republic  were  at  this  time  more  de- 
termined and  enei^etic  than  the  operations 
of  the  armies.  In  the  month  of  May,  M. 
Fanqniere  Tenville,  the  president  of  the 
late  revolutionary  tribunal,  with  three  of 
the  judges,  (he  public  accuser,  and.  eleven 
of  the  jurors  of  that  dreadful  engine  of 
human  butchery,  were  found  guilty  of  the 
most  gross  injustice  and  cruelty  during 
the  exercise-  of  their  functions,  and  were 
executed  in  the  place  de  Greve.  These 
individuals  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
the  most  obnoxious  of  the  terrorists.  The 
moderate  party  could  not  regard  their 
own  or  the  public  peace  as  founded  on  a 
dilrable  basis,  while  the  associates  of 
Robespierre  retained  their  influence  in  the 
government.  Conscious  of  their  present 
strength,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  nation 
was  in  their,  favour,  they  resolved  to  take* 
advantage  of  the  general  sentiment  to  free 
themselves  from  their  adversaries  who  were 
endeavouring  to  justify  their  sanguinary 
measures  by  representing  the  moderate 
principles  of  their  opponents  as  arising  from 
a  caunter-revolutionary  design.  Such  tem- 
perate and  rational  measures  were  adopted 
as  might  conciliate  the  good  opinion  and 
esteem  of  the  natioD,  and^  the  deputists 


whom  the  terrorists  had  driven  from  ike 
convention,  were  recalled  to  reinforce  their 

Earty.  '  Barrere,  Billaud  Varennes,  CoUot 
)'Herbois,  and  Vaudier,  were  denounced  ; 
a  decree  for  their  examination  before  a 
commission,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  was 
passed,  and  it  was  declared  that  they  had 
been  accessary  to  the  tyranny  exercised 
over  the  people  and  the  convention.  The 
nation  still  remained^  n  anxious  suspense 
respecting  the  fate  of  these  demagogues, 
when  the  Jacobin  leaders,  reflecting  oa 
the  popularity  which  they  had  once  en- 
joyed in  the  city,  determined  to  make  one 
effort  in  their  support,  which,  if  successful, 
might  lead  to  the  re-establishn)ent  of  theur 
own  influence.  Availing  themselves  of 
the  extreme  dearth  of  bread,  tkey  contrived 
to  exasperate  the  populace  against  >the 
administration,  by  persuading  them  that 
the  public  misery  originated  in  the  niea* 
sures  of  the  convention  ;  and,  artfully 
blending  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned 
terrorists  with  the  national  welfare,  they 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  that 
their  interests  would  be  more  attentitely 
regarded  were  these  individuals  restored  to 
power. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  lenity  pra 
fessed  by  govemmii^ut,  the  Jacobins  as- 
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sembled  in  various  places,  and  endeavoured, 
by    artful   discourses,   to   exasperate   the 
populace  to  insurrection.     Whether  this 
cotnplaint  of  scarcity  was  real  or  affected, 
through  their  machinations,  an    immense 
croud  assembled  on  the  1st  of  April,  and 
proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  convention, 
demanding  bread,  and  the  constitution  of 
1193.    The  Jacobin  members  of  the  con- 
vention explicitly  abetted  their  demands. 
Emboldened  by  this  support,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  insuro^ents.^told  the   convention 
that  those  in  Mhose   name  he  addressed 
.  them,  were  the  men  of  the   1  hh  of  July, 
the  10th  of  August,  and  the  31st  of  May; 
that  they 'would  not   suffer  the  accused 
members  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  enemies, 
and  expected  the  convention  would  change 
its  measures.     When  the  populace  broke 
into  the  hall,  the  convention  was  employed 
in  a  discussion  on  the  measures  best  cal- 
culated to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  wnlch 
the  nation  complained,  but  this  sudden  in- 
terruption compelled  them  to  take  imme- 
diate means  of  preservation  from  the  fury 
of  the  mob.      They   directed   the  alarm 
bells  to  be  rung,  and  the  citizens  to  be 
called  to  the  aid  of  the  convention.     They 
readily  obeyed  the  summons,  and  assem- 
bled to  the  number  of  20,000.     Delivered 
frotai  their  perilous  situation  by  the  firmness 
of  Pichegru  at  the  head  of  the  Parisian 
military,  combined  with  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  the,  citizens,  the  convention 
passed  a  decree  for  the  punishment  of  the 
authors  of  the  riot.     As  it  had  been  evi- 
dently excited  tc  prevent  the  trial  of  the 
denounced  members,   it  was  moved,  that 
ttiey   should   be  sentenced  to   immediate 
punishment.      In   order    to   mitigate    the 
rigor  of  a  condemnation  that  might  app€<ar 
precipitate,  their  lives  were  spared,  but 
they  were  banished  to  Guiana,  and  ordered 
to  be  transfiofted  thither  without  delay. 
In  (his^  manner  terminated  the  career  of 
Parrere,   Collot  D'Herfxois,   and  Billaud 
Varenues;  afjter  having  made  so  conspicuous 
a  figure  duringi.  the  two  first  years  of  the 
republic.      Vaudier,  their  associate,  had 
found  means  to.malce  bis  escape 

The  tumult  beiiig  suppressed,  the  con- 
vention proceeded  to  such  measures  as  they 


deemed  essential  to  the  public  welfare. 
Among  these  the  most  important  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  eleven,  to 
frame  a'  new  coni^titution  and  syfi^tem  of 
government,  which  might  remedy  the  evils  of 
that  established  under  the  Jacobin  adminis- 
tration in  1793,  and  might  correct  the 
abuses  of  which  it  was  productive. 

Had  the  Jacobins  been  less  confident 
in  their  own  strength,  the  severity  of  the 
proceedings  against  them,  might  have  had 
the  intended  effect  of  deterring  them  from 
Airther  attempts  against  the  public  pieace  ; 
but,  conscious  as  they  were  of  their  in- 
fluence over  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, and  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
they  should  incur  from  the  triumph  of  the 
moderatists,  they  pro(Uiced  a  contrary 
effect.  Actuated  by  motives  of  revenge 
and  of  self-preservation,  they  determined 
to  have  recourse  once  more  to  that  engine 
which  they  had  so  often  employed  with 
success.  lucetidiary  papers  were  dis- 
persed, calling  upon  the  starmng  people  to 
avenge  their  own  wrongs,  and  to  repair  to 
the  convention,  there  to  demand  bread, 
and  theconsititution  of  1793,  the  disisoltition 
of  the  convention,  the  arrest  of  all  its 
members,  and  the  immediate  convocation 
of  the  primary  assemblies  for  the  election  of 
another. 

In  compliance  with  these  exhortations, 
the   multitude   a  second  time  assembled 
tumnltuously  round  the  door  of  the  con- 
vention.     And    when  they  learned   that, 
instead  of  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
a  decree  had  been  passed  to  outlaw  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  they  buret  into 
the  hall  of  the  assembly.     Ferrand,   one 
of  the  members,  fell  a  victim  to  their  fury, 
and  the  Jacobins  in  the  convention,  were, 
for    a   short   time,   victoriods.      But  the 
multitude   having    dispersed,  on  learning 
that  general  Hoche  was  approachii^  with 
an  armed  force,  tbey  were  at  last,  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  the  moderatists,  on  the 
same  day,  resuming  their  seats^  proceeded  " 
to  cancel  the  acts  which  the  Jacobins  had 
passed*    On  the  ensuing  day,  the  populace 
oeing  provided   with  soine  pieces  of  ar* 
tilleryv  took  the  conventioii  by  Burprise,. 
and,  directing  their  caimoa  against  tbe  haU 
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of  the  assembly  in  the  Thuilleries,  they 
obliged  them  to  consent  to  the  renewal  of 
the  constitution  of  1793,  and  to  several 
other  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  degraded 
terrorists.  The  trj[iimph  of  the  anarchists, 
however,  was  of  short  continuance.  Their 
confidence  was  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  negligence  of  the  convention  had  been 
culpable.  As  the  officers  of  justice  were 
conducting  the  assassins  of  Ferrand  to  the 
place  of  execution,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  multitude,  who  rescued  their  pri- 
8oner& 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  public 
peace  could  not  be  restored  till  more  ef- 
fectual me9.iis  should  be  adopted  for  sub- 
duing the  Jacobin  demagogues  and  their 
tumultuous  adherents.  The  peaceful 
citizens  rallied  round  the  standard  of  the 
convention ;  and  the  convention,  finding 
that  they  were  supported  by  all  the  friends 
to  the  public  welfare,  adopted  the  most 
Tigorous  measures  of  resistance  to  popular 
anarchy.  General  Menon,  the  commandant 
of  Paris,  appearing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
rebellious  fauxbourg,  St.  Antoine,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops,  with  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  issued  a  proclamation 
denouncing  vengeance  to  the  insurgents 
if  they  did  not  immediately  lay  down  their 
arms  and  deliver  the  assassins  of  Ferrand 
into  his  hands.  Audacity  giving  way  to 
force,  his  commands  were  obeyed,  and  an 
unconditional  capitulation  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  of  terror  in  the  metropolis.  Six 
members  of  the  convention  and  fifteen 
others,  distinguished  for  their  atrocious 
violations  of  the  public  peace,  were  attended 
to  the  guillotine  with  the  acclamations  of 
a  fickle  populace. 

Ainidst  these  scenes  of  disorder,  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  France,  which  had 
been  for  ages  so  illustrious,  but  was  now 
celebrated  only  for  its  misfortunes,  vt^as 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  dauphin 
Lewis  Charles,  the  only  surving  son  of 
Lewis  XVL  in  his  12th  year.  This  un- 
fortunate prince,  who  had,  from  his  infancy, 
""  been  doomed  to  imprisonment  without  the 
possibility  of  a  crime,  appears  'to  hive 
fallen  a  viotim  to  confinement.  But  those 
who  wished  to  vilify  the  present  adminifih. 


tratiou,  alarmed  the  friends  of  humanity, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
the  populace  by  unproved,  ,aud  probably 
unfounded,  indnuations  of  poison.  As 
soon  as  these  aspersions  had  subsided,  the 
convention  liberated  Sophia,  the  sister  of 
tlie  dauphin,  who,  by  the  Salicjue  lawy. 
could  not  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  throne,  and  sent  her  to  Vienna  in  ex- 
change for  those  persons  whom  Dxiinouriez 
had  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians. 

The  unsettled  state  of  France,  the  dis- 
turbances by  which  Paris  had  been  lately 
convulsed,  and  the  factions  and  divisions 
which  were  apparent  even  in  the  bosom 
of  the  convention,  seemed  imperiously  to 
demand  a  regular  system  of  government^ 
of  which  the  executive  power  might  be  so 
efficient  as  to  triumph  over  all  opposition, 
and  stifle  insurrection  in  the  bud.  The 
convention  was  incessantly  employed  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  ;  and, 
after  two  months  discussion,  investigation, 
and  amendment,  they  declared,  on.  the 
33rd  of  August,  that  the  object  of  their 
labours  was  completed,  and  transmitted 
it  to  the  primary  assemblies  for  their  ac- 
ceptance and  confirmation. 

This  constitution  qonsisted  of  fourteen 
chapters,  with  an  exordium  or  introduc* 
tion  respecting  the  rights  of  man,  differing 
in  no  material  point  from  that  which  was 
prefixed  to  the  first  constitution.  The 
first  chapter  contained  an  account  x)£  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  republic,  and 
its  division  into  departments,,  cantons,  and 
communes.  The  second  chapter  denned 
the  political  state  of  citizens,  and  declared 
every  man  born,  and  residing  in  France, 
whose  name  had  been  inscribed  in  the 
civic  register,  or  who  had  lived  one  year 
in  the  territory  of  the  republic  and  paid 
a  direct  contribution,  to  be  a  French 
citizen.  *  The  third  chapter  contained  a 
definition  of  the  power  of  the  primary  as- 
semblies, who  were  to  nominate  members  ' 
of  the  >  elective  assemblies.  The  power  of 
the  elective  assemblies  was  defined  by  the 
fourth  chapter,  by  which  they  were  em- 
powered to  elect  the  members  of  the  Jegls- 
lative  body  pf  the  tribunal  of  anaulroent. 
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the  high  jurors,  the  'administratorsi  of  the  were  distracted  by  yehement  and  fruitlefcy 
d^partih^nt,  the  president,  public  accuser,  couteiitioo,  and  the  language  in  whicJi 
and  registrar,  of  the  <;rinnnal  tribunals,  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  expressed 
and'thejudges  of  the  civil  tribunals.  The  became  at  length  so  violent,  and  their 
iifth  article  made  the  legislative  body  con-  menaces  so  decided,  Utat  the  convention 
sist  of  a  council  of  antients,  and  a  council  determined  to  claim  uie  protection  of  a 
of  five  hundred,  who  were  both  to  reside  military  force  from  the  different  committees 
in  the  same  commune.  The  council  of  of  government.  On  the  3rd  of  October 
antients  consisted  of  250  members,  of  it  was  decreed  that  the  primary  assemblies 
whom  one-third  were  to  be  annually  re*  of  Paris  should  be  commanded  to  separate, 
newed,  and  consequently  each  membet  and  that  4he  electors  should  not  assemble 
retained, his  seat  for  the  period  of  three  before  the  period  fixed  by  the  decree, 
years. ,  The  power  of  proposing  laws  be-  The  convention  declared  itself  in  a  state  of 
longed  exclusiyely  to  the  council  of  500,  permanence.  At  seven  o'clock  iii  the 
but  the  antients  might  adopt  or  reject  evenin.s;^^  Etienne  Dupin,  secretary  of  the 
them  as  they  pleased.  It  was  enacted  by  dei>artment  of  the  Sein,  appeared  with  six 
the  sixth  chapter,  that  the  executive  povver  dragoons  and  two  trumpeters,  on  the  place 
should  be  delegated  to  a  directory  of  five  de  Theatre  Francois,  to  proclaim  the  de- 
members  chosen  by  the  legislative  body,  cree,  and  while  he  wias  reading  it  a  nu~ 
of  forty  years  oldatieast,  and/ormerly  mem-  merous  party  rushing  from  the  theatre,  and 
bers  of  the  legislature,  or  general  agents  of  increasing  the  crowd  without,  were  dis- 
♦he  government.  One  .member  annually  covered  to  consist  of  members  of  one  of  the 
was  to  retire  and  be  succeeded  by  another  primary  assemblies,  which  had  met  in  the 
formally  elected^  The  directory  was  to  theatre  contrary  to  the  decree.  The  armed 
provide  for  the  internal  and  external  so-  force  was  oi-dcred  by  the  convention  to 
curity  of  the  republic,  to  dispose  of  the  secure  them,  but  did  not  arrive  till  the 
armed  force,  choose  generals,  and  super-  multitude  had  dispersed, 
intend  the  execution  of  laws  and  the  coining  The  convention  continued  to  order  troops 
of  money.  The  council  of  500  was  to  into  the  metropolis  ;  and,  as  an  expedient 
draw  up  a  list  of  50  members  by  secret  for  providing  themselves  with  an  iniroe- 
«crntiny,  from  among  which  the  council  diate  reinforcement,  they  gave  the  numer- 
pf  antients  were  to  elect  five  members  to  ous  terrorists  imprisoned  in  Paris,  their 
compose  tte  directory.  liberty.  Incensed  by  this  proof  of  incou^- 
While  the  48  sections  of  Paris  appeared  sistency  and  of  a  disposition  to  t^rorism, 
cardial  and  unanimous  in  accepting  the  the  citizens  appeaj^ed  openly  in  arms* 
new  constitution,  46  of  them  vehemently  Menon  was  ordered  to  advance  against 
rejected  the  decree,  connected  with  its  them  with  the  troops  then  in  Paris,  bnt 
promulgation  that  two-thirds  of  themembers  that  general,  incurring  their  displeasure 
composing  the  present  convention,  should  by  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  the  in^ 
be  re-elected  for  the  .new  legislature,  and  surgents,  was  dismissed  in  disgrace, 
which  declared  that  if  the  departments  The  deputy  Barras,  who  bad  be^^.n 
would  not  re-elect  two  thirds,  tb^  conven-  charged  ^vith  the  direction  of  the  armed 
tion  would  become  an  elective  Itody,  and  force,  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  d^^- 
supply  the  deficiency  by  its  own  uomina-  termioed  to  confide  the  isiQ^  arduous  and 
tion.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  tli«  nnpopidar  part  of  his  duty  to  his  protege, 
soeneof  horror  and  tumult  which  previadled  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  After  the  siege 
in  Paris,  The  protests  against  a  law  by  of  Toulon,,  in  which  his  acfaievmeufs  were 
which  the  elections  were  rendered  com-  sa  conspicuous  as  to  obtain  for  him  tlie 
pulsory,  gave  rise  to  the  most  animated  rankofgea^^l,  Buonaparte  had  been  sent 
debates,  and  the  independent  spirit  of  the  to  Nice  nndeir  arrest^  by  the  deputy  Beffroi, 
Parisians  was  imitated  by  many  of  ihe  who  had  previous^ly  displaced  him  from 
departments^     The    primary    ussembhes  his  comtnand,  on  charges  of  being  attacked 
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to  the  terromts,  and  of  having  treated  the 
inhabitants  with  relentless  and  unnecessary 
cruelty.  He  was  soon  released,  and  still 
wtained  the  rank,  though  he  did  not  per- 
form the  duties  or  enjoy  the  emoluments, 
of  a  general.  He  remained  for  some  time 
at  Nice,  and,  on  a  visit  to  Paris  to  lay 
before  the  coHKnittee  of  public  safety  a 
statement  of  bis  services  and  his  wrongs, 
be  was  offered  (he  command  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  which  he  declined,  demand- 
ing his  discharge  and  permission  to  retire 
to  Constantinople,  both  of  which  requests 
were  refused.  He  acc^ted,  in  1794,  the 
command  of  the  expedition  fitted  out 
against  Ajaccio  in  his  native  island,  a 
situation  in  which  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to.  be  repulsed  by  one  of  his  own  re- 
]atives»  named  Masteria,.  who  was  at  that 
time  in  the  British  service,  and  had  served 
under  general  EUiotat  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated^ 
and  he  returned  .to  France.  During  thje  in- 
terval between  Ms  return  and  his  nomination 
to  the  second  command  of  the  conventional 
troops,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  indi- 
^nce  and  obscurity,  notwithstanding  the 
friendship  of  Barras,  who  evidently  en- 
tertained a  sincere  and  ardent  interest 
in  his  behalf,  long  before  the  union  of 
Napolecm  with  madame  Beauhernois* 

The  sections  beat  to  arms,  and  appeared 
every  successive  moment  more  serious  and 
formidable  in  their  military  preparations. 
The  inhabitants  were  awakened  at  mid- 
night by  the  sound  of  drums  and  a  knock- 
ing at  almost  every  door,  accompanied  by 
the  incessant  cry  of  ^^  To  arms,  to  arms, 
citizens  !  every  one  to  his  section, — liberty 
or « death."  This  intimation  did  not  pro- 
duce any  material  effect,  but  about  noon 
the  next  day,  (October  5tb,  the  13th  of 
Yendeiniaire)  the  people  were  again  in 
motion,  with  a  view  to  march  their  forces 
against  the  Thuilleries. 

The  convention  had  deceived  the  people 
duridg  the  morning,  in  sending  messages 
to  the  sections,  and  .in  receiving  propo- 
sitions of  peace,  an  artifice  by  which  they^ 
gained  time  for  reinforcing  their' positions 
and  encouraging  the  troopsf  to  perform 
their  duty.     While  the  people  were  de- 
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liberitting  instead  of  fighting,  the  post  of 
the  citizens  at  St  Roch,  opposite  the 
Thuilleries,  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a 
tremendous  fire,  and  a  dreadful  scene  of 
carnage  ensued. 

During  the  time  that  the  citizens  on* 
the  northern  side  of  the  river  were  engaged 
in  close  and  sanguinary  cou)bat,  those  on. 
the, opposite  side  were  attempting  to  reach 
the  scene  of  action  by  the  quay  of  Voltaire, 
though  the  cannon  of  the  convention  which 
defended  each  end  of  the  bridge,  ptesented 
to  their  view  a  most  menacing  appearance. 
The  conflict  on  the  one  side  of  the  river 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  com- 
mander, of  the  column  of  citizens  having 
endeavoured  to  force  the  passage  evea 
without  artillery,  and  but  ill  provided  with 
ammunition,  a  charge  of  musketry  was 
made  which  instantly  dispersed  his  foU 
lowers.  The  artillery  in  this  conflict  was 
commanded  by  Buonaparte.  *  The  battle 
near  the  Thuilleries,  where  the  convention 
was  sitting,  raged  with  great  obstinacy, 
the  cannon  having  been  frequently  seized 
by  the  insurgents,  and  as  often  retaken 
by  the  national  troops.  Though  the  sec- 
tionaries  were  destitute  of  artillery,  they 
made  a  gallant  opposition,  afterlmany 
severe  repulses,  still  returned  to  the  charge,, 
and  did  not  retreat  till  after  a  bloody  con- 
flict, which  lasted  four  hours.  After  att 
interval  of  two  hours  the  firing  of  the  can- 
non was  heard  again,  and  did  not  terminate 
till  midnight,  when  the  troops  of  the  con- 
vention became  masters  of  the  field  or 
battle,  and  routed  the  citizens  at  every 
post.  The  church  of  St  Roch  and  the 
palais  d'Egalite  were  forced  ;  the  gates 
were  burst  open  by  the  cannon,  and  the 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  within  the 
walls  were  slaughtered.  During  the  con- 
flict, the  few  deputies  who  were  in  the 
convention  remained  in  their  places  with 
their  president  at  their  head.  Many  of 
the  other  deputies  mixed  with  the  troops. 
The  nftmber  of  the  people  slain  on  this 
memorable  day  has  been  estimated  at 
8000,  but  the  calculation  is  probably  in- 
accurate. . 

Buonaparte,    on   this  occasion,   having, 
had  the  chief  command,  received  all  tho^ 
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honors  and  all  the  credit  that  the  conren- 
tibu  attached  to  the  services  of  the  day, 
and  duty  whicli  had  pef formed  was  little 
calculated  to  endear  nim  to  tlie  people ; 
but  the  firmQess  and  ability  he  had  dis« 
played^  contributed  to  elevate  him  in  the 
opinioQ  of  a  nation,  which,  in  its  admira- 
tion of  talents,  is  always  regardless  of 
virtue,  and  ensured  the  respect  of  his 
patron,  as  much  as  he  had  before  com- 
manded his  esteem. 

The  severity  with  which  the  PariisiaH 
insurgents  were  punished  by  the  coilven- 
tion,  excited  the  apprehension  of  the  more 
moderate  republicans  that  they  were  about 
to  revive  the  system  of  terror.  The* 
Jacobius  began  to  regain  their  ascendency 
in  an  assembly,  whose'ehief  object,  like 
that  of  Robespierre,  appeared  to  be  the 
possession  of  uncontrolled  dominion.  This 
party  procured  a  commissiou  to  be  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  five  persons,  who 
were  empowered  to  consult  together  what 
measures  were  proper  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  save  the  country.  Such  an  arbi- 
trary assumption  of  power  alarmed  the 
nation,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
days  of  Robespierre  were  about  to  be 
revived,  but  the  circumstances  were 
changed  ;  the  dread  of  foreign  ene- 
mies being  removed,  the  moderate  repub- 
licans aud  constitutionalists  were  too 
numerous  and  too  powerful  Co  submit  to 
this  new  project  of  despotism.  In  the 
convention  itself,  the  ablest  men  were 
aniong  the  moderates,  though  in  a  temporary 
minority,  they  soon  found  means  to 
prevail  over  a  considerable  number  of  the 
others,  and  at  length  to  overbalance  the 
opposite  violence  of  the  Jacobins  and  of. 
their  too  zealous  opponents.  By  the  ex- 
ertions of  Thibandau,  the  designs  of 
Foeron,  L^endre,  and  Tallien,  were 
counteracted ;  tho  commission  of  five 
was  annulled,  the  constitution  was  finally 
agreed  to,  and  the  convention  dissolved 
.    itself. 

The  nation   awaited,  with   the  utmost 

impatience  the  assembling  of  the  new  legis- 

lature,  and  looked  forward  with  sanguine 

hof>es,  to  a  period  when^they  should  ex< 

*  perience  the  happy  effects  of  their  new 


eonstitation.  On  the  day  lappomted  the 
two  councils  nominated  by  the  new  con- 
stitution took  their  seats  and  entered  upon 
the  execution  of  their  respective  offices* 
The  important  business  which  first  engaged 
their  attention  and  exercised  their  taleuts 
for  'intrigue,  was  the  election  of  persons 
to  the  directory  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
preponderance  of  those  who  had  declared 
for  measures  of  coercion  in  opposition  to 
the  moderatists  was  too  evident.  Of  five 
directors,  four,  viz..  Reubel,  Letourneur 
Delamanche,  Barras,  and  Sieyes,  were 
advocates  for  that  system  of  conduct;  and 
Reveillere  Lepaux  alone  was  of  the  op* 
posite  party.  Sieyes,  declining  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  Carnot,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  but  obdurate  dispo- 
sition, was  chosen  in  his  place. 

The  members  of  the  directory  were  not 
entirely  unknown  during  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  revolution.  Reufa^l  was  a  native  of 
Colmar,  formerly  an  advocate  of  some 
eminence  in  the  sovereign  court  of  Alsace^ 
and  a  deputy  to  the  states-general.  He 
was  appointed  commissary  to  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
La  Vendue.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
convention  and  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  He  was  indebted  for  his  nomina* 
tion  partly  to  his  repttblican#  principles' 
and  partly  to  the  friendship  of  Sieyes 
F^RRAs  descended  from  one  of*  the  most 
noble  and  antient  families  of  ^  France,  was 
born  in  1755,  at  Foxemphoux,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Var.  •  He  entered  the  dragoons 
very  early  in  life,  and  was  sent  to  the  Isle 
of  France.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Pondicherry,  where  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  Fnglish,  but  was  liberated  and 
engaged  in  the  service  of  France  at  the 
Capeof  fiood  Hope.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  was  reduced  by  licentious 
and  expensive  indulgencies  to  the  ^most 
extreme  distress,  and  was  only  relieved 
from  the  most  deplorable  state  of  obscurity 
and  indigence,  by  a  revolution,  which 
confounded  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
character,  and  subjected  the  private 
fortunes,  of  private  individuals  to  the 
vicissitudes  which  formerly  attended  states 
and  nations.    Reveillere  Lepaux  had  been 
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by  tarns,   a  professor  of  botany  and   a 

member  of  the  convention ;  biif  his  original 

rank  in  life  was  far  more  humble,  for' he 

rose  from  the   station    of  a  journeyman 

apothecary  to  participate  in  the  honors  of 

the  Gallic  purple.     Letourneur  and  Carnot 

irere  bred  to  the  profession  of  arras,  and 

served  as  en^neers  :    the  first,  however^ 

had     only    been    distinguished     by    the 

direction  of  a  battery  or  the  construction 

of  a  camp  ;    vi^hile  the  second  presided 

over  the  evolutions  of  armies,  and  obtained, 

by  the  boldness,  decision,  and  sagacity  of 

Lis  plans,  the  most  important  accessions 

to  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  republic. 

Such  were  the  men  designed  by  fortune 

to  preside  over  and  direct  the  fate  of  France. 

That  they  did  not  fulfil  the  just  expecta* 

tions  of  the  people,  or  impress  the  powers 

of  Europe  with   that  decided  conviction 

of  i  their    political    energy   which    might 

have  prepared  the  way  to  a  durable  and 

honourable  peace,  was  owing  to  their  utter 

destitution  of    principle,    rather  than   to 

deficiency  of  talent.      The  ministers    of 

Great  Britain  .were  precluded  from  pro* 

posing  directly  or  indirectly,  a  n^otiation 

with  men  whom  they  suspected,  but  did 

not  fear  ;    and,   while  our    distrust  was 

awakened  and  justified  by  their  obvious 

jIDlicy,  our  confid^ice  in  the  successful 

4:erminatioii  of  the  war  was  increased  by 

the  languor  and.  inefficiency  of  their  pre* 

liminary  measures. 

The  directory,  immediately  on  their 
assumption  of  office^  were  guided  by  the 
policy  rather  than  inclination,  in  selecting 
for  their  associates  and  dependents  many 
of  the  most  active  terrorists.  They  dis- 
sipated, however,  the  suspicions  which  this 
conduct  naturally  excited,  by  commanding 
that  the  pantheon  where  the  Jacobins 
assembled,  to  lament  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
shoald  be  shut ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  their  opponents  to  stigmatize 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  installation 
of  the  directors,  as  partaking  of  monarchical 
splendor,  and  inconsistant  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  humility  of  a  republican 
government ;  their  exertions  in  favor  of  a 
Aree  press,  which  had  become  subservient 
to  the  nwdeyate  party ,  and  their  enactment*. 


of  several  laws  for  the  extension  of  re- 
ligious liberty  tended  to  sooth  the  feelings 
and  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people. 

When  the  speculators  upon  political  and 
military  events  reflected  on  the  successes 
of  the  French  both  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  course  of  the  two  last  campaigns^ 
when  they  compared  the  present  situation 
of    the    French    government    respecting^ 
foreign  powers  with  its  prospects  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,    when    they 
perceived  the  disunion  and  jealousy  that 
prevailed  among  the   powers  which   had 
been  leagued  for  its  destruction,  and  when 
they  witnessed  the  convention  crumbling, 
into  atoms,   and   supported  only  by 'the 
determined    councils   of  one  state,   they 
expected  to  have  seen  the  French  armies 
proceed  in  the  same  prosperous  career^ 
and  that  the  Grerman  empire,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months,  would  have  become  an 
easy  conquest   to  the  invader.     But  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  are  peculiarly  calculated 
to  repress  the  confidence  of  the  disputant, 
and  to  bafile    the  sagacity  of  the  most 
judicious    inquirer.      The    extraordinary 
exertions  of  the  preceding  year  had  ex* 
hausted  the   resources   of  a    nation  too 
cruelly  distracted  by  domestic  convulsions, 
and  too  intently  occupied  by  the  revolu* 
tions    which     successively    occurred,   to 
(Economize,   arrange,    and   augment,    the 
means  of  offensive  warfare.     During  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  year,  the  cam-^ 
paign,  while  it  languished  on  both  sides, 
was  decidedly  in    favour  of  the    allies. 
Hostilities  in  Flanders  were  commenced 
by  the  siege  of  Luxemburg,  which  surren- 
dered to  the  republicans  on  the  Srd  of 
June.    The  greatest  part  of  the  army  of 
the  Sainbre  and  Meuse  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Dusseldorf :  they  obtained  possession 
of  that  town,  and  invested  Mentz.    The 
army  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  under 
geperal  Pich^ru,  accomplished  the  passage 
of  the  former  river  opposite  to  Manheim^ 
and  immediately   obtained    possession    of 
the  city.     He  then  occupied  a  position  on 
the  right  bank,    which   intercepted    »be 
Austrian  armies  on  the  north  and  south 
of  the  Maine,  respectively  commanded  by 
z2 
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generals  Clairfait  and  Wnraiser.  #  A  di- 
vision of  Picfaegru%  army  havings  attacked 
the  Austrians  with  the  usual  impetuosity, 
put  them  to  the  route.     But  the  spirit  of 
plunder  was  so  predominant  among  the 
French,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  defeated 
this  part  of  Wurmser's    army,  they   dis- 
persed on    all  sides  in   quest  of  pillage* 
The  Austrian  cavalry,   informed  of  their 
dil^order,  returning,  completely  surprised 
and  defeated  the  plunderers,  compelling 
th^m  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.    Piche* 
gru,  in  consequence  of  this  disaster,  being 
no   longer  able  to   second  the  efforts  of 
Jourdan,  the  latter  was  under  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  siege  of  Mentz  and  retreating 
hefore  the  victorious  Austrians  to  Dussel- 
<dorf,  where  he  repassed  the  Rhine  ;  while 
the  former  fell  back  upon  Mar^heim,  and 
•was  happy  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
colleague  by  crossing  the  river.     Marshal 
Clahfait  appearing  before  Mentz,  carried 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  French,  con- 
structed as  it  was,  at  a  great  expense  of 
time,' labour,  and  money.     General  Schaal, 
who  occupied  this  strong  position,  on  the 
jretreat  of  Jourdan,  was  obliged  to  retire, 
and  leave  106  pieces  of  cannon,  200  am- 
munition waggons,  and  about  3000  prison- 
•ers,  among  whom  were  two  generals,  in 
the  hands  of  the  assailants.     Notwithstand- 
nig  the  disasters  sustained  by  the  French 
^rmy,  the  garrison  of  Manheim,  consisting 
-of  about  9000  men,    persevered  in  their 
defence,   and 'Mere  not  compelled  to  sur- 
render but  after  a  long  resistance^  and  the 
junction  of  numerous  reinforcements  with 
the  besieging  army.    Wurmser  and  Clair- 
lait,  takingadvantage  of  their  first  successes, 
liad  crossed  the  Rhine,  and,  having  formed 
A  junction,  reconquered  many  of  the  ac- 
i|uiRitions  of  the  French,  and  even  threatened  , 
to  recapture   Luxemburg.     Pichegru  and 
,«h>UFdan  marched  to  oppose  the  triumphant 
•eUemy,  but  were  repulsed  in  their  separate 
attacks  on  Kreustiach  and  Kayserslautern. 
The  severity  of  the  season  and  an  unex- 
pected  armistice    of    three  months,   ter- 
minated a  campaign,  which  disappointed 
the    hopes   of  the   partizans    of  France, 
ejdiibited   the  most  exemplary  skill  and 
the  woBt  laudable  enthusiasm  on  the  part 


of  the  Austrians,  and  excited  the  mutual 
distrust,  while  it  clouded  the  reputation  of 
Pichegru  and  Jourdan. 

As  the  Dutch,  though  nominally  inde- 
pendent allies  of  the  French,  were  easily- 
induced  to  become  the  enemies  of  their 
former  confederates,  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  were  issued  against  them  by 
Great  Britain  ;  and  directions  were  given 
for  the  seizure  of  their  colonial  territories, 
which,  however,  the  king  professed  an 
intention  of-  restoring  whenever  the  stadt- 
holderian  government  should  be  re-es- 
tablished. Vice-admiral  Elphinstone  ap- 
peared with  a  fleet  in  Simon's-Bay,  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  took  all  the 
vessels  which  he  there  found ;  and,  as  it 
was  suspected  that  the  governor  intended 
to  set  fire  to  Simon's-Town,  from  which 
he  had  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  retire, 
major-general  Craig  landed,  and  took 
possession  of  the  place,  but  prohibited 
his  men  from  committing  any  other  act 
of  hostility.  When  the  militia,  however, 
fired  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  retaliate ;  and  an  attack 
was  meditated  upon  the  pass  of  Muysen- 
berg.  While  a  select  body  advanced  with 
that  view,  the  well-directed  fire  of  some 
vessels  occasioned  an  evacuation  of  the 
post ;  and  a  spirited  assault  soon  dislodged 
the  foe  from  a  rocky  eminence  wliich  might 
have  been  long  '  defended.  After  some 
weeks  of  inaction,  an  attempt  to  surprise 
the  most  considerable  of  the  out-posts 
failed  ;  and,  though  the  English  repelled 
a  fierce  attack,  their  efforts  did  not  deter 
their  adversaries  from  preparing  for  a 
general  engagement.  At  this  crisis,  the 
appearance  of  a  British  reinforcement  at 
sea  checked  the  eagerness  of  the  enemy. 
This  '  force  was  commanded  by  major- 
general  Clarke,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  propter  arrangements,  marched 
toward  Cape-Town.  At  Wynbei^,  the 
Dutch  made  a  show  of  resistance;  but 
they  were  soon  driven  from  the  post ;  and;  ' 
when  the  vice-admiral  had  detached  foor 
vessels  to  raise  an  alarm  on  the  side  of  the 
town,  the  governor  proposed  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  that  terms  of  capitulation 
might  be  adjusted.    It  was  agr^d  that 
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terms  '^Uf  capitulatioii  'might  be  adjusted. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  troops  should  be 
prisoners  of  war,  and  that  the  property  of 
the  Dutch  East-India  company  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  captors  of  the 
settlement ;  but  private  possessions  and 
civil  rights  were  left  inviolate. 

Some  of  the  Asiatic  settlements  of  the 
Hollanders  were  also  seized  by  the 
English.  Trincomale,  iu  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  was  taken  by  a  small  armament ; 
and  the  fort  of  Oostenborg  was  soon  after 
reduced,  with  Jafinapatam  and  I'other 
^wns.  To  these  acquisitions  were  added 
the  colonial  districts  of  the  Malay  peninsula ; 
and,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Cochin  was 
seized  by  a  detachment  from  Bombay. 
*  On  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the 
English,,  a  description  of  persons  in  that 
island  called  Maroons,  who  had  been 
slaves  to  the  Spaniards,  neither  choosing 
to  submit  to  the  English  nor  to  share  the 
fortune  of  their  former  masters,  made  their 
escape,  and  took  refuge  among  the  moun- 
tains. Increasing  iu  numbers  they  had 
frequently  issued  from  their  fastuesses, 
and,  after  making  tlieir  predatory  incursions 
and  maintaining  a  contest  with  the  troops 
«ent  against  them  by  their  irregular  mode 
of  fighting,  returned  with  their  plunder. 
In  process  of  time  they  were  fdrmed  into 
regular  communities,  erected  buildings 
chiefly  on  lands  granted  by  the  state,  and 
were  governed  by  one  of  its  superintendents* 
They  subsisted  on  the  prey  obtained  in 
bunting,  the  remuneration  obtained  for 
their  services  to  the  planters,  and  the 
product  ftf  their  ill  cultivated  lands. 

The  causes  of  the  present  iusurrection, 
as  formally  represented  to  the  council, 
were  an  infringement  of  their  treaty  by 
the  magistrates  of  Montego  bay,  in  causiug 
the  punishment  of  whipping  to  be  inflicted 
on  some  of  thdr  people  by  the  hand  of  a 
slave;  that  the  land  originally  granted 
them  was  beccfkne  sterile  from  repeated 
>nltivati^,  and  that  the'^reappointment  of 
their  late  superintendant^  captain  James, 
instead  of  captain  Croskel,  whom  they 
accused  of  incompetence,  would  be  one 
mdispensable  condition  of  their  tran- 
qutUiiy* 


'The  justice   of  these  complaints    was-- 
not  admitted,  and  suspicions  wereent^r* 
tained  that   some  people  of  colouir  and 
certain  Frenchmen,  were  conspiring  with 
the  Maroons,  and  endeavouring  to  extend 
revolutionary  principles  from  St  Domingo 
to  Jamaica.    Martial  law  was  therefore 
proclaimed,  and  the  most  active  measures 
adopted  to  suppress  the  insurrection.    The 
desperate  expedients   were  then  adopted 
of  offering  ai  reward  of  300  dollars  for 
taking  or  killing  a  trelawny  Maroon,  and 
of  sending  to  Cuba  for  a  number  of  Spanish 
chasseurs,   with  their  dogs,  to  assist  in 
chasing  the  Maroons,  in  discovering  their ^ 
places  of  ambush,   and     aiding  in  their 
destruction.      These    dogs  are  perfectly 
broken  in,  and    will  not  kill   the  object 
they  pursue  unless  resisted.     On  coming 
up  with  a  fiigitiA'e,   they  bark  at  him  till 
he    stops,   and    then   crouch    near    him, 
terrifying  him  with  a  ferocious  growling 
if  he  stirs.    In  this  position  they  continue' 
barking,  to  give  notice  to  the  chasseurs, 
who  come  up  and  secure  their  prisoner,; 
Each,  chasseur,  though  he  can  hunt  only^ 
with  two  dogs,  is   obliged  to  have  three, 
which  he  maintains  at  considerable  expense 
and  at  his  own  cost.    The  chasseurs  live 
with   their  dogs,  from    which    they    arc 
^inseparable.     At  home  the  dogs  are  kept 
chained,   and  when    walking    with    their 
niasters  are  never  unmuzzled  or  let  out  of 
ropes,  but  for    attack.     Fortunately  for 
the    interests    of    humanity,    the    terror 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  forty  chasseurs 
with  their  dogs,  precluded  the  necessity, 
of  employing  them.    The  Maroons  made, 
their  submission,  and  a  treaty  was  con«' 
eluded  by  general  Walpole  who*  had  been 
employed  to  suppress  them,  which  was 
ratified  by  lord  Balcarres.  Some  difference 
of    opinion    afterwards   arose    respecting 
their  future  destination  :  the  council  and 
assembly  of  the  island  not  approving  of  a 
secret  article  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
island  under  certain  restriptions.    It  waji 
the  general  wish  of  the  white  inhabitants 
that  they  should  be  transported  to  some 
other  country,  and  the  neglect  of  a  great 
number    to    surrender    before    the    daf 
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appoiDted  afforded  a  plea  for  refusing  to 
conform  to  this  article.  An  act  of  tlie 
assembly  was  consequently  passed,  banish- 
ing the  Maroons  from  Jamaica,  and  making 
it  felony  to  return.  They  were  transported 
to  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  being  afterwards 
discovered  that  they  were  troublesome  to 
the  province,  they  were,  in  1800,  again 
ifemoved  by  an  agreement  with  the  com- 
pany, to  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone. 

In  Grenada,  an  insurrection  was  excited 
by  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  Many  of  the 
French  inhabitants  and  negroes  were 
encouraged  to  revolt  by  promises  of  aid  ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  a  small  body  of 
soldiers  from  Guadaloupe,  they  perpetrated 
many  acts  of  violence.  Their  camp  was 
assaulted  without  effect ;  but  they  were 
not  so  successful  on  other  occasions  as  to 
be  induced  to  prolong  offensive  hostilities. 
In  Dominique,  likevvise,  an  insurrection 
took  place,  and  a  party  of  French  landed  ; 
but  the  rebels  were  reduced  to  submission, 
and  the  invaders  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners.  In  the  island  of  St.  Vincent 
the  Caribs  rose  in  arms,  and  committed 
brutal  ravages  ;  and,  being  joined  by  the 
majority  of  thp  French  colonists,  they 
boldly  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  English. 
In  St.  Lucia  similar  disturbances  arose ; 
and  the  new  possessors^  after  having 
fiercely  contended  for  different  posts,  were 
constrained  to  relinquish  the  island  to  the 
French. 

~  Compared  with  these  Tiolations  of  the 
tranquillity  of  social  life,  the  riots  which 
occurred  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain 
were  of  no  moment.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  ordinary  sustenance,  and  the 
shameful  practice  of  kidnapping,  gave  rise 
to  these  temporary  infractions  of  the  peace 
of  the  country. 

Among  the  negotiations  of  the  year  were 
an  agreement  with  Spain  and  treaties  with 
Russia  and  Austria.  His  catholic  majesty^ 
before  he  concluded  peace  with  France, 
ordered  the  surrender  of  the  lands  which 

Jin  repugnance  to  the  former  convention) 
le  had  retained  at  Nootka.  With  the 
court  of  Petersburg  the  king  entered  into 
new  stipulations  of  alliance ;  but  the  only 
yesuU  was  the  appearance  of  a  Russian 


fleet  in  the  channel.  The  emperor  wafe 
more  earnest  than  the  czarina  in  the  cause 
of  the  confederacy ;  and  on  his  en* 
gagements  our  court  more  rAnttdeutly 
relied. 

The  Germanic  body,  wishing  for  the 
termination  of  a  calamitous  war,  desired 
the  emperor  to  treat  with  France,  under 
the  meaiation  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  He 
promised  to  forward  the  object  of  thia 
requisition  ;  but,  in  reality,  he  rather 
checked  than  promoted  it ;  and  the 
French  executive  directory  refused  to  agree 
to  an  armistice  which  was  proposed  by  the 
mediator,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a 
congress. 

His  Britannic  majesty  affirmed  in  his 
speech  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  oU 
the  S6th  of  October,  that  the  prospect 
resulting  from  the  general  state  of  affairs, 
had  in  some  iinportant  respects  been  ma- 
terially  improved  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
He  was  of  opinion^  that  the  success  of  the 
French  on  particular  occasions,  and  the 
advantages  which  they  had  derived  from 
the  conclusion  of  separate  treaties  with 
some  of^the  belligerent  powers,  were  tar 
from  compensating  the  evils  which  they 
experienced  from  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  He  spoke  of  "  the  destruction  of  their 
commerce,  the  diminution  of  their  maritime 
power,  und  the  unparalleled  embarrassment 
and  distress  of  their  internal  situation  f 
yet  he  did  not  think  that  their  rulers  were 
so  humbled  by  the  increasing  pressure  of 
difficulties,  as  to  be  disposed  to  ^'  negotiate 
for  a  general  peace  on  just  and  suitable 
terms  :"  it  therefore  seemed  necessary  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  vigor. 

As  the  king,  in  his  way  to  and  from  the' 
house  of  peers,  was  insulted  by  the  people,, . 
some  of  whom  even  threw  stones  at  his 
person,  both  houses  expressed  their  indigo 
nation  at  this  disloyal  behaviour,  wh'ch 
was  imputed  to  the  intrigubsofthe  seditious 
members  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  who,  at  a  numerous  meeting 
in  a  field  near  London,  three  days  before,, 
had  harangued  the  rabble  in  favour  of 
peace.  *     ^ 

In  the  speeches  for  and  against  the  usual 
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uddredftes,  there  was  1  ittle  novelty  of  remark. 
The  necessity  of  a  continued  war  was 
urged  on  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  a 
negotiation  was  recommended.  The 
king's  speech  was  censured  by  Mr.  Fox 
as  not  giving  a  just  view  of  the  situation 
of  affairs ;  but  the  minister  would  not  allow 
that  it  exhibited  a  delusive  picture. 

The  freedom  of  debate  was  exercised 
yfith  great  warmth  in  the  discussion  of 
two  bills  which  the  court  deemed  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  constitution.  One 
li^as  brought  forward  by  lord  Grenville, 
who^  referring  to  the  late  unjustifiable 
treatment  of  his  majesty,  the  reviving  spirit 
of  turbulence,  and  the  increase  of  seditious 
publications,  proposed  the  enactm^^nt  of 
a  new  law  for  the  repression  of  such 
alarming  practices.  He  did  not  mean  that 
the  bill  should  render  any  offences  punish- 
able butsuch  as  were  already  acknowledged 
to  be  deserving  of  le^al  chastisement ;  and 
its  provisions,  he  said,  were  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  several  acts  of  the 
rpigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale contended,  that  the  existing  laws  were 
sufficiently  strong  and  severe  for  the  dis- 
couragenient  of  treason  and  sedition ;  that 
tlie  new  bill  would  infringe  those  rights 
wliich  every  Briton  claimed  from  the  con- 
stitution framed  by  his  progenitors  ;  that 
it  was  a  libel  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people, 
and  on  that  patience  which  they  had  shown 
amidst  the  evils  of  unnecessary  war  ;  and 
that  it  would  create  and  nourish,  not  stifle, 
disaffection.  On  the  second  reading, 
those  two  noblemen  opposed  it  with  Te- 
donbled  energy  ;  and  the  earl  hinted  that 
oppressive  laws  might  justly  be  resisted  ; 
an  innuendo  which  inflamed  the  wrath  of 
lord  Grenville,  who  observed  that  such 
language,  if  it  had  been  used  out  of  par- 
4iamefnt,  would  have  rendered  his  lordship 
amenable  to  the  law.  The  earl  of  Mans- 
field vindicated  the  bill,  and  dreaded 
serious  mischief  if  it  should  not  be  enacted. 
The  earl  of  Abingdon  wished  it  to  be 
rejected,  as  he  disapproved  all  innovations 
upon  the  laws,  whether  planned  by  arbi- 
trary tories  or  mad  republicans.  When 
t)ie  house  divided,  the  votes  were  ten  to 


one  ip  favour  of  the  measure^  the  numbers 
being  eighty  and  eight. 

At  the  commitment  of  the  bill,  lord 
Thurlow  reprobated  the  severity  of  some 
of  its  clauses.  The  lord-chancellor  replied, 
that  the  punishment  would  not  be  too 
rigorous  for  the  offence.  The  bishop  of 
Rochester  (Dr.  Horsley)  wished  that  all 
licentious  freedom  of  remark  or  complaint 
might  be  strictly  and  vigilantly  repressed  ; 
adding,  that  the  ''  people  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them/'  When 
he  was  reproived  for  this  imperious  decla« 
ration,  he  qualified  it  by  allowing  that 
individuals  had  a  right  to  remonstrate 
against  those  laws  by  which  they  were 
particularly  effected. 

Messieurs  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Erskine, 
were  the  principal  opposers  of  this  bill 
when  it  reached  the  house  of  commons. 
They  affirmed  thatit  was  unjust  in  principle 
and  oppressive  in  detail  ;  that  it  was 
palpably  repugnant  to  the  constitutioual 
rights  of  the  people  ;  and  that  nothing 
which  had  recently  happened  called  for 
such  a  violation  of  their  freedom. 

After  frequent  divisions,  the  third 
reading  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  181. 
It  passed  under  the  title  of  ''  an  act  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
person  and  government  against  treasonable 
and    seditious   practices    ^d    attempts.** 

One  clause  ordained  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  every  one  who  should  express^ 
utter,  or  declare,  by  the  publication  of 
writings,  or  by  any  Oveit  act,  such  imagina* 
tiohs,  devices,  or  intentions,  as  were 
calculated  to  injure  the  king,  impair  his 
authority  or  that  of  the>  parliament,  or 
promote  an  invasion  of  his  dominions. 
Another  provision  was,  that  all  declarations 
tending  to  excite  hatred  or  contempt  of 
the  king,  or  the  government  and  constitution^ 
should  be  considered  as  high  misdemeanors ; 
and  it  was  decreed  that  a  second  offence  of 
this  kind  might  be  punished  either  in  the 
ordinary  mode,  or  by'  banishment  from 
the  realm  for  a  tern  not  exceeding  seven 
years. 

The  other  bill  of  Coercion  was  intrdduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  aim  was  to  restrain 
popular  meetings.    If  the  daring  licentious-^ 
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jiess  of  tbe  democratic  £atction  fifaould  not 
l>e  chetpkedy  the  constitution,  he  appre- 
hended, M^ould  not  long  subsist.  When 
he  had  started  the  outlines  of  his  scheme, 
he  was  accused  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  fair 
i^rouuds  of  presumption,  of  an  intention 
of  stiil'ing  that  freedom  of  discussion  which 
every  one  might  claim,  of  superseding 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  subjecting  the 
people  to  the  yoke  of  despotism.  Mr. 
Halhed,  not  being  convinced  that  the 
late  outrage  was  the  result  of  the  meeting 
,  near  Copenhagen-house,  or  that  it  arose 
from  a  general  or  formidable  combination, 
was  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
bill.  Mr.  Curwen  thought,  that  no 
member  who  had  the  feelings  of  an 
Englishman  would  support  this  impudent 
attempt  to  rob  the  people  of  their  dearest 
liberties.  Mr.  Wilberfdrce  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  bill,  as  it  tended,  without 
the  exercise  of  despotic  measures,  to 
prevent  the  success  of  schemes  of  uncon- 
stitutional reform.  Mr.  Sheridan  opposed 
it  with  animation,  and  hoped  that  the 
house  would  not  be  so  spiritless  as  to 
submit  on  this  momentous  occasion  to  the 
dictates  of  the  minister.  Mr.  Windham 
8aid,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to 
support  the  constitution  against  the 
attacks  of  Jacobins  and  traitors ;  but 
Mr.  Grey  replied  that  it  was  more  endan- 
gered by  arbitrary  schemes  of  this  kind 
than  by  the  intrigues  of  supposed  mal- 
contents. On  a  division,  the  numbers 
were  214  and  4S,  affording  a  superiority 
of  172  for  the  introduction  of  tiie  b]Ur 

A  regular  inquirer  into  the  true  nature 
and  extent  of  the  dreaded  danger  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Sheridan ;  but  Mr. 
Powys  said,  that  general  notoriety  was 
a  sulSicient,  ground  for  the  present  pro- 
<!eedings.  Mr.  Fox  warmly  promoted 
an  inquiry,  and  conjured  (he  minister  to 
relinquish  tlie  odious  system  of  terror ;  but 
the  proposal  of  investigation  was  rejected 
by  a  great  majority. 

The  bill  was  defended  by  the  solicitor- 
general  (sir  John  Mitford)  as  strictly  con- 
stitutional. It  would  not,  he  said,  prevent 
public  meetings,  but  would  subject  them* 
to    proper    regulations.;    and    it    would 


not  suppress  debating  societies,  though  it 
would  debar  them  from  that  free  discus* 
sion  of  political  subjects  which  might 
lead  to  sedition  and  tumult.  Mr.  Erskine 
disputed  its  expediency,  and  denied  that 
it  was  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Anstruther  \  and  the 
earl  of  Mornington  exercised  their  elo* 
quehce,  not  merely '  in  vindicating,  but 
in  panegyrising  the  measure.  Mr.  Sheridan 
indulged  himself  in  sarcastic  animad- 
versions on  the  arguments  of  some  of 
the  advocates  of  the  bill,  and  on  the  violent 
conduct  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Dundas 
allowed  that  the  new  regulations  would 
in  some  degree  encroach  on  popular 
rights  ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  they 
would  secure  the  general  frame  of  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the 
bill  tended  to  destroy,  or  alarmingly  to- 
diminish,  the  benefits  of  the  revolotidn  : 
but  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  that  it  would 
contribute  to  secure  those  benefits. 

During  these  discussions  a  general 
alarm  prevailed  throughout  the  country^ 
and  many  petitions  were  presented  for 
and  against  the  two  bills.  The  signa- 
tures to  the  former  were  30,000,  those  to 
the  latter  exceeding  130,000.  Tlie  minis* 
terial  addresses  were  very  strenuously 
supported  by  Mr.  Reeves,  who,  for  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  had  elevated  the 
monarchical  branch  of  the  government 
beyond  all  due  bounds,  was  stigmatized 
by  an  address  of  the  commons  for  his 
prosecution ;  but  he  was  acquitted  of 
criminal  intention,  though  the  jury  pro- 
nounced the  work  to  be  a  very  improper 
publication. 

On  a  resumption  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Grant  distinguished  himself  as  a  supporter 
of  the  bill.  Lenient  measures,  he  said, 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  conciliating 
tbe  good-will  or  allaying  the  discontent 
of  men  who  wished  to  overturn  the  con- 
stitution. There  was  no  security,  but 
in  coercive  acts,  against  the  machinations 
of  those  who  thought  more  of  their  sup- 
posed rights  than  of  their  political  and 
social  duties.  In  another  debate,  Mr. 
Hardinge  spoke  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,    alleging    that    Jacobin    clubs^ 
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affiliated  societies,  imperium  in  imperio^ 
"would  in  al)  probability  prevail,  if  this 
bill,  or  one  of  a  similar  Jcind,  should  not 
pasd.  Mr«  Sheridan  said,  that  no  patriotic 
magistrates  ivould  act  under  such  a  law, 
and  that  to  attempt  the  enforcement  of 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  insult  to 
a  free  nation.  Mr.  Abbot  severely  cen- 
sured Mr.  Fox  for  having  stimulated 
the  people  to  rebellion  ;  but  the  orator 
replied,  that  he  had  addressed  his  speech 
to  the  governors,  not  to  the  governed, 
and  had  pierely  uttered  the  sentiments  of 
every  manly  advocate  of  freedom,  in 
declaring  that  resistance  would  become 
a  question  of  prudence,  not  of  morality, 
if  the  parliament  should  enact  9  bill 
against  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
public. 

If  Mr.  Fox  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  courtly  phalanx  by  these  bold  ex- 
pressions, Mr.  Windham  excited  equal 
resentment  among  the  opposite  ranks 
by  recommending,  with  views  of  counter- 
action, the  exercise  of  a  vigor  beyond  the 
law  :  but  Mr.  Sheridan  trusted  that  no 
minister  would  ever  be  suffered  to  act 
the  part  of  Robespierre  in  England. 
On  another  occasion,  the  language  of 
the  secretary  at  war  was  highly  offensive ; 
for,  with  an  air  of  inhuman  indifference, 
he  mentioned  the  fall  of  his  brave  countrymen 
in  the  field  of  war  as  if  it  had  been  the 
destruction  of  contemptible  insects  or 
yermin,  by  saying  that  they  had  been 
Milled  off. 

The  peers  who  most  warmly  attacked 
]^r.  Pitt's  bill,  were  the  earls  of  Derby, 
Moira,  and  Lauderdale,  the  marquis 
of  Lansdown,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  : 
lord  Thurlow  and  the  duke  of  Leeds 
also  condemned  its  unjustifiable  rigor. 
But  all  opposition  to  it  was  fruitless  ; 
and  it  received  the  royal  assent  with  the 
equally  obnoxious  bill  of  lord  Grenville. 
'  It  imported  that  no  meeting  of  any 
description  of  persons,  exceeding  the 
number  of  fifty  (except  such*  as  might  be 
called  by  sheriffs  or  other  officers  or  magis* 
trates,)  should  be  holden  for  political 
purposes,  unless  public  notice  should  have 
been  given  by  seven  housekeepers  \'  that, 
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if  such  a  body  should  assemble  without 
notice,  and  twelve  or  more  individuals 
should  continue  together  (even  quietly) 
for  one  hour  after  a  Jegal  order  for  their 
departure,  they  should  be  punished  as 
felons  ;without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
that  the  same  rigor  might  be  exercised,  if 
any  person,  after  due  notice  of  the  meeting, 
should  use  seditious  language,  or. propose 
the  irregular  alteration  of  any  thing  by  law 
established.  With  regard,  to  the  delivery 
of  lectures  or  discourses,  or  the  exercisn 
of  debate  on  topics  connected  with  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  country,  a 
licence  wjEts  declared  to  be  necessary  for 
such  meetings. 

It  was  not  without  surprise,  that  eaeh 
bouse  received,  during  the  discussion  of 
the  two  bills,  a  message  from  the  king, 
holding  out  a  prospect  of  peace.  Alluding 
to  the  new  constitution  and  the  directorial 
government  of  France,  he  said  that. such 
an  order  of  things  had  arisen,  as  ^ould 
induce  him  to  meet  any  desire  of  nego- 
tiation on  the  part'  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
full  readiness  to  give  it  the  speediest  effect. 
When  an  address  of  thanks  for  this  com* 
munication  was  moved,  Mr.  Sheridan  sug- 
gested an  amendment^  tending  to  produce 
an  immediate  negotiation,  and  to  remove, 
by  a  renunciation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  war  had  been  conducted,  all 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  peace.  Mr. 
Fox  silso  wished  that  the  first  offer  should 

Kroceed  from  our  court ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  and 
[r.  Dundas  thought  it  adviseable  to  wait 
till  the  enemy  should  manifest  a  dispositioa 
to  negotiate.  Similar  observa^tions  wera 
made  in  the  house  of  peers. 

At  the  beginning  of  179^,  th^  debates  \Xk. 
parliament  became  still  more  anim^t?d: 
and  important  than  at  the  close  of  tbe  prer. 
ceding  year.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Grey,,; 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  entreating  him  to  assure  tba 
government  of  France  of  his  readiness  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  resta|)lislvr 
ment  of  peace  on  reasonable  terms..  He 
was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  court,  ap- 
peared to  be  more  intent  on  warlike  pre^. 
paration  than  eager,  to  promote  peace*. 
Overtures  from  this  country,  he.  thought^, 
2a         - 
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<caa1d  tiot  t>e  degradiDg ;  ami  he  flattered 
ifaimself  with  the  bone  that  they  would  be 
BUQcessful.  Mr.  Pkt  wished  that  this 
affair  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
ttrinistry.  It  was  proper,  he  said,  that  the 
billies  of  Great  Britain  should  be  cofisulted, 
«s  a  close  concert  with  tliem  would  give 
greater  dignity  and  efiiect  to  a  negotiation. 
Steps  had  been  already  taken  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  ef  the  enemy  ;  and,  if  there 
should  be  a  prospect  of  an  honourable 
peace,  thet>pportnnity  would  be  embraced 
with  pleasure.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  a  better 
reason  for  treating  than  the  pr^,sent  might 
aot  occur  for  a  long  period  ;  and-he  hoped 
that,  as  the  French  had  renounced  the 
decree  of  fraternity,  every  idea  of  inter- 
ference in  their  inteiior  concerns  would  on 
our  part  be  disclaimed.  This  would  be 
a  eood  preparative  to  negotiation ;  and  a 
f ubse^nent  offer  of  moderate  terms  would 
expedite  the  accomph'shnient  of  the  desira- 
ble object.  Only  50  members  supported 
the  motion,  while  189  voted  against  it 
,  The  active  spirit  of  Mr.  Grey  soon 
brought  him  forward  on  another  subject. 
He  accused  Mr.  Pitt  of  having  encroached 
on  the  right  of  the  commons  to  control  and 
direct  the  application  of  the  public  money, 
by  tlie  demand  of  a  Vote  of  credit  for  two 
millions  and  a  half,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  reasonable  ground  for  withholding 
the  estimate,  or  declining  to  state  the  par- 
ticnlar  services  for  which  that  sum  was 
intended.  The  charge  was  answered  by' 
a  declaration  that  ministers  were  account- 
able for  the  proper  expenditure  of  the 
Money  in  question*  The  bill  which  sanc- 
tioDed  the  vote  was  opposed  by  the  earl 
4^  jLauderdale  and  other  peers  ;  and,  in 
«  protest  w4iich  followed  the  assent  of  the 
aajortty  to  the  measore,  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  ''  a  part  of  a  system  that  acted  in 
contempt  and  in  defiance  of  those  whole- 
|K>me  rorms  and  regulations,  which  the 
^sdom  of  our  ancestors  devised  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  purse  against  the 
imcroacbments  of  corrupt  ministers.^ 
'  A  anpposed  deviation  from  strict  honor, 
and  an  instance  of  partiality  in  the  negotia- 
tion for  a  loan^  formed  new  grounds  of 
^ensure.    Mr    William  Smith  repeatedly 


urged  a  complaint  of  (he  ministers  negl^cl 
of  the  principles  of  fair  and  open  com«* 
petition  in  bai^ins  of  this  kind  ;  and  Mr. 
'  JekvII  charged  hitn  with  gross  fraud,  and 
collusion,  in  a  pecuniary  transaction  mth 
Mr.  Boyd.  But  the  majority  of  the  house 
justified  the  management  of  the  loan,  and 
refused  to  stigmatize  the  alleged  fraud. 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  declaimed 
against  the  war  with  eloquence  and  energy, 
combated  the  pretences  on  which  it  had 
been  undertaken,  and  censured  the  mis- 
conduct which  its  directors  bad  so  glaringly 
evinced.  He  particularly  noticed  the 
prodigality  of  the  minister  and  the  disorder 
of  the  finances.  He  affirmed ,  that  above 
seventy-seven  millions  of  debt,  incurred  by 
this  war,  had  been  funded ;  that  twenty- 
two  millions  of  floating  debt  remained ; 
that  the  burden  Which  had  thus  accumu- 
lated in  three  years  exceeded  the  whole 
amount  of  the  national  debt  contracted 
before  the  year  1756 ;  that  enormous  sums 
had  been  lavished  without  the  sanction  of 
parliament ;  and  that  all  the  success  which 
had  attended  our  arms  might  have  been 
btained  with  an  expenditure  compara- 
tively small.  He  calculated  the  peace 
establishment  (if  the  war  should  imme- 
diately cease)  at  twenty-two  millions,  and 
estimated  the  applicable  revenue  at  nineteen 
millions  and  a  half — a  deficiency  which 
would  require  additional  taxes  to  the  an- 
nual amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
He  animadverted  on  the  dangerous  aug- 
mentation of  the  number  of  barracks,  and 
treated  of  other  points  of  serious  import. 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  in  answer  to  these  remarks^ 
contended  that  the  expenses  of  the  war 
were  not  unnecessarily  multiplied  ;  that 
tlie  managers  of  the  treasury  were  as  at* 
tentive  to  economy  as  the  nature  and  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  contest  would  allow ; 
that  the  war  had  exhibited  some  splendid 
instances  of  success  ;  and  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation  was  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing state  thaB  had  ever  been  kndsrn  even 
in  time  of  peace.  By  a  majority  of  162,  the 
proposal  of  inquiry  was  rejected. 

The  increase   of  barracks    becam^e  a 
topic    of    subsequent   debate.      General 
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,  Smith  ioilttTed,  from  thig  unconstitutiomti 
system^  that  the  minister  cherished  despotic 
intentions.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  constitution  greatly  depended  on  the 
amicable  intercourse  between  soldiers  and 
citizens,  and  that  the  habitual  separation  o£ 
the  two  classes  would  render  the  former 
too  subservient  to  the  crown.  Mr.  Pitt 
replied,  that  soldiers  were  more  conve- 
niently and  usefully,  as  well  as  more 
cheaply,  quartered  in  barracks,  than  in 
public  houses  ;  and  Mr.  Windham  hintied, 
that  .the  system  might  be  advantageous  iu 
another  point  of , view,  by  preventing  the 
troops  from  being  infected  with  the  seditious 
humors  of  the  populace. 

Amidst  these  and  other  debates,  the 
failure  of  an  application  foi-  peace  excited 
animadversion.  Mr.  Wickhani,  the  British 
minister  in  Switzerland,  had  proposed 
a  general  negotiation  to  M.  Barthelemy,  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  cantons  ;  but 
the  executive  directory,  understanding  that 
one  of  the  demands  at  an  eventual  con- 
gress would  relate  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Netherlands,  evaded  the  proposal,  and 
furnished  Mr^  Pitt  with  ^  pretence  for 
declaring,  that,  as  the  enemy  had  refused 
to  listen  to  any  requisition  for  the  surren- 
der of  what  was  considered  as  the  iu- 
alienable  territory  of  the  republic,  "nothing 
was  left  for  the  king  but  to  prosecute  a 
war  equally  just  and  necessary." 

A  new  loan  was  now  negotiated,^  for  the 
invigoration  of  those  hostilities,  which,  it 
was  alleged,  the  arrogance  and  obstinacy 
of  the  French  compelled  our  government 
to  continu<e.  Above  twenty-seven  millions 
and  a  half  had  been  previously  voted  ; 
and  ar  loaa  of  eighteen  millions  had 
formed  apart  of  the  ways  and  means.  The 
supply  was  at  length  augmented  to  37,586, 
000  pounds  :  and,  to  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  new  demand,  seven  millions  and 
a  half  were  borrowed.  The  gnards  and 
garrisona  were  reduced  to  49,000  med;, 
the  forces  in  the  colonies  were  increased  to 
77,000  men  ;  tlie  sailors  and  marines  were 
110,000.  Ta^jces  were  imposed  on  legacies 
to  collateral  relatives  ;  wine,  tobacco,  salt,, 
and  sugar,  were  rendered. additionally  con- 
tiributive  to  the  public  exigencies  ^.  hats 


furnished  a  small  sum  ;  the  proprietors  of 
^  horses  and  dogs  were  also  burdened  ;  and 
all  who  were  liable  to  the  assessed  taxes 
"  were  required  to  pay  ten  per  emt.  extra. 
These  burdens  were  not  voted  without 
remonstrance  or  opposition  ;  jbut  all  ob« 
jeetions  were  overruledi 

•A  n^lectofthe  due  means  of  rendering 
the  West-Indian  expedition  of  sir  Charles. 
Grey  completely  successful>  and  %  gross 
inattention  to  the  health  and  accommodar 
tions  of  the  soldiers  employed  under  th«t 
officer,  were  imputed  to  the  ministry  by 
Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Dundas  replied  to  the 
charge,  but  did  not  wholly  refute  it. 

The  slave  trade  for  the  supply  of  ths-^ 
islands  occasioned  various  debates.  A 
bill  had  been  introduced  for  its  abolition ; 
but,  though  it  waii  ably  supported,  it  wad 
unsuccessful;  and  the  house  would  not 
even  receive  a  bill  proposed  by  Mr. 
Francis  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
slaves. 

A  long   speech    from  the   marquis  of 
Lansdown,   calling  the   attention   of  the 
peers  to  the  danger  which  menaced  the 
constitution  from  the  enormous  increase  of 
ministerial  patronage  and  influence,   and* 
to  the  necessity  of  a  retrenchment  of  ex» 
penditure,  produced  a  feeble  reply  fromi 
JoVd   Grenville,   and  a  boast   fcom   lord^ 
A  uckland  of  the  great  extent  of  the  revenuew . 
The  endeavours  of  the  earl>  of  Guildford  to  * 
promote  peace  and  a  change  of>system  were  * 
also  abortive. 

^Mr.  Grey  proposed  a  series  orresola- 
tious,  adducing  sucli charges  as  be  thought 
would  justify  an  impeachment  of  some  of/ 
the  ministers.     He  affirmed^,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  aet  of  appropriation^had  been« 
frequently  violated  ;    that  the  statute  for 
the  regulation  of  the  office  of  paymairter 
to  the  army  had.  also  been  infringed  ;  that^ 
false  accounts  had  been,  pressntad  to  the- 
house  ;  and  that  other  mal-practices^had 
marked  the  ministerial  proceedings. .   The 

{premier  acknowledged  that  some  irregu- 
arities  had.  occurred;: but  declared  that 
nothing  criininaL  hadi  be^n  wilfully  com- 
mitted,, and  thatan/attention>to  duty,  and 
a  regard  for  the  public  service,  bad  formed^ 
the  chief  features  of  offioial^  management - 
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Mr.  St6iele  moYkjg*  the  previous  question, 
209  TOtes,  against  38^  appeared  for  the 
ministry; 

^Ali  address  for  a  change  of  measures, 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  after  an  harangue 
of  extraordinary  length.  He  satirised  the 
rashness  which  had  plunged  the  nation 
into  the  w^r,  and  the  incapacity  which 
appeared  in  the  conduct  of  it.  He  con- 
demned the  connections  of  the  court  with 
despotic  allies,  who  had  no  wish  to  promote 
the  general  good,  but  aimed  only  at  the 
gratifications  of  self-interest.  He  lamented 
the  great  injury  to  which  the  people  were 
exposed  by  the  war,  and  deprecated  the 
increase  of  burdens  already  oppressive. 
lie  censured  the  answer  given  to  the  note 
ef  Barthelemy,  and  said  that  peace  might 
be  obtained  by  a  less  arrogant  demeanor. 
Mr.  Pitt  reasserted  the  ^justice  of  the  war, 
vindicated  the  spirit  and  judgment  with 
which  it  was  prosecuted,  and  attributed 
the  delay  of  peace  to  the  restless  dispcv 
sition  of  the  enemy.  The  motion  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  174.  This  was 
the  last  debate  of  importance  during  the 
session,  which  terminated  on  the  SOth  of 
May.  The  distant  prospect  of  a  negotia- 
tion with  France  was  bignly  gratifying  to 
every  class  of  society,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  middle  and  lower  orders.  The 
war  had  begun  with  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  a  great  majority  of  the  British 
people  ;  but  the  disasters  of  our  army  in 
Holland,  the  pressure  of  taxes,  and  the 


occurrence  of  an  unusual  scarcity,  all 
contributed  to  excite  the  murmurs  of  the 
nation  at  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 
Every  domestic  evil,  whether  occasioned 
by  private  imprudence  or  by  the  dispen- 
sation of  providence,  was  attributed  to 
the  war ;  and  the  general  discontent 
was  cherished  and  exasperated^by  the  in- 
flammatory proceedings  of  the  innovating 
societies.  The  more  able  advocates  of 
sedition  imitate^  the  example  of  Thelv^al, 
and  gratified  the  populace  by  the  delivery 
of  lectures,  in  whicb^  they  represented  all 
wars,  and  this  war  in  particular,  as  con- 
trived by  courts  and  ministers  for  plunder* 
ing  the  people.  The  Corresponding  So- 
ciety resumed  their  proceedings  at  Chalk 
Farm,  and  a  meeting  held  at  Copenhagen* 
house,  near  Islington,  was  frequently  at- 
tended by  50,000  persons.  The  statutes 
enacted,  and  the  sentiments  expressed, 
during  the  present  session  of  parliament^ 
bad  a  visible  and  immediafte  effect  in 
restoring  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and 
silencing  the  expression  of  public  dis« 
content.  Some  means  of  coercion  had 
indeed  become  absolutely  necessary ;  and, 
while  the  vigorous  measures  su^ested 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  adopted  by  the  parliament, 
contributed  to  repress  the*  turbulence  of 
the  advocates!  of  disaffection,  the  concili- 
atory tone  adopted  by  his  majesty  and 
by  the  minister,  was  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  influence  on  the  virtuous 
but  mistaken  zealots  of  sedition. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Political  Views  and  Arrangements  of  the  French  Directory — MiUtary  Preparations — 
Positions  of  the  Opposed  Armies  on  the  Rhine — Speculations  on  the  PlcmSy   the 
Sirengthy  and  the  Resources  of  the  Contending  Powers — Operations  of  the  Campaign, 
from  its  Commencement  to  the  Paiod  of  Moreau's  Retreat  from  Suabia. 


1796  ILMT"^^^  ^^^  French  directory 
jY  hadestablished  themselves  in 
their  station  by  the  destruction  of  their  politi- 
cal opponents,  it  became  their  next  object  to 
confirm  the  ascendency  which  they  had 
acquired  by  the  adoption  of  measures 
ifhich  might  attach  the  nation  to  their 
persons  and  interests.  During  the  last 
campaign,  the  efforts  of  the  republicans 
had  been  much  less  successful  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  victories 
obtained,  and  the  experience  acquired, 
during  the  former  year.  They  were 
anxious  to  recovertheir  military  superiority, 
and  the  most  vigorous'  preparations  were 
made  for  the  equipment  and  reinforce- 
ment of  the  armies.  It  was  proposed  to 
the  legislature,  and  solemnly  decreed,  to 
annex  their  acquisitions  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  donunions  of  the  republic.  In 
the  relative  circumstances  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  a  resolution  of  this  nature  pre* 
eluded  all  expectation  of  peace.  The 
British  ministers  were  stedfastly  deter* 
mined  to  restore  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
if  possible,  to  their  former  owner;  and 
Austria,  exaggerating  the  advantages  of 
the  late  campaign,  preserved  the  hope  of 
recovering  her  antient  possessions.  It 
was  the  secret  intention,  therefore,  of  the 
allied  powers,  to  continue  the  war,  unless 
certain  terms  should  be  obtained,  to  which 
the  directory,  stf  U  more  partial  to  hcwtilities^ 


would  not  in  all  pj*obability  accede.  To 
gratify  the  people,  however,  the  belli- 
gerents found  it  expedient  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  pacihc  disposition,  and 
Mr.  Wickham,  ambassador  to  the  Swiss 
cantons,  was  instructed  to  apply  to  M. 
Barthelemy^  then  resident  at  Basle,  who 
had  concluded  the  treaty  with  Prussia, 
to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  directory 
on  the  subjects  of  peace  and  war.  The 
answer  received  from  M.  Barthelemy; 
intimated,  in  the  name  of  the  directory, 
that  it  felt  the  most  sincere  desire  to  ter* 
minate  the  war  oa  such  conditions  as 
France  could  reasonably  accept,  and  which 
were  specified  in  the  answer;  but  positively 
insisted  on  the  retention  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  as- 
signed,  as  a  reason,  their  formal  annexation 
to  the  republic,  by  a  constitutional  decree 
that  could  not  be  revoked.  An  answer 
so  decided,  w  hich  explained  to  their  fuU 
extent  the  ambitious  views  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  rendered  the  decrees  of  the 
legislative  body  the  criterion  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  fo)*eign  stajtes,  suspended 
the  negotiation,  and  both  parties  proceeded 
to  open  the  campaign. 

The  Imperial  and  French  armies  were 
situated  in  the  following  manner.  From 
the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  to  the  enviroMS 
of  the  town  of  Spires,  where  it*ceased  t» 
be  their  common  baiTier,  they  were 
sq^arated  by  the  Rhine.    Beyond  tluit  ahf 
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the  caDtoQii?en2s  which  they  respectively 
occupied  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues 
from  each  other,  extended  across  the 
Upper  Palatiiiafe,  the  duchy  of  Deux 
Pouts,  and  the  Hundsruck.  The  line 
occupied  by  the  imperial  army,  passed 
through  the  towns  of  Spiresi  Nenstadt, 
Kayserslau^ern,  Kussel,  and  from  thence 
crossing  the  Nabe,  terminated  at  the 
Rhine,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Bauharoch, 
where  that  river  became  again  the  point  of 
separation  to  both  armien,  and  continued 
so  beyond  Cologne,  between  the  river 
Sieg  and  the  town  of  Dusseldorf.  The 
Austrians  and  French  occupied  an  equal 
share  of  the  space  between  the  river  and 
the  last  mentioned  fortress,  before  which 
the  republican  army  had  an  entrenched 
camp.  The  imperialists  possessed  on  the 
Rhine  the  strong  fortresses  of  Philipsburg, 
Manheim,  Mentz,  and  Ebrenbreitstein. 
The  French,  on  their  part,  possessed  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  the  fortresses  of  Alsace, 
and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  that  of  Dussel- 
dorf. 

With  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  op- 
posed armies,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one 
could  be  able  to  appreciate  them  with 
correctness,  but  the  commander-in-chief 
or  the  officers  of  the^  staff.  From  the 
information,  ^however,  of  individuals, 
whose  local  position  and  military  situation, 
enabled  them  to  form  a  probable  estimate, 
the  numbers  of  the  French  and  imperial 
armies,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
may  be  nearly  determined.  They  au- 
thorise  the  supposition,  that  at  this  time 
the  two  French  armies,  commanded  by 
Moreau  and  Jourdan,  amounted  to  more 
tlian  160,000  men  ;  and  that  the  imperial 
Iprees^  commanded  by  his  royal  hiahness 
tiie  archduke  Charles,  including  the  Saxons 
and  other  contingents  of  the  empire, 
amounted' to  150,0(K)  m^nw 

Every  motive  which  determined  the 
French  gov:ernment.to  continue  the  war, 
imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing ift  beyond' the  Rhine  and  into  the  heart 
of  Germany.  Their  numerous  soldiery 
were  destitute  of  clothes,  money,  and 
subsistence.  The  Netherlands,  Holland, 
and  the  countries  situated,  betwcea  the 


Mettse  and  the  Rhina^  and  sustained^ 
during  two  years,  the  whole  burden  of. 
maintaining  the  French  armies.  These 
codntries,  a  short  time  before 'so  rich  and 
so  abundant,  were  exhausted  ;  their  specie 
was  absorbed  by  contributions,  their  raanu* 
factures  were  suspended, add  their  produce 
copsuined.  An  immense  quantity  of 
paper  money  of  no  intrinsic  value,  had' 
oporated  to  paralyze  their  commerce  and 
their  industry.  Two  years  had  been, 
sufficient  to  place  the  countries  subdued 
by  France  on  a  level  with  herself,  and  to 
subject  them  to  one  common  equality  of 
dearth  and  misery.  It  was  become,  there- 
fore, absolutely  necessary  that  the  French 
should  march  forward  into  other  countries 
in  search  of  subsistence,  of  horses,  of 
clothes,  and  above  all,  of  money.  These 
views  were  openly  expressed  by  the  di 
rectory,  in  the  order  given  to  their  generals, 
that  they  should  maintain  their  troopr  by 
victory. 

To  the  urgent  call  of  necessity  were 
added,  the  motives  of  ambition.  The  di^ 
rectory  was  persuaded,  that  by  an  invasion' 
of  Germany  it  would  accomplish  the  dis*- 
union  of  the  Germanic  body  ;  that  the' 
inferior  princes,  in  their  alarm,  would 
hasten  by  turns  to  purchase  a  separate 
peace  ;  that  the  emperor,  reduced  to  de- 

f>endaQce  on  his  own  resources,  would  at 
ength  subscribe  to  such  conilitions  as  it 
should  please  his  conquerors  to  impose  ; 
and  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  \»ar,  its 
final  result  would  place  all  the  countries 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine  in  possession 
of  the  French,  and  the  fate  of  German j  at 
Uieir  disposal,  leaving  them  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  the  empire,  and  dictating  laws 
to  Europe, 

Every  consideration,  on  the  other  hand» 
seemed  to  prescribe  to  the  court  of  Vieunsi 
a  line  of  conduct  directly  the  reverse.  A 
concurrence- of  military  and*  political  conn^ 
siderations  should  have  induced  it  \c 
persevere  in  the  defensive  system,'  which 
it  had  adopted  and  pursued  with  advantage 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  situation  of 
the  French  and  imperial  armies,  offered  to 
the  latter  no  prospect  of  success  in  ai% 
offensive    wax;     The    result,   of   sf^vex^l 
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Campaigns  liad  borne  evidence  to  the  diffi- 
xmlly  of  penetrating  into  Alsace.  France 
-was  nearly  invulnerable  by  the  route  of 
the  Sarre  and  the  Moselle,  virhich  vrere 
xiefended  by  a  great  number  of  strong 
places.  They  could  have  entertained  no 
prospect  of  retaking  the  Netherlands,  and 
of  advancing  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Meuse :  the  French  being  masters  of 
Dusseldorf,  of  all  the  fortiff&d  tov^ns  on 
the  Meuse,  and  the  strong  places  of 
Holland. 

If  in  a  military  p<»int  of  view  the  interest 
of  the  emperor  prescribed  to  him  a  de- 
fensive war,  it  was  still  more  consonant  with 
prudence  in  its  political  aspect    The  loss 
ci  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  'and  the 
defection  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  deprived 
the  rest  ot  the  coalition  of  ^very  possibility 
of  making  conquests  upon  France.    The 
c6mbined  plan  of  England  and  Austria 
was  less  directed  against  the  armies  of 
the^  republic  than  against  her  finances  and 
military  resources.    To  pursue  this  system 
with  advantage,   it  became  the  object  of 
th»  campaign  to  exhaust  the  enemy  and 
to  gain  time  rather  than  to  win  battles. 
The    first  and  most  important  purpose^ 
which,  if  steadily  pursued,  would  have 
averted  the  long  and  unexampled  series 
of  calamities  which  ensued,  was  to  confine 
the  French  to  their  own  resources  for  the 
payment  and  maintenance  of  their  numer- 
ous armies,  and   to   prevent    them^  from 
penetrating   into    Germany.      The  tnost 
natural    and  most  easy   method   of   ac- 
complishing this  object  would  have  been 
to  take  the  course  of  the  Rhine  as  the  line 
of  defence,   and  to  eive  to  the  different 
corps  of  the  imperial  army  the  same  dis- 
position which  marshal  Ciairfait  had  es* 
tablished   in  1795,  a  disposition  of  which 
that  general's  success    had    proved    the 
advantage.    It  appeared  advisable    after 
his  example,  to  abandon  to  the  French 
the  Hundsruck,  and  the  duchy  of  Deux 
Pouts,  countries  of  little  importance  in 
theitaselves,  already  exhausted  by  the  war» 
and  which  always  belong,  except  in  the 
case  of  great  superiority  of  force,  to  the 
poslessor  of  Landau, ,  Bitche,  Sar  Louis, 
Traerbatch,  and  Coblentz«  By  abandoning 


these,  countrien  and  carrying  the  gi^ater 
part  of  thar  forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Austrians  would  have  been 
enabled  to  strengthen  their  positions  on 
that  river  with  a  isufficient  number  of  men, 
to  defend  the  passage  from  Basle  to  Man* 
helm,  and  to  place  between  the  latter 
fortress  and  that  of  Mentz  a  large  body 
of  troops,  which  could  readily  advance  to 
the  succour  of  either  of  those  places,  and 
support  their  garrisons.  By  adopting  this 
disposition,  the  imperialists  would  have 
been  enabled  toplace  on  the  Lahn  and  the 
Sieg  more  than  a  third  of  their  ^mny,  to 
reinforce  their  right  vctBff,  the  ^  point  at 
which  they  ware  most  endangered  ;  to 
oppose  a  powerful  resistance  to  any  enter- 
prise of  the  French  on  the  lower  Biiine» 
to  confine  them  ia  the  camp  befora 
Dusseldorf,  and  to  profit  of  any  favourabfo 
opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  ad* 
vantage. 

The  first  movements  of  the  Austriaa 
generals  seemed  to^  indicate  the  adoptiom 
of*a  different  plan.  The  army  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  under  the  command  of 
general  Wurmser,  was  strongly  reinforced, 
a  circumstance  which  gave  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  intended  •be  tAould 
cross  the  Rhine  to  penetrate  into  Upper 
Alsace.-  At  the  same  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  arjny  of  the  Lower  Rhine^  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  arcbduka 
Charles,  took  post  in  the  Hundsruck  and 
the  duchy  of  l)eux  Fonts,  imd  appeared 
to  menace,  at  the  same  time.  Lower  Alsace 
and  the  fortresses  on  the  Sallee  and  the 
Moselle.  The  misfortunes  which  rapidly 
followed  these  indications  soofi  obliged 
the  Austrians  to  renounce  their  first  dis* 
positions;  and  to  adopt,  in  part,  those 
which  have  been  already  mentiohed. 

The  armistice,  concluded  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ,1795,  between  the  French  and 
Austrian  gmerals,  was  broken  by  the 
latter  on  the  21st  of  May  ;  and  au  interval 
of  ten  days  being  required  between  its 
rupture  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  the 
respective  armies  became  at  liberty  to  re* 
commence  their  movements  on  the  31st  of 
the  same  month. 
On  that  day  the  Fi«nch  army  of  the 
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Ssmhre  and  the  Mifuse,  eommanded  by 
general  Jourdan,  made  a  movement  for* 
wards  on  the  two  banks  of  the  lower 
Rhine.  It  was  on  the  right  bank,  however, 
that  the  French  employed  the  greater  part 
of  their  force  against  the  very  inferior 
numbers  of  the  enemy  under  the  prince 
of  Wui'temburg,  who  had  taken  a  position 
in  front  of  the  Si^.  On  the  1st  of  June 
he  was  driven  from  his  position  by  general 
Kleber,  after  an  engagement  of  several 
hours  ;  and,  abandoning  the  Sieg,  occupied 
the  strong  position  of  Uckerath.  The 
French  being  unable  to  attack  it  in  front 
without  the  certainty  of  considerable  loss, 
availed  themselves  in  the  morning  of 
their  superiority  of  number,  to  outflank 
9iid  tura  it.  The  Prince  of  Wurtemburg 
was  therefore  compelled  to  retire  to 
Altenkirchen,  from  which  he  was  again 
dislodged  by  superiority  of  numbers* 
The  capture  of  the  Austrian  magazines 
enabled  the  French  to  subsist  in  a  country 
exhausted  by  the  consumption  of  the 
armies,  and  compelled  the  former  to  retire 
behind  the  Lahn,  leaving  uncovered  the 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  the 
French  invested. 

The  apprehension  that  after  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine  the  republicans  would 
direct  their  march  to  the  Lahn,  and  entirely 
outflank  hi&l  right,  induced  the  archduke 
to  abandon  bis  auxiliary  operations  in  the 
Palatinate  and  the  Hundsruck,  and  hasten 
to  Mentz  with  the  view  of  reinforcing  the 

Srince  of  Wurtemburg.  He  passed  the 
Lhine  on  the  9th,  and,  not  doubting  that 
general  Jourdan  would  hasten  to  cross  the 
same  river  and  join  general  Kleber.  de- 
termined to  engage  the  French  on  the 
Lahn,  amounting  to  50,000  n>en,  before 
their  junction. 

1796  ^"  the  15th  of  June,^the  archduke 
made  the  right  wing  of  his  army 
pass  the  Lahn  and  the  Dille  at.  Wetzlar. 
breneral  Werwick,  who  coilimanded  it, 
attacked  the  French,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  could  not  succeed  in  dislodging  them 
fVom  the  advantageous  position  which  they 
occupied  A  brisk  cannonade  continued 
on  both  sides  for  tlie  rest  of  the  day  ;  but. 
fowarda  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  a 


reinforcement  of  Saxon  cavalry  having 
arrived,  the  archduke  immediately  attacked 
the  enemy.  The  Austrian  cuirassiers  of 
Karacksay  and  Nassau,  in  defiance  of  the 
obstacles  arising  from  the  nature  of  th^ 
ground,  aod  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape- 
shot,  made  their  way  up  the  heights  which 
were  defended  by  the  French  infantry; 
and,  charging  them  jseveral  times  with  the 
greatest  intrepidity,  at  length  entirely  dis- 
persed them,  and  took  from  them  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  At  the  same  moment 
.a  body  of  Austrian  grenadiers  attacked 
the  enemy's  centre,  and  dislodged  them 
from  the  woods  which  they  occupied. 

The  French,  driven  from  their  position^ 
took  up  another  in  their  retreat,  equally 
good  with  the  former.  They  were  very 
soon  attacked  again.  Four  squadrons  of 
Austrians  and  Saxons  gained  the  steep 
heights  on  which  some  of  the  enemy's 
battalions  were  posted,  charged  them  with 
impetuosity,  and  completed  the  victory.  It 
cost  the  imperialists  about  500  men, 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  more  consider- 
able. Four  of  their  battalions  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Saxon  and  Austrian 
cavalry,  which  took  fourteen  pieces  of  can- 
non and  made  many  prisoners. 

The  French  troops  which  defended  the 
Lower  Lahn  not  having  met  with  better 
success,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  banks 
of  that  river  and  fall  back  on  the  Sieg. 
The  archduke  pursued  them  without 
allowing  them  any  respite,  and  obtainM 
possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, 
cannon,  artillery,  waggons,  and  baggage, 
which  the  difficulty  of  the  country,  the 
animosity  of  its  inhabitants  against  the 
French,  and  the  disorder  of  their  retreat, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  save. 

The  archduke,  observing  fheir  con- 
fusion, pursued  his  advantage  with  vigor 
and  celerity.  He  mancBuvred  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  oblige  general  Jourdan,  who 
had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Niewied  on  the 
ISth  of  June,  to  repass  it  on  the  18th,  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  French  army.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  forward  his  ad- 
vancecl  guard,  amounting  to  11,000  men, 
under  the  orders  of  general  Kray,  in  pur- 
suit of  Kleber,  who  slQwly  retired  towards 
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Oie  Sieg  mth  88,000  meo.  General  Kray, 
on  the  dOth  of  June,  came  up  with  Kleber, 
"who,  finding  himself  superior  in  numbers, 
attacked  the  Austrians.with  all  his  forces, 
and  carried  the  most  important  pointn  of 
their  position.  They  were  deprived  of  the 
victory  anticipated  from  this  first  success, 
by  the  bravery  of  three  Austrian  batf  alions, 
who/  unshaken  by  the  numerous  artillery 
of  the  French,  suflTered  nine  battalions  to 
advance  within  a  hundred  yard^r  and, 
charging  them  with  fixed  bayonets, 
put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  This 
advantage  gave  time  to  the  Saxon  and 
Austrian  cavalry  to  rally,  to  return  vic- 
toriously to  the  charge,  and  finally  to. 
stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  loss 
of  the  imperialists,  whose  numbers  were 
only  half  of  those  of  the  French,  amounted 
to  nearly  600  men,  that  of  the  enemy  to 
S300,  even  according  to  the  authority  of 
Frenchmen  engaged  in  the  conflict. 
General  Kleber  defeated,  in  the  same 
position,  from  which  a  fortnight  before  he 
had  dislodged  the  Austrians,  was  obliged 
to  continue  his  precipitate  retreat,  as  far 
as  the  lines  of  Dosseldorf.  To  this  place 
he  was  driven  by  the  pursuit  of  the  arch^ 
duke  Charles,  who  had  thus  marched  from 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nahe,  to  those  of 
the  Upper  Lahn,  gained  two  battles,,  and 
driven  the  French  from  the  walls  of  Wetz- 
lar,  to  their  present  position.  The  bravery 
of  the  young  prince,  the  rapidity  of  his 
ipovementsand  theability  of  hismanceuvres, 
gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  career  of  military 
glory. 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  events 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  imperial  army, 
commanded  by  field«marshal  Wurmser, 
and  the  French  under  the  orders  of  general 
Moreau,  had  also  opened  the  campaign 
on  the  Upper  Rhine.  When  the  archduke 
quitted  the  Huudsruck  to  march  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  marshal  Wurmser 
at  the  same  time  withdrew  his  troops  from 
the  lines  of  Spire  back,  and  made  them  take 
an  excellent  position  before  the  fort  of  the 
Rhine,  opposite  to  Manheim.  His  right 
extended  to  the  lown  of  Frankenthel,  and 
was  covered,  as  well  as  his  front,,  by  an 
inun<lation,   and   canals   adjoining  to  the 
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little  river  of  Rebach,  which  bounded  and 
defended  his  left. 

General  Moreau  made  two  attacks  on 
this  position  on  the  Mth  and  20th  of 
June,  which  produced  no  effect  ^but  the 
loss  of  many  hundred  men  on  both  sides, 
and  the  circumscription  of  the  imperialist 
within  their  entrenched  camp  on  the  fort 
of  the  Rhine.  These  attacks  were  under* 
taken  by  Moreau  with  no  other  intention 
than  to  deceive  general  Wurmser  with 
respect  to  his  real  desrigns.  After  leaving 
a  small  corps  of  observation  before  the 
Austrian  camp,  he  turned  suddenly  back, 
and  marched  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
army  towards  Strasburg,  where  prepara* 
tions  were  making  for  a  more  important 
enterprise. 

The  loss  of  the  Milanese^  which  I  shall 
isoon  have  occasion  to  record,  determined 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  send  aaarshal  Worm* 
ser  into  Italy,  with  30,000  men,  selected 
from  ^  the  army,  which  he  commanded  in 
Germany*  Their  departure  diminished  the 
army  imperial  on  the  Upper  Rhine  bv  nearly 
one-half,  and,  by  increasing  proportionately 
the  superiority  of  the  French,  opened  to 
them  the  gates  of  Germany.  They  were 
informed  of  these  movements  by  the  traitors 
in  the  Austrian  cabinet,  even  before  they 
had  occurred,  and  determined ,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  intelligence.  .  A  few 
days  before  the  resumption  of  hostilities^ 
an  Austrian  having  been  sent  to  bold  a 
parley  with  Moreau,  that  general  did  not 
affect  to  conceal  his  acquaintance  with 
the  projected  removal  of  30,000  men  from 
Germany  to  Italy.  The  officer  carried 
this  intelligence  to  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters, where  the  order  for  the  departure 
of  these  troops  did  not  arrive  till  two  daye 
after  :  a  ^ingular  proof  o^  the  success 
of  the  bribes  and  intrigues  of  the  re- 
publicans in  the  ceuFts  and  camps  of  their 
enemies.  ''^ 

By  the  departure  of  so  large  a  force,  an 
opening  was  left  in  the  line  of  defence  on 
the  Upper  Rhine  ;  an  opening  which  the 
expedition  of  the  archduke  to  the  Lower 
Rhine  would  not  permit  him  to  defend. 
The  French  prepared  to  carry  their  do- 
signs  into  execution  with  no  less  promp*- 
2  b 
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txtttde  than  secresy,  and  disgiiisect  tl^em 
luider  the  pretext  of  «ome  other  expe- 
drtion. 

Before  the  break  of  day,  dn  the  34th  of 
JtiTie,  general  Moreau  embarked  in  boats 
3000  men,  ^ho  landed  in  several  small 
islands  that  lie  between  Strasburg  and 
the  fort  of  Kebl.  They  dislodged  from 
thence  the  imperial  picqoets,  who  liad  not 
time  or  address  ,ta  destroy  the  bi4dges 
Avhich  communicate  with  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  ;  anif  the  progress  of  the 
French  remaining  unimpeded,  they  crossed 
the  river  and  suddenly  attacked  the  re- 
doubts of  Kehl,  which  were  occupied  by 
a  small  body  of  troops  from  the  circle  of 
Suabia.  Equally  destitute  of  experience  and 
of  discipline,  these  troops  were  incapable 
of  the  slightest  resistance  ;  and,  thosgh 
they  were  attacked  only  by  iwfantry, 
.  Avitbout  any  cannoti,  they  suffered  this 
important  post  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy, 
who  found  within  it  500  men,  and  15 
pieces     of    cannon.      They   immediately 

1)laced  it  in  a  state  of  efiectual- defence,  and 
aboured  incesssmtFy  during  the  couFse  of 
the  day,   to  estaUish  a  bridge  of  boats 
^between  Kehl  amd  Strasburg. 

Greneral  Latour,  who  commanded  the 
imperial  arnjy  on  the  Upper  Rhine  [in  the 
place  of  general  Wurmser,  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  French  would  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  river  opposite  to  Kehl,  but  a  small 
number  of  light  troops  were  stationed  near 
the  fort.  The  nearest  corps  was  composed 
of  some  thousands  of  Suabians,  who  were 
encamped  at  Marie  and  Wildstedt,  about 
three  leagues  from  Kehl.  Tlie  slightest 
exertion  woiild  have  enabled  them  to  de- 
fend the  fort,  or  to  retake  it  before  the 
Ffench  could  have  been  aMe  to  transport 
cannon  and  cavalry  across  the  river.  But 
they  remained  in  a  state  of  inexcusable 
inaction  ;  and  their  military  behaviour 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
exposed  their  generals  to  the  suspicion 
of  holding  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
The  French  took  advantage  of  their  rais- 
condnct  to  complete  their  bridge  <)f  boats, 
and  to  pass  over  with  their  cavalry  and 
artillery.  They  spread  themselves  over  the 
plain,  to  prevent  the  approach  ok  any  force 


tliat  might  be  sent  against  them  from 
Offenburg  or  Rastadt.  Oa  the  26th  tibey 
attacked  the  camp  at  Wildstedt^  and  driiire 
from  thence  the  Suabiaji  tioopsk  TfaeoDly 
resistance  they[  experieiiced  waa  from  the 
Austrian  regimenrts  of  Auspach  ciura«siers» 
who,  arriving  at  that  instant,  furiously 
chained  a  eorpi»  of  French  infantry,  broke 
tbroughr  them,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  cooaider 
able  number. 

No  sooner  was  M.  Joatour  informed  of 
tlie  French  having  passed  the  Rhine,  and 
invaded  the  territory  of  Baden,  than  he 
gave  orders  to  the  advanced  regime&ts  to 
march,  and  moved  forward  with  the  greater 
^art  of  his  forces,  to  meet  the  enemy  and 
mterrupt  his  progress..  The  corps  of  the 
prince  of  Conde  moved  rapidly  towards 
Offeaburg,  hoping  to  arrive,  there  before 
it  should  be  surrendered  to  the  republicans. 
The  prince  effected  this  object,  and  joined 
on  the  d7th  at  Biel  before  Offenburg,  some 
Austrian  detachments,  and  troops,  of  the 
circles  which  bad  been  driven  from  the 
camp^at  W ildstedt.  On  the  28th,  however, 
.this  corps  of  imperialists  was'  obliged  to 
abandon  its  position,  a»  well  as  the  town 
of  Offenburg,  the  French  having  brought 
against  them  several  strong  columns. 
"They  made  this  movement  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  prince  of  Conde  with  several 
Austrian  corps  which  were  marching  to 
his  assistance,  and  thus  to  divide  thc}  im- 
petrial  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine*  This 
latter  object  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  on  its  accomplishment,  the  success  of 
the  invasion  in.  a  great  measure  depended* 
Towards  this  point,  therefore,  general 
Moreau  directed  all  his  movements,  and 
devoted  all  his  resources.  He  divided  his 
army,  amounting  to  80,000  men,  into  three 
columns.  That  on  the  right  was  under 
the  orders  of  general  Ferino,  an  oflicer 
who  had  formerly  served  in  the  Austrian 
service,  but  had  visited  France  daring 
the  revolution  in  search  of  employment. 
He  was  made  a  lieiUenant,  and  sUlerwojrds 
a  general,  and  was  appointed  to  his  present 
conunand  from  his  personal  acquamtance 
with  the  scene  of  action.  He  was  directed 
to  drive  back  into  the  Brisgau,  the  corps 
of  the  prince  of  Conde  and   of  general 
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FroUokr  He  meft  wiAh  some  sncocM,  and 
obtained  poBfiession  of  the  towa  of  Bibrach 
in  ^e  vMey  of  Kinteig. 

'General  tSi.  Cyc,  with  thecenlr^'l  4broed 
tlM$  (passes  *wdHdi  lead  ^loQg  Ahe  vttlliea 
of  Resoheo  and  Kiatzig,  )to  t^  jnouataias 
of,  Simbia.  GoQiiDdtng  to  advance  he 
made  .himaelf  naster^  on  ibe  4th  of  JaIj, 
of  the  monntain  of  Kniebis,  and  of  the 
town  of  Freydenstadty  posts  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  Miiich  Ihe  Suabiaos 
resigned  to  die  French  almost  without  ro» 
sistance. 

The  left  and  strongest  eolomB  was  uader 
tiie  orders  of  general  Pesaix  ;  it  was  op^ 
loosed  to  general  Latoar,.a«l  was  intended 
to  act  ag'atflst  the  Aosiarian  force  which 
was  mapcliing  in  great  haste  from  th^ 
Lower  Rhine.  General  Desaix  pressed 
forward  to  attack  Latonr  before  its  arrival. 
On  the  29th  of  Jone,  he  gained  oyer  him 
a  decisive  victory  at  Renchen,  where  (be 
Anstrians  lost  ten  pieces  of  caonou  and 
500  prisoners.  On  the  4(h  of  July  he 
pnshed  still  further  forward  to  the  river 
mnrg  and  the  city  of  Rastadt. 

General  Latoor,  who  had  laken  an 
excellent  positron  in  front  of  the  Murg^ 
was  attacked  ^o  the  5ih  along  his  whole 
line  by  general  Moreau,  who  had.  just 
arrived  with  a  reinforcemeivt  to  general 
Desaix.  The  action  lasted  the  whole  day, 
and  was  very  bloody  on  i>oth  sides.  It 
terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  im* 
perialists,  who  retreated  to  Etiingen. 

The  archduke  Charles  having  driven 
4h$  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  across 
the  Rbiue  aDd  the  Sieg,  immediately  re- 
turned. He  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Murs?  at  the  very  moment  when  general 
iiatonr  was  yielding  to  the  efforts  and  the 
nombers  of  the  French.  His  Wtyal  highness 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army  which 
formed  a  junction  with  his  own  at  Etiingen. 
.  The  possession  of  the  town  and  pass  of 
Freydenstadt  by  the  enemy,  opened  to 
them  an  entrance  into  the  dnchy  of  Wnrtem- 
burg,  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  armies  of  the  Prince  ofConde,  general 
Frolich,  and  the  archduke,  and  threatened 
the  left  of  his  royal  higimess's  position. 
This  latter  circumstance  obligedhim  to  send 


a  loonsidemhle  corpei  into  the  xnoontains 
to  secure  his  left  flank,  and  to  endeavour 
to    re-establish    his  communication  with 
the  corps  above-mentioned.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  his  position^  aad 
the  iitferiority  of  his  onmbers,  the  arch- 
duke determined  to  risque  a  battle.    It 
presented  the  <onl]y  means  of  expelling  the 
French  from  Suabia,  and  of  maintaining 
hioiself  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.    The 
comnmaders  of  the  army  of  the  Sambra 
andlMeose  when  they  received  informatioB 
of  das  movements,  resumed  their  offensive 
operations^  and  on  tbeSSth  and  29th  of 
June,     marched    from     D.usseldorf   and 
Cologne    towards    the    river  Siegr  from 
-whence  they  <;ompeUed  to  retire  the  fow 
light  troops  which  defended  it.     On  the 
Sad  of  Ju]ythe.comimander«in-chief,  general 
Jourdan,  also  passed  the  Rhine  opposite 
to  Nieu  wield,  where  the  Austrian  general 
Funck  suffered  himself^  to  be  surprised, 
and  did  nothing  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the    French.    The  divisions  of  Jourdan, 
Grenier,  Kleber,  and  Lefebvre,  then  effected 
a  junction,  and  advanced  with  more  than 
65,000    men    against    general    De  War- 
tensleben,   who    had    scarcely  50^000  to 
oppose  them.      Notwithstanding  this  in* 
fenority,  he  gamed  over  them  a  consider* 
able  advantage  on  the  3rd  of  July,  near 
Montebauer,  where  general  Werneck  took 
several  hundred  men  and  three  pieces  of 
cannon.     But,  having  sustained  a  repulse 
on  his  right,  and  finding  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the  various 
corps  of  the  enemy,  general  Wartensleben 
retired  behind  the  LaJin,  which  the  whole 
Fpench  army  passed  ou  the  9th  of  July, 
in  three  columns.      The  advanced  guard 
of  the  same  column  Mas  attacked  on  the 
same  day  by  the  Austrians  and  defeated  ; 
but  the  main  body  .coming  up  to  its  sup- 
port, a  warm  action  ensued,  of  which  the 
success  was  various,   but  in    which  the 
Austrians  had  finally  the  advantage.     On 
the  10th,  however,  the  latter  were  attacked 
on    all  the   points   which  they   occupied 
between  the  Mein  and  the  Lahn,  and,  after 
an    obstinate    e^agement,    which    they 
maintained  near  Friedberg,  in  which  they 
suffered  some  loss,  geneial  Wartenslebeu 
2b3   ^ 
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wns  a^ftin  obliged  to  retreat  in  order 
to  secure  the  position  of  Bergen  before 
Frankfort,  which  was  soon  evacuated; 
He  then  continued  his  retreat  up  the 
Mein,  directing  his  course  towards  As« 
cbafTenburg  and  Wurtzburg,  in  order  that 
be  might  approach  the  army  of  the  arch- 
duke, and  establish  with  his  royal  highness 
a  regular  communication. 
'  While  general  Wartensleben  experienced 
the  most  mortifying  disasters  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  archduke  Charles  had  beeri 
still  less  fortunate  on  the  Upper.  After 
the  retreat  to  Etiingen;  the  prince  was 
informed  that  general  Jourdan  had  again 
crossed  th6  Rhine,  and  compelled  general 
Wartensleben  to  abandon  the  defence  of 
the  approaches  to  the  Lahn.  It  was  easy 
to  perceire  that  the  latter,  with  a  force  so 
itiferior,  would  be  obliged  to  abandon 
Frankfort,  and  would  find  himself  equally 
menaced  by  the  armies  of  Jourdan  and  of 
Moreau.  Determined,  therefore,  to  incur 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  and  circumstances 
not "  admitting .  of  delay,  he  was  only 
restrained  from  immediately  executing  his 
design  by  awaiting  the  arrival  df  troops  from 
the  Lower  Rhine.  He  employed  the  7th  and 
8th  in  making  the  necessary  preparations, 
and  in  fortifying  his  position.  His  right, 
extended  to  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Durmersheim  ;  his  centre  was  in  front 
of  Etlingen,  and  his  left  rested  on  the  town 
and  mountain  of  Frauenalli. 

General  Moreau  having  obtained  in- 
timation that  the  archduke  had  not  re- 
ceived all  the  reinforcements  he  expected, 
resojved  to  prevent  the  impending  attack. 
He  reinforced  himself  on  the  8th  with  the 
whole  of  the  centre  column,  commanded 
by  general  St.  Cyr.  In  the  morning  of  the- 
9th,  while  the  archduke  was  completing 
his  dispositions  and  arranging  th^  different 
corps  which  were  to  be  engaged  on  the 
following  day,  he  found  himself  attacked 
in  every  point  of  his  position  by  the  whole 
French  army.  They -directed  their  prin- 
cipal efforts  against  the  left  of  the  impe- 
rialists, and  endeavoured  to  turn  it  by 
passing  round  the  mountains.  Though 
all  the  troops  intended  to  form  the  left 
of  the  Austrian  line  were  not  yet  arrived, 


general 'Reim,  by  whom  it  was  oouducteKl^ 
made  a  fir<'^  resistance^  He  repulsed 
four  successive  attacks ;  but  the  French^ 
having  made  a  fifth  with  fresh  troops,  au«l 
the  Saxons  who  were  ordered  to  support 
general  Keim  not  havings  yet  come  up,  he 
was«  obliged  to  abandon  his  posttipu 
which  the  French  had  outflaiiked,  and  to 
Ml  back  to  Pfortzheim,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Saxons. 

The  archduke  had  been  more  fortunate 
on  his  right  and  in  front,  where  he  had 
completely  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  the 
French.  But  the  retrograde  movemeut 
of  general  Keim  ha  vine  entirely  uncovered 
the  left  of  the  army,  and  enabled  the  enemy 
to  take  possession  of  the  mountains  which 
commanded  it,  the  'prince  Mas*  himself 
subjected  to  the  necessity  of  quitting  the 
field  of  battle,  and  of  retreating  towards 
Pfortzheim,  where  he  arrived  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  imperialists  lost  in  this  action  2000 
men,  of  whom  1000  were  made  prisoners^ 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  equally  great, 
but  the  victory  enabled  them  to  detach  the 
Austrian^  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine, 
and  from  the  fortified  towns  of  Philips* 
burg  and  Manheim.  Both  of  these  places 
had  been  supplied  wfth  sufficient  gar- 
risons before  ^hey  were  invested  by  the 
French. 

The  archduke  was  of  opinion  that  the 
enemy  would  be  obliged  to  leave  behind 
them  a  portion  of  th^  army  to  blockade 
the  captured  fortresses,  and  thus  the  gar- 
risons of  Philipsburg  and  Manheim  might 
almost  entirely  interrupt  the  communi- 
cation between  the  armies  of  Moreau  and 
Jourdan.  In  conformity  with  his  views, 
the  garrisons  of  Manheim,  and  Philipsburg 
made  many  useful  excursions,  interrupted 
and  prevented  the  formation  of  the,enemy's 
magazines,  and  captured  some  French 
couriers  and  detachments  in  the  very  heart 
of  Pranconia. 

The  armies  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
and  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,-  being  now 
enabled  to  co-operate  with  each  other, 
Moreau  seized  upon  Stutgard,  and  obliged 
theduke  of  Wurtemburg,  the  margrave  of 
Badeor  and  all  the  prmcea  of  Suabia,  to 
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«ye  fpr  peace.  Afler  tbis,  he  resumed 
bis  mareh,  and  experienced;  on  the  l&th 
of  July,  the  iinst  -attack  of  the  eoerny  at 
DuDselchiagea;  where  two  French  demi- 
iHrigades  wet^e  defeated^  and  nearly  cut 
ia  pieces,  but  a  combat  of  two  days  dura- 
tion at  Nereshekn,  terminated  oncle  more 
in  faTpr  of  the  assailants.  , 

The  invading  armies  now  advanced  to 
the  centre  of  Germany,  along  both  sides  of 
the  Danube  ;  one  traversing  JPranconia, 
a  province  abundantly  provided  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  other  taking  the 
rout  of  Upper  Suabia,  a  country  entirely 
destitute  of  resources.  >Vhile  general 
Ferino  penetrated  beyond  the  lake  of 
Constance^  Moreau  compelled  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  to  sue  for  peace,  and  Jpurdan, 
seizing  on  Nuremburg,  Ingoldstadt,  and 
Ambei^,  and  making  incursions,  as  far  as 
Hatisbon,  menaced  the  bouse  of  Austria 
with  inevitable  ruin. 

At  this  critical  period,  notwithststnding 
its  armies  had  been  repeatedly  discomfited 
in  Italy,  and  all  its  possessions  in  that 
quarter,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua, 
were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  displayed  the  most  heroic  firm- 
Bess,  relying  implicitly  on  the  gallantry  of 
the  troops,  and  tne  fortitude  of  their  cam- 
inander,  who  bad.  hitherto  retired  step 
by  step,  baffling  the  superior  numbers  and 
rapid  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  archduke  having  received  consider- 
able supplies  of  men  and  artillery,  de- 
termined at  length  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  victorious  armies  ;  for,  by  over- 
coming one,  he  knew  that  he  should  arrest 
the, career  of  both,  and  liberate  Germany 
from  the  invaders,  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves detestal^le  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
.concluded  that  by  leaving  a  part  of  his 
forces  to  keep  general  Moreau  in  check, 
he  might  gain  some  marches  over  him, 
and  fall  unexpectedly  with  the  rest  of  his 
army  on  general  Jourdan.  The  aVchduke 
was.  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  this  plan  exposed  him.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  left  Moreau  with  little 
opposition  or  impediment ;  but  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  general  would  hear  of  his 
march  teo  late  to  afford  the  least  assist- 


ance V>  his  colleague,  and  that  even  irhem 
he  heard  of  it,  he  wouJd  be  tempted  to 
postpone  his  retreat,  and  to  attack  the 
insignificant  force  opposed  to  him,  by  the 
liope  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
Jourdan.  The  event  bore,  testitipony  to 
the  justice  of  the  archduke's  conjectures, 
and  fully  corresponded  with  his  expec* 
tations. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  ]3rince  Charles 
made  at  Donawert  every  preparation  for 
the  execution  of  the  plan  w^hich  he  had 
formed.  He  left  one  half  of  Lis  array  with 
general  Latour,  with  orders  to  defen^ 
Bavaria  and  the  river  Lech.  On  the  15th, 
having  recalled  all  the  corps  en  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube,  he  ordered  the  bridge 
of  Ponawert  to  be  burnt,  and  left  that 
town  with  20,000  of  his  best  troops.  The 
next  day  he  continued  to  march  rapidly 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
crossed  that  river  on  the  17th  at  Nenburg 
and  Ingoldstadt.  He  halted  on  the  17th 
and  18th  before  these  two  towns/  His 
first  resolution  was  to  attack  a  colittnn  of 
Jourdan's  army  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Nuremburg,  and  threa  ened 
Ratisbon  ;  but  he  was  informed  oti  the 
night  of  the  I8tb,  that  general  Warten- 
sleben  had  been  driven  trora  the  towii 
of  Amberg,  and  had  retreated  to  Schwarten- 
feldt,  behind  the  river  Naab. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the 
position  of  the' armies  of  Jourdan  and 
VVartensleben,  the  intended  movement  of 
the  archduke  became  extremely  danger- 
ous, as  it  rendered  his  communication  with 
that  general  very  precarious,  and,  should 
he  be  obliged  to  retire,  would  render  that 
intention  extremely  difficult.  } 

The  prince,  on  this  occasion,  altered 
his  line  of  march,  advanced  in  a  direction 
more  to  the  right,  and  arrived  on  the  20tft 
at  Hemmau.  His  vanguard,  led  by  major- 
general  Nauendort,  proceeded  on  the  samd  , 
day  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Taswang,  while  a  column  under  the  orders 
of  lieutenant-general  Hotze,  marched 
towards  Bellugricss,  at  the  same*  time, 
to  secure  the  left  of  the  archduke  and  the 
road  from  Ratisbon  to  Nuremburg.       *     • 

A  column  of  the  French  had  marched 
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from  Knretnbure  and  Ncumarkt,  as  far 
asthevfllage  ofTeiDing,  under  tfae  com- 
command  of  Behiadotte.  They  were  at- 
tacked on  th^  2Siid^  genera)  Nauendorf, 
and  dislodj^ed  and  driven  b^ck  to 
Neinnarkt.  ffwaa  again  attacked  aft  that 
pla'ce  by  tlife  tnrfted  colmnns  of  tlie  arcfb- 
difbe  and  general  flotze,  and  parsned  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Altdorf^  to  which 
place  it  retired. 

These  prelimmary  successes  having 
placed  the  fu-chduke  on  the  right  flank 
and  even  in  the  rear  of  general  Jourdan's 
army,  who  was  still  upon  the  Naab,  he 
hastened  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of 
his  situation.  The  whole  army  set  forward 
on  tbe  ^th,  divided  into  seven  columns, 
of  which  three  marched  against  the 
French  army  while  the  others  were  de- 
signed to  turn  it  on  the  right  and  left. 

As  soon  as  Jourdan  was  informed^  of-^ 
'%6r»addtte*s  defeat,  and  of  the  movements 
diiKected  against  himself,   he  abandoned, 
with  precipitation,  all  the  posts  which  he 
occupied,  and  retired  to  Amberg  on  the 
ni^ht  of  the  ^rd  of  August.     The  Aus- 
trians,    without  giving    him    leisure    for 
recollection,   attacked   him  on  the  ^th, 
and  ^compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  Sultz- 
bacbjeavihg  900  men  in  die  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  who  cut  in  pieces  two  battalions 
of  Ilia  rear-guard.  *  During  eight  days  of 
continued  retreat,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
halted  near  Lauringen  and  Scliwienfurt, 
Jourdan    was    pursued    and    incessantly 
harassed  by  the  imperial  light  troops,  who 
JTrequently  intercepted   his  couriers,    and 
obtained  possession  of  a  part  of  his  bag- 
gage.    The  celerity  of  his  retreat  prevented 
the  archduke  from   coming  up   with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  and  forcing  bim  to 
engage.    The   prince,   however,    directed 
the  march  of  the  different  cc^umns  with 
so  much  ability,  that  one  of  them  reached 
Kuremburg  before  the  French,  and   pre- 
vented   them  from   passing  through  that 
town  and  along  the  great  road  to  Fran- 
conia.     This  skilful  manoeuvre  compelled 
Jourdan's  army  to  retire  by  a  worse  and 
a  longer   rout,    obliged    that  general   to 
repass  the  Mein  with  his  whole  army,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  prospect  of  a  junction 


.  with  Moreau,  or  ^f  Mt^vioc  iMm  Jilm  the 
most  trivial  assistance.  The  retreat  at 
its  commencement  was  cdmlucte^  with 
the  utmost  r^ularity^  and  without  the 
slightest  loss  ;  bvt  no  sooner  >faad  tthe  Ai- 
gitives  reached  like  nsighbourhoMl  of 
Wurtsburg,  than  tfaey  were  oace  raone 
overtaken  and  defeated,  and,  bakig  seized 
with  terror,  immediately  disbanded. 
Deserted  by  the  greatsr  part  of  fais  army, 
Jourdan  fled  wi3i  fais  few  Temaining  fol- 
lowers towards  DttMseldorf,  while  the 
gallant  general  Marceau  made  a  useless 
sacrifice  of  his  life  in  attempttag  to  effect 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  his  commander. 
It  has  been  sometimes  advaaoed  as  seq 
apology  for  war,  that  st  developes  Uiose 
talents,  and  displays  those  virtues,  which 
would  not  have  been  called  forth  in  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  common  life,  and  k  is 
pleasing  to  fa»ve  oar  attentaan  diverted 
from  its  horrors  and  calamities  by  escamprles 
of  this  kind.  The  ardiduka  sent  his  own 
surgeon  to  tbe  aid  of  the  unfevtonate 
gen<bral,  and,  on  his  death,  ordered  his 
own  troops  to  join  with  those  of  tbe  enemy 
in  performing  tbe  military  honors. 

The  disorderiy  coadnot  of  Ihe  araiy  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  placed  that  of 
the  Hhine  and  Moselle  in  the^inost  crilical 
position,  for  all  the  conqneste  -of  Moreau 
were  now  become  useless  in  conseq^ienoe 
of  the  retreat  of  Jourdan.    The  former, 
after  conducting  his  victorious  troops  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  * 
Dannbe  and  the  Iser,  and  proving  suc- 
cessful in  fnfe  pitched  battles,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  skimrishes,  was  now  obliged  to 
commence  bis  retreat,  which  may  be  comr 
pared,  without  injury  to  the  reputation  of 
the  French  general,  with  that  of  tbe  Tea 
Thousand  ;   more  especially  as  Xenophoa 
conducted  the   Greeks    dirough  tiie   ter- 
ritories of  a  cowardly  and  effeminate  people, 
and  exposed  only  to  occasional  and  de- 
sultory attacks,  while  Moreau  traversed 
a  country  inhabited  by  one   of  the  mo^ 
warlike  nations  of  the  universe,  and  suti- 
tained  the  regular  and  formidable  attacks 
of  a  disciplined,  niimerous^and  persevering 
enemy. 

On  the  18th  of  September  Moreau  drear 
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leather  the  difierent  eovps  of  his  -army, 
hikI,    repulsin;^  the   Austrians,   extended  . 
his    line  to    Landsberg,    Fridberg,    and 
Rain. 

General  Petrarch  having  marched  into 
the  margraviate  of  Baden,  had  successively 
driven  from  Brusebsal,  Dnrlaseh,  Carluhe, 
and  Rastadt,  several  small  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  These  detachments,  after  their 
defeat,  having  thrown  themselves  into  the 
fort  of  Kehl,  general  Petrarch  vi'as  ordered 
to  foHow  them,  and  to  attempt  a  coup  de 
main  on  that  rniportant  post,  the  capture 
of  %vhich  woold  have  eut  off  Moreau's 
principal «  coiumunication  with  France, 
and  have  multiplied  the  diiBculties  of  hia 
retreat.  On  the  17th  of  September  be 
cansed  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  fort 
of  Kehl  by  two  batfaUions,  who  carried 
k  by  storm,  killed  1300  men,  took  800 
prisoners,  and  Jbrced  the  remainder  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine.  But  one  of 
the  two  staff  officers  who  conducted  the 
attack  having  been  killed  in  tlie  action 
and  the  other  taken  prisoner;  the  inferior 
officers,  deprived  of  their  .leaders^  supplied 
their  place  with  but  Uftle  intelligence  and 
activity.  With  a  d^ree  of  negligence 
aearcely  credible,  they  omitted  the  obvious 
precaution  of  immediately  breaking  down 
the  bridge  of  Kehl,  and  permitted  the 
soldiers  to  ramble  in  disorder  about  the 
tb^n  and  fort.  Meanwhile  a  reinforce-^ 
ment  of  dOOO  men,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action  had  marched  from  Strasburg, 
passed  over  the  bridge,  and  attacked  and 
easily  routed  the  Austrians,  wi>o,  sup* 
posing  the  engagement  at  an  end,  were 
entirely  off  their  guard.  They  were 
driven  from  the  fort  of  Kehl  and  from  all 
the  entrenehments,  with  the  loss  of  400 
men.  Thus  wer^  they  deprived  by  a  few 
moments  of  improvidence  and  disorder, 
of  an  invaluable  post  which  afterwards 
cost  them  so  enormous  an  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure.  Few  examples  can  be  ad- 
duced which  have  more  ^twkingly  proved 
the  absolute  necessity  in  war  of  unremitting 
vigilance,  or  more  clearly  shown  the  fatal 
consequences  which  may  result  from  a 
single    mistake  or    from    a    moment   of 


forgetfolness.  The  inadvertence  of  the 
officer  on  wkoBi  tbe  coomMud  at  Keht 
devolved  by  the  loss  of  his  miperiors,  cofst 
the  empei»or,  in  the  se<|uel,  ma»y  thousands 
of  his  best  soldiers,  and  occasioned  tbe 
most  enormous  demands  upon  his  treasury* 

Pressed  on  his  rear  by  general  FetrarGh, 
who  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
ConrtKehl,  aud  turned  on  both  flanks  by 
generals  Nauendorf  and  Frolich,  Moreau 
was  obliged  to  recommence  his  retreat. 
On  the  20thr  he  repassed  the  Leek  at 
Augsburg  and  Rain,  marched  up  the 
Danube  ia  close  coluuuis,  and  arrived 
on  the  22Bd  at  Weissenhausen.  His  plan 
was  to  retire  across  the  duchy  of  Wurtem* 
berg  and  tbe  county  of  Baden,  througlv 
Ulm,  Stutgard,  Canstadt,  aad  Kehl.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  sent  forward  tho 
commissaries  of  provisions,  the  army 
bakers,  and  a  part  of  the  baggage.  The 
wlroie  of  the  escort  was  captured  oar  the 
2Snd,  on  the  road  from  Ulm  to  Stutgard, 
by  aa  Austrian  detachment  from,  die  latter 
town. 

Having  passed  tlie  DaBiiJ[>e,  with  tbe 
apparent  intention  of  assisting  his  defeated 
colleague,  the ,  archdnke  ordered  a  prc^ 
clamation  to  be  read  at  tbe  head  of  every 
battalion,  in  which  it  was  statsd,  that  the 
comroander-in  chief  expected  every  thing 
from  his  soldiers,  and  was  conscious  tha* 
the  momentary  success  of  the  enemy  io 
another  q^uarter,  and  the  measures  be  was 
obliged  to  pursoe  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  would  not  diminish  any  of  the 
energy  and  valor  so  frequratly  diapJayed 
by  his  own  army.  He  added,  that  the 
momenjt  would  soon  arrive  wheu  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
new  laureh,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  hoped 
that  the  signal  for  combat  would  be  also 
the  signal  for  victory, 

Afler  having  crossed  the;  Lech,  Mjoreau 
ascended  along  the  banks  of  die  Danube^ 
and  stationed  his  head  quarters  at  iJlni* 
During  the  whole  of  his  roovementis,  he 
was  harassed  and  distressed  by  the  vior 
lence  of  the  peasantry,  who  denied,  his 
troops  tbe  most  urgent  necessaries',  and 
treated  their  lead^s  vrith  every  variety  of 
insult.    Tbe  excessive  contributions  raised 
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by  the  French^  and  their  depredations  and 
outrag^es  on  the  inhabitants  of  Suabia,  bad 
irritated  the  laiter  to  the  highest  degree. 
They  supported  Mrith  impatience  the 
presence  and  the  yoke.of  these  greedy  and 
tyrannical,  conquerors.  The  .  peasants 
every  where  flew  to  arms,  massacred  or 
took  prisoners  the  smaller  detachments 
of  the  French,  seized  their  sick  and 
wounded,  pillaged  their  magazines,  and 
retook  a  part  of  those  spoils  of  which  they 
themselves  had  been  plundered.  The 
Austrian  generals  taking  advantage  of  the 
disposition  of  the  natives,  pointed  out  to 
them  the  most  eligible  places  for  assemblings 
placed  at  their  head  officers  of  experience, 
and  posted  their  new  auxiliaries  in  the 
woods,  in  the  defiles,  and  on  the  mountains, 
through  which  they  had  to  pass. 

Menaced  at  the  same  time  in  every 
point  by  the  imperialists  and  the  armed 
peasants,  and  opposed  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  surrounding  country,  Moreau  was 
placed  in  the  most  critical  situation. 
To  escape  from  Suabia  called^  for  more 
determined  courage  and  for  greater  efforts 
than  had  been  required  to  enable  him  to 

Eenetrate  into  it.     It  was  incumbent  on 
\m  to  fight  that  he  might  retire  ;  his  safety 
could  result  only  from  a.  victory.  ' 

Surrounded  by  a -multitude  of  small 
corps  scattered  over  a  great  number  of 
points,  he  was  sensible  that  instead  of 
tkcing  them  all  at  the  same  time,  his  situa-. 
tion  demanded  the  adoption  of  a  contrary 
disposition,  and  that  he  ought  to  march 
ill'  a  mass  and  in  very  close  order.  By 
thus  concentrating  his  army,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  attack  with. superior  force, 
and  to  break  thrdiftgh  son>e  one  point  of 
the  circle  which  was  forming  around  him. 
In  order  to  relieve  his  army  from  the 
burden  of  the  sick,  the 'wounded,  and  the 
train  of  equipage,  so  properly  denominated 
by  the  Roinans,  Impedimenta,  he  sent  into 
Switzerland  by  ^e  way  :of  Schafiliausen, 
a  great  part  of^  his 'heavy,  ba^age,  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers. 
On  their  entrance  into  the  territory  of  Switr 
aerland,  they  werd /disarmed  by  the  troops 
which  the  cantons  hUd  assembled  on  their 
frontiers,  and  aent  into  France.     Moreau 


by  this  means  disengaged  himself  from 
every  incumbrance  that  might  impede 
hb  retreat,  and  retained  only  those 
troops  which  were  best  calculated  for 
action. 

After  ihe  engagement  of  the  dOtb,  M. 
de  Latour  advanced  as  far  as  Grouth 
and  Steiiihausen,  presenting  his  front  to. 
Moreau,.  who  was  posted  between  Schns* 
senreid  and  a  small  lake  called  the 
Feder  See.  The  situation  of  the  latter 
general  became  every  day  more  and  more 
precarious,  and  bis  retreat  more  difficult. 
The  corps  of  general  Petrarch  posted 
between  the  sources  of  the  Necker  and 
of  the  Danube,  incessantly  harassed  his 
rear.  He  retained  no  longer  any  cpm* 
munication  with  Finance ;  and,  reduced 
to  absolute  dependence  on  his  own  forces,, 
he  could  only  rely  for  safety  on  the  courage, 
of  his  troops,  on  the  skill  of  his  ma- 
noeuvres, and  the  inadvertence  of  h\% 
enemies.  - 

The  corps  of  M .  Latour  being  the  most 
numerous,  the  nearest,  and  consequently, 
the  most  to  be  feared,  Moreau  resolved  to 
make  a  new  effort  against  it.  He  judged 
that  general  Nauendorf,  having  separated 
hinkself  from  De  Latour,  the  right  of  the 
latter  would  be  unprotected,  and  might 
be  attacked  with  advantage.  He  made 
his  dispositions  with  great  ability,  and  they 
were  executed  with  secresy,  promptitude^ 
and  success. 

In  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  October,  he 
Qiade  the  left  wing  of  his  army  cross  the 
Danube  at  Reidlingen.  It  recrossed  that 
rirer  at  Munderkringen,  and  at  day-break, 
fell  upon  the  right  of  the  Austrian  army^ 
posted  between  the  Danube  and  the  Feder 
See.  Major-general  Kospoth,  who  com- 
manded this  right  wing,  having  been  de- 
ficient in  vigilance,  was  surprised  aud 
completely  beaten.  Nearly  two  battalions 
were  cut  off,  and  the  rest  sought  for  safety 
in  flight.  As  soon  as  Moreau  was  informed 
of  the  success  of  his  left  wing,  he  attacked 
the  whole  front  of  M.  de  Latoifr's  line, 
of  which  the  right  was  under  $;viieral 
Kospoth,  the  centre  under  prince  Fursten- 
burg,  and  the  left  under  prince  Coude  and 
general   Mercantin.      Informed   of   their 
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iuccess  againtt  the  right  of  the  im- 
perialists, he  iBade  a  iaint  and  distant 
attack  on  the  centre,  which  occupied  an 
excellent  position  on  the  heights  of  Groutb. 
The  left  was  attacked  at  the  same  time, 
but  so  feebly,  that  it  could  easily  have 
advanced  and  flanked  the  enemy's  corps, 
which  was  making  the  attack  of  Grouth. 
De  Latoar,  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
genera]  Kospotb,  urged  by  prince  Fursten- 
burg,  and  distrusting  the  firmness  of  his 
infantry,  among  which  there  were  a  great 
number  of  recruits  and  of  new  battalions, 
ordered  at  the  same  time  the  retreat  of  the 
centre  and  the  left,  enjoining  thut  any  one  of 
the  two  columns  which  should  arrive  first, 
at  a  place  where  there  was  only  one  road 
for  both,  should  continue  its  march,  and 
that  the  other  should  halt  and  cover  its 
retreat.  An  admirable  expedient  which 
accelerated  the  speed  of  every  rival  corps, 
and  Huhjerted  the  most  sluggish  and  tardy 
of  the  t>AO  to  the  necessity  of  a  disad- 
vantageous conflict  with  the  enemy. 

The  different  regiments  of  Austrian 
infantry  which  composed  the  centre,  were 
probably  informed  of  this  disposition,  for 
they  retired  with  a  precipitation  which 
approached  nearly  to  flight.  The  corps  of 
Conde  therefore,  which  followed  behind 
nore  slowly,  found  itself  charged  with 
covering  the  retreat,  general  Mercantin 
having,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which 
he  received,  fallen  back  towards  MuK 
hausen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fugitives 
of  the  right  wing  and  the  baggage,  sought 
for  safety  by  retreating  from  Biberach  to 
Uhmedorf,  where  the  infantry  had  to  pass 
a  deep  and  marshy  ford,  which  retarded 
its  progress.  On  the  oth^  side  of  the 
ford,  the  road  of  Ochsenansen  passes  over 
a  very  high  and  long  mountain,  •which 
was  covered  with  more  than  600  waggons, 
laden  with  baggage  and  ammunition,  and 
with  all  the  artillery.  Such  was  the  po- 
sition of  the  Austrian  army  when  the  enemy 
came  up  with  the  prince  Cond^,  who  formed 
the  rear-guard. 

In  this  situation,  at  once  dangerous  and 
honouiable,  the  prince  of  Conde  displayed 
the  talents  of  an  able  general,  and  his 
army    the  most    determined    intrepidity* 

Vol.  I. 


Having  sustained  all  the  weight  of  the 
French  army,  he  attacked  it  with  success, 
and  was  indebted  to  the  prowess  of  the 
duke  D'£nghien  for  the  favourable  result 
of  three  successive  charges  of  cavalry. 
Had  not  the  skill  and  firmness  of  Condi's 
army  accorded  with  the  importance  o(  the 
emergency,  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  , 
array,  its  equipage  and  artillery  would  hav^ 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
successes  of  the  archduke  would  have 
placed  hhn  between  the  army  ofMoreau 
and  that  of  Jourdan,  reinforced  by  the  sue 
cours  which  it  had  received  on  its  retura 
to  the  Rhine. 

After  these  and  subsequent  dispositions, 
the  centre  of  the  French,  to  which  the  ar- 
tillery and  all  the  baggage  had  been  con- 
trasted, was  covered  on  the  ri^ht  by  the 
corps  which  was  marching  to  the  forest 
towns,  and  on  its  left  by  the  two  division!^ 
which  had  passed  the  Danube.  Thus  did 
the  army  retreat  in  three  parts  in  parallel 
lines,  the  right  and  the  left  opening  the 
march,  and  protecting  the  centre.  It  was^ 
in  this  regular  and  well-arranged  order  of 
retreat  that  Moreau  directed  his  course- 
towards  the  mountains  of  Suabia,  and 
prepared  to  force  their  defiles^ 

Or  the  ist  of  October,  general  Desaix 
having  formed  a  junction  with  the  two 
divisions  which  had  passed  the  Danube,, 
made  an  attack  on  general  Petrarch,  de^ 
feated  him,  and  drove  him  from  Schwey- 
ningen  and  from  the  towns  of  Rothwiel 
and  Velfingen,  two  very  important  posts,, 
without  which  the  French  would  have  been 
mable  to  penetrate  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest. 

TlVhatever  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  possessing  the  post  of  Rothwiel,  it 
by  no  means  decided  the  certainty  or 
safety  of  their  retreat :  they  had  only  sur- 
mounted a  part  of  the  difficulties  by  which 
it  was  attended,  and  the  most  formidable 
impediment  still  remained.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  French  should 
force  their  way  through  the  valley  of  Kint- 
zig  to  Kehl,  or  through  the  vailey  of  Heti 
to  Freyburg. 

The  last  of  these  routs  was  adopted,  and 
the  centre  of  the  French  army,  which  its 
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two  wings  had  hitherto  preceded,  and 
which  had  inarched  in  a  parallel  line  be- 
hind thein^  advanced  in  its  turn  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  valley  of  Hell.  Having 
forced  a  close  column,  it  attacked,  on  the 
10th,  colonel  D*Apre,  who  defended  the 
entrance  of  the  valley.  The  'inferiority  of 
his  forces  did  not  admit  of  a  successful 
defence.  He  was  driven  from  post  to 
post  and  severely  wounded.  The  French 
at  length  succeeded  in  passing  this  ter- 
rible defile,  situated  between  the  towns 
of  Neustadt  and  Freyburg.  It  is  six  mileis 
long,  and  in  many  places  not  more  than 
ten  paces  wide.  A  proverb  of  the  country 
^ays,  that  in  this  place  we  meet  with 
Paradise  and  Hell.  There  is  an  inn  on  the 
right  bank  called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Having  passed  the  defile,  Moreau  arrived 
on  the  13th  at  Freyburg,  from  whence  he 
drove  the  Austrians,  and  afterwards 
advanced  beyond  this  city,  the  possession 
of  which  secured  and  completed  his 
retreat. 

Moreau  having  thus  escaped  all  the 
dangers  attending  his  enterprise,  having 
conducted  his  army  without  any  con^ 
isiderable  loss  over  the  mountains  of  Sua- 
bia,  hsiving  Obtained  by  the  possession  of 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the 
two  bridges  of  Huningen  and  Brisach, 
a  safe  and  perfect  communication  with 
France,  might  have  been  expected  to  rest 
content  with  the  laurels  he  had  gained,  and 
to  have  retired  with  the  army  so  miracu- 
lously preserved,  across  the  Rhine.  Ac- 
customed, however,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  to  successes,  for  which 
-he  was  indebted  to  the  errors  of  the  Aus- 
trian generals,  he  determined,  if  possible, 
to  crown  his  retreat  with  a  victory.  He 
was  anxious  to  defeat  the  archduke,  and 
to  relieve  the  fort  of  Kehl  from  its  block- 
ade. With  these  intentions  he  entered, 
on  the  J  8th  of  October,  the  valley  of 
Kintzig,  and  marched  to  meet  prince 
Charles,  who  had  arrived,  on  the  16th,  at 
Mofburg,  where  he  took  the.  command  of 
M.  de  Latour's  army,  which  had  been 
joined  by  the  corps  of  !Na«endorf  and 
Petrarch. 

J3efore  we  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 


battles  which  took  place  between  the  ITiti 
and  27th  of  October,  and  which  decided 
the  issue  of  this  campaign,  it  is  material 
to  state  the  positions  respectively  occupied 
by  the  two  armies  at  the  first  of  those 
periods.  The  line  formed  by  the  Aus- 
trian army  had  its  right  against  the  Rhine, 
extended  itself  along  the  river  Eltz,  crossed 
the  mountains  of  Simonswald,  and  ter- 
minated on  the  left  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valleys  of  St.  Peters  and  St.  Megers,  wheie 
prince  Conde  and  general  Frolicli  were 
posted.  The  right  of  the  French  army 
occupied  the  mouth  of  the  valleys  just 
mentioned,  from  whence  tbeir  line  passed 
by  Simonswald,  Waldkirch,  Emendingen, 
in  front  of  the  Eltz  and  Kintzingen,  near 
the  Rhine,  to  which  river  tlieir  le(t  ex- 
tended^ 

It  was  in  these  positions  that  the  im- 
perial and  republican  armies  disputed  the 
possession  of  the  Brisgau.  On  the  18th,, 
the  duke  D'Enghein,  who  commanded 
prince  Conde's  advanced  guard,  defeated 
the  right  of  the  French,  from  whom  he 
captured  the  formidable  posts  of  Hohl- 
graben,  St.  Megers,  and  St.  Peters.  On 
the  same  day  general  Frolich  made  himself 
master  of  some  important  points  in  the  val- 
ley of  Hell. 

These  actions  were  only  the  preludes 
to  a  general  engagement,  for  which  the 
archduke  had  made  the  following  dispo* 
sitions.  The  right  of  his  army,  commanded 
by  Latour,  was  to  attack  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Kintzingen  ;  general  Wartenslebeu, 
with  the  centre,  was  ordered  to  carry  the 
heights  behind  the  village  of  Malmertingen ; 
general  Petrarch,  at  the  head  of  the  left 
wing,  was  directed  to  advance  on  the  rOad 
from  Kiembach  to  Emindingen,  while 
general  M eerfield,  with  one  brigade,  w  as 
to  penetrate  the  woods  on  the  left,  and 
prince  Frederic  of  Orange,  with  another 
brigade,  to  gain  the  commanding  parts 
of  the  mountains  in  order  to  turn  the  right 
of  the  French,  who  were  to  be  attacked 
at  the  same  time  at  Waldkirch,  by  general 
Nauendorf,  and  in  the  valleys  of  St.  P^eters 
and  of  Hell,  by  general  Frolich  and  prince 
Conde. 

On  the  1 9th,  in  the  morning,  all  these 
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corps  put  themselres  in  motion  towards 
the  points  of  their  destination,  but  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  qature  of 
the  ground,  retarded  their  progress.  At 
length,  however,  their  exertions  were  suc- 
cessful ;  after  repeated  struggles,  Moreau 
was  obliged  to  take  a  new  position  behind 
the  Ehz ;  and  the  archduke,  continuing 
to  move  forward,  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  two  armies  were,  on  the  night  of  the 
l^th,  within  half  cannon-shot  of  each  other. 
The  French  general  retreated  during 
the  night,  after  iiaving  sent  a  considerable 
detachment  across  the  Rhine  at  New 
Brisach,  and  destroyed  the  bridge. 

Such  was  the  result  of  Moreau's  elSbrts 
to.  maintain  himself  in  the  Brisgau.  The 
archduke  entered  Freybtirg  on  the  21st, 
and  Moreau  having  halted  at  Schlieuberg, 
twelve  miles  from  Huningen,  in  a  very 
strong  position,  the  two  armies  prepared 
for  battle.  The  right  wing  of  Moreau 
was  placed  on  the  neighbouring  heights  of 
the  villages  of  Kandern  and  Sutzenkur- 
chen.  Beginning  at  these  ,t^o  points,  his 
line  extended  along  that  chain  of  hills 
which  teriniriates  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
fifteen  miles  from  Basle,  and  passed  by 
Ober  and  Neider  Eckeuheim,  Liel, 
Schliengen,  and  Steinstadt.  His  left  was 
posted  above  the  latter  village,  beneath 
which  ran  the  Rhine.  The  centre  occupied 
i\}fe  high  grounds  of  the  villages  of  Liel  and 
Schliengen.  The  whole  front  of  the  line 
was  protected  by  a  small  river,  which  takes 
its  course  in  the  mountains  near  Kandern, 
and  runs  by  Ober  and  Neider  Eckenheim, 
Liiel,  and  Schliengen,  to  Steinstadt,  where 
it  falls  into  the  Rhine.  A  large  body  of 
infantry  in  front  of  their  centre,  was  sta- 
tioned on  a  lofty  point  between  the  villages 
of  Schliengen  and  Feldberg,  To  this 
detail  of  the  position  taken  by  Moreau,  it 
must  he  added,  that  the  high  grounds  on 
the  left  bank  of  this  river  completely  com- 
mand those  on  the  right.  This  circum- 
stance gave  the  French  a  great  advantage 
in  defending  the  approach  of  their  line. 

The  attack  of  a  series  of  positions  so 
forinidalije  and  so  admirably  connected, 
required  all  the  skill  of  the  archduke  and 
all  the    enthusiasm  with   which    he  bad 


inspired  his  soldiers.     The  piince  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  endeavour  to  turft 
round  the  heights  occufTied  by  the  right 
wing  of  the  French.     The  season  and  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads  rendered   this 
measure  extremely  tediou;i  and   doubtful 
in  its  event.     An  attack  by  open  force  in 
defiance  of  danger,  was  more  suitable  to 
circumstances,   and    to    the    enterprising 
character  of  the  archduke.     He  resolved, 
whatever  it  might  cost,  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from    the    heights    of    Kandern, 
Fuerbach,     Sutzenkurchen,    Ober,     and 
Neider  Eckenheim.    The  imperial  army 
began  its  movement  on  the  33rd,  in  four 
columns :  the  two  commanded  by  Cond4 
and  the  prince  of  Furstenburg,  received 
instructions  to  manoeuvre  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as   to  prevent   the  republicans  from 
detaching  any  troops  from  their  left.    The 
third  and  fourth  columns  under  Latour 
and  Nauendorf,  were  instructeid  to  attack 
the  left  wing,  and,   by   marching  in  the: 
direction  of  the  Rhine,  to  endeavour  to 
turn  their  flank.     After  an  obstinate  con*^ 
ilict,  which  continued  till  night,  the  repub- 
licans were  compelled  to   retire,  and  the 
archduke  prepared  to  attack  them  on  the 
next  day  on  the  heights  of  Tannenkirchen, 
whither  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy'  had 
retired,  and   had  occupied  a  position  no 
less  formidable  than  that  from  which  he 
had  been  just  driven.     Moreau  perceiving 
that  if  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  this - 
last  post  the  Austrians  might  place^them- 
selves    between   him   and    the   bridge   of 
Huningen   or  drive   him   back    upon  the 
Rhine,    determined    to    recommence    his 
retreat,  and  to  continue  it  till  be  reached 
the  other  bank  of  the  river.     He  b^an  his 
march  during  the  night,  and  encamped  on 
the  25th,  at  Etiingen.     The  day  after  his 
army   passed    the    Rhine    at    Huningen, 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Austrians, 
who  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  last 
moments  of  its  retreat.     The  French  army 
was    protected   by   a   strong   rear-guard, 
under  the  orders  of  general  Abbatucci  and 
La  Boissiere. 

The  successes  of  Moreau,  from  the  S4th 
of  June,  the  day  on   which  he  passed  the 
Rhjine   at   Kehl,    till    his.  entrance   into 
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Bavaria,  resulting  chiefly  from  the  great 
superiority  of  his  forces,  were  not  decisive 
of  his  military  talents  ;  but  his  retreat 
Mras  a  jsatisfactory  evidence  of  his  claim  to 
the  highest  military  talents,  and  ranks 
Ijim  amongst  the  most  distinguished  gene- 
rals. He  conducted  the  army  with  inBnit^ 
skill  in  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  corps 
which  surrounded  him,  and  selected,  with 
consummate  judgment,  the  opportunities 
of  attacking  and  defeating  them  in  suc- 
.cession.  His  movement  against  Latqur 
was  well  combined,  and  it  was  to  the 
success  of  that  manoeuvre  that  he  owed 
the  safety  of  his  retreat,  which  was  ju- 
dicious and  methodical.  He  saved  his 
sick  and  wounded,  his  artillery  and  his 
baggage.  The  gallantry,  abilities,  and 
good  fortune,  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
were  not  less  conspicuous.  He  had  liberated 
Germany  from  the  yoke  of  France,  and  an 
excellent  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
of  conveying  succours  to  Italy.  But  that 
intention  was  prevented  by  the  severity 
of  winter,  and  as  he  durst  not  leave  the 
Brisgau,  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
Moreau,  the  conquest  of  Kehl,  and  other 
offensive  measures  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  his  troops  while 
in  winter  quarters. 

The  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse  were  not  of  equal  importance 
with  those  which  have  been  just  recorded. 
A  severe  indisposition  having  obliged 
general  Jourdan  to  resign  the  command, 
it  was  conferred  on  general  Bournonville, 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern 
army.  The  posts  of  the  Austrians  and 
tlie  French  between  the  Lahn  and  the 
Sieg  in  the  vicinity  of  Meutz,  and  along 
the  Rhine  as  far  south  as  Landau,  were 
engaged  in  continual  skirmishes,  which, 
though  accompanied  by  a  copious  effusion 
of  human  blood,  produced  no  beneficial 
consequences  to  either  of  the  contending 
parties.  The  bridges  across  the  Moselle 
had  been  totally  swept  away  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  waters,  which  a  rain  of 
twelve  days  without  intermission,  had 
swelled  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  the 
wrecks  of  these  destroyed  the  bridges 
Jbetween  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 


the  isle  of  Nieuwied,  The  Austrian,^ 
appear  to  have  conjectured  that  general 
Bournonville  had  been  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  dispatching  a  number  of  his 
troops  to  defend  the  places  which  were 
threatened,  and  by  this  means  had  weaken- 
ed his  force  upon  the  Lower  Rhine 
Acting  under  this  persuasion,  they  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  division  of  general 
Grenier,  which  they  concluded  to  be 
surrounded  with  water,  and  on  the  20th 
of  October  made  six  debarkations  between 
Andernach  and  Baccarach^  that  Grenier 
might  be  induced  to  weaken  his  force  by 
sending  detachments  to  oppose  them.  But 
their  troops  were  attacked  bv  Kleber  and 
Championette,  when  the  whole  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners  or  perished  in  the 
water.  The  imperialists,  in  the  mean  time, 
threatened  the  bridge,  and  attempted  to 
carry  it  or  destroy  it  by  a  terrible  discharge 
of  bomb-shells  and  balls  ;  but  the  tre- 
.mendous  fire  of  the  French  batteries  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  without  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose. 

The  Austrians  who  had  proceeded  from 
Montz  to  the  Lower  Nahe,  were  posted 
with  their  left  wing  on  the  heights  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kreutznatch,  and  their  right 
on  the  hill  of  Rochusberg,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  thepassage  of  Bingen.  On  the 
26th,the  right  wing  of  general  Bournonville's 
army,  engaged  the  Austrian  line  between 
Kreutznatch  and  Kayserslautern,  obliged 
them  to  abandon  their  position,  and  retreat 
behind  the  Seltz.  As  soon  as  the  army 
of  Moreau  had  effected  the  passage  of  thp 
Rhine,  two  divisions  of  it  were  sent  to 
Landau,  and  a  division  from  the  forces 
of  Bournonville  to  the  vicinity  of  Kay- 
serslautern. These  divisions  dispersed 
the  Austrians  in  the  Hundsruck  arid 
Palatinate ;  and  general  Hotze  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  to  his  entrenched  camp  of 
Manheim,  where  he  experienced  many 
severe  attacks  from  the  republican  troops. 

This  event  was  regarded  by  the  directory 
as  an  important  victory,  but  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  no  decisive  movement  on  either 
side.  It  was  believed  that  this  reciprocal 
Inaction  would  soon  be  followed  by  a 
suspension    of  hostilities  on  the  Lower 
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Rhine,  and  this  belief  was  cpnfirined  by 
the  repeated  conferences  of  the  Austrian 
and  French  generals  at  Nteuwied.  Generals 
•Kray  and  Kleber  concluded  on  the  6th 
of  December,  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
which  stipulated  that  the  Austrians  should 
retire  behind,  the  Seig,  and  the  French 
behind  the  the  Wapper :  that  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  the  river  Nahe  should 
be  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two 
armies  ;  and  that  upon  giving  ten  days 
previous  Warning,  they  should  mutually 
be  at  liberty  to  commence  hostilities  and 
to  reoccupy  the  posts  which  they  held 
before  the 'Suspension.  The  conclusion 
of  this  armistice  excited  much  displeasure 
on  the  part  of  the  archduke,  and  was 
disarvowed  by  the  higher  powers  on  both 
sidest^  Whether  the  suspension,  however, 
was  in  reality  welcome  or  unwelcome  to 
France  or  Austria,  its  conditions  were 
scrupulously  observed ;  a  result  to 
which  the  opposing  armies  wei^e  com- 
pelled by  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  which  they 
occupied.  The  country  on  the  right 
of  the  Rhine  from  Mentz  to  Dusseldorf  is 
exceedingly  mountainous,  much  covered 
with  forests,  and  intersected  by  a  great 
number  of  little  rivers  or  rather  torrents, 
which  overflow  the  valleys  during  winter. 
There  are  very  few  roads,  and  those  are 
almost  impassable  during  the  winter. 
When  that  season  arrives,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  an  army  to  act ;  and  it  was 
therefore  extremely  natural  for  the  generals 
on  both  sides  to  save  their  soldiers  from 
unnecessary  fatigues,  and  to  agree  on 
a  state  of  inaction  to  which  they  were 
compelled  by  irresistable  circumstances. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign, 
the  respective  armies  of  Moreau  and  the 
archduke  were  separated  by  the  Rhine, 
about  the  whole  length  of  its  course  from 
Basle  to  Cologne;  but  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  suspension  of  arms,  great 
battles  and  decisive  movements  were  even  in 
this  quarter  no  longer  to  be  expected,  and 
military  curiosity  was  diverted  from  the 
combined  movements  of  the  hostile  forces 
to  the  sieges  carried  on  against  the  fortress 
of  Kehl  and  the  bridge  of  Huningen,  events 


of  so  much  importance,  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  them,  and  in  their  in- 
fluence on  the  next  campaign,  as  to  demand 
a  more  than  casual  notice.  The  celebrated 
fort  of  Kehl,  so  often  taken  and  retaken 
in  difierent  wars  between  France  and  the 
empire,  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  to  the  town  and  citadel 
of  Strasburg.  Before  the  war  it  conmiuni- 
cated  with  diat  fortress  by  a  bridge,  built 
upon  piles,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by 
an  island.  This  bridge  formed  the  prin- 
cipal communication  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  had  been  broken  down  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostiHties^  At  this  period  the 
fortifications  of  Kehl,  once  the  bulwark 
of  Germany,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed- 
I  have  already  recorded  the  capture  of 
this  fort  by  the  republicans,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign.  From  the  time 
of  its  capture  they  hastened  to  make  it, 
if  possible,  impregnable  ;  and,  to  render 
it  more  difficult  of  approach  and  of  attack, 
they  covered  it  by  an  entrenched  camp, 
the  right  of  which  was  flanked  by  an  island 
in  the  river,  and  by  an  elbow  of  the  river 
itself.  Its  left  extended  to  the  fort.  The 
front,  which  was  more  advanced  than  the 
wings,  was  covered  by  a  strong  dyke, 
armed  with  redoubts  and  protected  by  a 
good  ditch.  It  concealed  the  entrenched 
camp,  and  thus  secured  it  from  the  fire 
of  the  cannon.  They  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  approach  by  cuts  made  in 
the  Kintzig  and  the;  Schutter,  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Rhine  near 
Kehl. 

The  retrograde  march  of  Moreau,  and 
the  capture  of  Kehl^by  general  Petrarch, 
who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  lost  it  again 
on  the  same  day,  made  the  French  redouble 
their  labour  and  exertions  to  complete 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  fort  and  of 
the  entrenched  camp.  They  supplied  it 
with  >  a  numerous  artillery,  and,  to  render 
the  communication  with  Strasburg  more 
ready  and  more  certain,  they  cdu^structed 
a  flying  bridge,  and  another  of  boats. 

The  fort  of  Kehl  was  in  tiais  formidable 
state  of  defence  when  the  archduke  de- 
termined to  make  himself  tnaster  of  it 
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This  enterprise  presented  great  difficulties, 
while  it  required  the  most  severe  labour 
and  immense  preparations.  The  task 
imposed  on  the  assailants  waa  less. to  take 
a  fort  than  a  formidable,  camp  ;  and  the 
operations  Mrere  of  a  magnitude  resembling 
the  siege  of  one  army  by  another. 
The  time  that  was  necessary  to  bring 
together  the  troops,  the  workmen,  the 
artillery,  and  the  magazines,  retarded  the 
opening  of  the  siege.  More  than  half  the 
month  of  November  was  employed  iii 
making  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  other 
works  preparatory  to  opening  the  trenches. 
The  archduke,  that  he  might  be  nearer  to 
superintend  and  to  animate  the  labours 
of  the  siege,  stationed  his  quarters  at 
Affenburg,  about  ten  miles  from  Kehl. 
In  thenightofth^Slst  of  the  same  month, 
the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kintzig.  It  was  not  there, 
however,  that  the  Austrians  endeavoured 
to  make  their  principal  efforts.  Their 
worker  on  this  point  had  no  other  object 
hut  to  establish  a  cross  fire  against  the 
fart  and  the  entrenched  camp,  in  order 
to  favor  the  approach  from  the  village  of 
Kehl,  and  to  cover  the  right  flank  of  the 
real  attack.  In  the  same  night  general 
Moreatt  caused  the  garrison  to  be  rein- 
forced with:  a  strong  corps  of  infantry, 
drawn  from  Strasburg.  On  the  22nd,  at 
break  of  day,  these  troops, .  commanded 
by  general  Desaix,  made  a  vigorous  sortie, 
attacked  wilh  fixed  bayonets  the  left  of  the 
line  of  contravailation,  and  obtained  im- 
mediate po«sse8sion  of  the  village  of  Sand- 
beim,  and  of  three  redoubts^  of  which  they 
spiked  the  cannon. 

Encouraged  by  their  successes,  the 
French  attacked  the  other  redoubts  of 
the  first  line,  and  advanced  at  the  same 
time  against  the  second.  They  were  less 
fortunate  in  this  last  enterprise.  Prince 
Pi'ederic  of  Orange,  who  was  posted  with 
a  body  of  troops  behind  the  dyke  which 
joined  the  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  first 
and  second  lines,  resiisted  in  this  position 
all  the  efforts  of  the  eneipy.  After  an 
engagement,  as  bloody  as  it  was  obstinate, 
in  which  this  young  prince  exhibited  the 
.  strongest  indications  of  bravery  and  talents, 


he  prevented  the  further  advance  of  the 
French.  They  experienced  no  less  re- 
sistance in  their  attack  upon  the  other 
redoubts  of  the  first  line.  Though  sur- 
rounded, and  for  some  time  reduced  te 
dependance  on  themselves,  their  defenders 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  as&ailantft. 
In  vain  did  the  French  grenadiers  leap 
out  of  the  ditch,  and  endeavour,  by  scaling' 
the  palisadoes,  to  mount  the  parapet.  Th^y 
were  constantly  repulsed,  and  filled  the 
ditches  with  their  dead. 

The  long  defence  made  by  these  redoubts 
and  the  firmness  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
gave  time  to  general  Latour  to  collect  the 
corps  of  reserve,  and  bring  them  into  ac« 
tion.  He  retook  the  village  of  Sandheim, 
and  maintained  himself  there,  notwithr 
standing  a  fre^h  attempt  made  on  him  by 
the  French.  The  latter  were  soon  after 
attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  generals  Latour  and 
Stader,  who  dislodged  them  from  the  re> 
doubts  which  they  had  taken,  and  forced 
them  to  retire  within  their  own  lines.  The 
successful  resistance  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  wa^  highly  creditable  to  his  talents 
and  courage,  and  the  vigor  and  intrepidity 
of  the  sortie  made  by  the  French,  indicated 
the  importance  which  they  attached  or 
feigned  to  attach  to  Fort  Kehl,  for  it  must 
not  be  concealed  that  the  Austrians  after- 
wards attributed,  however  unjustly,,  the 
protracted  defence  of  that  fortress  to  the 
desire  of  pieventing  them  from  joining 
their  own  armies  in  ltaly«  If  such  was  the 
object  of  the  French,  it  better  became 
them  to  l>oast  of  their  stratagem  than  their 
enemies  to  complain  of  it 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  several  attacks, 
induced  the  archduke  Charles  to  renounce, 
for  the  present,  all  attempts  to  carry  the 
positions  of  the  enemy  by  force,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  the  operations  of  art. 
The  approaches  were  therefore  continued, 
and  a  second  parallel  was  constructed,  but 
with  incredible  labour,  the  thaw  which  oc- 
curred at  this  time  having  filled  the  trenches 
with  water,  and  rendered  the  removal  of  the 
artillery  from  one  parallel  to  the  other 
almost  ini possible.  These  obstacles  pro- 
duced new  delays  in  the  formation  of  the 
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stege  which  had  been  suocessively  re- 
tarded by  cold,  by' snow,  by  rains,  and 
by  the  overflow  of  the  Kintzig  and  the 
Schutter.  The  enemy  defended  with 
obstinacy  every  inch  of  ground.  The 
besieged  and  the  troops  which  guarded 
the  trenches  i»rere  frequently  engaged  in 
<tesu1tory  skirmishes,  which,  joined  to  an 
almost  incessant  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment, destroyed  the  lives  of  a  great 
number  of  men.  A  still  greater  number 
perished  from  disease,  occasioned  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  season.  The  sufferings  of  the  besieged, 
severe  as  they, were,  far  surpassed  those 
of  the  besiegers.  The  former,  as  well  as 
the  latter^  were  confined  within  their  works, 
without  any  protection  from  the  severities 
of  the  weather.  The  French  possessed 
also  the  decisive  advantage  of  being  as- 
sisted and  relieved  at  pleasure,  by  the 
troops  stationed  at  Strasburg,  where 
30,000  men  might  be  easily  quartered. 

But  neither  the  dangers  nor  the  fatigues 
attending  these  operations,  enfeebled  the 
confidence  of  the  Austrian  troops  or  the 
energy  of  Charles.  He  animated  the  men 
by  his  exhortations,  and  encouraged  them 
by  his  eji^ample.  He  never  ceased 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  memorable 
siege,  to  animate  the  men  by  his  exhor- 
tations, to  encourage  them  by  his  example, 
amd  to  support  them  by  the  confidence 
with  which  he  had  inspired  theuo.  The 
soldiers  endured  with  patience  the  suf- 
ferings shared  by  their  commander  ;  and 
his  recent  triumphs  were  to  them  the  most 
certain  pledges  of  success.  On  the  night 
of  the  l9th,  the  Austrians  made  a  success- 
fill  attack  on  one  of  the  advanced  works 
of  the  fort.  They  carried  an  entrenchment 
thrown  up  near  the  post-house  of  Kehl, 
made  200  prisoners,  and  took  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  two  howitzers. 

The  fort  and  the  entrenched  camp  of 
Kehl  deriviug  their  principal  means  of 
resistance  from  their  communication  with 
Strasburg,  the  length  of  their  defence 
necessarily  depended  on  the  preservation 
of  the  bridges,  which  they  had  neglected 
nothing  to  strengthen  and  secure.  Their 
entrenched  camp  was  so  situated,  that  the 


Austrians  could  net  fire  directly  •n  the 
bridges  which  were  also  protected  by 
batteries  raised  in  many  islands  which 
the  French  had  occupied  in  consequence 
of  their  treaty  with  the  margrave  of 
Baden. 

With  a  view  of  destroying  the  bridges^ 
the  archduke  caused  several  strong  fire-, 
ships   to   be  built  in    the   river    K'intzig, 
which,  being  launched 'in  the  Rhine  and 
sent  down  the  current,  might  break  the 
bridges  by  their  weight  or  their  explosion. 
On   the  22nd,    at  night,    the    Austrians 
launched  one  of  these  fire-ships.    To  divert 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  they  redoubled 
the  fire  from  their  cannon  and  mortars, 
and  at  the  same  time  attacked  the  advanced 
picquets.      But    the   French,    who    had 
anticipated   their  design,  constructed   an 
estacade  above  the  bridge,  which  stopped 
the  machine.     It  was  immediately  seized 
by  the  French  pontoniers,  who  bad  the 
good    fortune    to    prevent  the   explosion 
by  removing  the  match.     Other  machines 
of  a  similar  nature  launched  a  few  days 
afterwards,  shared  the  same  fate.     The 
Austrians  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  their 
attempts  on  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  but 
their  repeated  defeats  did  not  abate  the 
ardor  of  their  exertions  or  their  confidence 
of  success.     Oh  the  1st  of  January,  the 
prince  of  Orange  advanced  with  bis  usual 
mtrepidity,  carried  the  enemy's  works  at  , 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,^  and  pursued 
them  to  their  camp.      The  darkness  of 
the  night,  however,   enabled  the  French 
to  rally,  and  rendered  the  movements  of  the 
prince  so  insecure,  that  he   retired  to  a 
position  in  front  of  the  works,  where  he 
maintained    himself^   notwithstanding  all 
the  eflforts  of  the  enemy,  and  covered  the 
workmen,  who  were  forming  behind  him 
an  advanced  parallel.    The  formation  of 
this    parallel,    the  capture  of  a    redoubt 
flanking  the  left  of  the  dyke,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  all  the  points  of  the  oflTensive  lines, 
was  not  effected  without  very  ccHisiderable 
loss.     But  the  French  were  by  this  time 
deprived  of  a  free  communication  between 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  their  entrenched 
camp ;  and  the  Austrians  now  prepared 
to  erect  some  batteries  which  might  silenee 
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the  artillery  of  the  fort,  whose  fire  afforded 
a  powerful  protection  to  the  camp.  These 
batteries  were  completed  on  the  mornings 
of  the  6th  of  January,  and  the  archduke 
gave  orders  for  the  Assault,  but  the  enemyj^ 
perceiving  that  if  they  were  now  defeated, 
they  should  have  no  means  of  safety  but 
in  i^rossing  the  line  od  a  flying  bridge,  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  remain  any  longer 
in  so  perilous  a  situation,  and  evacuated 
therefore  all  the  works  of  the  right  wing, 
on  the  night  of  the  5th. 

This  retreat  having  considerably  di- 
minished the  enemy's  front,  the  operations 
became  inore  direct  and  more  concentrated. 
The  besiegers  were  enabled  to  play  on 
the  bridges  and  constructed  batteries  to 
destroy  them.  The  archduke,  impatient 
to  terminate  a  siege  so  tedious,  so  ex- 
pensive and  so  fatiguing,  ordered  the 
remaining  wing  of  the  entrenched  camp 
to  be  stormed.  '  The  Austrians  were  com- 
pletely successful,  and  drove  the  French 
from  their  camp  into  the  fort,  at  a  moment 
when  the  French  were  relieving  their 
troops  on  service.  The  guards  that  were 
relieved  and  relieving,  united  on  the  glacis 
of  the  fort,  and  returned  to  the  charge 
against  the  Austrians.  The  combat  was 
obstinate  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  favor- 
able circumstances  which  had  doubled 
their  forces,  the  French  were*  unable  to 
recover  their  entrenched  camp,  and  re- 
treated into  the  covered  way  of  the  fort. 
After  this  events  further  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  besieged  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  losing  their  communication  with 
Strasburg,  except  by  boats,  as  their 
Jbridges  would  be  shortly  destroyed  by 
the  batteries  raised  against  them. 

General  Desaix  obtained  a  conference 
with  the  aFchduke,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  French  abandoned  the  fort  of 
Kehl  on  the  following  day,  and  with- 
drew entirely  beyond  the  river,  taking 
with  them  their  arms,  their  baggage,  and 
artillery. 

Thus,  after  the  trenches  had  been  open 
for  seven  weeks,  the  imperialists  recovered 
the  possession  of  an  important  post  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  in  a  few  hours. 


History  will  record  the  siege  of  Kehl  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  If  the  Austrians  did 
not  display  the  same  talents  for  attack 
which  their  enemies  did  for  defence,  it  is^ 
but  just  to  remember  the  obstacles  of 
every  description  by  whiCh  they  were 
opposed  and  discouraged,  the  immense 
works  which  they  were  obliged  to  erect, 
notwithstanding  the  frost,  the  snow,  the 
rains  and  the  thaws.  The  constancy  and 
the  determination  with  which  they  sup- 
ported the  dangers,  the  fatigues,  and  the 
tediousness  of  the  siege,  were  above  ail 
praise.  The  archduke  discovered  through-* 
out,  a  firmness,  resolution,  and  perseverance, 
not  unworthy  of  a  Frederic  or  a  Welling-" 
ton,  and  which  are  generally  rewarded  by 
ultimate  success. 

The  loss  of  the  Austrians  in  the  si^e 
of  Kehl  amounted  to  more  than  10,000  n)en^ 
and  consisted  of  the  flower  of  theirinfantry. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  equally  severe, 
and  chiefly  affected  also  their  best  troops. 
Whatever  importance  the  latter  attached 
to  the  possession  of  Fort  Kehl,  their  chief 
motive  for  continuing  its  defence,  was  the 
hopeofpreventingthearchduke  from  under- 
taking any  other  enterprise  beyond  the 
Rhine,  or  from  retiring  to  seek  new  tri- 
umphs in  Italy. 

After  Moreau  had  repassed  the  Rhine 
at  the  end  of  October,  the  archduke  left 
a  body  of  troops  to  blockade  the  iite  tk 
pont  (the  head  of  the  bridge)  of  Huuingen. 
As  it  was  neither  so  well  fortified,  nor  s6 
advantageously  situated  as  that  of  Kehl,  it 
was  not  supposed  that  it  would  make  se 
long  resistance.   But  the  perseverance  of  its 
defenders  was  not  easily  intimidated  or  sub- 
dued.    Notwithstanding  the  commanding 
situation  of  the  Austrian  batteries,  and  the 
judicious  direction  of  their  fire,  had  broken 
the  bridge  which  joined  the  two  banks  of 
the  river,  the  French,  by  the  most  unwearied 
exertions,  succeeded  in  repairing  the  mis- 
fortune, and  in  re-establishing  the  commu- 
nication between  the  island,  the  town  and 
the  i^te  de  pont  of  Honingen. 

The  month  of  December  passed  away 
unmarked  by  any  important  event:  the 
Austrians  refraining  from  hostile  attack^ 
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and  proceeding  by  silent  but  regular  ap-  capitulation,  that  the  imperialists  should 

proacti.     Immediately  after  the  reduction  not  fire  an  the  town  of  Huuingen,  that  the 

of   Kehl,    the   archduke  sent   to    prince  French  should  not  fire  from  the  town  on 

Furstenburgh    the  heavy  artillery  which  the  Austrian  posts,  and  that  the  right  bank 

he  had  used  in  the  siege  of  that  place,  of  the  Rhine  should  be  left  in  the  same 

Its   arrival  enabled  the  prince  to  attack,  condition  as  before  the  passage  of  that  river 

with  sufficient  vigour,  the  tete  de  pont,  and  by  the    French.     So  indecisive  was   the 

the  works  which  defended  it.    The  French,  issue  of  a  campaign  in   which  extensive 

unable  to  withstand  the  number  and  force  providces  were  laid  waste,  the  principal 

of  his  assaults,  determined  to  abandon  the  towns   over  a  large  expanse  of   country 

right  bank   of    the  Rhine;    and,   having  destroyed,    the   inhabitants  subjected   to 

agreed  to  a  capitulation,  recrossed  the  river  the  brutality  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  and 

with   their   arms  *  and  baggage.     On   the  120,000  men  became  the  unlamentedsacri^ 

same  day  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  fice  of  revolutionary  ambition; 

the  tete  de  jfont.    It  was  specified  in  the  ^  .  ~  *     ^ 

Vol  I.  9t  D, 
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Marriagi  of  Buonapart^'-^His  Appointment  tB  the  Command  of  the  Armjf  of  Itrnfy-^ 
Operations  of  the  Campaign-^  JBattle  of  Lodi"-^ Disastrous  Retreat  of  the  Austrians 
— Blockade  of  Mantua-^lnvasion  of  the  Territories  of  the  Pope— Conclusion  of 
Peace  between  the  Pontiff  and  the  French  Republic, 


f  HllIE  operations  ia  Germany  were 
B  regarded  by  the  gevernmedt  of 
I^rabce  as  of  minor  importance  when  com- 
pared \rith  the  rapid  and  splendid  triumphs 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  general  Buonaparte,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercession  of  Barras.  For 
this  important  favor  he  was  indebted  to 
his  marriage  with  madame  Beauhamois, 
the  widow  of  the  risoount  Alexander  de 
Beauhamoisy  and  for  many  years  mistress 
of  Buonaparte's  patron.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Josephine  la  Pagerie,  and  her 
husband  was  a  major  in  a  regiment  of 
artillery.  Both  were  descended  from  noble 
families,  both  were  natives  of  Martinique, 
and  educated  in  France.  The  fortune  of 
the  beautiful  Josephine  was  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  slender  income  of  the 
youthful  viscount :  their  expenditure  was 
liberal,  and,  having  been  introduced  at 
court,  their  rank,  their  manners,  and 
their  hospitality,  rendered  them  the  most 
favoured  and  conspicuous  members  of 
the  polished  circles  of  Parisian  society. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  M. 
de  Beauharnois  was  chosen  by  the  nobility 
of  the  bailiwick  of  Blois,  a  deputy  to  the 
states-general,  and  in  June,  1791,  was 
elected  their  president.  He  served  under 
general  Biron  in  1792,  in  the  capacity  of 
adjutant-general,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
Custine  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  \  but  he  was  suspended  by  the 


deputies  in  August,  1793,  and  soon  after 
arrested  with  his  wife.  On  the  33rd  of 
July,  1794,  he  was  consigned  to  the  guillo- 
tine, and,  had  npt  Robespierre  shared  hi« 
fate  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  madame 
Beauharnois,  also,  would  have  perished 
on  the  scaffold*  On  the  I2th  of  August 
she  was  released  ;  Barras  commanded  the 
national  seals  to  be  taken  off  her  house, 
and  honoured  her  by  sojourning  in  her  man- 
sion, until  October,  1795,  when  bis 
election  to  the  directory  demanded  hia 
residence  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxemburg. 

Barras,  thus  unexpectedly  elevated  to 
the  station  of  a  chief  magistrate,  found  it 
inconvenient  to  continue  his  connection 
with  madame  Beauharnois,  and  the  lady 
agreed  to  an  arrangement,  which  shewed 
her  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  her  friend, 
or  the  indifference  with  which  she  regarded 
him.  She  consented  to  give  her  hand 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  if  the  general 
could  be  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  ar- 
rangement. The  plan  was  formed,  and 
Barras  proceeded  to  provide  his  mistress 
\iilb  a  husband  and  his  friend  with  a 
\>ife. 

The  army  of  Italy  was  destitute  of  a 
leader,  Carnot  having  displaced  general 
Scherer  for  habitual  intoxication.  Barras 
offered  to  Buonaparte  madame  Beauhar- 
nois, 500,000  Uvres,  and (by  the  influence 
of  Carnot,)  the  command  oi  the  army. 
Barras  reminded  him  that  ttie  lady  and 
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the  army  were  ecjually  necessary  to  a 
youthful  and  aspiring  general^  and  as  the 
terms  of  the  offer  intimated  that  his  am-* 
bition  could  only  be  gratified  by  compliance, 
he  became  the  husband  of  madame  Beau- 
harnois,  and  commander«in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Italy. 

Buonaparte  arrived  at  head-quarters  in 
1796  spring.  He  lived  familiarly  with 

the  soldiers,  marched  on  foot  at 
their  head,  suffered  their  hardships,  r^ 
dressed  their  grievances,  and  acquired,  by 
attention  to  their  desires,  their  esteem  and 
admiration.  His  army,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  French^  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers. 
On  receiving  this  information,  he  replied, 
"If  we  are  conquered,  my  forces  will  be 
too  numerous,  if  victorious,  it  is  numerous 
enough." 

Many  political  and  military  considera- 
tions concurred  to  determine  the  French 
government  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Italy 
with  unusual  vigor.  The  example  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  which  had  been  induced  to 
conclude  a  hasty  and  dishonourable  peace 
by  the  invasion  of  its  territory,  impressed 
the  directory  with  a  beVief  that  the  same 
plan  might  be  adopted  with  success  against 
the  king  of  Sardinia ;  and  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  they  might  be  enabled  to^ 
carry  the  war  into  the  Italian  states  of 
the  emperor  himself,  to  destroy  his  pre- 
ponderance in  Italy,  to  exclude  the  English 
frbni  its  ports,  and  above  all,  to  find  in  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  money,  subsist- 
ence, and  resources. 

To  carry  these  designs  into  execution 
with  the  better  chance  of  success,  it  was 
necessary  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemies.  Well  assured  that  the  falls  of 
snow  and  the  nature  of  the  country  would 
prevent  the  Austrians  and  the  Piedmontese 
from  attempting  offensive  operations  during 
the  winter,  they  abstained  from  reinforcing 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  from  repairing  the 
losses  it  sustained  in  the  campaign  of 
1795.  The  arrears  of  pay,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  snbsistence,  having  occasioned 
considerable  discontents  among  the  na- 
tional volunteers,  the  French  generals, 
finding  that   they    could    neither   restore 


subordination  nor  satisfy  their  demands, 
gave  permission  of  departure  to  all  who 
were  inclined  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  regarded  without  jealousy  or  dis- 
pleasure, the  absence  of  those  who  quitted 
their  colours  without  leave,  and  thus  per- 
mitted many  of  their  worst  soldiers  to 
return  into  Prance.  The  French  govern- 
jnent  were  extremely  tardy  in  restpiing. 
order  and  discipline  to  the  army  of  Italy. 
Its  weakness  and  state  of  disorganization 
'were  known  to  the  allies,  and  they  were 
therefore  led  to  conclude,  that  it  wopld 
not  be  necessary  to  oppose  them  by  any 
considerable  force  in  the  course  of  the 
next  campaign. 

During  the  months,  however,  of  January 
and  February,  the  directory,  under  the 
pretence  of  preventing  disturbances  in 
the  south  of  France,  assembled  4000  of 
their  best  troops  in  the  provinces  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  Roussillon,  and  Provence.  The 
greater  part  of  them  having  been  engaged 
in  the  campaigns  of  Spain,  and  having 
become  accustomed  to  a  hot  climate,  were 
therefore  enabled  to  resist  that  of  Italy. 
During  the  month  of  April,  almost  the 
whole  of  these  troops  arrived,  by  forced 
marches,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa.  Soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Buona- 
parte found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  more  than  60,000  men,  of  which  45,000 
were  under  his  immediate  orders,  in  the 
position  of  Savona  ;  the  rest  were  posted 
on  the  Col  de  Tende,  and  in  the  other, 
passages  which  lead  from  the  Riviera  de 
Ponente,  to  Piedmont.  Th#  ej^ertions  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  were  by  no  means- 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  emer- 
gency, and  the  promises  it  had  made  to  tbe- 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  long  resisted 
the  bribes  and  the  solicitations  of  the 
French,  were  no  longer  remembered  after 
the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth.  The 
same  promises  had  been  made  to  general. 
Beaulieu,  to  whom  the  comraanJ  of  the 
army  was  entrusted.  He  left  Vienna  with 
the  hope  of  finding  or  receiving  the  promised 
reinforcements.  His  chagrin  and  astonish- 
ment were  great,,  when  he  discovered  that 
of  the  60,000  men  whom  he  bad  expected 
to  precede  him,  only  30,000,  even  iqcluding.; 
2d3 
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a  corpB  of  Neapolitans,  bad  reached  their 
places  of  destination,  and  that  general 
D'Argenteau,  the  commander  of  the  right 
of  the  array,  retained  his  station,  notwith- 
standing the  express  intimation  of  the  court 
that  he  should  be  immediately  recalled. 

The  forces  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
amounted  to  60,000  men,  including  his 
militia :  20,000  commanded  by  general 
Colli,  defended  the  Col  de  Tende,  and  the 
other  approaches  of  Piedmont  on  the  side 
of  Nice  and  of  Genoa  ;  10,000  guarded  the 
different  valleys  which  separated  Piedmont 
from  France;  15,000,  commanded  by  the 
duke  D'Aoust)  were  in  Savoy ;  opposed 
to  the  French  army  of  the  Alps,  amounting 
to  25,000  men,  commanded  by  general 
Kellerman  ;  and  the  rest  were  divided 
among  the  places  of  the  interior. 

On  reviewing  the  different  statements 
of  the  opposing  parties,  it  will  appear  that 
the  effective  and  moveable  force  of  the 
opposing  armies  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  exclusive  of  the  troops  em« 
ployed  in  the  occupation  of  garrisons,  in 
the  defence  of  insulated  positions,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  minor  objects,  was  on 
the  side  of  the  French  85,000,  and  on  that 
of  the  allies  75,000.  This  estimate  is  the 
more  worthy  of  confidence,  as  it  is  com* 
puted  and  attested  by  the  generals  of  the 
enemy. 

The  allies  were  in  possession' of  all  the 
passes  in  that  chain  of  mountains  which 
divides  the  Riviere  or  coast  of  Genoa, 
from  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  The 
French  army  commanded  under  Buona- 
parte by  M assena,  Berthifer,  and  Angereau, 
was  posted  near  the  sea,  having  Savona 
on  its  right,  the  village  of  Montenotte  on 
its  left,  and  an  advanced  guard  under 
general  Cervonif,  between  Savona  and 
Genoa.  They  were  entrenched  in  these 
positions  when  Beaulieu,  after  waiting  in 
Tain  for  the  expected  reinforcements,  ad- 
"  vanced  by  the  way  of  Novi,  and  the  pass 
of  the  ^Jboehetta,  a  name  by  which  the 
Italians  distingmished  a  chain  of  mountains 
'  forming  many  windings,  through  which 
passes  the  great  road  from  Lombardy  to 
Genoa.  On  the  top  of  the  highest  of  these 
r  mountains  the    road  contracts   itself   so 


much,  that  only  three  soldiers  can  march 
abreast.  Having  attacked  Cervoni  on  the 
9th  of  April,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to 
the  main  army,  he  afterwards  attacked  in 
succession,  the  post  which  guarded  his 
enemy's  centre,  and  drove  them  from  their 
ground  till  the  division  under  D'Argenteau 
presented  themselves  before  the  redoubt  of  ^ 
Montenotte,  the  last  of  the  entrenchments, 
where  they  were  destined  to  he  ,arre8ted 
in  their  progress.  Rampon,  the  gallant 
officer  to  whom  its  defence  was  entrusted, 
sensible  of  the  importance,  of  his  charge, 
sustained  the  vigorous  assaults  of  the 
Austrians,  and  held '  them  at  bay  till  the 
dawn  of  the  ensuing  day  ;  when  the  French 
generals  who  had  made  their  preparatory 
movements  during  the  night  attacked  his 
forces,  fatigued  by  preceding  actions  witfi 
so  much  impetuosity,  that  they  were  routed 
after  a  desperate  engagement,  and  were 
driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  1000 
killed,  and  2500  prisoners. 

In  the  mean  time  Buonaparte  having* 
reinforced  his  right,  and  ordered  general 
Laharpe  to  advance  between  general« 
Beaulieu  and  D'Argenteau,  and,  to  turn 
the  left  of  the  latter,  had  marched  forward 
in  two  columns,  the  one  by  the  valley  of 
Tanaro,  and  the  other  by  the  heights  of 
Savona,  in  order  to  tiirn  the  right  of  the 
same  general,  and  separate  him  from  general 
Colli.  The  latter  fearing  to  be  cut  oS^ 
andwifiAiing  to  preserve  his  communication 
with  the  imperialists,  fell  back  after  an 
obstinate  defence.  Buonaparte  having 
thus  deprived  M.  D'Argenteau  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Piedmontese  general, 
rapidly  advanced  upon  his  [right  flank, 
which  he  turned,  while  general  Laharpe 
executed  the  same  movement  upon  his 
left.  .  The  advantage  remained  at  all 
points  with  the  French,  but  their  victory 
was  dearly  purchased.  The  loss  of  the 
Austrians  was  estimated  at  3500^  of  whom 
2500  were  made  prisoners.  After  this 
victory,  the  French  advanced  in  the  moun- 
tains, took  possession  of  Careare,  and 
proceeded  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
heights  surrounding  Cairo,  which  the 
Austrians  had  abandoned.  M.  de  Beau- 
lieu, perceiving  that  the  French  had  carded 
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their  principal  forces  Against  the  centre 
and  right  of  bis  line,  fell^  back  o*bIiquely 
by  his  right,  in  order  to  etfect  his  junction 
with  generSl  D'Argenteau,  and  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  Piedmontese. 

Buonaparte  determining  to  take  imme- 
diate   advantage   of    liis   first    successes, 
rapidly  advanced  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tanaro,  at  every   opportunity  placed  his 
forces  between  the  Piedmontese  and  the 
Austrians,  and  outflanked  the  right  of  the 
latter.     The  centre  and  the  right  continued 
to  advance  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  14th 
of  April  forced   the  Austriaus  to  risk  a 
general  engagement  at  M ontelesino.  Buona- 
parte executed  the  same  manceUvres  as  had 
been  attended  with  success  at  Montenotte. 
He  directed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
against  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians, 
so  as  to  intercept  it^  communication  with 
the  Piedmontese.     By  tliis  arrangement, 
the  left  of  the  Piedmontese  and  the  right 
of   the  Austrians,    still    commanded  by 
D'Argenteau,     were  forced    and   put   to 
ffight.    The  centre  of  the  Austrians  was 
now  (placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  sus- 
tain the  attack  of  the  whole  French  army. 
It  defended    itself   against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy  with  the  greatest 
bpavery,  attempted  several  times  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  French  line,  and 
for  a    long   time   rendered    the    conflict 
doubtfiiK    The  dispositions  of  Buonaparte 
corresponded  with   the    urgency    of    the 
moment.     He  reinforced  the  right  ot  his 
army,  and  ordered  it  to  advance  in  three 
strong  columns  against  the  left  wing  of 
the  Austrians,  which  was  sustained    by 
some    entrenchments    thrown    up    near 
Dego. 

The  left  wing  opposed  a  formidable  re- 
sistance to  the  French,  and  the  fire  from 
the  batteries  was  unusually  destructive. 
But  one  of  the  columns,  under  Massena, 
succeeded  in  outflanking  the  left  wing  of 
the  Austrians,  and  the  latter,  pressed  ^  on 
all  sides  by  superior  numbers,  were  at 
length  overpowered  and  dispersed. 

In  the  eyening  colonel  Wuckassowidi, 
who  arrived  near  the  scene  of  action  a  day 
too  late,  met  the  body  of  the  army  of 
D'Argenteau,  which  wasflying  in  confusion, 


and  which  was  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
French,  whom  continual  fighting,  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  had  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
Austrian  colonel,  defiling  in  good  order 
by  a  lateral  valley,  charged  them  with 
vigor,  put  them  to  the  rout,  pursued  them 
in  his  turn  for  several  hours,  and  retook 
Dego.  The  event  of  the  action  might  have 
been  f^alvourable  to  the  imperialists  had 
D'Argebteau  adv^^nced  to  the  aid  of  this 
division ;  but,  instead  of  supporting  tfif^ 
movements  of  Wuckassowich,  he  con- 
tinued his  retreat,  and  the  brave  and  able 
colonel,  attacked  in  his  turn  by  superior 
numbers,  was,  notwithstanding  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  obliged  to  retire  with  very 
considerable  loss.  He  rejoined  at  Acqui, 
the  remainder  of  the  Austrian  troops,  which 
M.  de  Beaulieu  reunited  under  his  coja^ 
mand. 

The  sudden  irruption  of  Buonapairte 
having  separated  the  detached  corps  of 
lieutenant-general  Provera  from  general 
Colli,  he  attempted  in  the  night  of  the 
13th  and  14th,  to  eflfect  his  retreat  towards 
the  Austrian  army,  from  which  he  was 
separated  by  the  Bormida  ;  but  this  river 
having  suddenly  swelled,  iti^became  im- 
passable ;  no  other  resource  was  left  him 
than  that  of  retiring  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  commanded  by  an 
old  castle,  where  he  defended  himself  for 
two  days,  though  his  troops  were  destitute 
of  water  and  provisions.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides,  he  was  summoned  but  in  vain  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  French  as- 
saulted him  three  times,  and  were  repulsed 
with  dreadful  carnage.  Generals  Panel 
and  Quenin  were  killed,  and  general 
Joubert  severely  wounded.  It  was  not 
till  the  14th  in  the  evening,  that  the  brave 
Provera  and  his  gallant  troops,  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  fatigue,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

Buonaparte,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  re- 
ceived by  the  French  generals,never  to  make 
public  the  number  of  their  Jcilled,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  observed  a  cautious  silence 
on  the  amount  of  his  losses  in  the  conflict 
of  Montelesiuo.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however^  that  it  was  fully  equal  to  thai 
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of  the  Austrrans,  which  is  stated  by  the 
French  general  himself  at  4000  killed,  and 
7600  wounded  :  an  estimate  far  ej^ceeding 
the  bounds  of  probability,  and  correspond- 
ing in  the  extravagance  of  its  falsehood, 
with  too  many  of  his  subsequent  statements 
during  the  continuance  of  the  campaign. 

The  victory  of  Montelesino  was  the 
more  important,  as  the  supply  of  provisions 
and  ammunition  thus  obtained,  furnished 
the  republicans  with  the  means  of  march- 
ings to  new  successes,  and  facilitated  the 
necessary  succours  which  they  could  not 
without  extreme  difficulty  transport  across 
the  mountains.  It  also  promised  a  speedy 
junction  with  the  division  pf  Serrurier, 
who  guarded  the  bauKs  of  the  Tanaro  and 
the  village  of  Oneglia.  By  effecting  this 
object,  the  French  general  would  augment 
his  force,  while  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment he  had  diminished' that  of  the  Aus* 
trio-Sardinians  by  10,000  men,  40  pieces 
of  cannon,  atid  all  their  magazines.  The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  country  must 
have  rendered  this  loss  still  more  sensible 
to  the  allies,  to  whom  no  alternative  re- 
mained but  that  erf  attempting  some  unex- 
pected enterprise,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  French. 

The  array,  fatigued  with  the  battle  so 
lately  fought,  had  resigned  itself  to  the 
exultation  and  the  security  of  victory,  when 
on  the  15th,  at  day-break,  Beaulieu,  with 
7000  Austrians,  the  flower  of  his  army,, 
attacked  and  carried  the  village  of  Dego. 
General  Masseua,  as  soon  as  he  had  formed 
part  of  his  troops,  advanced  to  oppose  him, 
but  was  repulsed  in  three  different  at- 
tempts. General  Causse  was  not  more 
fortunate.  Having  rallied  the  99th  deuii- 
brigade,  he  attacked  the  enemy,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  charging  with  the  bayonet 
when  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  this 
condition  he  perceived  Buonaparte,  and, 
collecting  his  remaining  strength,  asked 
him  if  Dego  was  retaken.  "  The  posts 
are  ours,"  replied  the  general.  **  Then" 
said  Causse,  "  Vive  la  republique,  I  die 
content."  The  affair,  however,  was  not 
yet  decided.  Buonaparte  ordered  the 
89ih  demi-brigade  to  form  in  column  under 
the    command   of   general  Victor,    while 


adjutant-general  Lanus,  rallying  the  8th 
demi-brigade  of  light  infantry,  precipitated 
himself  at  their  head  ou  the  enemy's  left. 
His  troops  hesitated  a  moment,  but  were 
decided  by  his  intrepidity,  and  these  com- 
biqed  movements  •  carried  Dego.  The 
cavalry  completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy, 
who  left  600  dead,  and  1400  prisoners. 
During  these  operations,  general  Rusca 
obtained  possession  of  the  post  of  San 
Giovanni,  which  commands  the  valley  o£ 
the  Bormida.  Angereau  having  dislodged 
the  enemy  froi-J  the  redoubts  of  Monte- 
zemo,  opened  a  communication  with  the 
valley  of  the  Tanaro,  where  Serrurier's 
division  had  already  occupied  on  the  le/t 
of  that  river,  and  almost  under  Ceva,  the 
posts  of  Batisola,  Bagnasco,  and  Nocetto. 
The  recapture  of  Dego  secured  Buona-^ 
parte's  right  from  any  further 'inquietude 
with  respect  to  Beaulieu,  thus  separated 
from  the  Austrio-Sardinian  army,  and 
allowed  him  time  to  concert  measures 
against  thatarmy^  which  occupied  a  string 
entrenched  camp  under  Ceva.  He  pushed 
forward  to  that  place  a  strong  reconnoitring 
party,  which  carried  some  of  the  enemy's 
posts,  and  rendered  more  certain  and 
less  dangerous  the  attack  upon  their 
camp. 

The  activity  with  which  these  measures 
were  concerted,  commanded  the  approba- 
tion of  the  directory,  who  in  their  letter 
to  Buonaparte,  expressed  their  satisfaction 
in  finding  that  he  had  justified  their  choice 
by  theiaurels  he  had  gained.  *•  To-day," 
general,  said  they,  "  receive  the  tribute"  of 
national  gratitude.  Merit  it  more  and 
more,  and  prove  to  Europe  that  Beaulieu, 
by  changing  the  field  of  battle,  has  not 
changed  his  opponents  :  that  beaten  in  the 
North  he  shall  be  constantly  defeated  by 
the  brave  army  of  Italy;  a*nd  that  with 
such  defenders,  liberty  shall  triumph  over 
the  impotent  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the . 
republic." 

Angereau  left  Montezemo  on  the  lOth, 
and  attacked  the  redoubts  which  defended 
the  approach  to  the  entrenched  camp  of 
Ceva,  and  which  were  occupied  by  8000 
Piedmontese.  The  columns  commanded 
by-generals  Bayrand  and  Joubert,  fou§ht 
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the  whole  day,  and  made  themselves 
masters  cf  most  of  the  redoubts,  when  the 
enemy,  who  were  on  the  point  of  being 
t^urned  by  Castellino,  perceiving  their 
danger,  evacuated  the  entrenched  camp 
during  the  night.  Serrurier  entered  the 
town  of  Ceva  on  the  17th,  and  invested 
the  citadel,  in  which  was  a  garrison  of 
700  men  ;  but  the  heavy  artillery  not  being 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  march 
of  the  troops  in  the  mountains,  had  not. 
yet  arrived.  The  Piedmontese  army  took 
a  j)ositioh  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cur- 
saglia  and  the  Tanaro,  with'  its  right  sup- 
ported by  Notre  Dame  de  Vico,  and  its 
centre  by  the  Bicoaue.  On  the  20tb, 
Serrurier  attacked  tneir  right  near  the 
village  of  St.  Michel,  and,  passing  the 
bridge  under  the  enemy's  fire,  compelled 
them,  after  three  hott)*'s  fighting,  to  evacuate 
the  village;  but  the  Tanaro  not  being 
fbrdable,  the  division  intended  to  attack 
their  left,  could  harass  them  only  ^by  its 
riflemen.  The  hostile  army  being  rein- 
forced on  its  right,  Serrurier  was  obliged  . 
to  retreat,  and  at  night  both  armies  re- 
sumed their  former  stations.  The  enemy's 
position  was  formklable.  Surrounded 
by  two  deep  and  impetuous  rivers,  they 
had  cut  down  all  the  bridges,  and 
strengthened  the  banks  with  strong  bat- 
teries. 

The  whole  of  the  21st  of  April  was  oc- 
cupied  by  both  sides  in  making  prepara- 
tions, and  in  seeking  by  false  manoeuvres 
to  conceal  their  real  intentions.  At  two 
in  the  morning  Massena  crossed  the  Tanaro 
near  Ceva,  and  occupied  the  village  of 
Lesegno,  while  Gaieux  and  Fiorella, 
generals  of  brigade,  obtained  possession 
of  the  Torra  bridge.  Buonaparte's^  object 
was  to  bear  down  on  Mondovi,  and  compel 
the  enemy  to  change  the  field  of  battle. 
But. general  Colli,  fearing  the  issue  of  an 
engagement,  which  must  have  been  decisive 
on  so  extended  a  line,  set  out  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  full  retreat, 
abandoning  all  his .  artillery,  and  taking 
the  road  to  Mondovi.  At  day-break  the  two 
1796  ^^"^^^  came  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  the  engagement  be^n  in  the 
bamlet  of  Vico.     Guieux    advanced   on" 


the  left  of  Mondovi,  while  generals  FioreUa 
and  Dammartin  attacked  and  carried  the 
redoubt  which  covered  the  Sardinian  cen- 
tre. On  this  the  army  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  French  entered 
Mondovi.  The  loss  of  the  allien  was 
estimated  by  the  French  at  1800  men,  in 
killed  and  prisoners.  One  general  was 
killed  and  three  taken,  besides  four 
colonels,  eleven  standards,  and  eight  pieces 
of  artillery. 

After  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  the  Pied- 
montese crossed  -the  Stijra,  and  occupied 
a  position  between  Coni  and  Cherasco,  a 
town  not  only  strong  by  its  position  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  Tanaro, 
but  rendered  additionally  formidable  by 
a  chain  of  bastions  strongly  friezed  and 
palisadoed.  The  S3rd  was  passed  in 
crossing  the  Elero,  and  in  throwing  new 
bridges  across  the  Pesio.  .  On  the  day 
following,  after  some  skirmishes  of  cavalry, 
the  troops  entered  the  town  of  Bend. 
General  Serrurier  marched  with  his  division 
to  La  Trinite,  and  cannonaded  the  town 
of  Fossano,  the*  head-quarters 'of  general 
Colli,  while  Massena  advanced  against 
Cherasco.  Buonaparte  sent  general  Dugard 
and  his  own  aid-de-camp,  Marmont,  to 
reconnoitre  the  place,  and  plant  howitzer 
batteries  to  beat  down  the  palisadoes  ;  but 
the  enemy,  after  some  discharges  of  their 
artillery,  evacuated  the  town,  and  repassed 
the  Stura.  This  victory  was  of  the  most 
important  conseqirences,  for  it  supported 
their  right  wing,  and  furnished  ample 
resources  of  subsistence.  On  the  next  day 
the  weather  became  very  unf!kvourablo» 
and  it  rained  in  torrents,  yet  the  troops 
were  actively  engaged  in  tlrrowing  bridges 
of  boats  across  the  Stura.  Colli  retired 
to  CariCTan,  in  order  to  cover  Turiri,  froni 
which  tne  republican  army  ^was  only  nine 
leagues  distant.  Fossano  surrendered, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Serrurier. 
General  Angereau  marched  against  Alba, 
which  surrendered.  •  He  M^as  theii  directrxl 
to  throw  several  bridges  of  boats  across 
the  Tanaro,  at  that  town,  to  enable  tlie 
army  to  pass  the  river,  which  is  of  con* 
siderable  breadth  and  rapidity. 

The  Piedmontese  army  was  from  tliis 
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time,  entirely  separated  from  the  Aiistrians,     forcements,  to  the  acknowledged  intrigues 


and  obliged  to  depend  only  on  itself  in  its  de- 
fensive position  behind  the  Stura.  This  po- 
sition was  the  best  that  general  Colli  could 
have  occupied  ;  it  covered  the  strongest 
places  of  Piedmont,  and  defended  the  only 
routs  by  which  the  French  could  penetrate 
into  that  country,  since  the  latter  had  not 
yet  obtained  possession  of  the  Milanese. 
The   safety   of  Piedmont   and   of  Turin, 


and  briberies  of  the  French,  to  the  un- 
acquaintance  of  general  Beaulieu  with  the 
country,  in  which  he  assumed  the  chief 
command,  and  to  his  deficiency  in  that 
address,  and  those  conciliatirjg  manners 
which  were  necessary  to  secure  the  con- 
currence and  the  favourable  opinipn  of 
the  Piedmontese  generals.  IVIuch,  indeed, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  skill  and  courage 


depended  upon  this  line  of  defence  being  of  Buonaparte,    whose  plans  were  wisely 

perfectly  preserved.     Should  the  French  conceived    and    ably  executed.     He  dis- 

succeed  in  breaking  through  it,  they  would  played  great  ability  and  promptitude  in 

be  enabled  to  penetrate  in  to  the  flat  country,  taking  advantage  of  the  superiority  of  his 

and,  leaving  it  behind  them,  might  advance  forces,  and  of  the  errors  of  his  adversaries. 


to  the  very  gates  of  Turin.  The  superiority 
of  their  numbers  would  have  enabled  them 
to  mask  those  fortresses  which  might 
Jiave  given  them  inquietude,  and  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  plains  of  Piedmont, 
in  defiance  of  the  feeble  and  exhausted  re^ 
mains  of  general  Colli's  army. 

The  reverses  which  the  allies  had  sus- 
tained at  Montenotte,  Montelesino,  and 
Vico,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French, 
filled  the  court  of  Turin  with  just  and 
serious  alarms.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  dangers 
by  which  he  was  menaced,  was  unwilling 
to  expose  his  possessions  and  his  CFOwa 
to  the  risk   of  a   single    battle,    and    he 


There  was  but  one  object  to  which  he 
directed  all  his  ^movements  and  applied 
all  his  means ;  and  this  object  was  to  break 
the  line  of  the  allies.  He  succeeded  in 
his  efiforts  by  bringing  the  greater  part  of 
his  force  to  bear  on  the  weakest  part  of 
their  line,  a  simple  manoeuvre,  and  which 
can  scarcely  fail  of  success,  when  executed 
with  foresight,  celerity,  and  vigor. 

The  armistice  concluded  between  the 
Piedmontese  and  French  armies,  was 
productive  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages to  the  latter.  It  delivered  the 
republicans  froni  one-half  of  their  enemies, 
provided  them  abundantly  with  military 
stores  and  provisions,   and  secured  their 


hastened  to  conclude  a  suspension  of  arms,     position  in  Italy.     It  gave  them  ttie  means 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French     of  acquiring  new  successes,  and  provided' 


should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  strong 
places  of  Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona;  that 
till  the  latter  could  be' surrendered,  the 
town  of  Alessandria  should  be  given  up  to 
them  ;  that  they  should  remain  masters  of 


certain  points  of  retreat  in  case  of  a  reverse 
of  fortune.  Elated  by  so  many  victories 
obtained  in  so  short  a  time,  and  strength- 
ened by  all  the. new  resources  he  had  pro- 
cured,  Buonaparte  lost  not  a  moment  in 


all  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  pursuing  the  career  of  success.  The  pos* 
Tanaro,fr(ytn  the  source  of  that  river  to  its  session  of  Tortona,  with  the  liberty  of 
junction  with  the  Po  ;  that  they  should  be     passing  the  Po  near  Valenza,  facilitated 


permitted  to  cross  the  latter  river  below 
the  town  of  Valenza,  and  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  free 
passage  through  all .  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia.     This  armistice  was  soon 


his  aecess  to  the  Milanese,  which  presenteii 
an  easy  conquest  to  an  army  already  vic- 
torious and  double  in  number  to  the  forces 
by  which  it  was  opposed. 

Since  the  29ih  of  April,  the  day  on  which 


after  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between     the  armistice  was  signed,  the  French  army 


the  king  and  the  French  republic 

The  unfortunate  result  of  the  late  operar 
tions  must  \>e  partly  attributed  to  the 
vemissuess  of  the  Austrian  government^ 
t»  ita  transoussioa.  of  supplies  aipd.  rein* 


had  continued  its  advance  towards  the  Po. 
Massena  reached  Alessandria  in*  time  to 
sei^e  the  magazines,  which  the  Austrians, 
unable  to  remove  from  the  r,apidityof  ttieii^ 
retreat,  had  sold  to  the  citizens.    Oa  the 
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,  6th  of  May,  the  array:  of  Italy  took  pos* 
session  of-  Tortona,   of    which  the    oew 
fortSftcaiioiMT  had  cost  tlie  king  of  Sardinia 
15,000,000    livrea.      They  foimd  in  Ihis 
'    toi^n  more  than  lOO.pieces  of  brass  canncm, 
immense  stores,  and  casemates  for  3000 
men^     By  advancing  towards  the  Lower 
*Po,,  Buonaparte  gaine^  the  advantage  of 
alarming  the  petty  states  of  levying  con* 
tributions  in  the  duchies  of  Parma,   Pla- 
€enza»  and  Modena,  and  of  procuring  raon^y, 
provisions^  and  horses.     After  having  made 
.  a  feint  of  passing  at  Valenza,  he  proceeded 
on  the  8th  of  May,  by  a  forced  march,  to 
the.  neighbourhood    of    Placenza,    and, 
perceiving    but    a  small  number  of  the 
enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  he 
faastended   to  transport    his  vanguard   to. 
the  opposite  bank,  on  the  rafts  and  flying 
bridges.     M.  de  Beaulieu,  having  received 
information  of  the  march  of  the  French 
towards     Placenza    and    the  Lower  Po, 
dispatched  a  force  of  6000  men  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  river,  but  they  arrived 
too  late  for  the  ^performance  of  that  duty, 
and  being  repulsed  at  Fonihio,  were  com 
pelted  to  retire  upon  the  Adda.  -  M .  de 
Beaulieu  had    ordered    another    body  of 
4000  men   frOm  Casale  to  succour  that 
ivhich  was   attacked    at   Fombio.      The 
corps  arrived  at  Codognp  on   the    road 
frdm  Placenza  to  Cremona,  which   road 
it  found  occupied  by  the  French.     The 
encounter  between  the  two  parties    pro- 
duced a  fire  of  musketry,  in  which  general 
Laharpe  received  a  ball,  which  killed  him 
•n  >the  spot,  an>4  the  detachment  retired 
towards  liodi,  where  general  Beaulieu  had 
assumed  a  position   with  the  rest  of  his 
army.  * 

Every  day  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  engagements  Or  negotiations.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  in  the  same  town  of  Placenza, 
which  had  witnessed  the  rapid  passage  of 
the  river  that  washes  its  walls,  the  infant 
duke  of  Parma,  its.  sovereign,  signed  an 
armistice,  of  which  the  conditions  were 
dictated  by  Buonaparte.  In  his  dispatches 
relative  to  this  transaction,  ^he  intimated  ' 
to  the  directory,  his  intention  of  sending 
to  Paris,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  finest 
pictures  of  Correggio^  and  among  others^ 


the  portrait  of  St.  Jerome.  ^'  I  cionfess,'' 
he  observed,  ''  that  this  saint  has  chosea 
an  unlucky  roouient  for  his  arnval  at 
Paris,  but  I  hope  you  will  allow  him  th« 
honoors  of  the  Museum.''  He  concluded 
with  requesting  the  directory  to  send  some 
eminent  artists  who  might  chaise  them* 
selves  with  selecting  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  art,  and  superintending  their 
conveyance. 

£verv  step  which  Buonaparte  advanced 
into  Italy  augmented  his  military  resources, 
and  each  success  prepared  the  way  for 
others  still  more  splendid  and  ad  van* 
tageous.  He  was  now  certain  of  being 
able,  to  pay,  equip^  and  subsist  his  army 
at  the  joint  expense  of  his  enemies  and  of 
the  neutral  powers.  From  the  duke  of 
Parma  alone  he  had  received  ar  the  con^ 
ditions  of  the  armistice,  2,000,000  French 
livres,  or  more  than  £80,000, 1 700  horses^ 
and  2000  oxen,  and  his  passage  of  the  Po 
secured  an  easy  access  to  the  fertile  duchy  - 
of  Milan. 

He  left  the  banks  of  the  Po  on  the  9th 
of.  May,  and  found  himself  on  the  lOth^ 
with  his  advanced  guard  in  the  presence 
oir  general  Beaulieu's  rear-guard,  which 
was  posted  in  front  of  Lodi  and  of  the 
river  Adda.  A  brisk  cannonade  was  com*- 
menced  on  both  sides,  in  consequence  of  * 
which  the  Austrians  evacuated  the  town 
of  Lodi,  and  retired  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  lifajor  Malcamp,  8on-in*law 
to  general  Beaulieu,  who  commanded  the 
Austrian  corps,  caused  several  pieces  of 
cannon  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  .the 
bridge*  so  as  to  command  the  front,  while 
some  other  pieces  placed  on  the  right  and 
left,  took  it  by  a  cross  fire.  He, would 
not  allow  the  bridge  to  be  broken  down, 
conceiving  it  impossible  that  the  French 
v/ould  attempt  to  pass  it.  After  he  had 
been  joined  by  the  major  part  of  his  army, 
Buonaparte  assembled  his  general  officers,, 
and  communicated  to  them  his.determinar. 
tipn  to  storm  the  bridgoi  /They. tinatiL- 
mously  disapproved  of  the. intention,  Ml 
desperate  iui  itself,  and  promising,  ne 
advantage  adequate  ta  *  the:  inevitable 
expense  of  lives.  Buonaparte,  howe^'en  * 
persisted .  in^  bis  design,  .  aod  having. 
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aissembled  a  council  of  grenadiers,  ad- 
droft«ed  tbem  in  a  spirited  harangue,  in 
which  he  did  not  disseiiibley  the  dangers 
of  the  enterprise.  The  grenadiers  replied, 
'^  giire  us  soine  brandy,  and  we  will  see 
what  is  to  be  done/*  It  was  given  them 
in  abundance,  and  produced  a  greater 
effect  than  the  speech  of  Buonaparte. 
Four  thousand  grenadiers  and  carabiniers 
formed  themselves  into  a  solid  column, 
and  marclred  towards  the  bridge.  When 
they  arrived  at  its  extremity,  they  were 
received  by  a  terrible  discharge  of  grape-- 
shot,  ^hich  it  was  impossible  to  withstand. 
They  fell  back  with  great  loss,  returned 
twice  to  the  charge,  and  were  again  forced 
back  by  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  cannon, 
which  enfilading  the  bridge,  were  all  dis- 
charged at  once,  as  they  approached. 
The  French  bad  already  suffered  enormous- 
ly, and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  abandon  the  undertaking. 
But  Buonaparte,  persevering  in  his  reso«- 
lutioa,  ordered  fresh  troops  to  rejnforce 
the  column  engaged  in  the  attack.  Six 
generals  placing  themselves  at  its  head, 
animated  ihem  by  their  example,  inflamed 
them,  by  their  harangues,  and  led  them 
back  to  the  charge.  Taking  advantage 
*of  a  moment  when  the  thickness  of  the 
smoke  occasioned  by  the  incessant  fire, 
prevented  the  Austrians  from  perceiving 
their  movements  or  making  a  general 
charge,  they  rushed  upon  the  bridge, 
crossed  it  with  rapidity,  and,  ftilling  im* 
petuously  oa  the  troops  and  cannon  which 
defended  its  extremity,  overthrew  the  one, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  other. 
The  bridge  being  forced,  all  the  other 
columns,  instantly  passed  it  to  support  the 
foroser.  Tnis  action,  equally  brilliant  and 
unexpected,  disconcerted  the  Austrians, 
who  abandoned  their  ground  and  began 
their  retreat.  It  was  protected  by  the 
Neapolitan  cavalry,  which,  during  the 
conflict,  had  charged  the  enemy  several 
times,  always  with  comrage  and  sometimes 
with  success,  and  displayed  in  their  re» 
treat  a  coolness,  skill,  and  intrepidity, 
net  anworthy  of  the  mast  distinguished 
veterans. 
Buonaparte  wrote  to  the  directory  that 


the  allies  had  lost  in  this  action  2500  men^ 
of  ^  hich  500  were  made  prii^oners,  while 
be  pretenddd  that  his  own  loss  amounted 
oiily  to  400  men.  Had  he  niej i tinned 'teo 
times  that  number,  it-  would  have  a|^ 
preached  the  truth*.  The  veiy  nature  of 
the  engagement  rendered  it  more  blopdy 
than  any  of  the  .preceding  actions,  add 
the  <^ross-6re^  of  the  Austrians  was  pe- 
culiarly destriirtive.  The  assailants  were 
exposed,  w  ithont  intermission,  to  a  tre* 
inendous  discharge  of  -musketry  and 
artillery;  and,  if  they  were  three  iiincs' 
com|3eir(  d  to  fall  back,  it  was  in  coiise* 
qnenoe  of  -the  destructive  fire,  to  whicji 
they  were  exposed,  and  of  the  havoc  which 
it  occasioned  in  their,  ranks.  The  enter* 
prise  exhibited  a  striking  proof  of  the 
indifference  with  which  the  French  generals 
regarded  the  waste  of  theit*  soldiers'  lives. 
By  making  other  dispositions  and  by  the 
delay  of  a  few  days,  Buonaparte  might 
have  crossed  the  Adda  with  as  little  loss 
as  he  sustained  at  the  passage  of  the  Po. 
He  would  indeed  have  acquired  lessglory^ 
bnt  he  would  have  deserved  the  mure 
valuable  praise  that  is  due  to  patriotism 
and  humanity. 

After  the  engagement  of  Fomhio,  the 
Austrians  were  pursued  by  the  French 
Pi2zi$i;hitone»  but  the  Addji,  \ihich 
covered  that  place,  retarded  its. captures 
as  (lie  troops  were  destitute  of  the  necessary 
ineans  for  crossing  the  river.  Beaulieu, 
who  after  the  battle  of  Lodi  fled  tou  ard^ 
Mantua,  was  imable  to  protect  either 
Pizzigbitone  or  Cremona.  The  French 
invented  the  first  of  those^  places  on  th^ 
11th,  and,  centering  it  on  the  ISth,  after  a 
brisk  cannonade,  took  about  400  prisoners, 
Creniona  surrendered  to  th^  victors  without 
attempting  a  useless  resistancis.  The 
vanguard  entered  Milan  on  the  15tb,  having 
received  on  their  marcb  the  submis^ioo 
of  Pavia,  where  they  found  nearly  all  the 
msLjgasines  of  the  imperial  army.  Lombardy 
might  now  be  regarded  as  completely 
conquered  ;  for  although  the  castle  of 
Milan  still  held  out,  the  tri<oloured  flag 
floated  from  the  extremity  of  the  lake  w 
Como,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  country 
pf  tfauo  GrMOB  as  iiif  a9  tbe  gates  of  Paroiik 
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The  sttccmsien  of  so  many  engagements 
and  Tictories  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,^ 
rendered  some  days  of  repose  necessary^ 
to  an  army  fatigaed  by  a  series  of  repeated 
triumphs. 

Daring  the  short  interval  of  repose, 
Buonaparte  eave  the  Italian  states  a  fore- 
taste of  4batnberty  which  he  had  promised 
to  confer,  by  levying  the  sum  of  £80,000 
as  a  cfytitribution  on  Lorabardy. 
•  To  encourage  the  perseverance  and 
fortify  the  courage  of  the  troops,  the  most 
flattering  testimonies  of  national  gratitude 
and  applause  were  given  to  them  and 
their  conimanders  by  a  splendid  festival 
celebrated  in  honour  of  their  victories, 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars  at  Paris.  Inspired 
with  the  most  lively  ambition  of  military 
fame,  by  the  plaudits  of  their  countrymen, 
and  the  commendation  of  the  directory, 
they  returned  with  fresh  ardor  to  that 
rugged  path  of  glory  which  they  had  trod 
with  so  much  success;  and  appeared  to 
regard  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and 
the  most  intolerable  fatigues,  with  con- 
tempt and  indifference,  when  placed  in 
competition  with  the  acquisition  of  military 
glory. 

An  insurrection  wa^  in  the  mean 
time  threatened  by  the  partisans  of  the 
old  gavemmeDts,  but  ^arly  information 
having  been  given  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  it  wasi easily  suppressed.  Buona- 
parte having  inflicted  exemplary  punishment 
Cfu  the  leaders  of  this  causpiracy,  did  not 
sujffer  himself  to  be  detained  by  the  siege 
of  the  pitadel  of  Milan.  After  obliging 
the  duke  of  Modeua  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  li.entrality,  he  declared  his  intention  to 
pursue  'the  fugitive  Austrians  into  'the 
Venetian  territories*  where  they  had  taken 
jcefuge  by  the  connivance  of  the  sanate, 
vho  were  acting  a  deceitful  and  timk)  part 
Pr<;vious  to  the  investment  of  Mantua,  it 
was  necessary  to  vanquish  Beaujieu,  who 
bad  taken  a  position  behind  the  Mincio, 
between  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Como^ 
on  the  last  of  which  Mantua  is  sknate<^. 
When  the  French  array  was-  adva^iced  to 
^e  bridge  of  Borghetto,  some  difiicultiis^ 
arising  from  the  liesUuction  of  pne  of  the 
arches  by  the  Austrians,  fifty  grenadiers. 


with  general  Gardanne  at  their  nead,  threw 
themselves  into  the  river,  and  crossed  it 
with*  their  firelocks  in  their  hands  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  This  act  of  daring 
courage  ha4  the  desired  effect.  Tb^ 
French  army  having  crossed  the  Mincio, 
a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  again  defeated,  and  were  obliged 
in  consequence,  tb  retire  behind  the  Adige, 
into  the  Tyrolese,  leaving  their  enemy  in 
possession  of  all  their  conquests.  Buonar 
parte  then  invested  Mantua,  but,  not 
being  provided  with  sufficient  artillery  for 
carrying  on  a  regular  siege,  be  converted  it 
into  a  blockade. 

A  conqueror  is  generally  provided  with 
some  plea  by  which  he  endeavours  ta 
satisfy  bis  owa  conscience,  and  to  evade 
the  reproaches  of  the  world.  The  powers 
engaged  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  were 
inflitenced  accordmg^fo  Aeti^  own  dechh 
ration  by  a*  virtuous  detevminatiofk  to 
remedy  the-evils  of  anarchy,  and  secure 
their  own  countries  from  the  eontBgixm 
of  those  principles  which  had  been  diffused 
among  every  class  of  Polish  society.  Tfa« 
wretchedness  of  the  government  undeK 
which  the  Italians  had  lived  .for  so  many 
ages,  presented  to  Buonaparte  a  specious 
pretext  for  the  gratification  of  his  ruling 

fmsuon.     **  He  came  net  to  Vubdue,  but  to 
iberate  the  nations  of  Italy,  and  put  them 
in    possession    of   their    rights.''     ThesQ^ 
protestatioBs  received  with  credulity,  and^ 
dictated  by  no  intention  of  performance, 
were  in   a  short  time  succeeded  by  the 
spoliation    of  the  Italian   cities    of  their 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  by  the 
sacrilegious    robbery     of    the     treasures 
collected   in  the  churches,  by  the    ntost. 
rapacious  and  oppressive  confiscations,  an^, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  barbarous  and  inexw 
orable  system  of  terrorism    towards    afl, 
who   were   suspected,   or    whom    it  was 
convenient  to  suspect  of  disaffection  to  the 
French.     The  professions  of  Buonaparte- 
were  those  of  a  lover  of  liberty ;  his  actions^ 
were  those  of  a  sanguinary  and  rapaciouSv 
despot.  *  - 

While  the  Austrian    partisans    in  the 
imperial   fiefs    bordering    on    Piedmont, 
Genoa,  and  Tuscany,,  w^re  cndeavouringi 
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^4.0  distress  iiitp .by  attacking,  his  convoys, 
he     denounced    vengeance  against   those 
,  who    should;  repeat    the    offence.      The 
wavering  Jine  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
pope  supplying  him  with  a  plea  for  hos- 
tilities, he  seized  on  the  states  of  Bologna 
i-aml  Ferrari,  etnd  the  citadel  of  Ancona. 
:I}is  holiness,  on  this  occasion,  experienced 
the  fate  which  generally  attends  on  timidity 
:Hn4  irresolution  in  political  affairs  :  being 
compelled  to  sue  for  an  armistice  by  the 
4ntertention  of   Azara,  t\ie   Spanish    am- 
bassador; and  at  last  to  purchase  it  by  the 
session  of  the  conquered  territories,  by  a 
-  contribution  of  15,000,000  livres,  and  what 
rto  him  was  still  more  afflicting,   by  giving 
,iip  ope  hundred  masterpieces  of  painting 
wd  sculpture,  and  five  hundred  manuscripts 
from  the  .Vatican  library.     This  req  oisiiion 
'and  a  similar  contribution  which  Buona- 
.parte  had  levied  on  the  duke  of  Modena, 
-iiiigbt  have  presented  him  to  the  world  as 
a  depradator  on  the  fine  arts,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  cause  of   art  and  learning.      He 
therefore  obviated  this  reproach  by  a  kind 
^ufd  respectful  letter  to   the  astronomer, 
Oria^i,  and  another  %o  the.  municipalities 
of  Pavia  and  Milan,  requesting  them  to 
invite  the  students  of  Pavia  to  return  to 
that  university,  and  to  inform  him  by  what 
means  he  could  add  to  the'  utility  and  the 
reputatioa  of  that  seminary. 

The  situation  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  at  this  period,  was  particularly 
critical.  We  have  seen  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  attachments  to  the  interests 
of  his  family  by  declaring  neutrality.  But 
some  indications  of  disaffection  to  the 
French  cause  having  been,  discovered  in 
the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Leghorn, 
wer^  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  the  Anost  unjust  and  oppressive 
proceedings.  A  body  of  troops  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  Leghorn,  and  seals 
were  put  on  the  magazines  of  goods  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  of  the  English,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  republic.  This  pro- 
ceeding being  very  distressing  to  th^  British 
merchants  and  alarming  to  the  government  of  ' 
bis  Britannic  majesty  in  Corsica,  sir  Gilbert 
J^lliot,  viceroy  of  Corsica,  sailed  with  a 
body  of  .troops,  and  obtained  possession 


of  Porto-Ferrajo,  in  the  island  of  Elba^ 
a«pot  which  will  be  distinguitihed  in  the 
annals  of  history,  as  the  circnuiscribed  and 
precarious  empire  of  a  man,  who,  guided 
by  common  prudence,  might  have  con* 
tinned  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  continental 
Europe. 

About  the  same  time  the  French  ex- 
perienced once  more  the  just  consequences 
of  that  rapine  and  cruelty  which  they 
exercised  upon  the  conquereil  countries* 
The  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Romagna. 
driven  to  despair,  armed  themsiel^ves  to 
the  number  of  many  thousands,  and  mas- 
sacred the  detachnieQtb  en)pioyed  in  laying 
waste  their  c^ountry.  Buonaparte  sent 
an  additional  number  of  troops  into  the 
province,  who  killed  several  hundreds  of 
the  mifortunate  peasants,  and  burnt  the 
town^of  Lugo  with  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. These  sanguinary  .and  uncalled 
for  atrocities  excited  the  hatx*ed  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  inhabitants.  Numbers 
of  tne  French  became  the  unpitied  victims 
'  of  the&e  sentiments,  and  the  Italian  stiletto, 
seconded  by  the  climate,  and  the  intem- 
perance of  the  invaders,  concurred  a/i 
powerfully  as  the  Austrian  sword  to  ^he 
diminution  of  their  forces.  * 

During  Buonaparte^s  transactions  with 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  citadel  of  Milan  had 
surrendered.  He  was  enabled  by  this 
event  to  devote  bis  chief  force  to  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  the  reduction  of  which  city 
was  to  complete  the  paramount  ascendancy 
of  the  French  republic  in  Italy.  Their  ' 
power  was.  already  carried  to  a  height 
destructive  of  the  independence  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  While  Buonaparte 
was  violating  the  rights  and  laws  of  na- 
tions by  possessing  himself  of  Leghorn, 
and  by  placing  a  French  ffarrisou  in 
Verona  against  the  consent  of  the  Venetian 
senate,  that  august  assembly  condescended 
to  court  his  favor  by  sending  the  claimant 
of  the  French  crown  out  of  their  dominions. 
Buonaparte  declaimed  with  animation  on 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  secured  to  every 
nation  by  the  protection  'of  the  republic. 
The  power  of  protecting  in  sovereign  .states 
is  ^nerally  attended  with  the  power  of 
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Oppressing,  and  history  presents  too  many 
afllrcting  proofs,  that  the  latter  of  these 
prerogatives  i^  the  most  frequently  exer- 
cised. In  the  course  of  this  history  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
this  observation  apply  with  justice  to  the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  France. 

Mantua  has  so  much'  occupied  the 
attention  of  Europe,  has  been  the  object 
of  so  many  efforts,  and  the  occasion  of  so 
many  sanguinary  contests,  that  isome 
description  of  so  celebrated  a  fortress,  and 
of  its  military  and  topographical  situation, 
fnay  gratify  the  inquiries  of  the  curious, 
and  render  the  narration  of  warlike 
operations  more  interesting  and  distinct. 

Mantua  boasts  of  having  been  founded 
by  the  Etrurians  before  the  Trdjan    war. 
It  i^  situated  upon  a  lake  formed  by  the 
Mincio,  twenty  Italian  miles   in   circum- 
ference, and  two  miles  broad.     It  is  large, 
well   built,   and    contains  a    number    of 
churfches,  of  which  some  are  very  richly 
decorated.       At  the    time   when    it   still 
belonged  to  the  dUkes   of  Mantua,  who 
resided  there,  its  inhabitants  aqiounted  to 
50,000,  but  they  do  not  amount  at  present, 
(1814)  to  one-half  that  number.      It  has 
been  cV>nsidered  for  many  centuries,  and 
during  every  war,  as  the  most  important 
fortress  in  Italy.     It  has  sustained  several 
sieges,  and,  whenever  it  has  surrendered, 
that  event  has  been  chiefly  occasioned  by 
a   severe  blockade,   and    by    the  utmost 
eictremity  of  famine,  rather  than  by  open 
force,   or  the  regular    operations   of  art 
Its  chief  ftieans  of  defence  consist  les$.  in 
its    fortifications,   and  in  the    difficulties 
opposed   to  the  approaches  and  attacks 
f^f  an  enemy.      The  town  being  entirely 
surrounded  by  water  and  marshes,  is  only 
to  be  entered  by  three  bridges  .or  principal 
causeways,  covered  by  ibrttfications  raised 
at  each  of  their  extremities,  which  must 
be  carried   by  an  enemy '  before  he  can 
approach  th^  place.      There    is  also  a 
fourth   communication,   defended  by  the 
entrenched  suburb  //  TA^.    If  once  the 
besiegers  obtain  possession  of  the  exterior 
works,  they  may  easily  form  and  prosecute 
the  blockade    of  Mantua,   but  they  are 
scarceliV    more    advanced    towards    the 


formation  of  a  regular /siege,  as  they  cai^ 
only  open  the  trenches  upon  the  front  o« 
the  narrow  causeways  which  lead  into  the 
town.  The  waters  6f  the  lake  stagnate 
in  summer ;  th|e  place  at  that  time  becomes 
very  unwholesome,  and  those  of  the  in- 
habitants who  are  in  easy  circumstances^  - 
generally  leave  it  This  unwholesomeness 
is  not  the  lea^t  of  its  means  of  defence,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  besiege  it  without  risking 
the  total  destruction  o?  an  army  by  sick* 
ness.  In  almost  every  siege  which  this 
place  has-  sustained,  pestilential  fevers 
have  made  deplorable  ravages  aiiiong  the 
defenders  and  assailants. 

These  considerations  did  not  intimidate 
general  Buonaparte,  who  had  been  taught 
by  recent  triumphs,  to  be  confident  of 
future  victories. 

After  having  carried  several  out-posts 
of  the  town,  he  opened  the  trenches  before 
it  on  the  18th  of  July.  But  the  difficultiev 
littending  the  siege,  the  fevers  which  broke 
out  in  his  arnoiy,  and  the  successful  sorties 
of  the  garrison,  rendered  the  progress  of 
the  ^French  extremely  slow,  and  enabled 
count  Canta  Dlrlqs,  who  commanded  in 
the  t6wn,  to  defend  it  until  relieved. 

The  Austrian  general  Beaulieu  having 
been  uniformly  unsuccessful,  he.  was  su- 
perseded by  Wurmser^  a  general  of  dis- 
tinguished talents.     Reinforcements  were 
sent    to    the  imperialists    in    Italy,    and 
it  was  expectied  that  the  Austrian  army 
would  now  out-nilmber  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the 
detachments  employed  in  the  defence'  of 
the  capjtured  fortresses.     Wurmser  having 
strengthened    the    wreck    of    Beaulieu's 
army  which  he  found  in  Tyrol^  with  the 
troops    ho    brought    with    him^     moved 
southward,  and  occupied  the  lines  which 
bis  predecessor  had  formed  between  the 
lake  of  Garda  and  the  Adige.    But  these 
po6itians  were  immediately  forced  by  Af  as^ 
sena  and  Joubert. 

Wurmser  was  convinced  that  the  fortuue 
of  the  campaign  would  be  determined  by 
the  fate  of  Mantua.  After  receiving  a 
reinforcement  of  20,000  men  from  Ger* 
many,  he  availed  himself  of  thW  accession 
4»f  forc^  to  proaeed  to  its  wlief.     One 
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division  of  his  army  taking  its  rout  by  the 
east  of  the  Garda,  forced  the  eneday's  post 
at  La  Carona,  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate 
Veroua ;  while  the  otiier,  advancing  by 
its  w.estern  banks^  dislodged  him  from 
Brescia  and  Salo. 

The  garrison  of  Mantaa,  commanded 
by  a  brave  and  upright  governor,  had  sus- 
tained the  vigorous  assaults  of  the  besiegers 
.with  exemplary  firmness.  They  began 
to  be  in  want  of  provisions,  and  their  strug- 
gles for  deliverance  were  rendered  by  this 
circumstance  still  more  frequent  and  dca* 
perate.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  the  3  (st 
of*  July,  Buonaparte  precipitately  abau'* 
doned  the  siege.  The  garrison,  attentive 
to  all  the  movements  of  the  besiegers^ 
mad0  a  vigorous  sortie  while  they  were 
retiring,  fell  upon  their  rearward,  took 
(too  men,  and  made  themselves  masters 
oT  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition,  134 
cannons  and  mortars,  and  140,000  sheila 
or  balls.  It  employed  itself  immediately 
in  destroying  the  works  which  had  been 
raised,  eitlier  for  the  purposes  of  the  siege 
or  for  those  of  the  blockade.  Placed 
between  the  two  columns  of  Wunnser  and 
Quosdanovich,  Buonaparte  was  ftilly  awara 
of  the  danger  of  his  sjtnatioB,  and  was 
sensible  that  if  he  gave  these  two  generals 
thne  toYorm  a  junction,  and  to  combinf 
f  heir  attacks,  it  would  be  almost  impossihie 
to  make  head  against  both  of  them  at  once. 
Hetherefbre  adopted  ^e  only  plau  that 
coutd  save  his  army  and  preseiwe  the 
^Milanese.  He  concluded  ^  tnat  by  cea-» 
centratinghis  forces,  and  advancing  rapidly 
against  the  corps  of  M.  de  Qaoedanovieh, 
he  might  defeat  him  before  ha  could  be 
.  succoured  by  M.  de  Wurmser. 

His  plan  was  no  less  rapidly  conceived 
than  ably  executed.  After  having  defeated 
general  Quosdanovich,  Buonaparte  leaving 
<MfiIy  a  small  body  ot  troops,  who  wero 
directed  to  driv^  that  general  back  into 
the  Tyrol,  hastened  in  search  of  marshal 
W^rmser.  On  theSrd  of  Augmat  he  met 
with  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,,  vliicb 
be  ii^statiilly  atta<:ked  with  his  whole  force. 
C^enerad  Lyptay,  the  Austrian  cMsmaodev^ 
4fspiiled  the  ground,  indi  by  inch,  tp^ve 
time  {w  tbe  art ival  of  WipVmser  to  hk 


assistance.  The  latter,  however^  net 
arriving  so  soon  as  was  expected,  the 
general  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
his  resistance  any  longer,  and  canie  for<* 
ward  ^ith  his  officers  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  French,  But  at  this  momeott 
the  latter,  perceiving  z,t  a  distance  the 
Austrian  cavalry  coming  up  at  full  gaUpp, 
retreated  precipitately  to  take  a  fresb 
position  against  the  new  troops  which  were 
coming  to  attack  them,  and  fell  back 
before  general  Lyptay,  who  was  advancing 
towards  them  to  lay  down  his  arms.  Tire 
main  body  of  Wurmser's  army  [arrived  in 
the  interval,  but,  before  it  could  form  ia 
order  of  battle,  Buonaparte  attacked  it  with 
the  utmost  impetuosity.  The  Austrians 
did  not  give  way,  but,  fatigued  by  a  lony 
march,  made, during  extreme  heat,  en* 
gaging  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  without 
Wf  deternMuate  object,  against  an  enemy 
whieh  possessed  the  advantages  of  grounc, 
and  whose  dispositions  had  been  arranged,^ 
their  utmost  exertions  could  only  enable 
thoMo  to  retain  the  positions  which  they 
occupied.  Tbe  loss  of  the  Au3trians 
estimated  by  Buonaparte  at  1^000  men,  did 
.  not  exceed  700 ;  the  loss  of  the  French  wat 
at  least  as  great. 

The  two  armies  passed  the  night  witbia 
musket-«hot  of  each  other,  hut  they  were 
too  much  overcome  by  fatigue  to  resume 
the  contest  Had  either  of  the  armies 
possessed  sufficr^t  physical  strength  to 
attack  the  other,  it  would  have  obtained 
an  easy  victory.  Tiw  4ih  of  AugM^t  wal 
employed  liy  the  FnH[H:h  in  piefarin^i;  for 
future  action,  and  in  occupying  and  de* 
fending  the  most  oUgible  positions,  while 
the  AustciaM  remained  inactive  in  their 
disadvautsgeoua  situation.  On  the  morn- 
ing e£  the  Idlh,  Buonaparte  attacked  with 
vigor  the  whole  line  o(  (he  Austrians,  whose 
left  ,he  bf(d  tttrned,  imd  whose  rear  waft 
threateomi  by  general  Senruoier.  The. 
Austrians  fought  with  their  usual  valor; 
Uut  every  advantage  was  so  entirely  o^i  the 
side  ^  the  French,  that  victory  could  not 
escape  theyu  Ha4  they  succeeded  in 
peoetratsii^  into  the  plain,  the  destruction 
of  tlie  Austrian  army  wpuld  have  beea^ 
inwitttbk.      Ti^    iM^n    iff  m^mhjA 
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Wurmser's  staff,  perceiving  •  the  danger 
t^  which  they  were  exposed,  implored 
him.  to  commence  i  an  immediate  retreat. 
This   brate,    bat    aged     commander,   ap- 

1>eared  uncertain  and  irresolute,  but  at 
ength  was  prevailed  upwi  By  tire  friendly 
importunities  of  the  English,  under  general 
Graham,  to  adopt  the  only  step  that  could 
Mve  the  army  from  rain  and  dilsgrace. 
But  the  French  had  already  gained  so  many 
advantages,  and  the  ground  was  so  favora- 
ble to  their  movements,  that  the  retreat 
could  not  be  effected  viithout  considerable 
loss,  or  without  the  utmost  disorder. 
It  cost  them  near  9000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides  SO  pieces 
of  cannon  and  a  great  number  of  ammunition 
waggons.  ^  The  Austrians  repassed  the 
Mincio  and  Valeggio,  and  encamped  near 
that  town.  On  the  next  and  the  following 
days  they  continued  their  retreat,  and  did 
not  stop  till  they  reached  the  entrance  into 
the  Tyrol,  to  which  general  Wurmser 
brought  back  not  much  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  army.  Notwithstanding  the 
disasters  xwhich  the  general  experienced, 
he  attained  his  principal  object,  the  relief 
af  Mantua.  During  the  five  or  six  days 
that  he  retained  an  open  communication 
with  that  city^  he  had  thrown  into  it  con- 
siderable supplies  of  provisions  and  am- 
munition, recruited  the  garrison,  and 
again  enabled  the  place  to  resist  a  long 
blockade. 

Buonoparte,  with  no  less*  expedition 
than  judgment,  took  advantage  of  the 
faults  of  the  opposing  generals,  and  of  the 
aeparationof  Wiirmser  and  Quosdanovich, 
gained  two  marches  on  the  former,  and 
fell  unexpectedly  on  the  corps  of  the  latter, 
which  being  too  mnch  extended,  was 
easily  defeated  and  dispersed.  His 
operations  were  considerably  facilitated 
by  the  preservation  of  the  fort  of  Peschiera, 
which  defends  the  point  of  the  lake  of 
Garda^  at  the  spot  from  whence  the  Mincio 
issues  ;  a  fort  of  which  the  Austrians  could 
Hot  obtain*  possession,  and  which  much 
embarrassed  their  movements.  From  a 
particular  account  of  the  losses  of  the 
Austrians,  furnished  by  each  regiment  to 
general  Wurmser,  it  appeari  that  they  lost 


in  the  last  eight  days  of  copfliptt  in  killed 
and  prisoners,  17,000  men»  of  whom»  341 
were  officers.  The  loss  of  the  French 
amounted  to,  10,000»  of  whom  4000  were 
made ,  prisoners.  Their  army  suffered' 
severely  from  the  heat»  and  from  the 
fatigue  of  its  rapid  and  frequent 
marches,  and  was  in  little  less  disorder 
than  that  of  their  enemies. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  course  of  this  ex- 
pedition, was  twice  ia  danger  of  bein^ 
taken.  The  oflicer  who  commanded  the 
Austrian  flotilla  on  the  lake  of  Garda^ 
having,  on  the  31st  of  July  di^eated  that 
of  the  French,  disembarked  his  troops  m 
the  peninsula  of  Cermione,  and  placed 
them  in  ambuscade  oa  the  road  from 
Brescia  to  Peschiera.  His  soldiers  had 
orders  not  to  fire,  and  to  stop  none  who 
might  seem  to  be  of  consequence.  In  the 
evening  Buonaparte  and  Bertfaier,  with 
their  staff,  returning  from  Brescia^  passed 
along  that  road,  preceded  by  three  huass^rs. 
The  Croats  who  were  in  ambuscade  hearinn^ 
some  cavalry  rapidly  approaching,  sprung 
uponHhe  high  road  and  fired  upon'  the 
three  hussars.  Two  of  them  were  killed, 
but  the  third  having  escaped  t^eir  fire^ 
turned  his  horse  and  s^allopped  off,  crying; 
General,  save  yourself  I  The  whole  party 
turned  about,  fled  with  precipitation,  an^ 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  all  the 
shots  which  were  fir^  at  them,  They 
returned  to  Brescia  and  took  another  road, 
which  obliged  them  to  make  a  tour  of 
several  leagues.  On  another  occasion 
Buonaparte  narrowly  escaped  being  takea 
by  the  Austrian  hussars  at  Goito,  of  which 
circumstance  he  sent  a  marvellous  account; 
bearing  internal  evidetice  of  its  falsehood^ 
to  the  directory.  He  informed  them,  that, 
being  at  Lonado  with  19Q0  men,  at  the 
moment  when  4000  Austrians  were  surr 
rounding  that  town,  he  sent  thenf  an  order 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  which  they  instantly 
obeyed.  The  improbability  of  this  cir- 
cumstance is  not  decisive  of  the  falsehood 
of  Buonaparte's  statements  but  the  silence 
of  the  other  generals  of  the  army»  the 
omission  of  ao  importiuit  a  circumatanoe 
in  the  mdst  authentic  military  narrations, 
and  the  fiiture  employments  o£  die  Austrian 
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officers^  to.  whom  the  attack  iifLonado  was 
entrusted,  afTord  the  most  decisii^e  evidence 
of  its  absurdity. 

The  reFnainder  of  the  month  of  August 
passed  away  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  important  erent  Mai-shal  Wurraser 
was  entirely  ^occupied  in  recruiting  the 
g1*eat  diminution  sustained  in  his  army, 
which  by  the  end  oY  August  amounted  to 
ROiOOOmen.  Buonaparte  also  received  new 
reii^forcementsfrom  thearmy  of  Kella'man. 
He  reconstructed  the  works  necessary  for 
the  blockade  of  Maniua,  and  devoted  all 
his  talents  to  the  formation  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  new  designs. 

£ncouraged  by  the  continual  triumphs 
of  Iheir  armies,  and  convinced  that  they 
would  be  able  to  maintain  them  at  the 
expense  of  Europe  alone,  the  directory 
conceived  the  projects  of  uniting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  three  armies  of 
Jourdan,  Moreau,  and  Buonaparte,  with 
an  intention  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  annihilate  its  su- 
premacy over  Germany,  and  to  divide  the 
riches,  and  decide  the  destiny  of  that 
extensive  country.  To  realize  this  project 
as  rash  as  it  was  gigantic,  it  was  necessary 
that  Buonaparte  should  destroy  the  re- 
mainder of  Wnrmser's  army,  should  force 
the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  and  march  into  Ba- 
varia to  form  a  junction  with  Moreau. 
More  confident,  more  able,  and  above  ali, 
more  fbrtunate,  than  the  other  republican 
gen^als,  he  hastened  to'  concur  in  the 
plan  of  the  directory.  On  the  20th  of 
'  September^  he  forced  the  whole  line  of 
the  Aiistrians,  andby  this  success  became 
master  of  the  city  and  duchy  of  Trent. 
Marshal  Wurmser  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  designs,  of  Buonaparte, 
endeavoured  to  disconcert  ihera  by  a 
diversion,  and  by  an  attempt  for  the  de^ 
lij^erance  of  Mantua.  He  presumed  that 
by  advancing  with  a  part  of  his  army  along 
the  Brenta,  and  tnming  the  right  ilaiik 
of  the  French,  the  lalter  would  not  dare 
to  advance  into  the  Tyrol,  lest  they  should 
be  separated  from  the  troops  besieging 
Mantua.  He  had  ilattered  himself  also 
that  by  this  manoeuvre,  he  should  raise  the 
IWoekade  of  thsit  city  and  retain  Buonaparte 


in  Italy.  This  expedition  depended  for 
success  on  the  promutitude  ^nd  precision 
with  which  it  should  be  executed ;,  and, 
being  likely  to  be  attended  with  great  fatigue 
and  danger,  the  Atistrian  general  took 
wdtb  him  the  choicest  men  of  his  inflintry 
and  cavalry,  , 

The    two    generals    <:omraenced    their 
operations  on  the  same  day,  and  the  de- 
parture  of  generat  Wurmser  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  success  of  Buonaparte  in  the 
battle  of  Roveredo.    The  latter  learnt  with 
astonishment  the  march  of  tbe  field-marshal,, 
and  was  prevented  by  his  movement  from 
pushing    forward    into-  the  Tyrol  ;    but, 
mstead  of  falling  back  along  the  Adige 
towards  Verona,  as  the  A^^^^^  general 
expected,  he  marched  by  his  right  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  and  pursued  >the 
field-marshs^l  upon  the  road  from  Tren4;  to 
Bessano.     By  this  movement  he  separated 
him  entirely  from  the  rest  of  his  troops, 
which  remained  in  the  Tyrol,  and  lef]t  him 
iio  other  alternative  than  that  of  retreating 
upon  the  Upper  Piava,  and  into  the  mouu* 
tains,  or  making  his  way  across  the  Yicen- 
tino  and  the  Veronese,  to  Mantua.     As 
the  revictualling  and  relief  of  that  place 
were    the    principal  object    of    marshal 
Wurmser,  he  adopted  the  latter  of  these 
movements.      He  therefore  prosecuted  his 
march  with   the   utmost  rapidity,  gained 
the  advadcei  upon  Buonaparte,  traversed 
the  country  of  Vic^nza,  passed  the  Adi^e, 
defeated    at  Geria  the  enemy's    division* 
which  guarded  that  river,  and  arrived  at 
last,   with   about  10,000  mea,  under  the 
walls  of  Mantu^. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  war  could  not 
but  have  a  material  *ififluence  on  tbe  councils 
of  the  Italian  princes  and  states..  Th^ 
transient  successes  of  Wurmser  opened  a 
flattering  prospect  to  the  ajdvers;afies  of 
France.  The  warmaud  precipitate  tegnper 
of  his  holiness  the  pQpe,  led  him  instantly 
to  avacil  himself  of  the  diversion  of  the 
French  forces,  by  the.  operations  in  the 
Trentine,  tp  break  the  armi«stice^  with 
France  by  retaking  Ferrara^  a  pro- 
ceeding whirfi;  afterwards  enabled  the 
enemy  to  justify  his  persecutions  and  his 
cTruelties  by  the  charge  of  duplicity.    Thf 
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duke  6f  Pi^rma'  with  noore  prudence,  con- 
Terted  his  armistice  with  the  French  general 
into  a  treaty  6f  friendship  with  the  republic; 
through  ttie  intervention   of  the  Spanish 
ambas^dor.      The   popular  partisans  of 
Genoa  testified 'their  approbation   of  re- 
Tolotionary  principles,  by  celebrating  the 
toniversary  of  the  French  republic.     The 
feading  persons  in    the  government  ami 
university    of  Milan^    dreading    the    re- 
establishment  of  the  Austrian  dominion, 
which  must  prove  fatal  to  their  own  power, 
and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  which  they  had 
zealously  embraced,   not   contented  with 
flisplaying  their  attachment  to  the  French 
interest  by  pompous  celebrations  and  ex- 
pensive   festivities,    laboured    with  much 
assiduity  and  success  to  impress  the  people 
with  sentiments  favorable  to  the  revolution. 
Their  unwearied  labours  co-operating  with 
other  causes,  produced  throughout  Italy 
a  general    change  on  political  subjects  ; 
republican  principles  became  daily   more 
prevalent,  and  in  several  cities  and  states, 
particularly  those  of  Modena,  Reggio,  and 
,  JBologna,  the  old  governments  were  suc'^ 
ceeded  by  others  constructed  on  the  French 
model.    ,The  sovereign  princes'at  the  same 
time  found  it  advisable  to  accommodate 
themselves  to    the  circumstances  of  the 
thnea,  and  the  king  of  Naples   followed 
the  example  of  the  catholic  king  and  of  the 
duke  of  Parma; 

While  the  Italian  princes  were  endeavour- 
ing to  avert  the  vengeance,  and  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  France,  and  the  garrison 
of  Mantua  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the 
besiegers  for  its  reduction,  the  court  of 
Vienna,  supported  by  British  subsidies, 
tenewed  its  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  - 
its  dominions,  by  sending  reinforcements 
under  their  ablest  generals,  into  Italy.  So 
active  was  the  Austrian  government  in 
fecruitiog  the  forces,  that  before  the  close 
6f  the  campaign,  which  had  already  proved 
ctestructiTe  to  two  imperial  armies,  Alvinzi, 
who  was  invested  with  the  chief  command, 
entered  the  Trentine^  at  the  head  of  a 
fE>rce  which  enabled  him  te  recover  Trest, 
fibe  capital  of  that  principality.  He  then 
kft  general  !bavid#vitch  te  maintain  the 
Austrian  cavse  in  this  quarter^.,  foreed.  the> 
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enemy  to  abandon  leYeral  eorjis  on  th^ 
Fiava  and  the  Adige,  and  pressed  forward 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  VicetiEa.  When. 
Buonaparte  was  apprized  of  his  enemy's 
movements,  he  first  dispatched  general! 
Massena  and  Angereau  to  oppose  their, 
operations  in  the  Trentine  and  on  the> 
3renta.  On  receiving  information  of 
Alvinzi's  approach,  he  drew  together  his 
forces,  and,  passing  the  Adige,  determined 
to  bring  that  general  to  an  engagement 
befo  e  he  should  have  received  his  expected 
reinforcements  from  the  Tyrol  and  th« 
Trentine  countries.  This  determination 
brought  on  the  memorable  battle  6t 
Areola. 

A  less  enterprising  or  less  confident 
general  than  Buonaparte  would  have 
been  discouraged  and  embarrassed  by  the 
remonstrances  6f  the  subordinate  generals. 
During  the  last  expedition  against  \Vomi« 
ser,  he  had  displayed  all  the  qualificatioiU> 
of  an  accomplished  warrior.  The  skin  of' 
his  mancBuvres,  the  briskness  of  his  attacks^ 
and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  secured  his 
success,  and  beneath  his  command,  a  battle 
and  a  victory  were  synonimous,  Hia. 
talent  for  intrigue  was  not  less  conspico* 
ous  than  his  military  prowess,  and  while 
the  Austriaos  were  unable  to  conjecture, 
his  most  important  movements^  he  wa»^ 
himself  acquainted  with  the  most  trivial 
plans  and  most  secret  intentions  of  his  ad« 
versaries. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  Berthier^ 
formerly  an  aid-do-camp  to  marshal  de 
Broglio,  and  son  of  a  first  clerk  in  the  war- 
office,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  Buptiaparte 
more  than  counterbalanced  his  merits  as- 
a  general  and  a  soldier.  He  was  detained^ 
at  Milan  till  the  middle  of  December,  byi 
a  sore  in  his  leg,  and,  during  this  delay ^. 
the  number  of  his  requisitions  and  ex- 
tortions had  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
once  fertile  and  flouriahipg  province  o£, 
Lombardy.  He,  andi  his  uncle  Salicetti^ 
acquired  immense  fortunes  by  lawlesch 
and  inhuman  pillage.  His  behaviour  waa^ 
imperious,  and  with  all  their  admiratioai 
of  his  talents,  the  officers  of  the  armji- 
could  not  contemplate  without  horror,,  the- 
inditerence  witfar  vrhicli  he  had.  lavisheiii 
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"during;  tlie  ^hole  campaign;  thq  bload  of 
his  generals  and  his  sold  iersi  The  'fumonr 
of  their  dilisatisfactioa  Slaving  reached 
France,  the  directory,  alarmed  at  these 
.dissenlions,  commanded  Buonaparte  and 
Berthier  to  write  two  letters,  in  which  they 
disavowed  .  all  the  motives  of  division 
which  were  said  to /exist  between  them. 
The  injunction  of  the  directors,  the  sa- 
preme  authority  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
military  events  which  followed,  restrained 
the  spuit  of  jealousy  aiid  hatred,  which 
.  animated  the  chiefs  of  the  French  army. 

Alvinzi'had  in  the  mean  time  taken  his 
position  w'th  great  judgment,  .at  Caldero, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  which  could 
renly  be  approached  by  two  causeways, 
guarded  by  strong  posts.  Several  of  these 
were  forced  by  the  division  of  Massena. 
The  other  division  under  Angereail  had 
.borne  down  all  resistance,  till  it  came  to 
^he  bridge  of  Areola,  a  village  situated  in 
a  morass,  on  the  maintenance  of  which 
Aivinzi  chiefly  rested  for  his.  defence. 
Angereau  and  his  subordinate  generals, 
observing  that  their  troops  began  to  recoil 
at  the  firm  resistance  of  the  brigade  which 
guarded  the  bridge,  led  them  on  to  the 
Attack,  but  they  were  repulsed  and  many 
of  them  disabled.  Buonaparte  now  per^ 
-  ceived  that  he  must  relinquish  his  enter- 
;prise,  or  carry  the  post  by  that  signal 
display  of  valor  united  with  address,  which 
had  led  him  to  repeated  victories.  While 
general  Guieux  was  making  a  circuit  with 
his  brigade  to  cross  the  Adige  and  fall  on 
the  rear  of  the  Austrians  in  Areola,  Buo< 
naparte  presented  himself  in  front  of  An- 
gereau's  forces,  seized  a  standard,  and, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grena- 
dier^, boldly  advanced  to  the  bridge,  ex- 
claiming, Follow  your  general.  His  troops 
obeyed,  but  the  assault  was  unsuccessful. 
Buonaparte  was  dismounted  in  the  morass, 
and,  though  he  was  with  some  difficulty 
:extricated  from  extreme  danger;  and 
rallied  his  men,  the  enemy  immoveably 
maintained  their  ground.  His  failure 
was  indeed  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  the  success  of  Guieux,  who  obtained 
possession,  of  Areola,  with  some  artillery 
and  prisoners.      That    village,    however, 


beipg  recovered  by  the  Austrians,  became 
again  the  scene  of  contest  on  the  ensuing 
day,  when  several  severe  but  indecisive 
contests  took  place  in  its  environs.  The 
battle  was  renewed  with  equal .  warmth 
on  the  third  day,  November  the  16th. 
TheJ^rench  army  came  to  the  attack  in 
three  columns.  General  Robert,  with  ihv( 
centre  division,,  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  ;  but  Ga^daune,  whom  Buonaparte 
had  placed  in  a  wood,  assailing  the  vic- 
torious Austrians  from  his  ambuscade, 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Buo- 
naparte observing  that  while  other  divisions 
had  been  engaged,  the  Austrian .  left  wing, 
protected  by  marshes,  was  still  unbroken, 
called  artifice  to  his  aid.  By  his  orders, 
Hercules,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
intrepidity,  came  upon  thdr  rear  at  faU 
gallop  with  a  small  brigade  of  horse ;  the 
trumpets  at  the  same  time  sounding  a 
charge.  This  stratagem  proved  decisive. 
The  Austrians  believing  tliat  they 
were  attacked  by  a  .larger  force,  gave 
way,  and  were  completely  ronted.  Their 
overthrow  reduced  the  third  Austrian^ 
amy  which  had  been  raised  for  this 
ruinous  war,  to  a  mere  wreck  ;  and  tlie 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they 
triumphed  in  a  victory  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Italy,  had  reason  to  lament  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  their  ablest 
veterans. 

.  "  Never,"  said  Buonaparte  in  a  letter 
to  Carnot,  "  was  field  of  battle  so  valor- 
ously  disputed  as  that  of  Areola :  scarcely 
have  I  any  generals  left  ;  their  courage 
and  devotion  to  their  country  were 
without  example."  The  general  of  brigade, 
Lasnes,  appeared  in  the  field,  though 
the  wound  be  had  received  at  Governolo, 
was  not  yet  cured.  He  was  twice  wounded 
on  the  first  day  of  the  engagement,  but 
hearing  that  Buonaparte  in  person  was 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  he  threw 
himself  out  of  bed,  nrH>unted  his  horse, 
and  hastened  to  find  .the  general.  As 
he  could  not  walk,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  on  horseback  ;  but  at  the  head 
of  the  bridge  of  Arcole  he  received  a 
blow,  which,  laid  liiin  seaseless  on  ihir 
ground. 
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'  Alter  these  repeated  disasters,  it  might 
Mve  been  expected  that  the  court  of 
YieDoa  \rouId  have  abandoned  the  contest 
in  despair.  But  the  event  was  different. 
Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Austrian 
states,  and  the  character  of  the  people, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  British 
subsidieHv  the  government  was  always 
able  to  recruit  its  armies  ;  and  on  the 
pcesent  occasion  it  was  inclined  to 
affribute  its  defeat  to  accidental  causes, 
and  to  renew  the  combat,  in  hopes  that 
the  merit  of  its  generals  aiid  soldiers 
might  eventually  produce  a  change 
in  the  fortune  war.  Its  exertions  were 
favored  by  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of 
nmny  of  its  subjects.  The  Tyrolese,  in 
particular,  warmly  resented  Buonaparte's 
'proclamation,  in  which,  while  he  ex- 
horted them  to  revolt,  he  threatened 
vengeance  against  the  followers  attached 
to  the  Austrian  standard^  and,  in  defiance 
of  his  menace,  they  pressed  with  zeal 
to  reinforce  the  army  under  Davidovitch. 
As  soon  as  the  victory  of  Areola  had 
relieved  Buonaparte  from  his  apprehen- 
sions that  Alvinzi  might  force  him  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  Massena  was 
dispatched  to  the  support  of  Vaubois, 
whose  .posts  had  been  assailed  by  the 
Austrians,  and  was  so  successful  in  his 
enterprise,  conducted  with  the  usual 
celerity  of  the  French  armies,  that  the 
rear-guard  of  the  imperialists,  coirsisting 
of '  12,000  men,  were  surrounded  and 
taken  prisoners*  on  the  heights  of  Cam* 
para,  and  in  their  attempt  tp  escape,  300 
were  drowned  in  the  Adige. 

-  Every  circumstance,  and' among  others, 
the  weak  and  iu'eflfectual  efforts  of  those 
ItaFian  states  which  were  friendly  to-  the 
house  of  Austria,  concurred  with  the 
military  ^  talents  of  the  French  general, 
to  promote  his  success.  The  Venetians 
having  discovered  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  Austrian  cause^  by.  the  service  they 
had  rendered  the  imperial  armies,  he 
availed  hin^seff  of  that  partiaHty  as  a  pre- 
tence for  seizing  on  the  castle  of  Bergamo, 
on  the  Mikmese  frontier,  as  a  defensive 
measure,  which  might  prevent  his  enemy 
horn  obstnKting   the  communicatioa    of 


his  forces  on  the  Adige  with  those  of  Hie 
country  beyond  the  Adda. 

Wh^n  we  reflect  on  the  occurrences  of 
{fais  campaign,   and  on  the.  character  of 
the  French  people,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  exultation  with  which  the  govern- 
ment and   nation   received    the  oaptureit 
standards   presented    in    the  half  of  the 
convention  ;  nor  can  we  regard,  withoalr 
feelings  of  respect,  the  eulogies  bestowed 
by  the   president  of  the  directory  on  the 
heroes  of  Italy.      The  conclusion   di  hi9^ 
speech,    however,  in    which   he    asserted 
that  the  first  object  of  the  French  goVeru 
menl  was  universal  peace^  was  strikingly 
and  unfortunately  refuted  by  the  evidence 
of  facts,  and  by  the  diplomatic  history  or 
the  following  year. 

As  the  season  was  now  too  far  advanced 
for  the  continuance  of  warfare  among  th# 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  Buonaparte 
directed  his  attention  to  the  settlement 
of  Italy,  and  to  the  punishment  of  revolt. 
The  power  of  the  French  over  Italy,  wa» 
become  so  extensive  and  irresistible,  as 
to  render  opposition,  however  just,  wholly 
inexpedient.  The  secular  princes  had 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  treaties  concluded 
with  the  French  repubHc.  The  court  of 
Rome  alone  was  guilty  of  the  most  unwise 
violation  of  its  engagements*.  In  order 
more  effectually  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  the  republicans,  the 
pope,  and  his  priests,  had  recourse  to  the 
couvenient  artifices  known  by  the  name  of 
pious  iVaudl8*  The  streets  were  filled  with 
processions  of  sainte  and  images  ;  the 
2eal  of  all  classes  and  conditions  was 
enflamed,  and  the  general  enthusiasm  cor<- 
responded  with  the  vietence  of  the  govern^ 
ment.  Buonaparte,  desirous  of  conciliating 
tlie  affections  of  the  Italians,  was  anxious 
to  remaii>  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
head  of  the  Roman  ehnrch,  consoious  that* 
a  respectful  treatment  of  the  pontiff  vw>uld4 
be  gratifying  to  the  Italian  states  and  peo»- 
ple.  Determined,  therefore,  to  refraia^ 
from  coercive  measures,  he  addressed  a^ 
letter  to  cardinal*  Mattcei,  prime  minister 
ta  his.  holiness,  representing  to  hiui  the  ii*- 
utility  of  arming  his  subjects  against  men. 
who  had  overcome  so-  many,  founidable.- 
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^nettiiet.  To  tImlfUer.iio  iiiMwtr  wm  re^ 
turned  till  after  the  triumph  of  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Areola,  when  the  pope  inr 
Btracted  the  miaistoc  in  his  reply  to  assure 
the  genwal  of  .his  anxiety  to  remedy  the 
4i8ordera  which  bfid  so  long  distracted 
tf ranee,  and  to  restore  the  relations  of 
amity  between  France  and  the  Roman  see. 
He  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the 
Alm4;hty,  and  trusted  to  the  justice  of 
a  coiBict  with  infidels  and  pretended  phi- 
iniophers.  A  letter  of  this  description 
addressed  to  a  rictorious  genelal,  at  the 
hetfd  of  a  resistless  army,  was  Uttle  adapted 
^  interrupt  his  career,  or  change  his  reso* 
kition.  His  holine9s  in  the  mean  time  per- 
aistfdinprcf^ariogfor  war,  and  endeavoured 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  those  powers 
who  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  preserva- 
lion  of  the  papal  dominion.  !|lut  circum- 
stances  and  sentiments  had  changed  since 
4he  period  when  the  commands  of  a  pontiff 
w^ere  sacred  and  imperative;  and  Spain 
.  herself,  hitherto  the  chief  support  of  papal 
domination,  sent  an  answer,  recommendmg 
the  abandonment  of  all  temporal  power, 
and  the  deyotion  of  the  pontiff's  leisure  to 
the  oxercise  of  the  heavenly  virtues. 

Buonaparte,  perceiving  that  measures  of 
conciliation  were  unavailing,  resolved  to 
recommence  actual  hostilities.  He  'pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  charging  the  pope  with 
A  breach  of  the  convention,  and,  having 
entered  the  Roman  territories,  issued    a 

Eroclamation,  assuring  the  inhabitants  that 
e  would  protect  religion  as  well  as  pro« 
perty,  and  warning  them  to  alwtain  from 
any  acts  of  enmity  that  might  render  them 
the  victims  t>f  military  rengeanoe.  Every 
town  and  village  that  sounded  the  tocsin 
or  the  approach  of  the  French,  was 
4hreatenea  with  instant  destruction ;  and 
it  was  proclaimed  that  every  district  in 
which  a  Frenchman  wa3  assassinated, 
should  be  declared  hostile,  and  subjected 
to  heavy  contributions.  After  taking 
Ancodaand  Loretto,  the  French  continued 
to  advance  into  the  terriiories^f  the  church, 
drrectiug  their  march  .to  Maeerata  and 
Foligno.  Their  progress  was  contemplated 
by  tlie  court  and  people  of  Rome  with  the 
most  unfeigned.  alarm«    In  the  person  of 


Buonaparto  tbey  feoognised  ■%  aoQoAt 
Attilar  arriving  in  the  capital  of  the  Ghiis- 
tian  world  and  of  tlie  arts,  obtaining  pos- 
session of.  its  riches,  destroying  its  monu- 
ments, and  overturning  the  pontifical 
throne.  All  the  rich  and  considerable 
persons  of  Rome  prepared  to  quit  that  city, 
and  his  holiness  himself  determined'  to 
retire  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  riches  of 
Loretto  and  of  Rome  were  packed  up  and 
sent  to  Terracina.  Tlie  object  of  Boona*- 
parte,  however,  was  less  to  advance  to 
Rome,  than  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of 
the  pope,  and  determine  him  to  agree  to 
such  conditions  as  he  should  prescribe. 
He  was  conscious  that,  without  imprudence, 
he  could  not  penetrate  further  into  the 
papal  territories.  It  wals  possible  that 
the  Austrians  might  endeavour  to  take 
advantageof  his  absence,  and  the  distance 
of  a  part  of  his  army.  He  would  havis  been 
obliged  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
obedience  of  a  vast  country  and  of  a  city 
so  populous  as  Rome,  to  weaken  his 
army  by  numerous  detachments;  and 
the  ensuing  campaign  would  he  com- 
menced  before  the  expiration  of  a 
month.  These  considerations  induced 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  pacific 
overtures  made  by  his  holiness.'  Having 
received  from  cardinal  Mattcsi  a  letter  as 
affecting  as  it  was  dexterous,  he  returned 
an  answer  on  tlie  13th  of  February,  1797, 
and  announced  to  him  that  he  granted  his 
holiness  five  days  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing a  ixegotiator  invested  with  full  powers 
to  treat  for  peace.  '  To  this  letter  he  re- 
ceived a  courteous  reply;  and,-  four  ple- 
nipotentiaries arriving  at  his  head-quarters, 
invested  with  full  powers  by  the  pope,. their 
presence  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  On  this  occasion 
Buonaparte  returned  to  the,  pope  the  folr 
lowing  answer. 

''  Most  holy  father, 

I  ought  to  thank 
your  holiness  for  the  obliging  things  con- 
tained in  the  letter  which  you  have  given 
yourself  the  trouble  to  write  to  me.  Tli^ 
peace  between  the  French .  republic  and 
your  holiness   has  just   been  concluded 
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I  CMgVfttulate  myself  on  having  been  able  lished  on  the  continent,  a\id  of  fhe  proftoces 

iO  contribnte  to  your  individual  repose,  of  Macerata,  Uinbria,  Perugip,  and  Came- 

I  eonjare  your  holiness  tfi  distrust  those  riuo,  till  the  S&fiOOfiiX)  litres  due  froqi  the 

persons  who  at  Rome  are  sold  to  the  courts  pope  should  be  entirely  padd.    The  articles 

inimical  to  France,  or  who  allow  them-  were  confirmed,  by  which  the'gift  of  the 

selves  to  be  exclusively  guided  by  those  statues,  pictures,  and  precious  manuscripts, 

malicious  passions  which  always  accelerate  was  enjoined,  and  leave  was  given  to  convey 

the  ruin  of  states  and  empires.  All  Europe  to  Paris  the  most  valuable  antiquities  of 

is  .acquainted  with  the  pacific  and  con-  Romagna,  the  duchy  of  Urbina^  and  the 

ciliating  virtues  of  your  holiness.  '  The  inarch  of  Ancona.     Such   Was  the  price 

French  republic  will,  J  hope,  be  always  one  '  at  which  the  pope,  who  had  never  declared 

of  the  truest  friends  of  Rome.     I  send  my  M^ar  against  the  French,  and  who  had  only 

aid-de«camp,  chief  of  brigade,  to  express  a^^sumed  the  attitude   of  justifiable  sel^ 

to  your  holiness  the  esteem  and  perfect  defence,  was  obl^ed  to  purchase  the  pre- 

yeneratiou  which  I  have  for  your  person,  servation  sf  thethrqne  of  St  Peter.     It 

and  I  beseech  you  to  believe  my  desire  to  cost  him  nearly  the  third  part'  of  the  do-, 

prove,  on  every  occasion,  the  sincerity  of  minions  of  the  church,  and  more  than  one 


year's  revenues  to  satisfy  the  ambitious 
views  and  the  rapacity  of*  the  French 
government.  i 

After  having  'acquired  by  this  treaty 
new  pecuniary  means  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  army,  from  the  chests,  6ut  of  which 
a  treasurer,  named    Flachat,  had  stolen 


that  respect  and  reverence  with  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Buonaparte,  general-in-cbief. 

Vrom    the   head-quarters  at   Toleatino." 

The  articles  of  peace  were  nearly  the 
same  wit\^  those  of  the  armistice  concluded    6,000,000  of  livres^  (£350,000)  Buonaparte 
in  the  preceding  June.    The  principal  con-  '    *    "      '  -^. -i    -. 

ditions  were,  that  the  pope  should  traos- 
fer  irrevocably  to  Prance,  Avignon,  the 
com  tat  Venaissin,  the  duchies  of  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  and  the  legation  of  Romagna, 
Ihat  he  should  pay  in  two  months,  15,000, 
.000  livres,  over  and  above  the  21,008,000 
stipulated  in  the  armistice  concluded  in 
the  month  of  June,  of  which  only  5,000,000 


proceeded  to  levy  contributions  oii  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  tlie  republic  of 
Yenice.  In  this  manner  did  the  French 
accomplish  their  purpose  of  making  the 
campaign  at  the  expense  of  the  neutral 
powers  ;  while  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of 
a  neutrality,  which  was  constantly  violated^ 
made  greater  sacrifices  than  it  would  have 
required  to  defend  the  entrance  of  Italy 


een  paid.    It  was  stipulated  that  the    against  the  French,  or  to  drive  them  fro{«j^ 
French  shouM  remain  iii  the  possession  of  the    its  territory  after  they  had  invaded  it. 
eijLadel  of  Ancona,  till  peace  should  beestab- 
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DURING  the  campaigns  of  1796,  the 
attention  of  the  French  was  so 
much  occupied  by  military  operations, 
that  Britain  encountered  but  little  oppo- 
sition to  her  maratime  exertions,  or  to 
those  military  enterprizes  which  depended 
chiefly  on  naval  co-operation.  A  con- 
siderable armament  had  been  fitted  out 
under  general  Abercrombie,  to  prosecute 
GUP '  successes  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
April,  leaving  Barbadoes,  he  sailed  to  the 
valuable  settlement  of  Deraerary,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch,  which  speedily  surrendered 
to  the  British  arms.  In  the  month  of  May 
he  recovered  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  and 
sboii  after  quelled  an  insurrection  excited 
by  Victor  Hughes.  Tho  British  still  main- 
tained their  t^onquests  in  St,  Domingo. 
The  French  had  entirely  abandoned  the 
settlement,  and  the  people  of  colour  and 
the  negroes  possessed  the  interior  country, 

^  while  the  English  occupied  various  parts 
of  Hie  coast.  But  here  they  were  doomed 
to  encounter  an  enemy  much  more  dread- 

^ful  than  the  French  forces;  rn  a  pestilence 
so  fatally  known  by  the  name  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which,  having  raged  with  destructive 
vioience  in  all  the  tropical  latitudes  of  the 
west,  and  extended  to  the  northern  climate 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  was  still 
more  malignaai  and  dangerous  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. 
"   In  ^aldahna  bay,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seven 


sail  of  the  line,  which  had  sailed  in  hopes 
of  retaking  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
captured   by   admiral   Elphinston.      The 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  east  were  reduced, 
and  among  the  rest  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
one  of  the  most  important  possessions  in 
European  India^     In  the    Mediterranean, 
the  Corsicans^  openly  declaring  their  at- 
tachment    to  the    French    republic,    the 
British  ministers  judged  it  expedient  to. 
relinquish  a  settlement  of  which  the  ex* 
pense  and  inconvenience  counterbalanced' 
the  advantages.     At  the  close  of  the  year, ' 
the    French,   encouraged    by    reports    of 
disaffection   in    Ireland,    attempted,  with 
thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  a  large  body 
of  troops,  to  make   a  descent  at  ►Bantry 
bay  ;    but  the  stormy  season   dispersing 
the    armament,    the    commander-in-chief, 
who  liad  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,, 
returned  to  Brest,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates.     In  this  man- 
ner terminated  a  campaign  as  glorious  to^ 
Britain  as  disastrous  to  her  ally,  and  pro^ 
pitious  to  her  enemy. 

Among  the  domestic  evept«(  of  this  year,, 
the  most  remarkable  were  the  birth  of  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  thegenerat 
election,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
ministers  universally  prevailed. 

The  internal  state  of  France  little  cor- 
responded at  this  period,  with  foreign; 
triumphs,  and  the  successes  of  her  armies. 
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Every  expedient  for  providing  a  revenue 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  state  had 
failed.  The  assigndts  being  depreciated 
to  a  very  trifling  value,  another  description 
of  paper  currency  was  issued  uqder  the 
name  of  rescriptions.  This  expedient 
having  in  some  degree  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  former,  they  made  a  further 
issue  to  the  amount  of  340,000,000  of 
livres,  (£10,000,000)  under  the  name  of 
mandates,  upon  the  security  of  the  lands 
forfeited  to  the  state,  and  taken  from  the 
church  and  monasteries,  or  on  the  money 
accruing  frojn  their  sale.  That  the  measure 
might  be  rendered  more  beneficial,  the 
government  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
was  at  this  time  required  to  pass  a  decree 
for  the  sale  of  the  monastic  estates  in 
those  provinces.  By  this  expedient  and 
by  new  taxes,  they  supplied  thevast  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue  of  the  current  year, 
which  had  increased  to  the  sum  of  £25,000, 
000,  while  the  expenditure  was  not  le^s 
than  double  that  amount. 

The  execution  of  Stofflet  and  Charette, 
and  the  consequent  termination  of  the  war 
in  La  Vendee,  had  excited  the  most  rear 
souable  expectations  in  the  allies  of  France, 
that,  having  subdued  her  domestic  enemies, 
and  thus  obtained  the  means  of  directing 
her  exclusive  attention  to  foreign  objects, 
she  would    be    enabled   to   perform  her 
liberal  promises,  and  promote  the  general 
benefit  of  her  political  friends.     But  her 
efforts,  were  enfeebled  by' the  pressure' of 
pecuniary  embarrassmebt.  The  protection 
of  the  Dutch  trade  and  settlements,  if  not 
^n  express  stipulation,    was  an  implied 
condition  on  which  the  states  so  willingly 
submitted  to  France.       How  bitter  then 
must  have  been  their  mortification  and  re- 
sentment,    when    they    saw   their    most 
valuable  interests  sacrificed  to  the  spirit 
,of  military  enterprise  !    They   were  first 
deprived  of  their  independence,  and  then 
stripped  of  those   sources  of  wealth  on 
which  their  political  importance  had  been 
founded.     But  these  were  only  a  part  of 
the   disasters  with  which  the  government 
was  reduced  to  struggle.     While  Europe  : 
resounded   with  the  achievements  of  the 
French  arms,  the  kingdit^m  Avaa  a- scene,  of  . 


intestine  ferment,  and  the  government  ^r^ls 
distressed  by  the  enemies  of  the  present 
system,  or  by  the  individtials  who  aspired 
to  the  power  enjoyed  by  the  existing 
administration.  The  zealous  friends  of 
the  Romish  faith  and  the  antient  monarchy, 
were  of  the  former  descpption  :  the  con  * 
stitutionalists,  though  not  so  rancorous  in 
their  enmity  to  the  republicans,  would  . 
gladly  have  assisted  in  the  restoration  of 
a  moderate,  well-constituted  monarchy ; 
and  they  were  daily  augmented  in  number 
by  the  most  respectable  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  were  ardently  desirous  of 
that  tranquillity  and  good  order  which 
they  despaired  of  enjoying  in  the  present 
fluctuating  state  of  domestic  affairs.  . 

But  the  most  numerous  and  dangerous 
body   of  opponents  were    the    Jacobins. 
These  advocates  of  terrorism  who  were 
incensed  at  observing  the  preference  given 
to  the  moderatists,  in  every  state  appoint- 
ment, revenged  themselves  by  exciting  a 
spirit  of  disaffection,  and  exerting  all  their 
influence  to  render  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  directory  and  the  convention,  odious  to 
the  nation,  by  representing  them  as  apos 
tates    from    those   democratic    principles  ^ 
on  which  the  republic  was  founded.    The 
Jacobins  were  now  become  so  formidable^ 
that  the  government  found  it  f  necessary  to 
adopt  the  strong  measureof  suppressing 
their  assemblies,  and  enacted  a  law  making 
it  a  capital  crime  to  hold  seditious  meetings 
or  to  attempt  there-establishment  of  the 
constitution  under  which  RobespieiTe  had 
exercised  his  tyranny^     They  dii^missed 
some  of  the  faction  from  their  ofiiqes,  and 
ordered  others  to  leave  tlie  capital.     As 
a  further  preQaution,  they  sent  the  troops 
then  at  Paris,  who  were  ardently  attached 
to  the  Jacobins,  to  the  several  regiments 
from  which  they  had  been  drafted  for  the 
defence  of  the  convention. 

These  proceedings  still  further  ex- 
asperated the  animosity  of  the  Jacobins. 
Enraged  at  their  exclusion  from  power, 
they  formed  a  conspiracy  the  most  horribte 
in  its  nature  and  extent,  that  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  man.  The  chief  conspirators 
w«re  a  person  named  Bebeiif,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Gracchus,  Dreutt,  the  poi^t . 
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master,  wbo  stepped  the  kiiig^s  carriage 
at  Varennes,  Rossignol,  for  some  time 
comroander  of  the  republican  army  in  La 
Vendee,  and  three  others  who  had  enjoyed 
the  confidence  6f  Rqbesplerre.  Their 
design,  which  was  to  Jiave  been  executed 
on  tlhe  1 1  til  of  May,  was  to  have  massacred 
the  directory,  the  councils,  the  field-officers 
of  the  Parisian  militia,  arid  the  magistracy 
of  the  capital.  This  conspiracy,  though 
conducted  with  the  nlmost  secresy,  was 
happily  discovered  by  Cochon,  the  minister 
of  police.  Bebeuf  M'as  in  consequence 
sentenced  to  death  and  executed  :  the 
Other  conspirators  escaped  from  prison/ 

The  ten'Orist  faction  was  thus  once 
more  defeated  in  its  views,  and  almost 
annihilated.  But  the  influence  of  their 
indefatigable  exertions  in  cherishing  se- 
dition, soon  appeared  in  the  tumults  which 
happened  at  Marseilles.  The  Jacobins 
made  an  attempt  to  establish  their  as- 
cendancy in  that  city  at  the  election  of 
magistrates.  When  the  citizens  ou  the 
19th  of  July  were  convened  for  that  pur- 
pose, their  partizans  appeared  among  the 
populace  armed  with  a  variety  of  weapons. 
Some  of  them,  with  all  the  ferocity  which 
had  marked  the  frantic  agents  of  the  revo- 
lution, ran  through  the  city,  exclaiming^ 
**  Live  the  Mountain,  and  the  constitution 
of  1793:"  others  rushed  into  the  halt  of 
election,  drove  the  citizens  thence,  and 
murdered  all  who  opposed  them.  This 
tumult  appears  to  have  been  raised  without 
any  digested  plan,  and  was  easily  sup- 
pressed ;  nOr  Would  it  have  been  noticed 
out  as  an  additional  proof  of  national 
character,  concurnng  with  a  multitude  of 
similar  events,  to  demonstrate  the  expe- 
dience in  such  a  nation  and  so  extensive 
a  icountry,  of  a  government  invested  with 
all  the  authority  and  power,  not  entirely 
id^rompatible  with  freedom. 

The  afiairs  of  Russia  during  the  present 
year,  demand  from  their  future  conoection 
With  the  most  important  events,  the  peculiar 
attention  of  the  historian.  Since  the 
partition  of  Poland^  every  acquisition,  of 
territory  seemed  only  tO  increase  Ihe 
empress  Ca^^^^^^^^^'^  insatiable  passion,  for 
dominion.     The  situatioo  of  Courland, 


and  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  under 
the  sovereignty^  of  its  dependent  dukes,^ 
afforded  a  plausible  excuse  for  annexing 
it  to  her  empire ;  and,  having  accomplished 
this  favorite  ai^d  important  object,  she 
directed  all  her  efforts  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  Persian  provinces  on  the  Caspian 
sea.  She  discovered  a  pretext  for  her 
intended  conquest,  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  Lolf-Ali-Khan,  a  descendant  of  the 
race  of  Sophis,  against  Aga  Mahmed,  the 
present  possessor.  After  endeavouring 
m  vain  to  engage  the  grand  seignior  in  the ' 
war,  the  empress  dispatched  Valerian 
Zubof  with  an  army  into  Daghestanl 
That  general  made  an.  easy  conquest  of 
Derbent ;  but,  when  Aga  Mahmed  was 
informed  of  his  invasion,  he  marched  to 
oppose  him,  and  gained  a  victory,  which 
obliged  the  Russians  to  take  refuge  in  the 
conu  uered  fortress. 

While  Catharine  was  preparing  to  send 
a  stronger  force  for  the  prosecution  of  her 
design  in  this  quarter,  her  attention  was 
eng^^  by  an  affair  of  a  difiei^nt  nature, 
the  success  of  which  she  had  much  a,t 
heart.  Since  the  success  of  Gustavus, 
king  of  Sweden,  it  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  her  intrigues  to  supplant 
the  regent  duke  of  Sudenuania,  and  to 
avail  herself  of  the  young  kind's  minority 
to  render  Sweden  again  subject  to  her 
ascendancy.  Every  artifice  was  tried  that 
might  effect  Ifer  purpose.  The  consummate 
address  and  engaging  manners  of  count 
Stockleburg,  who  had  been  so  successfully 
employed  as  her  agent  ia  Poland,  were 
exerted  in  the  capacity  of  her  ambassador 
at  Stockholm,  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
king  as  the  foundation  of  the  plot,  and  a 
negotiation  was  commenced  for  a  marriage 
between  Gustavus  and  the.  grand  duchess 
Alexandra,  grand-daughter  to  the  eoi- 
press. 

Insurmountable  obstructions  appeared 
at  first  to  oppose  the  accomplisliment  of  her 
wish^.  The  regent  was  known  to  entertain 
an  aversion  to  Catharine  from  his  experience 
of  her  eamky  ;  and  the  king,  tlien  in  bis 
liSthyear^  had  been  formally  betrotlied  to 
a  princess  of  Mecklenburg. .  But,  to  the 
astoniidlineut  oi  all  wito  were  acquainted 
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with  the'  state  of  the  Swedish  [court,  the 
regent's  aversion  to  Catharine  was  over^ 
come  or  repressed,  the  proposed  marriage 
with  the  princess  of  Mecklenburg  was 
set  aside,  and  the  regent  and  Gustavus 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  empress  to 
visit  her  court.  On  their  arrival  at  St 
Petersbui^,  they  were  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  and  with  all 
the  pleasing  attentions  which  Catharine 
was  accustomed  to  pay  to  those  whose 
fpivor  she  was  anxious  to  conciliate. 
Gustavus  was  introduced  to  the  princess, 
and  was  charmed  with  her  manners,  her 
person,  and  her  accomplishments.  The 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  several 
weeks,  became  the  scene  of  splendid 
festivity.  The  affair  was  apparently 
in  a  prosperous  train,  when  Catharine 
defeated  her  own  purpose  by  a  stroke  of 
refinement,  of  which  the  consequences 
were  directly  opposite  to  those  intended. 
The  Swedish  ambassador  having  demanded 
the  princess  in  marriage  for  his  sovereign, 
a  day  was  appointed  on  which  they  were 
to  be  solemnly  betrothed  at  a  public 
audience. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  empress  and 
her  court  were  assembled  in  the  state 
apartment,  and  the  archduchess  made  her 
appearance  decorated  as  a  bride,  in  the 
full  assurance  of  her  approaching  nuptials. 
But  neither  the  prince  nor  the  regent 
appeared,  and  the  air  of  joyful  expectation 
which  every  countenance  had  worn,  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment. The  occasion  of  this  circum- 
stance was  of  a  nature  so  trivial,  that  in 
this  instance  at  least, 'Catharine  must  have 
lost  her  usual  sagacity.  In  the  marriage 
articles  drawn  up  by  the  Russian  ministers, 
Zubof  and  Markof,  Catharine,  perceiving 
that  the  king  was  captivated  by  the  princess, 
and  calculating  on  the  impression  which 
she  had  already  made  on  his  heart, 
ordered  it  to  be  inserted,  without  previous 
information,  that  the  princess,  who  was 
of  the  Greek  churchy  should  have  her 
private  chapel  and  her  clergy  in  the  royal 
palace.  These  stipulations  being  brought 
to  Gustavus  about  an  hour  before  the 
solemnization,  he  refused  his  consent  to 
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them  ;  observing  that  he  would  lay  na 
restraint  on  the  conscience  of  the  princess, 
but  that  he  could  not  allow  her  either  a 
chapel  or  priests  in  the  palace.  He  was 
urged  and  entreated  to  consent,  and  the 
courtiers,  who  entered  his  presence  with 
repeated  messages  from  Catharine,  repre- 
sented the  insult  which  he  offered  to  the 
princess  by  his  refusal,  and  the  rupture 
which  must  inevitably  ensue  between  the 
two  courts.  But  Gustavus  withstood 
their  importunities.  And  when  he  at  last 
discovered  that  he  could  not  evade  the 
obnoxious  condition,  he  gave  his  final 
answer,  "  I  cannot,  I  will  not  sign  them,'^ 
and  retired  to  his  own  apartment. 

The  king  remained  some  days  longer 
at  St  Petersbui^,  and 'Conferences  were 
held  with  him  and  the  /-egent  by  the 
Russian  minister,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
his  consent.  But  he  continued  immove- 
atble,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  *^  that 
as  he  could  not  grant  what  the  empress 
desired,  according  to  the  laws  of  Sweden^ 
he  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  different 
estates  that  would  be  assembled  on  his 
arrival  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and,  if  they 
consented  to  have  a  queen  of  the  Greek 
religion,  he  would  send  for  the  princess.'^ 
Such  was  the  result  of  an  affair  in  which 
every  one  sympathized  with  the  grief  of 
the  princess,  which  she  was  too  ingenuous 
to,  conc^t  and  all  agreed  in  blamiAg  the 
empress  ""and  .her  ministers,  for  sacrificing 
to  a  trivial  and  absurd  demand,  the 
happiness  of  a  favored  and  amiable  re« 
lative. 

Catharine  was  extremely  mortified  by 
the  unpleasant  result  of  a  negotiation  to 
which  all  her  wishes  and  exertions  had 
been  devoted.  She  did  not  long  survive 
the  disappointment.  Her  health  had  been 
for  some  time  declining,  and  the  fatigue  of 
attending  the  entertainments  given  in  honour 
of  the  Swedish  monarch,  was  supposed  to 
have  hastened  her  death,  which  occurred 
iaboutsix  weeks  after  his  departure.  In 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November,  she 
was  at  a  private  party,  and  appeared 'with 
her  Usual  cheerfulness.  The  next  niomiug 
she  transacited  business  of  state  with  her 
secretaries,  after  which  she  was  left  aloue 
8* 
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in  ber  apartment  And  when  an  attendant 
who  was  ordered  to  wail  in  the  anti-chamber, ' 
growing  uneasy  at  not  being  called  for, 
returned  to  her  apartment,  he  found  her 
prostrate  on  the  ilpor.  Her  physician 
caused  her  to  be  bled.  By  that  and  other 
medical  means  life  was  protracted,  but 
without  sense  or  speech,  and  thirty-seven 
hours  after  her  seizure,  she^  expired  in  her 
sixty-eighth  year. 

There  appears  to  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  character  of  this 
illustrious  princess.  In  familiar  life  no  o^e 
approached  her  without  being  charmed 
by  her  courteous  manners,  and  the  cheerful 
gaiety  of  her  conversation  ;  and,  when  she 
assumed  the  empress,  the  graceful  dignity 
and  the  decorous  stateliness  of  her  de- 
portment comipanded  involuntary  respect. 
She  combined  the  amiable  graces  of  the 
female  character  with  a  vigor  of  under- 
standing that  were  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  her  high  station.  In  her  public 
conduct -there  was  much  to  admire  and 
much  to  condemn.  Magnanimity  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  her 
character,  butit  was  accompanied  with 
^  an  excessive  love  of  fame  and  thirst  of 
dominion.  She  frequently  aspired  to 
some  object  which  was  beyond  her  reach, 
or  which  she  could  not  obtain  .without 
sacrificing  the  feelings  of  humanity  or 
violating  the  la^s  of  justice  and  o^aiations. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  splendor  which 
distinguished  her  reign,  the  magnificence 
of  her  public  works  and  institutions,  and 
her  patronage  of  the  sciences  and  letters : 
but  we  must  condemn  the  profusion  with 
which  she  lavished  the  public  money  on 
her  favorites,  and  the  unmerited  confidence 
placed  in  her  ministers,  and  the  inattention 
to  civil  affairs,  which  gave  rise  to  enormous 
abuses  in  every  branch  of  government, 
particularly  that  of  finance.  In  the  course 
of  her  r'efgn  she  expended  £50,000,000 
upon  the  pandars  to  her  licentious  plea- 
sures. Her  constancy  in  adversity  and  the 
fortitude  with  which  she  confronted  danger, 
demand  our  admiration ;  and  we  are 
pleased  with  the  liberality  and  beneficence 
which  she  discovered  towards  those  who 
•came  within  the  sphere  of  her  personal 


notice  But  the  remembrance  of  all  her 
amiable  qualities  has  be^en  obliterated  by 
^  the  contemplation  of  her  injustice  to 
Poland,  and  her  atrocities  in  the  Crimea^ 
which  will  long  survive  the  recollection 
of  her  virtues,  and  expose  her  name  to  the 
abhorrence  and  execration  of  posterity. 

In  England  the  new  parliament  met 
on  the  6th  of  October  ;  and  his  majesty 
informed  the  houses  that  he  had  omitted 
no  endeavours  for  setting  on  foot  negotia- 
tions to  restore  peace  to  Europe,  and  to 
secure  for  the  future  thegeneral  tranquillity. 
But  nothing  (he  observed)  could  contribute 
so  eflfectually  tb  this  end,  as  to  manifest  that 
we  possessed  both  the  determination  and 
resources  to  oppose,  with  increased  activity 
and  energy,  the  farther  efforts  with  which 
we  might  have  to  contend.  On  the  general 
propriety  of  a  negotiation,  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion  between  those  who  had 
promoted  the  war  and  supported  its 
continuance.  I  have  already  stated,  that' 
Mr.  Burke,  in  inculcating  hostility  against 
revolutionary]  France,  chose  different 
grounds  from  ministers.  In  the  progress 
of  the  war  he  had  adhered  to  his  original 
opinion,  that  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
and  the  antient  orders,  under  certain 
modifications,  ought  to  be, the  sole  and 
avowed  purp6se  of  the  war  ;  and  that  no 
peace  could  be  secure  until  that  object 
was  effected.  Under  that  iinpression,  he 
wrote  his  "  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace,** 
intended  to  prove,  that  the  system  of 
France  was  impious,  enormously  wicked, 
and  destructive  to  all  who  were  within 
its  sphere  :  we  must  either  conquer  the 
revolution,  or  be  destroyed  ourselves^: 
peace  would  enable  it  to  operate  rapidly 
to  our  ruin  :  let  us,  therefore,  avoid  peace. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Burke,  in  a  considerable  degree 
adopted  these  opinions,  and  reprobated 
negotiation.  To  restore  order  (he  said ;) 
to  defend  the  civilized  states  of  Europe 
against  the  danger  that  threatened  them ; 
to  protect  persons  and  property^  from  a 
fatal  devastation,  and  suppress  the  tendency 
of  innovating  and  pernicious  doctrines  ; 
were  the  ostensible  objeets  of  the  war, 
and    upon    these    principles    they    had 
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supported  its  continuaiice.  If  it  were 
wise  to  negotiate  now,  the  same  wisdom 
ought  to  have  been  manifested  four  years 
ago  ;  for  the  causes  of  war,  which  then 
existed,  still  operated  with  equal  force, 
and  proved  the  necessity  of  perseverance 
in  hostility  to  the  French  systeniw  Ministers 
declared  they  had  never  stated,  that  the 
existence  of  a  republic  in  France  was  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  peace  :  they  had 
expressed  what  they,  still  belieiired,  that 
the  best  issue  to  the  contest  would  be, 
the  re-estabiishmeut  of  monarchy  in 
France;  yet  they  kad  never  pledged 
themselves,  much'  !ess  the  parliament,  to 
an  opinion  so  extravagant,  as  that  without 
the  attainment  of  this  object  there  was  no 
hope  or  possibility  of  peace.  They  were 
always  resolved  to  seek  peace  with  France, 
whenever  it  was  attainable  with  security. 
The  French  government  now  appeared 
to  have  some  tendency  to  moderation  ; 
our  own  country  was  very  much  improved 
.in  point  of  tranquillity,  which  might  be 
chiefly  imputed  to  the  wise  laws  against 
^edition  and  treason  that  had  been  enacted 
in  the  last  session.  Those  who  had  always 
reprobated  the  war,  expressed  their  hearty 
approbation  of  the  declared  intention  to 
negotiate.  Judging,  however,  (they  said) 
ft-om  the  conduct,  and  not  from  the  pro- 
fession of  ministers,  they  d-id  not  give  them 
full  credit  for  sincerity.  Mr.  Pitt  strongly 
represented,  that  the  surest  way  of  obtaining 
fevorabie  conditions  of  peace,  was  to  be 
{prepared  for  war ;  and  exhibited  a  v?ry 
ilattering  account  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of 
her  resources,  which  were  increased 
beyond  all  former  calculations  or  hopes. 

A  clause  in  his  majesty's  speech  had 
declared  the  king's  apprehension  that  the 
enemy  were  preparing  an  invasion  upon 
this  island.  Mr.  Pitt  very  early  in  the 
session  recommended  adoption  of  measures 
for  repel(ing  the  designed,  as  well  as  future 
attempts.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a 
plan  for  levying  13,00()  men  from  the 
different  parishes  for  the  sea  service,  and 
another  for  recruiting  the  regular  regiments. 
In  the  projected  levies  for  the  land  service, 
he  considered  two  objects  5  first,  the  means  of 


calling  together  a  land  force  sufficient  of 
itself    to    repel   an  invasion,   even    ipde-    1 
pendently  of  our  naval  armaments  ;   and^ 
secondly,  [to  adopt  such  measures  in  the 
levies  as  should  not  materially  interfere 
with  fthe    agriculture,    commerce,     and 
general  industry  of  this  kingdom.     The 
primary  object  waste  raise,  and  gradually 
train,  sQch  a  force  as  might  in  a  short  time 
be  fit  for  service.     For  this  purpose  he- 
proposed  a  supplementary  levy  of  militia, 
to  he  grafted  on  the  old  establishment,  of 
the   number  of  60,000  men  ;   not  to  be 
immediately  called  out,  but  to  be  enrolled, 
oflicered,  and  completely  trained,  so   as 
to  be  fit  for  service  at  a  moment  of  danger. 
He  also  proposed  to  provide  a  considerable  * 
force  of  irregular  cavalry,  to  be  levied  in 
the  following  manner:  every  person  who « 
kept    ten    horses,   should  be   obliged   to- 
provide  one  horse,  and  one  horseman,  to 
serve  in  a  corps  of  militia  ;  and  those  who* 
kept  more  than  ten,  should  provide  in  the 
same  proportioB  ;  and  that  those  that  kept 
fewer  than  ten,  were  to  form  themselves 
into  classes,  in  which  it  should  be  decided 
by  ballot,  who,, at  the  common  expense, 
should  provide  the  horse  and  •  the  horse- 
man :    these  troops  were  to  be  furnished 
with  uniform  and  accoutrements,  arranged 
into  corps,  and  put  under  proper  officera. , 
The  whole  number  of  cavalry  proposed 
to  be  raised  by  this  mode  was  20,000  :  the  • 
other   supplemental   troops   amounted   to 
75,000  men.    Aniong  the  means  proposed 
for  internal  defence,  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dundas,.for  raising  and  embodying 
a  militia  in  Scotland,  and  an  act  for  that, 
purpose  was  passed-  without  opposition. 
The  whale  land  forces  of  the  country,  in- 
tended for  the ;  year  1797,  were  to  consist 
of  195,694  ;  and  the  navy  was  to  anioun* 
to  120,000  men:     The  pecuniary  supplies 
of   the  year  were  31,(XX),000    borrowed,, 
besides  the  annual  incopie. 

Mr.  Pitt  still  continued  to  display  great 
financial  skill  in  exempting  the  very  lower 
class  from  the  severest  pressure  of  the  new- 
taxes,  though  the  principal  part   bore  very 
heavily  on  the  comforts  and  accomodations* . 
of  the  middling  ranks';  the  fresh  imposts^, 
were  upon  tea,  cofl'ee,  spirits^  sugars,  andfl 
2g2.  '  - 
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tarioufi  other  artides^  of  daily  and  general 
.  -consutnption ;  upon  assessed  taxes,  postage, 
stage-coaches,  and  canal  navigation  ;  and 
'in  the  minister's  plans  of  finance,  it  began 
to  be  complained  that  the  very  high  and 
opulent  did  not  cbntmbute  so  much  ipore 
.  than  the  lower  classes,  as  the  proportios 
of  their  property  would  have  admitted. 
/    While    preparations    were    making   for 
carrying  on  the  war,  lord  Malmsbury  was 
at  Paris  conveying  from  bis    court  pro- 
-  fessions  of  a  desire  to  negotiate  a  peac^. 
The  French  government,  elated  with  the 
brilliant  successes  of.  the  campaign,  were 
.far  from  relinquishing  their  determination 
.to  retain  in  their  possession  the  whole,  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  this  resolution 
they  bad  intimated  to  Britain,  and  to  it 
.they  were    resolved    to    adhere.      Lord 
Malmsbury  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22nd 
of  October.      His.  first  reception  by  the 
/French  government. manifested  a  distrust 
of  the  sincerity  of  his   employers  ;    the 
jiegotiation  was,  however^    opened   by   a 
proposition    from    lord    Malmsbury    for 
reciprocal  restitution.     Great  Britain  had 
made  very  valuable  acquisitiQns,  and  had 
.incurred' no  losses  herself;  seeking  from 
%var,  not  the  possessions  of  her  adversary, 
but  the  general  security,  she  was  willing 
to  restore  her  own  conqueists  in  lieu  of  the 
^acquisitions  which  France  had  won  from 
faer  allies,  as  a  basis  for  a  treaty :  therefore 
JBntain   proposed  a  general    principle  of 
reciprocal  restitution^.    The  directory  re- 
plied, that  receiving  the  British  ambassador 
as.  the  s^ent  of  Britain  oniy^  and  not  under- 
standing    him  to  have  a  commission    to 
act  for  the  allies  of  Britain,  they  could 
not  now  enter  into  the  concerns  of  those 
powers  :  the  mode  which  he  proposed  of 
an  intermixture  of  other  discussions  with 
m  treaty,  they  represented  to  be  circuitous 
and  dilatory;  but  to  show  their  sincere 
and  ardent  deshe  of  peace,  if  he  procured 
credentials    from  the    other    belligerent 
stiU;es,  they  would  take  into  consideration 
such  specific  proposals  as  he  might  then 
aiake.    To  these  observations  they  added 
mil  opinion,   that  the  British    court  was 
insincere  in  its  overture ;  that  its  purposes 
*  Vere  to  prevent  other .  powers  from  ne- 


gotiating a  separate  peace;  and  to  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  the  supplies  from  the 
people  of  England,,  through  a  persuasion 
that  the  French  refused  au  accomodation. 
To    this    assignation   of   motives    which, 
whether   true  or  fanciful,    was  irrelevant 
to    the  discussion,  the    British    minister, 
with  becoming  dignity^  forbore  to  reply  : 
.confining  himself  to  the  answer,  he  stated, 
that   he  had  not    been  commissioned  to 
enter  upon  a  separate  treaty ;  that  Great 
Britain  proposed  to  make  in  this  trans- 
action a  common  cause ;  with  her  allies. 
The  directory  rejoined,  that  in  a  question 
of  reciprocal  restitution,  the  chief  object 
of  consideration  was  the  relative  condition 
of  the  respective  parties.     Of  the  original 
confederates,  some  were  become  the  friends 
of  France,  and  others   observed  a  strict 
neutrality.    The  remaining  allies  of  Britain 
were  now  weakened  by  their  losses,  and 
the  desertion  of  their  associates.     France* 
it  was  insinuated,  would  not  in  a  neg^otiatiou 
of  terms  forget  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  was   placed,    Besides  ttie  assertions 
and  replications  contained  in  official  notes, 
conferences  were  carried  on  between  lord 
Malmsbury  and  De  la  Croix,  the  French 
minister.       In    these    they    respectively 
unfolded  in  more  detailed  statements,  the 
objects  and  resolutions  of  their  employers. 
The  Netherlands  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  discourse.    The  British 
ambassador  stated  the  restitution  of  Bel- 
gium as    an    indispensable    article   from 
which  his  Britannic  [majesty   would  not 
recede.     From  the  outset  indeed  of  the 
discussions,  we  find  in  his  own  letter,  that 
he  told  the  French  minister  that  he  must 
entertain  no  hopes  that  his  majesty  would 
ever  consent  to  see  the  Netherlands  a  part 
of  the  French  dominions .    From  the  same 
official  documents  [it    appears,   tbat  the 
French  minister  proposea  several  schemes 
of  equivalent  for  Belgium,  but  that  lord 
Malmsbury  considered  himself  as  bound 
by  his  instructions  to  admit  no  propositioa 
by  which  Belgium  should  continue  annexed 
to  France.     On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
minister  declared,  that  the  republic  was 
resolved  not  to  relinquish  Belgium.     In 
the   course   of   their    conferences^    lord 
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I4a1m»bary  delivered  his  opiiiions  freely 
ba  certain  effects  of  the  revolutionary 
system,  which,  extending  to  the  West 
Indies,  influenced  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  British  islailds,  and  produced  con- 
fusion and  disorder ;  at  length  the  di- 
rectory agreed  to  the  jgeneral  principle 
of  compensation, .  bpt  required  a  specific 
description  of  the  reciprocal  restitutions 
proposed  by  Britain,  The  British  am- 
bassador stated  the  terms  in  contemplation 
to  be,  the  restitution  by  France  of  her 
conquests  from  the  emperor,  the  inclusion 
of  Russia  and  Portugal  in  the  treaty,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  stadtholderian  govern- 
ment in  Holland.  To  these  outlines^ 
.containing  propositions  so  very  contrary 
to  the  declared  views  of  the  French 
government,  De  la  Croix  answered  by 
requiring  the  whole  of  his  final  demands, 
or,  according  to  diplomatic  language,  his 
uliimatum^  to  be  delivered  in  twenty-four 
hours.  To  this  peremptory  requisition 
lord  Malmsbnry  replied,  that  it  precluded 
at  once  all  farther  negotiation  ;  that  if 
.they  disapproved  of  his  propositions,  or 
refused  to  take  them  into  consideration; 
they  ought  to  bring  forward  their  own, 
that  he  might  lay  them  before  his  sovereign. 
But  he  received  no  other  answer  than, 
that  they  could  listen  to  no  terms  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution,  and  the  en- 
.gagements  that  were  formed  by  the  re- 
public. They  farther  signified  to  him, 
that  since  he  waa  obliged  to  consult  the 
British  ministry  previously  to  all  replies 
and  communications,  it  evidently  appeared 
that  his  powers  were  inadequate  to  the 
conduct  of  a  treaty ;  and  if  the  British 
ministry  were  inclined  to  pacific  measures, 
and  determined  to  treat  on  their  present 
plan,  farther  communications  might  be 
as  well  forwarded  by  an  epistolary  cor- 
respondence :  his  residence,  therefore, 
in  Paris  being  totally  unnecessary,  they 
ordered  him  to  depart  in  forty-eight  hours. 
This  injunction  was  notified  to  him  on 
the  20th  of  December ;  and  thus  ter- 
minated the  first  negotiation  for  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Freiich 
republic. 
.   The  .  British    ministers  professed    to 


consider  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  these 
overtures  as  arising  totally  from  France,  and 
published  a  manifesto  on  the  27th  of 
December,  setting  forth  the  pacific  dis- 
positions of  the  British  government,  and 
the  malignant  hostility  of  France.  *'  The 
repeated  endeavours  of  the  French  govern- 
ment (this  document  states)  to  defeat 
this  mission  in  its  ojitset,  and  to  break  off 
the'  intercourse  thus  opened,  even  before 
the  first  steps  towards  negotiation 'could 
be  taken  ;  /the  indecent  and  injurious 
language,  employed  with  a  view  to  irritate ; 
the  captious  and  'frivolous  objections 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the 
progress  of  the  discussion ;  all  these 
have  sufficiently  appeared  from  the  official 
papers  which  passed  on  both  sides,  and 
which  are  known  to  all  Europe  :  the 
failure  of  the  present  negotiation  arises 
exclusively  from  the  obstmate  adherence 
of  France  to  a  claim  which  never  can  be 
admitted  ;  a  claim  that  the  construction 
which  that  government  affects  to  put  on 
the  internal  constitution  of  its  own  country, 
shall  be  received  by  all  other  nations 
as  paramount  to  every  known  principle 
of  public  law  in  Europe,  as  superior  to 
the  obligations  of  treaties^  to  the  ties  of 
common  interest,  to  the  most  pressing 
and  urgent  considerations  of  general 
security."  On  these  allegations  mmisters 
justified  the  continuance  of  the  war  as 
indispensably  necessary :  they  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  rupture  of  the 
u^gotiation  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  sys- 
tematical aversion  to  peace  in  the  govern- 
ing party  in  the  French  republic.  The 
manifesto  being  laid  befdre  tne  houses  of 
parliament,  ministers  assumed  this  decla- 
ration as  a  text,  expatiated  upon  it  in 
eloquent  and  impressive  comments  aitd 
suitable  exhortations,  and  animated  the . 
indignant  resentment  of  the  parliament 
and  country  against  the  government  of 
France.  Mr.  Fitt  addressed  the  house 
in  that  style  of  splendid  amplification 
which  his  oratory  so  happily  aCssumed 
when  his  object  was  to  strike  the  fancy, 
or  rouse  the  passions.  The  question 
{he  said)  is  not  how  much  you  will  give 
for  peace ;  but,  how  much  disgrace  you 
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will  suffer  at  the  oatset,  how  much  degra- 
dation you  will  submit  to  as  a  prelimtuary? 
In  these  circamstances,  then,  are  we  to 
persevere  in  the  war,  with  a  spirit  and 
energy  worthy  of  the  British  name,  and  of 
the   British  character?    or    are    we,    by 
sending    couriers  to   Paris,   to    prostrate 
ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a  stubborn  and 
supercilious  government,  to  yield  to  what 
they  reqnire^  and  to  submit  to  whatever 
they  may  impose?    I  hope  there  is  not 
a  'hand  m  his  majesty's  councils  which 
would   sign  the  proposal  ;    that  there  is 
ujot  a  heart  in  this  hpuse  which   would 
sanction  the  measure  ;  and,  that  there  is 
not  an  individual  'jn  the  British  dominions 
who  would  act  as'the  courier.     In  answer- 
ing the  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.   Erskine 
took,  a  general  view  of  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  the  war   with  France,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ostensible 
^as  not  the  real  grounds  of  the  rupture ; 
-   but  that  we  were  actually  to  be  at  war  for 
Belgium.  *  Mr.  Fox  argued,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  minister's  splendid  oration 
that  night,  was  to  admit  that  we  had  been 
four  years  engaged  in  a  war  unprecedentf^d 
in  expense  and  force,  and  had  done  nothing : 
after  aH    the  efforts    so   honourable    to 
BritonS' ;  after  an  addition  of  no  less  than 
200,000,000  to  the  national  debt,  and  of 
1^000,000  to  the  permanent  taxes  of  the 
country;    after  an  enoripous   effusion   of 
bumao  blood,  and  an  incalculable  addition 
to  luiman  wretchedness  ;  so  far  were  jve 
from  havitig  gained  any  object  for  which 
we  had  set  out  in  the  war,  that  thenliinister 
bad  this  night   cpme  forward,  in  a  long 
and  elaborate   speech,  to  shew  that  the 
onl]^  effect  of  all  our  efforts  had  been,  that 
the    enemy  had,   from    success,    become 
more  unreasonable  in   their   pretensions, 
and  that  all  hopes  of  peace  were  removed 
to  a  greater  distance  than  ever.    To  per- 
severe in   an  *^ undertaking  productive    of 
such  prodigious  expense  and  loss,  without 
the  least  probability  of  advantage,  or  even 
indemnTfication,  was  Sfltogetherinconsistent, 
not  lonly  with  wisdom  but  with  common 
prudence  and  common  sense.-     In  private 
life,  a  person  who  shonld  p'ersev^ei^  in  a 
ruinous  undertaking,  which  wasted  large 


property,  and  incurred  overwhelming  deblf^N 
without  receiving  any  returns,  would  be; 
by  all  men  in  their  senses,  deemed   an 
infatuated   projector.      The    nature    and 
character  of  subh  public  conduct  was  the 
same  ;   the  only  difference  was,  that  the 
madnea^s  of  the  former  involved    a  few 
individuals  ;  the  madness  of  the  latter,  a 
great,    populous,    and    powerful    nation,    . 
in  its    destructive  effects.      Persisting  in 
.  a  hostile  spirit  s^inst  the  French  repub- 
lic, fondly  wishing  to  restore  their  beloved 
arbitrary  monarchy,  ministers,  in  the  face 
of  the  clearest  and  niostdecisiveexperience, 
still   cherished  their  delusive  hopes,  em- 
braced the  most  futile  and  often-exploded 
theories,  and  still  conceived  that  France^ 
exhausted  by  her  efforts,  would  yield  to  our 
dictates.      With    these  ideas   and  Tiews^ 
they  had  resolved  to  prosecute.this  war, 
surpassing  in  its  miseries  our  pernicious 
project     of    subjugating    and    enslaving 
America.     So  obstinate  in  madness,  they 
had   pretended    to    negotiate,   merely    to     ^ 
induce   the  people   to    acquiesce    in    the 
expenses  which  they  so  severely  felt.     The 
negotiation,  as  it  appeared  from  its  cir- 
cumstances and  propositions,  was   nev^r 
intended  to  be  conciliatory.     The  British 
minister  had  categorically  declared,  that 
he  could  not  recede  from  demanding  the 
cession  of  Belgium  ;  the  French  govern- 
ment as  peremptorily  declared,  they  would 
not  recede  from  their  refusal.    The  French, 
whether  wisely  of  not;  bad  merely  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they 
had  acquired  in  war.     In  denying,  to  our 
demands  the  restitution  of  Belgium,  they 
knew  they  could^  by.  their  power,  support 
that  denial  ;    whereas  we  insisted   on  a 
concession   which  we   had  no  means  to 
enforce.     As  a  question  of  expedience,  it 
was  extremely    absurd    to    continue,  on 
account  of  Belgium,  so  dreadful  .a  war»  ^ 
when  we  were   morally  certain  that  alt 
our  exertions  to  regain  it  would  be  un- 
availing.     Our    offers    of   compensation 
were  totally  inadequate  to  this  valuable 
acquisition  of  the  Erench,  and  we  6ou1d 
not  therefore  reasonably    hope  that  they 
would  have  been  iiCcopted.     We  already 
saw  in.  the  unexampled    depreciation,  of 
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&e  natioHal  Aind/i  (mlard  Malmsbury's  re- 
taro/the  dreadful  shock  which  public  credit 
received,  and  we  might  reasonably  expect, 
that,  as  the  pressure  of  the  new  incum- 
brances came  to  be, felt,  the  shock  would 
be  much  ^eater  :  dejection  and  despon-' 
dency  were  spread  through  the  country ; 
the  nation  was  never  before  in  so  deplorable 
and  dreadful  a  situation.  On  these  and 
similar  grounds,  Mr.  Fox  in  the  house 
of  comnions,,  and  lord  Oxford  in  the 
house  of  peers,  proposed  addresses  to  the 
king,  representing  the  conduct  of  ministry, 
io  .  the  whole  of  the  war,  as  tending  to 
national  ruin,  and  describing  the  country 
as  hastening  to  destruction  through  tlieir 
infatuated  councils.  These  addresses, 
however,  were  negatived,  and  opposite 
addresses,  approving  of  the  general  system 
of  ministers  as  well  as  of  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  and  throw- 
ing the  whole  blame  of  the  rupture  on 
the  French,  were  carried  by  great  ma-, 
jorities. 

The  pecuniary  remittances  to  foreign 
1797  P"*^^^^'  ^^^  tb^  recall  of  cash  from 
'  banking-houses  for  the  purpose  of 
eecurin:  it/  had  alarmingly  diminished 
the  circulation  ot  coin ;  and, ,  after 
frequent  consultations  with  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank,  the  embarrassed 
ministers  discussed  the  affair  in  council. 
From  these  deliberations  resulted  an 
order  against  the  issue  of  cash  from  the 
Bank  ;  an  act  of  policy  which,  though  it 
did  not  demonstrate  insolvency,  filled  the 
minds  of  the  timid  with  the  dread  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

W«hen  this  order  was  taken  into  parlia- 
mentary consideration,  Mr.  Pitt  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  secret  com- 
loittee,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  of 
outstanding  engagements,  and  the  means 
of  answering  them.  Mr.  Fox  deplored 
the  unparalleled  embarrassment  in  which 
the  country  was  involved  by  ministerial 
misconduct ;  censured  the .  order  of 
council  as  unconstitutional ;  and  advised 
a  public  and  minute  investigation^  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved,  that  the  committee  should  inquire 
mto  the  causes  which  had  produced  the 


order;  but  .Mr.  I>unda9  opposed  this 
suggestion  as  tending  to  delay ;  and  it  was 
exploded  by  a  niajority  of  Iot. 

Lord  Grenville  having  also  moved  for 
a  committee,  the  dukes  of  Grafton  aod 
Norfolk  wished  that  it  might  be  open 
rather  than  secret;  but  most  of  the  peers 
preferred  secresy  in  an  affair  so  delicate 
and  critical.  The  marquis  of  Lansdown 
expatiated  on  the  importance  of  public 
credit,  but  acknowledged  his  inability 
of  defining  its  nature  with  precision.  He 
affirmed  that  it  existed  in  this  country 
in  a  peculiar  manner  and  degreet,  and  was 
indeed  the  vital  spirit  of  the  nation.  The 
shock  which  it  had  felt  did  not,  in  his 
opinion,  arise  from  the  alarms  of  invasion, 
but  proceeded  from  the  shameful  prodi- 
gality of  the  government,  the  enormous 
increase  of  establishments,  the  want  of 
that  vigilant  inspection,  which  might 
prevent  the  abuses  of  office,  the  sending 
of  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  delu-* 
sions  which  had  been  practised  with 
regard  to  the  annual  deficiencies  of  revenue 
He  hoped  that  every  thing  connected 
with  this  credit  might  be  managed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  caution  ;  and  the 
danger,  perhaps,  might  then  Vanish  or 
subside.  He  hinted  that  one  ill  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  notes 
in  lieu  of  cash  would  be  the  prevalence 
of  forgery,  and  that,  as  mssignats  had  beea 
counterfeited  in  this  country  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  distractions  of  the  French, 
they  would  gladly  embrace  the  oppop* 
tunity  of  retaliation.  He  said  (without 
predicting  truly)  that  articles  of  trade 
would  bear  a  greater  price  in  paper  cur- 
rency than  in  money,  and  that  great  in- 
convenience, loss,  and  confusion,  would 
arise  from  this  source.  He  added,  that 
the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  measure 
would  also  appear  in  a  course  of  boundless 
expenditure,  and  the  improvident  adoption 
of  frantic  schemes  of  war£etre. 

Each  committee  made  a  favorable  re4 
]iort,  stating,  that  the  funds  applicable  to 
the  discharge  of  the  engagements  of  the 
bank  exceeded  those  demands  by  £3,8S6« 
890,  without  including  a  debt  of  J^  11,686, 
800  from  government ;   yet  each  recom- 
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mended  a  contiDaaiice  of  the  late  pro- 
farbition,  as  the  repeated  applications  of 
individuals  for  money  might  otherwise 
deprive  the  Bank  of  the  means  of  supply- 
ing the  cash  requisite  for  the  public  service. 
A  bill  was  therefore  introduced  for  con- 
firming the  restriction ;  and,  to  render  it 
less  inconvenient^  notes  for  small  sums 
(even  for  jC I)  were  put  into  circulation. 
Bank-notes^  however,  were  not  actually 
obtruded  on  the  people,  who  were  still 
allowed  to  refuse  *  them,  when  offered 
instead  of  cash  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt. 

It  was  proposed  by  sir  William  Pulteney, 
that  a  new  bank  should  be  instituted  for 
the  revival  of  public  credit.  He  did  not 
mean  that  the  old  establishment  should 
be  suppressed,  but  that  both  should 
concur  in  promoting  the  accommodation 
of  the  public.  He  represented  the  Bank 
monopoly  as  dangerous,  from  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  might. afford  to  an  am* 
bitions  minister  for  the  perpetuation  of 
his  power;  and  there  was  also,  he  said, 
a  risk  of  its  being  employed  by  aspiring 
directors  to  control  and  over-awe  the 
cabinet.  The  former  ground  of  appre- 
hension was  less  improbable  than  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  the  house  did  not  attend  to  either 
point.  f 

The  duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grey 
respectively  moved  a  series  of  resolutions, 
relative  to  the  minister's  intercourse  and 
concerns  with  the  Bank,  attributing  the 
embarrassments  of  that  company  to  his 
negligence  and  prodigality  :  but  neither 
bouse  would  agree  to  a  vote  of  censure. 

That  profusion  which  excited  frequent 
and  just  complaint,  occasioned  a  demand 
0f  supplies  to  an  enormous  excess.  Early 
in  the  session,  £27,647,000  had  been 
stated  to  be  requisite  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  year;  but,  that  sum  being  after* 
wards  deemed  insufficient,  as  redoubled 
vigor  was  said  to  be  necessaryTor  humbling 
^n  enemy  tvho  had  rejected  reasonable 
terms  of  peace,  above  15,000,000  were 
voted  in  addition.  The  emperor  was 
indulged  with  a  fresh  loan, -even  at  a  time 
when  he  was  negotiating  a  separate  peace  : 
and,  as  Portugal  was   menaced  with  aa 


invasion,  pecuniary  atd  \n€  afforded  fo 
that  realm,  to  which  ia  body  of  British 
soldiers  and  a  corps  of  French  emigrants 
were  also  sent.  The  number  of  seamen 
rose  to  120,000  ;  the  guards  and  garrisons 
consisted  of  60,765  men  ;  ^  and  above 
64,000  soldiers  were  voted  for  the  de- 
pendencies of  Great  Britain.  A  lai^e 
supplemental  body  of  militia  was  levied  ; 
and  a  respectable  supply  of  cavalry  was 
provided  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
One  loan  (called  the  loyalty  loan,  from 
the  spontaneous  and  eager  subscription 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry)  was  for  18,000, 
000 ;  and  another  for  16,000,000  and  a  half. 
The  new  taxes  were  consequently  numer 
ous.  Houses,  stage-coaches,  horses,  auc* 
tions,  agreements,  newspapers,  ornamental 
plate,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  contributed 
to  furnish  interest  for  the  two  loans. 

The  earl  of  Oxford  moved,  that  the 
kingshodld  be  desired  to  give  unequivocal 
indications  of  pacific  views,  and,  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  to  promote  a  con- 
stitutional reform  :  but  the  peers  were 
adverse  to  the  proposal.  The  earl  of 
Suffolk,  with  the  same  ill  success,  moved 
for  the  dismission  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
trearury  from  office.  Alderman  Combe 
proposed,  that  this  disgrace  should  be 
extended  to  all  the  ministers ;  a  motion 
which  the  commons  decidedly  disap^ 
proved.  Mr.  Grey  was  convinced,  that 
the  most  eflectual  remedy  for  the  national 
evils  would  be  found  in  a  reform  of  that 
assembly  ;  but  his  scheme  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  popular  system  of 
representation  was  baffled  by  a  great  mar 
jority.  Mr.  Pollen  having  moved  for  an 
immediate  negotiation  with  the  French, 
the  minister  intimated  his  hope  of  a  speedy 
opportunity  of  renewing  pacific  overtures, 
and  condenined  the  motion  as  premature 
and  useless.  When  Mr.  Pox  strenuously 
contended  for  a  repeal  of  the  two  acts 
which  had  been  so  warmly  contested  in 
the  preceding  cession,  they  were  defended 
with  .  zeal,  and  their  continuance  was 
declared  to  be  necessary.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  recommended  the  removal  of 
the  ministers  on  the  grounds  of  public 
expediency ;   but  the  votes  of  the  house 
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sanctioQed     the   *  prolongation    of    their 
power. 

The  people  now  began  to  manifest  a 
spirit  more  resolut^y  hostile  to  the  ruling 

?arty  than  they  had  before  displayed, 
^bis  zeal  appeared  in  the  presentation 
of  a  great  number  of  addresses  to  the  king 
from  the  counties  and  corporations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  advising  a 
dismission  of  his  ministers.  Some  addres- 
ses, of  an  t>pposite  nature,  were  also  voted 
in  different  meetings. 

In  many  of  the  anti-ministeral  applica- 
tions to  his  majesty,  indignant  mention 
was  made  of  the  disordered  state  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  same  subject  was  in- 
Testigated  in  both  houses.  After  fruitless 
efforts  to  stigmatise  the  late  neglect  of 
the  naval  defence  of  that  kingdom,  motions 
for  such  an  interference  from  the-'sovereign 
as  might  allay  the  discontent  of  the  people 
were  brought  forward  by  the  earl  of  Moira 
and  Mr.  Fox.  The  benevolent  peer  recom- 
mended the  substitution  of  lenient  measures 
for  the  coercive  rigor  which  the  ministers 
were  so  fond  of  exercising  ;  but  the  lords 
were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  proceedr 
i»gs  of  the  government  were  too  severe, 
er  that  the  advice  of  the  British  parliament 
was  necessary  or  jfUstiiiab)e  on  this  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Fox  and  other  speakers 
imputed  the  disturbances  of  Ireland  to 
the  misconduct  of  the  cabinet ;  but  the 
majority  refused  to  igree  to  au  address 
which  suggested  the  propriety  of  mode- 
cation. 

luJuly,  the  last  month  of  this  session^ 
the  country  was  deprived,  by  death,  of 
the  political  exertions  of  one  of  the  greatest 
mea  of  the  ag^ — Mn    £dmund  Burke* 


He  had  for  some  time  retired  from  parliar 
inent,  having  resigned  his  seat  to  his  son, 
whose  decease  in  the  flower  of  bts  age 
was  a  great  shock  to  bis  declining  paremt. 
That  Mr.  Burke  possessed  great  abilities, 
and  a  genius  superior  to  that  which  is 
usually  observed  among  mankind,  will 
not,  we  think,  be  denied  by  any  one.  He 
had  a  great  compaas  of  mind,,  a  consider- 
able sh^e  of  learning,  and  a  never-failing 
stream  of  eloquence.  He  adorned  every 
subject  which  he  handled,  and  animated' 
every  speech  with  the  excursions  of  fancy 
ind  the  charms  of  imagery.  His^  ailu^ 
lusions,  however,  were  sometimes  of 
the  coarsest  kind,  drawn  from  the  lowest 
objects  of  nature  and  of  art.  He  v^as- 
too  'digressive,  frequently  deficient  ia. 
argument,  and  so  absurdly  hyperbolical,, 
that  li^  would  magnify  a  speck  to  an> 
immense  body,  or,  if  it  equally  suited- 
the  temporary  purpose  of  his  oratory^ 
would  diminish  a  mountain  to  a  mole- 
hill. His  invectives,  both  in  speaking: 
and  writing,  were  so  bitter  and  severe,, 
tliat  they  seemed  to  argue  a  malignity 
of  disposition,  thqugb  they  rather  pro- 
ceeded from  an  irritability  of  temper- 
His  political  principles  were  more  favor- 
able to  aristocratical  claims  than  to« 
popular  freedom  ;.  and  he  was  in  his- 
heart  a  Tory  even  when  he  affected  (during; 
the  American  war)  to  be  a  zealous  Whig.. 
In  private  life  he  was  generally  benevo- 
lent and  friendly  ;  a  kind  husband,  father,, 
and  master..  He  was  a  pleasing  and  in- 
structive companion  ;  and  no  one  couldv 
long  be  a  witness  to  his  conversation^^ 
without  being  convinced  of  the  extent  of; 
his  knowledge  and  tho  vigor  of  his  mind. 


Vou  I. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Re/teetians  an  the  Succeaes  qf  the  French — Enumeration  ef  their  Conquesti^^^oi^nct 
and  PoUcji  of  Buonaparte — Remarks  on  the  late  Campaign  in  Gtrmanjf — ^ffairi 
of  Russia-'^AcceMsion  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  its  Results — Commencement  of  the 
Second  Campaign  in  Italy — Singular  Skill  and  Spletidid  Triumphs  of  Buonaparte-^ 
The  Effects  ofhis  Good  Fortune  on  the  Minds  of  the  French. 


£  would  be  Yiseles  to  enlarge  «d  the 
istonisbin^  successioD  of  events  which 
iguished  the  campaign  of^  1796,  in 
Italy.  Piedmont  invaded^  and  the  king 
of  Sardinia  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
concluding  an  ignominious  peace, — Lom- 
bardy  subdued ;  both  banks  of  the  Po 
republicanized, — the  kin^  of  Naples 
detached  from  the  coalition ;  the  pope 
deprived  of  one-th>d  of.  his  dominions  ; 
the  north  of  Italy  a  prey  to  the  miseries 
q(  war,  aud  to  political  convulsions  ;  a 
country,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  indolence,  superstition,  and  immorality, 
the  most  rich  and  fertile  of  continental 
Europe,  robbed  of  its  most  valuable 
treasures,^  and  its  most  admirable  pro- 
ductions of  antient  and  modern  genius. — 
Such  is  the  picture  presented  to  the 
observer  by  this  memorable  campaign, 
which  will  equally  excite  the  regret  and 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  be  com- 
memorated in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare, 
as  only  equalled  in  the  importance  and 
rapidity  of  its  events  by  that  of  1706.  In 
that  year  the  French  were  masters  of 
LiOmbardy,  and  of  the  city  and  duchy  of 
Maatua.  One  of  their  armies  occupied 
these  territories,  while  another  besieged 
Turin.  After  the  battle  of  Cagliano, 
gamed  bv  the  duke  de  Yendome  over 
general  Keventlaw,  prince  Eugene  was 
.obliged  to  retreat  as  %r  as  Roveredo  and 


Gavardo,  but  he  speedily  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  advanced  early  in  May  as 
far  as  Verona.  Two  months  afterwards 
he  passed  the  Adige,  notwithstanding  ail 
the  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  upon 
whom  he  had  stolen  several  marches. 
He  entered  Piedmont,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Turin,  after  having 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French 
army.  Returning,  here-entered  the  Milanese, 
successively  drove  the  French  from  all 
their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to  evacuate 
Lombardy. 

No  one  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  issue  of  the  late  campaign  as  the 
commander-in-chief :  none  of  the  generals 
of  the  republic  had  performed  services  so 
important  and  so  difficult.  He  was  the 
only  individual  entrusted  with  command. 
Active,  enterprizing,  able,  and,  above  all, 
fortunate,  he  had  committed  few  military 
faults,  had  not  suffered  his  adversaries  to 
commit  any  with  impunity,  and  had  not 
in  person  experienced  one  defeat.  Ha 
made  the  war  of  Italy,  which  till  1796  had 
been  an  episode  only  of  the  general  war, 
his  principal  and  leading  object,  and, 
where  the  emperor  appeared  to  entertain 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  disaster, 
occasioned  him  to  experience  the  most 
afflicting  losses  and  the  most '  serious 
alarms. 

If  Buonaparte,  as  a  general,  deserved 
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the  admiration  of  mankind,,  his  "conduct  as 
a  conqueror  and  a  man,  wa9  not  less 
impolitic  than  atrocious.  The  cruelty  with 
.Mrbich  he  treated  the  towns  of  Milan,  Pavia, 
Lugo,  and  Arquata,  the  burning  of  Binasio 
and  several  other  villages,  the  outrages 
and  pillages  perpetrated  beneath  his 
sanction,  have  tarnished  the  splendor  of 
his  victories,  and  left  him  no  other  claims 
to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  The 
despotism  which  he  exercised  over  the 
countries  conquered  by  his  arms,  the 
excessive  contributions  which  he  imposed 
on  the  inhabitai^ts,  and  the  extreme  and 
vindictive  rigor  with  which  he  enforced 
the  most  sanguinary  or  rapacious  measures 
of  the  French  government,  bad  fortunately 
contributed  to  weaken  the  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  which  his  triumphs  might 
have  produced  among  the  Italian  people. 
That  nation  must  have  been  destitute  of 
the  common  feelings  of  human  nature, 
which  could  have  remained  unmoved  by 
resentment  and  abhorrence  at  the  declara- 
tion of  Buonaparte,  that  all  the  expensses 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  during  eleven  months, 
had  been  paid  by  the  conquered  countries, 
and  that  he  had  sent  30,000,000  of  livres 
(£1,250,000)  to  France. 

If  Buonaparte,  by  his  political  conduct, 
placed  himself  below  the  height  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated  by  his  military 
triumphs,  he  was  still  less  successful  in 
supporting  his  reputation  as  a  soldier, 
by  the  display  of  his  personal  qualities. 
The  bombast,  the  boasting,  and  the  love 
of  the  marvellous,  which  characterise  all 
his  letters  to  the  directory,  the  constant 
exaggeration  of  the  losses  of  the  enemy,  the 
absurdly  diminished  estimate  of  his  own, 
the  perpetual  representation  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Austrian  armies,  when 
they  had  only  been  repulsed,  the  annun- 
ciations of  the  expected  capture  of  Mantua 
so  many  months  before  that  event  oc- 
curred, the  assertion  that  4000  men  laid 
down  their  arms  at  Lonado,  in  submission 
to  his  command,  gave  to  his  narrative  the 
appearance  of  a  military  romance,  and  have 
]*eft  behind  them  reasonable  doubts,  not  of 
the  reality  of  liis  victories,  but  of  the  extent 
of  their  results. 


At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  loss 
of  Buonaparte  had  amounted  to  within 
15,000  men  of  that  sustained  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  That  the  loss  of  ^  the  victors 
should  so  nearly  approximate  to  that  of 
the  conquered  can  only  be  attributed  to  * 
the  indifference  with  which  Buonaparte 
always  lavished  the  blood  of  bis  soldiers, 
an  indifference  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  much  of  his  [success,  in  the  affairs  of 
Lodi,  Fonteniva,'  and  Areola.  The  mor- 
tality was  rendered  still  more  destructive 
by  the  diseases  arising  from  the  climate,  the 
blockade  of  Mantua,  and  the  intemperance 
of  the  soldiers. 

After  having  sustained  so  many  Ibss^ea 
and  expenses,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  formed, 
during  this  campaign,  six  powerful  armies 
in  Italy,  and  made  greater  efforts  and 
displayed  greater  resources  towards  its 
close  than  at  its  commencement.  Though 
its  exertions  might  have  been  more  suc^ 
cessful  had  they  been  carried  to  their  full 
extent  at  an*  earlier  period,  its  conduct 
may  be  attributed  to  the  obvious  policy 
of  reserving  its  means  in  a  war  of  which 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  long  duration* 
Even  the  means  of  warfare  actually 
supplied,  would  have  commanded  sucr 
cess,  had  they  been  directed  with  ability. 
But  the  Austrian  generals  in  Italy  per- 
sisted in  their  antient  plan  of  tactics,  while 
the  archduke  was  advantageously  adopting 
new  ones  in  Germany.  Their  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war  was  methodical  and 
slow,  while  those  of  Buonaparte  were 
rapid  and  adventurous.  They  were  oc- 
cupied in  making  combinations  while 
he  was  fighting  battles  ;  they  were  making 
demonstrations  on  all  points,,  while  he 
considered  it  as  indispemsible  to  con- 
centrate bis  forces  so  as  to  present  a  single 
aspect;  they  extended  themselves  and 
endeavoured  to  circumvent  liim  by  their 
manoeuvres,  while  he  contracted  his  lines 
and  positions,  and,  advancing  rapidly 
en  masse^  broke  in  a  moment  the  lines  and 
the  combination  they  had  formed  against 
him*  It  was  to  this  system  combined 
with  other  changes  in  the  conduct  «£ 
2Hg 
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military  operations,    to  which  it  will  be 
necessary,  as  soon  as  I  have  closed  the 
history  of  the  next  campaign,  to  devote  a 
separate  chapter,  that  he  owed  the  victories 
•of    Melesitno,    Montechiaro,   Castiglione, 
Roveredo,  and  Kivoli  :  it  was  by  the  rapid 
transpositions  and  the  unremitted  enriploy- 
*  inent  of  his  troops  that  he  gained  the  most 
brilliant    successes     iu     the    months    of 
August,    November,    and    January  ;    and 
that  at  each  of  these  periods,  in  less  than 
six  days,  he  concerted  plans  and  dispersed 
armies  which  had  occupied  two  months 
^in     their      formation     and     arrangement, 
"Several     secondary     causey     contributed 
to  the  issue  of  the  pampaign.     The  council 
of  war  at  Vienna,  chose,  as   it  had  done 
in  former  years,  not  only  to  prepare  the 
general  plan  of  the  campaign,  but  to  direct 
its  execution,  and  the  local  application  of 
particular     manceuvres.       The    Austrian 
generals,  afraid   to  undertake   any  enter- 
prise contrary  to  their  positive  instructions, 
and  less    responsible  for    events   than  for 
iheir    obedience  to   the    orders   received, 
•were  frequently  obliged    to   sacrifice  the 
most  favorable  opportunities  of  success, 
and  were  less  desirous  to  obtain  applause 
than   to  escape   censure.     The   first    dis- 
positions of  the  Austrians  being  made  with 
care,   exactness,  and  often    with   ability ; 
and    the    general     executing    them    with 
scrupulous    fidelity,  were  almost   always 
crowned  with    temporary    success.      But 
'whtn  the   talents   of  the    enemy   or  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  produced  any  unforeseen 
^vent,  and  reduced  the  Austrian  generals 
to  the  necesi^ity  of  deviating  from  the  plan 
-dictated  at    Vienna,   and   to  reliance  on 
their  own   discretion,    their   failure    was 
nearly  inevitable.     Unaccustomed  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment,  and 
fearing  to  commit  themselves,  they  werd 
incompetent  and  unwilling  to  act    inde- 
pendently,   and    did    not    hazard    those 
^jdecisive  movements  which  on   many  oc- 
casions   womld    have    secured    an    easy 
victory. 

Buonaparte  had  very  ably  employed 
ia  means  of  securing  success  very  different 
from  military  skill  or  personal  bravery. 
Imitating  Jthe  prince  Eagene,  he  spared 


no'ej^ertion  or  expense,  in  procuring  faith- 
ful spies,  and  obtaining  the  secrets  of  his 
enemies,  while  the  Austrian  generals,  having 
little  money  to  devote  to  the  same  object, 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  de- 
signs and  intrigues  of  their  adversary. 

The  theatre  of  war  was,  during  the 
campaigns  of  1795,  very  disadvantageous 
to  the  Austrians.  The  mountains  of 
Piedmont  and  the  Tyrol,  are  extremely 
difficult  of  access.  The  valleys  which 
separate  them  are  covered  with  mulberry- 
trees  and  vines,  planted  in  hedge-rows  or 
in  arbors,  forming  narrow  covered  ways, 
which  must  be  forced  by  the  soldier  one 
after  the  other.  The  roads  are  defiles 
lined  with  walls,  and  are  nevertheless  the 
only  places  where  the  cavalry  can  act. 
The  ground  in  Lombardy  is  not  more 
favorable  for  war.  It'is  not  mountainous, 
but  is  equally  divided  by  vine  and  mul-  * 
berry-hedges,  and  the  culture  of  rice  re^ 
quires  a  vast  number  of  diibdhes  fufl  of 
water,  which  are  no  less  embarrassing. 
A  general  must  not  hope  to  direct  the 
movements,  of  his  troops  on  the  ground  ; 
he  can  only  manoeuvre  on  maps,  and, 
according  to  the  whole  of  his  position 
taken,  together.  In  a  country  like  this, 
where  every  footstep  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, he  is  obliged  to  fight  with  a  musket 
weighing  eighteen  pounds,  to  carry  sixty 
cartridges,  a  very  heavy  knapsack,  and 
a  cloak  around  his  breast,  which  almost 
stifles  him.  In  this  candition  he  is 
obliged  to  contend  with  the  French  sordier^ 
whose  musket  weighs  no  more  than  a 
fowling-piece,  who  has  nothing  but  a 
wretched  coat  upod  his  back,  and  wboae 
natural  agility  and  courage  peculiarly 
qualify  him  for  the  species  of  warfare  pro- 
secuted by  Buonaparte. 

Every  new  system  of  military  roancBn^re 
and  disposition  have  succeeded  in  war 
from  the  Macedonian  phalanx  to  the  tactics 
of  Frederic.  The  French  are  indebted 
for  a  great  part  of  their  successes  to  the  neir 
mode  of  fighting  which  they  have  adopted. 
They  precipitate  themselves  like  a  swann 
of  wasps  on  all  the  points  which  they 
desire  to  force.  Fifty  drums,  attached  to 
every  army  of  10,000  men,  beat  the  charge 
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with6ut  ceasiog.  At  this  noise,  which 
animittes  the  assailants  and  intimidates 
those  who  are  to  await  their  attack,  the 
bravest  advance,  shouting  and  mutually 
encouraging  each  other.  The  youngest 
generals  placed  themselves  at  their  head 
and  shared  their  dangers.  The  timid 
mass  followed  at  a  distance  and  filled  up 
the  ground.  Artillery  coptributed  but 
little  to  the  successes  of  the  French  in 
Italy.  They  generally  charged  with  the 
bayonet.  The  Austrian  army,  had  it 
been  well  managed;  would  have  been  the 
first  in  Europe.  But  nothing  was  done  to 
animate  and  invigorate  the  spirit  and 
loyalty  of  the  soldier.  He  was  left  to 
all  the  horrors  of  his  profession  :  the  idea 
of  killing  or  being  killed  was  constantly 
presented  to  his  mind,  naked  and  uq« 
qualified.  It  wad  never  forgotten  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  honor,  by  the  sound  of 
military  music  and  the  rolling  of  tlie  drum. 
At  the  moment  of  action  they  sent  into  the 
rear  the  music  and  the  colours,  the  most 
effectual  stimulus  to  enterprize,  and  so 
often  the  pledge  of  victory  and  of  the 
devotion  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  thus  that 
an  army  perfectly  organized  and  supplied 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  all  the  re- 
quisites to  successful  war,  was  so  often 
beaten  by  forces  very  inferior  in  their 
<lisciptine,  arrangement,  and  composition. 
Positions  and  entrenchments  were  always 
the  chief  dependence  of  the  Austrians, 
though  they  were  always  carried.  In  the 
late  contest,  the  obstacles  presented  by 
inanimate  nature  and  by  the  usual  means 
of  artificial  defence,  were  despised  and 
overcome  by  the  living  and  active  energy 
of  an  able  general  and  an  enthusiastic 
soldiery. 

We  have  seen  that  the  most  vigorous 
-t^Qj  efforts  made  in  the  late  campaign 
'  to  bring  the  trial  of  strength  and 
resources  to  an  issue  proved  ineffectual. 
The  pnde  of  France  bad  been  flattered 
by  the  Lrudent  but  pusillanimous  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers, 
which,  after  confederating  to  prevent  the 
l^-ench  republic  from  tyrannizing  over 
Europe,  had,  like  the  Dutch  states,  tamely 
submitted  to  become  anbservient  to  its 


ambitious  views.  But  France  had  «till 
a  confederacy  to  contend  with  ;  of  which 
the  positive  strength  was  still  great,  and 
the  misfortunes  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  exhaustion  of  its  rival.  The  Austrians 
bad  yielded  to  the  enthusiastic  ardor 
with  which  Buonaparte  and  his  subordinate 
generals  had  inspired  their  troops  in 
Italy  ;  but  they  had  repulsed  the  aitniea 
of  Jourdan  and  Moreau  in  Germany,  and 
had  foiled  those  generals  in  their  grand 
design  of  prescribing  terms  of  peace  to  the 
emperor  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  French 
continued  to  find  in  Great  Britain  a  foe,  who 
was  determined  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  and  to  assert  her 
own  pre-eminence  on  the  seas  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  The  late  negotiation  bad 
failed  of  success,  not  only  from  the  want 
of  a  cordial  disposition  towards  peace^  but 
from  the  wide  difference  of  sentiment 
respecting  the  terms  on  which  it  was  to 
be  cokicluded.  It  had  now  become  evident, 
that,  before  France  could  accomplish  its 
purpose  of  making  tlie  Rhine  its  boundary, 
Austria  must  experience  further  humilia* 
tion  ;  and  that  before  Great  Britain  could 
be  brought  to  follow  the  example  of  ^ther 
confederates  in  crouching  under  the  arm 
of  France,  her  naval  force  must  be  over- 
powered, and  her  government  distressed 
by  an  invasion  of  her  dominions.  Thesie 
were  the  objects  of  the  present  campaign, 
in  the  attainment  of  which  the  directory, 
while  they  were  favored  by  the  perilous 
situation  of  their  adversaries,  were  them- 
selves exposed  to  mauy  difficulties  and 
discouragements.  To  the  extreme  em- 
barrassment of  their  financial  system,  to 
the  molestation  which  they  continually 
dreaded  from  the  Jacobins  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  royalists  on  the  other,  and 
to  the  discontent  which  pervaded  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  was  now  added 
the  alarm  excited  by  the  intelligence  of 
a  formidable  revolt  of  the  negroes  in  St. 
Domingo,  a  further  account  of  which  event 
will  be  given  in  the  history  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

These  circumstances  presented  diffi- 
cultieis  to  tlie  French  directory,  of  the  most 
discouraging  kind ;   but  they  knew  that 
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the  existence  of  their  own  power  depended 
in  surmounting  them,  .and  their  hopes 
were  elevated  by  the  remembrauce  of  their 
past  successes,  and  the  promises  of  Spain 
and  the  Dutch  states  to  assist  the  naval 

^  force  of  France  with  strong  reinforcements. 

'Their  confidence  was  still  furth«r  aug- 
mented ^by  the  death-  of  the  empress 
Catbaritie  of  Russia,  an  event  which  was 
expected  to  have  a  materia!  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  That  politic  princess; 
though  hostile  to  the  French  republic 
from  political  principles  and  rivalship  in 
power,  had  availed  herself  of  the  remote- 
ness, of  her  dominions  fVom  the  seat  of 
war,  and  the  arder  with  which  the  southern 
potentates  had  confedemted  against  France, 
and  had  suffered  and  encouraged  them 
to  exhsust  their  strength  in  the  contest, 
while  shesteadily^applied  to  the  extension 
and  organization  of  her  own  resources. 
But  when  she  was  rnfomied  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  French  artny  in  Italy,  and 
percenrcd  that  every  campaign  gave  some 
new  accession  to  the  territory  of  the  re- 

Eublic,  she  became  apprehensive  lest  the 
ala'ice    of   powder    should     be    entirely 

*  destroyed,  and  the  foundations  of  her  own 
empire  be  ultimately  shaken  by  political 
convulsions.  Her  people,  she  feared, 
might  be  awakened  from  their  lethargy  by 
the  sucttesses  of  the  repirblicans,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  powerful  state  which 
had  proifered  its  services  to  all  who  were 
disposed  to  claim  their  freedom,  might 
make  a  vigorou's  and  dangerous  effort  to 
throw  off* the  yokeof  absolute  power;  To 
guard  against  these  evils  she  had  prepared 
an.  army  of  Ib&.OQO  men,  to  co-operate 
with  the  German  emperor,  when  deatl>, 
as  we  have  seen,  put  a  termination  to  her 
enterprizes,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year. 
She  was  succeeded  upon  the  throne,  by 
her  son,  the  emperor  Paul,  who  was  then 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  Unfortunately 
for  this  monarch,  and  for  the  Russian 
nation,  personal  dislike  or  jealousy  had 
induced  his  mother  to  keepJtim  at  a 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government :  and 

•  he  came  to  the  throne  not  only  deficient 
in  understanding,  but  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  nnconversant  in  business    of 


state,  and  unqualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  station.  Hence  arose  the 
ignorance,  self-conceit,  eccentricity,  and 
perverseness  which  he  so  frequently  dis- 
played ;  qualities  peculiarly  ruinous  in 
an  absolute  monarchy.  In  free  countries 
much  depends  on  the  genius  of  the  age, 
the  national  taste,  and  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  people  ;  but,  under  a* 
despotism,  every  thing  is  subjected  to  the 
personal  influence  of  the  sovereign. .  On 
the  death  of  Catharine,  the  gaiety  and 
the  elegant  amusements  of  the  court  gave 
way  to  military  parade  :  the  fine  arts^ 
which  are  the  constant  attendants  on: 
polished  manners,   were  checked   in  the 

f progress  tliey  had  made  during  the  two* 
ast  reigns  ;  and,  while  the  people  at  large 
were  indifferent  to  the  change,  all  who 
had  been  honoured  by  the  personal  notice 
of  the  eippress,  lamented  the  loss  of  a 
sovereign  who  bad  made  her  court  the 
scene  of  cheerfulness  and  urbanity.  The 
change  of  policy  on  the  accession  of  her 
son,  was  not  less  remarkable  or  less  to 
be  regretted  than  the  contrast  of  manners* 
Stimulated  by  mistaken  policy,  or  by  a 
determination  to  oppose  the  councils  of 
his  mother,  he  adopted  a  line  of  .policy 
more  favorable  to  the  interests  of  France, 
and  ordered  the  march  of  the  troops  to 
be  countermanded.  Sensible  that  be 
should  be  compelled  to  comply  with  most 
exorbitaut  demands  of  France,  should  the 
result  of  the  iie^^t  campaign  prove  unr 
favorable  to  his  arms,^  the.  emperor  of 
Austria  spared  ue  exertion  that  might 
contribute  to  augment  the  strength  and 
the  numbers  of  his  armies..  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  Areola,  Alvinzi 
was  again  at  the  head  of  an  army  with 
which  he  dared  to  confront  the  enemy. 
His  forces  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men, 
among  whom  were  a  great  number  of 
young  geiitlemen  of  fortune,  who  repaired 
as  volunteers  to  the  imperial  standard. 

Buonaparte  perceiving  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  enemy  to  force  his  posts 
on  the  Adige,  and  advancing  to  the  walls 
of  Mantua  to  oblige  him  to  raise  the  siege 
by  co-operating  with  the  garrison  under 
Wurmser,  was  constrained  once  more  to 
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inter  rapt  his  operations  before  that  fortress, 
and  march  to  the  support  of  Massena  and 
Jouberty  who  were  already  engaged  with 
the  Austrians.  On  receiving  intelligence 
that  Joubert  had  been  forced  to  retire 
before  a  superior  army  to  Rivoli,  he 
hastened,  after  strengthening  Angereau's 
division  on  the  Adige,  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement to  the  support  of  Joubert,  of 
wbose  di^vision  he  took  the  command  in 
person.  Unfortunately  for  the  Austrian 
general  he  was  totally  unapprized  of  the 
arriral  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  the  reinforce- 
ments that  accompanied  him.  He  ad- 
hered to  the  plan  of  attack  which  he  had 
previously  projected,  nor  did  he  discover 
the  real  streugth  of  the  French  till 
they  had  commenced  their  attack  upon 
the  Austrians,  whom  they  drove  from  a 
post  which  had  been  occupied  on  the' 
preceding  day.  This  first  success  was 
obtained  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th. 
It  enabled  general  Joubert  to  occupy  the 
high  grounds  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ad^e,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
left  of  the  Austrians.  But  their  right 
assailed  the  left  wing  of  the  French  so 
"Vigorously,  that  it  gave  way,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Austrian  army  bore  down  in  compact 
order  on  the  centre  of  the  French.  Mas- 
Sena's  division  arrived  at  this  instant,  as 
the  commander-in-chief  had  expected,  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Buonaparte,  who  had 
succeeded  in  rallying  his  left  wing,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  this  division.  It 
fell  with  so  much  fiiry  on  the  imperial 
centre,  that  the  latter  was  instantly  broken 
and  thrown  into  disorder  ;  and  the  left 
of  the  French  having  been  rallied^  re^ 
covered  the  posts  it  had  lost.  But  the 
Austrian  centre  also  rallied,  seconded  by 
part  of  their  right,  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  surrounded  general  Berthier's  division 
in  the  centre,  which  stood  its  ground  with 
great  firmness.  He  was  attacked  at  the 
iiame  time  by  a  strong  division  from  their 
left.  The  conflict  at  this  point  was  ex- 
tremely obstinate.  But,  v/hile  the  Aus- 
^ans  were  attempting  to  turn  the  centre 
and  right  of  the  French,  who  had  con- 
rentrated  both  to  resist  the  weight  of  the 
enemy's  char]^.    Buonaparte  directed  a 


large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  take 
them  in  flank,  and  Joubert  at  the  same 
instant  fell  upon  them  from  the  heights 
he  had  occupied  with  such  impAuos^y, 
that  they  were  entirely  routed  and  put  to 
flight.  Their  centre,  however,  still  main- 
tained the  conteist,  and,  afforded  time  for 
a  large  column  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
French,  and  to  cover  the  ground  on  their 
rear,  by  which  their  communication  was 
cut  off  with  Verona,  and  their  posts  on 
the  lake  of  Garda.  The  republican  forces 
were  thus  entirely  surrounded.  Wherever 
they  cast  their  eyes  they  beheld  the  enemy. 
Buonaparte,  who  had  fought  in  person 
during  the  whol«  day,  wa9  now  driven  to 
the  centre.  He  called  his  field-officers 
around  him,  and  coolly  pointed  out  to 
each  what  he  judged  to  be  the  least  perilous 
means  of  extricating  themselves  from  their 
imminent  danger. 

The  Austrians,  after  a  general  discharge^ 
rushed  on  to  scale  tlie  entrenchments  at 
Rivoli,  of  which  they  Were  three  times  iu 
possession,  but  were  successiyely  repulsed. 
In  the  mean  time  a  small  ^battery  of  four 
field-pieces,  had  been  brought  to  cannonade 
the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  through 
which  .Buonaparte  at  first  meditated  hh 
escape,  though  he  now  resumed  his  ex^ 
pectations  of  victory.  Two  brigades,  in 
three  columns,  under  generals  Brune  and 
Mounter,  were  ordered  to  attack  •this  wing 
and  dislodge  it  from  the  commanding  po- 
sition which  it  occupied  on  the  heights. 
This  desperate  service  the  soldiers  efiTected. 
advancmg  at  first  in  regular  or^er,  singing 
one  of  their  war  hymns.  But  they 
no  sooner  approached  within  gun-shot  of 
the  enemy  than  they  rushed  upon  them 
with  impetuosity.  The  Austrians,  con- 
founded and  overwhelmed  by  the  violence 
of  the  assailants,  fled  panic-struck  towards 
the  lake  of  Garda,  and,  meeting  with  a 
straggling  party  of  light  infantry,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  join  the  surrounded 
French  army,  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
a  more  considerable  body,  laid  ^down 
their  arms,  to  the  number  of  SOOO  men 

The  French  army  was  now  diseiigag^ 
and  the  main  strength  of  the  Austrians 
broken,  but  there  still  remained  considerable 
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divisions,  without  the  dispersion  or  the 
capture  of  which,  the  victory  obtained 
over  them  would  not  be  complete,  as  they 
would  either  throw  themselves  into  Mantua, 
join  the  papal  forces,  or  retreat  into  the 
imperial  territories,  where  they  would 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  new  army. 

Not  a  moment  therefore  was^  to  be  lost 
in  preventing  the  vanquished  Austrians 
from  effecting  their  retreat.  On  the  night 
of  the  14th,  as  soon  as  the  battle  bad  ter- 
minated in  favor  of  ^  the  French,  divisions 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  pursue 
the  flying  bodies  of  Austrians.  They  had 
fiot  quitted  a  strong  position  at  Corona* 
near  Rivoli,  where  they  remained  in  ex* 
pectation  of  being  able  to  collect  and 
arrange  their  retreating  troops :  but,  before 
(his  object  could  be  accomplished,  a  large 
division  of  the  French,  after  marching  with 
the  utmost  expedition  during  the  night  of 
the  14th,  fell  upon  their  rear  next  morning 
while  they  were  attacked  in  front  by  general 
Joubert.  They  resisted  vigorously  at 
first,  but  were  afterwards  thrown  into 
disorder.  Those  who  were  able  to  effect 
a  retreat,  directed  their  flight  towards  the 
Tyrol ;  but  6000  of  their  troops  were  com- 
pletely surrounded^  and  obliged  to  lay  down 
their  arms. 

Buonaparte  himself,  with  a  strong  di- 
vision, having  left  the  necessary  orders 
with  general  Joubert,  proceeded,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle,  in  quest  of  Pro  vera, 
who,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  had  crossed 
the  Adige,  compelled  the  French  who 
guarded  the  passages  to  retire,  and  was 
proceeding  with  rapidity  towards  Mantua. 
But  he  was  overtaken  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  by  general  Angereau,  who 
cut  off  the  whole  of  his  rear.  He  made 
his  way  by  a  running  fight  to  the  French 
lines  of  circumvallation  at  Mantua,  where 
be  arrived  at  noon,  after  losing  2000  men, 
and  14  pieces  of  cannon.  He  was  now 
reduced,  by  the  various  encounters  on  his 
inarch,  to  no  more  than  6000  men.  With 
this  diminished  force  he  did  not,,  however,, 
hesitate  to  assault  the  entrenchments  of  the 
besiegers  at  the  suburb  of  St.  George,  by 
carrying  which,  he  would  have  secured 
bis  entrance  into  the  city  ;  but  they  were 


so  strong  and  well  defended,  that  he  waa 
repulsed.      His    situation    was    now    so 
critical,  that,  unless  be  could  enter  Mantua, 
he  must  yield  to  the  enemy. .  To  avoid  thia 
disaster,  Provera  made  a  resolute  attack 
on  the  French  post  of  La  Favorita,  another 
suburb,    while  a    detachment    from    the 
garrison  supported  him.     But  this  attempt, 
which  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  15tb» 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  enemy,  failed 
in  every  point     The  Austrians  who  had 
sallied  out  of  the  city,  were  beaten  in  all 
directions  by  general  Victor,  and  geneial 
Serrurier  proceeded  to  occupy  a  position 
be|.ween  La .  Favorita   and    St.   George,, 
which    secured   this    latter   station,    and 
enabled  the  corps  by  which  it  had  been 
defended   to  join  Serrurier.     Thus  rein- 
forced,  he  fell  upon  Provera's  rear,  while 
his  front  was  occupied  in  the  attack  o£ 
La  Favorita,  and  other  troops  advanced 
upon  him  at  the  same  time.    Thus  sur- 
roun'ded  on  every  side,  all  hope  of  assist 
ance  from   the  garrison   was   abandoned, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  with 
his  whole   remaining  force,  consisting  of 
nearly  6000  horse  and  foot,  and  22  pieces 
of  cannon.     The  disaster  was  rendered 
still    more    lamentable    and    unfortunate 
by  the  fate  of  young  gentlemen  of  Vienna, 
who  were  all  either  slam  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  issue  of  this  day  decided  the  fata 
of  Mantua.    Though  it  continued  to  make 
a  courageous  defence,  it  was  evident  that, 
being  now  deprived  of  all  reasonable  hope 
of  relief,   further  resistance    would^  only 
add  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in    this    destructive    siege.      £very    day 
brought  fresh  tidings  of  the  losses  and 
defeats  ef  the  Austrians.     The  battle  of 
Areola  had  destroyed  the  fourth,  and  the 
battle  ef  Rivoli  the'fifUi,  of  the  armies  op- 
posed to  Buonaparte.    He  had,,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  been  ^rj^f^ 
victorious  in  eight  engagements,  in 
which  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  amounted 
to  25,000  prisoners,,  exclusive  of  the  slain, 
who  were  Calculated  at  6000.    The  various 
bodies  of  Austrians  were  now  retreating' 
to  their  strong  holds  on  the  Brenta,  which 
Alvinzi  was  employed  m  rendering  tenable 
against  the   pursuing    enemy.      But   th^ 
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expeditidiis  movements  of  the  French 
afforded  hitn  no  respite.  General  Ange- 
reau  croffeed  the  Lower  Brenta,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Citadella,  a  place  of  strength, 
from  ivhence  he  dislodged  the  enemy, 
white  Massena,  passing  it  in  front  of 
Bassano,  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
evacuate  it  with  precipitation,  though  they 
had  prepared  to  defend  it.  They  with- 
drew to  Carpanodolo,  higher  up  the  river, 
but  were  pursued  and  defeated  ^  by  the 
French,  who  forced  their  passage  over  the 
bridge  at  that  place,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  in  which  they  slew  and  qaptured 
1000  of  the  fugitives.  The  heavy  rains 
ulone  prevented  their  entire,  destruction, 
and  enabled  them  to  hasten  to  the  narrow- 
passes  of  the  entrance  into  the  Tyrol. 
A  division  of  the  French  under  Joubert 
overtook  thei^  at  Avis,  and  a  part  of  their 
rearguard  was  taken.  They  retired  to 
Tortona,  a  pikce  advantageously  situated 
between  the  lakeof  Garda  and  the  Adige, 
where  they  made  preparations  for  disputing 
the  march  of  the  French  to  Trent,  but  they 
were  driven  from  thi«  post,  and  fled  to 
RoverecJo,  which  also  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  by  Joubert,  who,  pursuing 
his  success,  made  himself  master  of  Trent, 
where  2000  sick  and  wounded  fell  inta  his 
hands,  in  addition  to  the  same  number, 
which  had  been  made  prisoners  in  the 
various  encounters  previous  to  the  taking 
of  the  city. 

The  Austrians  had  now  posted  them- 
selves at  Lavis  in  considerable  force,  in- 
tending to  stop  the- progress  of  the  French 
by  occupying  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Lavisio  ;  but  this  intention  was  frustrated 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  Joubert,  who 
forced  theoi  from  this  iuiportant  position, 
after  sustaining  a  great  loss  of  their  best 
troops,  and  in  particular  of  a  select  corps 
of  Hungarians.  At  this  place  the  division 
of  Joubert  was  reinforced  by  that  of  Mas- 
sena,  who  had  been  equally  successful  ; 
and  m  his  pursuit  of  the  Austrians  after 
the  battle  of  Carpanodo^o,  had  taken 
several  places  of  strength,  and  driven 
them  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pradas, 
after  seizing  a  ftirge  part  of  their  bag* 
e, 
OL.  I. 


The  (imperial  armjes  were  now  totally 
expelled  from  Italy,  and  nothing  remained 
to  the  emperor  but  the  city  of  Mantua, 
which  was  so  closely  blockaded  and  so 
vigorously  pressed,  that  no  supplies  of 
provisions  or  of  men  could  enter.  The 
garrison,  despairing  of  relief,  and  weakened 
by  the  slaughter  sustained  in  so  mahy 
sallies,  as  well  as  by  a  contagious  dis- 
temper, clamoured  for  surrender ;  and, 
on  the  gnd  day  of  February,  Wurmser 
agreed  to  a  capilulatiojr-  The  terms 
were  as  honourable  a?  the  defence  had 
been  brave.  The  French  general  was 
anxious  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  merit  of 
his  rival.  He  granted  him  An  escort  of 
aOO  horse  and  TOO  foot,  whom  he  was  per- 
mitted to  select ;  the  generals  and  principal 
officers  were  allowed  to  accompany  him 
on  parole  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  garrisoa 
,  remained  prisoners  of  war* 

The  joy  excited  in  Prance  by  this  events 
was  proportioned  to  its  im portance.  Wh'e^ 
the  executive  directory  informed  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  occurrence,  Villetard, 
mounting  the  tribune  of  the  council  of 
Five  Hundred,  exclaimed,  "  The  proud 
Mantua  has  at  lai^t  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  republic  ! .  Thanks  to  that  army  of 
heroes,-  whose  successes  have  astonished 
Italy  herself,  formerly  the  theatre  of  the 
most  glorious  feats  of  arm«.  Thus,  vJi 
the  sinister  projects  of  the  enemies  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people  are  crushed.  Vile' 
partisans  of  tyranny,  pain  yourselves  in 
fabricating  obscure  conspiracies ;  contrive 
against  the  people  imposture  arid  perfidy  ; 
and  devote  to  assassination  their  most  in- 
trepid defenders.  These  means  are  worthy 
of  you  and  of  your  cause.  Republicans 
triumph  in  the  fields  of  honour,  ft  is  there^ 
I  predict,  that  your  projects  will  be  con- 
founded, and  your  outrages  expiated. 
How  long  shall  these  cowardly  Sybarites 
pretend  to  give  fetters  to  the  valiant?  Pig- 
mies, who  ^shion  in  darkness  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  with  aideSy  gabelles^  corvees,  feudal 
rights,  tenths,  and  other  oppressions,  do 
you  flatter  yourselves  with  replunging  itito 
slavery,  misery,  and  debasement,  the  gener- 
ous children  of  victory  ?  No  :  I  call  external 
reason  to  witness,  which  wishes  not  that 
2i  ^ 
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*4rictorJou»^  Pr&nce  be  hereafter  so  degraded. 
I'erfidioas  men  !  they  have  lured  our 
credulity  by  the  words  of  huroauity  and 
justice;  xbut  this  illusioa  of  the  most 
infamous  hypocrijsy  is  dissipated  ;  the  veil 
'  has  dropt,  and  their  plan  of  oppression 
been  manifested  to  every  eye.  Every  thing 
the  most  abominable,  v«^hich  the  ingenious 
cruelty  of  butchers  has  invented, — such 
was  the  firat  gift  \?hich  these  men,  so  just 
and  humane,  prepared  for  the  French  nation 
on  the  advent  o{  their  regal  domination. 

**  You  feel  indignant,  magnanimous 
heroes,  whom  devo^n  tp  liberty  has  as- 
wembled  in  our  campa,  and  whos^  toils 
the  universe  contemplates  witV  admiration. 
Yes,  such  was  the  price  whicYv  royalism 
reserved  for  your  constancy,  f^r  the  numer- 
ous evils  you  have  suffered,  for  the  blood 
you  have  shed  for  your  fathers,  for  your 
wives,  and  for  youi  children, — i^lavery, 
ignominy,  and  punishments.  J3ut  repose 
in  your  representatives.;  they  view,  with 
stoical  firmness,  the  ppignards  directed 
by  royalism  against  their  breasts.  Calm 
in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  the  clamours 
of  royalism,  they  will  render  impotent  its 
efforts.  They  remain  unshaken  in  the 
determination  of  confirming  the  present 
government,  the  lasting  monument  of  your 
liberty,  reared  by  the  national  convention, 
and  consecrated  by  the  French  people  ; — 
by  ihat  convention,  whose  inflexible  justice 
wai^  directed  against  the  last  of  your  ty- 
rants, atid  whose  firmness  has  dissipated 
the  league  of  kings,  disconcerted  all  the 
plots  formed  in  the  interior  against  the 
people,  and  overcome  obstacles  regarded 
as  insurmountable  ; — that  convention, 
whose  members  have  so  often  conducted 
yoa  to  victory,  and  who  are  still  honoured 
with  the  hatred  of  bad  citizens,  which  they 
have  drawn  on  themselves  by  their  efforts 
«nd  their  successes  against  tyranny.  Yes, 
brave  soldiers,  the  representatives  of  the 
French  people,  whom  you  immortalize  by 
your  victories,  are  united  with  you  in  heait, 
in  object,  and  in  will,  for  maintaining  that 
government  which  has  freed  you  from 
slavery,  and  restores  you  to  your  proper 
dhgnity.  It  is  not  to  be  again  subjugated 
and  oppressed  by  the  cowardly  slaves  of 


a  tyrant,  that  you  have^proved  younselves 
invincible  ;  glory,  liberty,  and  equality, 
the  honourable  purpose  of  your  toils,  shall 
be  their  reward.  And  you,  brave  Lombard 
legion,  whose  first  steps  in  the  career  of 
liberty  are  signalized  by  victories, — you 
^Iso  have  acquired  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  republic  and  of  the  friends  of  liberty. 
Receive,  ^s  the  guarantee  of  this,  the  new 
civiccrown,  with  which  the  legislative  body, 
the  organ  of  the  national  gratitude,  hastens 
to  encircle  your  victorious  brows." 

The  language  of  the  members  of  the 
council  of  antients  was  no  less  remarkable^ 
for  its  energy  and  declamatory  eloquence. 
In  particular,  the  representative  Lacombe- 
St-Michel  delivered  an  impressive  speech  : 
'*  The  clouds,"  said  he,  "  which  obscured 
the  morning  of  the  fair  days,  that  liberty 
seemed  some  months  ago  to  promise  Italy, 
are  at  length  dissipated,  and  Mantua  is 
taken.  Yes,  successors  of  Camillus  and 
the  Catos,  you  shall  be  free.  Engrave  for 
ever,  in  the  calendar  of  your  fasth  the 
eternal  gratitude  you  owe  to  the  brave 
army  of  Italy, — to  that  army,  and  to  the 
bold  and  intrepid  genius  oi  its  chief,  every 
step  of  whose  progress  beyond  the  Alps 
was  itself  a  wonder.  Those,  who  for  eight 
years  have  fought  for  the  establishment 
and  confirmation  of  their  own  liberty,  are 
doubtless  well  entitled  to  experience  a 
lively  transport,  on  beholding  the  triumph 
that  secures  the  liberty  of  a  sister  republic. 
Far  be  from  us  the  idea,  that  the  war  we 
maintain  in  Italy  against  the  house  of  ]Au8« 
tria,  whose  insulting  pride,  humiliated  by 
so  many  victories,  still  presumes  to  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  a  French  republic ; 
far  be  from  us,  I  say,  the  idea,  that  this 
war  has  for  its  object  only  a  diplomatic 
project,  to  obtain  from  the  *  emperor 
the  countries  conquered  by  the  French 
armies,  or  to  subjugate  a  people  whom 
the  love  of  'liberty  has  already  united 
to  us  !  No,  descendants  of  the  Romans^ 
think  not  that  the  French  government,  after 
having  engaged  youto^mardi  under  the 
tri-coloured  standard,  entertains  a  design 
of  enchaining  you  again,  by  restoring  you 
to  your  former  masters.  No  ;— »you  would 
be  unjust,  should  you  be  suspicious  of 
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oor  honetir  ;  you  tiare  fought  by  the  side  that  seemed  to  share  ]n  it  in  the  most  sea- 

of  our  plialaiixes  for  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  sible  manner,  and  proceeded  through'  the 

liet  liberty  be  your  reward.     It  is  one  of  streets    with  the  same  enthusiasm  whicH 

the  invariable  principles  of  ^he  French  na-  produced   the    wonders   they   celebrated* . 

tion,  to  respect  the  government  of  every  From  the  gaiety  of  their  countenances  it 

country,  whatever  may  be  its  form  ;    but  might  be  said,  on  learning  they  w^re  Frehcfi 


it  is  also  dear  to  the* hearts  of  the  friends 
of  liberty,  to  regard  with  complaisance 
the  efforts  of  nations  who  wish  to  be  free. 
To  anticipate  the  future  happiness  of  your 


soldiers,  that  they  were  marching  to  battle. 

The  sedentary  national  guards  wishing  also  ^ 

to  render   homage  to    the  conquerors  of 

Mantua,  hastened  to  send  deputations  to  - 


destiny,  and  applaud  that  dignified  senti-    assist  at  the  proclamation,  and  bore,  witbr 


pride,  the  arms  which  they  knew  hoi^  to  ^ 
employ  with  the  same  readiness  in  succour- 
ing the  victors. 

The  enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  triuipphs . 

of  this  army,  was  real  and  sincere  with  the  • 

Frenchmen,  who  are  base  enough  to  pro-     greater  part  of  Frenchmen;  but  a  numerous 


ment,  which  recalls  the  picture  of  the  fair 
days  the  French  enjoyed  with  unanimity 
in  1789,  is  a  moment  of  pleasure,  which  the 
austere  wisdom  of  the  council  of  antients 
will   not   disapprove.*     Let    us   pity   the 


claim  the  disasters  of  their  country,  while 
•they  diminish  the  importance  of  events 
favourable  to  liberty.  May  you,  Cispadane 
republic,  never  know  such  unnatural  chil- 
dren !    May   the  conquest   of  the  happy 


party  already  regarded  them  as  the  ruin  . 
of  their  hopes.     An  appropriate  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  spirit,  which .  began  to  - 
display  itself  even  in  the  councils,  when  it 
is  learned,  that  the  following  motion  could 


land,  where  Virgil  was  born,  be  the  certain     not  find  a  proper  support  among  men,  who 


omen  of  your  brilliant  destiny !  May  you 
never  experience  tl^e  dreadful  and  numer- 
ous shocks,  of  which  the  French  republic 
was  so  long  the  theatre  !    Profit  by   our 
fkults, — guard  against  our  divisions  ;  and 
if  ever  discord  attempts  to  brandish  her 
torch  between  the  two  republics,  let  grati- 
tude remind  you  what   we  have  effected 
for  your  good  ;  and  let  prudence  advertise 
yon,  that  the  common  enemy  will  be  ever 
on  the  watch  to  profit  of  our  errors.— ^And 
you,  brave  army  of  Italy,  it  is  no  longer 
our  province  to  appoint  festivals  in  honour 
of  your  victories  ;  this  care  was   reserved 


enjoyed  there  the  greatest  credit.     Not 
but  that  many  would  have  desired  its  suc- 
cess ;  the  f5ar,  however,  of  not  obtaining 
it,  and  the  disagreement  it  might  have  oc- 
casioned respecting  a  general  whom  they 
venerated,,  hindered  them  from  hazarding 
the  motion.     The  purport  of  it  was,   that 
unlookedrfor  success  called  for  extraordir 
nary  rewards :  Hannibal  per/brmed  not,  in 
Italy,  what  Buonaparte  had  effected  there; 
Scipio,    in  Africa,  did  no^   surpass  hmi  ; 
and  grateful  Rome  honoured  hfer  general 
with  the  name  of  African  us.  Spain  ennobles 
her  chiefs  with  the  like  gbripus  surnames ; 


for  the  government     But  it  is  permitted  thus,  she  has  bestowed  that  of  Prince  of 
each  of  us  to  manifest,  in  this  tribune,  his  Peace  on   the  minister,   who  signed  thi^ 
itKipatiencetoapprove  the  resolution,  which,  treaty  granted   her  by   France..    Russia 
without  doubt,  will  be  adopted,  that  the  neglects  not  th'is  mode  of  recoptpense,  and 
army  of  Italy  ceases.not  to  deserve  well  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Crimps  acquired  the 
its  country."  surname  of  Tanticns.     TBis  species  of  re- 
The  intelligence  of  the  capitulation  of  ward  is  truly  republi^^n,  for  Rome  em*- 
Maotiia  was  published  at  Paris  by  sound  ployed  it  in  her  bes^ays,  and  it  will  make 
of  trumpet,  and  with  a  solemnity  suiting  all  the  scarfs  an^  batons  of  monarchy  be 
an  event,  the  consequences  of  which  were  forgotten..**  T^^  Frenchman,  who,  in  a  cam- 
so  important  to  the  operations  of  the  cam-  paign  of  eig*t  months,  has  forced  the  king  of 
palgn.     Numerous  detachments  of  troops  the  Alp^  to  put  their  keys  for  ever  in  our  pos- 
ofihe  line  accompanied  the  public  officer,  sessi^*  the  sovereign  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  * 
who  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  French  a^^cessary  peace,  and  the  dukes  of  Parma  * 
Wma  ia.the.  midst  of  jau. immense  multitude,  and  Modena,  the  one  to  pay  us  a  triJbtitev , 
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and  the  other  to  fly  from  his  states  ;  the 
Preuchman/who  has  shut  tip  from  the 
English  aM  the  ports  of  Italy,  paralised 
t^eir  fleet  :n  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
conquered Corsica,  without  even  allowing 
them  to.  fight ;  the  Frenchman,  who,  by 
the  most  memorable  victories,  has  torn 
frona  the  hands  of  arrogant  Austria,  all 
the  countries  of  Italy  submissive  to  her 
yoke,  and  made  five  imperial  armies  and 
Mantua,  fall  before  the  tri-coloured  ensign ; 
the  Frenchman,  who  has  recovered  at 
papal  Rome,  the  trophiesf  which  adorned 
the  lioman  republic,  and  given  to  France, 
npw  alojie  w.orthy  of  possessing  them, 
those  master-pieces  of  art,  the  happy  fruits 
of  the  genius  of  Greece  when  free;  this 
Frenchman,  who  will  destroy  (let  us  at 
least  hope  so)  in  sacerdotal  Rome,  the  focus 
from.whence  all  our  civil  discords  emanated, 
and  whose  uninterrupted  triumphs  promise 
us  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  assuredly 
merits  the  surname  of  Italicus,  and  the 
legislative  body  owes  this  honourable  de- 
cree to  his  worth." 

After  humbling  or  rather  annihilating 
the  power  and  importance  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  political  views  of  the  I'e- 
public  wert  directed  to  the  means  of  pre- 
venting their  recovery  by  any  future  pontiff. 
They  therefore  planned  and  encouraged  the 
confederation  of  a  republic  composed  of 
the  states  of  Reggio,  Modena,  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  homagna,  and  assented  to 
the  petition  of  th^  people  of  the  Milanese 
and  the  other  districts  of  Lombardy  who 
were  willing  to  fo'4ow  the  last  mentioned 
example,  by  framing  a  republican  compact 
on  a  similar  plan. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  others 
were  taken  qot  less  conducive  to  remove 
the  charge  of  inhumanity  against  the  French 
government  than  in  gratify  the  Italians.  As 
the  laws  enacted  lu  France  against  tlie 
refractory  clergy,  though  condemning  them 
to  banishment,  did  not  t«irbid  their  resi- 
dence in  the  co\intries  conijnered  by  the 
French,  Buonaparte  availed  hiiivself  of  the 
powers  with  whjch  he  was  invested,  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  favor  of  these  evjles. 
He  granted  them  a  formal  permission  \o 
reside  in  those  parts  of  the  pope's  dominions 


which  had  beea  subdued  by  the  armiek  q{ 
the  republic.  The  French  troopa  wer^ 
stiHctly  forbidden  to  maltreat  or  insult 
them,  and  the  inhabitant^  of  the  country  . 
were  laid  under  tlie  aame  restrictions. 
These  refugees  were  to  he  provided  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  expense  ot 
the  convents  appointed  for.  their  residence ; 
and  were,  in  return,  enjoined  to  take  aa 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  government 
This  permission  extended  not  only  to  all 
those  who  had  already  taken  refuge  in  the 
papal  territories  occupied  by  the  republic, 
but  also  to  those  remaining  in  France  who 
were  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
same  indulgence.  Awhile  Buonaparte  wag 
thus  endeavouring  to  sedure  the  attachment 
and  respect  of  a  numerous  body  of  men, 
whose  influence,  even  after  their  emigration* 
was  powerful  and  extensive,  the  directory 
were  endeavouring  to  degrade  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  and  its  clergy,  by  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  relics  taken  at  Loretto. 

In  order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
Italian  people  to  the  republic,  Buonaparte 
was  particularly  solicitous  sincehis  appoint- 
ment to  the  chi^f  command,  to  distinguish 
himself  by  a  punctual  observance  of  all 
those  maxims  on  which  the  zealous  and 
sincere  republicans  chiefly  prided  them- 
selves. He  cautiously  avoided  all  ostenta- 
tion, and,  in  his  personal  demeanour,  readily 
put  himself  on  a  footing  of  equality  Vith 
every  individual  of  respectable  statiion  in 
society.  By  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of 
conduct  he  had  obtained  a  number  of 
friends,  not  only  among  the  French,  but^ 
among  the  Italians,  who  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced little  of  that  condescension  from 
the  Germans,  who  seldom  studied  to  render 
their  authority  acceptable  to  the  natives. 
The  influence,  on  the  contrai'y,  which 
Buonaparte  had  acauired  by  his  address, 
was  not  inferior  to  that  which  be  had  ob- 
tained by  his  exploits.  His  courtesy  to 
the  little  republic  of  St.  Marino,  situated 
in  the  ducliy  of  Urbino,  confirmed  the 
favorable  prepossessions  of  the  Jtaliau 
people.  He  de[)Uted  thither  citizen  Monge, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  arts  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute,  a  man 
of  genius  and  knowledge.  The  commissioner 
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ma^ie  a  apeooh  to  the  pec^le  of  St.  Marino» 
in  which  he  obaervite,  that  liberty  which 
,  iiad  traDsforiDed  the  aDtient  Greeks  into 
heroes;  and  in  latter  ages  iiad  advanced 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  republics  of 
Italy,  had,  while  nearly  banished  from  *he 
face  of  Europe,  still  existed  in  St  Manna, 
where,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  govern  men t  and 
the  virtue  of  the  people,  it  had  been  pre- 
served for  many  centuries.  ''  The  French," 
he  observed,  "  after  a  whole  age  of  know- 
ledge, had  at  length  perceived  their  own 
slavery,  and  asserted  their  freedom.  But 
the  powers  of  Europe,  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  had  confederated 
against  the  interests  of  France,  and  had 
arranged  among  themselves  the  partition 
of  the  country.  The  French  had  been 
assailed  on  all  their  frontiers,  and  their 
calamities  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
junction  of  m^ny  of  their  country-men  with 
the  enemy.  They  stood  firm,  however^ 
notwithstanding  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  gradually  overcame  all 
their  enemies.*'  The^addressconcluded^with 
a  triumphant  recapitulation  of  past  suc- 
cesses, an  enumeration  of  the  disasters  of 
the  Austrians,  and  a  promise  to  the  people 
of  St  Marino  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
French  republic  in  defending  their  pos- 
sessions, or  adding  to  their  dominion  any 
adjacent  territory  that  might  appear 
necessary  to  their  prosperity. 

The'answer  to  this  address  was  respectful 
and  temperate.  The  citizens  of  St.  Marino 
declined  those  offers  of  addition  to  their 
small  territory  which  had  been  made  by 
the  French  commissioner,  observing,  that 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  were  the  best  inheritance  tranis- 
mitted  by  their  ancestors  ;  and  that,  con- 
tented with  mediocrity,  they  dreaded  ag- 
grandizementas  dangerous  to  their  freedom, 
aad  only  solicited  the  protection  of  France. 

Buonaparte  had  notmerely  distinguished 
himself  by  feats  of  arms :  he  had  succeeded 
in  another  object  equally  requisite  to  the 
establishment  of  French  influence.  He 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  revolutionize 
the  minds  6f  the  Italians  ;.jand,  while  he 
inflamed  their  imaginations  by  declamatory 
harangues   on  liberty,   equality,  and  the 


natural  rigbta  of  mankind,  h&  awal^en^d 
and  flattered  their  ambition  by  promising 
the  vestorationyof  Italy  lo  its  ^Ui^at  spien- , 
dor.  The  remembrance  of  those  celebrated 
names  which  every  civilized  people  had  re-^ 
gardfid  with  veneration,  was  recalled  with 
enthusiasm.  FecuJiar  hdnors  weie  paid  to 
the  birthrp}ace  of  Virgil.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  similar 
mamorials  vuere  intended  to.  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  other  illustrious  men  who  had 
adorned  their  country  in  antient  or  modern 
times. 

At  Faenza,  the  inhabitants  erected  a 
triumphal  arch  to  Buonaparte  and  his 
army,  specifying  their  victory  over  the  papal 
army,  and  tliereby  securing  the  liberty  of 
the  city.  The  fact  was,  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Italy  in  the  ecclesiastical  state 
especially,  were  fallen  so  low  in  the  esti- 
mation'of  the  public,  that  a  lai^e  propor^ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  were  heartily  dt^ 
sirous  of  a  change.  The  clergy  in  the 
pope's  dominions  engrossed  all  the  authority, 
and  the  other  countries  were  in  the  bands 
of  foreigners.  Hence  the  national  spirit 
of  the  natives  was  extinct,  and  they  felt  nu 
interest  in  the  transactions  of  their  rulers; 
looking  upon  themselves  as  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  the  good  or  the  ill  success  of 
their  measures. 

Notwithstanding  the  humiliating  con 
ditions  to  which  the  pope  had  been  coin- 
pelled  to  accede,  he  was  destined  to  exhibit 
the  mournful  example  of  a  state  beset  by 
a^  powerful  enemy,  who  seemed  to  suffer 
its  existence  only  to  prolong  its  misery, 
and,  languishing  at  the  s^ame  time  under 
all  the  internal  disorders  arising  from 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny.  Destitute 
of  the  resources  arising  from  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  re90urse  to  the  most  un- 
popular expedients,  to  enable  him  to  peii- 
form  his  pecuniary  engagements  with 
France.  His  subjects  were  required  to 
bring  the  remainder  of  their  plate  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  ecclesiastics  were  called 
upon  for  the  loan  of  a  sixth  port  of  their 
property  at  an  interest  of  three  per  cent. 
These  mea-sures,  however  expedient,  could 
not  be  adopted  without  Exciting  general 
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dissatisfkction  ;     for  the    expedience    of  now  opened  to  the  defects  of  hi»  govern* 

%  enormous  taxes  is  not  often  admitted  by  ment,  and  they  were  prepared  to  *'Jly  to 

those  whom  they  distress.     While  there-  ills  which  ihev  knew  not  of,-'  rather  than 

fore  the  unhappy  pontiff  was  overwhelmed  endure  the  evils  which  they  had  so  long  sas- 


with  grief  and  chagrin  by  the  recent  tri- 
umph  of  his'  enemies,  and  was  meditating 
an  escape  from  his  dominions  to  liberate 
liimself  from  a  foreign  oppressor,  his  cup 
of  affliction  was  embittered  by  domestic 


tained.  Censures  of  his  government  were 
freely  uttered  ;  songs  and  pasquinades 
were  employed  to  render  it  odious,  and  the 
coercive  means  adopted  to  repress  the 
spirit  of  disloyalty,   only  contributed    to 


discontent.    The  eyes  of  his  subjects  were    exasperate  the  national  resentmeoL 


**^Af:th^:pj,:. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

ReMwtd  Exertions  of  the  Austrians-^^Appointment  of  the  Archduke  Ckarhs  to  the 
Command  of  the  Troops  in  Italy — Events  of  the  Campaign  to  the  Conclusion  of  th^ 
Armistice  of  Leoben — Internal  State  of  Italy —  Organization  of  the  Cisalpine  ^JRe- 
public — Invasion  of  the  Vetutian  Territories  by  the  ^French-^^Fall  of  Venice-'^ 
Ratification  of  the  Memorable  Treaty  ofCampo  Formio. 

BUONAPARTE'S  combats  with  the  bank  of  the  Piava,  haTing  his  centre  posted 

Austrians  resembled  those  of  Her-  behind  the  Cordevole,  and  his  right  sup 

ctiles   with   the  hydra    of   Lerna  ;    their  ported  by  the  Adige  on  the  side  of  Sain rn. 

armies  were  reproduced  as  soon  as  destroy-  On  the  10th,  the  division  of  general  Mas- 

ed.      The  youag  archduke  Charles  had  senaproceeded  to  Feltri,  and  the  Austrians, 

been   successful    in    Germany,    but   had  evacuating  the  line  of  Cordevole,  marched 

not  acquired    so    much  glory  in  forcing  to  Bellufn.     General  Serrurier's  division 

the  French  to   evacuate    it,    as    general  advanced    to  Asolo  during  very   sformy 

Moreau  had  merited  by  one  of  the  most  weather  ;  bnt  wind  and  rain,  on  the  eVe 

skilful   and    difficult  retreats,    of    which  of  a  battle,  have  always  proved  an  omen 

history   has  preserved   the  remembran<:e.  of  success  to   the  army  of  Italy*      This 

Full  of  confidence    in  this    prince,    the  division  crossed  the    Piava   opposite  the 

court  of  Vienna  thought,  that,  by  calling  village  of  Vidor,  on  the  12th,  and,  having 

him   to  the   command  of  their  forces  in  worsted  an  Austrian  corps  that  attempted 

Italy,  he  would   restore  to  them  the  su-  to  oppose  their  passage,  advanced  rapidly 

periorfty,  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  to  St  Salvador.     But  the  enemy,   having 

vainly    dispelled     there.       The    greatest  received  intelligence   of  this,   and  afraid' 

efforts  were  made  to  furnish  him  with  a  of   being    surrounded,    abandoned    their 

powerful   army,  and  hdstilities  had  com-  camp  of  La  Campana.      General  Guie^x 

menced  before  Buonaparte  granted  peace  "passed .  the   Piava  at    Ospedaletto,    and 

to  the  pope.  arriving  with  his  division  at  Sacile  on  the 

iSome   skirmishes    between  ihe  hostile  13th,   defeated    their  rearguard.      Mean- 

arftiies  were  a  prelude  to  more   serious  while,  Massena's  division  having  reached 

eontests.       General    Guieux   retook    the  Bellurn,    pursued    the    imperialists  who 

post  of  Treviso  on  the  32nd  of  February  ;  had  retreated  towards  Gadore,  and    sur- 

and    the  advanced  guard   under  general  rounding     their     rearguard,     took     700 

Walther,    having    encountered    the    im-  prisoners,     and,    among     thera,     general 

perialists   in    front    of    Lovadina,   drove  Lusignan,    who    commanded*  the   centre 

them   back,  and   pursued   them  to   their  of  the  'army.      This  general  having   dfl»- 

inlrenchments  on  the  Piava.      Since  the  graced  himself  by  his    conduct  towards 

battle   of  ^  Rivoli,  the    French    occupied  the  French  sick  at  Brescia,  Buonaparte 

the  banks  of  the  Piava  and  the  Lavisio,  gave  orders  to  conduct  him  to  France,    . 

«irhile  prince  Charles  held   the  opposite  without  the  liberty  of  being  exehanged. 
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Early  on' the  IBtb,  Guieux's  dmsioa  set 

^  #ut  from  Por^enone,  that  of  Beraadotte 
left  Sacile,  and  ttiat  of  Sermrier  prp- 
i^eeded  from  Pasiano,  all  directing  their 
march  tcr  Valvasone.  Gaieux's  division 
passed  beyond  it,  and  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagliamento  at  eleven  o'clock  of 
the  day.  The  Austrian  army  was  in- 
trenched on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  passage  of  which  it  seemed  determined 
to  dispate.  Bernadotte's  division,  having 
arrived  at  noon,  Buonaparte  immediately 
wdered   Guieux  to  proceed  to   the  left, 

-  in  order  to  cross  the  river,  on  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  entrenchments,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  general 
Bernadotte  being  directed  to  pass  it  at 
the  i^ame  time  on  the  right.     Both  divisionls, 

,  having  formed  their  battalions  of  grenadiers,, 
ranged  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  each 
with  a  demi-brigade  of  H^ht  infantry  in 
their  fronts  supported  by  two  battalions 
of  grena,diers,  and  flanked  by  the  cavalry  ; 
the  light  infantry  manceuvring  as  riflemen. 
After  a  brisk  cannonade,  Buonaparte  gave 
orders  for  every  demi-brigade  to  file  off 
in  close  column,  on  the  wings  of  their 
second,  first,  and  third  battalions.  General 
Duphat,  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-seventli 
light  infantry,  threw  himself  into  the  river, 
and  presently  gained  the 'opposite  bank, 
being  supported  by  general  Bon,  with  the 
grenadiers  of  Guieux's  division.  General 
Murat  made  the  same  movement  on  the 
right,  and  was,  in  like  manner,  supported 
by  the  grenadiers  of  Bernadotte's  division  ; 
the  whole  French  line  putting  itself  in 
motion,  each  demi-brig^de  en  echelofis, . 
with  squadrons  of  cavalry  'placed  at  in- 
tervals in  the  rear.  The  imperial  cavalry 
attempted  several  times  to  charge  the 
French  infantry,  but.  without  success  ; 
the  river  waS/  crossed,  and  the  enemy 
routed  in  every  direction.  As  they  at- 
tempted to  outline  the  right  of  the  French 
with  their  cavalry,  and  the  left  with  their 

,  infantry,  general  Dugua,  and  adjutant- 
,  general  Kellerman  were  detached  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  of  reserve,  supported 
by  a  body  of  infantry  under  adjutant- 
general  Mireur  ;  and  having  worsted  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  took  prii^oner  the  general 


who  commanded  them,  Guieux  ordered 
the  village  of  Gradisca  to  be  attacked, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  made  himself  master  of  it,  after 
having  (Completely  defeated  the  enemy  : 
prince  Charles  had  just  time  enough  to 
escape.  Serrurier's  division,  as  it  arrived, 
passed  the  river,  and  ranged  in  order  of 
battle  to  serve  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  In 
this  afliair,  the  French  took  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  one  general,  several  superior 
officers,  and  400  or  500  prisoners.  The 
quickness  with  which  they  formed  and 
Inanoeuvred,  and  the  superiority  of  their 
artillery,  so  intimidated  the  hostile  army, 
that  the  latter  could  not  be  brought  ta 
make  a  staiid,  and  profited  of  the  night  ta 
save  themselves  by  flight. 

The  foresight  of  the^  directory  had 
seconded  every  measure  calculated  to 
render  certain  the  success  of  Buonaparte^, 
and  procure  a  glorious  peace  to  the  re- 
public. Entire  divisions  bad  been  drawn 
from  the  artnies  on  the  Rhine,  and  sent 
to  Italy.  Proceeding  from  the  banka  of 
that  river,  they  traversed  part  of  the 
republic,  and  surmounted,  in  the  most 
rigorous  season,  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,, 
till  then  deeitied  impervious.  But  general 
Kellerman,  by  dint  of  labour  and  vigilance,, 
and  struggling  against  climate,  the  elements,, 
and  The  seasons,  had  succeedec(  iit  main* 
taining  the  free  passage  of  the  mountains. 
This  march,  the  longest  and  the  most  difficult 
ever  effected,  on  the  continent,  by  tfn  armed 
corps,  during  the  wititer  season,  enabled 
them,  without  experiencing  any  delay, 
and  without  being  suspected,  or  perhaps 
believed,  by  the  enemy,  to  contend  in 
Carinthia  with  the  men  they  had  so  often 
defeated  on  the  other  side  of  Uhe  Rhine. 
When  these  reinforcements  formed  a  junc- 
tion  with  ^the  army  of  Italy,  Buonaparte, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  still  before  Rome,, 
crossed  the  Trajamento,  and  shewed  hi& 
troops,  from  the  summit  of  the  Noric  Alps, 
(a  barrier  which  no  modern  nation  had 
hitherto  passed,)  thebasonsof  the  Adriatic 
and  of  the  Danube,  in  the  midst  of  which 
last,  Vienna  seemed  t6  point  out  to  thehi 
the  termination  or  the  object  of  their 
exploits^     Thus  ^Hannibal  liad  formerly^ 
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from  the  crest  of  the  Alps,  shewn  to  his 
Carthaginians,  the  plains  <if  tlntt  Italy, 
.  Mrhich  he  knew  how  to  Yanquisb,  but 
not  to  conquer.  Scarcely  bad  the  cam- 
paigti  ceramenced,  and  scarcely,  in  climes 
more  favorable,  ^oiild  they  have  thought 
of  opemn^  it,  when  Buonaparte  already 
menaced  Uie  heart  of  the  states  of  Austria. 
Nature  was  still  dormant  in  these  bleak 
regions,  now  become  the  theatre  of  war, 
when  the  mountains  of  the  I'yrol  and  of 
Carinthia  were  scaled.  Prince  Charles  was 
compelled  to  a  continued  and  precipitate 
retreat,  very  different  from  that  which 
had  4mmortali2^  General  Moreau,  who 
led  back  his  army,  pursued  indeed,  but 
always  victoriou^c,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

On  the  18th,  the  division  of  general 
Bemad6tte  deftled  by  Palma-nova,  and 
took  tf  position  on  the  Torre.  General 
Sermrier  took  post  on  the  right,  and 
Guieux  on  the  left,  the  citizen  Lasalle 
being  dispatched  with  the  24th  regiment 
of  chasseurs  to  Udina.  The.  imperialists, 
on  the  approach  of  the  French^  evacuated 
Palma-nova,  where  the  latter  captured 
90,000  rations  oC  bread,  and  1000  quintals 
of  flour.  It  was  only  ten  days  since 
prince  Charles  had  seized  on  this  place, 
%hich  belonged  to  the  Venetians*  His 
intention  was  to  occupy  it  as  a  military 

Eost;  but  he  had  not  tiSEie  to  establish 
imself  in  it  General  Massena,  pro- 
ceeding by  St.  Daniel,  Osofio,  and  Gemuna, 
pushea  his  advanced  guard  into  tbe  defiles 
Ou  the  19tfa,  Bemadotte  blockaded  the 
fl>rt  of  Gradisca,  while  Serrorier  ad- 
.itanced  opposite  San  Pietro  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  Lisonzo,  on  the  other  side 
of  which   the    imperinlists   had   several 

Sieces  of  cannon  and  some  battalions  foi 
efending  die  passage.  Buonaparte  or- 
dered various  manoeo^Tes  to  be  made 
with  an  intent  to  alarm  tlie  enemy ;.  after 
which  the  passage  was  tfected  without 
Of^position. 

Ueneral  Sermrier  next  proceeded  to 
€radisca,  6\in^  along  ttie  la|best  peaks 
Ihat  command  the  fort.  To  mak«  a 
diversion,  and  prevent  the  AnstriaM 
ftom  discovering  this  mattssmre^  Smwal 
Yob.  I.. 


Bernadotte  made  the  rifllenifn  attluA  their  ^ 
entrenchments.  But  the  French  soldiers^ 
impelled  by  their  natural  ardor,  advanced 
with  fixed  bayonets  to  the  walls  oi  tbe 
town,  where  they  were  received  by  « 
very  heavy  discliarge  of  musketry  an<i' 
grape-shot.  In  tbe  mean  time,  Serrurier 
having  gained  the  heights,  rendered  every^ 
means  of  retrea^  impossible  to  tbe  gar*- 
rison,  who  were  equally  convinced.  of> 
tbe  impracticability  of  defence.  The- 
governor  accordingly  agreed  to^  a  capitu-> 
lation,  his  troops  becomii^  prisoners  of. 
war.  Three  thousand  prisoners,  the  flower 
of  the  army  of  prince  Charles,  ten  pieces^ 
of  cannon,  and  eight  standards^  were  the- 
fruits  of  this  operation. 

General     Massena's     division,     having", 
carried  the  fort  of  La  Ghiusa,  encountered^ 
a   body  of  imperialists,   who    attempted, 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  bridge  oi 
Casasola.  His  grenadiers,  in  close  column^ 
forced  the  bridge^  and,  having  beaten  the 
enemy,    notwithstanding    their    intrencb- 
ments  and  chevaux-de-frise,  pursued  themi 
as  far  as  Ponteba.      Six  hundred   men. 
of  ^the  r^ments  lately  brought  from  Uie 
Rhine    were    taken   prisoners;    and  aU 
the  miq^zines,  which  the  Austrians  bad 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  fell  into  tbe- , hands- 
of  the  French. 

The  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Gradisca. 
procnred  advantages,  of  which  the  French 
general  hastened  to  profit,    fle  addressed 
a  procfaimation  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Gorttia,    with  an  intent   t» 
orepare   their  minds  for  the  expedition^ 
be  meditated  across  their  territory..  The 
French  entered   tlie  town<  of  Goritia^  on^ 
-the  Slst,   the  Austrian  nittiy  Iiaving  re^ 
treated  with  so  much  predpltatiin,  that: 
tihey  abandoned  four  bospitalo  coatatnmg 
MOO   sick,  and   M'  their   mi^azines   m^ 
provisions  and  military  stores.    In  these.- 
were  680  casks  of  flour,  each  weighing 
three  qnintals,  making  tn.aH  8040  cianitals,. 
besides  w^at  was  fnreished  to  the  divisioo^ 
of  Bernadotte*.     Geaend    Gnieux    pfo- 
eeeded  with  hi^  division  frooi  Cividale  to# 
Ci^retto^  whoR  he  Mt  in  witk  the  im— 
pei^lists^  who  had  thrown  ^  up  intrench^- 
neius  at   Pvfcro..    Thsio.  h^  attackc<y 
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and  earned^  ua  afterwards  pursued  the 
eaemy  h)to  the  defiles  of  Caporetto,  as 
i^r  M  Austrian  Lol  Cliinse.  Meau  time, 
Massena  approached  Tarvis  with  his 
division.  Buonaparte  had  therefore  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  2000  men,  whom  Guieux 

Eushed  before  him,  would  fall  into  the 
ands  of  that  general.  Dugua  entered 
Trieste  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  ;  and, 
on  taktng  possession  of  the  celebrated 
urines  of  Ydria,  the  French  found  in  them 
substance  prepared  for  3,000,000,  which 
they  carried  off  in  waggons. 

Massena,  on  his  arrival  at  Tarvis,  was 
attacked  by  an  Austrian  division  from* 
Clagenfurtb,  which'  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  corps  hemmed  in  by  him 
on  the  one  side,  and  driven  by  Guieux  nto 
the  defiles.  But  after  a  conflict  extremely 
obstinate,  he  routed  them,  with  the  loss 
of  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  among 
whom  wer^  three  generals.  The  emperor's  # 
cuirassiers,  who  had  arrived  from  the 
Rhine,  suffered  most  severely.  Mean- 
while, Guieux,  after  a  very  warm  engage- 
ment, carried  Austrian.  La  Chiuse,  a  post 
e!xtremely  well  intrenched.  General  Ka- 
Ues  in  person  defended  it  with  500 
grenadiers.  By  the  laws  of  war  these 
men  ought  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword  ; 
but  this  barbarous  right  has  always, 
been  disclaimed,  and  never  exercised, 
by  the  French  army.  The  hostile  column, 
on  finding  La  Chinse  taken,  hastened  its 
march,  and/  fell  into  the  middle  of  the 
•division  of  Massena,  who  made  the  whole 
of  them  prisoners.  Thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
400  waggons,  5000  men,  and  four  generals, 
VI  ^re  taken  by  the  French. 
'  The  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  separates. 
France  and  Switzerland  from  Italy,  also 
separates  Ihe  Italian  part  of  the  Tyrol 
from  the  German  part,  the  Venetian  states 
froni  the  d<!»minions  of  the  Emperor,  and 
Cannthia  from  the  counties  of  Goritz 
and  Gradisca.  Massena's  division  had 
crossed  the  Italian  Alps,,  and  now  occu- 
pied the  defiles  of  the  Noric  Alps,  wfaere^ 
the  imperialists  had  been  bp  :  imprudent 
its  to  entangle  all  their  baggage  and  part 
of  their  army,  which  w«re  of  course  taken. 
The  battle  of  Tarvis  was  fought  above  thn 


clouds,  on  a  height  cmiimaudiiig  aft  ex- 
tensive view  of  Germany  and  Dalmattia. 
In  several  places  to  which  the  French 
line  extended,  the  snow  lay  three  feet 
deep,  and  the  cavalry  charged  on  the 
ice.  A  continuity  of  such  brilliant  sue- 
cess  abashed  still  less  than  it  exasperated 
the  internal  enemies  of  the  republic.  One 
of  the  first  cares  of  the  directory,  when 
they  beheld  the  public  spirit  sinking,  as 
it  were,  in  proportion  to  their  victories, 
was  to  support  it  at  least  in  the  armies, 
which  so  ably  defended  France  against 
the  efforts  of  external  foes,  who  were 
perhaps  less  dangerous.  To  this  motive, 
independently  of  the  justice  of  the  mesr 
sure,  may  be  ascribed  their  letters  to 
different  officeis  of  the  army  of  Italy ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  generals  Berthier,* 
Bernadotte,  Massena,  Guieux,  Mireur, 
and  Kellernnan ;  Andreossi,  chief-of-brigade 
of  artillery  ;  Miquet,  chief  of  the  88th 
demi-brigade ;  and  the  commandant  of 
the  10th  regiment  of  chasseurs,  in  name  of 
his  corps.  These  eulogies  the  army 
answered,  by  meriting  still  more  in  their 
subsequent  operations. 

A  French  column,  dispatched  by  Buo- 
naparte  to  compel  the  submission  of  the, 
Tyrol,  and  afterwards  join  him  on  the 
Drave,  fulfilled  theu*niission,and  traversed, 
as  conquerord,  a  country  which  Austria 
had  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  her  empire.  The  divisions 
of  generals  Joubert,  Baraguey  d'Hilliers,^ 
and.  Del  mas,  put  themselves  in  motion 
on  the  20th,  and  surrounded  an  Austrian 
corps  stationed  on  the  Lavis.  After  a 
severe  engagement,  the  French  took  4000. 
prisoners,  an^  killed  nearly  2000,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  Tyrolean  chas- 
sjeurs. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  fell  back  along^ 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  maintain  themselves 
in  this  situation.  On  the  2gnd»  general, 
Joubert,  with  three  divisions  under  his 
command,  proceeded  to  Salurn.  Generar 
Vial  mude  himself  master  of  the  bridge  of 
^eumarkt,  and  passed  the  river  to  prevent 
the  imperialists  from  retneating  to  BotzenJ 
TJ^  firing  conmenced  with  ^at  warmth,' 
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^nbd  the  lE^siie  seefiiied  Yloubtful,  "when 
the  g^c^cral  of  division  Duinas,  yrho  corn- 
inaiided  the  cavalry,  pushed  into  the 
village  of  Tramiii,  aud  took. 600  prisoners. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  wrecks  of  the 
Austrian  column,  under  general  Lauddn, 
were  prevented  from  reaching  Botzeo, 
and  obliged  to  wander  in  the  mountains. 
Jonbert  entered  the  town,  and,  having 
detached  a  suflScie^nt  force  to  follow 
Laudon,  marched  directly  to  Clausen. 
The  imperialists,  availing  themselves  of 
the  means  of  defence  which  the  country 
afforded,  had  made  the  best  dispositions  ; 
but  their  centre  was  penetrated,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  the  rout  became 
general  ;  in  this  action  the  French  took 
1500  prisoners.  At  Brixen,  Botzen,  and 
different  other  places, .the  French  found 
magazines  of  every  kind,  and,  among 
other  articles,  30,000  quintals  of  flour. 
Throngh  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
and  Cdmiola,  the  imperialists  left  behind 
them  their  hospitals. 

On  penetrating  into  Carinthia,  Buona- 
parte published  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  purporting 
thatrhiis  army  had  not  entered  their  country 
for  the  purpose  of  conquering  it,  or  tp 
eflfect  any  change  in  their  religion,  manners, 
or  customs.  -They  were  the  friends  of 
all  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  brave 
people  of  Germany.  The  executive  di^ 
rectory,  he  said,  spared  no  pains  to  bring 
to  a  termination  the  calamities,  which 
desolated  the  continent.  Anxious  to 
proiBOte  th^  accomplishment  of  this  plan^ 
they  had  sent  general  Clarke  as  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Vienna,  to  commence  nego- 
tiations for  peace^  The  imperial  court, 
liowever,  ^  refused  to  hear  him,  and  even 
declared  at  Yic^za  through  the  medium 
0f  M.  de  St.  Vincent,  that  it  did  not 
ajskoQ^iedge  tt)e. French  republic.  General 
Clarke  demanjded  a  pas^ppxt  to  go  and 
j|p<)ak'tp  tb(ir .Qmperqr  hinaself;;  but  l^is 
v9gikii8ters.4'^Ad^  •w.ith  ^e^sQn,  that  the 
4aaoderatifai(  pi;  the  pi^pposi^o^s,.  which  the 
g^^ral  rwdi&  .ob^rgedi  to  ra^ke,  .  wo)ild 
influence  j[)js.  njajci^ty  to  coHclude  a  peace. 
J£  ,the  .  vai";  bad,  b«en  ,{prptf  acted  fof,  si;c 
ijedi^^  by«th§  juuiu«tefii^j9^  tl^  impetis^l  cour^ 


purchased  by  the  gold  of  EnjSflandy  it  waw 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  brave  Hunga^ 
nans,  of  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Vienna, 
and  of  the  simple  but  honest  natives  of 
Carinthia.  He  proffered  then\  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  republic,  which,  al- 
though entitled  to  claim  the  right  of  cour  ^ 
que^,  was  willing  to  renounce  it.  He 
invited  them  not  to  join  in  a  contest  rer 
pugnant  to  their  sentiments,  and  to  furnislr 
what  provisions  the  army  might  require; 
declaring  that,  on  his  part,  he  would 
protecttheir  religion, customs,  and  property, 
and  not  e-\act  any  contribution.  War 
itself  was  sufficiently  disastrous,  and  they 
had  already  suffered  too  much,  as  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  folly  of  others. 

On  the  28th,  three  divisions  of  the  army 
had  cleared  the  passages  leading  from  the 
Venetian  territory  into  Germany,  and  en-^ 
camped  at  Vilhich  on  the  banks  of  the 
Drave.  Next  dny  general  Massena  fell 
in  with  the  imperial  army  at  the  distance 
of  a  league  from  Clagenfurth,  when  an 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Austrians> 
lost  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  200  prisoners, . 
The  same  evening  the  French  entered  the- 
town,  while  prince  Charles,  and  the  wrecks 
of  his  army  extremely  disheartened,  were 
flying.before  them.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
the  French  advanced  guard  was  at  a  place 
between  St.  Veit  and  Freisach,  and  the 
division  of  general  Bernadotte  reached 
Laubach,  the  capital  of  Carnipla.  Buo* 
naparte  detached  the  Polish  general 
Zajouzeck,  at  the  head  of  a  body  Qf 
cavalry,  with  directions  to  folow  the  valley 
of  the  Drave,  and,  after  gaining  Lienz; 
effect  his  Junction  with  general  Joubert  at 
Brixen. 

1  Since  the  commencement  of  this  cam- 
paign, prince  Charles  had  lost  nearly 
20,000  meii  taken  prisoners.  The  iui. 
perialists  were  now  entirely  driven  from 
the  Venetian  territories ;  and  the  H^igher 
and  Lower  Carniola,  Carinthia,  the  district 
of  Trieste,  and  the  whole  of  the  Tyrolese,. 
.subjected  to  the  arms  of  the  republic. 
.N^ar  Yiilach  the  Frepch  found  a  magazine 
of  cast  iron,  cartridges,  and  powder,  and 
Jaiines  of  lea^d,  steel,  iron,  and  cupper ;  ahdi 
near  Clagenfurth   they  found  maga«in<i** 
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^r  arms  and  clotb.    iSeneral  Joubert,  on  composed  of   foor   regiments    from    the 

the  88th  of  March,  attacked  the  defile  of  Rhioe,  was  again  put  to  the  root,  leaving 

Inspnick,    which  was    defended  by    the  600  prisoners,  and  at  least  300  men  dead 

Austrian  battalions  newly  arrived  from  the  on  the  field  of  battle.    That  evening,  our 

IRhine,     Aft^r  a  short  cannonade  he  de-  soldiers  eat  the    bread,   and   drank    the. 

-cided  the  affair  by  advancing  at  the  head  brandy,  prepared  for  the  Austrian  army, 

of  the  85tb  demi-brigade  in  close  colunm  l^e    loss  of    the    French  in  these  two 

by    bi^talion.       The     imperialists     were  engagements'  was  very  trifling ;  the  only 

driven   back,     leaving    100    killed,    600  officer  killed    w(u9    the    chief-of-brigad4» 

prisoners,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  Carrere,   a  soldier  of   steady  valor,  and 

4heir  bagg^age/  indefotigaUe  activity.     After  these  opera- 

The  French  army  continuing  to  adirance,  tions,   the  troops    occupied    Kintenficld, 

Massana*s  division,  forming  the  van-guard,  Murau,   and  Judenburg,  the  imperialists 

.encountered    the   enemy    in  the    defiles  appearing  decided  on  a  precipitate  retreat^ 

between  Freisach  and  Neumarkt.     Their  and   resolved  not  to  hazard    any    more 

rearguard  was  driven  A-om  all  the  positions  partial  actions.     Buonaparte  ordered  the 

it'  endeavoured  to   dispute,   and   pursued  division  of  Guieux  to  ptirsue  the  Austrian 

M'ith  so  much  rapidity,   that  the  archduke  general  Spork,  who  endeavoured  to  eflfect 

was  obliged  to  bring  back  from  his  prin-  a  junction  by  the  valley  of  the  Muhr,  and 

r.ipal    line  of    battle  eight  battalions    of  whose  advanced  guard  bad  already  arrived 

grenadiers,  the  same  who  had  taken  Kehl^  at  Murau ;  but  the  prompt  arrival  of  the 

and  who   now  formed   the    hope  of  the  French  at  Schiefling  rendered  this  junction 

Austrian  army.    The  2nd  light  infantry,  impossible.      The   Austrians  could   now 

who  bad  particularly  distinguished  them-  make  no  stand,  except  ki  the  mountains 

selves  since  their  arrival,  without  relaxing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna. 
*heir  movement    a  single  instant,  threw        From  his  head  quarters,  at  Clagenfiirtb, 

themsehes  on  the  flunks  both  of  right  and  Buonaparte  wrote  a  letter  to  prince  Charles 

left,  at  the  same  moment.     General  Mas^-  on  the  Slst  of  March.    Afta-  remarking 

sena,   in    order  to  penetrate    the   defile,  that  the  brave  make  war  but  desire^peace, 

/ormed  in  column  the  grenadiers  of  the  he  reminded  his    royal   highness  that  the 

18th  and  32ud.      The  combat  raged  with  struggle   had   already    lasted   six  years; 

fury ;  it  was  the  flower  of  the  imperial  and    asked,    if   they    had    not    hitherto 

army,  who  had  come  to  contend  with  the  slaughteiied  men,    and    committed    evils 

veteran  troops  of  the  army  of*  Italy.     The  enough  against  suffering  humanity.  Europe, 

enemy  occupied  a  grand  position,  bristling  that  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  French 

with  cannon  ^  but  it  only  protracted,  for  a  republic,  had  now  laid  them  down  ;   the 

^ort  time,  the  defeat  of  their  rearguard.  Austrian    nation  alone    remained  $-— and 

Their  grenadiers  were  completely  routed,  still  blood  was  about  to  flow  more  than 

leaving  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  ever.      The   sixth    campais^n    was    now 

their  dead,  and  from  500  to  600  prisoners,  announced    under    the  most    portentoua 

At  day-break  the  French  entered  Neumarkt,  auspices;    and,   whatever  might  bo  the 

4faeir  head-quarters  being  advanced    the  result,  many  thousands  of  gallant  soldiers 

same  day    to    Freisach,   at    both  which  must  still  be  sacrificed  in  the  prosecutioa 

places  they  found  considerable  magazines,  of  hostilities.    At  some  period,  both  most 

On  tiie    3rd,  the  head-quarters    were  come    to    an    understanding, — for    time 

removed  to  Scheifling,  while  the  advanced  brings  all    thinga  to   a  conclusion,   and 

^ardiancounteredthe  rear  of  the  imperial  extinguishes  the  most  inveteratfe  resenl- 

jsts  in  the  vicinity  of  Hwidsmark,  where  ments.      The  executive  directory  of  the 

the  latter  wiahed  to  dispute  its  quarters  French  republic,  had  expressed,    to  faia 

for  the  mght    The  2nd  light  infantry  still  imperial  migesty,  their  desire  to  terminate 

formed  the  4WI  of  the  French.    After  an  a    contest,    which    desolated    the    two 

kov's  A^iiug,  iho  Anstria(ii  rea]|;uard,  conitfries ;   but    their   ps^e   orertanes 
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were  defeated  by  the  intenrention  of  the 
British  cabinet.  ,  Was  there  then  ml 
hope  of  accommodation  ?  Must  they  con* 
ttnue  to  murder  each  other  in  order  to 
promote  the  interests,  or  gratify  the  pas- 
sions,  of  a  nation  far  removed  from  tho* 
theatre  of  war  ?  Was  his  royal  hig^hsess, 
so  nearly  aUied  by  birth  to  the  throne, 
and  raised  above  all  the  despicable  paa- 
•ions  which  too  often  influence  ministers 
and  governments, — was  he  ambitious  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  the  benefactor 
of  the  hnmaii  race,  and  the  saviour  of 
Germany  ?  He  begged  the  prince  not  to 
jimagine  he  meant  to  insinuate,  that  his 
U'oyal  highness  could  not  possibly  save 
his  country  by  force  of  arms.  But  even 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  chances  of 
f\rar  were  to  become  favorable,  Germany 
would  not,  on  that  account,  suffer  the  less 
devastation.  With  respect  to  himself,  if 
the  overture,  he  had  the  honour  to  make 
to  his  royal  highness,  could  be  the  means 
of  sparing  the  life  of  a  single  individual, 
he  would  be  prouder  of  the  civic  crown 
to  which  his  interference  might  entitle 
him,  than  of  the  melancholy  glory  result- 
ing from  the  most  brilliant  military  ex 
ploits. 

The  archduke  observed  in  answer,  that 
in  making,  war,  and  following  the  call  of 
honour  and  duty,  he  himself,  as  well  an 
the  French  general,  desired  peace  for  the 
good  of  the  two  countries,  and  from  a 
regard  to  humanity.  But  as  it  did  not 
belong  to  him,  in  th^  post  intrusted  to  hi3 
care,  to  scrutinize  or  determine  the  quarrel 
of  the  belligerent  nations,  and  as  he  was 
not  inrested,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty 
the  emperor,  with  any  powers  for  treating, 
general  Buonaparte  would  perceive,  that 
he  could  not  enter  into  any  negotiation, 
and  that  he  must  wait  for  superior  orders 
on  an  object  of  such  high  importance, 
and  not  within  the  sphere  of  his  present 
functions. 

Tvi:o  hours  after  receipt  of  this  answer, 
and  while  the  French  troops  were  on  their 
march  to  Fretsach,  the  archduke,  by  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp,  requested  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  for  four  hours  ;  a  proposition 
entirely  inadmissible*  '  It  vras  obvious  that  . 


he  wished,  by  gainiag  four  hours,  to  gain 
the  whole  day,  and  thereby  have  time  to 
efieet  ajunction  with  general  Spork.  But 
this  was  the  very  reaso»  which  had  made 
general  Buonaparte  hasten  his  march  both 
night  and  day. 

In  Vienna,  the  consternation  was  ex- 
treme, and  the  most  violent  orders  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  a  rapidity  tending 
to  increase  the  alamf.  Many  hastened  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  die  horrors  of 
a  siege,  by  leaving  the  city  ;  and  although 
a  numerous  class  appeared  ready  to  rally 
round  tlie  monarch,  and  unite  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  he  could  not  be 
rouchf  encouraged  by  an  attachment,  which 
had  cost  so  d^rly  to  all  those  noble  roluu- 
teers  of  Vienna,  who  had  faced  the  army 
of  Italy,  only  to  meet  with  death,  or  to 
surrender  prisoners.  In  rain  had  prince 
Charles  appeared  at  the  head  of  die  imperial 
armies  ;  he  had  been,  perhaps,  still  more 
nnfcrtunate  than  the  generals  his  prede- 
cessors; and  every  .effi^ct  expected  from 
the  influence  of  his  talents,  or  the  iHusion^ 
of  his  dignity,  had  deceived  their  ultimate 
hopes. 

During  these  transactions,  Buonaparte 
transferred  his  head  quarters  to  Judenburg^ 
and  prepared  for  decisive  measures,  unless 
the  activity  of  the  negotiation  should 
supercede  the  necessity  of  carrying  them 
into  effect.  On  tHe  7th  of  April,  lieutenant- 
general  the  count  de  Beilegarde,  and 
major-general  Meerveldt,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  French  commander,  in  which  they 
stated,  that  his  imperial  majesty  had 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  concur  in 
re-establishing  the  repose  of  Europe,  and 
terminating  a  war  that  desolated  the  two 
nations.  In  consequence  of  the  overture 
made  by  the  French  general  to  prince 
Charles,  the  emperor  had  now  deputed 
them  to  learn  his  proposals  on  a  subject 
of  such  great  importance.  Persuaded  of 
the  earnest  desire,  as  well  as  the  intentions 
of  the  two  powers  to  terminate,  as  soon 
as  possible,  this  disastrous  war,  his  royal 
hignness  desired  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  ten  days,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object,  and 
in  order  that  all  delay  and  obstacles,  which 
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the  continua'tice  *of  hoslilities 'would  ot- 
H  casion  to  the  negotiation,  might  be  removed, 
and  every  thing  concTir  to  rhe  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  between  the'^two  nations. 

Buonaparte  observed  in  answer  to  this 
application,  that,  considering  the  military 
position  of  the  two  armies,  a  suspension 
of  arms  \vas  in  every  respect  disad- 
vantageous to  the  French.  But  if  it 
tended  to  open  a  road  to  peace,  so  much 
desired,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  two 
nations,  he  would  consent  withojiit  hesita- 
tion to  their  requf  st.  France  had  frequently 
manifested  to  his  inajtsty  her  desire  to 
put  an  end  to  this  sanguinary  contest. 
She  still  entertained  the  same  sentiments  ; 
and  b^  had  no  doubt,  from  the  conference 
he  had  with  them,  that  in  a  few  days  peace 
would  be  at  length  concluded  between  the 
republic  and  his  majesty. 

A  convention  was  accordingly  entered 
into,  fiitipulatiug  that  hostilities  should 
cease  between  the  French  aud  imperial 
armies,  calculating  irom  the  eyening  of 
the  7th  to  that  of  the  13th.  By  the 
second  article,  the  French  were  to  retain 
the  following  line  : — The  advanced  posts 
of  the  right  wing  to  keep  possession  of 
the  position  they  then  occupied  between 
Fiume  and  Trieste  ;  and  their  line  to  be 
-extended  by  taking  possession  of  Treflfen, 
Littai,  Windiscleistritz,  Marburg,  Chien- 
haussen,  the  right  bank  of  the  Muhr, 
Gratz,  Brack,  Leoben,  Trasayak,  Mantern, 
the  road  from  Mantern  to  Rottenmann, 
Rottenmann^  Irdinng,  the  valley  of  Lems 
as  far  as  Rastadt,  St.  Michael,  Spital,  the 
valley  of  the  Drave,  aud  Lientz.  It  was 
also  arranged  by  the  third  and  last  article, 
that  the  suspension  of  arms  should  extend 
to  the  Tyrol ;  and  that  the  generals,  com- 
manding the  French  and  imperial  troops 
in  that  quarter,  should.  re2:ulale  together 
the  posts  they  were  severally  to  occupy. 
Hostilities  were  not  to  commence  there 
until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  generals- 
in-chief  should  have  resolved  on  it ;  and, 
in  any  case,  not  until  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  generals,  commanding  the  French 
and  imperial  troops  in  the  Tyrol,  should 
be  reciprocally  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance.. 


This  armistice'  enabled'  the  'French 
general  to  give  to  his  army  two  or  three 
days  of  repose,  which  the  activity  of  tlieir 
operations  had  rendered  indispensably 
necessary.  Accordingly,  the  division  of 
general  Serrurier  occupied  Gratz,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  containing  40,(KX) 
inhabitants.  Prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  convention,  generals  Joubart,  Dehuas^ 
and  Baraguey  crHilliers,  had  several  eU" 
gagements  at  Botzen  and  Mil  bach,  lu 
which  4;hey  constantly  proved  victorious  ; 
and  after  traversing,  as  conquerors,  the 
whole  country  of  the  Tyrol,  .and  taking 
about  8000  prisoners,  joined  the  graind 
army  by  the  valley  of  the  Drave.  The 
whole  French  forces,  being  now  united, 
took  possession  of  the  line  of  demarkatiou 
prescribed  by  the  armistice.  Buonaparte 
transmitted  to  the  directory,  by  adjutant- 
general  Leclere,  several  plans  of  arrange* 
ment,  which  had  been  sent  to  Vienna, 
and  upon  which  the  plenipotentiaries 
waited  for  instructions.  In  the  meaa 
time,  M.  de  Vincent,  the  emperor's 
aid-de-camp,  having  arrived,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries resumed  the  negotiation  ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  two  days,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  agreed 
upon  and  signed. 

In  the  itivasion  of  Germany,  Buonaparte 
bad  descended^  like  a  whirlwind,  from 
the  summits  of  the  Noric  and  the  Rhoetian 
Alps,  sweeping  before  him  the  battalions 
of  Austria,  and  advancing,  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  into  the  centre  of  the  imperial 
states.  When  his  army  cleared  the  narrow 
track  lying  between  the  Helvetic  territory 
and  the  Adriatic,  the  main  body  advanced 
with  rapidity  in  the  direction  of  Vienna, 
while  the  division  of  Bernadotte  took  the 
rqut  of  Laubach,  in  order  to  cover  the  right 
wing  and  clear  the  country  of  the  Austrian 
iro^ps  acting  in  that  quarter.  At  the 
same  time  three  divisions  occupied  the 
Tyrplese,  and  secured  the  left  flank. 
Goritia,  the  district  of  Trieste,  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Carniola,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Carinthia,  and  most  of  the  Tyrol,  were 
now  in  poissession  of  the  French,  and  their 
head  i]^uarters  bad    been    transferred  t»f 
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Jtideiitul^  lA  Upper  Stirja.  Their  ad- 
vanced posts  reached  within  less  than  twenty 
miles  of  Vienna,  and  the  general  informed 
the  directory  in  his  dispatches,  that  he 
hoped  at  the  head  of  20,000  grenadiers, 
to  plant  in  a  few  days,  the  standard  of  the 
republic  in  the  capital  of  his  impetial 
majesty. 

While  the  Austrian  armies  fled  in  terror^ 
from,  the  victorious  bayonets  of  the  French, 
the  alarm  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  every 
m^oment  increased.  Immediate  orders 
were  issued  to  raise  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hereditary  states  in  a  mass ;  the 
nobility  of  Hungary  and  their  vassals  were 
summoned  to  theprotection  of  the  sovereign; 
while  commands  and  entreaties  were 
alternately  employed  to  incite  the  zeal 
of  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  But  these 
measures,  now  dictated  by  despair,,  ought 
to  have  been  already  completed,  for  many 
months  must  necessarily  hav^  elapsed 
before  this  undisciplrned  multitude  could 
be  brought  into  the  field  ;  and  even  when 
in  action,  'their  irregular  valor  must  have 
proved  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  veteran 
skill  and  courage  of  the  army  of  Italy.  In 
the  capital,  the  consternation  exceeded 
description.  It  was  abandoned  by  many 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy  inhabitants,  and, 
to  eomplete  the  general  embarrassment,  the 
bank  stopped  payment 

To  attempt  the  defence  of  Vienna  could 
only  oblige  the  enemy  to  level  it  to  the 
ground,yet  this  measure  was  prosecuted  with 
that  infatuated  earnestness  which  extreme 
alarm  usually  produces.  The  archives  and 
royal  treasures  were  packed  up,  the  foreign 
ministers  made  preparations  to  quit  the 
city,  and,  at  length,  the  emperor  himself 
intimated  to  the  inhabitants  his  intention 
of  retiring.  Part  of  his  court  was  destined 
for  Prague,  while  the  empress  prepared' 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  seat  of  empire  and  take 
itp  her  residence  at  Breda  in  Hungary. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  greatest  exertions 
were  used  to  complete  the  entrenched 
camps  in  front  of  Vienna.  The  six  com- 
panies^ of  volunteers  who  had  already 
suffered  so  severely  in  Italy,  were  recruited, 
imd  the  number  enrolled  amounted  to  abeut 
"SOQO     Considerable  ^parties  of  Hie*  neigh- 


bouring peasants  repaired  to  then'  assist* 
ance,  each  body  having  in  its  standard 
the  portrait  of  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
place  from  which  it .  had  come  ;  thus 
blending  a  geperpus  loyalty  with  that 
contemptible  fainaticism  which  degrades 
the  natives  of  the  south  of  Germany. 

It  is   unnecessary    to  recapitulate  the. 
correspondence  of  the  hostile  generals  at 
the  time  of   concluding  the  armistice  of 
Leoben ;   and    I  shall    therefore    confine, 
myself    to   a.  detail    of    the  subsequent* 
diplomatic  transactions.     When  the  centre 
of  the  French  army,  under  the  immediate    , 
command  pf  general  Buonaparte,  proceeded 
in  a  direct  line  towards  Vienna,  the  divisiona 
in  the  Tyrol  and  Western  Carinthia  filed 
#flrto  the  right,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
his  rapid  progress.     The  Austrian  general^ 
count    Spork,    occupied    a    position    at* 
Mukroe,  on  the  Muhr,  to  the  right  of  the 
archduke,  in  order  to  secure  Saltzburg, 
and  maintain  the  communication  with  the 
imperial  troops  in  the  Tyrol.     When  the 
left  wing  of  the  Freneh  abandoned  Botzen 
and  followed  the  main  army  towards  Stiria, 
the  Austrian  detachments  in  the  Northern 
Tyrol    occupied    the    evacuated   places;^ 
and,  as  trifles  become  estimable  by  their 
rarity,   these  trivial  successes,   were    em- 
blazoned by  the   imperial    cabinet  ^  with 
all  the  parade  of  victory,  and  circulated 
through  Europe  with  an  appearance  of 
triumph. 

A  work  attributed  to  general  Dumouriez, 
in  which  he  labours  to  detract  from  the 
merit  pf  Buonaparte,  insinuate^  that  he' 
might  have  been  enclosed  in  and  captured 
in  the  mountains  of  Carinthia.     It  was  not»  ^ 
however,  suggested  by  whom,  this  ^nter* 
prize  was  to  be  effected.    The  archduke 
Charles  was  confessedly  unable  to  with- 
stand him,  and  the  new  levies  were,  by  ^ 
their    want    of    discipline,    incapable  of 
service,  while  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy : 
rendered  nugatory  and  ineffectual   every' 
effort  of  the    Austrian    ministry.      The  * 
French  army  on  the  Rhine  were  on  the 
eve  of  commencing  hostilities^  and,  from 
the  paucity  of  imperial   troops  in  Frau* 
conia    and   Suabia,    no  doubt   could  b^> 
entectein^  of  their  siiccess.    Tlie  cprfMk' 
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therefore  in  Saltzbnrg  itnd  the  Tyrol,  eyeii 
supposing  them  able  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  posts  in  Buonaparte's  rear,  eould 
produce  only  a  very  inconsequential  and 
momentary  effect. 

The  YenetiiMi  senate  had  displayed  the 
most  insulting  conduct  towards  the  French 
nation  in  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Their  provocations  indeed  were  great,  but 
their  folly  and  their  treachery  were  more 
than  commensurate  with  their  wrongs. 
They  availed  themselves  of  Buonaparte's 
.  irruption  into  Germany,  to  endeavor  to 
cut  off  his  communication  with  Italy,  and 
eo-operate  with  the  imperialists  in  the 
Tyrol.  In  the  Terra  Firma,  the  gov^nors 
circulated  proclamations,  inciting  the 
populace  to  massacre  the  French.  The 
people,  animated  by  these  exhortations, 
committed  the  most  savage  excesses, 
and  several  hundred  soldiers  fell  victims 
to  their  rage.  But  the  French  brigades 
were  not  to  be  maltreated  with  impunity, 
and  their  commander  lost  not  a  moment 
in  demanding  and  exacting  satisfaction. 
He  intimated  to  the  doge,  that  it  was  in 
vain  the  senate  affected  to  disavow  com- 
motions provoked  by  themselves.  The 
blood  of  our  brethren  in  arms  (he  pro- 
claimed) shall  be  revenged,  and  there  is 
not  a  French  battalion  chai*ged  with  this 
mission  which  does  not  feel  three  times 
the  courage  ^and    strength  necessary  to 

Eunish  you.  He'concluded  with  informing 
IS  serenity,  the  doge,  that  if  be  did  not 
immediately  adopt  the  necessary  measures 
for  dispersing  the  banditti  and  arrest  and 
deliver  up  the  authors  of  these  atrocities^ 
war  was  declartd. 

The  senate  now  thou|^bt  proper  to 
publish  a  proclamation  respecting  the 
disturbances  in  their  territories.  Their 
conduct,  they  asserted,  during  all  the 
commotions  of  Europe,  had  always  been, 
and  still  was^  so'perfi^ctiy  neutral  and 
friendly  towards  the  belligerent  powers, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay 
Ikr  least  attention  to  the  eviUdisposed 
persons,  who  pretended^to  question  their 
sineeritT  But,  as  these  malignantrenemiei. 
of  the  Venetian  republic  had  disseminated 
^  vilest  slanders  t^nst  the  si&cerity  of 


its  peaceable  disposition,  and  had  fabricated 
a  proclamation  btering  date  from  Verona^ 
in  which  expressions  injurious  to  the 
French  nation  were  ascribed  to  the 
proveditor  Battatia,  they  were  under  the 
neceA^ity  of  declaring  that  pioclamatioa 
to  bei  mrgery,  and  warned  tneir  subjects 
,  IKit  to  be  deceived  by  the  falsehoods  and 
*asperllons  of  malignant  conspirators. 
These  assurances  neither  interrupted  the 
progreis  nor  deceived  the  sagacity  of 
^Duonaparte.  No  satisfaction  was  offered 
by  the  senate,  and  the  guilty  were  not  only 
permitted  to  escape  with  impunity,  but 
received  the  avowed  patronage  of  those  in 
authority.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  the  French 
general  issued  a  manifesto  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Palroa  Nova,  purportia|;  that 
while  the  French  were  engaged  m  the 
defiles  of  Stiria  and  far  advanced  from 
Italy,  and  from  the  principal  establishments 
of  the  army,  the  -Venetian  government 
had  profited  of  a  religious  festival  to  arm 
40,000  peasants.  This  body  bein^  after- 
wards joined  by.  ten  regiments  of  Scla- 
vonians,  was  oi^anize4.  into  battalions 
and  sent  to  different  points  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  all  communication  between 
the  army  and  Loinbardy.  Military  stores 
of  every  description  were  sent  from  the 
capital  to  render  these  forces  efficient. 
Several  Frenchmen,  after  being  grossly 
insulted,  were  driven  from  the  city,  andL 
oflGices  we^s  bestowed  on  those  who  had 
shared  in  the  massacre  of  others.  The 
people  of  Padua,  Yicenza,  and  Verona,. 
iNtd  beeu  ordered  to  take  up  arms,  to^ 
second  the  regular  troops,  while  the  oflSicers^ 
it  was  assert^,  carried  their  audacity  so 
far  as  to.  jMPOclaim  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  to  verify  the  proverb,, 
that ''  Italy  is  the  Frenchman's  grave.''  The 
priests  every  where  preached  a  omsade;: 
and  those  who  officiated  in  the  state  of 
Yemce  itself,  uttered  only  the  will  of. 
govemosient.  Pamphlets,  perfidious  pro- 
clanlations,  and  anonymous  letters  were 
circulated  with  profusion  thwugll  all' 
their  territories.  The  general  thea*  pro- 
ceeded to  a  minute  fletaU  of  the  assaasinar* 
tioBS  which,  bad  been,  committed,.  lo^tbis. 
nototfrufttl  list  the  srost  jfnmmxkV  ttaoi^fs 
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was tiie  massacre  of  Hie  sick  in  the  hospitab 
of  Verona,  where  400  Frencbmeo,  pierced 
with  a  thousand  wounds  fVom  stilettoes, 
'Were  thrown  into  the  Adige.  Buonaparte 
therefore  required  the  French  minister  to 
leave  Venice,  and  directed  the  generals 
of  division  to  treat  her  troops  as  enemies, 
^tnd  to  trample  in  every  town  on  the  Lion 
of  8u  Mark,  tlie  arms  of  the  Venetian 
republic*  In  consequence  of  this  manifesto, 
the  Frepch  troops  over-ran,  and  subjugated, 
in  a  few  days,  all  the  Venetian  dominions. 
The  Veronese,  whose  conduct  towards 
the  French  had  been  remarkably  atrocious^ 
were  condemned  to  an  exemplary  punish* 
ment.  Some  thousand^  of  the  peasants^ 
who  attempted  to  oppose  the  French, 
^ere  put  to  the  sword,  and  obliged  to 
consult  their  safety  in  flight.  The  Sola- 
vonwis,  who  had  come  to  their  assistance, 
were  routed,  and  fled  to  a  fort  filled  with 
,  their  powder  and  ammunition  ;  but  it 
was  blown  up  by  the  cannon  ot  the  French, 
and  they  were  all  destroyed.  Another 
engagement  took  place  before  the  walls 
of  Verona,  and  the  Venetians  fought  with 
fury,  but  they  were  defeated  with  great 
filaugbter,  and  the  place  was  compelled  tq 
surrender. 

Exhausted  by  her  exertions,  and  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  despair,  Venice  became 
as  bumble  and  abject  in  adversity,  as 
she  had  been  cruel  and  arrogant,  during 
a. moment  of  imaginary  triumph.  The 
doge  having  assembled  the  senate,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  magistracy  shoqld 
sus))end  its  functions,  and  that  the  republic, 
, throwing  itself  on  the  mercy  of  France, 
should  accept  a  provisional  government. 
It  was  also  decreed,  that  the  proveditori, 
and.  other  magistrates,*  of  whose  conduct 
the  French  had  reason  to  complain,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  punishment.  On  the 
16th  of  May,  a  body  of  French  troops 
occupied  the  city :  a  municipality  was 
formed,  and  every  thing  modelled  accord* 
mg^  to  the  democratic  regime.  The  most 
p^&c^  Ijberty  of  the  press  was  established, 
|Ij^,  catholic  religion  remained  unaltered, 
^ipd  perspns  and  property  continued  un- 
molested. ;  but  the  ships  of  war,  and   the 

Voj.,!. 


•fores  in  the  arsenals,  werettaken  possestion 
of  in  the  name  of  the  French  repiiUlic.      ^ 

Thus  fell,  after^ a  splendid  existence  of 
fourteen  centuries,  the  celebrated  republic 
.  of  Venice.  No  modern  state  bad  aciseir 
from  small  beginnings  to  a  situation  of 
equal  prosperity.  Its  fall  was  the  subject 
of  alarm  and  regret  throughout  all  tha 
countries  of  £urope,  while  it  became  a 
subject  of  exultation  to  the  government 
and  the  armies  of  Prance,  that  a  state  which 
had  resisted,  during  so  many  ages,  the 
utmost  e^orts  of  its  enemies,  and  had 
sustained,  to  the  last  extremity,  its  civil 
rights. and  its  political  pretension,  even 
when  surrounded  by  (he  most  alarming 
dangers,  should  at  length  be  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  re- 
public. 

It  was  impossible  that  Genoa,  con« 
sidering  its  vicinity  to  France,  and  tlie. 
presence  of  the  republican  army,  could 
escape,  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  inuo- 
vation.  The  nobility,  however,  exercised 
the  supreme  sway,  and  opposed  the  in« 
fluence  of  the  French  by  every  impediment 
they  could  throw  in  their  way ;  but  the 
torrent  of  that  irresistible  fortune  which 
attended  the  armies  of  France,  overwhelmeds 
them  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  Italy. 
A  desperate  afiray  had  taken  place  between 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
shortly  after  the  Mgnature  of  prelimmaries 
between  the  emperor  and  the  French, 
Elated  by  this  event,  the  republicans 
raised  a  violent  commotion  in  the  city» 
and  proceeded  to^  open  force  in  support 
of  their  pretensions ;  but  numbers  of  tuem 
were  killed,  and  the  insurrection  was  sup-' 
pressed.  As  their  principal  leaders  had 
fallen,  their  projects  were  considered  as 
at  an  en(l,  and  they  were  treated  with 
excessive  severity.  Determined,  however,, 
not  to  yield,  they  applied  to  Buonaparte 
for  bis  protection  against  their  antagonists.' 
This  request  was  readily  granted;  and- 
the  French,  having  taken  possession  of' 
the  city,  tlie  enemies  of  aristocracy  could 
no  lon^^er,  with  safety,  be  oppoi»ed,  It* 
was  intimated  to  the  Genoese  noblus,  that,' 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Ausirtans  from. 
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Mf,  Atid  the  8«ibi«id^€ii  of  M  tde  pvkh 
cipaf  powers  in  tftat  ccHintrf  to  the  dictation 
^  FVftnee,  it  \youlfl  be  the  height  of  temerity 
t#  resist  t)>e  general  wilt  of  their  fellow^ 
ditfsens.  They  yielded  prudently  in  time, 
afidagreed  to  the  estabi  ishment  of  a  eommoQ^ 
Ivealth  on  the  principle  of  perfect  eqii^hty 
of  rank  and  pririlegesi  among  all  classee 
of  society.  The  French  system  of  legis- 
lation was  enforced,  and  the  terrkdry  ot 
Cfenoa  was  distrihurted  into  coitimunes 
ftnd  rounicipaltties  in  imftation  of  France. 
A  committee  of  legislation  was  appointed 
to  frame  a  constitution,  atid  a  funaamental 
system  of  laws,  with  the  reserve  of  doing 
nothing  contrary  to  the  catholic  rel^ion. 
As  the  people  were  now  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  theh-  Vights,  every  kind  of 
exclusive  privilege  lyas  necessarily  ai>* 
nuHed.  The  subseqnent  arydes  of  this 
conveutibn  regulated  the  establishment 
of  a  provfeiotfaf  government,  over  which 
t^e  reigning  doge  was  to  preside.  '  The 
security  of  all  persons  arid  parties  Nwras 
provided  for  by  aq  act  of  nmncsty,  in 
fevor  of  those  against  whom  the.  French  or 
the  Venetians  had  ground  of  complaint; 
-  other  on  account  of  the  fate  ^xc^sses,  or 
of  thjD  events  that  h?id  occurred  in  th.e 
iinperial;  fiefs. 

]' x>uririg  these  traductions,  the  nego- 
fiations  between  the  FVench  and  Austrians 
difl  not  proceed  with  the  activity  usually 
characterizing  Buonaparte's  measures ; 
linjt  he  himself  was  busily  occupied  in 
qonsoh'datiiig  the  hew  republics  14fiich 
lie  had  founded  in  ItaTy.  Having  ac- 
eomplished  these  objects,  he  resumed  his 
personal  cgrrespondence  with  Austria  ; 
and^  during  the  remainder  of  the  nego-^ 
tiatibn^  both  parties  appeared'  to  have  for- 
gotten t^eir  aiumosity,  and  to  concur  In 
tUe  means  of  settling  their  contest  at  the 
expense  of  others. ,  Exchanges  of  territory 
'  were  proposed  and  acceded  to,  with  that 
remorseless  indifference  whix^h  charactei*- 
i^es  despotic  pritices  ;  transfferring  to  each 
i^dier  their  subjects! like  <:attle,  without 
-consulting  any  other  titfe,  to  theiV  injustice 
,  t]ian.,the  incapacity  of  the- helpless  people 
tbits  treated,  to  vindicate  their  i;ights.     In 


^onforniity  wkh  those  prinviplMy  a  Ms^ioii 
of  part  ot  thtt  Veoetian  terrstories  wsft>  neo- 
tfoned  lit  the  yetj  oalset  ^  tbe>  tteaty,  for 
vrhich  Venice  was-  to  be  indemniied  0iit 
<4  the  pope*8  dominloDs,  lately  MpEbii- 
"cmnized.  '  In  this  act  •  there  was'a  totel 
derelietion  of  those  principles'  on  which 
the  Frenob  ehieiy  loandea  their  ^aiMi 
to  the  respect  and  grafitudo  df  nations; 
a  scmpulofis  regarvl  ferthedigflit^ofnigo, 
and  a  referenee  to  his  will  ami  consefftja 
every  act  of  policy.  The  parting  alloded 
to  did  not  indeed  tiake  placv ;  feif  Venice 
#as  doomed  to*  sniitaiu  ^11  more  ttngrsott 
and  extensTve  mJQSttc^,  h«t  the  prineij^Ie 
Wfts  stroti^'jr  and  clearly  admitiedi 

In  the  mean  time  the  ceiife^^eratkNis 
formed  jte  the  cities'  of  BologMi,  F^rrilray 
Modena,  Reggio,  anrf  other  provmces,  eon»- 
prised  nnder  the  namebf  Lombardy,  hamH^ 
conser^ted  t6  be  eotiterted  intd-  a  i^ffigle 
n^ptrMie,  and  Bnonaparte  issn^  a  swn^ 
niary  proclamaltTon  to  that  effect  from  his 
camp  at  Monte  Belto.  The  different  kf^ 
rangements  that  ^ere  raawJe  to  reader  Ae 
incorporation  of  these  states  fimv  and 
durabfe,  were  dne  to  hts  sagacity  knd  ex- 
ertions. He  spared  ha  pahis  t^  aferd 
every  reason  to  the  people  of  thesecoMti^fte 
to  prefer  their  presertt  to-  tbeir^ate  dotfdi tion. 
Dtiring  these  arrangementfif,  etehlis  were 
taking  place  that;  ftrWy  demonstrated  the 
connit^ance  of  the  French  srt'Uieeiideavors 
of  the.  court  of  Vienna^  ta  seek  ahfttderani* 
filiation  for  its  ow*n  losB^of  terrrfcfies  in 
those  of  the  Verietians/  The  raneeof  coast 
alonj;  the  province  of  Ihthntilia,  had,  since 
the  downfall  of  VenJce,  ^Ttcited  a  new  spe- 
cies of  ambition  in  the  cfcuncijs  of  AtwtHa, 
that  of  increasing  its  navil  sti^ngtB;  and 
succeetfing  to  Venice  iti  the  dominion  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  Idea  of  sharitrg  in-  the 
spoils  of  an  unfortunate •  frifend,;  whose 
Calamities  in  a  great  measuro  Arose  from, 
the  xmsUccessful  e^^rcise  of  Hts  gobtf  ^  wffi, 
did  not  repress  the  tiBuarprOp^nkitjJdf  the 
Hf)use  of  Austria  id  a^gr^iid?2fe;  ifself;  4^1ieife 
opportunity  6flers,  at  tftie  exjieri^i^  of  jb^i?^J 
prudenpe,  aiid*  humaditryj  lit  the  liiofrtH 
of  Jube,  the  Aastriao  forces  itaadte  an:  fr-^ 
i'Uptiiia  itiio    tKe'^'  proviu*<ie^  of  Ipttivii,  « 
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dependancedf  Venice,  and  redaced  it  to 
its  own  sdbjection*  Tbe  excMes  adraiiced 
for  tbis  act  of  unproYoked  aggresfiion,  were 
t4  the  most  trivial  natare^  tod  the  inbabi« 
tanta  of  the  province,  perceiving  too  plainly 
the  mutoal  understanding  between  the 
French  and  Austrians,.  submitti^d  with 
silent  reluctance,  to  an  hijury  which  they 
darst  not  openly  resent.. 

On  the  return  of  Buonaparte  to  Udina; 
hesignified  to  the  imperial  plenipotentiaries, 
that  a  speedy  termiisatioti  of  tbe  negotiations 
was  neeesaary,  and  would  rio.  longer  be 
deferred.  They^knew^  tbe  impetuosity  of 
his  temper,  and  cocnplied  with  his  Tequi"- 
sition.  The  .treaty  of  peace  between;  Prance 
and  Austria  wasacoardingTy  signed  on  the 
17tk  of  October,  1797,  at  Campo  Formio,: 
a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Udina,  by  Bnc^ 
naparte  for  the  French  republic,  and  by  the 
msirqais  de  Ckitlo,: count  Cobentzel,  cosnt 
Deaieerfredt,  and  baron  Dagelman,  the 
impetial  plenipotentaries.  They  were 
men  of  abilities,  and  had  certainly  exerted 
them  in^  the  course  of  these  negotiations, 
as  appeared  by  the  advantages  obtained 
for  Austria,  notwithstaiidif^  tlie  state  of 
depression  to  which  she  bod  been  red  weed. 

The  first  article  bore^  that  tbeie  should 
be  a  solid,  pei^petifal,  ahd  inviolable  pe&ce 
bctweeift  bis  ti>aje9ty  and  tbe  French  re- 
pr«biic  ;  and  that  the  comtractiag  parties 
s^boald  earnestly  endeavour  to  mainlaiii 
the  mcfst  perfect  harmony  between  their 
respective  dominions,  and  carefully  avoid, 
for  the  future,  every  thing  which  might 
iafringe  the  union  thu9  happily  established. 
They  farther  pledged  titemselves,  not  to 
grant  succour  or  protection  to  those,  who 
should  attempt  any  thing  injurioms  or  pre- 
judicial to  eidier  of  t^m.  Immediately 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications'  of 
the  treaty,  the  ])arties  were  to  liberate  freta 
sequestration,  the  effects,  rights,  and  pro^ 
perties,  of  individuals,  or  public  coinmuoi- 
ties,  in  their  respective  territories  ;  and' 
became  bound  to  pay  and  reimburse  ail 
debts  contracted  for  pecuniary  advanees,. 
juade  to-them,  by  such  individuals  aud 
communities.  All  these  stipuIatioiYS  a'ere, 
by  a  special  article  of  the  treaty,  declared 
V)  extend  to  the  Cisalpine  republic. 


His  majesty  Muouneed  the  latfe  Austrian 
Netherlands  in  &vQr  of  France,  and  con- 
sented^  that  the  republic  should  enter,  ou 
tbe  perpetual  posses^iob  of  these  countries 
and  ib^r  territorial  dependencies  in  full 
right  and  sovereignty  ;  but  she  was  to  dis« 
charge  all  debts,  mortgaged  on  them  before 
tlie  present  war.  The  imperial  plenipo^ 
tentiaries  were  to  transmit  a  statement  of 
these  debts  to  tbe  French  pleriipotentiary, 
as  soon  rs  possible,  and  previous  to  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  to  the  enil 
that  they  might  then  come  to  au  agreement 
on  all  the  explanatory  and  additional  ar-^ 
tides  of  the  treaty.  The  emperor  con- 
sented, that  tbe  French  republic  should 
possess  in  full  sovereignty,  the  former  W 
netiaa  islands  in  the  Levant,  viaE«  Corfo^ 
Zante,  Gephalenia^  St.  Maura,  Cerigo,  and 
other  islands  dependent  tliereon,  and,  ia 
general,  all  the  Venetian  establisbmenitfir 
in  Albany,  situated  lower  down  than  th^ 
gulf  of  Lodrino^  .  The  French  republic 
on  her  part,  consented,  that  his  majesty 
should  possess,  in  full  sovereignty,  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  isla^js  in  the 
Adriatic,  the  mouths  of  the  Cataro,  tbe 
city  of  Venice,  tlie  Venetian  canals,  and 
tfie  countries  lying  between  his  hereditary 
states,  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  a  military  line 
Specified  in  the  treaty.  The  emperor  re-, 
Hounced  for  ever,  in  fiivor  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  all  title  he  might  formerly  pre- 
tend to  over  tbe  countries  now  forming 
part  of  that  republic,  which  should  possess* 
tiiem  and  their  territorial  dependencies  in. 
full  right  and  sovereignty.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  €isalpin^  republic  as  an  inde- 
pendent power;  and  it  was  stipulated, 
that  it  should  comprise  Austrian  Lombard  y,. 
the  city  and  fortrese  of  Mantua,  all  tliat 
part  of  the  Venetian  territories  lying  to  the 
east  and  south  of  tlie  frontier  line;  the. 
Modenese,  the  principality  of  Massa  and* 
Carrara,  and  the  three  legations  of  fiolognn> 
Ferrara,  and :  Romagria. 

By  the  tenth  article,  the  countries  ceded/ 
acquired^  or  exchanged  in  virtue  of  the- 
treaty,  were  to  continue  burdened  with  the 
debts  mortgaged  on  their  lerritones,  which 
debts  were  to  be  discharged  by.  the  party,  • 
luider    M^iosc    dominion    such    tenitoj'v 
2l2 
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might  falU    The    navigation  of  the  rivers 
^ancl  caoaU,  ^narking  t^e  boundaries  of  the 
posse.s8ioQs  of  his  majesty  and  the  French 
repnbhc,  were  to  be  free,  without  either 
power-  being*  permitted  to  establish  any 
toll  or  custom  on  them,  or  keep  thereon 
any^rmed  vessel  ;  but  it  was  agreed,  that 
this   fltipniatiou  should  not  preclude  any 
precaution   necessary    for  the  protection 
and  safety  of  the  fortress  of  Porto-Legnago. 
All  sales  or  alienations  of  property^  and  all 
Engagements   entered  into   by   the  cities^ 
government^  or  civil  and  administrative  au- 
thorities, of  the  former  Venetian  republic, 
for  the   maintenance  of  the-  German  and 
French  armies,  up  to  the  date  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty,  were  confirmed,  and 
acknowledged  as  valid.     The  parties,  being* 
alike  animated  with  the  desire  of  removing 
every   cause  of  interruption  to  the  good 
understanding  happily  established  between 
them,  mutnjdly  bound  themselves,  in  thie 
most  solemn  manner,  to  contribute  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  to  the  maintenance 
iof  internal  traniqutllity  in  their  respective 
states;     It  was  also  agreed,  that  a. treaty 
of  commerce  should  immediately  be  con- 
cluded, founded  upon  an  equitable  basis, 
and   such  as  should  secure  to  both,  ad- 
^vantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
most  favored  nations.       Meanwhile,    all 
commercial     relations    were    to    be    re-^ 
established,  as  they  existed  anterior  to  the 
war ;  and  no  inhabitant  of  the  countries 
occupied    by   the  Austrian    and    French 
avmies  was  to  be  prosecuted,  or  questioned, 
oi>  accouut  of  his  political   opinions,   or 
cmi  and  military  conduct,  during,  the  con- 
tinuance of   hostilities    between  the  two 
powers. 

His  majesty,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
of  his  future  neutrality,  consented  not  to 
admit  into  his  ports,  during  the  cooi*se  of 
the  present  war,  more  than  six  armed 
vessels  belonging  to  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers.  He  pledged  himself  to  cede  to 
tbe  duke  of  Modena,  as  an  indemnificatiou 
for  the  territory  that  prince  and  his  heirs  pos- 
sessed in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Brisgaw, 
to  be  held  by  him  in  the  manner  be  formerly 
possessed  tire  Modenese.  It  was  stipu- 
lifted,  that  the  value  of  the  unalienated 


landed  and  personal  property,   belongingr^ 
to   the  archduke  Charles  and  the  arciiT 
duchess  Christiana,  and    sitoated  in  the 
countries  ceded  to  France,  shoald  be  paki 
within  three  yettrs  ;    and   that  the   same 
condition    should   take  place    as   to  the 
property  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  in 
the   territory  of  the  Cisalpine    republic. 
By  the  twentieth  article,  it  was  arranged, 
that  there  should  be  hekl  at  Rastadt,   a 
congress  solely  composed  of  the  plenipo*- 
tentiaries  of  the.Germanic  empire  and  the 
French  republic,  for  a  pacification  between 
these  two  powers ;  and,  that  tliis  coagress 
should  be  opened  a  month  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty,  or  as  soon  as  possibly. 
All  prisoners  of  war,  made  on  either  side, 
and   the  hostages  given  or  carried  away 
during  the  war,  were  to  be  restored   in^ 
forty  days,  calculating  from  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  ;  and  the  military  contribu* 
tions,  imposed  in  their  respective  states, 
were  to  cease  from  the  day  on  which  the 
ratifications   should  be  exchanged.    The- 
contracting  parties    agreed   mutually    to 
preserve  towards  each    other    the  saro^ 
ceremonial,  with  regard  to  rank  and  other  ^ 
etiquette,  as  was  constantly  observed  before 
the  war;  and,  it  was   farther  stipulated, 
that  the  emperor  and  the  Cisalpine  republic 
should  observe,  with  regard  to  each  other« 
the  same  ceremonial  and  etiquette,  as  was 
formerly  in  use  between  [his  majesty'  and- 
the  republic   of    Venice.   '    The    present 
treaty  was  cU^clared  common  to;  the  Ba-  * 
taviau   republic  ;    and.    the    two    powers- 
obliged  themselves  to  ratify  it  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  signing,  or  sooner 
if  possible  ;  instruments  oi  the  ratification 
to*  be  exchanged  in  due  form  at  liastadt. 

Besides  the  preceding  treaty,  which 
was  published)  an  additional  convention,, 
containing  several  secret  articles,  was 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on  the  same 
day  at  Cainpo  Formio.  But,  although  it 
wao^  known  that  a  secret  treaty  Itad  been 
entered  into  by  France  and  Austria,  the 
particular  terms  did  not  transpire  until 
a  few  months  after,  and  a  short  time  anterjor 
to  the  recommencement  of  the  war.  No 
anprejuc^ced  person  can  peruse  these" 
secret  ai*ticles,   and   combine  them  witk 
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late  events,  without  tieing  satisfied'of  the 
emperor*®  iMinoerity,   and  the  •  tatne  and 

Erocrastitiating  coitdtict,.  op  rather ' pasii-r 
Lnitnity,  of  tl^executii'e  directory.  -  By 
the  first  article,  his  nmyesty  consented,  that 
the  bounftartes  of  the  French  -  rcfmblic 
,  should  extend  to  the  Rhine  ;  and' engaged 
to  use  his  inDuence,  thai,  by  the  peace  to 
be  concluded  with  the  German  empire^r 
she  should  retain  that  line  as  her  booodary^ 
But  if,  notwithstanding  bis  mediatron,  the 
Germanic -body  should  refuse  to  conseni 
to  the  boundary  line  of  the  republic,  as 
regulated  by  this  coh^ention,  he  formally 
engaged  to  famish  to  the  empire  no  more 
than  his  contingent,  which  should  not  be 
employed  in  any  fortified  place^  or  other- 
wise it  should  be  considered  as  a  mpture 
of  the  peace  and  friendship  re-estabhshed 
between  Austi'iaand  France. 

It  was  stipulated  by  the  second  artide, 
that  (he  emperor  should  employ  his  good 
offices,  ill  the  ensuing  negotiation,  to  ohtaio, 
— rl.  That  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Himingen  to  the  territory,  bf  Holland, 
should  be  free  both  to  the  Freiichirepuhiic, 
and  the  states  of  the  the  empire,  on  the 
right  bank  ;  2.  Tiiat  the  possessors  of 
territory,. near  the  mouth  of  the  Moselle, 
sbcttM  at  no  time,  and  on  no.  ^pretence, 
attempt  to  interrupt  the  free  navigation^ 
and  passage,  of  vessels  froai.  tlie  MoseUe 
into  the  Rhine  ;  and,  3.  That  the  republic 
shotUd  have  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Meuse ;  and  the  tolls,  and  other  invests* 
from  Venbo  to  Holland  be  abolished: 
His  majesty  renounced  the  sovereignty.  and» 
possession  of  (he  country  of  Faikensteia 
and  its  dependencies  ;  and^  it  was  agreed, 
i4iat  the  countries  taken  pos»^ssion  of  by, 
Austria,  in  consequence  of  the  sixth  article' 
of. the  public  definirive  treaty,  should  be^ 
eensideFed  as  an  indemr^ili cation  for  the 
territory  given  itp,  by  the  seventh  article 
of  that  treaty,  and  by  this  clause;  This 
stipulation,  lieweiireF,  was.  only  to  be  in 
force,. .  when:  the  irnperial'  tfoops  sheujid 
occupy  the  conttifi^  ceded  by  tiit^sea^ticies^ 
The  r^Dublic  pledged  herself  to  employ 
her  innueoce,  that  the  emperor  should. 
Deceive  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg,  and 
tfcat  part  o/.tbe.  «V'€^e  .of  ^varia>.  lying 


between  the  arcfabisbdpric,  *  the  nvers  Inn 
and  Salt?,  aud  the  Tyrol,  including  the 
town  of  Wasserburg  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Inn;     His  majesty  conseuted  to  give 
'  up   t^  France^   at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  with  the  empire,  the  sovereignty  and 
possession  of  the .  Frickthal,  and  all   the. 
territory  belonging  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
on  the  left  bank   of  the  Rhjne,  between 
Zurzach  and  Basle,  provided  his  majesty 
i^ceived  a  proportionate  indemnification. 
it  was,  moreover,  stipulated,  that  in  con- 
quence  ef  particular  arrangements  to  be 
afterwards  made,. this  territory  should  be^ 
united  with  the  Helvetic  republic,  without 
farther  interference  on  the  part  of  his  majesty 
or  tl^e  empire. 

•  T)ie  seventh  article  purported,  that  if* 
Franqe  should   make    ah    acquisition  i^ 
Germany  by  the  ensuing  peace  with  the. 
e.mpire,  his  imperial  majesty  should  receive 
'a,n  equivalent ;  and  if  his  majesty  should 
mak^  an  acquisition,  the  republic  should,, 
in  like  manner,  receive  an  equivalent.     The 
prince  of  Nassau-Dietz,   late  stadtholder 
of  Holland,  was  to  receive  a  territorial, 
indemnification^  but  not  iif  the  vicinity  of. 
th^  Austrian  possessions,  nor  in  that  of. 
the  Bataviao  republic.     Although  France 
made  no  difficulty  in  restoring  to  the  king^ 
of  Prussia  his  possessions  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  it  was  agreed  that  no  new 
acquisition  should   be    proposed   for   his 
,  Prussian  majesty,  and  this  stipulation  the 
two  cpntrsi^tiog  powers  mutually  guaraui- 
teed  ;*~but  in  case  he  should  consent  to. 
cede,  to  the  French  ana  Batavian  republics,. 
some  small  parts  of  his  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  emperor*  was 
tp  use  his  influence,   that  such  cessions 
should  be  accepted  and  rendered  valid  by 
the  Germanic  body.     His  imperial  majesty, 
by  the  eleventh  article,  pledged   himself* 
not  to  object  to  the  manner  in  which  the> 
imperial   fiefs   had  been  .  disposed   of  by 
France  in  favor  of  the  Ligurian  republic,, 
and  to  use  his  influence,  that  the  diet  of 
the   empire    should   renounce    alK  feudal, 
sovereignty  over  the  countries  making  part 
-^of  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics,, 
as  also  over  the  imperial  fiefs  lying  betvveen. 
Tuscany,  the  states  of  Parma^.tbe  Liguiiasn 
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smikI  Lvtechese  vepwflMtf^  vad  the  adjaoent 
poihts  of  the  Mo<>etie9e  tarvitory,   which 
ii^s  now  malie  p^rt  of  Ae  Cisalpine  re^ 
public,     llietwo  eoii(?ractingpowerB  were 
to  employ,  iii  concert;  their  influence  ui' 
the  cottrse  of  the  negoti^tioD  widi  the  mxti 
]Ai<e,  that  the  electors  of  Men ts,TreT«»»i 
and  Colc^ne^  t!ht  elector  Palatine  of  Ba^ 
Tarki,thi  duke  of  WiiFtembarg  and  T^k, 
the  margrave  64  Badien,  lrtie<l^ke  of  Deax 
Ponts,  the  landgraves  of  HQiPse  Caspse)  and 
BariiDstadt,    and  tlife '  other    princes  an^ 
•sftaftes  of  the  empire,  ^ho  i^hout^  sufRer  ainy 
loss  of  territory  or  righted  in  eonsequence 
of  the  stipulations  fn  this  eonTentioti,  or  in 
conseq  Hence  of  ttie  trenty  to  be  conclfided' 
with    (he  empire,  should  recen«e  ^ofiol^ 
tlonable  fndemritfleations  'in  Germany,  to 
be  settled  h^  mutual  agreement.     It  *tras* 
stfpuhited,  .that  the  imperidt  (roopa  should^ 
eracu^te  the  towns  and  fbrtre«Be6  of  Mentsf,  • 
Shrenlj^rritst^i^n,     Philipsburg,   Maiitmm, 
Koenigsteitr,    tJlin,    logolstadt,    and,    in 
general,  the  wliole  territory  of  the  empire 
to  the  boundaries*  of  the  heredtiary  states, 
vithin  twenty  days  after  the  e^ebango  of 
the  ratiAcations.  And  lastly,  k  was  agreed 
that  these  secret  iEti^ieles  shoftid  have  the^ 
same  forcieas  if  inserted  in  the  public  treaty 
of  peace,  and  be  rati^ed-  at  the  sa^e  time 
by  the  ttvo  contracting  po^vers, — the  rati- 
ii captions  to  be  eicchariged  at'Rasltetdt. 

Jt  was  natwithQui  surprise,  that  the; 
world  behdd^  the  aritlfenff  state  of  Venice^ 
obliterafteiJ  fir^ijfr  thle  re^isfir  #f  itrtfepeiideiit^ 
nations  by  thfe  dcftifieft'  df  two  ii*recoTic*»^» 
able  foes.  A  hiWijott^  ^Kiff t^ 'of  IH^  V^:' 
netian  people  ^^^ere'^kno^n,  M  tie  dissatisfied  ■ 
Mjth.  Ihe  Jj^bo'lrtto^,  of*  ^Vistocmcy  ;  but- 
as  the  pcovisjonal  government  had  now^ 
existed  for  Several  months^  it  Vfti  rie^er 
suspected,  tha*  the  executtvc  di^ectOl^^* 
ill  t'beireagernes^to  terminate  a  continental' 
war,  would  consent  to  the  extinction  of  a 
nfew-born  republic,  and  sacriflFce  it  as  the* 
hooii  of  peace.  Buonapjarte,  however,  be- 
liov^ta  fbllpw'  his  instvnrtipns  ;'  ahd*i>et^' 
li^ps  the  directory  felt,  that  the  repugnance' 
of  tl|ie  Venetians  to  the  reception  of  de*^ 
i^.ocraticiVeedom  would  require  too  greaft' 
a  number  of,  troops  to  4nft>rce  obedience. 
•France  had  done  etiough  for  glbiy  j  she 


badf  setered  her  ewti  mdependeepe,  and 
tetahhflhed  tbe  Ligurian  and  GiaalpHie 
rep«l>lhz8:)  and^  perha^is^  the  extepsjoo  el 
her  Hants  required  ia  proportionate  enlarges 
ment'of  the  AustoJiaa  territories,  in  order 
to  preserve  tlie  real  or  imaginary  balantit 
dfmrwer  in  Europe^ 

Tbas  tentaiaslted  the  Hereuleaa  l^ioure 
of  general  BooiiapMte  in  Italy  ;  and  the 
first  deddctioiiy  arkieg  fcon  a  renew  ef 
th^  jONDplicatod  and  ntntltttuitiaoiis  strana^ 
actiona  -of  the  canipadgiiv  and  the  beideest 
and  aeti^vity  of  hisimeasiirefli^  is»  (hat  Italy 
wba  conquered,  and  Aesiria  vanq«i4hed» 
ebiefly  by  the  power  nl  hie  ^enitts,  afiid  (he 
Dovettjr  of  histactice..  F^bly  6ii|Hiorted 
byUa  country,;  whose  neeesaities  aid  tto4 
allow  :her  to  aead  the  neoessary  Hdtaforoer 
iberita  4e  his  •  army.  Ire  supplaetl  ei^ery  tde« 
ficiency  by  histaients.  t^beisDctiggle  wan 
hctoonrable^^rei^  to: the^hemy ;  tlie  Amtrian 
toldiers  fongbt  with  desperate  valor  t;  and 
the  exertions  '<  <rf  his  *  imperad  msuesty,  ia 
poorihlg  five  auocesaive  armies  into  Italy, 
eJBceeded  th?  ttostBangoine  expecftatioiui 
of' hisi^fviends.  After  rivalling  HaBMiibai 
IB  Ewropei,  the » French  general,  even  at  this 
early  p^iod,  >\'as  actuated  by  theaorbition 
of  emu  fating  Alexander,  by  an  oriental 
ex|>editiqn.<  '<But  ]»riliiant  as  tlie  expkMta 
of  fiuonapai*teweve,>irihis  Italian  eampa%ii^ 
be  must  yield  the  palm  of  -■  glory  to  the 
Gartbagenia^*  Hannibal^  ai>ter  a;  tadiraiie 
aiul  dire ttilotfsf  march,  staled  the  Alps^.  and 
dfefesfted  tbe  moimtaiu  nations ;  then 
dWsdending  iqf^ta>  the  *{ilains  otf  Italy,  lie 
destroyed  Amiv^  Roman,  armies,  biKtueg^ 
keiiE^'  to  ^aftvan^e  te  the  eapitaK  and.. 
sM-  for  et^i>>  the  desti*uctibn  of  tlie  re^ 
p:^Vi^.  Theii»b  Hv  distaoft  from  his 
ndttit^  Ini^i^,  ^abMdowed;  by  tbe  jeahMi^ 
and  igifoiniHtous  govekument  of  Cartbage/  - 
a^ad  obliged  to  incorporate  bodiea  «f 
^ndfsdpHned  barb^ri«eAs  witb  lii^  r^ulM 
ltxK)^)s,  h^^^ohtinnecl  ^teJaH  ^nd  foitnidable 
even'  }n  'his  jWerSesf:  -On  the'  other  baondi 
llhie^ifcinfty  Of  Fk!ieQ-ftici*lla1»d  supplieil 
td  the  ^tmj  oP  iihly;  affd  Bnonaf)eTt^^  in 
ea^!6f  a  Serious  dUaster,'^4uId  eaeily  Wave 
evacuated  bisj'conqutests  '*nd  ^llen  baK^k 
Ho^  the  frontiers  of' the!  TfeJpnbHc^  Such 
iis  iKe  vlciedtfk]e'«f  iifuflla»^ivMtil^.t4iat^te 
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less  than  two  jrears,  the  exploits  of.  this  left  ho  other  moQumeDt  of  Buonaparte's 
campaign  had  no  other  record  than  the  labours  than  the  literary  productions,  in 
page  of  history  :^^ritl>a.  i»eglJ»e^.^  th©  ^.^^^         :  v       > 

directory,  and  li^  itilnint  4loi^i  T^phe*  '^''Tki^  jPoiifr  A.  kokal^  and  adorn  a 
meral    success    of   the   imperial    army,  tale." 
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foKHcal  CammoHans  in  France-^State  of  ike  Public  Mind  in  England — Muiimy 
an  board  the  Fleets  at  Portsmouth  and  P^month-^MtUiny  at  the  Nore — Life  of 
Admiral  Duncan — Landing  of  the  French  in  Wales — Life  of  Lord  St.  Vincent 

-  Battle  and  Victory  off  St.  Vincent — Battle  and  Victory  qff  Camperdown — Life  of. 
Horatio  Lord  Nelson — His  Expedition  to  Teneriffe — jLom    of  his   Arm — Minor 
Naval  Operations— Second  Negotiation  of  Lord  Malmskury^-^Meeting  of  the  English 
Parliament. 
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HE  friends  of  liberty  beheld^  with 
marked  satisfaction,  the  abolition 
Venetian  senate,  and  especially 
ef  the  council  of  Ten«  and  of  the'  inquisition 
of  state.  The  election  of  fifty  individuals 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  community,  with 
six  commissaries  nominated  by  Buona- 
parte, had  been  received  with  applause  as 
one  of  the  most  equitable  modes  of  govern- 
ment. It  was,  therefore,  with  great  regret 
and  indignation  that  the  inhabitants  of 
^  Venice  contemplated  their  return  beneath 
the  dominion  of  Austria  :  a  power  of 
which  they  well  knew  the  despotic 
maxims,  and  which  they  regarded  with 
tenfold  abhorrence,  since  the  introduction 
^f  French  principles. 

In  France,  however,  ihe  exultation  of 
Ihe  people  ^  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  was  general  and  bound- 
less. In  imitation  of  the  precedent  of 
former  tiroes  and  of  the  last  year,  calcula- 
tions of  the  number  of  victories  won  by  the 
French  armies  were  pompously  distributed 
to  all  the  members  and  departments  of 
government  apd  published  with  much 
splendor  and  solemnity  in  all  parts  of  the 
republic.  In  these  it  was  stated,  that 
the  French  had  been  victorious  in  360 
engagements,  thirty  of  them  pitched  battles. 
Upwards  of  150,000  of  their  enemies  had 


been  slain, and  near  200,000  made  prisoners* 
About  8000  pieces  of  cannon  had  been 
taken,  and  180,000  itiuskets.  The&e 
achievements  had  .occurred  within  the 
space  of  three  years  and  a  half,  commencing 
with  September  1793,  and  ending  with 
February  1797 ;  since  which  period  35,000 
of  the  Austrians  had  been  killed  and 
taken,  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  treaty. 

While  the  armies  of  France  were  thus 
triumphant  abroad,  the  internal  peace  of 
that  country  was  continually  disturbed 
by  the  zeal  and  the  perverseness  of  the 
enemies  to  the  existing  government.  In- 
flamed by  resentment  at  the  many  disap- 
pointments they  had  experienced  in  their 
efiforts  to  overturn  it,^  they  detennined  to 
persevere,  even  should  they  fiAl  in  the 
attempt,  rather  than  desist  from  the 
execution  of  their  design.  Such  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  character  of  that  reso- 
lute party  which  opposed  the  directpry^ 
and  was  determined  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  The 
bldod  which  had  been  so  profusely  shed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects, 
was  considered  only  as  a  just  and  necessary 
tribute  to  the  cause  of  loyalty.  They  were 
undeterred  by  the  persecution,  and  tht 
sufiferings  to  which  they  were  subjected^ 
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and .  acted  together .  widi  a  boldoess  that 
exposed  them  to  perpetual  detection. 
But  so  exemplary  was  Uieir  courage  and 
firmness,  that  they  took  no  care  to  conceal 
their  principles  ;  and  their  conduct  at 
once  provoked  and  gratified  the  enmity  of 
their  oppressors. 

Among  men  of  all  classes  it*  was  not 
difficult  to  find  agents  and  adherents  to 
the  cause  ,of  royalty.     The  repuhlicans, 
dreading  the  efTectsof  their  combination,, 
contracted  on  their  side  a  rancour  against 
the  royalists,  and  a  thirst  for  revenge  that 
induced  them  to  pry  into  all  their  actions. 
Those  of  the  republican  party  who  favored 
moderate  measures,    and  who   were  dis- 
posed to  treat  their  antagonists  with  lenitj; 
incurred  on  matiy  occasions  the  imputations 
of  unsteadiness  or  treachery  ;    and    the 
nation  was  deeply  involved  in  this  conflict 
t>f  repugnant  ideas  and  interests,  when  new 
jealousies  and  apprehensions  arose  to ''add 
fr^sh  fuel  to  the  flames  of  reciprocal  ani* 
niosity.     On  the  12th  of  Pluviose,  (January 
SIst,    1797,)   the  directory    informed   the 
council  of  rive  Hundred,  that  a  conspiracjr 
had  been  formed  against  the  rcpublio  by 
the  brother  of  the  late  king,  styling  himself 
king  of  France,  and  that  four  of  the  prtn* 
cipal  conspirators  had  been  arrested.    Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  minister  of  police 
ih^re'  had  been  for  some  tune  individuals 
in  Paris  commissioned  by  that  prince  to 
correspond  with  his  partisans  in  all  the 
departments,  and  to  organize  the  plan  of 
an  insurrection.      After   preparing    their 
own  adherents,  they  ventured   to   make 
application  to   several  officers  in  the  re- 
publican army,  and  tampered  with  Ramel, 
commander  of  the  guards,  and  Bfalo,  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of  dra* 
gooDs.    They  both  pretended  to  acquiiesce 
in  the  proposals   made  to  them,  but  in 
formed  the  minister  of  police  of  the  busi* 
uess  in  agitation.    A  place  was  appointed 
where  he  might  hear  the  discourse  between 
the  officers  and  the  commissioner^.  Thither 
he  repaired,  and  they  disclosed  in  his  hearing 
the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy,  producing 
at  the  same  time  their  papers  and  creden- 
tiahs.     Duverne,    Duprale,  aiias  Dunant, 
i«aville  Harnds  Brotbier,  and  Baron  Poll, 
Vol.  I.      ' 


were  immediately  s^ed,  and  separately 
examined.    The  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings and  designs   communicated   to  the 
public  under  the  name  of  Dunant,  is  so 
absurd,     incoherent,    and    contradictory, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  either 
him  or  the  directory  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant forgeries.     It  was  asserted,  that,  had 
the  conspiracy  succeeded,  deeds   of  the 
most  atrocious  nature  would  hare  ensiled.* 
Lewicr  XVIII.  was,  on  his  accession  td> 
have  issued  an   act  of  oblivion,  but  this* 
was  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the 
parliament,    after  his  possession^  of   tlie 
throne  had  been  firmly  established.     The 
leading  members  of  the  present  legislature 
were  to  hare  been  taken  into  firvor,  and 
soon  as  their  services  should  be  no  longer 
necessary,    were    to    be    oondeii»ied    to 
exemplary    punishment.      Other    franda 
and   barbarities  were  mentioned,  such  aa 
exposing  La  Fayette  in  an  iron  cage^  andr 
sentencing  the  inferior  actors  in  the  revolU^ 
tion,  to  the  galleys.    Dnnant  asserted,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  which  the 
royalists  expected  to  receive  from  England, 
Lewis  XYIiI.  a^d  bis  council  hadi  always 
been  of   opinion  that  ber  senrices  were 
perfidious,  and  would  teqd  to  no  othev 
purpose  than  die  ruin  of '^Franoe.    Wbile 
the  conspirators  were  under  ejgMwnaticHi^ 
before    a    military-,  tribunal,    the    most; 
res^rfute  exertions  were  made  thronghbu^ 
France  by  the  emissaries  of  the  kingi«  who^' 
circulated  an  address,  in  which    be  (90^,,~ 
pressly  acknowledged  Ikat  he  bad  nuioei^'  ,. 
ous  agents  in  France  who  were  .commisr  ^ 
sioned  by  him    to  urge,  the    people    t»V 
renounce  the   authority  of   the,  existing. 
gOTemment.    Encouraged  by  tbia  declsr^ 
ration,  the  royalists  proceeded  to  acconit: 
plish  their    avowed  -  objects  by.  the;  as- 
siduous and  skilful  employment' of   the 
press.     They  cir<;ulated  appeals  to.  tiie 
antient  loyalty  of  the^  nation,  addressed; 
exhortations  and  proinisks  of  reward  to; 
the  military  and  to  persons  in  difio^,  (and# 
represeitMd  the  republic  itself  as  ia  a.atate) 
of  fluctbattOQ  and  about  to  be  destroyed*    . 
Their  efforta  were  not    entirely   without  \ 
reward.      A^  ^considerable  number  of  the  . 
pnblic  functtoftaries  nefttsed  to  reo^w  tbeic; 
2x 
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oath  of  hatred  to  monarchy ;  the  two 
parlies  charged  each  other  \vith  bribery 
and  corruption,  and  their  passions  were 
daily  more  incensed  by  the  violence  avd 
malevolence  of  their  reciprocal  aspersions. 
The  directory,  however,  (Obtained  a  decree, 
that  *^  every  elector,  previously  to  his 
entrance  upon  his  functions,  should  formally., 
declare  his  attachment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  third  year,  and  pledge  himself  to 
defend  4 1  and  the  republic  to  the  .utmost  of 
his  abilities." 

This  decree  evinced  the  superiority  of 
tfa'e  strenuous  republicans  in  the  legislature, 
but  it  was  not  decisive  of  the  contsst. 
Both  parties  exerted  themselves  with  the 
utmost  energy;  Tl>e  -opponents  of  the 
tulihg  party  endeavoured  to  distress  them 
by  callmg  for  a  strict  investigation  of  their 
proceedings  relative  to  the  war,  and  by 
recommending  pacific  councils  as  essential 
%o  the  national  welfare.  They  accomplished 
the  repeal  of  certain  severe  laws  against 
the  royalists,  enacted  during  the  tyranny 
<^.Robei8pierre,'  and  procured  a  degree  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  ^he  republican 
clubs,  by  formally  prohibitiiig  all  meet- 
iogs  for  political  discussion,  tinder  heavy 
fienldties. 

These  tireufaistanoes  afforded  matter 
«f  triMvph  to  the  royalists  and  the.  ad* 
tocates  of'  moderation,  but  added  nothing 
fo  their  strength.  On  the  contrary^  tliey 
enabled  the  .democrats  to  render  them 
adions  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  by  repr^ 
senling  them  as  enemies  to  liberty.  It  also 
iAt9^B8led  the  army  in-  the  cause  of  govern* 
•ment,  and  gave  it  the  vigorous  support  of 
the  generals  who  were  leading  the  rspub* 
lican  ibrces  to  victory,  and,  by  their 
achievements  were  con&*minlg  the  as*., 
cendancy  Which  the  French  republic  had 
acquired  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Buonaparte    embraced    the    opportiinity 

firesented  by  the  anniversary  of  the  revo- 
ution  to  deciarid  his  resolution  to  maintain 
the  republican  cause,  and  admonisfaed  his. 
troops  to  beware  of  the  connter-retolutiou- 
ary  designs  now  in  agitalioa.  '  Joubert^ 
Massena,  Angereau,  Bemadotte,  Vignoile; 
.and  Hoche,  ail  manifested  th6  same  zeal 
do  support  the  existing  system  of  go^'eiii- 


ment  and  the  present  administration  : 
they  declared  their '  abhorrence  of  their 
adversaries,  and  especially  of  the  priests, 
whom  |;hey  accused  of ''  heating  the  heads, 
aqd  sharpening  the  daggers,  of  the  enemies 
of  the  republic." 

While  the  nation  was  distracted  by 
tlie  inflammatory  harangues  and  publica- 
tions of  the  several  parties,  the  directory 
itself  was  divided.  Barras,  Reubel,  and, 
L^revillere,  were  strenuous  advocates  for 
republican  government.  CItrnot  and  Bar* 
thelemy  were  thought  to  entertain  senti- 
ments more  favorable  to  the  opposition ; 
and  these  last  derived  confidence  in  them* 
selves  from  the  countenance  of  Pichegrii 
and  others,  whose  service  in*  civil  and 
military  capacities  had  given  them  cou- 
sidetable  itmuence  in  the  nation. 

The  violent  feuds  which  this  difTerence 
of  principles  and  opposition  of  interests^ 
occasioned,  w^e  carried  to  a  greater  height 
by  an  ordfer  from  the  directory  for  the 
approach  of  a  strong  body  of  troops  within 
seven  leagues  of  Paris.  When  questioned 
by  their  opponents,  they  justified  the 
measure  by  msisting  on  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  commonwealth  from  the 
machinations  of  the  roy^tlists,  aiid  declared 
V  that  they  should  think  themselves  guilty 
of  treason .  were  they  to  conceal  from  their 
fellow-citizena  or.  from  .their  troops,,  the 
attempts,  which  were  carried  oh  to  effect 
a  counter-revolution/'.  Confident  in  the 
support  of  the  army,  they  now  determined 
to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue  by  still  more 
decisive  measures.  Affecthi^  to  appre- 
hend that  the  conspiracy  which  they  had 
before  announced  was  on  the  .  point  of 
execution,  they  ordered.  Angereau,  whom 
Buonaparte  had  sent  to  Pans  under  pre- 
tence of  business,  to  arrest  certain  of  the 
national  representatives  and  conduct  them 
to  the  Temple  prison.  A  proclamation  was 
then  issued,  that  whoever  should  propose 
the  restoration  of  royalty,  tlie  re-establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  1793,  or  the 
elevation  of  any  one  of  the  Orleans  family 
to  the  throne,  should  be  shot.  To  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  at  large^  an 
address  was  published,  importing  that 
^  th«  citizens  would  shudder  with  horror, 
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Vflien-  the  J ,  should  be  apprised    by   the 
evidence  at^out  to'  be  laid  before  them  of 
the  plots  entered  ioto  i^aiost  their  persons, 
and  their  dearest  rights  and  possessions/' 
This  address  was  preparatory  to  the  final 
measures  about  to  be  adopted.      Under 
the   plausible  pretence    of   preventing   a 
renewal  of  the  horrors  of  the  civil  v^ar,  i 
number  of  resolutions  were    adopted  in 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  among 
others   by  which  the  transactions  of  the 
primary,  communal,  and  electoral  assem- 
blies, 111  fifty  departments,   were  declared 
illegal  :    the  persons  elected  by  them  to 
public  offices  and  to  seats  in  the  legislature 
were  compelled  to  resign   them,  and  the 
directory  were  empowered  to    nominate 
to  jthe  situation^  vacated  by  the  first  of 
these    clasdeg.      By    another    resolution, 
Carnot  and   Barthelemy,  members  of  the 
executive  directory,  eleven  members  of  the 
council  of  Elders,  foijty-two  members  of 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  ten  other 
persons,  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
to  any  place  appointed  by  the  directory. 
Bcvsides  the  two  members  of  the  directory, 
already  mentioned,  there  were  among  the 
prpscribed^  names,    those    of   Pichegru, 
Boissy  d'Attglas,  Dumolard,  Desmolieres, 
Viflaret,  Joyense,  a  naval  officer  of  high 
repute,  Pastoret,  general  Miranda,  Cochon, 
late  minister  of  police,  and  others  who  had 
distinguished   themselves  in    various  de- 
partments of  the  state. 

The  prevailing  faction,  though  they 
were  persuadt^d  that  this  violent  proceeding 
was  necessary  to  the  security.*  of  their 
power,  were  sensible  of  the  impression 
which  such  an  outrage  against  the  constitu- 
tion would  produce  on  the  minds  of*  the 
people.  The  council  of  Five  Hundred 
therefore  published  an  address  to  the 
nation,  vindicating  their  resolutions  on 
the  principle  of  state  necessity,  and  as  the 
only  expedient  by  which  they  could  hope 
to  frustrate  the  horrid  design^  of  the 
proscribed  persons,  for  the  ruin  of.  the 
republic;  It  was  justly  alleged,  horwever^ 
by  those  who  condemned  the  measure, 
that  the  accijised  persons  positively  denied 
the  charge,  that  even  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  had  not  been  prdved,  and  that 


to  pass  sentence  witfaoiil  bringing  them 
to  an  open  trial,  implied  a  conviction  that 
they  would  not  be  found  guilty  before  an* 
impartial  jury. 

Whatever  weight  these  representations* 
miglit  have  with  the  public  mind,  it  was 
a  subject  of  just  regret  to  every  man  of 
reflection  free  from  the  influence  of  party 
spirit,  that,  after  nine  years  of  civil  dis- 
sension,  after  repeated  changes    of  con-  . 
stitution,    and    after    the .  most    mature 
deliberations  of  the   wis^est    men  in    the, 
French     dominions,     France    w^s    only 
delivered  from  the  yoke  of  a  mild   and 
enfeebled  despotism,  to  be  subjected  to- 
the  iron  pressure  of  a  tyrannical  oligarchy. 
Nor  did  the  philanthropist,  the  philosopher^; 
and  the  man  of  virtue,  survey  the  general; 
aspect  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.* 
without  regret  for  the  past,  and  the  ai08t» 
melancholy  Anticipations    of    the  future. 
The  misfortunes  of  our  own-  country  at 
this  period  would  have  overwhelmed  the 
most  ardent  patriots  of  the  soil  with  dismay 
and  despondency,  had  not  the  valor  of  our ' 
naval   heroes,    and   the  consciousness  of 
our  most  eminent  statesmen,  that  we  were 
hazarding  our  safety  and   existence  in  a 
just  cause,  confirmed   the  energy  of  the 
government,  and  supported  the^  spirits  of 
the  people.     Distressing  as  were  the  evils 
which  jnust  always  arise  to  a  commercial 
country    from  the  depression    of  public 
credit,  and  the  establishment  of  a  paper 
currency,  the  English  nation  wa^  at.  this 
moment   threatened    by    a    sfill    greater 
calamity.     In  the  midst  of  our  pecuniary 
embarrassments,     the.    government    was 
alarmed  by  a  mutinous  disposition  which 
made  its  appearai^c^ii^  the  navy.    No  event 
could  have  beeu  more  alarming  to  English- 
men than  the  defection  of  its  sailors  at  an 
instant  when  we  were  struggling  with  all 
the  difficulties  and  clangers  of  foreign  war. 
Had  bur  naval  bulwarks  been  destroyed, 
our  only  fortress  would  have  been  at  once 
dismantled,  and  we  should  have  remained 
at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  who  considered 
his  own  safety  as  involved  iu  the  ^ubversioi^. 
of  the  British  power. 

'The  spirit  of  the  mutiny  was  first,  dis- 
covered in  the  fleet  lying  at  Fortsjnouth  i 
.2m  2  -  "   • 
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by  «tiaiiyroims  letters  addreMtd  to  lor4 
[{•OMre,  first  lord  of  the  admirialty.    Whw 
tlie  g^reatbody  of  the  people  or  auumerouB 
class  of  men  are  to  be  made  the  iostru* 
iDeuts  of  the  indirect  defsigus  of  disaffected 
persons  against  the  state,  their  first  object 
,  lA  the  selection  or  inrention  of  a  pretext 
by  which   to  justify  tiieir  machinations. 
The  smallness  of  their  pay  •wras  the  first 
resorted  to  by  the  sailors  on  this  occaaion» 
tod  its  justice  could  not  be  denied  by  any 
one  who  compared  the  prices  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  with  those  which  they 
bore  in    the  reign   of  Charles   II.  when 
the  wages,  of  seamen  were  last  considered. 
Little  regard  being  paid  to  these  Jetters, 
an  unaniirioua  agreement  was  entered  into, 
that  no  ship  should  heave  her  anchor  till 
i^edress  of  grievances  should  be  obtained. 
On  the  ISth  of  April,  lord  Bridport  ordered 
the  signal  for  weighing  ancho^  but,  instead 
of  obeying,  the  sailors  in  the  queen  Char- 
lotte, lord  Howe's  own  ship,  set  up  three 
cheers    as    the    signal    for    commencing 
mutiny,  and  every  other  ship  follow^  the 
exampfe.    Th^  officers  used  their  utknost 
exertions  to  recall  the  sailors  to  obedience^ 
but     their     attempts    were    ineffectual; 
Delegates  were  appointed  by  the  crews^ 
who  held  their  conferences  in  lord  Howe's 
cabin,  where  the  most  solemn  engagements 
were  made  to  support  the  common  cause. 
An  oath  was  administered  to  every  man 
in  the  fleet;    ropes  were  then  reefed  to 
the  yard-arms  of  the  ships  as  the  signal 
of    the    punishment    that  awaited   those 
who  might  betray  the  bause,  and  several 
.officers,  particularly  obnoxious  to    their 
respective  crews,  were  sent  ashore.     In 
the  mean  time,  though  the  admiral  could 
not  lead  his  fleet  to  sea,  both  he  and  the 
4>fficers  were   treated    with  the  greatest 
attention  and  respect,  and  the  routine  of 
naval  duty  was  regularly  performed.     On 
the  t9th,  two  petitions,  one  to  the  admiralty 
'^nd  the  other  to  the  house  of  commons, 
1?ere  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates.     The    petition    to   the    commons 
atated  in  very  correct  and  respectful  Ian- 

Siftge  the  inadequacy  of  their  pay,  and 
eir  inftiriorftyin  variousr  respects  t^  the 
Aoldiers^    Their  petition  to  the  admiralty^ 


stated  the  low  rate  of  their  pay,  .and  ih^ 
insufficiency  of  their .  allowance  of  pro- 
visions ;  demandijig^  at  the  same  time,  the 
liberty  of  going  ashore  while  in  harbor, 
and  the  continuance  of  pay  to  wounded 
seamen  till  they  should  be  cured  and  dis- 
charged. 

The  government  was  so  greatly  alarmed 
by  these   proceedings,  that  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  went  down  to  Portsmouth, 
to  inspect,  in  person,  the  transactions  of 
the  fleet.      Convinced  of  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  the  sailors  to  persist  in  their 
demands,  and  aware  of  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences that  must  arise  if  the  defenders 
of  the  country  should  continue  refractory, 
they  authorised  lord  Bridport  to  inform 
the     insurgents,    that    an    ajugmentation 
of  pay,    and    a    redress  of  their    other 
complaints,  should  be,  if  their  influence 
with  the  king  extended  so  far,  proposed 
to  parliament.     The  del^ates  answered, 
that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  crew 
to  agree  to  nothing  that  should  not  be 
sanctioned  by  parliamejat  and  guaranteed 
by  the  king's  proclamation.    This  decla- 
ration being  made  in  a  conference  with 
several    commanders,    admiral    Gardiner 
was  so  violently  irritated,  that  he  seized 
one  •of  the  delegates  by  the  collar,  and 
swore  that  he  wotild  have  them  all  hanged 
with  every  fifth  man  throughout  the  fleet. 
The  sailors  were  so  much  exasperated  by 
his  conduct,  that  this  brave  officer,  with 
difficulty  esoaped  alive :  the  ships  loaded 
their  guns  and  prepared  for  defence.     On 
the  next  day,  however,  they  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  stating  the 
motives  of  their  conduct  on  the  preceding 
day;   and  another  to  lord  Bridport,  ex- 
pressing for  him  personally,  the  highest 
respect  and  attachment.    On  the  2Srd  of 
May,  bis  lordship,  pathetically  addressing 
his  crew,   informed   them    that    he    had 
brought  along  with  him  a  redress  of'  all 
their  grievances,  and   the  pardon  of  the 
king   for    past    indiscretions    and    delin- 
quencies.   These  assurances  being  com- 
municated to  the  other  crew%  were  ac^ 
cepted  after  some  deliberation,  and  every 
sailor  returned  to  his  duty.    For  a  fort- 
night the  fleet  remaiaed  tr^squil^  expecting 
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ftoth  parUaihent  a  eonfinBation  of  their 
deaiandB;  but,  perceiving  or  imagining 
tbat  no  steps  were  taken  for  that  parpo^e, 
they  teoewed  their  ibrmer  menaces. 
Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  the  govern* 
ntent  dispatched,  as  the  most  proper  person 
to  quell  the  tumult,  lord  Howe,  who  vras 
beloved  throughout  the  fleet.  This  iU 
lastripus  commander,  having  pledged  his 
honor  to  the  seamen  that  government  would 
faithfully  perform  its  promises,  they  de- 
clared their  unlimited  c;onfidence  in  lord 
Howe's  assurance,  and  returned  to  their 
duty.  A  mutinous  disposition  ^ich  had 
also,  appeared  at  Plymouth  subsided  on 
hearing  of  these  transactions  at  Ports-' 
mouth. 

Parliament  immediately  proceeded  fo 
take  into  consideration  the  demands  of 
the  seamen.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  an  augtnentation  of  pay  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  as  necessary,  both  in 
justice  and  in  policy ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
these  compliances  of  government,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislature,  would  have 
prevented  any  further  tnmnlts.  ^  But  this 
reasonable  expectation  was  in  a  short  time 
wholly  disappointed  by  a  fresh  mutiny 
irhich  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore, 
on  the  22nd  of  May.  On  that  day  the 
crews  took  possession  of  their  respective 
ships,  and  elected  del^ates  to  preside 
over  them,  who  drew  up  a  statement  of 
their  demands  and  transmitted  them  to 
the  Ibrds  of  the  admiral  ty.  These  demands 
were  much  more  extensive  than  those  of 
the  seamen  at  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
and  from  their  exhorbitance  did  not  appear 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  On  the 
6th  of  June,  in  the  moriiing,  the  fleet  at  the 
Nore  was  joined  by  the  Agamemnon, 
Ardent,  Leopard,  and  Iris,  men  of  war,  and 
the  Ranger  sloop,  all  of  whidh  ships  had 
deserted  from  admiral  Duncan.  When 
the  admiral  found  himself  deserted  by  part 
of  his  fleet,  he  culled  together  the  crew  of 
his.  own  ship  and  addressed  them  in  the 
following  speech. 

"My  lads, 

I  once  more  call  yoti 
together  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  from^  what 


I  have  lately  seen :  ^  disaffection  of  the 
fleets,  i  call  it  disafiectioa,  for  the  €rew» 
have  no  grievances.  To  be  deserted  by 
my  fleet  in  the  face  of  an  enetaiy,  is  a 
disgrace,  I  believe,  which  never  before 
happened  to  a  British  admiral ;  nor  coiild 
I  have  supposed  it  possible.  My  greatest 
comfort  under  Ood  is,  tbat  I  have  been 
supported  by  the  officers,  seamen,  and 
idarines^  of  tikis  ship  ;  for  which,  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  gratitude.  I  request 
you  to  receive  my  most  sincere  thanks* 
1  flatter  myself  much  good  may  result  frooa 
such  an  example,  by  bringing  those  deluded 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  which  they 
owe  not  only  to  tiieir  king  and  coqntry^ 
but  to  themselves. 

^*  The  British  navy  hais  ever  been  the 
support  of  that  liberty  which  was  handed 
down  by  our  ancestors;  and  which,  I  trusty 
we  shiill  maintain  to  the  latest  posterity; 
and  that  ^an  obIt  be  done  by  unauiniity 
and  obedience.  This  ship's  comp&ny,  and 
others  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  loyalty  and  good  order,  are,  and 
ought,  and^  doubtless  will  deserve  to  be, 
the  favorites  of  a  grateful  country.  They 
will  also  have  from  their  inward  feelings, 
a  comfort  which  will  be  lastibg,  and  not 
like  the  floating  and  false  confidence  of 
th0se  who  have  swerved  from  their  duty. 

*'  It  has  often  been  my  pride,  with  you 
to  look  into  the  Texel,  and  see  a  (be  which 
dreaded  coming  out  to  itieet  its.  My  pride 
is  now  humbled  indeed  ;  my  feelings  are 
not  easy  to  be  expressed  ;  our  cup  has 
overflowed  and  made  us  wanton.  The 
all-wise  Providence  has  given  as  this  check 
as  a  warning,  and  I  hope  we  shall  improve 
by  it  On  him  then  let  us  trusty  where 
our  only  security  can  be  found.  I  find 
there  are  many  good  men  among  us  ;  for 
my  own  part  I  have  had  foil  confidence 
of  M  in  this  ship,  and  once  more  beg  to 
express^  niy  approbation  of  your  conduct, 

**  May-dod,  who  has  thus  far  conducted 
you,  continue  to  do  so,  and  may  the  British 
navy,  the  glory  and  supjiort  ai  our  country; 
be  restored  to  its  wonted  splendor,  and  be 
hot  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but  the 
terror  of  the  world- 

''  But  ttias  can  only  be  effected  hf-% 
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strict  adherence  to  our  duty  and  obedience^ 
and  let  us  pray  that  the  Almighty  God 
Biay  keep  iis  in  the  right  way  of  thinking* 
God  blessyou  all.'* 

An  address    so    nnassuming,    modest, 
and  piQu^;  was  in  full  aocordance  i^ith 
the   character,  of  the  venerable  speaker, 
whose   services,  even  at  this  period,  der 
served   the    gratitude  and    adinirfttion  of 
his  country.     Adam .  Dqncan    was    the 
second  son  of  Mr.  Duncan  of  Lnndie,  by 
a  daughter,  of  MnHaldane,  of  Glen^agl6s^ 
in  the  county  of  Perth;     He  w^  bom  in 
the7ear  1731,  and  at  a  proper  age  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  Dundee,  where,  w  I  am 
informed  by  a   surviviqg    contemporsu^y, 
he  remained  till  he.  had   arrived   at   his 
fourteenth  year,  and  gave  early  proofs  of 
a  clear  and  strong  understanding.      Soon 
after  quitting  school,  he  was  sent  to  sea, 
and  having  served   during  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  that  was  concluded  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  was  appointed,  at 
the  re-commencement  of  hostilities,  to  the 
rajik  of  lieutenant    He  bad,  by  this  time, 
readhed  his  twentieth  year,  and  was  so 
remarkably  distinguished  by  strength  and 
beauly,  that  the  passengers  in  the  streets 
stood  still  to  gaze  with  admiration.      In 
the  seven .  years*  war,  though  the  public  is 
not  aoquainted  with  the  particular  services 
of^Mr.  Dttn<«an,  yet  we  may  judge  them 
to  have  been  highly  meritorious  from  their 
effect ;  as  without  any  influence  but  that 
of  bis  personal  character,  he  was  early  in 
the  war  appointed  post-captain.    The  first 
ship  which  be  commanded  in  that  capacity 
was  the  Valiant     During    the  war   he 
gained  the  iaver'and  esteem  of  rear-admiral 
Keppet,  who  hoisted    his  flag  on  board 
captain  Doocan's  ship^  when  about  to  set 
saiKas  second  in  command,  on  the  expe* 
dition  against  the    Havannah.     Captain 
Duncan  added Jgreatly  to  his  naval  reputa* 
tion  during  this  expedition,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  prize- 
money,  which  rendered  his  circumstances 
easy  and  independent.    From  the  peace 
of  Paris    to   the  American  .  war    nothing 
.  occurred  to  call  his  abilities  into  action. 
In  1777,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr« 


Puiidas,  the  'president  of  the  ^^tobargb 
Gourt  of  justiciary,  and  in  the  foflo^iog 
year  the  rnpture  with  France  requiring 
an   augmentation   of   the    navy,    captaia 
Duncan  was  appointed  to  command  a  ship 
of  the.  line.    In  1779,  he  formed  one  oC 
the  court-martial  which  sat  on   admiral 
Keppel,  and  soon  afterwards  sfiiled  with 
admiral  Rodney,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  engagement  off  Cape  Fiunisterre* 
IProm  thence  he  proceeded  to  Gibraltar, 
and  in  the  subsequent  year  ranged  the 
West  Indian  seas.    On  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace,  he  con  tinned  for  some  time  in  actual 
service,  but  his  ship  being  at  length  put 
outof  commicrsion,  he  retired  to  Edinburglu 
In  1789,  when  preparations  were  making 
for   supporting    the    Orange   interest  in 
Holland,  he  was  .  made   a   rear^dmiral ; 
but  the  dispute  connected  with  that  object 
fiaving  been  for  the  time  abandoned,  he 
was  not  called  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
station.    In  1793,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
I'ank  of  vice-admiral,  ancf  not  long  aft^r. 
this  event,  bis  brother,  colonel  Duncan  of 
Lundie,  dying,  be  became  representative 
of  his  father's  house,  and  heir  to  the  estate. 
In  1795,  he  became  admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  com^ 
mand  of  the  North  sea  fleet.     In  1795^ 
he  fiUed^  that  station,  and  prevented  the 
Dutch   fleet  from  leaving  their  ports,  or 
co-operating  with  the  designs  of  the  re- 

Eublic^ns  ;  an  important  service  which 
e  effectually  performed  during  the  s^ere 
and  boisterous  winter,  immediately  pte- 
ceding  the  mutiny  of  the  fleet 

His  harangue  to  the  sailors  at  'this 
critical  period  was  well  calculated  from 
its  simplicity  and  truth,  to  touch  the 
human  heart,  and  the  whole  ship's  crew 
were  deeply  affected.  They  declared  their 
resolution  to  abide  by  the  admiral  in  life 
or  deiath  ;  tlieir  example  was  followed  by 
all  the  remaining  ships ;  and  the  ad^ 
miral,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  so 
considerable  a  part  of  his  squadron, 
repaired  tp  his  station  off  the  coast  of  > 
Holland ;  resolved,  notwithstanding  the 
late  unpropitious  event,  to  provoke,  if 
possible,  the  enemy  to  battle. 
The  principal  person  at  the  h^ad  of  the 
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mntioy*  Was  Rkhard  Parka*,  a  ^nan  ti 
K4pe(itable  abilfties,  decent  edudation, 
and  resolute  disposition.  Admiral  Back^ 
ner,  the  coQimanding  officer  at  the  Nore^ 
.  was  dji;ectedl  by  the  lords  of  the  admiral  ty» 
to  inform  the  seameii  that  their  demands 
were  totally  incoosistant  with  the  good 
order  and  regulations  necessary  to  be  ob^, 
serred  in  the  navy,  and  could  not  for  that' 
reason  be  acceded  to ;  but  that,  on  return^ 
ing  to  their  duty,  they  would  receive  the 
king's  pardon  for  their  breach  of  obedi- 
ence. To  this  offer  Parker  replied  by  a 
declaration,  that,  the  seamen  had  nnani* 
inously  determined  to  keep  possession  of 
.  the  fleet  until  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
liad  repaired  it  the  Nore,  and  redressed 
the  grievances  which  had  been  laid  before 
them. 

In  order  tp  put  an  end  with  all  possibly 
expedition  to  a  mutiny  that  appeared  so 
dangerous,  lord  Spencer,  lord  Arden,  and 
admiral  Young,  hastened  immediately  to 
Sheereess,  and  held  a  board,  at' which 
Parker  and  the  other  delegates  attended*; 
bnt  their  behaviour  was  so  audacious,  that 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  returned  to  town 
without  the  least  success.  The  principal 
subject  of  complaint  on  the '  part  of  the 
mutineers  was  the  unusual  distribution 
ef  prize  [money,  for  the  omission  of  which 
they  loudly  blamed  their  fellow-seamen 
at  Portsmouth.  On  the  return  of  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  from  Sheerness,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  offering  bis 
majesty's  pardon  to  all  mutineers  who 
.should  immediately  return  to  their  duty ; 
indicating  at  the  same  time  that  admiral 
Buckner  was  the  proper  pcfrson  to  be 
applied  to  on  such  an  occasion.  AH  the 
buoys  were  removed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  and  from  the  neighbouring 
coast,  a  precaution  by  which  any  vessels 
attempting  to  escape,  would  be  rendered 
incapable  of  directing  their  course  in 
safety.  Preparations  were  otade  at  Sheer- 
ness for  an  attack  fi-om  the  mutinous  ^ps, 
which  had  manifested  indications  of  an 
iutentioa  to  bombard  that  place,  and 
furnaces  and  ied-hot  balls  Were  kept  in 
readiness. 

iimboldened  by  th^  aibrength  of  men  and 


sbipping.in  their  handstand  resolved  to 

Eerseverauce  in  their  demands'  till  they 
ad  extorted  a  compliance,  the  mutineers- 
pro^c^eded  to  secure  a  sjupply  of  provisions 
for: that  purpose,  by  seizing  two  vessels 
laden  with  stores,  and  sent  notice  ashore 
that  they  intended  to  block  up  the  Th^mies 
and  cut  otf  all  communication  betweeu 
London  and  the  sea.  They  began  the 
execution  of  this  menace  by  mooring  four 
of  their  vessels  across  the  ^moiith  of  the 
river,  and  intercepting  several  ships  tliat 
were  coming  from'  the  metropolis. 

They   now    changed   tlieir    system    of 
delegation,  and,  to  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  too  much  power  by  any  individuaT,  the 
ojBice  of  president  was   entrusted  to  no 
one  longer  than  a  day,  '  Their  design  in 
tliis  alteration  was  t<y  secure  themselves 
from  the  treachery  which  might  possibly 
arise,  were    the  authority    conferred    for. 
a  length    of   time!      They   dreaded  the 
effects  which  might  accrue  from  the  secret 
negotiation^,    or    the    open  liberality    of 
government.     In  addition  to  this  precaii^ 
tion,  they  compelled  those  'ships  of  which 
they  suspected  the  crews  to  be  wavering 
in  their  cause,  to  take  their,  station  in  the 
midst  of  the  others.     But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  precautions,  two  vessels  eluded 
their  vigilcnce,  and  effected  their  escape. 
While   these   transactions  excited  in  th^ 
nation  the  utmost  alarm*  they  were  violently 
reprobated  by  the  seamen  belonging  to  the 
two  divisions  of  the  fleet  lying  at  Ports* 
mouth  aqd  Plymouth.     They   addressed 
an  admonition   to  their  fellow-seamen  at 
the  Nore,  warmly  condemning  their  pro- 
ceedings as  a  scandal  to  the  name  of  British 
sailors,  exhorting  them  to  be  content  with 
the  indulgence  already  granted  by  go  vera* 
ment,  and  to  return  to  their  duty  without 
insisting  on  greater  concessions  than  had 
been  deroauded  by  the  rest  of  the  navy. 
These  warnings    proved   ineffectual :  the 
delegates    commissioned   lord   Nbrtliesk, 
whom    they  had    kept  confined    in    the 
Montague,  which  he  commanded,  to  repair 
to  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  fleet,  and 
to  acquaint  him  with   the  conditions  ou 
which  they  were  ready  to  deliver  up  the 
ships^. .  ITh^e  petition  which  he  was  charged 
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to  lay  before  his  majesty  was  highly  respect- 
ful and  loyal,  but  aboQaded  with  the  most 
bitter  invectives  against  his  ministers. 
It  req^uired  a  fnll  and  unconditional  com- 
pliance with  all  their  demands,  and 
threatened,  on  refusal,  to  put  immediately 
to  sea.  Lord  Northesk  undertook  to 
convey  their  petition,  hot  ''told  them  that, 
from  the,  unreasonable  chiaracter  of  its 
contents,  he  could  not  flatter  them  with 
the  hope  of  success.  No  answer  being 
returned  to  the  message,  and  information 
being  brought  tp  the  fleet  that  the  nation 
at  large  disapproved  of  their  conduct  and 
proceedings,  divisions  took  place  among 
the  delegates,  and  several  of  the  ships,  after 
much  Uoodshed,  and  many  severe  con* 
flicts,  deserted  the  others.  The  mutineers, 
pow  despairing  of  accomplishing  their 
designs,  struck  their  flag  of  mutiny  :  every 
tihip  was  left  at  its  own  command,  and  they 
all  gradually  returned  to  their  obedience. 
Parker  was  seized  and .  imprisoned  ;  and, 
after  a  solemn  trial  on  board  the  Neptune,' 
sentenced  to  death.  He  sufferea  with 
coolness  and  intrepidity,  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  his  sentence.  *  With  him  the 
otlfer  chief  ringleaders,  after,  full  proof  of 
their  guilt,  were  condemned  and  executed  ; 
but  mercy  immediately,  or  at  a  more  distant 
period,  was  extended  to  the  rest.  .  This 
mutiny,  so  nmch  more  dangerous  than  that 
in  the  other  fleet,  attracted  the  most  serious 
attention  of  pq^rliament,  to  which  it  was 
communicated  by  a  message  from  the  king : 
measures  were  adopted  for  preventing 
<^ommunication  between  the  well  afieot^d 
and  the  present  mutineers  ;  and  precau- 
tions were  adopted  to  prevent  and  punish 
future  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  their  allegiance.  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  a  bill  purporting  that  persons 
who  should  endeavor  to^educe  soldiers 
or  sailors  from  their  duty,  or  instigate  them 
to  mutinous  practices,  or  commit  any  act 
of  mutiny,  or  form  any  mutinous' assem- 
blies, should,  on  conviction,  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony  and  suffer  death.  Having 
suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  sailors, 
government  turned  its  attention  to  the 
army,  which  complained  of  the  smallness 
of  its  pay,  which  had  been  increased  about 


two  years  before,  and  a  further  augmenta* 
tion  was  established,- by  which  the  stipend 
of  the  soldier  was  £xed  at  one  shilling  per 
day.'  It  is  not  often  that  government 
anticipates  the  just  complaints  of  the 
neople  by  unconstrained  acts  of  justice; 
and  the  measures  pursued  in  fevor  of  the 
army  were  the  unwelcome  and  involuntary 
consequence  of  the  spirit  displayed,  how* 
ever  wickedly  aod  injudiciously,  by  their 
rivals  on  the  watery  element. 

During  the  present  year,  the  war  Hetweea 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  chiefly, 
confined  to  naval  operations,  .in  which  the 
former  was  uniformly  victorious.  The 
executive  directory  had  frequently  threaten-' 
ed  this  country  with  invanon ;  but  thmr 
first  experiment  of  the  kind  was  a  mere 
burlesque  unworthy  of  a  great  nation^  and 
calculated  only  to  excite  the  derision  of 
the  English;  That  part  of  the  coast  of 
Devonshire  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  British  channel  was,  on  tli/s  22mi 
of  February,  thrown  into,  consternation  by 
the  appearance  of  thnee  frigates,  whic^ 
entered  the  small  harbor  of  IlfracombiB(» 
.scuttled  some  merchant  ships»  au4^  en* 
deavored  to  destroy  every  vessel  va  th^ 
port.  From  this  place  they  soon  depart^, 
standing  across  the  channel  .towards  the 
side  of  Pembroke.  They  were  discovered 
from  the  heights  above  St.  Bride's  bay,  as 
they  were  steering  round  St.  David's  head. 
They  afterwards  durected  their  course 
towards  Fishguard,  and  came  to  anchor 
in'  a  small  Imy  not  far  from  Jjanonda 
church,  at  which  place  they  hoisted  French 
colours,  and  put  out  their  bo^ts.  -  They 
completed  their  debarkation  on  the  morn^ 
ing  of  the  83rd,  when  numbers  of  theai 
traversed  the.  country  in  ^search  of  pro* 
visions,  plundering  such  houses  as  they 
found  abandoned,  but  offering  little  mo- 
les^tion  to  those  inhabitants  who  remained 
in  their  dwellings.  The  alarm  which  they 
had  first  created,  soo^  subsided,  as  their 
numbers  did.  not  exceed  1400  men,  wholly 
destitute  of  artillery,  though  possessed  of 
70  cart46ads  of  powder  and  ba^l,  together 
with  a  number  of  hand  grenades.  Though 
they  committed  no  acts  of  wanton  cruelty, 
two  of  the  natives  became  the  victiqis  of 
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th«>  own  temerity.  In  one  of  these  in- 
stances, a  Frenchman,  having  ^Surrendered 
and  delivered  up  his  musket,  the  English- 
man aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  the  but  eiid 
of  it,  when  self-preiservation  induced  the 
Frenchman  to  run  him  through  the  body 
With  his  bayonet  which  he  had  not  delivered 
up.  ImTiiediately  afterwards  the  in- 
vaders surrendered  themilelves  prisoners 
of  war  to  lord  Cawdor,  at  the  head  of  650 
men,  consisting  of  volunteers,  fencibles, 
and  yeomen  cavalry,  reinforced  by  a  mul- 
titude of  colliers,  who  augmented  his  num- 
bers without  increasing  his  strength. 

As  soon  as  the  frigates  had  completed 
the  debarkation,  they  set  sail  for  the  coast 
of  France,  but  were  captured  on  the  night 
of  the  ensuing  month,  while  siandiuff  in 
for  the  harbor  of  Brest,  by  the  St.  Fiorenzo 
and  Nymphe  frigates.  They* proved  to 
be  La  Resistance  of  48  guns,  and  La 
Constance  of  24.  They  were  conjectured 
by  many  individuals  to  be  insurgents  from 
La  Vendue,  who  had  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  republic,  but  whos^  prin- 
ciples rendered  them  unworthy  of 
confidence.  Others  imagined  them  to 
be  galley  slaves  and  criminals  of  various 
descriptions,  collected  from  the  prisons  of 
Brest,  and  sent  \o  this  country  in  a  moment 
of  arrogant  caprice.  The  officer,  however, 
commanding  the  expedition,  declared  that 
there  were  incorporated  with  his  whole 
force  600  veteran  soldiers.  It  has  been 
alleged,  in  favor  of  the  French  government, 
that  this  expedition  was  only  an  experi- 
ment ;  but,  if  that  apology  be  admitted, 
it  will  not  justify  the  inhumanity  of 
sacrificing  so  many  iujdividuals  to  the  mere 
suggestions  of  official  capfice. 

While  the  principal  fleets  of  France 
were  confined  within  their  own  ports, 
their  Dutch  and  Spanish  allies  were  dread- 
ful sufferers.  On  the  14th'  of  February, 
a  memorable,  action  took  place  off  St; 
Vincent,  between  a  Spanish  fleet  of  27 
sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Don  Joseph 
de  Cordova,  and  a  squadron  of  British 
ships  of  war,  under  sir  John  Jervig,  now 
lord  St.Yincent.  This  illustrious  noble- 
man was  born  in. the  year  1734,,  and  js 
dtiaseended  from  a  very  antient  and  repect- 
»    Vol.  I. 


able  family  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Swynfen  Jervis . 
esquire,  a  barrister  of  considerable  reputai/- 
tion,  who  filled  the  oflSces  of  counsel  to 
the  admiralty,  and  auditor  of  Greenwich 
hospital.  Lord  St.  Vincent's  mother  was 
the  sister  of  lord  chief-baron  Parker,  He 
entered  into  the  royal  navy  in  his  eleventh 
year,  and,  haviug  passed  with  drstinguisbed 
honor  through  the  different  gradations  of 
command,  wa$  raised,  in  1759,  to  the  rank 
of  post-captain.  Under  the  command  of 
lord  HawKe,  he  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  that  superior  practical  knowledge,  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  so  repeatedly 
and  so  severely  felt  by  the  enemies  of  his 
country. 

Thb  distinguished  skill  with  which  ad- 
miral Jervis  manoeuvred  the  Foudroyant 
on  the  ^th,  and  28th  of  July,  1778,  and 
the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  fougUt  the 
same  vessel  in  the  memorable  action  with 
the  French  ship,  the  Pegase,  in  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  1783,  have  been  the  sul^ject  of 
general  panygeric.  He  afforded,'  in  the 
engagement,  a  remarkable  instance  of  skill 
and  discipline ;  for,  though  it  lasted  nearly 
an  hour,  not  a  man  on  boand  the  Foudroyant 
was  mortally  wounded  ;  while  the  enemy's 
loss  consisted  of  no  fewer  than' eighty  men^ 
the  greater  part  of  Whom  were  *  killed 
For  his  gallant  exertions  on  this  occasion, 
his  lordship  was  rewarded  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath.  In  1787,  he  was  elevated .  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  ajnd 
in  1790,  promoted  to  that  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  White.  At  this  period  he  was  a 
declared  aupporter  of  the  measures  of 
opposition,  and  uniformly  acted  and  voted, 
with  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends.  Upon  the 
commenceid^ent  of  the  war,  he  thou^t  it 
due  to  his  country,  to  lay  aside  all  political 
prejudices,  and  all  attachment  to  party 
views.  He  therefore  made  an  offer  'of  his 
services  to  his  majesty's* ministers.  The 
tender  was  accepted  by  government,  and 
he  wad  appointed,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  the  command  of  the  squadrdn  which 
co-operated  with  sir  Charles  Gray,  in  the 
reduction  of  the  French  West  India  islands, 

Sarticularly    the  valuable    settlement  of 
Martinique.    In  less  than  aix  montba  he 
2n 
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returned  from  the  West  Indies,  and,  though 
he  performed  very  important  services  in 
the  bombardment  of  Cadiz,  and  [the  vigi- 
lence  with  which  he  guarded  the  Spanish 
ports,  yet  they  were  all  eclipsed  by  the 
victory  off  St.  Vincent.  The  ambition  of 
the  French  was  highly  inflamed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  preparations  against 
Bnglatid,  in  the  ports  of  Holland  and  of 
Spain.  Conformably  to  the  plans  of  the 
French  'apd  Spanish  ministers,  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  Spanish  navy 
was  to  have  effected  a  junction  with  the 
French  fleet,  at  Brest,  and,  after  being 
joined  by  a  numerous  squadron  of  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  they  were  intended  to  form 
collectively,  a  fleet  of  70  sail,  which  might, 
by  its  preponderance,  dispute  with  success 
the  naval  superiority  of  England. 

In  the  list  of  the  Spanish  fleet  intended 
for  Brest,  were  six  Vessels  of  110  guns, 
and  one  of  136.  Of  the  other  ships  com- 
posing this  formidable  armament,  two 
were  of  84,  and  eighteen  of  74  guns,  but 
they  were  manned  by  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  seamen.  The  Spanish  ministry 
imagined  'that  this  deficiency  might  be 
supplied  by  the  substitution  of  expert 
artillery-men  ;  but  the  number  even  of 
these  was  too  inconsiderable  to  enable  them 
to  contend  with  the  skill  and  courage  of 
British  seanien. 

The  squadron  destined  to  oppose  this 
armada  amounted  to  15  ships  of  the  line 
and  some  frigates.  On  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Jervis  descried  the  hostile  fleet. 
He  formed  his  line  with  wonderful  celerity, 
passed  through  the  Spanish  line,  separated 
one-third  of  their  vessels  from  the  main 
body,  and,  by  a  vigorous  cannonade,  com- 
pelled it  to  move  to  leeward.  After 
having  thus  broken  through  the  enemy's 
line  and  diminished  his  force  from  37 
ships  to  18,  he  perceived  that  the  Spanish 
admiral,  in  order  to  recover  his  superiority, 
was  endeavoring  ^to  join  the  separated 
ships,  by  wearing  round  the  rear  of  the 
British  lines.  But  commodore  Nelson, 
who  was  in  the  rearmost  ship,  directly 
Tcered,  and,  by  standing  towards  him,  pre- 
vented his  design.  His  ship,  the  Captain, 
of  74  guns,  no  sooner  passed  the  rear  of 


the  enemy,  than  he  gave  orders  to  wear, 
and     stand  ^  towards    the  Spaniards,  on 
the  other  tack,  in  the  execution  of  which 
undertaking,   he  came  along-side  of    the 
admirars     own     ship,      the     Santissima 
Trinidada.     Notwithstanding  the  superior 
force  of    this  enorqious  vessel,  and   the 
arrival  of  two  three-deckers  to  her  assist- 
ance, commodore  Nelson   continued   the 
conflict  till  the  appearance  of  the  Culloden^ 
and  the  Blenheim  determined  Cordova  to 
retire.     It  was  now  evident  that  victory 
would  declare  in  favor  of  the  British ;  for, 
while  the  advanced   division  was  closely 
engaged  with  the  centre  and   rear  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  the  admiral  intended  to  join 
in  the  manceuvres  of  the  detachment  under 
his  awn  immediate  command,  and  to  cap- 
ture them  one  by  one  as  they  retreated 
from  the  rest  of  his  fleet.     The  execution 
of  this  plan,  however,  was  prevented  by 
unforeseen  circumstances,  and  a  signal  was 
consequently  made  to  captain  Collingwood 
of  the  Excellent,  to  bear  up,  while  he  him- 
self, in  the  Victory,  went  to  leeward  of 
the  rearmost  ships   of    the  enemy.      In 
executing  his  orders,  captain  Collingwood 
passed  between  the  two  last  ships  of  the^ 
Spaniards,   and  gave  the    San   Isidro  so 
dreadful  a  broadside,  that  she  was  under 
the   necessity   of.  striking.      Collingwoed 
then  proceeded  to  the  I'eiief  of  the  Captain, 
which  was  closely  engaged  with  the  San 
Nicholas,  but,  before  his  arrival,  the  latter 
vessel  had  surrendered.     The  San  Joseph 
shared  the  same  fate.      The  Victory,  ^i 
the  same  time,  was  placed  on  the  lee  quarter 
of  the  Salvador  del  Mundo,  the  rear  ship 
of  the  enemy,    and   poured   into   her    so 
terrible    a    broadside,    that   she    struck 
her  colours.     In  the  mean  time,  that  part 
of    the   Spanish    fleet  which    had    been 
separated  from  its  main  body,  had  ^nearly 
rejoined  it,  with  four  additional  ships,  two 
of  which  had  arrived  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action.     This  was  a  strength 
more  than  equal  to  that  which  remained 
of  the  British   squadron,  after  so  severe 
an  engagement.      Had  the  conflict  been 
renewed,  there  remained  to  the  Spaniards 
13  ships  unhurt,  while  every  one  of  the 
15     originally     composing    the     British 
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Bquadron,  had"^  already  siiflfered  iii  the 
unequal  encounter.  It  drew  up  in  com 
pa^t  order,  expecting  the  most  vigorous 
eAb9*ts  on  .the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  retake 
his  lost  Teasels  ;  but  such  were  the  counte- 
nance and  position  of  the  British  squadron, 
ti)at  the  Spaniards,  though  so  powerfully 
reinforced,  did  not  dare  to  come  into  close 
action.  Their  fire  was  distant  and  inef- 
fectual, and  they  left  thq  British  to  move 
leisurely  off  with  the  four  captured  vessels  : 
the  slain  and  wounded  on  board  of  these 
alone,  amounted  to  600;  and,  on  board 
the  whole  of  the  British  squadron,  to  only 
naif  that  number.  The  amount  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  other  Spanish, 
ships  was  computed  equal  to  that  in  the 
vessels  that  were  taken.  So  singular  a 
display  of  courage,  skill,  and  good  fortune,, 
in  which  an  armada  of  27  sail  was  defeated 
by  a  fleet  of  15  sail,  deserved  and  obtained 
the  gratitude  of  the  community.  To  the. 
just  applauses  of  the  public  on  admiral 
Jervis,  government  added  the  honors  of 
the  peer  age,  bycreating  him  earl  of  St. 
Vincent,  in  order  to  perpetuate  together 
ivith  his  name,  the  memory  of  this  splendid 
and  important  achievement. 

The  vanquished  fleet  withdrew  to  Cadiz, 
whither^  it  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  victors,  ^ho  blockaded  it  so  closely, 
that  not  one  of  the  numerous  ships  of  force 
belonging  to  Spaili  in  that  capacious 
harbor,  dutst  venture  out  beyond  the  reach 
ef  the  powerful  batteries  erected  for  its 
defence.  The  British  squadron  remained 
for  some  time  within  sight  of  the  place, 
and  in  command  of  all  the  neighbouring  seas, 
capturing  numbers  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
»nd  performing  many ,  gallant  actions. 
Various  attempts  were  made  by  commodore 
kelson  lo  bombard  the  city ;  of  which  many 
^ere  disastrous^  and  only  one  partially 
succeeded. 

The  Batavian  republic,  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  antient  govern- 
ment in  Holland,  had  fitted  out  an  arma- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  summer,  cour 
sisting  of  four  ships  of  74  guns,  'five  of  68, 
two  of  64,  and  four  of  56.  They  were  in 
the  best  condition,  completely  manned ^ 
and  provided  with  every  requisite.    The 


command  \ias  given  to  admiral  de  Winter, 
an  officer  of  acknowledged  merit  in  his 
profession,  and  of  remarkable  intrepidity. 
His  principles  were  decidedly  republican  ; 
and  he  had  therefore  been  appointed  by 
the  French  to  superintend  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Dutch  marine,  and  afterwards 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet. 

A  violent  storm,  having  reduced  admiral 
Duncan  to  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Yarmouth  from  the  coast  of  Holland,  the 
Batavian  govern liieut  ordered  de  Winter 
to  sail  with  all  possible  expedition.  They 
were  influenced  by  the  hope  that  he  would 
be  able,  before  the  return  of  th^e  English 
admiral,  to  effect  his  passage  to  Brest, 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  In  this  expectation  they  were 
disappointed.  Apprized  by  the  signals 
of  his  advanced  cruizers  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  had  left  the  Texel,  Duncan,  on  the  ' 
10th  of  October,  sailed  from  Yarmouvh 
roads,  and,  reaching  the  coast  of  Holland 
late  in  the  evening,  stationed  his  squadron 
in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  regaining  the  Texel.  Early  ip  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  October,  he  descried 
the  Dutch  fleet  formed  in  line  of  battle 
about  nine  miles  to  leeward,  between 
Egmont  and  Camperdown.  To  prevent 
them  from  approaching  nearer  the  shore, 
Duncan  resolved  to  break  their  liqe. 
This  movement  was  accordingly  executed, 
and  admiral  Duncan  attacked  the  van  of 
I  he  Dutch,  and  admiral  Onslow  the  rear. 
The  ship  commanded  by  Duncan  lay 
nearly  three  hours  along  side  of  the  Dutch 
admiral  de  Winter,  and  the  conflict  between 
these  two  brave  commanders  was  remark- 
ably obstinate  and  destructive.  The  latter 
did  hot  strike  his  flag  till  all  his  masts  were 
^  overboard,  half  of  his  crew  were  slain  or 
wounded,  and  further  resistance  was  inpi* 
possible.  The  Dutch  vice-admiral  yielded 
to  admiral  Onslow,  after  he  had  been  re-.' 
duced  to  the  same  condition.  About  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  battle  termi^nated  in 
a  decisive  victory  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
Our  fleet  by  this  time  was  .within  five  miles 
of  the  shore,  and  in  no  more  than  'fiv« 
fathoms  water,  so  that  the  chief  care  of  . 
the  admiral  was  to  prevent  his  victoriot)^  • 
2n  2 
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fleet  from  being  entangled  in  the  shatlows^ 
This  necesssiry  precaution  and  the  ap- 
proach of  night;  compelled  him  to  discon- 
tinue the  pursrnit,  and  saved  from  destruction 
tt  remnant  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  Nx)  fewer, 
boivever,  were  captured^  than  eight  .ships 
of 'the  line,  two  vessels  of  56  guns,  and 
two  frigates.  The  loi^s  of  men  on  both 
sides  in  this  bloody  and  well-fought  bat- 
tle, was  considerable.  In  the  British 
squadron  it  amounted  to  700,  and  in  the 
Dutch  to  twice  that  number;  the  choicest 
iDf  their  seamen.  Such  was  the  result 
of  that  skill,  determination,  and  intrepidity, 
which  distinguished,  the  admiral  from  rthe 
beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict. 
The  victory  was  not  less  owing  to  the 
promptitude  and  judgment  which  carried 
the  British  fleet  between  the  enemy  and 
the  shore,  than  to  the  valor  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  seamen. 

Commodore  Nelson  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  admiral,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  the  isle  of  Teneriffe:  He  arrived 
kt  the  place  of  destination  on  the  4th  of 
July,  and  immediately  prepared  to  carry 
1h's  orders  into  execution.  No  individual 
could  have  been  selected  to  undertake  the 
enterprise,  more  worthy  by  his  past  ex- 
ploits of  the  confidence  of  his  country.  To 
trace  the  progress  of  this  illustrious 
clraracter  through  the  various  vicissitudes 
of  his  eventful  life  is  the  province  of  the 
biographer  rather  than  of  the  historian ; 
and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
the  record  of  those  events  which  more 
immediately  tended  to  contribute  to  his 
future  eminence,  and  to  -the  elucidation 
of  British  history. 

On  the  11  th  of  May,  in  the  year  1749, 
the  reverend  Edmund  Nelson,  son  of  the 
then  venerable  rector  of  Hillborough,  and 
•bimself  rector  of  Burnhara  Thorpe,  was 
married  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  sir 
Maurice  Snckling,  rector  of  Barsham,  in 
Suffolk,  andof  Woodton,  in  Norfolk,  and- 
prebendary  of  Westminster. 

By  this  union  the  Nelson  family  gained 
the  honor  of  being  related  to  the  noble 
families  of  Walpole,  Cholmondeley,  and 
TowDseAd  :  Miss  Suckling  being  the  grand- 


daughter of  sir  Charles  Turner,  Bart,  of 
Warham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Robert  Walpole  esauire,  of 
Houghton,  and  sister  to  sir  Robert  Walpole 
of  Woolterton,  whose  next  sister  was 
married  to  (Charles,  second  son  of  viscount 
Townsend. 

Of  these  virtuous  and  respectable  panents^ 
Horatio  Nelson  the  fifth  son,  ^  and  the 
sixth  child;  was  born  at  the  parsonage 
house  of  the  rectory  of  Burnham  Thorpe, 
on  Michaelmas-day  1758.  He  was  edu-> 
cated  at  the  high  school  of  Norwich,  and 
was  afterwards  placed  at  North  Walsham^ 
under  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Jones. 
Here  {le  continued  till  in  the  autumn  of 
1770,  captain  Suckling  having  obtaii^ed 
the  command  of  the  Raisonable,  of  64 
guns,  one  of  the  ships  connected  with  the 
intended  expedition  to  Falkland  islands, 
immediately  ordered  his  nephew  from 
school,'  and  entered  him  as  a  midshipman. 
After  being  properly  equipped  for  this 
situation,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  ship  at 
Sheerness.  His  uncle  being  absent  from 
the  vessel,  he  paced  the  deck  during  the 
whole  afternoon  of  his  [arrival,  without 
being  distinguished  by  the  smallest  notice ; 
till  at  length)  on  the  second  day  of  bis  being 
on  board,  some  one  regarded  him  with 
compassion,  and  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  the  captain's  nephew. 
His  hopes,  however, '  of  distinction,  ex- 
perience, or  preferment,  were  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  the  recal  of  the  expedition 
with  whicn  he  was  connected,  before  tfaf 
close  of  the  year. 

Two  years  afterwards,  captaiu  Suckling' 
Was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tlie 
Triun)ph,  on  board  of  which  he  placed  hi^ 
nephew,  whose  progress  as  a  seaman  he 
superintended  with  singular  vigilance  and 
assiduity,  notwithstanding  the  ^obstacles 
opposed  to  his  wishes  by  the  detention  of 
the  ship  at  Chatham.  '  In  1773,  he  ac- 
companied captain  Lutwidge  as  cockswain, 
in  the  voyage  of  discovery,  under  commo- 
dore Phipps,  to  the  north  pole.  In  the 
subsequent  year  he  obtained  a  birth  in 
the  ship  of  the  gallant  and  unfortunate 
captain  Parmer,  who,  in  the  year  1779, 
perished  in   the  flames    of   the   Quebec, 
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which  accidentally  took  fire  during  its*  en- 
gagement  urith  JLia  Surveillante,  a  ship 
of  superior  force.  Refnsiug  to  quit  his 
vessel,  though  severely  wounded,  he  was 
blown  up  with  his  colours  flying.  Under 
this  brave  and  excellent  commander,  Nel- 
son sailed  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Sea- 
horse of  20  guns.  He  was  at  first  stationed 
to  watch  at  the  fore-tqp  ;  but  captain 
Farmer  soon  discovered  his  abilities,  placed 
him  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  treated  him 
with  exemplary  kindness.  The  climate 
proved,  however,  too  powerful  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  frame  ;  and,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friend,  he  returned  home  in  the 
Dolphin,  of  20  guns,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain, afterwards  admiral  Pigot.  -  His  nncle, 
captain  Suckling,  having  now  been  ap- 
pomted  to  the  situation  of  comptroller  of 
the  navy,  received  him  with  his  accustomed 
benignity,  and  obtained  him  the  temporary 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Worcester,  of  04 

funs,    under    captain    Mark    Robinson. 
n  this  station  he  remained   at  sea  with 
various    convoys,  till  the  2nd  of   April, 
1777  ;  and,  on  his  return,  received  a  regular 
commission  as  second   lieutenant  of  the 
LowestofTe  of  32   guns,  commanded   by 
captain  William  Locker.    The  Lowestoflfe 
was   ordered   for    Jamaica;   and,   during 
IVelson's  absence,  in  1778,  his    uncle  be- . 
queathed  him,  at  his  death,  a  handsome 
legacy.     On  the  arrival  of  sir  Peter  Parker, 
to  succeed  admiral  Gayton  as  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  station,  the  former 
of  these    officers    successively   promoted 
him  first,  second,  and  third  lieutenant  of 
his  flag  ship,  the  Bristol ;  and,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Badger  brig,  in  which  he  was 
ordered  to  protect  the  M usquito  shore,  and 
the  bay  of  Hunduras,  from  the  depredations 
of  American  privateers.*     So    ably    did 
he  acquit  himself  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  and    so    greatly   had  he  endeared 
himself  to  Ihe  settlers  during  the   short 
time  he  was  among  them,  that  they  unani- 
mously  voted   him  their    thanks  for  his 
services,    and    sensibly    expressed    their 
r^ret  at  his  quitting  the  station,  to  w- 
company  an  expedition    to. the    bay  of 
Dulce.      While  these    transactions  were 


taking  place,  he  received  the  commission 
of   post-captain,   on   the    11th    of   June^ 
1779.     He  had  neither  reason  nor  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  slowness  of  his  pro- 
motion, for  he  had  not  yet*  completed  his 
twenty-first  year.      In    the    bloom    and 
vigor  of  youth,  with  an  age  of  ex|^erieiice 
in  the  service,  acquired  in  nine  years,  he 
was  well   qualified  ^^for  the   situation   to 
which   be  was    thus   liberally  promoted. 
The^first  ship  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
after  his   advancement  to    the    i^unk    oi 
po8t*captaitt,.was  the  Hinchinbroke  ;  and, 
in  the  month  of  January,   1780,  he  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  well-conducted 
but  unfortunate  expedition,  fitted  out  fa' 
Jamaica  under  general  Dalling  the  governor, 
against  the  Spanish    territories  in  South 
America.     In  this  unfortunate  attempt  he 
excited  the  warm  admiration  of  his  friends 
by    his    promptitude,    intelligence,    and 
activity.      While  he    was    thus    bravely 
and  arduously    engaged,   ho    was  seized 
with  the  contagion,   that   ultimately  ren- 
dered the  expedition   ineffectual.     While 
be  lay  afflicted  at  .the  island   of  St.  Juan 
with  the  plague,    with   scarcely   a  hope 
or  a' wish   to  survive  the   brave   fellows 
who  were  every  day  falling  around  him, 
the  reinforcement   of  troops    which    hacf 
been  sent  from  Jamaica,  brought  intelli- 
gence that  captain  Glover,  the  commander 
of  the  Janus,  of  44  guns,  died  on  the  21st 
of  March,  and  that  sir  Peter  Parker  had 
appointed  captain  Nelson  to  succeed  him. 
His  exultation  at  this  testimony  of  respeet 
aiid  kindness,  revived  his  spirits  and  saved 
his  life.      He  immediately  sailed  to  Ja- 
maica on  board  the  Victor  sloop^  to  assume 
his  command.      His    recovery,   however, 
was  not  yet  complete ;    and  he  returned 
home  with  an  intention  of  trying  the  Bath 
waters.     After  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
he  ^as  appointed,  in  1781,  to  the  command 
of  the  Albemarle,  of  28  guns ;   and,  not- 
withstanding the  smallness  and  craziness 
of  the  vessel,  was  employed,  during  the. 
winter,  in  convoying  and  cruizing  in  the 
north  seas.     In  1783,  he  was  ordered  to 
join  the  Dcedelus  in  a  convoy  to   New- 
foundland, where  he  aj*rived  with  four  sail 
of  the  convoy  ;   and  afterwards  proceeded 
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4o. Quebec,   -and    from  thence   conducted 
a   fleet  of  transports  to  New  York.     He 
soon   afterwards    joined     lord     Hood    in 
the  West  Indies,  and    was    sent    to    the 
Havannah,    on    a  cruize    of   observation. 
He   continued    actively  employed   in   the 
West  Indies  till  the  peace  of  1783  ;    and, 
on  the  occurrence  of  that  event,  he  returned 
to  England,  where    he  arrived   in  July. 
Having  taken  a  trip  to  France,  from  whence 
be  was  recalled  to  undertake  the  command 
i>f  the  lioreas,  of  28  guns,  which  was  fitted 
out  as  a  cruizer  ;  and,  being  appointed  to 
cruize  on  the  leeward  station,  carried  out 
lady  Hughes  and  her  family,  to  sir  Richard 
Hughes,    who   commanded   off   Madeira. 
Having  proceeded  frofn  that  island  to  St. 
.  Kitts,  he   had    the  misfortune    to    incur 
the  enmity  of  sir  Richard  Hughes,'  and  of 
the  inliabitants,  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  latter.     The  quar- 
rel, however,  which  proceeded   to  a  legal 
contest,  termijiated  hi  bis  favor,  and  several 
American  vessel:^  were  condemned.  Havinp: 
appealed,  while  under  the  terrors  of  the 
kiw,  to  the  gracious  consideration  of  the 
king,  bis  majesty  had  the  goodness  to  order 
him  to  be  defended  at  his  own  expense. 
,in  August  admiral    Hughes  quitted  the 
command,  a^nd  shortly  after  captain  Nelson 
received  orders  to  take  the  Pegasus  and 
Solebay  frigates  under  his  direction.     The 
former  of  these  ships  was  commanded  by 
prince  William  Henry,  thedukeof  Clarence, 
nnd  the  utmost  cordiality  subsisted  between 
the  commodore  and   his   royal    highness. 
At  the  islaTid  af  Nevis,  in  March,  1787,  he 
was  united   in  marriage  to  the  widow  of 
Dr.  Nesbit,  daughter  of  Mr.  Herbert,  the 
senior  judge.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with   considerable    splendor,    and  priuce 
William  Henry  did  them  the  honor  to  at- 
tend as  the  father  of  the  bride.     Of  this 
lady  he  speaks  in  the  &vst  months  of  her 
niarriage,  with-  respect   and    indulgence  ; 
nor  would  it  have  detracted  from  his  esti- 
Tnation  with  posterity,  hatl   he  displayed 
the  same   good  sense  and  tb«  same  dis^ 
cretion  at  a  future  period.     A  fev/  days 
after  his  nuptials,  he  proceeded  toTortola, 
and    from  thence- to  Englan<:|,    where   he 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  the  beginning  of 


July,  with  Mrs.  Nelson  and  her  son  by  a 
former  marriage. 

The  Boreas  was  paid  off  in  NoYpmber, 
1787,  and  the  next  five  years  of  Nelson's 
life  were  spent  in  retirement  and  iuaetivity, 
chiefly  at  the  parsonage  house  of  Burnhani 
Thorpe.  In  the  year  1790,  when  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Nootka  Sound,  seemed  to  have  awaker.ed 
the  national  vengeance,  and  an  arromtieut 
was  ordered  to  be  prepared,  he  immediately 
offered  his  services  at  the  admiralty  ;  but, 
precluded  by  the  claims  of  some,  and  the 
importunities  of  others,  his  efforts  were 
ineffectual. 

After  two  years  more  passed  ii.  .  retire* 
ment,  the  revolutionary  war,  having  ex- 
tended its  baneful  influence  to  this  country, 
it  became  necessary  tc  put  forth  all  the 
resources  of  our  naval  power.  His  copi* 
mission  was  immediately  signed  for  the 
Agamemnon,  then  in  January,  under  orders 
of  equipment  for  the  Mediterranean,  as  a 
part  of  lord  Hood's  squadron  ;  which  soon 
after  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Toulon. 
Lord  Nelson,  however,  was  not  present  at 
the  final  operations,  as  he  was  charged 
with  dispatches  from  lord  Hood  to  sir 
William  Hamilton,  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  court  of  Naples ;  a  mission  which 
almost  equally  contributed,  by  his  intro- 
duction to  the  court  and  to  lady  Hamikoi>, 
to  the  glory  and  to  the  infelicity  of  his 
future  life.  He  accomplished^  however,, 
the  object  of  his  voyage,  and,  after  ac- 
companying commodore  Linzee  to  Tum'^ 
was  ordered  to  take  the  cominand  of  a 
cruizing  squadron  of  frigates  off  the  coast 
of  Corsica.  I  have  alrefidy  noticed  as  far 
as  they  were  worthy  of  detail,  the  cruizes 
and  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged 
during  the  two  subsequent  years.  On  the 
Illh  of  August,  I7i)6,  he  obtained  the  per- 
manent rank  of  commodore  in  bis  new  ship, 
tibe  Captain,  to  wjhich  he  w^as  appointed  by 
sir  John  Jervis.  Havjng  convoyed  in  safety 
all  the  British  troops  from  Corsica  to  Porto 
Fermjo,  he  joined  that  admiral  in  Sti 
Fiorenza  bay,  and  proceeded  with  him 
tO'Gibraltar,  where  he  remained  but  a  short 
time,  being  ordered  by  the  rhmmander-inr 
chief  torcmove  his  broad. j^endaut oa boacd. 
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of  La  Miuerve  frigate  :  after  several  casual 
encouuters  with  the  eoemy,  and  expending 
nearly  a  month  in  refitting  ships  and  em* 
barking  stores  and  troops.fromSlba,  hepror 
ceeded  with  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  late  governor 
of  Corsica,  afterwards  lord  Minto,  and  other 
distinguished  individuals,  to  Gibraltar. 
Il^is  junction  with  the  fleet  of  admiral 
Jervis,  and  the  exemplary  skill,  courage, 
and  activity  whidi  be  displayed  on  that 
occasion,  have  just  been  detailed  m  the 
account  of  the  victory  off  St.  Vincent. 
After  that  memorable  conflict,  the  fleet 
sailed  from  'Lagos  bay,  and  proceeded  to 
Lisbon,  where  they  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1797.  While  lying'  at  anchor 
in  the  Tagus,  bis  majesty's  ships,  the  Orion, 
Minerve,  Romulus,  Southampton,  Andro- 
mache, Bonne,  Citoyenne,  Leander,  and 
Raven,  received  orders  to  place  themselves 
under  the  command  of  commodore  Nel- 
son. The  object  of  the  secret  expedition 
was  a  cruize  in  search  of  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  who  eluded  his  vigilence;  and, 
having  been  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the 
Blue,  he  was  again  ordered  to  Porto 
Ferrajo,  to  bring  off  the  garrison  ;  a  service 
w  hich  he  performed  with  bis  usual  address. 
He  then  proceeded  on  hispresent  expedition 
to  the  isle  of  Tenerifle.  His  force  consisted 
of  four  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates. 
As  he  intended  to  surprise  the  enemy»  the 
attack  was  deferred  till  nigbt.  At  eleven, 
a  thousand  chosen  men  were  embarked  in 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  squadron  ;  they 
proceeded  without  being  discovered,  till 
they  were  within  gun-shot  of  the  Mole, 
which  stretches  from  the  town  into  the 
sea.  Their  approach  being  perceived,  the. 
alarm  bells  were  rung,  and  a  tremendous, 
fire  opened  upon  them  from  all  the  bat- 
teries extending  along  the  platforms  in 
front  of  the  town.  The  night  was  so  dark 
that  only  five  of  the  boats  could  find  the 
mole,  winch  was  defended  by  a  body  of 
500  men.  These  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
landing  from  the  boats  attacked  and  dis- 
persed at  the  first  onset ;  but  sa dreadful  a 
fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot  was  kept  up 
from  the  citadel  and  the  houses  at  the  head 
of  the  mole,  that  tliey  could  not  advance, 
ancl.  nearly,  all  of  them  were    killed  or 


wounded.     This  first  division  was   com- 
manded by  admiral  Nelson  in  person,  having 
under  him  captains  Bowen,  Thompson,  and 
Freemantle.      The  boat  which "  conveyed 
captain   Bowen  never  reached  the  shore; 
It  was  sunk  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  he  and 
his   crew  perished.     The  Fox  cutti^r  was 
lost  in  the  same  manner,  with  pearly  100 
men.     The  other  divisions  under  the  com- 
mands of   captains    Trouhridge,     Hood, 
Millar,  and  Waller,  landed  at  the  south 
of  the  citadel,  making  their  way  through 
a  raging  surf  that  stove  all  their  boats  and 
wetted  their  ammunition.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties^  they  passed  ovi»  the  walU 
and  batteries,  and  penetrated  to  the  great 
square  of  the  town,  where,  Jbaviiig  formed 
to  the  number  of  400  men,  they  marched 
towards  the  citadel,  but  found  it  too  strong 
to  be  attacked   with  any  hope  of  success. 
At  (liis  moment  captain  Troubridge  wa^ 
informed    by    his    prisoners    that    8000 
Spaniards,  assisted  by  100  French,  were 
preparing  to  attack'  them.     Perceiving  the 
impossibility    of   receiving   aid  from  the 
ships,  he  sent  captain  Hood  with  a  message 
to  the  Spanish  governor,  intimating,  tliat 
if  he  would  allow  him  freely  and  without 
molestation  to  re-embark  his  people,  and 
would  furnish  him  with  boats  for  that  pur- 
pose, instead  of   those   which  had  been 
stove,  the  town  should  be  no  longer  mo- 
lested by  the  squadron  before  it.  .  On  the 
governor's  replying  to  this  message  that 
the  English  should  si;^rrender  prisoners  of 
war,  captain  Hood  answered  (hat  he  was. 
c^irected  to  tell  him,  that  if  the  terms  he^ 
had  offered  were  not  instantly  aci^epted,; 
the  town  would  be  fired^  and  an  assault 
made  by  the  English  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.      On    this  resolute   declaration, 
the  governor  thought  it  prudent  to  x^omply 
with  tlie  terms  offered.     And  captain  l^rou- 
bridge  marched  with  his  men,  their  colours 
fiying,  to  the  head  of  the  mole,  where  they 
re-embarked  in  their  remaining  boats  and 
in  others  furnished  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  this  manner  terminated  an  unfortunate 
expedition,  which  cost  the  lives  of  numbers 
of  our  ablest  seamen.  Among  the  wounded 
was  Nelson  himself,  who  lost  his  right 
arm.    The  event  might  have  been  yet  more 
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disastrous,  had  not  the  forbearance  and 
humanity  of  the  Spanish  admiral  tended 
in  conjunction  almost  every  other  circum- 
stance of  the  war  with  Spain,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  court  pf  Madrid  had  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  engage  in  hos- 
tilities. Early  in  the  year,  a  British  army 
appeared  before  Trinidad,  a  considerable 
island  to  the  south  of  Tobago.  Four 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  being 
observed  in  a  bay  nearly  ready  for  sailing, 
dispositions  were  made  16  obstruct  their 
escape.  In  the  night,  one  vessel  was  seen 
to  be  on  Are ;  three  others  were  soou  after 
involved  in  flames  and  destroyed,  while 
one  of  74  gnns  was  taken  by  the  English. 
The  troops  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
landed  without  opposition  :  the  chief  town^ 
4wa8  not  defended,  and  the  governor  tamely 
resigned  the  whole  island.  The  same  suc- 
cess, however,  did  not  attend  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Porto  Rico;  the  troops 
being  unable  to  force  a  passage  to  the  islet, 
on  wihich  the  capital  is  situated.  They 
therefore  retired  after  an  ineffective  bom- 
bardment of  the  town. 

At  the  moment  when  the  moderate  party 
had  regained  their  induence  in  the  two 
councils  of  Paris,  the  English  court,  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
again  offered  to  negotiate.  An  official  note 
dated  tke  1st  of  Jnne,  was  sent  to  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  inti- 
omting  the  wiiiingness  of  his  majesty  to 
open  a  negotiation  for  the  re-establishment 
of  peace,  and  for  the  regulation  of  prelimi- 
naries, to  be  definitively  arranged  at.  a 
future  congi^esa.  The  answer  of  the  di- 
rectory expressed  an  cfqual  disposition  to 
terminate  the  calamities  of  war  ;  but  so- 
nified at  the  same  time,  a  desire  that  nego- 
tiations should  be  set  on  foot  for  a  deiSnitive 
treaty.  As  they  had  determined  not  to 
enter  into  any  arrangement  which  might  give 
to  England  the  advantage  of  consulting 
her  allies^  in  transmitting  the  passports  for 
the  expected  minister,  they  specified  that 
he  was  to  be-entrusted  with  full,  power  ta 
negotiate  a  definitive  and  separate  treaty. 
^Lord  Malrasbury  was  again  appointed  ple- 
nipotentiary, and  arrived  at  Lisle  early  in 
July.    Hie  exchanged  his  powers  wiUi  the 


French  plenipotentiaries,  Letourneur,  Pie- 
Tille,  Pellay,  and  Maret,  and  had  his  first 
conference  of  business  on  the  8th  of  that 
month,  when  he  delivered  in  the  basis  of 
negotiation  proposed  by  the  English  conrt^ 
The  uti  posndeiiSf  or  state  of  things  as  they 
stood  before  the  war»  was  laid  down  as  the 
fundamental  principel  of  the  treaty  ;  &n4 
it  was  offered  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
that  every  conquest  they  had  made  should 
be  delivered  up,  except  the  islands  of  Trini^ 
dad,  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
But  it  was  expected  in  return*,  that  the 
effects  of  the  stadtholder  should  be  restored 
as  some  compensation  for  the  recent  loss 
of  his  hereditary  dignities^  Some  particu- 
lars were  contained  in  the  project  of  lord 
Malmsbury,  on  which  the  French  ambas- 
sadors  were  unable  to  decide  ;  for  which 
reason  they  traosmitted  them  to  the  di- 
rectory, and  proposed  to  his  lordship  to 
discuss  in  the  mean  time,  some  other  points 
within  the  sphere  of  their  instructions. 
Thev  strongly  objected  to  the  title  of  king 
of  France,  borne  by  his  Britannic  majesty^ 
and  declared  that  be  could  never  be  con- 
sidered as  acknowledging  the  republic, 
till  its  title  should  be  abolished.  They  in- 
quired whether  France  was  to  receive  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  ships  taken 
or  destroyed  in  the  port  of  Toulon' ;  ob- 
serving that  they  could  only  be  held  by 
Britain  as  a  deposit  till  the  republic  was 
acknowledged,  and  that,  this  being  done,, 
it  was  necessary  to  restore  them  or  grant 
an  indemnification.  On  the  16th  of  July,, 
lord  Malmsbury  received  an  additional  in- 
timation, acquainting  him  that  the  directory 
could  not  break  their  treaties  with  allies, 
and  that  consequently  the  restitution  of 
all  the  conquests  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
would  be  an  jndispensible  preliminary. 

The  British  plenipotentiary  replied,  that 
a  demand  so  unqualified  and  imperious, 
must  immediately  conclude  the  negotiation, 
as  it  proposed  cession  on  the  one  side,  and 
without  compensation  on  the  other.  If 
this  were  the  resolution  of  the  directory,, 
his  functions  were  no  more  ;  and  it  only 
remained  for  Great  Britain  to  persevere  in 
maintaining,  with  an  energy  and  spirit  pro- 
portioned to  the  emergency,   a  vt^ar  thai 
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coold  not  be  ended  bnt  by  terms  so  dis- 
graceful. The  instructions,  however^  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  were  positive  and 
precise  ;  and  they  therefore  waited,  or  pre- 
tended to  wait,  during  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  August  for  further  instructions 
from  the  directory.  On  the  28th,  bis  lord- 
ship was  informed  that  the  answer  respect* 
ing  the  stadtholder  returned  by  Holland, 
was  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  was  sent  to 
the  Dutch  ministers  at  Paris,  who  durst  not 
presume  to  alter  it,  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  directory,  without  first  apply- 
ing to  their  own  government  for  additional 
instructions^ 

While  the  negotiation  was  thus  prolonged, 
the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  Sejs^mber  in- 
tervened, and  the  ambassadors  wer^  re- 
Oklled  from  Lisle,  Trielbard  and  Bonnier 
being  substituted  in  their  place.  The  new 
embassadors  informed  lord«  Malmsbury 
that  their  powers  were  extensive,  and  hoped 
that  the  business  before  tbeca  would  be 
terminated  in  a  short  tisAe,  if  his  powers 
were  equally  ample.  As  they  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  treat  with  bis  lordship  on 
the  general  principle  of  restitution,  they 
wisihed  tQ  be  informed  if  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  theoa.  qp  that  ground,  when  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  coold  not 
help  remarking,  that  the  demand  of  the 
directory  justified  him  in  doubting  their 
sincerity.  On  the  15th,  he  was  peremptorily 
asked  whether  he  was  possessed  of  powers 
which  might  enable  him  to  proceed  to  the 
restitution  of  every  possession  taken  from 
France  or  her  allies.  On  his  again  replying 
in  the  negative,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
Lisle  ill  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  to  return 
without  every  necessary  qualification 
from  his  court.  Wearied  by  unnecessary 
debys,  and  baffled  in  his  pacific  overtures 
by  the  most  mean  and  irritating  finesse, 
his  lonisiiip  hastened  to  comply  with  this 
command,  and  to  lay  before  his  sovereign 
the  results  of  his  unfortunate  attempt.  In 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  November  2nd, 
the  final  rupture  of  the  negotiation  was 
justly  attributed  to  the  evasive  conduct, 
the  unwarrantable  pretensions,  and  the 
inordinate  amWiion  of  the  French  ;  and  in 
particular  to  their    inveterate    animosity 
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against  these  kingdoms.  Beuig  thus  com- 
pelled to  persevere  in  hostilities,  his  ma- 
jesty bad  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  country  possessed  means  and  resources 
proportionate  to  the  nature  and  demands 
of  the  contest.  He  thought  tliat  the  state 
of  the  war  would  admit  some  reduction  of 
charges,  but  a.  heavy  expense  was  still 
unavoidable,  and  the  true  value  of  any 
temporary  sacrifices  could  only  be  esti- 
mated by  comparing  them  with  the  im- 
portance of  effectually  supporting  public 
credit,  and  convincing  thjC  foe  of  the  con- 
tinued spirit  and  the  imdiminished  power 
of  the  nation. 

When  the  papers  relative  to  the  coq-^ 
ference  of  Lisle  had  been  examined  by 
both  houses,  lord  Grenville  requested  ther 
peers  to  vote  an  address,  approving  the 
conduct  of  the  sovereign^  and  reprobating 
that  oi  the  enemy.  In  this  address  tha 
commons  readily  concurred,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  divide  the  house,  though 
filir  John  Sinclair  proposed  an  amendment, 
for  a  speedy  renewal  of  negotiation. 

In  mentioning  temporary  sacrifices  for 
(be  suppoFt  of  public  credit,  the  king  al*^ 
luded  to  a  scheme  for  obtaining  an  extra«^ 
ordinary  supply  by  a  new  and  general  tax,, 
so  as  to  diminish  considerably  the  amount 
of  that  loan   which    would  otherwise   be 
required.      Mr.  Pitt    expatiated    on  the 
supposed  advantages  of  the  plan,  and  then 
detailed  its    particular    provisions.      He 
mentioned   such    sums   as   would   defray 
£6,450,000,  desired  a  loan  of  12,000,000, 
and  proposed    that    7,000,000  should  be 
paid  within  the  year,  as  a  fresh  tax.     This 
impost  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  assessed 
taxes  of  the  current  year ;  but,  if  that  cri- 
terion should  raise  it  beyond  a  tenth  part 
of  the  income  of  the  most  opulentindividual, 
it  would  be  reduced  to  that  standard.     All 
who    were    charged    for    male   servants, 
horses,  and  carriages,  besides  houses  and  • 
windows,    would    be  subjected   to  treble 
assessment,  in  addition  to  what  they  already 
paid,  where  the  old   duty  did  not  exceed 
£25,  and  where  this  rose  to  a  higher  amount, 
they  would  pay  from  three  times  and  one 
half  to  five  times  the  amount,  extra.  Those 
who  lived  in  a  less  expensive  style,  would 
2o 
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be  less  burdened  ;  shopkeepers  would 
be  particularly  favored,  and  some  of  the 
contributors  would  not  pay  more  than  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  their 
income.  The  plan  yms  vphemently  op- 
posed in  the  house  of  commons,  but  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority,  notwith- 
standing  the  clamors  of  the  people.  In 
the  house  of  lords  it  passed  almost  without 
opposition. 

t>uring  the  former  session,  Mr.  Fox  had 
absented  himself  from  parliament,  together 
with  several  gentlemen  of  opposition,  de- 
claring, their  attendance  in  sqpport  of  the 
interests  of  the  nation  and  of  their  con- 
stituents, totally  unavailing.  On  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  assessed  taxes,'however,  both 
he  and  Mr.  Sheridan  resumed  their  posts, 
and  combated,  with  activity,  all  the  finan- 
cial regulations  of  the  minister.  To  a 
bill  for  the  commutation  of  the  land^rtax, 
Mr.  Addir^gton  proposed  an  additional 
clause  that  voluntary  contributions  should 
bf  allowed  ;  and  the*scheme  of  finance, 
after  being  farther  combated  in  the  house 
of  peers  with  this  annexation,  was  passed 
into  a  law.  Voluntary  contributions  im- 
mediately commenced  from  the  most 
opulent  classes  and  individuals.  Corporate 
bodies  united  with  private  persona,  bankers, 


merchants,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  extent  and  ra- 
pidity of  their  subscriptions,  and  the  fair 
sex  partook  in  the  general  enthusiasm.' 
The  amount  of  this  contribution,  calculated 
at  £1,500,000,  was  of  less  consequence 
as  a  fund  of  supply,  than  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  public  spirit.  The  discontents  of 
the  preceding  yeare,  and  the  influence  of 
Jacobinism,  had,  ip  some  degree,  subsided. 
The  signal  victories  of  our  naval  com- 
manders gratified  the  national  pride,  and 
removed  the  immediate  apprehension  of 
invasion.  The  re-appearance  of  gold  and 
silver  proved  the  responsibility  of  the  Bank, 
and  dispelled  the.  alarm  excited  by  the 
apparent  uncertainty  of  public  credit,  and 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  embassy  at 
Lisle  being  universally  attributed  to  the 
French,  awakened  the  general  resientment 
Even  those  who  bad  most  warmly  disap- 
proved of  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
perceived  the  necessity  of  its  continuance* 
and  while  they  lamented  the  precipitance 
by  which  we  had  been  involved  in  the 
miseries  and  distress' of  hostile  contention, 
regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  their  country 
and  themselves,  to  cb-operate  with  the 
minister  in  every  possible  means  of  defence 
and  extrication. 
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Orisdn,  Process,  and  Termnatian  of  the  Rebellion  in  IrelandSt^ugatton  of 
SwUzerland  by  the  French— Downfall  of  the  Papal  Power,  and  Mts/orlunesof 
Pius  VI.— Affairs  of  the  Smaller  States  of  Italy  ^Humiliation  of  h%s  Sardtmau 
Majesty — The  French  take  Possession  of  Turin. 


GREAT  Britain  had  defeated  the  fleets 
of  her  combined  enemies,  and  foiled 
them  in  their  plan  of  invasion ;  but  it  yet 
remained  tq  frustrate  their  secret  machina- 
tions. Disappointed  in  their  design  of 
seducing  our  seamen  from  their  allegiance, 
the  emissaries  of  France  directed  their 
attention  to  Ireland.  That  kingdom  now 
became  the  field  on  which  they  practised 
their  intrigues  against  the  English,  govern- 
ment, and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
their  efforts  were  attended  by  too  much 
success  :  but  the  turbulent  scenes  to  which 
they  gave  occasion,  will  not  be  reviewed 
with  unmixed  regret  by  those  who  consider 
them  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
subsequent  union  between  the  sister  king- 
don.s. 

The  Irish  catholics  had  been  gratified 
by  the  repeal  of  those  penal  statutes  whicfi 
had  been  enacted  against  them  in  ages  of 
persecution,  and  had  been  admitted  to  a 
comn»unity  of  commercial  privileges  with 
the  English.  But  while  they  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  whose  power 
and  influence  might  interfere  with  the 
allegiance  they  owed  to  their  natural 
sovereign,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  admit 
them  to  state  appointments  or  to  a  seat 
in  the  Irish  legislature,  because  the  great 
majority  Vhich  they  formed  would  have 
endowed  them  with  the  whole  power  of 
the  state,  and  the  protestants  who  did  not 
constitute  above  a  third  part  of  the  in- 


habitants,  and  whom,  from  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  they  had  regarded  as  in- 
truders on  their  rights  and  property,  would 
have  been  completely  at  their  mercy- 
Valid  as  these  reasons  were  considered  by 
men  of  dispassionate  minds,  they  were  the 
very  circumstances  which  augmented 
among  the  majority  of  the  Roman  catholics, 
their  desire  of  emancipation. 

The  genius  of  the  present  tinoes  was 
favorable  to  their  views.  A  spirit  of  in- 
novation had  gone  forth  under  tJie  mask  of 
reform,  which  threatened  the  subversion 
of  all  antient  governments,  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  principles  by  which  they 
had  been  guided.  Experience  had  not 
sufficiently  convinced  mankind  that  ex- 
cessive tyranny  might  be  practised  under 
the  cloak  of  freedom  ;  and  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  the  catholics  was  confirmed  and 
inflamed  by  the  disastrous  state  of  the 
public  affairs,  which  might  possibly  induce 
the  government  to  conciliate  the  attachment 
of  so  powerful  a  description  of  its  subjects, 
by  compliance  with  their  demands. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  demands  or  expectations  of  the  catho- 
lics at  large,  would  ever  have  been  sup- 
ported and  enforced  by  the  most  distant 
indication  of  rebellion.  The  majority  of 
those  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
subsequent  atrocities,  were  the  outcasts 
of  protestant  society,  imbued  \Vith  revQ- 
Intionary  principles,  and  rendering  the 
2o3 
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demand  of  catholic  emancipation  a  stalking- 
horse  to  their  own  ambitious  -and  revolu- 
tionary views.  The  great  majority  of  the 
catholics  kept  aloof  from  the  unfortunate 
contest,  and  the  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  of  that  persuasion,  who  followed 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion. 

To  promote  the  changes  which  they 
affected  to  desire,  a  number  of  turbulent 
individuals  formed  a  society,  in' which  they 
assumed  the  name  of  United  Irishmen. 
This  institution  projected  and  organized 
by  Wolf  Tone,  proposed  to  connect  the 
whole  Irish  nation  together,  with  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  effecting  a  reform  in 
parliament,  and  an  equalization  of  catholic 
with  protestant  privileges.  The  plan  of 
union  combined  secresy  of  proceeding  with 
efficacy  of  council  and  of  conduct  No 
oneeting  was  to  consist  of  more  than  twelve 
persons  ;  five  of  these  meetings  were  rie- 
presented  by  five  members  in  a  committee, 
vested  with  the  management  of  all  their 
affairs.  From  each  of  these  committees 
inrbich  were  styled  Baronial^  a  deputy 
attended  in  a  superior  committee  that 
presided  over  all  those  of  the  barony  or 
district.  One  or  two  deputies  from  each 
of  these  superior  committees  composed  a 
committee  of  the  whole  county,  and  two 
or  three  from  every  county  committee 
composed  a  provincial  committee.  The 
provincial  committees,  chose  in  their  turn, 
five  persons  to  superintend  the  whole 
busiuess  of  the  union  :  they  were  elected 
by  ballot,  and  known  only  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  provincial  committees,  who  were,  in 
virtue  of  their  oflSce,  the  only  scrutineers. 
Though  their  power  therefore  veas  great, 
their  agency  was  invisible,  and  they  were 
obeyed  without  being  seen  or  known. 
Many  misguided  protestants  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Roman  catholics  as  the  cause 
of  every  evil  by  which  the  country  was 
afilicted,  and  alarmed  by  the  formidable 
numbers  of  the  United  Irishmen,  formed 
counter-associations,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Orange-men^  in  honor  of  king 
William,  the  vindicator  of  protestant  se- 
curity,  and  the  establisher  of  protestant 


property  and  powei  in  Ireland.  Tlie 
,  Orange-men  proposed  to  disarm  the  catho- 
lics. Bodies  of  the  latter  associated  to 
resist  the  ittempt,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Defenders.  Various  quarrels  occurred 
between  the  Orange-men  and  the  De- 
fenders, accompanied  by  many  scenes  of 
murder  and  depredation.  Neither  the 
prevailing  disorder  nor  'the  several  machi- 
nations were  unknown  to  tlie  French  rulers ; 
they  dispatched  one  Jackson,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  protestant  clergyman,  but 
now  an  emissary  of  France,  as  a  spy  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  Ireland.  In  the  latter 
country  he  formed  a  connection  with  Wolf 
Tone,  llamilton  Rqwan,  and  some  of  thc^ir 
associates,  and  proposed  a  plan  of  insur- 
rection, which  might  facilit&te  an  invasion 
from  Prance.  In  Fngland,  Jackson  had 
confided  his  treasonable  plans  to  Cockayne, 
an  attorney,  who  communicated  his  projects 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  undertook  to  accompany 
Jackson  to  Ireland,  with  an  intention  to 
discover  his  further  views  and  intrigues, 
a  service  for  which  he  was  to  receive  £500, 
should  his  discoveries  lead  to  the  traitor's 
conviction.  Cockayne  being  thus  en* 
gaged  to  accompany  his  friend  to  Ireland, 
and  pretending  to  participate  in  the  plot, 
was  introduced  to  Rowan  and  other  con* 
spirators.  A  plan  was  formed  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  Jackson  wrote 
several  letters  to  correspondents  abroad, 
explaining  the  state  of  that  cotintry,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  project.  The  tetters 
being  sent  to  the  post-office,  Cockayne, 
who  had  perused  them  all,  gave  information 
to  government;  the  lefters  were  seized; 
and  Jackson  was  tried.  Cockayne  was 
the  sole  oral  evidence,  but  the  paperd, 
coinciding  with  his  testimony  rendered 
the  case  so  clear,  that  the  jury,  without 
hesitation,  found  the  defendant  guilty. 
The  prisoner  was  condemned  to  die, 
but  escaped  execution  by  the  perpetration 
of  suicide.  By  this  discovery  the  cor- 
i^espondence  with  France  was  suspended  ; 
Tone  and  Rowan-  made  their  escape. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam*  was  by  this  time  arrived 
in  Ireland,  commissioned  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  catholics,  and  thus, 
as   it  wasL   imagined,    to    terminate    the 
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l^rogrefts  of  disftfiection.  His  efforts, 
however,  were  ineffectual,  and  upon  his 
return  to  England,  tbe  discontent  oecame 
still  more  deep  and  general.  From  this 
time  the  United  Irishmen  proceeded  in 
Ibeir  arrangements  with  greater  vigor  and 
dispatch :  a  military  organization  took 
place  in  tbe  several  provinces ;  arms  were 
procured,  pikes  fabricated,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  the  immediate  pro- 
secution of  their  schemes.  The  activity 
of  the  leaders  was  unwearied,  9nd  ex- 
tensively successful.  They  established 
a  correspondence  with  the  French  govern- 
ment in  France,  through  the  medium  of 
their  Irish  associates  who  had  escaped 
after  the  apprehension  of  '  Cockayne ; 
and  the  directory  agreed  to  assist  the.  Irish 
with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  to 
enable  them  to  throw  off  their  connection 
with  England,  and  form  themselves  into  a 
republic.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, were  appointed  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
a  treaty.  For  this  purpose  they  went 
to  France,  met  general  Hoche  in  the 
summer  of  1796,  and  arranged  the  busi- 
ness of  the  projected  invasion,  which  was 
designed  to  be  executed  in  the  following 
November.  In  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
however,  intelligence  arrived  from  France, 
that  the  expedition  was  deferred  till  the 
following  spring.  In  the  mean  time  the 
conspiracy  proceeded  with  so  much 
secresy,  that  though  the  penetration  of  the 
Irish  government  discovered  that  there 
were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion,  no 
precise  information  was  obtained.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  however,  1797,  they 
learned  that  a  number  of  seditious  people 
were  to  meet  at  a  house  in  Belfast.  On 
this  information,  the  place  of  meeting  was 
entered  by  a  party  of  the  military,  and 
two  of  tbe  associating  committees  were 
found  actually  sitting  :  their  papers  were 
seized,  and  documents  were  obtained 
which  contained  the  most  ample  evidence 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plot  in 
agitation.  .Government  immediately  em- 
ployed the  most  vigorous  precautions 
against  the  impending  danger,  enforced 
ihe  act  against    illegal  conventions,    and 


seized  great  quantities  of  arms.  In  opem* 
tiofis  requiring  militstry  force  and  summarf 
execution,  bloodshed  is  unavoidable ; 
and  the  malcontents  set  the  example  <^ 
atrocious  violence  by  plundering  housen 
and  murdering  tbe  innocent  inhabitants 
The  soldiers  were  exasperated  to  revenge* 
ful  and  indiscreet  retaliation,  and  the  acts 
of  both  parties .  bore  the  character  of  in* 
fiiriated  passion  and  unrestrained  licen- 
tiousness. 

Whoever  can  conceive  the  image  of 
a  country  rent  by  faction,  threatened  with 
a  rebellion  of  its  own  people,  and  aa 
invasion  ffom  a  foreign  enemy,  ravaged  by 
a  desperate  banditti,  who  com«f)itted  every 
kind  of  enormity  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  revolutionary  plans,  and,  distressed 
by  the  dreadful  consequences  of  martial 
law,  will  have  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
Irdand  at  this  period.  As  an  expedient 
for  its  relief,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Whig  party  in  the  English  parlianient» 
for  the  removal  of  the  most  important 
pleas,  by  which  the  malcontents  justified 
their  proceedings  by  moving  for  a  par- 
liamentary reform.  But  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority  on  the  ground 
of  the  danger  which  would  attend  the 
measure  at  so  critical  a  period. 
^  In  July,  the  malcontents  received  in- 
formation, that  two  armaments,  one  -from 
Holland  and  the  other  from  Brest,  were 
ready  to  sail  for  Ireland  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  able  to  elude  the  British  fleets^ 
They  therefore  postponed  their  intended 
rise,  and  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
arrival  of  their  expected  auxiliaries.  The 
^defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  October,  was 
a  fatal  blow  to  their  hopes  ;  and  they 
now  b^an  to  entertain  a  just  suspicion 
of  the  designs  of  the  French  government 
against  their  independence.  When  they 
reflected  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Dutch  provinces  were  oppressed,  and 
how  subservient  the  crown  of  Spain  had 
been  rendered  to  their  dictates,  they 
conceived    suspicions     that,    under     the 

Jiretence  of  establishing  a  republic^  in 
reland,  the  directory  intended  to  subject 
them  to  their  dominion  or  to  their  absolute 
control.    These  suspicions  were  confirmed 
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when,  instead  of  10,000  auxiliaries  which 
lliey    requested,  the   French   goverdtnent 
insisted    on  the  necessity  of  sending    to 
their  assistance  an  army  of  50,000  men. 
Men  of  reflection   were   convinced,   that 
conquest  was  the  object  of  that  tyrannizing 
pow«^r,    and  that    the  confederates   were 
intended   to  be    the   instruments    of    its 
ambitious  schemes,   which  were   to  lead 
the  conquest    of  Great  .Britain,    or    its 
reduction  to  the  same  reproachful  state 
of    humiliation    to    which   other    powers 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  degraded. 
On    ascertaining    that    the    Irish     were 
averse  to  ^eir  plan  of  invasion,  the  French 
directors  turned  their  attention  to  objects 
which  they  deemed    more  advantageous 
and  more  practicable.     They  received  the 
propositions    of    the    conspirators     with 
coolness ;   and    the   Irish,    despairing    of 
any  effectual  resistence  from   the  French 
republic,    pre|!>ared    for    an    insurrection 
,  without    waiting     for   co-operation    from 
the    continent.      In  the  spring    of  1798, 
they  employed  themselves  in  dispositions 
fcr   war,   and    were    guilty    in  the   mean 
time,     of     the     most    savage    atrocities. 
Conciliatory  measures  were  at  this  moment 
brought    forv/ard    in  the   house  of  peers 
by    an   Irish    nobleman,    after  deploring 
the   outrages  committed   on   his  couutry- 
Dnen    by   the    infliction    of    martial    law, 
recommended     a     parliamentary     reform 
as  the  most  rational  and  effectual  means 
of    restoring    the    national     tranquillity. 
He  was  auswered  by  the  lord   chancellor 
and    lord    Glentworth,    who   opposed    to 
his  arguments  and    his  advice,    that  con- 
ciliatory    expedients    had    been    already 
.  Iried,  and  gave   it  as  their  opinion,  that 
jiothing     but    force     could    subdue    the 
glaring  spirit  'of  revolt  which  had  mani- 
fested    itself     among    the     confederates. 
The  motion  was  rejected,  and  this  result 
was  unexpectedly  justified  by  a  resolution 
of  the  confederates  to  pay  no   attention 
10  any  offer  from  either  house  of  parliament, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  deemed  satis- 
factory but  a  total  emancipation  of  their 
country. 

Such  was  the  secrecy  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators,    that     ♦hough     the    plot    was 


discovered,  the  plotters:  were  unknowiC 
At  last  one  Reynolds^  who  had  become 
an  United  Irishman,  was  struck  with 
remorse,  and  prevailed  upon  by  a  friend, 
to  disclose  the  names  and  proceedings 
of  the  secret  committees,  to  the  government. 
On  this  discovery  fourteen  of  the  delegates 
were  seized  m  the  house  of  Mr.  Oliver 
Bond.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  effected 
his  escape  ;  but,  being  afterwards  dis- 
covered, resisted  the  officers  sent  to  ap-- 
prehend  him,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  scuffle,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards. The  remaining  *  conspirators, 
now  grown  desperate,  proposed  a  general 
insurrection  ;  but  captain  Armstrong,  a 
militia  officer,  who  had  insinuated  himself 
into  their  confidence,  apprized  the  govern-^ 
ment  of  their  designs.  The  two  Sheares  of 
Dublin,  Neilson  of  Belfast,  and  several 
other  chiefs,  were  arrested  on  the  23rd 
of  May.  A  plot  laid  by  the  conspirators 
for  taking  by  surprise  the  camp,  the  ar- 
tillery, and  the  castle  of  Dublin,  was 
frustrated  by  a  timely  discovery  ;  and 
tiieir  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  arrest 
of  those  chiefs  on  whose  conduct  they 
relied.  But  they  persevered  in  their 
designs,  though  dejKived  of  their  leaders 
and  ill  provided  for  hostilities.  They  rose 
in  arms  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  though  they  were  defeated  in  several 
encounters,  yet  their  behaviour  proved 
them  to  be  no  contemptible  adversary. 
They  laid  siege  to  Wexford,  and,  after 
defeating  the  garrison  in  an  eiigagement 
near  its  walls,  njade  themselves  masters  of 
the  place. 

The  formidable  aspect  which  they  as- 
sumed, and  the  courage  which  they  dis- 
played in  several  subsequent  actions  with 
royalists,  convinced  the  government  that 
the  most  speedy  and  vigorous  operations 
were  necessary  to  suppress  them.  Alarmed 
at  the  progress  which  they  were  making 
ill  the  province  of  Munster,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  dispatched  general  Lake  with 
a  strong  body  of  forces  to  check  their 
advance.  That  officer,  attacking  them 
in  their  principal  station  near  Enniscorthy, 
gained  a  complete  victory  after  b^  desperate 
coniiictT     They   fled    on    all  sides :    the 
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insurgents  in  Wexford  Burrenderec|,  and 
all  the  rebels,  except  those  banditti  who 
chose  to  live  by  plunder,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  general  pardon  offered  to 
those  who  should  return  to  their  alle^ance, 
and  retired  quietly  to  their  own  homes. 
A  similar  result  attended  the  revolt  which 
took  place  in  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim,  the  insurgents  being  defeated  in 
a  hard-fought^  battle  at  Ballrnahincfh. 
Immediately  subsequent  to  thes^  successes, 
lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  to  the 
station  of  lord -lieu  tenant ;  and  that  he 
might  carry  the  olive-branch  in  one  hand 
while  he  bore  the  sword  in  the  other,  he 
was  conimissi^ned  to  offer  a  general  pardon 
to  all  who  submitted,,  with  the  exception 
of  very  few  of  the  most  notorious  rebels. 
The  expedience  of  this  measure  was  soon 
evinced.  Before  the  minds  of  men  were 
recovered  from  the  agitation  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  the  rebellion  in 
Munster  and  Ulster,  their  attention  was 
called  to  another  quarter  by  a  very  alarm- 
ing affair  in  the  province  of  Connaught. 
The  agents  of  the  Irish  rebels  in  France, 
Belf-deiuded  by  their  own  passions,  and 
deceived  by  the  representations  of  their 
correspondents,  had  persuaded  the  di- 
rectory that  the  Irish  nation  was  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  that,  if  a  French  force  should 
appear  off  the  coast,  the  flames  of  rebellion 
would  instantly  burst  forth.  In  this 
persuasion  expeditions  had  been  repeatedly 
planned,  which  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of  our 
naval  commanders.  The  French  govern- 
ment could  not  spare  so  large  a  force  as 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  their 
design  of  reducing  Ireland  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  republic,  while  they  were 
prosecuting  war  in  so  many  different 
, quarters  :  yet  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  cherish  in  this  country  a  spirit  of  re- 
bellion, and  to  cause  a  diversion  of  the 
British  forces,  in  favor  of  the  French  armies 
elsewhere  employed,  by  sending  a  body 
of  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  insurgents.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  general 
Humbert  was  sent  with  about  1500  men 
and  three  frigates,  to  make  a  descent  in 
the,    north    of    Ireland.       That    officer, 


appearing  in    tlie  bay  of   Killala  under 
£nglish  colours/ easily  effected  a  landing, 
having  repnlsed  a  small  body  of  men  who 
were  hastily    assembled   to    oppose  him. 
So  completely  were   the  inhabitants  de- 
ceive4  by  the  artifice  of  the  French,  that 
£dwin  and    Arthur  Stock,   the    bishop's 
sons?,  and  Mr.  J.  Rutledy,  the  port  sur- 
veyor, were  tempted    to  visit  them,   and 
were  not  undeceived  till  they  we*'e  made 
prisoners.      The  British  palace,  to  which 
the   fencibles    and   yeomen    retired    after 
their  repulse,  being  incapable  of  defence 
against  the   enemy's   force,   it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Humbert,  who  assured 
the  bishop,,  on  his  appearing  in  the  court 
yard,  ^'  that  he  came  to  give  the  inhabitants 
liberty,  and  to  free  them  from  the  English 
yoke."     Then  hoisting  a  green  flag  witji 
the  Irish  words,  "  Eringgo  hragh"  Ireland 
for  ever,  in  the  front  of  the   palace,  he 
invited  the  people  to  join  his  standard,  as 
the  means  of  acquiring  freedom  and  hap* 
piness.     He  assured  them  that  the  object 
of  *his  expedition  was  to  secure  them  from 
tyranny,  to  give  them  a  free  coustitutioii 
under  the   protection  of  France,  and  te 
save  from   persecution  the  objects  of  re- 
ligious intolerance*     By  the  last  assurance, 
the   protestants,  jealous  of  the  catholics, 
and  the  catholics  burning  with  resentment 
tovvards    the    protestants,    were    equally 
dissatisfied,  and  Humbert,  by  endeavoring 
to  gratify   the    wishes   and    support  the 
interests,  of  each  party,  lost  the  favor  of 
both.      Surprised    and    disappointed    by 
this  result,    he    left    colonel    Charost    to 
guard  the  palace  of  Killala,  and  advanced 
with  all   possible  dispatch,   to  Castlebar, 
where,    being   reinforced   by    above  3000 
rebels,  he  repulsed  a  body  of  forces  brought 
against  him  by  genera4  Lake.  His  trfumph, 
however,  was  of  shoi:t  duration.    On  the 
approach  of  an  army  under  lord  Cornwallis, 
Humbert,  finding  himself  greatly  outnum- 
bered, embarked  precipitately  for  France. 
The  restoration  of  tranquillity  was  almost 
immediate.       Holt,    a   daring    and    noted 
adventurer,  surrendered  himself  to  govern- 
ment :  the  recal  of  lord  Camden  and  the 
appointment  of  lord  Cornwallis,  was  highly 
accepts  bio  to  the  Irish  people  ;   and  th« 
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discomfiture  of  the  malcopt^its  was  ooro- 
pleted  by  the  valor  and  good  fortune  of 
admiral  sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  He 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  consisting 
of'oue  ship  of  the  line,  (the  Hoche)  and 
eig:ht  frigates,  freighted  with  troops  and 
stores  for  Ireland ;  the  whole  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two  frigates,  fell 
(October  Ist,)  into  the  hands  of  tt^  English. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  Hoche 
was  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  bang  tried  and 
condemned,  avoided  the  infliction  of  an 
ignominious  punishment  by  a  voluntary 
death.  Such  was  the  termination  of  an 
invasion  which  evidently  originated  in  the 
erroneous  representations  made  to  the 
French  government  respecting  the  general 
disposition  of  the  Irish  nation.  The 
rebellious  sentiments  of  a  part  of  the  people 
was  misrepresented  as  a  proof  of  general ' 
disafiectioii,  and  the  French  government 
was  flattered  with  the  sanguine  hut  fal- 
lacious hope,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  nation  would,  at  a  moment  of  partial 
diiicontent,  submit  themselves  to  a  foreign 
yoke. 

The' apparent  inattention  of  France  to 
tlie  affairs  of  Ireland,  was  occasioned  by 
the  multiplici^  of  her  ambitious  designs, 
and  the  number  of  her  rejaent  conquests* 
Holland,  Spain,  {md  Italy,  might  now  be* 
regarded  as  appendages  of  the  French 
empire.  Austria  was  prostrate  et  its 
feet;  and  the  mountains  and  fastnesses 
of  Switzerland  h^d  become  tha  prey  of 
revolutionary  rapacity.  The  last  of  these 
events  was  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  eveq 
at  this  period  impossible  to  co]\jecture 
the  real  causes  by  which  a  people  e/ 
martial  character,  admired  for  tbeir  love 
pf  freedom,  their  industry,  and  their  simr 
plicity  of  manners,  should  have  become 
so  easy  a  prey  to  the  French  marauders. 
Much  must  be  attributed,  however, .  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  emissaries  of  France ; 
the  relaxation  of  moral  principle  among 
the  people,  and  the  cormptiun  of  the 
superior  orders,  many  of  \\'hom  were 
stipendiaries  of  the  directory.  In  former 
ages  ,the  Swiss,  who  were  not  actually 
engaged  in   the    military    service  of   the 


neighbouring  powers,  devoted  their  time 
and  labor  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields 
and  vineyards,  wd  enjoyed   the  fruits  of 
their  industry  in  peace.    But  they  had 
now  become  a  nation  of  politicians.    The 
literary    societies,   which    had    been    es- 
tablished  in    every  part  of  Switzerland, 
were  the  rendezvous  of  political  disputants 
Captivated     with    visionary    projects    of 
freedom,  they  joined  in  the  popular  cry 
of  liberty  and  equality  ;  assumed  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  friends  of  Mousseau,  or  the 
society  of  WiUiam  Tell ;  and  became  the 
ready  instruments  of  the. French  agents, 
who  were  employed  to  promote  dissentiop 
and  revolt.    So  early  as  the  year  1791, 
the  democrats  in  the  Pqj/s  de  Vaud,  tes- 
tified   their     warm    approbation    of    the 
French  revolution,  by  a  public  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  its  accomplishment. 
The  beautiful  country  on  the  Leman  Lake, 
opce  the  blissful  s^t  of  every  domestic 
and  social  enjoyment,    now   becaine    the 
scene  of  faction  and  cabal.     The  Swiss, 
in   their  seal  for  democracy,  forgpt  the 
many    instances  of   ill    treatment  which 
their  countrymeq,  the  Swiss  guards  and 
other  troops,  had  received  in  return  for 
their  fidelity,  in  the  progress  of  the   revo- 
lution. Several  individuals  of  distinguished 
character,   carried  on    a   correspondence 
with   C|aviereS|   an    intriguing   Geuevese, 
who  W9S  for  a  short  time  in  the  French 
ministry,  and  concerted  with  hi^  associettes, 
the  means  of  effecting  a  change  in  their 
constitution. 

When  ^  government  unifoxnily  adminisr 
4ers  justice  wi|h  impartiality,  and  ia  the 
general  tenor  of  its  actions  demonstrate9 
tbat  the  national  welfare  is  the  standard 
of  its  conduct,  no  man  of  sense  who  i$ 
well  affected  to  the  state,  will  couiplsviA 
of  the  necessary  strictness  of  its  di$cipliue. 
Where  unaccustomed  severity,  on  the 
contrary,  appears  to  proceed  from  party- 
spirit,  it  frequently  betrays  the  weakuess 
of  the  government,  and  irritates  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  restrain.  Tfai^ 
renmrk  isapplicable  to  the  state  of  S\vitzer- 
land.  The  supreihe  council  of  Berne, 
which,  by  its  want  of  energy,  unanimity, 
and  deci^iopihad  permitted  and  encouraged 
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•  th9  progress  of^Mdition,  at  Iwgth  began  to 
act  with  vigor,  when  the  impendiiig  danger 
could  he  neither  concealM  nor  averted. 
On  receiving  infonnation  of  the  intrigues 
which   were  carrying  on  iu  the  Pay9  de 
Vawl,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  French 
emigrants,  who  were  anxious  to  separate 
that  district  from  the  government  of  Berne, 
the   council    dispatched   a  ^P^cjal   com- 
missioner, accompanied  by  2000  troops, 
to  inftict  punishment  on  the  delinquents, 
and  overawe  the  disaffected.    When  they 
opened  their  commission  at  Rolle,  on  the 
lake  of   Geneva,    it    appeared    that  the 
people  were  not  dii|K>sed  to  give  informa- 
tion against  offenders.      Two  citizens  of 
the  society  of  anUs  de  Rosseau^  and  three 
ecclesiastics  who  had  disgraced  themselves 
and  their  profession,  by  becoming  incen- 
diaries, were  committed  to  prison :    and 
Amadeus    La     Harpe,    who    afterwards 
signalized  himself  in  the  French  army  of 
Italy,  having  made  his  escape,  was  sen- 
fenced  to  die,  should  he  return  to  Switzer- 
land.    Sensible,  moreover,  of  the  dangen 
which  threatened  the  public  peace  ffom^ 
ilie  political  clubs,    the    governments  of 
Berne,   Friburg,  Soleure,    Lucerne^    and 
other  cantons,  issued  orders  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all'  societies  unauthorised  by 
the  state.. 

These  governments,  however,  were 
destined  to  be  convinced,  by  dear  bought 
experience,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
rem'ejdying. evils  which  originate  in  public 
opinion.  The  minds  of  the  people  were 
inflamed  by  the  mania  of  innovation,  and 
liy  the  Utopian  scht*mes  which  prevailed 
at  this  pieriod.of  liberty  and  equality. 
Their  dissatisfaction  with  the  established 
governments  was  increased  by  the  means 
employed'  to  repress  discussion.  The 
advocates  of  reform  being  forbidden  to 
appear  in  public  places  of  resort,  assembled 
in  private  houses,  and'  at  Basle,  where  a 
society  of  professed  i^evoliitionists  had 
been  establrshed,  a  regular  correspondence, 
was  opened  wirh  tht?  notional  assembly  bi , 
France. 

Such  was  the  dfsurrited  and  agitated 
stat^  of  Switzerland  at  the  conimencement 
of  the  war  between  France  and  the  two 
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great  German  powers.  Had  the  cantons 
been  united  among  themselves,  and  had 
they  vrarmly  and  unanimously  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  coalition,  such  an  accession 
of  strength  might  have  turned  the  scale 
in  favor  of  the  confederates,  and  have 
averted  the  ruin  and  disgrace  which  awaited 
this  once  prosperous  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  want  of  harmony,  which  was  the 
baneftil  origin  of  all  their  own  evils,  d^ 
prived  the  coalition  of  a  useful  ally. 

Had  not  the    Swiss   been    obstinately 
blind  or  enfeebled  by  distraction,  the  fate 
of  Geneva    would  have  operated   as  an 
admonition     to    their     future     condnot. 
Agreeably  with  the  general  maxim  of  ;the 
French  government  of  disuniting  in  order 
to  subjugate,  they  bad  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  favor  of  the  leadhig  men 
in  the  Genevese.  councils,  and  by  means 
of  their  fection  procured  the   admission 
of  a  body  of  troops  into  the  city,  and  ren^ 
dered  the  state  completely  subservient  to 
France.      But  neither    the    approach   of 
dkngep  nor  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
this  event  of  observing  the  fatal    conse- 
quences attending  tame  submission,  had 
any  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Swiss. 
The  Helvetic  diet  assembled  at  Arau,  in 
1792,  declared  that  they  would  adhere  to 
a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending 
parties.     In  the  ensuing  year  their  alliance 
was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  confederates: 
but,  being  threatened  with  fire  and  sword, . 
by  the  prevailing    faction  in  the  French  i 
government,  they    vainly    endeavored  >  to  • 
merit  Che  friendship  of  that  domineering . 
state,   by    submissively     reneating    their- 
assurance  of  neutrality.     In -the  mean,  time 
the  French  government,  being  interested 
in  preserving  the  neutrality  of  Switseriand 
during  i(%  hostilities  with  a  powerful  con- 
federacy,   ami    the    insurrection    of  the 
royalists  iu   La  Vendee  and  the  southern 
provinces,     condescended-  to    treat     the 
Swiss  as  friends  ;  and  the  cantons  merited 
its  friend  ship-by  acts  of  courtesy  and  by 
a  strict  adhepehce  to  *heir  engagements. 
When   the  apostate  Fredenic  William  of 
Prussia  was  [)revailed  upon  to  desert  his 
allies,  Basle,  as  I  have  before  related,  was 
the    place  chosen  for  the  conferences  of^ 
2p 
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the  Prussian  and  Frefuch,  saibaKsadors. 
In  the  campaign  of  17%,  when  Moreau 
^as  making;  his  celebrated  relreat,  apart 
i»f  his  forces  were  suffered  to  pass  through 
his  Swiss  tei-ritories^  and  iiere  supplied 
with  necessaries  en  their  rout.      Duri«ig 
the  subsequent  sieges  of  Kehl  and  of  the 
t^te  de  p&nty  the    Swiss  drew  a  cordon 
«loBg  their  frontier ;   and  when,   notwith- 
standing   this    precaution^    the   Austrian 
troops  Hiade  irruptions  on  the  Swiss  (er- 
fitortes,  the  eaatons,  en  complaint  from 
'Barthelenn,  the  F-rench  ata»bassador,  |»ttnish- 
jod  the  Austrian  officers  who  were  charged 
with  corruption;     In  3797,  thejr  suffered 
-Buonaparte    arbitrarily     to     annex    the 
Valteiine,'a  territory    belonging  to   their 
Grison  allies,  to  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
.without  opposition  or  remonstrance.  When 
tliat  general  passed  through  Switzerland 
ton  his  return  from  Ttaly,  he  was  received 
-at  fieme  with  the  highest  honors,  which 
he   repaid    with   disdainful   neglect.      He 
was  justified  by  reasons  of  state  in  indulging 
^is  natural  coldness   and   reserve.     The 
French    arms    hqid    been  triumphant    in 
«every  quarter,  but    it   was  with  exU'eme 
•difficulty  that  the  government  could  find 
pecuniary  resources*     The  directory  there- 
fore, instigated   by  a  fi^cti<m  in  Switzer- 
land, who  wene  violently  inimical  to  the 
'established    governxuent,    determined    on 
a  breaeh  with  the  cantons  as  an  expedient 
for  obtaining  supplies,  and  for  e3tabUsh- 
ing    a   goveromtpt    subservient    to  their 
"views.  .  Preparatory   to  the  accomplish- 
4Dent  of  tibis  object,   Mengaud,  ^  warm 
repnblicaa,  was  sent  to  fill  the  station  of 
French  vikiister  at  Berne ;  and  that  am- 
bassador, in   the  spirit   of    his    masters, 
invited  the  Swiss  to  revolt,  by  promising 
Abe  support  of  the  Great  Nation^  to  all 
'Who  might  **'  think  themselves  injured  by 
^eir  gpvorniBent." 

To  justify  the  meditated  revolt  of  the 
Vaudois,  a  work  was  published  entitled, 
Essoisur  la  Coustituiian  du  Pays  de  Vaud, 
4>f  which  the  materials  were  provided  by 
X«a  Harpe,  in  which  he  stated  that  *'  this 
country  had,  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
<dukes  «f  Savoy,  possessed  among  other 
;pri9ilegn»  $k^  ^  an  annual  assembly  of 


ther  jstiites^  «cbasisting  of  (he.  dtgpifi^ 
<sl«rgy,  the  nobles,  and  the  chief  mfligi#- 
trates  of  fourteen  towns."  He  called  upon 
his  country aieii  ..to  assert  their  rights^  to 
demand  a  convoeatioo  of  the .  states^  and, 
if  refused,  to  claioi  the  guarantee  of  the 
French  republic  ;  which  oiight  espouse 
their  cause  on  the  specious  pretext  of 
their  late  cotiqueat  of  Savoy.  As  a  further 
and  more  plausible  ground  of  hostilities^ 
the  directory  proclaimed  to  the  worl4 
the  injuries  which  France  had  sustained 
from  the  Swiss,  which  they  could  no 
longer  suffer  to  pass  unrevenged.  They 
asserted  that  the  Swiss  bad,  during  the 
war,  made  most  usurious  profits  of  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  France : 
that  not  only  their  illicit  traffic  with 
assignats,  but  their  fabrication  of  these 
securities,  had  greatty  ^contributed  to 
depreciate  their  value;  they  co^]piained 
of  the  protection  given  to  the  emigrant 
priests  and  royalists,  of  the  indulgence 
granted  to  a  contraband  trade,  chiefly  in 
British  gopds,  and  the  suffering  to  reside 
ill  the  country,  an  English  minister,  who, 
it  was  pretcndecl  by  underhand  practice^, 
fomented  sedition,  and  encouraged  levies 
against  the  French  republic  ;  of  perse- 
cuting the  friends  of  libei'ty,  and  at  all 
times  displaying  an  aversion -to  revolu- 
tionary principles,  and  of  having  suffered 
theAustriansto  pass  the  cor^/on  at  Uunin- 
gen.  Such  were  the  roost  material  charges 
suggested    by     the     presumption    which 

6 rosperous  fortune  inspired.  In  vain  did 
[aller,  a  statesman  of  eminent  talents, 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen; 
the  directory  were  deaf  to  his  representa- 
tions ;  and  that  the  Vaudois  might  proceed 
with  con^ence  in  their  revolt,  they 
ordered  Massena  to  advance  ^ith  a  division 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Pay^  de  Vaud. 

The  governing  powers  in  the  cantons 
at  length  became  sensible  of  their  dagger. 
But  even  now  the  same  want  of  concord 
which  had  before  created  a  diffidence  in 
themselves,  continued  to  have  the  most 
pernicious  effects  ton  their  affairs.  When 
the  enemy  was  at  tbeir  gales,  and  noUiin|; 
but  an  united  and    vigorous    resistance 
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eofoM  save  the  cdantry  from  sabjection 
W  defpendenre,  the  supreme  connctl  of 
Berne  di&patched  another  special  com 
i&iasion  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  in- 
VtftCigate  the  causes  of  discontent,  and  to 
tligg^st  expedients  for  restoring  tran* 
qoiilitj.  The  event  of  this  measure  proved 
its  fiitiKty.  While  the  commissioners 
;ifnere  engaged  hi  useless  investigations, 
tbe  malcoDtents,  derrving  confidence  fh>m 
the  approach  of  the  French  troops,  rose 
in  arms  on  the  7th  of  January,  1798,  and 
Mssessed  themselves  of  the  castle  of 
CSbillon,  in  ivhich  some  of  their  associates 
were  imprisoned.  This  proceeding  was 
followed  by  the  institution  of  conmiittees 
:  of  safety  and  other  revolutionary  acts. 

In  the  mean  time  a  general  diet  was 
announced  at  Aran,  where,  notwhhstaml- 
m^  the  assembly  was  awed  by  the  presence 
•f  Mengaud,  the  French  minister,  all  the 
deputies  except  those  of  Ba«»fe,  i*enewed 
tlwir  conOedepa^.y  by  a  solemn  oath. 

The  city  of  Basle  having  been  the  place 
•  of  congress  for  the  treaties  of  peace,  and 
Mengaud  had  made  it  his  residence.  That 
artfhl  minister  had,  by  his  intrigues  with 
Vischer,  le  Grand,  CrhicheF  BuBer,  and 
ether  democratic  rbiefe,  hut  above  all 
with  the  grand  tribune  Peter  Ochs,  ac- 
complished the  defection  of  the  canton, 
from  the  Helvetic  eo?:federaey.  They 
liad  instigated  the  peasantry  to*  resist  the 
present  established  authorities,  and  induced 
diem  to  declare  that  the  following  were 
.the  only  condilions  on  which  they  would 
adhere  to  the  coniederacy.  I.  An  un- 
qualffied  admission  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  the  inalienable  rights,  of  man,  and 
the  consequent  intxidtHMiop  of  a  repre- 
sentative government.  II.  An  intimate 
union  between  rhe  citizens  and  peasantry 
founded  on  ihe  principle  of  perfect  equality^ 
III.  A  ft|)et*dy  convocation  of  a  national 
asseniMy.  This  deriai«tion  of  rigitts* 
beifig'  a<  cepted  by  (he  magiKirates,  who 
consented  to  the  modelling  of  a  coUKtitU'- 
tioii  on  democratic  prfnrifileH,  fhe  depntic's 
vtei^recaded  from  Ai  air,  and  the  democrats 
celebrated  f heir  triii«uph  by  piaatiug  the 
t#ee  of  liberty*  The  example  of  Basle 
lias  followed  by  ifaeprevliinig  dewoccatic 


parties  in  Zurich,  Lucem,  Schaffhausen^ 
and  Soleure  ;  but  in  Friburg,  and  in  some 
of  the  small  cantons,  the  friends  of  the 
entablished  order  of  things,  had  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  a  revolution. 

The  government  of  Berne,  in  the  mean 
time,  where  the  aristocrats  still  preserved 
their  ascendancy,  prepared  for  resistance  ; 
but  not  with  that  energy  and  unanimity 
which  alone  could  be  expected  to  give 
them  success.  Greneral  Weiss  was  dis- 
patched iiito  the  Pmy9  de  Vand^  to  sup« 
press  the  insurgents,  to  awe  the  seditious, 
and  to  retake  the  castle  of  Chillon.  But 
he  was  not  provided  with  a  force  actequate 
to  these  purposes^  and  acted  with  little 
spirit  in  the  execution  of  his  commission. 

At  the  request  of  the  Vaudois  insur* 
gents,  general  Menard,  who  commanded 
on  the  frontier  towards  Italy,  prepared  to 
affiird  them  support.  Preparatory  to> 
ftiture  measures^  he  dispatched  Autier, 
bis  adjutant,  to  an  interview  with  Weiss. 
Unfortunately  for  the  horio**  and  interests 
of  the  adherents  of  the  established  govern- 
ments, Autier,  and  two  hussars  who  es- 
corted him,  were  assailed  and  killed  on 
their  rout.  This  outrage  furnished  the 
directory  with  a  plausible  ^Ound  of  hos* 
tilities,  and  war  was  now  to  be  -waged,  not 
Inerely  in  the  capacity  of  allies  to'  the 
Vaudois,  but  to  revenge  an  insult  com- 
mitted against  the  French  government 
itself. 

This  event  was  the  more  to  be  regretted 
on  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
cantons.  The  council  of  Berne,,  in  order 
to  cmiciliate  the  affections  of  the  people, 
had  at  this  period  called  together  delegates 
from  the  German  districts  of  that  canton,, 
and  was  employed  with  their  assistance 
in  digesting  a  plan  for  remodelling  the 
constitution.  1'o  inspTe  the  people  witk 
conK4lence,  they  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  whirb,  while  they  acknowledged  that 
there  were  defects  in  the  constitution,  they 
engaged  that  every  defect  should  be 
remedied,  and  every  error  corrected. 
They  then  addressed  letters  to  the  French 
directory,  Rtaiing  ihv  measures  which  they 
ha^i  adopted  (o  remove  the  cause  of  its 
iufterpositioii,  and  dispatchsd  deputies  to 
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general  Brunc,  "who  comuiarided  the  French 
troops  in  the  Pat/s  de  Vaud^  to  solicit 
the  privile.i^t*  of  reforming*  their  con- 
ititution  \rithou*t  the  interference  of  a  forei^ 
power. 

,  All  these   treasures    of  prudence  and 
precaution  were  found  to  be  ineffectual, 
and  they  were  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  yielding  to  oppression,  or,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their   brave  ancestors,  of  pre- 
pirinff  for   the  resolute  defence  of  their 
liberties.     To  preclude  the  possibility  of 
effecting    a    settlement    by    conciliatory 
measures,  Mengand  at  once  dictated  the 
terms  by  a  compliance  with    which  they 
might  merit  the  friendship  of  his  govern-* 
ment  :    that    they    should    dismiss   their 
antient    magistrates    and    suppress    their 
secret  council    and  council  of  war,  and 
that,  until  a  new  government  should  be 
formed,  a    provisional  one,    founded    on 
democratic  principles,  and  in  which  none 
of  the    antient  governments  were    to  be 
admitted,   should   be  established.       The 
rejection  of  these  proposals  was   to    be 
the  signal   of  hostilities    on   the    part  of 
France  \  and  that  he  might  hold  out  the 
roost    inviting    lure    to  the  partisans    of 
<iembcarcy.     Mengand   dispersed  abroad 
copies  of  the  plan  of  a  new  constitution, 
which,  like  those  of  France  and  Lorobardy, 
was  to  be  indivisible,  democratic,  and  ro* 
prresentative. 

Nothing  could  have  tended  more  ef- 
fectually to  Totise  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss, 
than  this  dicftatorial  manner  of  imposing 
a  system  of  government.  *•  Notwithstand- 
ing some  absurdities  arising  from  ignorance 
of  our  situation,"  said  the  virtuous  Lavater, 
ia  a.letter  written  at  this  period,  '^  I  admire 
the  constitution  which  you  force  upon  us 
as  a  masterpiece  of  human  genius,  as  a  noble 
monument  of  great  policy  ;  I  verily  believe 
that  nothing  more  sublime  can  be  con- 
ceived, for  a  polished  nation  ,  but  I  detest 
the  means  by  which  yon  require,  command, 
"and  compel  its  acceptance."  This  s«i- 
timent,  which  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  bad  any  sense  of  the  national 
honor,  might  have  operated  as  their 
guardian  genius,  had  not  that  ruin  been 
brought  on  them  by  intestine  distraction* 


whioh  no  external  force  could' have  m? 
complished.    The  canton  of    Basle  was 
already  lost  to  the  confederacy :  that  of 
Zurich   was    under  the  influence  of  the 
democrats.     Those  of  Lucern,    Fribnrg/ 
and   Soleure,  jealous  of  the  asceadanc/ 
oi  Berne,  and  desirous  to  see  it  humbled^ 
not  only  qeglected  to  send  thei--  proper 
contingent    of  troops    to    reinforee    the 
Bemois  army,  but  persuaded  the  smaller 
cantons  to  follow  their  example.     Evea 
the  Bernois  themselves  were  divided  int^ 
three  parties  :  the  aristocrats  were  headed 
by  the    advoyer    Steiguer,    and    gener^il 
D'Erlach  ;  the  inoderate  party  by  general 
Weiss  ;  and  the  democrats,  countenanced 
and   directed  by  Mengaud,  Peter  Ochs^ 
and  other  warm  advocates  of  revolutionary 
principles. 

"^ Under  these  nnpropitious  circnmstanceft 
did  general  D'Erlach  take  the  field  with> 
SS,000  Bernois  troops,  to  oppose  the  con- 
querors of  the  Netherlands,  of  Batavia,  and 
ot  Italy.    Posting  the  several  divisions  of 
his  forces  between  Soleure  and  Fribarg,^ 
he    prepared '  instantly  to    avail    himself 
of  the  full   powers  with  which  he   was 
invested,  and  of  the  indignation  which  th^ 
insolence  of  France  had    excited  in  the 
breasts  of  his  countrymen^  to  bring  his 
enemy  to  action.      But  at  that  instant* 
unfortunately,  the  prevalence  of  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  council  enabled  them  to  pro- 
cure a  repeal  of  his  powers.    The  French 
general  was  no  sooner  aware    that    thit 
council   was   rent    by  faction,    and  that 
D*Erlach  was  embarrassed  in  his  intended 
operations  by  the  repeal  of  his  powers^ 
than   he  rose  higher  in  his  demands,  in* 
sisting  on  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
Swiss  army.      Having  protracted  the  ne« 
gotiation,  and  renewed  the  armistice  which 
had  been  agreed  to. between  him  and  the 
council,   till    general   Scha^snbnrg    was 
arrived  in  the  bishopric  of  Basle  with  a 
strong    reinforcement,    he  «then    entered 
upon  active  hostilities. 

While  Brune  prepared  to  attack  die 
centre  wing  of  the  Swiss  army,  commanded 
by  D'Erlach  himself,  near  Montt,  Schawen- 
burg  advanced  from  Basle,  and,  after 
some  obstructions  from  the  resolute  stand 
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mftde*  by  the  forces  posted  at  the  castle 
of  Dornach  and  the  village  of  Leognau,  he 
oblfg^ed  the  garrison  of  Soleiire  to  capi- 
tulate.  General  Pigeon,/  with  another 
division,  made  himself  master  of  Friburg ; 
and,  with  the  coifcurreoce  of  the  magis- 
trates,  who  were  favorable  to  a  revolution, 
he  established  in  that  canton  a  provisional 
government:  On  information  of  these 
disastesB,  D'Erlach  retired  towards  Berne/ 
before  the  united  armies-  of  Brune  and 
Schawenburg,  amounting  to  50,000  men, 
and  well  provided  with  artillery.  Though 
file  movement  was  judicious,  his  present 
position  being  better  calculated'  for  de- 
fence, and  for  the  protection  of  the  capital, 
yet, a  retreat  was  deemed  disgraceful  ; 
and  a  sense  of  the  reproach  attached  to 
it,  afforded  the  discontented  an  oocasioa 
of  clamor  against  their  general.  A  mutiny 
ensued,  and  great  numbers  deserted  his 
standard.  The  whole  country  presented 
a  scene  of  confusion  ;  and  the  magistrates 
of  Berne,  whose  wavering  conduct  had 
been  throughout,  instrumental  to.  the 
revolution,  forwarded  its  establishment 
by  surrendering  their  authority  to  a 
number  of  persons  hastily  chosen  by  the 
people,  under  the  denomination  of  a  pro- 
visional regeficy. 

This  act  sioQn  brought  the  contest  to 
an  issue.  The  new  'administration  would 
instantly  have  capitulated  to  that  army 
by  whose  influence  they  had  been  vested 
with  power,  had  'they  not  been  restrained 
by  the  moderatists  and  the  people.  To 
save  their  credit  with  the  public,  they  gave 
orders  for  a  general  attack  ;  and  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Frauenbrunen  ensued. 
While  tbeir  forces  were  preparing  for  action, 
they  were  attacked  themselves  in  different 
quarters,  and  behaved  with  a  bravery 
sufficient  to  evince  that  the  Swiss  might 
have  bidden  defiance  to  the  arras  of  the 
republicans,  bad  they  been  united  among 
themselves.  The  French  artillery  made 
among  them  prodigious  havoc ;  yet  they 
not  only  maintained  their  ground  for  a  long 
time,  but  in  one  quarter  repulsed  a  division 
of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  9000  men, 
and  seized  all  their  artiHery. 

Unfortunately^tbis  success  was  balanced 


by  the  issue  of  an  atiadc  ia  another  quarter. 
So  impetuous  was  the  charge  of  the  French 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  horse  artillery, 
that  the  Swiss,  who  had  only  infantry 
to  oppose  them,  were  obliged  ta  give  way. 
They  rallied,  however,  and,  possessing 
theoftselves .  of  a  narrow  pass,  four  miles 
from  Berne,  fought  with  a  firmness  and 
valor  worthy  of  their  iUustrieus  ancestors. 
The  women  shared  in  every  danger  vritb 
the  men  ;  some  of  them  joining  the  ranks, 
and  ^others  rushing  among  the  enemy 
and  endeavoring  to  obstruct  the  artillery 
by  clinging  to  the  wheels  of  the  carriages. 
Driven  four  times  from  their  ground  by 
dint  of  superior  fdrce,  they  rallied  again, 
and  made  their  fifth  stand  near  the  city 
gates  :  nor  did  they  desist  from  the  des- 
perate conflict  till  more  than  a  third  part 
of  their  troops  were  slain.  The  remainder 
retiring  to  the  mountains  near  Thun,  left 
the  enemy  a  victory  purchased  with  tli# 
loss  of  7000  men.  General  D'Erlach 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  troops,  who  h\\^ 
pected  him  of  treason. 

The  provisional  regency  demanding  a 
capitulation,  the  city  was  surrendered  in  , 
the  evening  of  this  fatal  day,  (March*  5th,) 
with  no  other  terms  than  a  mere  gratuitous  . 
protection  for  the  property  and  persons  , 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  French .  troops 
having' entered  the  city,  the  tree  of  liberty 
was  formally  planted,  amidst  a  concourse 
of  people  mourning  the  dk>ss  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  anticipating  all  the  evils 
that  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
infatuation  or  wickedness  of  their  rulers* 
Their  apprehensions  were  realized  in  the 
conduct  of  their  conquerors.^  Thesoldier^t 
regardless  of  their  general's  promise,  pil*  ^ 
laged  the  shops  and  rifled  the  persons  ot 
the  citizens.  The  surrounding  yillagea 
were  delivered  ^up  to  be  plundered,  and 
,  all  who  had  property  were  reduced  from 
affluence  to  extreme  distress.  Brune 
immediately  proceeded  to  seize  those 
public  treasures  which  had  been  the  great 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  were  to  serve 
as  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  other 
enterprises  :  and  it  was  computed  that, 
beside    the  contents   of   the  storehouses,    ^ 
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granaries,  and  arsaiaU  in  the  latter  of 
which  were  found  300  cannon,  fhe  treasures 
and  forfeited  .  property  of  the  patrician 
families  would  amount  to  90,000»000  Kvrea, 
(£858,333.) 

Such  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  friendship 
of  a  state  which  bad  proffered  its  serricea 
to  relieve  the  Suiss  from  oppression. 
But  the  inconsistency  of  the  French  gofem** 
ment  did  not  thus  terminate.  They,  who 
bad  filled  all  Europe  with  complaints 
against  the  powers  which  had  interfered 
in  the  domestic  government  of  France,  who 
bad  invited  the  Swiss  to  take  refnge  in 
their  protection,  by  assuming  the  speciooa 
character  of  deliverers  ;  as  if  in  deriaon 
of  truth,  honesty,  and  sincerity,  having 
plundered  them  of  their  property,  now 
proceeded  to  impose  upon  them  a  con* 
stitulion. 

This  conslitntion,  consisting  of  twelve 
articles,  dividied  the  whole  country,  in- 
cluding Rhcetia,  or  the  Grison  country, 
into  twenty-two  departments,  each  of 
which  was.  to  send  four  senators  and  eight 
counsellors,  to  the  legislative  assembly  at 
Ai'aiii,  by  which  a  periodicftt  choice  was 
to  be  msi(de  of  five  directors,  to  wliom  the 
executive  power  ivas  to  be  committed. 
Piovision  wm  to  be  made  for  a  standing 
army,  and  for  the  organisation  of  a  national 
miliiia ;  to  be  caliied  together  as  occasion 
ptght  require* 

^  How  must  the  bosoms  of  this  once  fret 
qation  have  burned  with  indignation,  how 
must  they  have  regretted  their  lost  freedom 
and  independence,  when  they  saw  1200 
French  grenadJers  attending  the  diet  at 
Aran,,  before  which  this  constitution  was 
to  be  laid  under  ttie  pretence  of  affording 
it  protection  ?  The  representatives  of 
ten  departments  accepted  it :  the  other 
twelve  departments  either  hesitated  or 
positively  rejected  the  summons.  And 
yet  We  are  informed  tb^t  it  was  represented 
to  the  French  directory,  that  the  nation 
had  celebrated  this  happy  revolution  witl^ 
great  ex^ultation.  l^ie  general  sensi^ 
of  the  people  >%  ill  1^  best  collected  from 
the ocrurreuceH  ^hich  en»«ned. 

It  was  from  the  small  cajitons  where 
TcfifHement  and  corruption  had  not  foiiuid 


their  way ;  among  the  rimple  shephorda 
that  the  French  experienced  the  firmest 
resistance  to  their  power.  Actuated  by 
the  love  of  indepedence,  transmitted  from 
their  ancestors,  the  people  Of  Schwitz,  Uri» 
Underwalden,  Zug,  and  Glaris,  resolved 
to  resist  every  attempt  to  introduce  inno« 
nation  ;  and  their  deputies,  assembling  at 
Brunen,  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement 
of  mutual  support.  When  it  was  J^nown 
that  they  were  adopting  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights,  the  French 
general  Carlion,  dispatched  Nouvion  and 
Jordy  with  a  strong  body  of  forces  to 
reduce  them.  Several  conflicts  ensued, 
in  which  the  French  fought  with  their 
customed  bravery.  But  they  were  soon 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  re- 
luctantly constrained  to  accept  the  new 
constitution.. 

Even  this  result  did  not  terminate  the 
resistance  of  the  small  cantons,  nor  the 
sufferings  of  the  Swiss.  The  people  of 
Uri  and  Underwalden  refused  individually 
to  take  tl^  civic  oath,  binding  the  whole 
nation  to  the  constitution.  They  intreated 
the  French  general  in  the  moving  language 
of  nature,  to  receive  from  a  people  ever 
true  to  their  eog^ements,  who  among 
their  craggy  mountains  had  no  other 
comforts  but  their  religion  and  their 
liberty,  whose  only  riches  are  their  cattle, 
the  sincere  assurance  that  they  will  ever 
give  to  the  French  republic  all  the  proofs 
of  their  devotedness,  compatible  with  ik&x 
liberty  and  independence.  *'  Accept,"  said 
they,  *^  citizen  general,  our  solemn  promise 
never  to  take  up  arms  against  the  great 
republic,  and  never  to  join  its  enemiesu 
Our  liberty  is  our  only  blessing ;  nn 
will  any  inducement  excite  us  to  fly  to 
arms,  except  our  duty  to  defend  thai 
blessing." 

This  artless  and  pathetic  address  wrought 
no  effect  'Hi  the  French  general.  It  wan 
thought  neceNsary  to  exterminate  this  band 
of  shepherds,  aiid  no  impartaiit  wan  the 
achievement  cQiisider«»d,  jhat  tiie  gi^^ueral 
indirectly  apologized  tor  the  aliniMiat^tce  of 
blood  which  it  had  eu^i,  by  asserting  that 
they  were  rebels  whoA^  it  was»  necessary  to 
sujbdiie. 
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Thuf  vas  the  subjuratton  of  the  Swiss 
completed ;  for  though  they  were  still 
flattered  with  existence  as  an  independent 
people,  yet  an  absolute  dependence  on 
France  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  design 
of  the  French  government.  Domestic  disr 
seution  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which 
befel  them  :  yet  we  cannot  reflect  upou 
their  history  without  commiserating  a 
people,  who,  after  .  liberating  themselves 
trom  the  oppression  of  the  honse  of 
Austria,  and  struggling  with  a  thousand 
difficulties,  were  rifled  of  their  property  and 
independence. 

From  these  scenes  of  oppression  we 
must  carry  our  attention  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  was  another  source  of  those 
supplies  which  were  necessary  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  revolutionary 
wai:fare.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  his 
court  were  hastening  to  the  last  state  of 
degradation.  The  abuse  of  the^  public 
money  and  of  the  sovereign  authority  to 
ihe  {purpose  of  nqpotism^  or  enrichment 
of  his  nephews  at  the  public  expen^Ci, 
ipove^d  the  indignation  of  the;  people  :  the 
requisitions  made  by  France  in  consequence 
of  the  late  treaty,  together  with  the  Ids9 
of  territory,  aggravated  the  uatipQail  evils 
by  rendering  additional  taxes  necessaxy  \ 
and  there  subsisted  a  strong  faction  jn  th^ 
bosom  of  the  state,  which  was  hostile  to 
the  papal  power,  and  desirpus  of  seeing  a. 
form  of  government  established  more 
agreeable  with  tlie  prevailing  sentiments 
of  liberty.  A  government  under  these 
circumstances,  havhig  no  principle  ot 
stability  in  itself,  deriving  tranquillity 
fromjndolence,  and  the  h^bit  of  oppression, 
though  it  might  have  continued  in  a  state 
of  torpor  for  some  time,  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching towards. the  verge  of  a  revolution,* 
which  was  only  retarded  by  the  super- 
stition of  the  pope's  Italian  subjects.  The 
burdep  of  state  a^airs  was  sustained  by 
eardiual  Doria,  a  man  of  character  and 
understanding,  but  '^ot  conversant  in 
business  of  state ;  and  the  pontiff*  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  the  routine  of 
court  ceremonies  and  religions  observances, 
apparently  insensible  of  danger,  while 
Ihe  storm  was  gathering   which   was   to 


Erove  fatal  to  the  papal  power.  A  contest 
ad  taken  place  between  his  holiness  and 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  respecting  the 
pope's  right  to  the  fort  of  Santo  Leone, 
on  the  frontier  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
which  terminated  in  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  by  the  republican  troops.  Pius 
deemed  it  advisable  to  acquiesce  in  the  los9, 
and  framed  a  memorial,  to  which  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  acceded ;  by  which  his  holiness 
formally  acknowledged  that  republic.  The 
pope  continued  to  appear  in  his  accustomed 
state,  yet  held  his  power  and  his  very  ex- 
istence at  the  mercy  of  France,  when  an 
incident  occurred  which  proved  the  oc- 
casion of  all  the  subsequent  disorders. 
A  tumult  ^ensued  in  the  city  ;  and  the 
populace,  braving  the  papal  government^ 
boldly  manifested  the  designs  of  their 
chiefs;  by  exclaiming,  ^*  Huzza !  for  the 
republic,  huzza  !  for  the  Roman  people,'* 
Incensed  at  this  insolence,  the  soldiers 
employed  to  repress  the  insurgents  pursued 
them  within  the  precincts  of  the  French 
antbassador's  palace,  and  fired  iupon  them 
in  his  court  yard,  in  defiance  of  his  exhor 
tations  to  wilhdraw.  General  Duphot, 
expostulating  still  more  earnestly  with 
the  soldiery,  and  attempting  to  wrest  a 
musket  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  them, 
was  shot  through  the  body,  and  expired  on 
the  spot. 

If  the  want  of  police  in  the  capital  or 
of  discipline  among  the  papal  troops  gave 
occasion  to  these  rash  and  unjustifiable 
proceedings,  it  might  have  been  expected* 
that  the  pontiff*  or  his  secretary,  conscious 
of  their  weakness,  ivould  have  hastened  to 
convince  the  offended  party,  that  they  were 
not  implicated  in  the  transactions,  ai>d  that 
(hey  were  not  unwilling  to  make  atonement. 

Buonaparte  addressed  a  letter  to  car* 
dinal  Doria,  acquainting  him  with  what 
had  passed  ;  and,  when  the  cardinal 
minister  did  not  interpose,  he  wrote  hiuu 
a  second,  informing  him  of  his  determina* 
tion  to  feave  a  city  where  he  had  been  thus 
insulted.  His  inactivity  was  now  converted 
iiito  abject  terror ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  marquis  Massini,  the  pope^s  minister 
^t  Paris^  after  endeavoring  to  exculpate 
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.  his  holiness  and   himself  from  any  par- 
^  ticipatiou  in  the  offence,  he  added,  **  lou 
arc  to  request  of  the  directory  that  they 
^ill  demand   whatever    satisfaction   they 
think  proper,  to  ask  and  to  obtain  will  be 
the  same  things;  for  neither  his  holiness 
nor  I,  nor  the  coart  of  Rome,   will  ever 
be  content  till  the  directory  itself  is  satis- 
fied.^   The  consequences  of  a  conduct  so 
timid  and  humiliating,  were  such  as  might 
be  expected.    General  Berthier,  embarking 
with  a  body  of  French  And  Cisalpine  troops 
at    Ancona,    advanced    towards    Rome. 
Approaching  the  walls  of   the  city,   he 
declared,  by  proclamation,  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  bis  mission,  to  bring  to  justice 
the  authors  of  the  assassination  of  general 
Dnphot,  and  to  take  the  citizens  of  Rome 
under  his  protection.    This  proclamation 
was  the  signal  for  the  execution  of  the 
revolutionary  design.     Its  advocates,  in- 
vited  by  the  friendly   offers  of   France, 
assembled  in  the  Campo    Vaccino,   and 
proclaimed  the  resumption  of  their  antient 
sovereignty.      They    proceeded    to    con- 
stitute themselves  a  free  and  independent 
state,  resembling  that  of  France  ;  placing 
at  the  head  of  the  executive  government 
five  consul's,  in  whom  was  vested  the  au- 
thority formerly  exercised  by  the  pope  and 
his  council  of  state.     A   deputation  was 
then  dispatched  to  lay  this  revolutionary 
act  before  the  French  general,  and  implore 
his  approbation. 

.  He  entered  the  cify  in"  military  pomp, 
tod,  advancing  to  the  capital,  addressed 
the  people  in .  a  harangue,  on  the  mag- 
nanimity and  benevolence  of  the  French 
government.  After  admonishing  the 
Italians  to  reflect  on  their  ancestry,  and 
to  **  resume  their  pristi  niB  greatness  and 
the  virtues  of  their  progenitors,**  he  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the 
Roman  republic,  which  should  consist  of 
the  provinces'  that  remained  ui\(^er  the 
papal  dominion  after  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.  To  remove  the  apprel|pnsion8 
which  the  old  government  was  endeavoring 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  peop^lej^that 
they  would  be  despoired  of  their  effects, 
he  declared  that  the  severest  discipline 
would  be  maintained y  and  that  the  persons^ 


properties,  and  latelv-acquired  liberties 
of  the  inhabitants,  should  remain  inviolable. 
To  prevent  disturbance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment,  he  enjoined,  by  proclamation,  the 
French  emigrants  to  retire  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Roman  republic  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  that  the  world  might  not 
remain  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
grand  object  of  his  enterprise,  after  disann* 
ing  the  papal  troops,  confining  the  pope  io 
the  Vatican  under  a  guard  of  500  men. 
and  putting  seals  on  his  apartments,  he 
demanded  a  contribution  of  400,000,(XX)  of 
livres  in  specie,  2,000,000  in  provisions^ 
and  3000  horses.  In  the  mean  time  the 
cardinals,  thinking  it  advisable  to  yield  to 
a  stream  which  they  had  not  strength 
to  resist,  made  a  formal  resignation 
of  the  temporal  government  of  the  state. 

It  bein^  feared  that  the  residence  of 
the  pope  m  a  city  where  his  pontifical 
dignity  entitled  him  to  reverence,  and  where 
his  accustomed  benevolence  gave  him 
influence,  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
revolutionary  cause,  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  Rome.  His  first  place  of  retire- 
ment was  a  convent  in  the  environs  of 
Sienna.  Being  soon  dislodged  from  this 
retreat  by  the  sho<::k  of  an  earthquake^ 
he  was  removed  to  a  Carthusian  monastery 
near  Florence.  The  aged  priest,  divested 
by  order  of  the  French  government,  of 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  appeared  more 
respectable  than  the  stately  pontiff  had 
done,  because  he  was  more  in  character ; 
and  the  resignation  and  humility  with 
which  he  bore  his  degradation,  were  better 
calculated  to  excite  reverential  regard, 
than  his  former  ostentatious  perfoniiauce  of 
religious  ceremonies. 

Althbugh  the  pontiff's  forfunes  were 
(bus  broken,  yet  the  all-powerfufr  republic 
of  France  did  not  think  it  advisabfe  to 
suffer  this  shadow  of  ecclesiastical'  power 
to  remain  so  near  the  seat  of  his  former 
greatness.  The  grand  duke  \vas  urged 
to  send  him  out  of  his  dominions;  and, 
on  his  expressing  an  unwillingness  to  be 
the  agent  in  doing  what  was  so  repugnant 
to  his  feefings,  as  that  of  denying  the  cora- 
mojn  rights  jof  hospitality  to  the  revered 
father  of  the  catholic   church,   a  sterner 
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ninndate  wa»\sent  him  by  the  directory. 
•*  Send  him  oiit  of  Tuscany  ;  or  we  will 
hold  yon  reRf30tiKil)le  for  the  disturbances 
which  his  firoxiniily  excites  and  may  yet 
further  excite  in  Rome."  The  grand  duke,  . 
not  daring  to  diHobey  the  commands  of 
France,  it  now  became  a  matter  of  de- 
lib'^ration,  where  the  successor  of  those 
spiritual  potentates  who  had  received 
homage  from  emperors,  and  had  made  all 
£urope  tremble  at  the  thunders  of  the 
ratic^n,  should  repose  himself  during  the 
last  mournful  period  of  his  life.  When 
Abjections  were  made  to  his  retiring  to 
the  territories  of  the  emperor,  or  the  king 
of  Spain,  Sardinia  was  at  last  chosen  as 
his  place  of  retirement.  His  removal, 
however,  did  not  take  place.  Being  seized 
with  an  illness  during  the  negotiation 
respecting  this  affair,  which  rendered  it 
impracticable  without  endangering  his 
Nfe,  he  was  suffered  to  continue  some  time 
in  his  present  residence. 

The  former  subjects  of  his  holiness,  in 
the  mean  time,  received  daily  testimonies 
of  the  high   price    at    which    they   were 
destined   to   purchase    the    assistance    of 
these  descendants  of  the  Gauls,  in  subverting 
theix,  antient  government,  and  "  re-edifying 
the  aTtars  of  liberty."     Evei7  state  arrange- 
toent  was  made,  every  public  measure  was 
adopted,  in  conformity  with  the  will    of. 
the  French  general  ;   and   multiplied  ex- 
actions from  every  descriptions  of  persons 
possessing   property,   were  made  subser- 
vient to  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  the 
French  republic.  Had  the  duke  of  Brascbi, 
the  pope'8  nephew,  who  had  amassed  great 
we&lth    by    his  extortions  and  abuse   of 
power,  been  the  only  victim  of  republican 
tyranny,  his  sufferings  would    have  been 
vnpitied.      But  when    the  .whole  sacred 
college,    without    regard   to  merit,  were 
subjected    to   contiscation   aiKl    exile,    it 
excited      commiseration    towards    them. 
When  the   world  were  informed   that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  requisitions 
in  kind,  the  prodnce  of  pillage,  the  spoils 
of  churches,  and  the  contributions  levied 
on    persons    of  property,    amounted    to 
t,OOO,O0&«ter)ingi  tl^ir  eyes  were  opened 
Vol.  I. 


to  the  farcical  nature  of  those  professions 
by  which  tlie  French  government  had  im- 
posed on  mankind,  as  the  patrons  'of 
liberty  and  the  protectors  of  natural 
rights;  and  men  of  reflection  were  con- 
vinced, that,  should  the  European  j)owers 
continue  supinely  to  suffer  tlieir  depreda- 
tions, ihey  would,  under  pretence  of  '•  re- 
edifying  the  altars  of  liberty,"  erect  a 
system  of  tyranny  far  more  tremendous 
than  that  spiritual  tyranny  which  they 
were  at  this  time  endeavoring  to  subvert. 

These  grievances  consequent  on  the 
revolution,  would  not,  perhaps,  have  oc- 
casioned disturbance  to  the  new  govern* 
ment,  had  they  not  been  accompanied  with 
others  which  were  more  generally  felt. 
The  Roman  populace,  actuated  by  the 
love  of  novelty,  and  the  harangues  of  those 
who  had  persuaded  them  of  the  advantages 
which  they  would  derive  from  a  revolution^ 
had  gladly  assisted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  old  government,  without  considering 
by  what  means  these  benefits  were  to  be 
attained,  or  what  would  be  the  immediate 
consequences  of  such  an  event.  But  whcm 
the  pope  and  the  rich  ecclesiastics  wete 
driven  from  Rome,  and  the  Roman  princess, 
despoiled  of  their  vast  wealth,  could  nd 
longer  feed  them  at  their  gates  ;  when  tht 
indignant  populace  found  that  the  pittance 
which  they  had  formerly  obtained  as  the 
wages  of  servility  or  as  the  alms  of  the 
charitable,  was  withdrawn  without  any 
substitute,  and  that  they  were  threatened 
with  labour,  to  which  they  bad  an  tittei^ 
aversion,a8  the  only  means  of  supplying  theilr 
wants;  when  all  ranks  felt  the  oppression 
of  the  military  government,  which  was,  iu 
effect,  established  in  Rome,  they  then  began 
to  look  back,  with  regret,  to  the  times 
when  they  had  indulged  their  disposition 
to  laziness  under  the  drowsy  lenient 
•government  of  the  pope,  which  was  con- 
tinually making  an  atonement  for  the 
effects  of  a  wretched  system  of  civil  policy,, 
by  an  ostensible  attention  to  their  wants, 
and  the  perpetual  round  of  religions 
ceremonies  and  public  shews  with  which: 
they  were  amused. 

The  characters  of  the  French  generd* 
2a 
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^ho  Gommanded  in  Rome  aggravated 
4hese  grievances.  Berthier  gave  great 
occasion  of  complaint  by  his  connivance 
at  the  outrages  committed' by  his  troops, 

Particularly  in  the  plunder  of  churches. 
*hese  wer^  so  notorious,  'that  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  to  clear  themselves  from 
the  suspicion  «lf  being  implicated  in  tliem, 
»fiigued  an  address  to  him,  calling  on  the 
Almighty  to  witness , their  detestation  of 
the  extortions  exercised  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  insisting,  at  the  same  time,  on 
.the  .payment  of  their  arrears.  When 
JBerthier,  now  commander-in-chief  in  Italy, 
Jiad  been  called  on  to  quell  a  mutiny 
Among  the  troops  at  Mantua,  on  account 
of  the  non-payment  of  their  arrears,  he 
was  succeeded  by    Massena,    whose   ra- 

Eacity  was  rendered  more  odious  by 
rutal  manners.  Luxurious  as  well  as 
ferocious,  he  disgusted  his  officers  and 
the  citizens  by  the  sumptuous  style  in 
which  he  lived,  amidst  a  scene  of  distress. 
:General  £rune,  who  was  appointed  his 
^successor,  on  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
4>ffi€ers  for  his  removal,  restored  tran- 
iquillity  by  the  strict  regulations  which 
he  made ;  and  the  government,  to  appease 
jthe  people,  punished  some  of  the  roost 
notorious  depredators  severely  for  their 
xrimes  ;  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time, 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  tumults,  which 
Jthese  outrages  of  their  troops  and  agents 
had  dDccasionedj  ou  the  prisons  of  the 
pope. 

In  fact,  all  orders  of  men  became  dis« 
satisfied  and  disgusted  with  the  authors 
4>(  the  revolution,  when  they  witnessed 
the  abuses  and  outrages  committed  under 
the  specious  shaw  of  conferring  liberty, 
and  when  they  saw  their  new  governors 
reduced  to  the  capacity  of  instruments 
in  the  hands,  of  the  French  republic,  to 
extort  enormous  coutributions  with  the 
forms  of  law.  So  odious  and  despicable 
was  such  an  employment,  that  men  of 
bonor  and  humanity  either  resigned  their 
appointments  in  the  state,  or  were  dis- 
Biissed  for  their  opposition  to  the  measures 
which  they  were  required  to  execute  ;  and 
Ith^r  places  were  filled  with  mm  who  were  ' 


well  pleased  to  enrich  themselves  at  1h& 
expense  of  their  fame.     These*  discontents 
afforded     tbe     counter-revolutionists     an 
opportunity    of    forwarding  their    viewai, 
which  they   readily  embraced.     The   op- 
pression, the  depredations,  the  exactionfli^ 
practised   by  men  who   professed    them- 
selves the  deliverers  of  nations,,  descend- 
ants of  the  Gauls,  come»  with  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace  in  their  hapds,  to  "  re* 
edify  the  altar  of  liberty,''  were  displayed 
by  them  in  the  most  odious  light,     nor 
did  they  fail  of  success.    The  populace^ 
disappointed  of  the  blessings  which  they 
had    been  taught    to    expect  from  ,  the , 
revolution,  deprived  of  th^   bread  which 
they   had    been    accustomed  '  to    receive 
from  the  opulent,  and  of  the  spectaclen 
and  processions    with    which    they    had 
formerly    been   amused,,  .readily    became 
agents  iu  destroying  that   system  which 
they   had    assisteid    in  erecting,    and   m^ 
edifying  what  they  contributed  to  demqlish; 
An  insurrection  took  place  at  F^iorentino^ 
in    the   Campagna    di  Roma,    in   whick 
the  clergy,  dropping  their  pacific  charac 
ter,  bore  a  distinguished  part.      General 
Macdonald,     then     commander    of     the 
French   forces    at     Rome,    dispatched   a 
body  of  troops  against  them.    A  severe 
conflict  ensued  ;  and  the  insurg^its  were 
at  last  defeated,  but   not    without  much 
slaughter  on  both  sides.     A  similar  issue 
attended  an  insurrection  at  Terracium. 

The  consequence  of  these  efforts  ta 
redress  themselves  was  an  increase  of 
misery  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ecclesi" 
astical  states.  All  the  towns  which  bad 
countenanced  the  insurrection,  were  given 
up  to  be  plundered.  And  MaodonaJd^ 
the  fit  agent  of  a  tyrannical  state,  caused 
two  laws  to  be  published ;  by  one  of 
which,  all  who  were  implicated  in  these 
insurrections,  were  made  liable  to  a 
capital  punishment;  by  the  other,  the 
association,  denominated,  The  company 
of  the  filith  of  Jesus^  were  rendered 
liable  to  be  tried  by. a  military  court* 
He  a.v2Mled  himself  of  the  occasion  which 
these  .disturbances  afforded^  to  exact  a 
ijpTQed    Ipaiii   by    which   the    posfs^ssorf 
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•f  from\three  to  6000  crowns  a  year  were 
called  upon  for  one-third  of  their  in* 
come;  those  who  had  from  rix  to  10,000, 
two^thirds  ;  and  those  of  10,000,  ihe  whole. 
The  same  dictatorial  power  was  ex- 
lercised  in  all  the  other,  countries  which 
France  had  subjugated^  under  pretence 
of  rendering  theoi  independent  states* 
The  Cisalpine  republic  was  honored  with 
the  peculiar  regard  of  Buonaparte :  it 
was,  indeed,  the  result  of  his  successful 
enterprises  ;  the  formation  of  it  carried 
him  to  the  summit  of  his  glory.  When 
he  bade  adieu  to  the  Cisalpines  to  revisit 
France,  and  digest  with  the  directory  the 

Elan  of  his  intended  Egyptian  expedition, 
e  reminded  them  of  their  happiness  in 
having  recovered  their  liberty,  and  ad* 
monished  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
preserve  it. 

However  desirous  those  republicans 
might  be  to  conform  to  his  exhortations, 
they  soon  found  the  difficulty  of  doing 
it  under  the  protection  of  France  :  they 
were  informed,  by  experience,  that,  how- 
ever dear  their  rights  might  be  held  by 
their  patron,  they  were  not  deemed  in- 
-violabie  by  the  directory.  That  consti- 
tution which  Buonaparte  had  framed, 
was  destined  immediately  to  give  place 
to  another,  wherein  the  ascendancy  of 
the  French  government  might  be  better 
provided  for.    The  new  constitution  pro- 

$osed  to  the  councils  by  Trouve,  the 
'rench  ambassador,  was  vigorously  op- 
posed, bnt  without  effect.  It  was  carried 
into  execution  by  that  minister,  in  con- 
junction with  general  Brune,  who  was 
sent  into  Italy  tor  that  purpose ;  and  ,was 
followed  by  reinforcements  of  troops  to* 
the  garrisons  in  Lombardy,  ta  aid  them 
in  their  proceedings,  should  occasion  re* 
quire  their  assistance. 

The  Cisalpines,  about  the  same  time,, 
were  constrained,  contrary  to  their  in- 
clinations, to  enter  into  an  alliance  witb. 
the  French  republic  ;  by  whhrh  tR^y  were 
b6und  to  become  a  party  in  alt  the  wars 
in  which  that  state  should  eogaSge,  and 
to  assist  it  with  all  its  means  and^  resources, 
wbeo  60  reqtiired     Tbis  was  aGtempanied 


with    a   commercial  treaty  between   tlfe 
two  republics. 

But  they  were  soon  to  have  fuller'  slnd 
more  humiliating  conviction  of  their,  sub^^ 
serviency  to  France.  When  it  was  seen 
that  these  changes  occasioned  dissatis- 
faction in  the  councils,  lest  the  Austrian 
partisans  should  gain  a  majority^  *a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  members  of  those 
bodies,  together  with  three  directors  and 
sevemi  of  the  ministry,  were  dismissed. 
These  proceedings  were  protested  against 
by  the  Cisalpines,  as  a  violation  of  their 
independence.  On  their  appealing  to 
the  French  directory,  the  general  and 
the  ambassador  were  summoned  to  Parid> 
to  give  an  account  of  the  transaction.; 
but  no  redress  was  given.  That  they, 
might  completely  establish  their  power 
in  Italy,  and  provide  every  possible  se- 
curity against  the  Austrian  partisans,  who 
began  boldly  to  declare  that  they  regretted 
a  change  of  system  which  had  laid  heavier 
burdens  on  them,  and  destroyed  their 
tranquillity  without  giving  them  inde- 
pendence ;  the  directory  ordered  a  cor^ 
respondent  change  to  be  made  in  the  Li- 
gurian  republic,  which  had  been  formed 
under  their  direction. 

Tiie  same  tyranny  was  practised  by 
the  French  government  towards  the  Swiss* 
Seventeen  towns,  and  above  a  hundred 
villages  had  been  sacked  or  committed 
to  the  flames ;  and  the  districts  inhabited  by 
those  who  had  dared  to  disobey  their  com- 
mands, were  l^d  waste.^  The  advocates 
for  more  perfect  liberty^  Hoped  by  these 
sacrifices  to  have  attained  their  object. 
They. were,  however,  destined,  Uke  others* 
who  had  expected  to  obtain  liberty  by 
.the  assistance  of  France,  to  experience 
disappointment.  Their  new  constitution 
was  scarcely  formed;  when  the  French 
directory  began  to  interpose  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tfieir  government  ;.  and 
they  sufficiently  evinced  how  inobmpa- 
tible  was  the  real  enjoyment  of  freedom 
with  their  principles,  by  causing  a  law. 
to  be  passed  prohibiting  citizens  from- 
presenting  petitions  in  a  corporate  capacity. 
When  this  was  opposed  by  the  people, 
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.^  iv^^at^^tei^t  «ilh  tMr  Uberties,  three 
officers  waited  on  the  Beoate  and  great 
<i:(]^UAcJi)>  byjOidevs  from  general  Schawen- 
h^Kg  ^(^d  Bsiipina^  tbe  French  commisr- 
9^0Qer^  to  iufornp^  thei%  *'that  th^  com- 
missio^er  considiered  the  coiintfy  as  cca- 
^uered  by  tbearfns  of  Frai^ce^  an4  hiwself 
as  entitled  tp  direct  a^  civU,  i»ijitary, 
and  financiQ^  operations  ;  therefore^  wb^ 
ever  should  endeayor  to  obstruct  the  mea^ 
sure  takeq  b]^  the  freoch,  for  the  arrange* 
nient  of  affiaws  in  Switzertand  would  be 
viewed  as,  w  en^my,  and  w  an  agent  of 
Eiiglajijd." 

Th^se  meaanres,  thoogh  submitted  to 
by  the  Helvetic  government^  were  sa 
Xva.rmly  resented  by  the  whole  nation,, 
that;  the  directory,  apprehensive  of  the 
ill-consequences  of  them,  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  rescind  them  ;  and  assured  the 
Helvetic  body  that  they  should  remaia 
ill  full  possession  of  their  independency. 
But  so  evident  was  it  in  svcry  transaction,, 
that  they  were  expected  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  France,  even  in  their  domestic, 
affairs,  and  especiaHy  those  of  finance, 
that  the  advoqiates  of  liberty,  who  were, 
i^  the  French  intereists^  exclaimed  against 
such  subservience,  as  a  dereliction  of 
their,  principles  and  a  violation  of  that 
independency  and.  freedom  which  tJiey 
bad  pretended  to  confer.  These  persons 
were  confirmed  in  their  opinions  and  their 
apprehensions  by  an  edict  dictated  by 
the  partisans  of  France,  of  a  most  ar- 
bitrary and  unreasonable  nature,  enjoin- 
ing all  the  Swiss  in  foreign,  parts,  to  repair 
to  their  native  country  withiri  the  space 
of  a  month,  in  order  to  take  t])e  civil  oath^ 
So  inauspicious  was  this  interference  of 
Prance,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Helvetic  re- 
public, deemed  to  the  revival  of  liberty, 
that  great  repugnance  was  e^cpressed  by 
many  to  the  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, concluded  at  this  time  between  the 
two  states;  and  it  was  already  presaged, 
tha^t  jealousy  would  soon  disunite  them. 

The  transactions  of  this  period  in  the 
Dutch  provinces,  were  no  less  calculated 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  to  manifest  to 
tlie  worM  the  determination  of  the  Fretick 


republic  to  rendei  every  state  wl^ich  had 
accepted  its 'proffered  assistance  an  new» 
modelling  their  governments,  subservient 
to  its  power.  The  »utch  nation  were 
divided,  with  respect  to  politicat  opinions, 
into  two  classes  :  the  partisans  of  the 
ftoblcs  and  other  iBe»  of  great  landed 
property,  who,  with  their  estates;  received 
firomk  tbeir  ancestors  au  attachment  to 
that  government,  under  which,  with  *&!! 
its  iiopertections,  they  had  prospered 
during  sa  many  ages ;  and  them  of  the 
Merchants  and  other  commercial  men, 
who  aspired  te  the  importance  to  which 
they  thought  themselves  entitled'  by  their 
wealth,  who  were  dcbiro«w  of  a  revolution 
which  should  supplant  the  ariatocrats: 
in  tlieir  power,  and  of  a  conAtitntion  better 
adapted  to  their  views.  The  latter  liad 
been  the  partisans  of  France  iti  the  kHMi 
revolt  in  1786^  when  the  stadtholder 
was  driven  from  the  Uaf^iw^  and  deptwed 
of  his  offices  ;  and  they  haid,  foom  the 
time  of  the  invasion  in*  lr79fiv  beeik  en* 
deavouring  to  accomplish  the  abeliiion 
of  their  antient  federal  union  and  distinct 
provisional  constitutions^  and  to  aceun> 
plish  the  formation*  of  a  oonstttntion  re- 
sembling that  ot  France^  by  which  they 
should  be  formed'  into  one  indivisible 
state. 

The  revolutionary  partisans  having  at 
length  overcome  their  opponents,  aceonir 
plished  thei«*  design.  Thinking  it  ^proper 
to  have  the  national  sanction,  to  a  meaaiii^ 
of  such  importance,  the  majority  i\v  the 
acting  legislature,  first  collected  the  sig« 
natures  o(  tho^e  who- approved)  the  funda^ 
mental  articles  of  the  propoisuni  constitu* 
tion.  The  president  then  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  legislature,  by  the  au- 
thority of  which,  six  commissioners  of 
foreign  relations,  and  twenty-one  members 
of  their  own  body,  who  had  been  mo»t 
active  in  opposing,  their  measures^  were 
put  under  an  arrest.  After  these  pre- 
paratory steps,  having  constituted  thein- 
selves-  the  sole  governing  and  legislative, 
power  of  the  Batavian  nation^  they  pro- 
ceeded to  abrogate  all  proviucual  govern* 
meats     and    Jurjisdictions  ;     and     th^r 
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constituted  M  executive  government  ot 
directory,  consisting  of  five  members,  who 
^vere  to  receive  (heir  nomToation  and  general 
instructions  from  the  legislature. 

However  conducive  this  measure  might 
have  been  to  the  national  prosperity,  cotrld 
the  provinces  have  been  independent  of 
France,  it  was  expected  that  the  execution 
of  it  in  so  arbitrary  a  maimer,  by  a  party 
supported  by  that  power,  strictly  forhadi 
die  nation  to  make  remonstrances  or  present 
petitions  in  tlieir  corporal  capacity,  either 
to  the  legislature  or  the  directory. 

Thus  was  the  Dutch  nation  told,  at  the 
very  instant  of  their  pretended  regeneration, 
that  they  were  no  longer  to  enjoy  that 
privilege  which  has  ever  been  deemed 
essential  to  freedom,  of  making  known 
their  sentiments  on  national  affairs,  and 
petitioning  for  redress  of  their  grievances. 
The  subsequent  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  correspondent  with  the  same 
spifit  of  oppression,  and  pointed  out  the 
evil  genius  which  was  destined  to  preside 
over  the  councils  of  the  Dutch  states. 
The  French  partisans,  not  content  with 
the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  which, 
by  bringing  the  national  representatives 
together  in  one  body,  might  render  the 
state  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
France,  prepared  to  engross  every  branch 
of  power,  by  dismissing  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  to  them  from  ap. 
pointments,  and  replacing  them  with 
persons  devoted  to  their  interests.  Under 
the  specious  pretext  of  attending  to  the 
public  welfare  and  tranquillity,  they  ex- 
cluded from  the  .primary  assemblies  as 
dangerous  to  the  national  peace,  all  who 
presumed  to  'condemn  their  measures  ; 
and  tijat  they  might  establish  their  power, 
when  the  people  had  accepted  the  con- 
stitutional act,  the  sitting  assembly 
passed  a  decree,  declaring  itself  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  Batavian  republic. 

His  Sardinian  majesty,  to  avoid  a  re- 
petitioa  of  the  evils  which  he  suffered 
in  the  late  war,  had  adhered  with  strictness 
to  the  treaty  of  neutrality  with  France, 
concluded  in  1796.  But  his  good  faith 
was  rewarded  by  the  violation -of  every 
just     engagement    and    every    honorable 


feelhig.     An  insurrection  bavfng  occurred 
at  Carosio,  ft  town  belonging  to  Piedmont, 
but  inclosed  by  the  dominions  of  GenoOt 
and  the  directory,  having  disclosed  a  dis- 
position to  protect  the  insurgents,  a  dispute 
ensued  respecting  the  right  of  the  king  of 
Sardiua  to  march  his  troops,  intended  to 
rappress  them  through  the  intenuediete 
territory.      Guinguen^,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Turin,  unreservedly  declaring  him- 
self their  protector,  insisted  on  their  being 
Eanrdoned,  and  was  supported  by  general 
rune.     The  Ligurian  republic  gave  his 
majesty  to  understand  that  they  would  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  insurgents.    The 
French  minister,  openly  interposing  in  their 
behalf,  demanded,  in  the  name  of  th^  French 
directory,  an  absolute  oblivion  of  the  |)ast, 
on  condition  of  their  laying  down,  their  artns. 
The  king  did  not  refuse  compliance ;  he 
only  hesitated  ;  and  the  repugnance  with 
which  he  complied,  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
apology  for  requiring  the  immediate  ces- 
sion of  the  city  of  Turin,  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  his  engagement  to  par- 
don the  delinquents.      Willing  to  avoid  at 
any  expense,  however  grievous,  the  renewal 
of  war,  the  king  agreed  to  the  consignment^ 
by  admitting  French  troops  into  his  for- 
tress.    He  soon  had  reason  to  repent  of  his 
tameness,  and  learned,  by  fatal  experience, 
that  a  prince  ought  to  hazard  existence  it- 
self, rather  than  submit  to  degradation  in 
the  eyes  of  his  people.     The  encroachments 
of  the  French  on  the  territories  of  this  in- 
jured prince,  accelerated  the  preparations 
of  the  emperor,  who  drew  his  forces  to  the 
Swiss  frontier,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  protecting  the  Grisons,  which  the  French 
government  were  preparing  to  seize,  in  qrder 
to  complete  their  line  of  communication  with 
the  north  of  Italy.     He  at  the  same  time 
opened  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  descanted  on  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
opposition  to  a  power   which  threatened 
destruction  to  all  existing  establishments. 
These  sentiments   perfectly  c#rresponded 
with  those  of  his  Neapolitan  majesty.     The 
alarm  which  that  monarch  had  conceived 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  in  Piedmont,  waa 
heightened  by  the  arrogance  which  be  hud 
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repeatedly  experienced,  the  augmentation 
6t  their  forces  at  Rome,  and  the  repot  t  of 
an  intended  enterprise  under  the  command 
of  Buonaparte  in  the  Mediterranean,  The 
necessity  of  a  close  alliance  ivith  the  house 
of  Austria,  ni^hose  situation  was  similar 
to  his  own,  became  daily  more  evident; 
and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  im- 
perial oourt,  while  recourse  was  had  to  the 
most  eligible  modes  of  raising  the  supplies. 
The  French  government  observing  these 
appearances  of  an  hostile  intention,  endean 


vored  to  divert  Don  Ferdinand  from  h\s 
warlike  councils,  by  reminding  him  of  the 
tenor  of  the  late  treaty;  and  to  intimidate 
him,  the  French  ambassador  admonished 
him  of  the  great  number  of  malcontents  in 
his  dominions,  who  were  ready  to  join  the 
French  army  in  case  of  an  invasion.  But 
these  menaces  had  no  longer  their  desired 
effect ;  and  Don  Ferdinand,  as  the  best 
preservative  of  domestic  peace,  caused  the 
malcontents  who  had  been  liberated^  to  be 
placed  once  more  in  durance* 
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Pryected  Invasion  ofi  Egypt — Buonaparte  sails  from  Toulon^^Capinres  MaUor^ 
Takes  Possession  of  Alemmdria^  and  ultimately  of  Grand  Cairo — Tlie  French  Fleet 
is  Pursued  by  Lord  Nelson^  and  at  last  Discovered  in  Abouker  Bav — Battle  of  ifie 
j^le — Its  Results — Unfortunate  Attempt  in  the  Netherlands — Affairs  of  the  West 
Indies — Parliamentary  Proceedings — Imposition  of  the  Property  Tax. 
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(ONVINCED  of  the  hopelessness  of 
_  any  direct  attempt  upon  England, 
the  Fi'ench  government,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Buonaparte,  formed  a  bold  and  ex- 
tensive plan  of  conquest  which  would 
ultimately  menace  the  oriental  possessions 
of  Great  Britain.  The  project  was  to 
subdue  Malta,  invade  Egypt,  and  extend 
their  sway  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges. 
The  pretended  invasion  of  England  was 
apparently  prosecuted  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  design  had  been  abandoned, 
that  their  real  purpose  might  be  the  more 
effectually  concealed  and  accomplished. 
While  bodies  of  troops  and  stores  were 
drawn  towards  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  other  forces  and  supplies  were 
collected  at  Toulon.  This  port  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  expedition  which  sailed 
under  thq  orders  of -Buonaparte,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1798.  It  consisted  of  13  ships 
of  the  line,  seven  frigates  of  40  guns,  and 
several  smaller  vessels,  making  together  44 
sail.  The  transports  amounted  tonearly  200, 
carrying  about  40000  regular  troops,  with 
a  proportionable  nuinber  of  horses  and 
artillery,  and  immense  quantities  of  pro- 
visions and  military  stores.  Buonaparte, 
in  all  his  expeditions  and  designs,  included 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  His  tieet 
was  crowded  by  artists  and  men  of  science ; 
astronomers,  matheinaticians,  chemists, 
inineralqgists,  botanists,    pbysitiana^  and 


many  other  classes  of  ingenious  and  learned 
men:  certainly  a  much  more  rational  as- 
sortment of  attendants  than  the  buffoons, ' 
parasites,  and  prostitutes,  who  formed  the 
ususd  retinue  of  the  former  monarchs  of 
France.  A  variety  of  conjectures  were 
formed  respecting  the  destination  of  this 
^  formidable  armament.  Malta  and  Egypt 
were  generally  conje^ttured,  however,  as 
the  event  confirmed  to  be  its  principal . 
objects.  The  riches  of  the  former  were 
a  sufficient  temptation  to  the  rapacity  of 
France  ;  the  latter  appeared  to  be  an  ac« 
quisition  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
presenting  the  means  of  access  to* our 
possessions  in  India,  and  affording  tha^ 
most  evident  facilities  to  the  interruptioa 
of  our  Indian  trade.  On  the  9th  of  June, 
the  fleet  arrived  ofl  Malta.  The  admiral 
first  solicited  permission  to  water  the  fleet ; 
and  the  grand  tnaster,  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  request,  Buonaparte  determined 
to  attack  the  place.  At  day-break,  on 
the  11th,  a  languid  fire  was  maintained  : 
a  bark  came  out  from  the  port,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  L'Orient ;  at  eleven,  a 
second,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  conveyed 
on  Ward  the  fleet  those  knights  who  chose* 
to  abandon  Malta.  It  appeared  that  tha 
garrison  was  almost  totally  unprovided 
with  stores  and  provisions,  and  at  four 
in  thfe  afternoon  there  were  fewer  men 
than  guns  oa  tlie  walls  of  the  fort.    It 
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ivas  evident  that  the  citizens  and  knights 
had  disagreed  ;  the  gates  of  the  forts  being 
shnt,  and  all  intercourae  between  them 
and  the  town  being  at  an  end.  The  general 
sent  his  aid-de-camp  Junot,  with  his  ulti- 
matum ;  soon  after  ten  Maltese  commis- 
sioners came  on  board  the  L'Orient,  and 
on  the  12th,  at  half  past  eleven,  Malta  was 
in  the  power  of  the  French,  The  French 
troops  took  possession  of  the  forts  under 
a  salute  of  500  guns  from  the  fleet,  thus 
completing  the  conquest  of  the  strongest 
post  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Within  eight  days  Buonaparte  organi^^d 
a  profisiooal  government  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  victualled  the  fleet,  obtained  a 
supply  of  water,  and  arranged  all  the  dis* 
positions.  He  quitted  it  on  the  19th  of 
June,  leaving  the  command  to  general 
Vaiibois* 

On  the  S6th»  th^  captain  ef  the  Juna 
received  ordera  to  ip^Jke  all  ^ail  for  Alex- 
andria,  now  sixty  leagueti  distsint,  and 
there  to  learo  frooi  the  French  consul, 
whether  tliecixpedition  bad  been  heard  of, 
and  the  dittpositioa  of  the  inhabiunts  with 
rftgard  to  the  enterprise.  He  then  issued 
gisnera)  orders  from  oo  board  the  L'Orieut, 
and  ahoxtly  afterwards  received  a  visii 
froia  the  consul,  to  whom  the  Juno  had 
been  dispatched.  That  gentleman  informed 
him  that  the  appearance  of  the  French 
frigate  caused  the  immediate  adoption  of 
oppressive  measures  against  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  effecting  his  escape. 
He  added,  that  fourteen  English  vessels 
appeared  o^  Alexandria  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  that  it  was  determined  to  defend 
the  city  and  forts  against  any  troops  that 
should  attempt  to  land. 

The  general-in^chief  made  on  the  same 
etening  arrangements  for  landing,  and 
fixed  on  the  point  at  Marabou  as  the  spot* 
He  ordered  the  fleet  to  anchor  as  near  the 
point  as  possible  ;  but  two  ships  of  war, 
in  preparii^  to  execute  his  orders,  ran 
CduI  of  the  enemy's  ship,  which  caused  the 
attempt  to  be  abortive,  and  the  armament 
remained  at  its  then  situation.  They  were 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  leagues.from 
^e  shore,  the  wind  was   northerly,  and 


^blew  with  violence,  and  the  debarkation 
was  equally  perilous  and  difficult ;  but 
nothing;  could  retard  tlie  impetuosity  of 
tlie  French,  who  were  eager  to  anticipate 
the  hostile  disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  sea  was  covered  with  boats,  which 
stemmed  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves. 
Th'j  galley  which  conveyed  Buonaparte 
approached  the  nearest  breakers,  from 
which  the  entrance  to  the  creek  of  Marabou 
was  discovered.  He  waited  for  those  boats 
that  were  destined  to  join  .him,  but  they 
did  not  arrive  till  after  sun-set,  and  he 
could  not,  during  the  night,  penetrate  the 
ledge  of  breakers.  Early  in  the  morning, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  land  on  the 
scene  of  new  achievements,  at  the  head  of 
the  foremost  troops,  who  formed  in  tlie 
desert  about  three  leagues  from  Alex* 
andria. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  int<^^ 
a  detail  of  all  the  military  arrangements, 
described  by  Denon  and  other  French 
writers-  as  preparatory  to  th^  attack  oa 
Alexandria.  No  such  preparations  were 
necessary.  The  fortresses  were  in  ruins,^ 
and  the  people,  unconscious  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  wholly  unprepared  for  defence. 
As  the  narrative  of  Louis  Buonapai*te, 
afterwards  king  of  Holland,  exhibits  at 
once  the  talents  and  charaQter  of  the  writer,^ 
and  does  not  abound  in  extravagaot 
assertion  so  much  as  the  statements  of 
his  French  comrades,  I  shall  here  in-^ 
•ert  it. 

"  At  break  of  day  on  the  2nd,  we  in^ 
vested  Alexandria,  after  driving  into  the 
town  several  small  detachments  of  cavalry  : 
the  enemy  defended  themselves  like  men  4 
the  artillery  which  they  planted  on  tha 
walls  was  wretchedly  served,  but  their 
musketry  was  excellent.  These  people 
have  BO  idea  of  ehildren's  play  ;  they  eitl^er 
kill,  or  are  killed-  The  first  inclosure^ 
however,  that  is  to  say,  that  of  tbe  city  of 
the  Arabs,  was  carried ;  and^  soon  after,, 
the  second,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the 
houses.  Tbe  forts,  which  are  on  the  coast 
on  the  ether  side  of  the  city,,  were  then 
invested ;   and  in  the  evening  capitulated. 

**  Since  the  2nd  of  July  we  have  been 
engaged  in  disembarking ^^the  troops,,  the; 
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trtilTery^  and  the  btggaj^e.  General  De* 
aaix  IS  at  Uemanbur,  on  the  Nile;  the  rest 
of  the  army  is  to  follow  him. . 

''  The  place  where  we  disembarked  is 
about  two  leagoes  from  hence^  at  the 
tower  of  Marabou^  or  the  I$le$  de$  Arabes. 
The  two  fir.n  days  we  had  a  number  of 
atragglerfl  cut  oif  by  the  Arab  and  Mame- 
Inke  cavalry.  I  imagine  that  we  haie  lost 
abont  100  killed^  and  as  many  wounded. 
The  generals  Kleber,  Menou,  and  Lasoalle, 
are  wounded. 

*'  I  send  you  the  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  altogetjier  'astonishing. 
The  Bedouins,  enemies  of  the  Mamelukes, 
and  who,  properly  speaking,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  intrepid  robbers,  sent  us 
back,  as  soon  as  they  had  read  it,  thirty 
#f  our  people,  whom  they  had  made 
prisoners,  with  an  offer  of  their  services 
against  the  Mamelukes.  We  have  treated 
them  kindly :  they  are  an  invincible  people, 
inhabiting  a  burning  desart,  moanted  on 
the  fleetest  horses  in  the  world,  and  full 
of  courage  :  they  live  with  their  wives  and 
children  in  fljring  camps,  which  are  never 
pitched  two  nights  together  in  the  same 
place.  They  are  horxible  savages,  and 
yet  they  have  some  notion  of  gold  and 
silver ;  a  small  quantity  of  it  serves  to 
excite  their  admiration.  Yes,  my  dear 
brother,  they  love  gold  ;  thev  pass  their 
lives  in  extorting  it  from  such  Europeans 
as   fiiW  into  their  hzndn  ;   and   for  what 

{>urpose  :— for  continoiug  the  course  of 
ife  which  I  have  described,  and  for  teach-> 
ing^  it  to  their  children.  O  Jean  Jacques  f 
why  wad  it  not  thy  fate  to  see  those  men, 
whom  thou  callest  *  the  men  of  nature  V 
thou  wquldest  sink  with  shame,  thou 
wouldest  startle  with  horror  at  the  thought 
of  having  once  admired  them  ! 

*•  Adreu^  my  dear  brother,  let  me  hear 
from  you  soon.  I  suffered  a  great  deal 
on  our  passage;  thisf  climate  kills  me; 
we  shatl  be  so  altered  that  you  will  dis- 
cover the  change  at  a  league's  distance. 

*'  The  remarkable  objects  here  are, 
Fompey's  column,  the  obelisks  of  CIeo« 
pafra,  thd  spot  ^here  her  baths  once  ^tood, 

Vol,  I. 


a  number  of  ruins,  a  subterraneous  temple, 
some  catacombs,  mosques,  and  a  few 
churches.  But  what  is  still  more  remark* 
able,  is  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  :  they  are  of  a  sang-jfroid  ab- 
solutely astonishing :  nothing  agitates 
them  ;  and  death  itself  is  to  them,  what  a 
voyage  to  America  is  to  the  English*  ^ 

''  Their  exterior  is  imposing :  the  most 
marked  physiognomies  amongst  us  art 
mere  children's  countenances  compared  to 
theirs.  The  women  wrap  themseltes  up 
in  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  passes  over  their 
heads,  and  descends  in  front  to  the  eye- 
brows: the  poorer  sort  cover  the  whole 
of  their  face  with  linen,  leaving  only  two 
small  apertures  for  the  eyes ;  so  that,  if 
this  strange  veil  happens  to  be  a  little 
slirivelled,  or  stained,  they  look  like  so 
many  bol^obiina* 

''  Their  forte  and  their  artillery  are  the 
most  ridicttlous  things  in  natures  they 
have  not  even  a  lock,  nor  a  widdow. 
to  their  houses  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  still 
involved  in  all  the  blindness  of  the  earliest 
age^. 

**  Oh  t  how  many  misantnropes  would 
be  converted,  if  chance  should  condaet 
them  into  the  midst  of  the  desarts  of 
Arabia  V* 

Buonaparte,  on  establishing  bis  bead 
quarters'  at  Alexandria,  issued  the  folt 
lowing 

PROCLAMATION 

IN   THC  AHABIC  VAm^tlMiE^ 

^'  In  the  name  of  God,  gracious  and 
merciful. — There  is  no  God  bat  God ; 
he  has  no  son  or  associate  in  his  king«> 
dom. 

"  The  present  moment,  which  is  destined 
for  the  punishment  of  the  Beys,  has  been 
long  anxiously  expected.  The  Beys, 
CQtning  from  the  mountains  of  Georgia  and 
Bajars,  have  'desolated  this  beantifnl 
country,  long  insulted  and  treated  with 
contempt  the  French  natiQU,  and  oppressed 
her  merchants  m  various  ways.  Buona- 
parte, the  general  of  the  French  republic, 
2r 
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.  According  to  the  principles  of  lilDerty,  is 
now  arrived  ;  and  th'i  Almighty,  the  Lord 
of  both  worldly  has  sealed  the  destruction 
of  the  Beys. 

''  Inhabitants  of  Egypt !  When  the  Beys 
tell  yon  the  French  are  come  to  destroy 
your' religion,  believe  them  not:  it  is  an 
absolute  falsehood.  •  Answer  those  de- 
ceivers, that  they  are  lonly  come  to  rescue 
the  rights  of  the  poor  from  the  hands  of 
their  tyrants,  .and  that  the  French  adore 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  honor  the  prophet 
and  bis  holy  Koran. 

**  All  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God  : 
understanding,  ingenuity,  and  science, 
alone  make  a  difference  between  them  :  as 
the  Beys,  therefore,  do  not  possess  any  of 
these  qualitieffy  they  cannot  be  worthy  to 
govern  the  country. 

**  Yet  are  tbey  the  only  possessors  of 
extensive^  tracts  of  lands,  beautiful  female 
slaves,  excellent  horses,  magnificent  pala* 
ces  !  Have  they  then  received  an  exclusive 
privilege  from  the  Almighty  ?  if  so,  let 
them  produce  it.  But  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  is  just  and  merciful  towards  all  n^an- 
kind,  wills,  that  in  future^  none  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  shall  be  preveiited 
from  attaining  to  the  first  employments, 
and  the  highest  honors.— -The  adminisjtra- 
tion,  which  shall  be' conducted  by  persons 
of, intelligence,  talents,  and  foresight,  will 
be  productive  of  happiness  and  security. 
The  tyranny  and  avarice  of  the  Beys  have 
laid  waste  JSgypt,  which '  was  formerly  so 
populous  and  well  cultivated. 

**  The  French  are  true  Mussulmen ! 
Not  long  since  they  marched  to  llome,  and 
overthrew  the  throne  of  the  pope,  who  ex- 
cited the  Christiansagainst  the  professors  of 
Islamism  (the  Mahometan  religion.)  After* 
wards  they  directed  their  cotirse  to  Malta, 
and  drove  out  the  unbelievers,  who  imagined 
they  were  appointed  by  God  to  make  war 
on  the  Mussulmen.  The  French  have  at 
all  times  been, the  true  and  sincere  friends 
of  the  Ottoman  emperors,  and  the  enemies 
of  their  enemies.  May  the  empire  of  the 
sultan,  therefore,  be  eternal ;  but  may  the 
Beys  of  Egypt,  our  opposers,  whose  in- 
satiable avarice    has  continually  <^xcited 


disobedience     and     insubordination,     be 
trodden  in  the  dust  and  annihilated  ! 

**  Our  friendship  shall  be  extended  to 
.  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ,  who 
shall  join  us,  as  also  to  those  who  shall 
remain. in  their  dwellings,  and  observe  a 
strict  neutrality ;  and,  when  they  have 
seen  our  conduct  with  their  own  eyes, 
hasten  to  submit  to  us;  but  the  dreadfui 
punishment  pf  dea,th  awaits  those  ~who 
shall  take  up  arm«  for  the  Beys,  and 
against  us  :  for  them  there  shall  be  no 
deliverance,  nor  shall  any  trace  of  them 
remain. 

Article  I.  All  places  which  shall  be 
three  feagues  distant  from  the  rout  of  the 
French  army  shall  send  <ine  of  their  prin* 
cipa)  inhabitants  to  the  French  general, 
to  .declare  that  they  submit,  and  will 
hoist  the  French  flag,  which  is  blue,  white; 
and  red« 

JL  Every  village  which  shall  oppose 
the  French  army  shall  be  burned  to  the 
ground. 

.  II.  Every  village  which  shall  submit  to 
the  French,  shall  hoist  the  French  fl'ag,  and 
that  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  their  ally,  whose 
duration  be  eternal. 

IV.  The  Cheiks  and  principal  persons 
of  each  tomn  and  village,  shall  seal  up 
the  houses  and  effects  of  the  Beys,  and 
take  care  that  not  the  smallest  article  shalj 
be  lost. 

V.  The  Cheiks,  Cadis,  and  Imans,  shall 
continue  to  exercise  their  respective  func- 
tionn  ;  and  put  up  their  prayers,  and  per- 
form the  exercise  of  religious  worship  in 
the  mosques  and  houses  of  prayer.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  shall  offer  up 
thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  put  up 
public  prayers  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Beys. 

**  May  the  Supreme  God  make  the  glory 
of  the  sultan  of  the  Ottomans  eternal  ? 
pour  forth  his  wrath  on  the  Mamelukes, 
and  render  glorious  the  destiny  of  the  Egyp- 
tian nation." 

It  should  seem,  on  first  comparing  this 
proclamation  with  the  letter  to  the  bishop 
of  Malta,  that'  the  dissimulation  was  too 
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^088  to  hare  been  read  without  disg&st, 
eren  by  those  Frenchmen  who  were  in- 
terested in  its  consequences :  but  such  is 
tli^  effect  of  power,  that  the  crimes  of  men 
in  authority  not  only  pass  unobserved,  but 
even  find  apologists.  The  Bedouins 
alluded  to  by  "Louis  received  some 
presents  from  this  general  at  their  de- 
parture ;  and  the  cheriff  Coraim,  when  he 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  30,000  French- 
men and  a'  formidable  train  \)(  artillery, 
professed  himself  disinclined  to  make  any 
resistance  :  yet,  when  the  Bedouins  got 
away,  they  robbed  every  Frenchman  they 
met  with  ;  and,  after  the  cheriff*  had  been 
honored  by  Stionaparte  with  a  tri-colored 
scarfs  he  was  traitor  enough  to  keep  up 
a  correspondence  with  some  of  his  old 
friends,  the  Mamelukes  in  the  country, 
(although  they  had  received  no  scarves) 
merdy  because  they  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  his  childhood  and  he  bad  no 
quarrel  with  them.  Denon  can  trace 
no  other  motive  for  this  conduct  than  the 
habitual  dissimulation  of  a  savage  mind  ; 
and  Berthier  affects  to  regard  it  with  so 
inuch  astonishment,  that  he  concludes 
this  tale  with  an  apostrophe :  ^*  Such  are 
the  Arabians  r  Yet  a  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  justice, 
and  a  single  moment's  reflection,  would 
have  convinced  both  Denon  and  Berthier, 
that  if  dissimulation  was  an  evidence  of  a 
savage  mind,  or  if  barbarity  proved  the 
existence  of  dissimulation^  the  cheriffs, 
the  Arabians,  the  Beys,  and  the  Mame- 
lukes, had  seen  enough  of  both  in  the  in- 
vasion of  their  country,  without  any  cause 
of  quarrel,  to  have  given  them  the  most 
utter-  contempt  of  Buonaparte  and  bis 
^fbllowers,  and  to  have  left  them  no 
other  exclamation  than,  '*  Such  are  French- 
ineor 

By  the  combined  operation  of  fraud 
and  force,  Buonaparte  established  him- 
self at  Alexandria,  as  he  had  done  before 
at  Malta ;  and'  it  will  appear,  by  the 
Ibllowing  ord(;rs  of  the  day,  that  the 
delicacy  of  his  justice  was  precisely  that  ~ 
of  an  insol^snt  conqueror  aad  sUi  arrogant 
tyrant. 


ORDERS.  • 


BuoKAPAHTB,  Member  of  the  National  Itif* 
stitptef  CommMnder-inrchief. 

Head-quarters,  Alexandria,  July  3rd. 

Article  I.  All  the  people  of  Alexandria,  ^ 
of  what  nation  soever  they  may  be,  shall 
be  obliged,  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
publication  of  the  present  order,  to  deposit, 
HI  a  place  marked  out  by  the  commander 
of  the  town,  all  their  fire-arms.  The 
Muftis,  the  Imans,  and  the  Cheiku,  alont 
shall  be  permitted  to  keep  th^ir  arms,  and 
to.  bear  them. 

IL  All  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
of  what  nation  soever  they  may  be,  shall 
be'obliged  to  wear  the  tri-coloured  cockade. 
The  Muftis  alone  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  wearing  a  tri-colored  shawl.  The 
commander-in  chief,  however,  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  of  granting  the  sahie  favor 
to  such  of  the  Cheika  as  shall  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  knowledge,  their  pru- 
dence, and  their  virtue. 

III.  The  troops  shall  pay  military  honor 
to  every  one  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
preceding  article,  shall  wear  a  tri-colored 
shawl ;  and  whenever  such  persons  shall 
visit  the  superior  officer,  or  any  oi  the 
constituted  avthorities,  they  shall  be 
received  with  all  the  respect  vvhich  is  due 
to  them. 

IV.  Foreign  agents,  to.  what  power 
soever  they  may  belong,  are  expressly 
prohibited  from  displaying  their  flags  on  ^ 
their  terraces.  The  consuls  alone  shall* 
have  the  privilege  of  writing  over  their 
doors  the  nature  of  their  employ  :  ^  Consui 
of '' 

V.  The  present  order  sbaT?  be  trans- 
lated, without  delay,  into  Arabic,  and 
communicated  to  the  most  distinguish- 
ed inhabitants.  The  cheriff  shall  have 
it  proclaimed  through  the  town,  that 
ever}  one  may  he  obliged  to  conform, 
to  it. 

(Signed)  Bvovapakte. 

Haviug  taken  up  the  idea  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  people  b^ing  only  barbarians 
2  B  2 
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and  sarages,  Buonapaf  te  took  care  to  treat 
then)  as  persoi\s  too  ig^norant  to  exercise 
any  of  the  reasonings  lenities  :  the  next 
proclamation  calls  upon  them  for  the  roost 
iiiiplicit  reliance  on  his  honor  and  friend- 
ship, in  the  very  paper  which  ackno\V- 
ledges^him  the  ally  of  the  grand  seignior, 
whose  territories  be  had  thus  wrested  froi^ 
him  ! 

Buonaparte,  Member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute^ Cammander-in-chi^. 

Alxandria,  July  the  6th  Year  of 
the  Republic  One  and  Indivisible, 
the  of  the  Month  of  Muharreni, 
the  Year  of  the  Hegira  ISIS. 

'•  For  along  time  the  Beys,  who  govern 
Egypt,  have  insulted  the  French  nation, 
and  covered  her  merchants  with  injuries^ 
the  hour  of  their  chastisement  is  come. 

<<For  too  long  a  time  this  rabble  of 
slaves,  purchased  in  Caucasus  and  ia 
Georgia,  has  tyrannised  over  the  fairest 
part  of  the  world  :  but  God,  on  whom 
•every  thing  depends,  has  decreed  ^  that 
their  empire  shall  be  no  more* 

"  People  of  Egypt !  you  will  -be  toH 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  your  religion  ; 
dp  not  believe  it :  reply,  That  I  am  come 
to  restore  your  rights,  to  punish  usurpers  ; 
and  that  I  reverence,  more  than  the  Mame- 
Inl^es  themselves,  God,  his  prophet  Mar 
homet,  and  the  Koran : 

"Tell  them,  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  God  ;  wisdom,  talents,  and  virtue, 
are  the  only  things  which  make  a  difference 
between  them  : 

^ ''  Now,  what  wisdom,  what  talents,  what 
virtues,  ^ve  the  Mamelukes,  that  they 
should  boaat  the  exclusive  possession 
of  every  thing  that  can  render  life  agree- 
able? 

**  If  Egypt  is  their  farm,  let  them  shew 
the  lease  which  God  has  given  them 
of  it :  but  God  is  just  and  merciful  to  the 
people. 

**  All  the  Egyptians  shall  be  appointed 
t6  all  the  public  situations :  the  most  wise, 
themost  intelligent,  and  the  most  virtuous, 
shall  govern;  and^the  people  shall  be;;happy. 


"  There  were  formerly  among  you  gresA 
cities,  great  canals,  and  a  great  commerce : 
what  has  destroyed  them  all  ?  what,  but 
the  avarice,  the  injustice,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Mamelukes  ? 

"  Cadis  !  Cheiks  I  Imans  !  Tchor^ad- 
gis  !  tell  the  people  that  we  are  the  friends 
ef  the  true  Mussulmen :  is  it  not  us  who 
have  destroyed  the  pope ;  who  said  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  war  <m  Mussul- 
man !  Is  it  not  us  who  have  destroyed  the 
knights  of  Malta,  becau^  these  mad- 
men believed  that  it  was  the  good  pleasure 
of  God  that  they  should  make  war  on 
Mussulmen  ?  Is  it  not  ns  who  have  been» 
In  all  ages,  the  friends  of  the  grand  seignior, 
(on  whose  desires  be  the  blessing  of  God !) 
and  the  enemy  of  bis  enemies?  and,  on 
the  contrary,  have  not  the  Mamelukes 
always  revolted  against  the  authority  of  the 
grand  sdgoior  ?  which  they  refuse  to  re* 
cognise  at  this  moment. 

^  Thrice  happy  those  who  shall  be  with 
«8  !  they  shall  prosper  in  their  fortune  and 
their  rank  :  happy  those  who  shall  be 
neutral  I  they  shall  have  time  to  know  us 
thoroughly,  and  they  will  range  themselves 
on  our  side  : 

''  But  woe  !  woe  \  woe  !  to  those  who 
shall  take  up  arms  in  favor  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  combat  against  us !  there 
shall  be  no  hope  fdr  them :  they  shall  all 
perish  V\ 

(Signed)  Buonapabte. 
A  true  copy.    (Signed)  Berthibi^.     ' 

To  secure  every  possible  advantage  it 
was  necessary  to  profit  by  that  terror 
which  the  French  arms  had  insph'ed,  an4 
to  march  immediately  against  the  Mame- 
lukes, before  they  ^should  have  time  t^ 
arrange  a  system  of  attack  or  defence: 
with  this  view  the  general  ordered  Desaix, 
who  had  arrived  with  his  division,  to  take 
with  him  two  field-pieees  that  were  landed, 
and  to  proceed,  without  delay,  through  the 
desert,  on  the  rout  to  Cairo  ;  thatgeneral^ 
accordingly,  on  the  6th,  arrived  at  Deqa^n- 
hur,  after  being  harassed  by  the  Arabs, 
who  skirmished  with  the  advanced  guards ; 
no  one  could  stir  from ^ their  columns: 
Desaix  was  nearly  taken  prisoner  notimore 
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fhaii'dfty  pftces  tn  thle  rear  \  ^nd  Le  Meriar, 
having  wandered  ^-from  his  place  through 
absenrce  of  mind,  fell'  a  saoriliee  within 
one  hundred  paces  of  the  advanced  guardr 
Within  a  few  yards  of  the  troops,  bypassing 
a  ravin,  Pdenau,  an  adjutant^  was  made 
prisoner  ;  and  the  Arabs  settled  a  quarrel^ 
that  had  arisen  amongst  themselves  about 
sharing  the  ransom,  by  blowing  out  his 
brains!.  Here  the  Mamelukes,  who  had 
been  seen  on  a  reconnoitring  party  at 
.  Piameufaur,  presented  themselves  in  front 
of  the  army :  these  horsemen,  always 
looking  on  infantry  with  contempt,  retired, 
and,  certain  of  victory,  ceased  to  harass 
a  march,  which  in  Itself,  and  under  a  burn* 
ing  sun,  yielded  nothing  but  hunger  and 
thirst,  which  the  delusive  appearance  of 
the  soil  much  heightened  :  the  soldiers 
cried  for  bread,  while  the  dazzling  sun- 
beams, playing  on  a  sandy  soil,  displayed 
^  resemblance  to  water  so  exact  as  to 
deceive,  not  only  the  stranger,  but  those 
who  had  before  witnessed  the  same  phe** 
nomenon. 

Buonaparte  having  established  a  divan, 
and  appointed  general  Kleber  commandant 
at  Alexandria,  gave  orders  that  th^e  trans* 
port  vessels  should  come  into  the  port  of 
that  city,  and  immediateljr  proceed  to 
land  the  horses,  provisions,  imd  every  thing 
with  which  they  were  laden,  for  the  use 
of  the  expedition  :  the  utmost  diligence 
was  Used  on  this  occasion  by  night  and 
by  day.  The  port  not  being  capable  of 
admitting  the  8hii)s  of  war,  they  remained 
at  anchor  in  the  'road,  at  some  distance, 
which  circumstance '  rendered  the  landing 
of  the  battering  cannon  a  work  of  great 
difficulty. 

Buonapai'te  arranged  '  with  admiral 
Brueys,  that  the  fleet  should  anchor  at 
Aboukir,  where  the  road  is  good,  and  the 
landing  easy  ;  and  whence  a  communica- 
tion might  be  kept  open  with  Rosetta,  as 
well  as  with  Alexandria ;  at  the  same  time 
he  ordered  the  admiral  to  cause  the  chan* 
Del  of  the  old  port  of  Alexandria  to, be 
carefully  sounded  and  examined,  his  in- 
tention being  that  the  squadron  should 
afterwards,  if  possible,  enter  it ;  or,-  in 
ease  it  was  found  impradicabk,  that  it 


should  ^proceed  to  Corfti...  Every,  con- 
sideration required  that  the  debarkation 
should  be  as  epeedily  completed  as  pos- 
sible;  the  English  might  suddenly ;  preC 
sent  themselves ;  the  squadron,  therefore, 
could  not  be  too  soon  fr^d  from  the  in-^ 
cumbrances  of  the  expedition :  it  wa» 
also  essential  to  march  against  Cairo  ta 
prevent  the  Mamelukes  destroying  or. 
removing  the  magazines,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose also,  it  was  necessary,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  to  land  the  troops  requisite 
for  such  an  operation.  Puring  these  pro- 
ceedings, Buonaparte  inspected  the  town 
and  fortifications  ;  he  gave  oirders  for  the 
erection  of  new  works,  and  took  every 
measure  that  tended  in  a  civil,  as  well  as 
a  military  point  of  view,  to  ensure  the^ 
tranquillity  and  defence  of  the  city :  and, 
finally,  made  such  arrangements,  that  the 
troops  intended  for  the  purpose  were  soon 
enabled  to  march. 

Two  routs  lead  from  Alexandria  t^ 
Cairo,  the  first  is  ^through  the  desert,  by 
Damanhour  ;  to  proceed  by  the  second* 
it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  I^setta,  by  the 
sea-side,  and  by  crossing  at  the  distance  of 
a  league  from  Aboukir,  a  strait  of  about 
two  hundred  toises  wide,  which  joins  the  ^ 
lake  Madie  to  the  sea ;  but  to  go  by  this  ' 
rout,  for  which  they  were  entirely  unpre^ 
pared,  would  necessarily  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  army.  Nevertheless,  Buona- 
parte caused  a  small  fl(OtiUa  to  be  prepared, 
which  he  intended  should  proceed  up  the 
Nile.  This  flotiJla  was  commanded  by 
citizen  Perree,  chief^of-division,  and  con- 
sisted of  seven  small  sloops,  three  gun- 
boats, and  a  xebeck,  which  would  have 
been  a  considerable  assistance  to  the  arm^, 
liad  the  rout  of  Rosetta  been  tajcen,  m 
carrying  the  baggage  and  provisions  of  the 
troops,  and  coM>perating  with  them  on  all 
occasions  :  but  the  French  had  not  yet 
taken  possession  of  Rosetta,.  and  in  pro- 
ceeding by  that  rout  Buonaparte  would 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  atmy 
to  Cairo,  at  least  eight  or  ten  days :  he, 
therefore,  determined,  to  advance  through 
the  desert,  by  Dama>ihour,  and  by  this 
rout  general  Besaix  hAd  been  ordered  to 
proceed. 
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The  diTision  of  Kleber,  cominanded  by 
feneral  Dugaa,  received  orders  to  pro- 
teed,  together  \vith  the  disiDOunted  cavalry, 
to  the  month  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  cover 
the  entrance  of  the  French  flotilla  into 
that  river ;  the  general  viras  also  instructed 
to  take  poissession  of  Rosetta,  to  establish 
there  a  provisional  divan,  to  leave  a  garri* 
•on  in  the  place,  to  er^ct  a  battery  at 
Lisbe;  and  to  embark  a  quantity  of  rice 
in  the  flotilla  :  after  which  he  was  ordered 
to  procee'd  towards  Cairo,  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  join  the  army  near 
Rahmaniech,  and  the  flotilla  was  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  river  with  all  possible  expe« 
dition.  • 

The  main  army  left  Alexandria  on  the 
6th  and  7th  of  July  :  during  their  march 
they  were  greatly  harassed  by  the  Arabs, 
who  had  filled  up  all  the  wells  at  Bcda 
and  at  Birkit ;  so  that  the  soldiers,  scorch- 
ed by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  felt  all  the  tor- 
ments of  a  parching  thirst,  which  they  had 
no  means  of  assuaging.  The  wells,  which 
generally  yield  a  little  brackish  water, 
were  explored,  but  a  little  muddy  water 
could-  alone  be  obtained,  and,  at  the 
moment,  a  glass  of  the  pure  element  would 
have  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold  !  The 
Arabs  never  appeared  in  great  numbers, 
although  many  skirmishes  took  place,  in 
one  of  which  the  general-de-brigade,  .Mi- 
renr,  was  mortally  wounded. 

On  the  (0th,  when  the  army  was  pro- 
ceedtkig  on  its  nmrch  for  Rahmaniech,  the 
paucity  of  the  wells  obliged  the  divisions 
of  generals  Menou,  Regnier,  and  Bon,  to 
halt  The  soldiers  soon  discovered  the 
Nile :  accoutred  as  they  were,  they  plunged 
in,  and  drank  plentifully  of  a  water,  com- 
paratively delicious.  But,  speedily,  the 
drums  recalled  them  to  their  colours:  a 
corps  of  about  800  Mamelukes  were  per- 
ceived approaching,  in  order  of  battle,  the 
soldiers  ran  to  their  arms,  the  enemy 
retired,  and  took  the  root  to  Damanhour, 
where  they  encountered  the  division  of 
l^^ffral  Desaix,  who  had  not  advanced 
the  discharge  of  cannon  announced  an 
action.  ^uotiaparte  instantly  marched 
l^^ainst  the  Mamelukes,  but  the  artillery 
•f  general  Desaix,  had  already  compelled 


them  to  retreat ;  they  were  soon  |^iit  t^ 
flight,  leaving  40  men  killed  or  wounded. 
Parmentier,  of  the  li&th  demi*brigade,  was 
killed  in  this  aflair,  as  was  one  of  the  guides 
attached  to  the  cavalry ;  ten  of  the  infantry 
were  slightly  wounded.  The  troopti, 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  privations,  were 
greatly  in  want  of  repose ;  and  the  horses* 
unavoidably  harassed  and  enfeebled  by 
the  voyage,  required  it  still  more.  These 
considerations  induced  Buonaparte  to  halt 
at  Rahmaniech,  the  11th  and  12lh,  when 
he  expected  the  flotilla,  and  the  division 
under  the  command  of  general  Dugua, 

This  general  had  taken  possession  of 
Rosetta  without  any  obstacle,  and,  by 
forced  marches,  joined,  the  army  at  the 
expected  period.  With  respect  to  the 
flotilla,  he  announced, '  that  it  ascended 
the  river  with  great  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lowness  of  the  water  ;  how- 
ever, it  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  24tb, 
and,  during  the  same  night,  the  army  set 
out  for  Miniet-el-:Sayd,  where  it  rested  ; 
and  the  13th,  before  day-break,  it  proceed- 
ed again  on  its  march. 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  the  Mame- 
lukes, to  'the  number  of  about  4000,  were 
discovered  at  the  distance  of  a  league ; 
their  right  was  covered  by  the  village  of 
Chebreisse,  in  which  they  placed  some 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  also  by  the  Nile, 
on  which  they  had  a  flotilla,  consisting  of 
gun-boats  and  armed  dgerms.  Buonaparte 
rdered  the  French  flotilla  to  continue 
its  course,  disposing  itself  so  as  to  co- 
operate with  the  left  of  the  army,  and  to 
engage  the  enemy's  vessels,  at  the  moment 
the  former  should  attack  the  Mamelukes, 
and  the  village  of  Chebreisse.  The  violence 
of  the  wind  deranged  this  plan  :  the  flotilla 
passed  the  left  of  the  army,  and  was 
driven  nearly  a  league  higher  up,  where 
it  was  compelled  to  engage  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  it  had,  at  the 
same  time,  to  sustsiin  the  'fire  of  the 
Mamelukes,  the  Fellahs,  (peasants  or 
busbandmep)  and  the  Arabs,  and  to 
diefend  itselfagainst  the  enemy's  fl.otil]a. 

A  number  of  the  Fellahs,  led  oa  by  a 
party  of  Mamelukes,  advanced  into  the 
river,  and  gi'tliug  ou  board  somi"  dgerm^^ 
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they  possessed  themselires  of  one  galley, 
and  a  gun-boat  The  commander  Perree, 
disposed  his  force  so  as  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful attack  in  his  turn,  and  speedily 
refook '  the  galley  and  the  gun-boat.  His 
xebeck,  which  on  all  sides  dealt  fire  and 
death,  prevented  the  recapture  of  those 
vessels,  and  destroyed  several  of  the 
enemy's  gnn-boats  :  '  he  was  powerfully 
supported  in  this  unequal  contest  by  the 
coolness  and  intrepidity  of  general  Andre- 
ossy,  and  by  the  citizens  Monge,  Ber- 
thollet,  Junot,  Payeur,  and  Bourienne, 
secretary  to  Buonaparte,  who  were  on 
"board  the  xebeck. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  noise  of  the  ar- 
tillery made  known  to  Buonaparte  that 
the  flotilla  was  engaged  ;  he  marched  the 
army  au  pas  de  charge^  and,  approaching 
Chebreisse,  he  perceived  the  Mamelukes 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  in  front  of  the 
village.  The  general-in-chief  reconnoitred 
the  position,  and  immediately  formed  the 
army ;  it  was  composed  of  five  divisions, 
leach  division  formed  a  s^juare,  presenting 
at  each  side  a  front  of  six  deep,  the  ar* 
tillery  was  placed  at  the  angles,  and  in 
the  centre  the  cavalry  and  baggage.  The 
grenadiers  of  each  square  formed  platoons 
which  flapked  the  divisions,  and  were  in- 
tended to  reinforce  the  points  of  attack. 
The  miners,  and  those  charged  with  the 
<lepot  of  artillery,  posted  and  barricaded 
themselves  in  two  villages  in  the  rear,  to 
secure  places  of  retreat  in  case  of  that 
event.  The  Mamelukes,  at  this  time,  were 
not  more  than  half  a  league  frpm  the  army. 
Suddenly  they  advanced  in  crowds,  with- 
out order  or  form,  and  wheeled  about  on 
the  flanks  and  on  the  rear  ;  other  masses 
fell  with  impetuosityon  the  right  and  fVont 
of  the  army ;  they  were  suffered  to  ap- 
proach until -the  grape-shot  could  effectu- 
ally play  upon  them,  when  the  artillery 
opened^  and  they  were  soon  put  to  flight. 
Some  of  the  bravest  rushed,  sabre  in  hand, 
upon  the  platoons  on  the  flanks;  tlie  onset 
was  received  with  firmness,  and  nearly 
the  whole  were  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  small 
arms,  or  by  the  bayonet.         » 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  army 
advanced    rapidly  against  the^  village  of 


Chebreisse,  which  the  right  wing  was  or- 
dered to  attack.  This  post  was  carried 
after  a  feeble  resistance  :  the  defeat  of 
the  Mamelukes  was.  complete,  they  fled 
in  disorder  towards  Cairo ;  their  flotilla 
retreated  up  the  Nile  with  all  possible 
expedition.  The  loss  of  the  Maraeluke» 
exceeded  600  men,  of  whom  more  were' 
killed  than  wounded ;  that  of  the  French 
was  about  70,  besides  the  loss  on  board  the 
flotilla. 

The  commandant  Perree,  in  his  account 
of  the  affair  says,  '*  I  had  20  of  m^^  men 
wounded  and  several  killed.  A  ball  struck 
my  sword  out  of  my  hand,  and  carried  . 
away  a  piece  of  my  left  arm.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  will  be  attended  with 
any  bad  consequences  ;  indeed,  it  is  al- 
ready nearly  well. 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  we  suf- 
fered in  this  expedition  :  we  were  reduced 
,  for  several  days  to  subsist  entirely  on 
water-melons,  during  which  we  were  coo: 
stantly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Araba» 
although,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
killed  and  wounded,  we  always  came  off 
victoribus.  The  Nile  is  very  far  from 
answering  the  description  I  had  received  of 
it ;  it  winds  incessantly,  and  is  withal  very 
shallow.'' 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  that 
attended  this  skirmish,  which  none  of*  the 
French  writers  have  the  candor  to  mention  ; 
namely,  that  the  Mamelukes  accomplished 
their  end  by  getting  a  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  flotilla  ;  for  each  carried  off 
as  much  of  the  baggage  as  he  .could,  and, 
when  the  gallant  Frenchmen  recovered 
their  squadron,  they  found  ,that  tbejr 
*'  had  nothing  left  but  what  was  on  their 
backs!" 

After  the  action  iras  over  Boonaparte 
ordered  the  generaUof-brigade,  Zayoacheckf 
to  proceed,  with  About  500  dismounted 
cavalry,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile» 
in  a  rout  parallel  to  the  mareh  of  the 
army,  which  advanced  on  tfa§  left  bank. 
The26tb,  the  army  halted  atShattour,  and 
on  the  S7th»  at  Comscherif ;  it  was  in- 
cessantly  harassed  during  the  march,  by 
the  Arabs;  it  could  not  advance  farth^ 
than  the  distance  of  a  caanoa  %\xoi  without 
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felliiig  into  an  amtHiscadr.  Tha  araistant 
to  the  adjutant-generals,  Gal  lots,  was 
killed  while  carrying  an  'order  from  Buo- 
naparte ;  the  acjjutant  Denano  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  was  killed. 
'All  communication,  beyond  three  hunc^red 
toia^s  from  the  rear  of  the  army  was  cut 
off:  no  intelligence,  therefore,  could  be 
forwarded  to  or  received  from  Alex- 
andria. 

All  the  villages  at  which  the  army 
arrived  were  abandoned  ;  neither,  men  nor 
cattle  were  to  be  seen  ;  the  soldiers  lay 
upon  heaps  of  corn,  though  they  had  no 
^  bread  to  eat  ;  they  were  equally  destitute 
of  animal  food,  and  snbsisted  only  upon 
son^e  lentils,  and  a  kind  of  thin  cakes^ 
which  the  soldiers  made  themselves,  by 
bruising  the  corn.  The  army  continued 
itsr  march  lowards  Cairo,  and  oa  (be  10th 
of  July  general  Zayoncheck  united  witib  the 
main  araiy^  where  the  Nile  divides  itself 
ftito  two  branches,  those  of  Rosetta^  and 
I>amietta. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  tmee  the  mairch 
of  the  French  in  £gypt  without,  examining 
the  truth'  of  a  frequently  repeated  obser- 
vation, **  that  its  progress  was  marked  with 
blood.''     So  many ;  acrimonious  remarks 
have  been  made  by  the  different  belligerent 
powers  against  each  other,  that  (he  cen- 
sures passed  on  either   side    should  be 
received  with  great  caption,  and  it  would 
be  even  better  that  harsh  truths  should  be 
altogether  rejected,  than  that  one  state- 
ment should  be  admitted,  originating  only 
in   passion.     The  same  l^aution  is  to  be 
observed  in  admitting  the  panegyrics  tbat 
l!»ave  been  pasaed  upon  the  different  parties 
by  'their  several  admirers  :  if  that  arose 
out  of  passion,  these  arise  out  of  flattery, 
^nd   ifeither  aie  -entitled  to  cuedit.      In 
cFxamining  the  question  before  us,  the  tea- 
'fimony  of  an  Englishman  may  be  doabted, 
if  he  takes  the  aflirmative.  side  ;    nor  can 
'that   of  a  Frenchman.be  b^ieved   if  he 
•answers  in  the  negative :  H  would  be  an 
*iextremely  differeiil  thing  if  an  EngKshman 
'    were  to  appear  on  ihe  negative  side,  for 
ihen  he  would  adopt  an  argument  against 
himself,'  and  the  candor  he  would  display 
would  dMMod  cimfideBce  in  r^urn.  Such 


being  the  fate  that  must  attMd  the  question  ^ 
were'^e  fact  contradicted  by  an  Engtish* 
man,  it  is  entitled  to  one  directly  opposite, 
if  it  be  supported  by  an  affirmative  state- 
meiit  of  a  Frenchman*      Thus   posteritjr- 
will  doubtless  judge ;  and  as  a  very  few 
Ages     will    add    all    the    inconveniences 
arising    out     of    distance    of    time,    to 
those  which  we  tn  this  age  feel'to  arise 
out  of  distance  of  place,  it  will  only  be  by 
a  comparison  of  isolated  facts,  that  our 
successors  will  be  able  to  form  any  opinion 
of  those  events.     Having  premised   thus 
much,   no  apology   can  be  required   for  * 
introducing  a  single  fact,  as  stated   by  M. 
Denon,  without  any  comment :  that  traveller 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  expedition  i 
he  was  witness  of  the  desolation  which  he 
relates :  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and,  in  many 
instanceay  he  is  known  to  have  put  the 
most    favorable    coostructfon    upon    the 
conduct  of  his  countrymen  ;   so  much  so, 
that  he  could  not  think  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  any  crime  in  invading  and  piila^g: 
these  feeble  tribes,  without  any  previoua 
cause  of  quarrel !    The  statement  of  M*» 
Denon  is,  ''  That  the  people  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  supposing  that  the   French 
could  not  long  maintain  a  footing  in  Egypt, 
.against  their^l-powerful  masters,  allowed 
the  army  to  proceed  without  molestation  ; 
but  to  ensure  a  peace  with  the  Beys,'  when 
they  should  agam  be  conquerors,  and  from 
habits  of  depredation,  they  often  attacked 
and  fired  at  boats  going  up  the  river  with 
supplies  for  the  soldiers.     A ,  boat  with  a 
few  troops  was  sent  up,  and  received  as- 
surances  of  fidelity,  and  hostages  for  their 
behaviour.     A  vessel,  which  set  off  for 
Cairo,   was  missing ;  and  from  the  inha- 
bitants   themselves, '  it  was,    after   some 
difl^culty,  discovered,  (hat,  being  attacked 
a  little  above  Fueh,  or  Fouah,  the  crew,, 
all   wounded,  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  and,  having  been  forced  on  shore  by 
the  current,  were  made  prisoners,  and  all 
of  them  shot  at  Salmia.    An  example  was 
now   necessary :    200    men  were  landed 
within  a  miW  and  a  half  of  the  riUage  ; 
one  party  proceeded  to  turn  it,  a  second 
marched  by  the  edge  of  the  rtrer,   white 
the  third,  stationed  six  miks  below,  cooir  ' 
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pletdy  torrouBded  it  A  charge  was 
made  oy  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  fi*ont  of 
the  Tillage^  and  repulsed  by  the  bayonet : . 
their  leading  men  fell  by  the  first  volley  of 
the  French;  when  the  others  got  into 
confusion.  The  Cheik,  and  the  few  that 
survived^  escaped,  from  the  third  detach- 
ment's having  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
their  flight.  Salmia  was  plundered  the 
whole  of  the  day  ;  and  at  night  the  flames, 
with  the  firing  of  cannon  without  inter- 
mission, gave  to  the  surrounding  country 
assuranoe  of  the  certain  destruction  which 
such  conduct  would  bring  upon  the  inha- 
bitants." 

Previous  to  reaching  Cairo,  Buonaparte, 
learned  that  the  two  powerful  chiefs,  Murad 
Bey  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  were  likely  to  annoy 
his  army  greatly^  and  many  severities  were 
inflicted  upon  those  Fellahs  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Arabs,  in  order  fo  deter 
them  from  strengthening  the  ranks  of  the 
Beys.  On  the  19th,  Murad  Bey,  at  the 
head  of  6000  Mamelukes,  and  a  host  of 
Arabs  and  Fellahs,  was  entrenched  at  the 
village  of  Embaba,  waiting  for  the  French  ; 
and. on  the  22nd,  Desaix,  whpse  corps 
&rmed  the  advanced  guard,  arrived  wit)]in 
two  miles  of  the  spot.  The  beat  was 
intense,  and  the  sold  iers  excessively  fatigued, 
which  induced  Buonaparte  to  halt.  But 
the  Mamelukes  no  sooner  perceived  the 
army  than  they  formed  upon  the  plain,  in 
front  of  his  right :  -  an  appearance  so 
ipaposing  never  yet  presented  itself  to  the 
French;  the  cavalry  of  the  Mamelukes 
were  covered  with  resplendent  armour. 
Bey4)nd  their  left  were  beheld  the  cele- 
brated Pyramids,  of  which  the  imperishable 
ipass  has  survived  so  many  empires,  and 
braved  for  more  than  thirty  centuries  the 
ioutrages  of  time  !  Behind  thdr  right  was 
the  Nile,,  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  hills  of! 
Mokattam,  aud  the  fields  of  the  aptieut 
Memphis. 

Whieu  Buonaparte  had  given  his  last 
orders^.  '"Qo,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
Pyramids,  ''andl.  think,  tbat^  from  the 
heights  of  tlu>se..  monuments^. forty  ages 
survey  o.ur  conduct."  The  arn>y,  impatient 
to  cpme- to  action»./was  soon  ranjj^d  in 
#jrderoCi  battle ^   the-  dkpo^itiqn  of  the 

Vol.  I. 


forces  was  similar  to  that  at  the  battle  of 
Chebreisse.  Buojnaparte  ordered  the  line 
to  advance,  but  the  Mamelukes,  who,  till 
then,  appeared  irresolute,  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  movement ;  they  made  a 
feint  against  the  centre,  but  rushed  with 
impetuosity  on  the  divisions  of  Desaix 
and  Regiiier,  which  formed  the  right : 
they  intrepidly  chained  these  columns, 
which,  firm  and  immoveable,  reserved  their 
fire  until  the  enemy  advanced  within  hulf 
musket-shot ;  the  ill-directed  valor  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  vain  endeavored  to  break 
through  those  walls  of  fire  and  ramparts 
of  bayonets ;  their  ranks  were  thinned,  .a« 
great  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
remained  on  the  field,  and  they  soon^retired 
iu  disorder,  without  venturing  to  return  the 
charge. 

While  the  divisions  of  generals  Desaix 
a.nd  R<^ier  so  successfully  repulsed  the 
Mameluke  cavalry,  the  divisions  of  Boa 
and  Menou,  supported  by  that  of  Kleber» 
then  under  the  command  of  general  Dugpa, 
advaiiced  rapidly  agiunst  die  entrenched 
village  of  Embaba.  Two  battalions  of 
the  divisions  of  Bon  and  Menou  were 
detached,  with  orders  to  turn  the  village^ 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  a  deep  ditch,  that  lay  in  th# 
way,  the  better  to  defend  themselves  from  . 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  to  conceal  their 
movements  towards  the  Nile.  The  di* 
visipns,  preceded  by.  their  flank  companies, 
rapidly  advanced.  Thie  Mamelukes  un^^ 
successfully  attacked  the  platoons ;  they 
unmasked  40  pieces  of  bad  artillery,  which 
they  discharged  upon  them,  but  the 
divisions  ri>shed  forward  with  such  iuir 
petuosity  that  the  Mamelukes  had[  not 
time  to  re-load  their  guns.  The  entrench- 
ments were  carried  by  the  bayonet,  and 
the  camp,  as  well  as  the  village  of  Embaba, 
were  soon  in  the.  possession  of  the  French. 
Fifteen  hundred  Mameluke  cavalry^  and 
an  eqjial  number  of  Fellahsi,  whose  retreat 
was  eut  ofi*  by  generals  Marmoat ,  and 
Kanippn,  occupied  an  entrenched  position 
in  the  rear  of  a  ditch  that  coooiiniinicated 
wjthithe  Nile,.and  in  vain  performed  pro- 
digies of  valor  in  their  defence;  they  were 
unwilling:  to  surrender^  and  none  of  them 
2a 
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'escaped  ftie  skngoinary  fury  of  the  French 
soldiers  ;  they  were  all  either  put  to  the 
sword  or  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Forty 
pieces  of  canpoo,  400  camels,  the  baggage, 
and  the  stores,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
victors. 

Murad  Bey,  seeing  the  village  of  Embaba 
•carried,  attended  only  to'  his  retreat :  the 
divisions  of  generals  Desaix  and  Regnier 
Bad  already  compelled  his  cavalry  to  fall. 

J  back  :  the  army  pursued  the  Mamelukes 
as  Jar  as  Gaza»  beyond  which  they  con- 
tinued their  flight ;  and  th6  French,  after 
fighting,  or  marching  and  fighting  nineteen 
hours,  occupied  a  position  at  Gaza.  Never 
was  the  superiority  of  modem  European 
tactics  over  those  of  the  orientals,  or  dis- 
ciplitjed  courage  over  ill-directed  valor 
uior^  conspicuous,  or.  more  sensibly  felt, 
thaii  on  that  day.  '  The  Mamelukes  were 
mounted  on  superb  Arabiaifi  horses,  richly 
caparis(>ned,   tneir    armour    was  roagnifi- 

,  cent,  and  their  purses  ^ell  stocked  with 
gold  ;' these  spoils,' in  some  degree,  re- 
compensed the  soldiers  for  the  excessive 
fatigues  they  had  undei^ue.  ipuriag  an 
interval  of  flfleeri  days,  their  only  nourish- 
meqt  consisted  of  a  few  vegetables,  without 
bread ;  the  provisions  found  in  the  camp, 

« therefore^  afforded  them  a  delfcious  repast. 

The    division    of  general   Desaix  was 

ordered  to  take  a  position  in  front  of  Gaza, 

an^  oh  ;the  rout  of  Faiunii    The  divisiion 

of   Menou  passed,   during    the    night,   a 

,  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  took  possession  of 

.  the  isle  of  Roda.  The  enemy  iii  their  flight, 
burned    those    vessels   which   could   hot 

.speedily  reascehd  the  Nile;     The  following 

,  morning,  oh  thie  feSrd  of  July,  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Calrb,  presented  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  ofin^red  to 
deliver  up  the  city  to  the  French  :  they 
were  accompanied  by  the   Kiaja  of  the 

'  Piicha,  Ibrahim  Bey,  who  had  abandohed 
Cairo  during  the  night,  having  barried  off 
ihe  Pacha  with  him.  Buonaparte  received 
them  at  Gaza  :    they  required  protection 

,for  the  city,  atid  engaged  ibrits  snbmis- 

'  Mon  ;  he  answered,  that  the  wish  of  the 
French  was  to  remain  in  amity  with  the 
£|g:yptian  people  and  the  Ottoman*  F^orte, 
and  assured  them  that  the  manners,  ^tiit 


customs,  ahd  the  religion  of  thri  country;^ 
should  be  [scrupuloualy  respected  :  tiiey 
returned  to  (jairo^  accompanied  b^  a 
detachment  under  the  command  of  a  If  rench 
officer.  The  poptilace  took  an  advantage 
of  the  discomfiture  and  flight  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  committed  some  excesses.  The 
mansion  of  ,Murad  Bey  was  pillaged  find 
burned  ;  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Buonaparte  to  suffer  other  persons 
to  plunder,  and  ordei^  was  restored  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proclamations  that  he 
issued,  and  the  .appearance  of  an  armed 
force. 

On  the  26th  of  July  Buonaparte  re- 
moved his  head-quarters  to  Cairb :  the 
divisions  of  generals  Regnter  and  Menoa 
were  stationed  at  Old  Cairo,  the  divisions 
of.  Bon  and  Kleber  at  Boulau  ;  a  corpn 
of  observation  was  placed  on  the  rout  to 
Syria,  ahcjl  the  division  of  Desaix  was  ordered 
to  occupy  an  entrenched  portion  about 
three  leagues  in  front  of  Embaba,  ofi  the 
rqut  to  Uppe*  Egypt.  ^* 
'  Established  ^iA  .  ;the  apparently  -  ^uiet 
possession  of  Caii*o,  Riei  first  official  act 
>Vas.  ouf '  of  the  most  unblushing  and  its 
human  despotism.  Itwasa  favonteobject 
bf  the  general  to  transport  the  rariticfs^oT 
jfegypt  to  the  Museum  at  Paris  ;  arid  he 
ordered  the  Mamelukes,  whoin  he  bad 
taken  prisoners,  to  be  transported  albng 
Vith  h\i  first  collection  of  curiosities,  to 
Prance.  '      ' 

During  these  operations  of  Buonaparte, 
the  gallant  Nelson  was  scouring  the  seas 
in  search  of  the  fleet  which  had  sa  for- 
tunately arrived  on  the  shores  of  Egypt. 
His  force  consisted  of  thirteen  74,  and 
one  50-gunships.  Having  repaired  to  the 
neighbourhood  pf  Naples  for  informattoo, 
he  directed  his  course  from  thence  toward* 
Sicily.  He  there  learneil  the  surrender  of 
Malta,' immediately  took  on  board  expert 
pilots,  and  was  the  first  commatider  who 
erer  pasi»ed  the  strailts  of  MesstnA  with  a 
fleet  of  men  of  war.  He  was  now  informed 
that  tfce  French  had  left  Malta ;  he  instantly 
steered  foir  Oandia»  and,  being  there  assured 
th*t  the  enemy  were  actualljr  destined  for 
!^gypt,  he  sailed  thithtir,  and  arrived  at 
the  month  of  iht  Nile  three  days  k^fMe 
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fiuoaa^rte.  After  consnltiog  the  Eai^^lish 
t:onsul,  be  supposed  his  former  information 
to  be  false,  repaired  to  Rhodes,  and.  actually 
passed  the  French  fleet  in  a  fo^.  He  then 
returned  to  Sicily,  and  in  the  bay  of  Syra- 
cuse, procured  various  supplies  and  as- 
sistance, of  which  bis  squadron  stood  in 
need.    . 

«     In  a  few  days  the  English  admiral  again 
Mjtiled  in  sean;h  of  the^  French  expedition, 
and,  being  positively  informed  that  it  had 
Arrived  in  Egypt  some  time  before,    he 
once  more  ateered  for  Alexandria.     On 
the  1st  of  August,  at  noon,  he  had  the 
bappineas  to  descry  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
with  an. aspect,  however,  far  different  from 
what  it  had  before  presented  to  their  dis- 
appointed view.      They   perceived,    with 
delight,  that  it  now  appeared  filled  with 
ships,  and  bad  ,  soon    the  undescribable 
tnntport  to  behold  the  French  flag  flying 
on  board  keveral  of  them«    A  tumult  of 
joy  animated  every  bosom  in  the  British 
squadron  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy.    The 
humblest  individual  felt   hinoself  a  bero^ 
and  had  a  great  right  so  to  feel,  since  every 
individoal  was  eagerly  prepared  to  risque 
Ms  life  for  tbe  safety  and  glory  of  his  king 
and    country.      The  brave  admiral  was 
ealm,  but  no  niMtal  can  couvey  to  another 
the  senile  of  ineffable  delight,  which  glowed 
m  every  fibre  of  his  frame.    The  Wiw  of 
bis^  bosom,  (to  use  his  own  wcnrda)  at  this 
impressive  moment,  was  that  of  extatie 
perfection  ;  fer  it  admitted  nettiie  sraalleat 
<k>ubt  of  success.     In  a  narrative  formed 
iVom  th^  minutes  of  an  officer  of  rank,  (ibe 
present  sir  Edward  Rerry,  thra  cafrtain 
of  the  Vanguard)  it  is  observed,  that  the 
^easure  which    the  admiral  himfself  feft, 
Ivas  perhaps  more  heighteaed    than  that 
of  ahy  other  man,  as  he  had  now  a  cer- 
tainty  by   which  he    could    regulate   his 
fiitnre  operations.      *^  The  admiral  ba^,'" 
4*ontinues    this    narrative,    '^  arnt,    as    vb\ 
Anbseqnentl]^    appeared,    most  justfy  the 
llighest  opinion  of;  and  placed  the  firmest 
miance  on,  the  valor  and  conduct  of  every 
captain  in  his  squadron.     It  ^had  been  bis 
practice,  during  the  whole  of  bis  cruise, 
wbeni^ver  th^  weather  and  drcumi^taoces 
would  permit^  to  have  his    captains  on 


board  the  Vanguard  ;  where  ho  wotild 
fully  develope  to  them  his  own  ideas  of 
the  different  and  best  modes  of  attack  i 
and  Such  plans  as  he  proposed  to  execute, 
oh  fallitig  in  with  the  enemy;  whatever  their 
position  or  situation  might  be,  by  night  or 
by  day.  There  was  no  possible  position 
in  which  they  could  be  found,  that  he  did 
tiot  take  into  his  calculation,  and  for  thr 
most  advantageous  attack,  of  which  he  ha4 
not  digested  and  arranged  the  bert  possible 
disposition  of  the  force  which  he  eonv- 
inanded.*"  With  the  masterly  ideas  of  theif 
admiral,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  naval 
tactics,  every  one  of  the  captains  of  his 
squadron  was  most  tiioroughly  acquainted ; 
and,  on  surveying  the  situation  of  the  enemy, 
they  could  prercisely  ascertain  wbat  were 
the  ideas  aiid  intentions  of  their  com* 
mander,  without  thig  aid  of  further  instruc- 
tions. Thus  signals  became  almost  uur 
necessary,  much  time  was  saved,  and"^  the 
attention  of  every  captain  could  almost 
undistractedly  be  paid  to  the  condition  ck 
his  own  particular  ship  :  a  circumstance 
from  which,  on  this  occasion^  the  advan- 
tages to  the  general  service  were  almost 
incalculable.  It  cannot  here  be  thoti|^. 
irrelevant  to  give  some  idea  of  the*  plans 
which  admiral  Nelson  had  formed,  and . 
which  be  explained  to  his  captains  with 
such  perspicuity  'as  to  render  his  ideals 
€Om|dtftely  tbeir  own.  To  the  naval  ser^ 
vice^  at  least,  they  must  not  ouly  prove  i^^^ 
teresting,  but  useful.  Had  he  falfen  in  widi 
the  Freueh  fleet  at  sea,  that  he  might  mafee 
the  best  impr^sion  on  auy  part  of  it  that 
sbonld  appeaar  the  most  vulnerable  or  the 
most  eligible  for  attack,  he  divided. hh 
iovcea  into  three  sub^squadrons,  yiz% .        ' 


Vanguard^ 

Minotaur^ 

Lcender,. 

Andacioes^ 

Defence, 

Zealous^ 


Orion,  CuIToden, 

Goliah,  Theseus, 

Maj€stic,       Alexandeiy 
Bellerophen/Swifiaur^^ 


lVo»  oC  tbes^'  snb-squadroiBe  were  to 
attaek  diesliips  q4  war,.while  the  third  was 
to  puestte  tba?  transports,  aiid  to  sink  ajtid 
destroy    as    many    as    it    co.uld.      The 
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'Ifiefrtittation  of  die  French  armament  was 
«invelved  in  doabt  and   uncertainty ;    but 
it  forcibly  struck  the  admiral  that,  as  it 
was  commanded  by  the   man  whom  the 
'  tFrench  had    dignified  with    the    title    of 
'The   Conqueror  of  Italy,  and  as  he  had 
fwith  him  a  Very  large  body  of  troops,  an 
-expedition  had  been  planned   which,  the 
land  ^orce  might  execute  without  the  aid 
«f  their   fleet,  should  the   transports    be 
permitted  to  make  tlieir  escape,  and  reach 
on  ^fety   their  place  of  rendezvous  :    it 
therefore  became  a  material  consideration 
with  the  ad^niral,  so  to  arrange  his  force 
as  at  once  to  engage  the  whole  attention 
x>{  their  ships  of  war,   at   the  same  time 
materially  to  annoy  and  injure  their  convoy. 
It  will  be  fully  admitted,  from  the  sub- 
sequent information  which   has  been  re- 
ceived on  the  subject,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  admiral  on  this  occasion  were  perfectly 
just,  and  that  the  plan  which  he  had  ar- 
ranged was  the  most  likely  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.    It  is  almost 
amnecessary  to  explain  his  projected  mode 
of  attack  at  anchor,  as  that  Was  minutely 
and  precisely  executed  in  the  action  about 
to  be. described.    These,  plans,   however, 
were  formed  two  months  before  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  of  executing  any 
of  them,  and  the  advantage  now  was,  that 
they  were   familiar  to  the  understanding 
.of  every  captain  in  the  fleet. 
^    It  has  been  already  mentioned^  that  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria  was  seen  at  noon  on  . 
the  1st  of  August.     The  Alexander  and 
Swift^ure  had  been   detached  a-head  on 
the  preceding  evening,  to  reconnoitre  th6 
jport  of  Alexandria,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  squadron  kept  in  the  offing.     The 
enem/s  fleet  was  .first  discovered  by  the 
Zesdous,    captain    Hood,   who  communi- 
cated, by   signal^  the  number    of  ships, 
sixteen,  lying  at  anchor  in  line  of  battle, 
in  a  bay  on  the  larboard  bow,  which  was 
afterwards    found    to    be    Abonkir  bay. 
The  admiral  hauled  his  wind  at  that  instant, 
a  movement  which  was  immediately  ob- 
served and  followed  by  the  whole  squadron ; 
and,  at    the  same  tiro^»  he  necaUed  the 
Alexander  and  Swiftsure.  •  The  wind  was 
at  this  time.  N    N^  W.  and  blew  what 


seamen  call  a  top-gallant  breeze.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  in  the  royals  to  haul  up 
on  a  wind.  The  admiral  made  the  signal 
to  prepare  for  battle,  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  attack  the  enemy's  van  and 
centre  as  they  lay  at  anchor,  according 
to  the  plan  previously  developed.  His 
idea  in  this  disposition  of  his  force,  was 
first  to  secure  the  victory^  and  then  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  as  circumstances  might 
permit.  A  bower  cable  of  each  ship  was 
immediately  got  out  abaft  and  bent  for- 
ward. They  continued  carrying^ sail,  and 
standing  in  for  the  enemy's  fleet  in  close 
line  of  battle.  As  all  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
Aboukir  bay,  each  ship  kept  sounding 
as  they  stood  in. 

The  enemy  appeared  to  be  moored  ia 
a  strong  and  compact  line  of  battle,  close 
in  with  the  shore ;  their  line  describing  an 
obtuse  angle  in  its  form,  flanked  by  numer* 
ous  gun-boats,  four  frigate,  and  a  battery 
of  guns  ^nd' mortars  on  an  island  in  their 
van.  This  situation  of  the  enemy  seemed 
to  secure  to  them  the  most  decided  ad* 
vantages,  as  they  had  nothing  to  attend 
to  but  their  artillery,  in  their'superior  skill 
in  the  use  of  which  the  French  so  much 
pride' themselves,  and  to  which,  indeed, 
their  splendid  series  of  land  victories  are  in 
general  chiefly  to  be  imputed. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  presented 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  ;  but  the 
admiral  viewed  them  all  with  the  eye  of  a 
seaman  determined  on  attack,  and  it  in-^ 
stantly  struck  his  eager  and  penetrating 
mind,  that  **  where  there  was  po  room  for 
an  enemy's  iship  to  swing,  there  was  room 
for  one  of  ours  to  anchor."  No  failher 
signals  were  necessary  than  those  which 
had  already  been  made. .  The  admiraPs 
designs  were  fully  known  to  his  whole 
squadron,  as  it  was  his  determination  to 
conquer  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The 
Goliah  and  Zealous  had'^the  honor  to  lead 
inside,  and  to  i^eceive  the  first  fire  from  the 
Van  ships  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  from 
the  batteries  and  gun-boats  with  which 
their  van  was  strengthened.  These  two 
ships,  with  the  Orion,  Audacious,  and 
Theseusi  took  their  stations    inside    the 
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raemy'41  line,,  and  wei'e  nimediately  in 
close  action.  .  The  Vanguard  anchored 
the  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  opposed^  within  half  pistol-shot, 
to  Le  Spartiate,  the^third  in  the  enemy's 
line. 

The  shores  of  the  bay  of  Aboukir  were 
aoon  lined  with  spectators,  who  beheld 
the  approach  of  the  English,  and  the  awful 
conflict  of  the  hostile  fleets,  in  silent 
astonishment. 

.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  as  rear-admtral 
of  the  blue,  carried  the  blue  flag  at  the 
inizen  ;  but,  from  a  standing  order  of  the 
earl  of  St.  Vincent,  the  squadron  wore  the 
white,  or  St.  George's  ensign,  in  the  action. 
This  being  whit^  with  a  red  cross,  the 
first  quarter  bearing  the  union,  it  occasioned 
the  display  of  the  cross  on  the  renowned 
and  antient  coast  of  Egypt. 

So  entirely  was  the  aamiral  resolved  to 
conquer  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt,  that 
he  led  into  action  with  six  ensigiis  or  flags, 
viz.  red,  white,  and  blue,  flying  in  different 
4parts  of  the  rigging.  He  could  not  bear 
to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  his,  colours 
being  carried  away  even  by  a  random  shot 
from  the  enemy. 

In  standing  in,  the  leading  ships  were 
unavoidably  obliged  to  receive  into  their 
bows  the  whole  fire  of  the  broadsides  of 
the  French  line,  till  they  could  take  their 
respective  stations  ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  observe,  that  the  enemy  received  their 
opponents  with  great  firmness  and  delibera- 
tion ;  no  colours  having  been  hoisted  on 
either  side,  nor  a  gun  fired,  till  pur  vau 
ships  were  within  half  gun-shot. .  At  this 
time  the  necessary  number  of  bur  men 
were  engaged  aloft  in  furling  sails,  and  on 
^eck  in  hauling  the  braces,  and  other 
requisite  employments  preparatory  to  cast- 
ing anchor.  As  soon  as  this  took  place,, 
a  4nost  animated  fire  opened  from  the 
Vanguard,,  which   ship   covered,   the    ap- 

I broach  of  those  in  the  rear,  who  were  fol«. 
owing  in  a  close  .line.  The  Minotaur^ 
Defence,  Bellerophon,  Majestic,  Swiftsure, 
and  Alexander,  came  up  in  succession; 
and,  padding  within  hail  of  the  Vanguard, 
took  their  respective  stations  opposed  to 
the  enemy's  Ime.    All  our  ships  anchored 


by  the  stern  ;  by  ^hich  means  the  British 
line  became  inverted  from  van  to  rear.  Cap- 
tain Thompson,  of  the  Leander  of  50  guns, 
with  a  degree  of  judgment  highly  honorable 
to  his  professional  character,  advanced 
towards  the  enemy's  line  on  the  outside, 
and  most  judiciously  dropped  his  anchor 
athwart  hause  of  Le  Franklin,  raking  her 
with  great  success  ;  the  shot  from  the 
Leander's  broadside,  which  passed  that 
ship,  all  striking  L'Orient,  the  flag  ship  of 
the  French  commander-in-chief. 
,  The  action  commenced  at  sun-set,  which 
'was  at  thirty^one  minuties  past  six,  with  an 
ardor  and  vigor  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  .  In  a  few  minutes,  every  man 
stationed  at  the  first  six  euns  in  the  fbre 
part  of  the  Vanguard'a  .deck  was  killed 
or  wounded,  and  one  gun  in  particular 
was  repeatedly  cleared  :  one  of  the.  mid- 
shipmen was  just  remarking  the  escapes 
he  had  experienced  when, a  shot  came  and 
cut  him  in  two.  At  about  seven  o*clock 
total  darkness  had  come  on  ^  but  the 
whole  hemisphere  was,  at  intei'vals,  il- 
luminated by  the  fire  of  the  hostile  fleets., 
Qur  ships,  as  darkness  came  on,  had  all 
hoisted  their  distinp^uishing  lights  by  ^ 
signal  from  the  admiral. 

The  van  ship  of  the  enemy,  Le  Guerrier, 
was  dismasted  in  less  than  twelve  minutes  \ 
and,  in  ten  minutes  after,  the  second  ship, 
Le  Conquerant,  and  the  third,  Le  Spartiate^ 
very  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  experienced 
a  similar  fate*  L'Aquilon,  and  Le  Souverain 
Peuple,  [the .  fourth  and  fifth  ships  of  the 
enemy's  line,  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British  at  half  past  eight  in  the  evening. 
Captain  Berry,  at  ttiat  hour,  sent  lieutenant 
Gulviay,  of  the  Vanguard,  with  a  party 
of  mannes,  to  take 'possession  of  Le  Spap- 
tiate  ;  and  that  officer  returned  by  the  boat 
liie  French  captain's  sword,  which  captain 
Berry  immediately  delivered  to  the  admiral, 
who  was  then  below,  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  wound  which  he  received  in  the 
head  during  the  heat  of  the  attack. 

This  wound  seems  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  langridge  shot,  or  apiece  of  iron,  whichy 
cutting  his  forehead  at  right  angles;  the 
skin,  hung  pver  his  face ;  captain  Berry 
fortunately    happening  to  be  anfficiently 
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pear,  canght  the  adiniral  in  bin  arm^,  and 
prerented  him  from  iailiog.     It  was,  at 
first,  the  universal  opinion  that  their  be- 
loved commander  had  been  shot  through 
the  head  ;    and,   indeed,   the  apipearance 
nvas  rendered  dreadfully  alarming  by  the 
hanging  skin  and  the  copious  effusion  of 
blood.    Not  a  man  on   board  was  now 
solicitous  for  his  own  life  ;   every  brav$ 
fellow  was  nlone  anxious  for  that  of  the 
adniiral   This^  however,  far  from  repressing 
their  ardor^  served  only  to  animate  their 
fury,   and  prompt   them,  if  possible,  to 
still  greater  exertions, .  On  being  carried 
into  the   cock-pit,    where  several    of  his 
gallant  crew    were  stretched   with   their 
shattered  limbic  and  lacerated  wounds,  the 
surgeon,  with  the  most  respectful  anxietyi 
<)iii|ted  the  poor  fellows  then   under  his 
hands  that  he  m^ht  instantly  attend  on 
the  admiral.     "  No,''   replied    the    cora- 
jtnander,  with  th^  utmost  composure,  though 
he  had  then  no  hope  of  surviviil^,  "  I  will 
take  my  turn  with  my  brave   fellows/' 
The  agony  of  his  wound,  in  the  mean  time, 
rreatly  increasing,  he  became  satisfied  th^t 
the  idea  which  be  had  ^ong  induced  of 
tfying  hi  battle  wa^  now  about  to  be  ac- 
complished.   He  desired  to  see  his  chap- 
lain, the  reverend  Mr.  Comyn,  and  begged 
lie  would  bear  his  remembrance  to  lady 
)9ehon  ;   and,  as  the  last  beneficial  office 
^t  he  conceived  he  should  be  able  to 
peYform,  he  appomted  captain  Hardy,  of 
La  Mutine,  to  be  captain  of  the  Vanguard. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  captain 
Louis,  of  the  Minotaur,  captain  Ilefry  had 
hailed  that  ship,  and  the  commander  came 
on  board.    The  admiral  w^  desirous  of 
personally  thanking  him  fpr  the  assistance 
which  he  had,  in  the  height  of  danger,  been 
enabled  te  render  the  Tanguard.     **  My 
dear  Louis^*^  said  the  admiral,  •*  farewell  I 
t  shall  never,  should  I  survive, .  forget  the 
obligation  I  am  under  to  you.     Whatever 
may  become  of  me,  my  mind  is  at  peace.'* 
He  then,  with  the  most  exemplary  com- 
posure, resigning  himself  to  apparent  death. 
As  ^oou  as  the  surgeon. had,  according 
to  the  express:  injunctions  of  the  admiral, 
paid  allnecessary  attention  to  every  person 
nreviously  wounded^  he  came  forward  to 


examine  the  Wound  of  their  comttiuidMr. 
An  itwful  silence  prevailed  ;  but  ft  was  of 
short  duration  ;  for  the  surgeon  almost 
immediately  pronbunced  it  to  besuperficial, 
and  of  no  dan^rous  cdnseqnence.  Th^ 
pleasing  intelligence  speedily  circulated 
through  the  ship,  and  the  excess  of  sorrow 
Wafl  instantaneoujsly  converted  into  lh» 
excess  of  joy  :  nor  did  the  hero  feel  lest 
delisted  at  hearing  the  grateful  expression* 
of  gladness  from  his  generous  Crew,  than 
tt  the  unexpected  announcement  of  hii 
life  being  out  of  danger.  This  circumstahce^ 
indeed,  ^  greatly  tended  to  alleviatfe  hli 
sufferings  during  the  painful  operation  Of 
dressing  his  wounded  forehead. 

At  this  time  it  appeared  that  victory  bad 
already  declared  itself  in  our  fhVor  j  fer, 
though  L'Orient,  LUeurenx,  and  L* 
Tonnanf,  were  not  taken  possessibn  of, 
they  were  considered  as  completely  in  our 

Sower,  which  pleasing  intelligehee  captain 
terry  had  the  satisfaction  6f  communicating 
in  person  to  the  admiral. 

At  ten  minutes  after  nine,,  a  lire  wbs  ob- 
served on  board    L'Orient,   the    Frehefc 
admiral's  ship,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  after-part  of  the  cabin,  ana  whidk 
increased  with  great    rapidity,   presently 
involving  the  whole  of  the  after-part  of  th^ 
ship  in  flames.    This  circumstaneecaptAfai 
Berry  immediately  communicated  to  the 
admiral ;   who,  though  suffering  severely 
from  his  wound,  came  immediately  xxpbA 
deck,  where  the  first  consideration  that 
struck  his  benevolent  mind,  was,  condem 
for  so  many  lives.    To  save  as  many  a4 
possible,  he  ordered  captain  Berry  to  make 
every  practicable  exertion.    A'  boat, '  the 
only  one  that  could  swim,  was  instantly 
dispatched    from    the    Vanguatrd  ;    other 
ships  that  were  in  a  condition  to  do  io^ 
immediately  followed    the  example,    and. 
by  their  united  exertions  the  lives  of  about 
70    frenchmen    were  saved.     The  )i^t 
thrown  by  the    fire  of  L*Orient  on  .flie 
surrounding   objects    enabled    the    cbtti? 
manders  to  perceive  with  rnore  certainty^; 
the  situation  of  the  two  iJeets,  the  colour* 
of    both    being    clearly     distmgnisbable.. 
'the  cannonade  was  partially'  kept  u^  to 
leeward  of  the  centre  till  about  ten  o'clock, 
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when  L'Onent  Uew  up  with  a  most  tremen- 
dous explosion. 

An  awful  pause  ^nd  death-like  silence 
for  a  few  minutes  ensued ;  when  the  wreck 
of  the  masts^  yards,  &c.  which  had  been 
carried  to  a  vast  height,  fell  into  the  water 
and  on  board  the  surrounding  ships*  A 
port  fire  firom  L*Orient  f^ll  into  the  main 
royal  of  the  Alexander ;  lint  the  fire  oc- 
casioned by  this  circumstance  wa9  ex- 
tingnished  in  two  minutes  by  the  active 
exertions  of  captain  Ball. 
•  After  this  awful,  scene,  the  firing  re-eooDh 
menced  with  the  ships  to  leeward  of  the 
centre,  till  ^^twenty  minutes  past  ten,  when 
there  was  a  total  cessation  of  fiiring  for 
about  ten  minutes  ;  aftet  which  it  was 
revived  tifll  ^out three  in  themoming,  when 
it  again  ceased.  - 

'  After  the  victory  had  been  secured  in 
the  van,  the  British  ships  which  were  able 
to  move  had  borne  down .  on  the  fresh 
ships  df  the  enemy^  Le  Gnillaouie  TaU, 
and  Le  Generenr,  wens  the  only  Frascli 
ship^  of  the  line  that  had  their  colours 
'  fiyiog.  At  fifty-fbor  miniites  past  five,  a 
French  frigate,  L'Qrtemise,  *  fir^  a  broad- 
Side  and  striidk  bier  colours  ;  but.  soch 
'was  the  nnwarrantable  and  infkmoof  con*- 
^nct  of  the*  French  captain,  that,  after 
having  ihnfs  korrendered,  be  set  fire  to  his 
shrp,  and,  with '  part  of  his  .crew,  made  Ms 
escape  on  sfaore.  Another  of  the  French 
ft*igates;  La  Serieuse,  had  been  sunk  by 
the  fire  from  some  of  our  ships,  but  as  her 
poop  remained  kbove  water,  her  men  were 
saved  on  ft,  and  were  taken  off  in  the  mom- 
fng  by  the  English  boats.  The  Bellerophon, 
whose  masts  and  cables  had  been  entirely 
shot  away,  could  not  retain  her  situation 
ibreast  of  L'Orient,  but  had  fortunately 
drifted  out  of  the  line  to  the  lee  side  of  the 
bay,  a  little  before  that  ship  blew  up.  The 
Audacious  was  detached  in  the  morning  to 
her  assistance.  At  eleven  o'clock  Le 
Genereur  and  Guillaume  Tell,  with  the 
two  frigates^  La  Justice  and  La  IKane, 
cut  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  pur- 
sued by  captain  Hood  in  the  Zealons,  who 
handsomely  endeavored  to  prevent  their 
escape.     But,  as  there  was  ti6  other  ship 


3iy 

in  a  condition  to  support  the*  Zealous,  she 
was  recalled,  f 

The  whole  day  of  the  2nd  of  August 
wa§  employed  in  securing.the  French  ships 
that  had*  struck,  and  which  were  com- 
pletely io  our  possession,  except  Le 
Tonnant  and  Le  Timoleon.  As  these  were 
both  dismasted,  and  consequently  could 
not  escape,  they  were  naturally  the  last 
of  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take 
possession.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 
^the  Timpleon  was  set  fire  to,  and  Le  Ton- 
,nant  cut  her  cable  and  drifted  on  shore ; 
*bnt  that  active  officer,  captain  Miller,  of 
tlie.  Theseus,,  soon  got  her  ofi*  again,  and 
secured  her  in  tbs  Bi  itish  line. 

The  British  force  engaged,  consisted  of 
only,  twelve   ships  of  74  guns,  and  the 
Lesnder  of  50,  for,  from  the  over  anxiety 
and  zeal  of  captain  Trmibridge  to  get  into 
action,  Jiis  ship,  the  CuUoden,  in  standing 
in  for  the  van  of  tha  enemy's  luie»  had  un- 
fortunately  grounded  on  th^edge  ofa  shoaj, 
running  off  from  the  island  on  which  were 
the.  jmortar  and  gtin-batteries  of  the  enepiy,; 
aftd»  notmtbstaadiog  all  the  exertions  qf 
that  able  odicer^  she  could  not  be  got  o^T 
This  unfortunate  drcumsftance  was. several}^ 
fok  at  the  moment  by  the  admiral  ana  all 
the  officers  of  the  squadron  ^   but  .Ihair 
feelings     were    nothing     compared  .  witli 
the  anxiety  and  even  agony  of  .mind  which 
the  captain  of  the  Cnlloden  Iii mself  *ex- 
perienced  during  so  itaany  eventful  hours. 
There  was  but  one  consolation  amidsi  the 
distresses  of  his  situation, — that  his  ship 
served  as  a  beacon  for  three  other  ships, 
the   Alexander,    Theseus,   and    Leander, 
which  virere  advancing  with  all  possible 
celerity  close  in  bis  rean    li  was  not  till 
the  morning  of  the  2nd,  that  the  Cnlloden 
could  be  got  off.     It  was  then  fbiind  that 
she  had  suffered  considerable  damage  in 
her  bottom,  that  the  mdder  was  broken 
off,  and  that  the  crew  could  scarcely  keep 
her  afloat  with  all  pumps  gping.      The 
resources  of  captain   Tronbridge's  mind 
availed   him   much,  and  were  admirably 
exerted  on  this  trying  occauon.     In^four 
hours  he  had  a  new  rudder  made  oh  his 
own  deck,  which  was  immediately  shipped^ 
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and  the  Culloden  was  again  in  a  state  for 
actual  service^  though  still  very    leaky. 

The  admiral  perceiving  that  the  wounded 
of  his  own  ships  had  been  well  taken  care 
of,  bent  his  next  attention  to  those  of  the 
en^my.  He  established  a  truce  with  the 
commandant  of  Aboukir,  and  through  him 
made  a  communication  to  the  commandant 
of  Alexandria,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
allow  all  the  wounded  Frenchmen  to  be 
taken  ashore  to  proper  hospitals,  with 
their  own  surgeons  to  attend  them  :  a 
proposal  which  was  accepted  by  the  French, 
and  carried  into  execution  the  following  day. 

On  the  2nd  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes, 
who  had,  during  the  battle,  lined  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  saw  with  transport  that  the 
victory  was  decisively  on  the  part  of  the 
British  fleet ;  an  event  in  which  they  par- 
ticipated with  an  exultation  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  conquerors.  On  that  and 
the  following  nights  the  whole  coast  and 
country  were  illuminated  as  for  as  the  eye 
could  ^penetrate  in  celebration  of  our  suc- 
cess: a  circumstance  which  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  as 
they  conceived  the  rejoicings  to  be  the 
consequence,  not  merely  of  the  defeat  of 
tlieir  fleet,  but  of  some  signal  snccess 
ob^ined  by  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes  over 
Buonaparte. 

On  the  momiqg  of  the  2nd  of  August, 
admiral  Nelson  issued  the  following  memo- 
randum to  the  diflerent  captains  of  his 
sqo^ron. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Yanguard,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
Sad  August,  1798 

Almighty  God  having  blessed  his  majes- 
ty's arms  ivith  victory  ;  the  admiral  in- 
tends returning  public  thanksgiving  for 
the  same  at  two  o'clock  this  day  :  and  he 
recommends  every  ship  doing  the  same  as 
s9on  as  convenient. 

On  the  same  day,  after  divine  service 
had  been  performed,  the  admiral  issued 
another 


MEMORANDUM. 

Vanguard,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
August  8nd,  1798. 

The  admiral  most  heartily  congratulates 
the  captains,  officers^  seamen,  and  marines 
of  the  squadron,  he  has  had  the  honor  to 
command  in  the  event  of  the  late  action ; 
and  he  desires  they  will  accept  his  most 
sineere  and  cordial  thanks  for  their  very 
gallant  behaviour  in  this  glorious  battle. 
It  must  strike  forcibly  every  British  sea- 
'man,  how  superior  their  conduct  is,  when 
in  discipline  and  good  order,  to  the  riotous 
behaviour  of  lawless  Frenchmen.  The 
squadron  may  be  assured  the  admiral  will 
not  fiiil  with  his  dispatches  to  represent 
their  truly  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending 
the  most  decisive  and  splendid  victory 
that  adorns  the  naval  annals  of  Greats 
Britain.  From  the  beginning  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  conflict,  16  English  officers, 
156  seamen,  aqd  46  marines,  lost  their 
-  lives ;  and  37  officers,  562  seamen,  and  78 
marines,  were  wounded .  Of  the  vanq  uished, 
the  loss  was  incalculable.  On  a  moderate, 
estimate,  it  amounted  to  3000  men,  killed 
and  wounded.  The .  bay  of  Aboukir  for 
many  days  after  the  battle,  was  so  covered 
with  the  floating  bodies  of  the  slain,  as 
to  exhibit  a  horrid  and  painful  spectacle : 
and,  though  all  possible  endeavors  were 
exerted  to  keep  them  sinking  wherever  they 
appeared,  the  shot  used  for  this  intention 
so  frequently  slipped  off,  that  niany  of  .the 
bodies'perpetually  rose  agiain  to  the  surface* 
The  shore,  to  the  extent  of  four  l^ague$, 
was  covered  by  wrecks  ;^  and,  to  procure 
a  few  nails  or  a  few  iroa hoops,,  the  wanderT 
ing  Arabs  were  employed  in  burning  on  the 
beach,  the  masts,  gun-carriages,  and  boats,, 
which  had  been  constructed  in  the  French 
ports  at  so  enormous  an  expense^ 

Theofficeraof  thefleet  vied  with  each  other 
in  causing  numberless,  articles  to  be  nianu*> 
factured  from  parts  of  the  floatiihg  wreck  of 
L'Orient,  as  commemorations  of  the  victory^ 
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wbich  they  affectionately  pi'esented-to  their 
commander.  Captain  Ilallovvelle  in  par- 
ticular, with  sinsfular  but  eccentric  zeal, 
procured  a  coffin  to  be  made  from  the 
wreck  by  a  carpenter  on  board  the  Swifts 
sure,  constructed  in  as  elejs^ant  a  manner 
as  the  workman  could  effect  \^ith  such 
materials, and  solitJtleskiilin  that  particular 
branch  of  business.  The  present  of  this 
worthy  and  brave  officer  was  received  with 
the-  most  affectionate  regard.  The  hero 
immediately  placed  it  upright  in,  his  cabin  ; 
and,  though  he  was  at  length  prevailed 
on  by  the  entreaties  of  an  old  and  favorite 
servant  to  have  the  coffin  carried  below, 
nothing  could  possibly  prevent  his  resolu- 
tion to  have  it  finally  devoted  to  its  original 
purpose. 

The  honors  and  rewards  obtained  by 
admiral  Nelson  in  testimony  of  his  skill 
and  prowess  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
were  commensurate  with  his  services.  His 
majesty  conferred  the  dignity  of  a  baron 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  pension  of  £3000 
per  annum,  and  he  was  accordingly  called 
up  to  the  house  bf  peers  by  the  style  of 
baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile.  The  grand 
seignior  transmitted  a  superb  diamond 
Chelengk,  or  plume  of  triumph,  taken  from 
ono  of  the  imperial  turbans  ;  and  the  kitig 
of  Naples,  at  a  later  period  granted  the  title 
of  duke  of  Bronte,  with  an  estate  in  Sicily. 
Captains  Berry  and  Thompson  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  The  Turkish 
sultan  sent  a  purse  of  2000  sequins  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  wounded,  and  a  much 
larger  sum  was  raised  in  England  by  sub- 
scription, for  the  widows  and  children  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  action. 

The  subsequent  naval  operations  of  .the 
year  were  of  little  interest  or  importance. 
An  expedition  was  undertaken'  at  an  early 
period  of  the  year,  for  the  infliction  of 
exemplary  chastisement  on  the  possessors 
of  the  Netherlands.  Major-general  Coote 
landed  with  a  small  force  near  Ostend, 
and  prepared  to  destroy  the  sluices  of  the 
Bruges  canal.  This  service  was  executed 
with  trivial  \oss  ;.  but,  as  the  wind  and 
surf  prevented  the  re-embarkation  of  the 
troops,  it  became  necessary  to  form  a 
defensive  post  ob  the  saud-hills..   An  attack 


was  made  upon  the  invaders  by  a  body 
.M  hich  far  outnumbered  them  ;  and,  though 
they  fought  with  distinguished  courage^ 
their  front  was  broken,  and  their  flanka 
were  completely  turned.  In  this  perilous 
state  their  commander,  who  was  wounded, 
called  major-general  Bnrrard  to  a  consul 
tation,  and  Jt  was  resolved  that  a  general 
surrender  should  take  place.  About  SO 
men  were  killed  in  the  conflict,  and  above 
1 100  submitted  to  captivity. 

The  grand  seignior,  though  he  had  only 
a  nominal  sway,  over  Egypt,  was  pro- 
voked by  the  French  invasion  of  that 
country,  to  declare  war.  More  important 
benefits  were  expected  from  the  arms  of 
the  Russian  emperor  Paul,  who  now^ 
leagued  himself  with  the  Porte,  and  seemed 
to  be  in)pressed  with  the  persuasion  that 
his  troops  were  destined  to  rescue  Europe 
from  the  progress  of  disorder  and  the  periU 
of  anarchy.  His  magnanimity  was  pane- 
gyrised by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  - 
speech  to  his  parliamentary  subject^^ 
But,  before  we  proceed  to  the  incidents 
of  a  new  session,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  an  expedition  which,  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  added  a  Spanish  island 
to  the  British  possessions.  - 

An  armament  sailed  toward  the  island  of 
Minorca ;  and  a  descent  was  made  near 
the  creek  of  Addaya.  A  body  of  Spaniards 
threatened  to  surround  the  first  division- 
of  the  invading  army  •  but  they  were  sooa 
repelled  ;  and  our  troops  gained  a  position  * 
from  which  they  might  have  attacked  the 
enemy  with  advantage,  if  the  latter  had  not 
retired  n  the  evening.  The  army  seized 
the  post  of  Mercadal,  and  a  detachment 
took  the  town  of  Matron  and  fort  Charles/ 
The  chief  defence  was  expected  at  Ciada^ 
della,  Inhere  new  works  were  added  to 
the  old  fortifications.  The  approach  of  the 
English  drove  the  Spaniards  within^  the 
walls  of  that  town  ;  and  general  Stuairt 
summoned  the  governor  to  surrender  it 
without  delay.  To  enforce  compliance,^ 
two  batteries  were  erected  ;  but,  as  the 
invaders  had  few  of  the  requisites  of  a  si^e^ 
their  adversaries  might,  with  a  smaH  share 
of  spirit,  have  made  a  .  considerable  re* 
sistance.      Intimidated,   however,   by  tbt 
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^movements  of  the  troops  and  the  a|)pearanre 
»of  the  Siqiiadron,  the  garrison  capilulated  ; 
and  thus  the  whole  island    was  reduced 
•  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

•  But,  while  the  English  gained  one  island, 
.they  lost  the  territories  which  they  had  for 
Ronie   time    retained    in    another.     In   St. 
'Domingo,     they    were    unable,    from   the 
•resistance  of  the   French,   the  muiattoes, 
and  the  negroes,  to  extend  their  acquisitions 
in  any  great  degree ;  and  the  fury  of  disease 
made   alarming  havoc  among  them.      At 
-length,  they  resolved  to  surrender  Po^-t-au- 
prince  and  St.  Marc,  to  Toussaint,  a^  negro 
commander,   who  had    nearly  annihilated 
\the  dominion  of  the  French  in  the  island  ; 
-and,  in  the  course  of*  the  year,  they  evacu- 
;aAed  every  other  post.     From  the  great  loss 
•of  men  and  money,  without  a  return  of 
benefit,  the  government  had  reason  to  la- 
ment tha^  any  troops  had  been  sent  to  St. 
Domingo. 

Such  were  the  chequered  scenes  of  the  war. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  good 
t^eemed  to  predominate  over  ill  success. 
•His  majesty  spoke  with  confidence  of  the 
expected  delive<*ance  of  Europe.  The 
ministerial  speakers  in  both  houses  were 
equally  animated,  and  loudly  condemned 
;the  meanness  of  negotiation. 

The  produce  of  the  augta^nted  assess- 
ment having  been  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  proposer  of  the  tax,  he 
resolved  to  enforce  the  payment  of  large 
sums,' not  by  the  criterion  of  expenditure, 
but  by  that  of  income.  .By  the  former 
impost,  very  few  individuals  paid  so  much 
its  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  ;  but,  by  the 
new  scheme,  all  who  were  rich,  and  even 
many  who  might  be  termed  poor,  were  re^ 
quired  to  resign  at  least- a  tithe  of  revenue. 

It  was  new  proposed,  that  ne  one  whose 
income  was  less  than  £60 per  annum  should 
be  obliged  te  contribute  more  than  the 
taxes  which  he  already  paid;  but  that 
every  one  who  had  an  income  of  or  beyond 
that  amount  should  be  additionally  bur- 
dened, some  in  the  proportion  of  ten  per 
cent,  others  at  a  lower  rate.  All  who  bad 
£20Q  a  year  would  be  required  to  sign  a 
^declaration  of  willrngness  to  pay  a  certain 
i^um,  not  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  their  in- 


come, without  particularising  the  modcA 
in  which  it  accrued  ;  and  a  scale  of  easy 
contribution  would  be  adjusted  for  the  rest. 
If  doubts  of  the  fairness  of  the  statement 
should  arise,  the  commissioners*might  sum- 
mon any  individual  before  tliem,  and  de- 
mand, upon  oath;  a  minute  specification 
of  income;  and,  if,  on  a  continuance  of 
suspicion,  full  proof  of  accuracy  should 
not  be  adduced,  they  might  fix  the  amount 
of  contributioD.  If  they  should  require 
more  than  a  tenth,  no  relief  would  be  al- 
lowed, unless  the  books  of  the  tradesman,  or 
the  ordinary  accounts  kept  by  others^ 
should  be  submitted  to  inspection. 

Having  stated  the  outlfhes  of  his  plan, 
Mr.  Pitt  mentioned  the  data  upon  which 
he  formed  an  estimate  of  its  produce.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  annual  rent  of  all 
the  land  in  England  and  Wales  amounted 
to  £25,000,000  sterling  ;  a  sum  which,  by 
the  allowance  of  a  fifth  part  for  the  excep- 
tions under  £60,  and  the  modifications  un* 
der  £200  a  year,  would  be  reduced  to 
20,000,000.  Six  millions,  he  thought,  might 
be  assumed  as  the  clear  income  of  the  land 
to  tenants  ;  the  tithes  might  be  valued  at 
4,000,000  ;  the  produce  of  mines,  canals, 
&c.  at  3,000,000;  the  rent  of  houses  at 
5,000,000 ;  and  the  profits  of  the  liberal 
professions  at  2,(XX),000.  On  all  these  beads, 
it  might  be  Mufhcient  to  allow  an  eighth 
part  for  Scothmd,  which  would  be5,000,000. 
Income  drawn  from  possessions  beyond 
seas  might  be  stated  at  5,000,(XX) ;  annuities 
from  the  public  funds  at  12,000,000 ;  the 
profits  of  foreign  commerce  also  at  12,000, 
OOfr;  those  of  internal  trade,  mechanical 
skill  and  industry,  at  28,000,000.  These 
calculations  formed  an  aggregate  of  102, 
000,000;  and  from  this  source  about  10, 
000,000  of  supply  were  expected  to  arise. 

Mr.  Tierpey,  who  had  thought  the  in- 
creased assessment  a  mischievous  tax,  pro- 
nounced the  new  scheme  te  be  a  m'jch 
more  violent  invasion  of  property,  and  more 
in  the  style  of  the  French  revolutionists. 
It  was  very  unjust,  he  said,  because  it  would 
be  attended  with  great  inequality.  The 
rich,  though  they  might  not  be  pleased 
with  such  rapine,  would  be  seriously 
injured    by   it ;    but    it    would   severely 
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oppress   the    niiddle  classes   of    the    na- 
tion. 

In  another  debate,  sir  John  Sinclair  made 
various  objections  to  the  measnre.  It  was 
improper,  he  thought,  to  subject  income 
to  taxation  without  taxing  capital:  if  both 
should  be  included  in  the  new  plan,  those 
who  depended  on  income  on!y  would  be 
(as  they  ouglit  to  be)  considerably  relieved'; 
and  there  would  be  no  greater  difficulty  in 
estimating  one  than  the  other.  The  persons 
Tirho  would  be  affected  by  the  tax  on  income 
might  be  divided  into  three  classes — 'those 
>vlio  were  accustomed  to  save  some  portion, 
of  their  income — those  who  might  save,  but 
did  not — and  such  as  were  unable  to  re- 
serve any  part.  The  first  and  second  classes 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
the  third ;  and,  By  the  consequent  decreaseof 
the  consumption  of  taxed  articles,  the  ordi* 
nary  imposts  woUld  be  muchiess  productive 
than  they  had  bjeen.  The  baronet  added, 
that  the  extension  of  the  impost  to  property 
in  Ireland  and  in  the. West  Indies,  the  in- 
quisitorial power  which  would  be  given  to 
the  commissioners,  and  the  taxation  of  the 
funds  (for  that  would  be  the  effect  of  a  part 
of  the  scheme,)  would  be  impolitic  and  un- 
just. Vt.  Simeon  defended  the  scheme  as 
the  most  seasonable  that  could  be  devised  ; 
and  the  solicitor-general' thoright  it  the  best 


mode  of  calling  forth  the  resources  of  the 
people.  Sir  Francis  Baring  disapproved 
it)  as  it  would  harass  commercial  mi>n,  and 
yet  might  be  easily  evaded.  Mr.  Smith 
affirmed  that'it  was  unjust,  cruel,  and  op- 
pressive ;  but  all  objections  were  overborne, 
though  not  fully  obviated,  by  the  command- 
ing eloquence  of  the  minister,  who  exag-. 
gerated  the  benefits  and  extenuated  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  measure,  wiih  his  usual 
talent  and  animation. 

'  Sir  William  Pulteny  was  a  warm  opposer 
of  this   bill  of  requisition,  particularly  of^ 
that  part  which  involved  the  alternative  of 
paymg'  too  much,  or  of  submitting  to  tire 
disclosure  of  private  coucerns.     But  being; 
supported    by    a  great  majority,    it    tri- 
umphantly passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
debate,  and  became  an  operative  law.     It  * 
fell  wvth  great  weight   upon    the  middle 
'orders   of    society,    as  it  deprived    thefu 
of   many   of  those    comforts  which  they 
could   before  command,   while  the  higher 
ranks  suffered  no  other  inconvenience  than 
the-diminution  of  luxurious  indulgences  or 
unnecessary   enjoyments.      The   vigilance 
of  the  commissioners  did  not  prevent  the 
frequent  evasion  of  the  act  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  most  rigorous  pro-  • 
visions    will    secure  a    full    obedience   to  > 
statutes  of  this  complexion*. 
•    2t  2.. 
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Discussions  on  the  Project  of  an  Union  with  Ireland-^An  Alliance  is  formed  With 
Russia — Commencemefit  of  the  Campaign  q/'1799,  on  the  Frontiei^s  of  Switzerland^^ 
Arrival  of  Suwarrow  in  Italy — His  Exploits  and  Rapid  Career  of  Victory—^ 
History  of  the  Progress^  Vicissitudes,  and  Termination  of  the  Campaign  m 
Italy.         *  * 


THE  rebellion  in  Ireland  seemed  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  great  political  measure  which  had  oc- 
casionally been  recommended  to  the  minis- 

'  try,  by  writers  as  well  as  by  parliamentary 

speakers,  without  making  at  the  time  any 

other   than  a  transient  impression.      The 

risque  of  a  revival  of  commotion,  and  the 

;apprehensions  of  the  formidable  efforts  of 

van  ambitious  enemy  for  the  separation  of 
that  realm  from  the  British  empire,  prompted 
the  leader-s  of  the  cabinet  to  undertake 
the  task  of  effecting  that  close  union  be* 
tween  the  kingdoms  which  would  give 
additional  strength  to  both,  and  so  improve 
and  concentrate  their  resources  and  their 
power,  as  to  enable  them  to  defeat  all 
hostile  attempts.  Strenuous  opposition 
to  the  scheme  was  expected  from  the  pride 
and   prejudices  of  a  considerable  part  of 

.  th^  Irish  nation  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
the  good  sense  of  a  great  portion  of  tlie 
community  would  see  it  in  its  true  light, 
and  promote  its  happy  accomplishment ; 
or,  if  it  should  be  disapproved  by  the  ma-  ' 
jority  of  the  people,  little  doubt  was  en- 
-tertained  of  the  efficacy  of  various  means 
of  influence  and  persuasion,  in  securing  a 
plurality  of  parliamentary  votes  for  its 
adoption. 

When  a  legislative  union  was  recom- 
mended by  implication  to  the  parliament 
.^f  Ireiaend,  the  peers  approved  the  idea ; 


but,  in  the  lower  house,  after  a  very  long 
discussion  which  ended  in  the  appearance 
of  a  majority  of  only  two  votes  for  the 
scheme,  a  renewed  debate  produced  a 
division  which  favored  its  opposers.  The 
latter,  however,  were  defeated  in  another 
trial  of  strength. 

A  preliminary  debate,  in  the  British 
house  of  commons,  was  distinguished  by 
an  animated  speech  from  Mr.  Sheridau 
against  the  measure.  When  it  was  again 
investigated,  Mr.  Pitt  eloquently  supported 
its  propriety.  That  a  permaueut  con* 
nection  between  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
essential  to  the  true  interests  of  both 
countiies,  and  that,  unless  the  existing 
connection  should  be  improved,  there  was 
great  risque  of  a  separation,  be  had  strong 
reason  to  believe.  The  settlement  of  the 
year  1782,  he  said,  was  so  imperfect,  that 
it  substituted  nothing  for  that  system  which 
it  demolished  ;  and  it  was  not  considered 
as  final  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  time. 
It  left  the  two  realms  with  independent 
legislatures,  connected  only  byrthe  identity 
of  the  executive  power — a  very  insufficient 
tie  either  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war,  in- 
adequate to  the  consolidation  of  strength 
or  the  mutual  participation  of  political 
and  commercial  benefits.  The  case  of  the 
regency  exhibited  a  striking  instance  of 
the  weakness  of  the  connection  ;  and,  if 
the  two  parliaments  had  differed  on  the 
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subject  of  the  war,  the  danger  of  a  dis- 
junction would  have  been  seriously  alarna* 
ing  Tlie  entire  dissociation  of  the  king- 
doms was  one  of  the  great  aims-  of  our 
enemies  ;  and,  as  their  eventual  success 
in  Ireliind  would  expose  Britain  to  extreme 
peril,  the  establishment  of  an  incorporative 
union,  by  which  their  views  might  be  ef- 
fectually ba£Bed,  was  a  necessary  act  of 
policy.  Great' Britain  had  always  felt  ^ 
common  interest  in  the  safety  of  Ireland  : 
but  that  interest  was  never  so  obvious  and 
urgent  as  when  the  enemy  attacked  the 
former  realm 'through  the  medium  of  the 
latter.  The  French  had  shown  by  their 
conduct,  that  they  deemed  Ireland  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  empire  ;  and 
this  consideration  alone  ought  to  enforce 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  would 
tend  to  strengthen  and  secure  that  country. 
It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the  hostile  di- 
visions of  its  sects,  the  animosities  existing 
between  the  posterity  of  the  original  in- 
habitants and  the  descendants  of  the 
colonists,  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  the  prevalence  of  Jacobinical 
principles  among  them,  had  produced  a 
state  of  distress  for  which  "  there  was  no 
cure  but  in  the  formation  of  a  general 
imperial  legislature,  free  alike  from  terror 
and  from  resentment,  removed  from  the 
danger  and  agitation,  uninfluenced  by  'the 
prejudices  and  uninflamed  by  the  passions 
of  that  distracted  country." 

Among  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  Ireland  from  an  incorporation 
with  Britain,  he  mentioned  "  the- protection 
which  she  would  secure  to  herself  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  the  most  effectual  means 
of  increasing  her  conimerce  and  improving 
her  agriculture,  the  command  of  Englidi 
capital,  the  infusion  of  JETnglish  manners 
and  English  industry,  necessarily  tending 
to  meliorate  her  condition  ;"  adding,  that 
"  she  would  see  the  avenue  to  honors,  to 
distinctions,  and  exalted  situations  in  the 
general  seat  of  empire,  opened  to  all  those 
whose  abilities  and  talents  enable  them 
to  indnlge  an  honorable  and  laudable  am 
bition."  He  farther  remarked,  that  tke 
question  was  not  what  Ireland  would  gain, 
but  what  ^be  would  preserve ;  not  merely 


how  she  might  "  best  improve  her  situation, 
but  how  she  might  avert  a  pressing  nnd 
immediate  danger."  In  this  point  of  view^ 
her  gain  would  be  the  preservation  of  all. 
.the  blessings  arising  from  the  British  con- 
stitution. 

After  some  commercial  statementisi,  tendr 
ing  to  show  the  benefits  derivable  to  Ireland 
from  an  union,  he  asserted  the  competency 
of  the  legislature,  not  by  ai^ument  or 
demonstration,  but  by  altegations  of  the 
danger  of  controverting  such  right.  A 
denial  of  parliamentary  competence,  he 
said,  would  amount  to  a  denial  of  the . 
validity  of  tl>e  Scottish  union,  and  of  the 
authority  under  which  the  existing  par* 
liament  now  deliberated  ;  and  it  would 
even  shake  every  principle  of  legislation. 
That  a  competency  for  any  new  or  very 
important  measure  could  only  arise  from 
the  express  directions  or  consent  of  the 
electors  or  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
was  a  Jacobinical  idea,  connected  with  the 
dangerous  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. .  ' 

As  the  supposed  loss  of  national  inde<- 
pendence  formed,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a 
strong  objection  to  the  scheme,  he  argued, 
that  the  dreaded  loss  would  be-  a  real 
benefit  ;  that  the  Irish  would  rather  gain 
than  lose  in  point  of  political  freedom  and 
civil  happiness  ;  and  that,  though  a  nation 
possessing  all  the  means  of  defence,  dignity^ 
and  prosperity,  might  justly  object  to  an 
association  with  a  more  numerous  people, 
Ireland,  being  deficient  in  the  means  of 
protection  and  inferior  in  the  requisites  of 
political  and  civil  welfare,  could  not  be 
injured  or  degraded  by  such  an  union  with 
a  neighbouring  and  kindred  state,  as  would 
connect  both  realms  by  an  equality  of  law 
and  an  identity  of  interest.  Her  people 
would  not  less  be  members  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  or,  to  any  valuable  oi*  useful 
purpose,  less  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  of  society  and  civilization. 

Mr.  Sheridan  ppposed  an  union  as  par- 
ticularly unseasonable^amidst  the  irritation 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  deprecated 
the  exercise  of  force  or  intimidation,  or  the 
practices  of  artifice  and  corruption,  for  the 
accon^plishnient  of  an  unpopular  measure. 
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If  the  count  wished  to  improve  the  state  of 
Ireland,  there  were,  he  said,  means  of  at- 
taininjf  t,hat  object  witlrout  destroying  her 
independencepr  involving  her  in  servitude. 
Lard  Hawkesbury,  however,  was  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  bnt  an  union  would  remove 
the  radical  evils  of  the  existing  government 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Pitt's  plan  being  Bubniitted  to  the 
house  in  eight  propositions,  a  majority  of 
125   voted  for   their  being  referred    to    a 
general  committee.     In  the  next  debate  on 
Uiis  subject,  Mr,  Sheridan  compared   die 
views   of  the  minister  with  those  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  who  wished,  as  he  did, 
for  the  ruin  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland. 
Two  motions  from  thatspe^ker,  condemning 
a]l  corruption   and   intimidation,  and  pro- 
testing against  every  measure  which  had 
not  for  its  basis  the  fair  and  free  consent 
of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  vvere 
rejected  ;  and  the  efforts  ot  Mr  Grey  and 
other  gentlemen,, who  conjured   the  house 
to  explode    the   scheme,    served  only    to 
rncournj2;e  the  minister  to  the  prosecution 
Qf  it.     jt  was  defeuddd   by  Mr.  Dundas, 
who  d  wek  on  the  advantages  of  the  Scottish 
union;   and    alleged   that    the   confidence 
which  ought  to  subsist  bet^veen  the  gover- 
nors and  the  governed  could  only  be  es- 
lablisl^d  under  th^  auspices  of  an  imperial 
Ifgislainre,  whicb'\Vould  be  free  from  the  ap- 
prehensions   and     animosities    mterwoven 
wifh  the   frame  of  the   Irish   parliament, 
iirisitig   from    the  opposition   between  the. 
power  and  the  population  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Windham,  though  he  abhorred  innova- 
tion,   was    fri(>ndly   to   a    measure    which 
])ron>ised    a    melioration   of    the   state  of 
Ireland,  by  an  infusion  of  British  capital 
and     British   manners  ;  .and     Mr.    Grant 
supported    the    general     competency     of 
parliament,  and'  the  propriety  of  proceed- 
ing to  a  specification  of  the  terms  of  union. 
A    substitute    recommended     by    Mr. 
Sheridan — namely,    the    abolition    of    all 
incapacities   incurred  in    civil    affairs    by 
religious   distinctions — did  not  satisfy  the 
majority;    nor  did    the  remonstrances  of 
Jientenant-general  Fitzpatrick,  who  depre- 
cated the  enforcement  of  a  scheme  whicji 
would  subvert  the  settlement  of  1782,  or 


the  argunients  of  IJr.  I^uurence,  who  re* 
probated  a  legislative  union  as  unnecesjiaiy 
and  injurious,  effectually  in)pre8s  the  house. 
In  another  debate,  Mr.  Bankes  affirmed 
that  the  disordered  slate  of  Ireland  ren- 
dered it  inexpedient  and  even  uuvsafe  to 
coalesce  with  her  ;  but  Mr.  Addingtou 
couibated  that  assertion,  and  maintained 
that  an  incorporation  was  calculated  toaverl 
much  probable  evil  from  both  countries, 
and  to  produce  positive  and  substantial 
benefits  to  each.  The  propositions  were 
then  adopted  by  the  committee. 

^Vhen  the  report  was  offered  to  the  house, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Jones  opposed 
the  measure  with  plausibility  rather  than 
with  force  :  Mr.  Peel  defended  it  with 
some  hesitation  and  reserve  :  the  lords 
Temple,  Morpeth,  and  Belgrave,  strenu- 
ously recommended  it.  The  solicitor- 
general  compared  the  political  establish- 
ment of  an  empire  which  had  two  inde- 
pendent parliaments  to  a  monster  with 
two  bodies  and  one  head  influenced  by 
each,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an 
union  wonhl  be  the  best  mude  of  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  of  a  sovereign  power 
for  the  direction  of  imperial  concerns.  By 
a  njajority  of  104,  the  report  was  received  ; 
and  the  resolutions  were  soon  communicated 
to  the  peers. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  lord  Gren- 
ville  in  a  long  speech,  which  met  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  assembly.  He 
endeavored  to  show,  that  the  pretended 
bond  of  connection  between  Ireland,  and 
this  kingdom  was  not  merely  imperfect, 
but  was  absolutely  null.  He  illustrated 
this  point  by  referring  to  the  chief  branches 
of  the  prerogative,  in  which  the  identity 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  two  realms  could 
not  enforce  a  desirable  unity  of  action. 
Under  such  a  system,  he  said,  there  was 
no  security  for  tlie  connection.  The  general 
interest  of  the  empire,  therefore,  required 
new  arrangements  ;  and  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land, ii>  particular,  called  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  speedy  remedy.  He  traced  the 
origin  of  those  divisions  and  animosities 
which,  had  retarded  in  that  country  the 
progress  of  civilization;  attributed  t)ie 
late  rebellion  to  the  influence  of.jacobimcMl; 
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{>rincipl€s ;  and  contended,  that  nothing 
)ut  a  legislative  nnion  would  furnish  an 
effectual  antidote  to  the  poison  of  such 
clocti'ines,  or  correct  the  radical  vices  of 
the  government.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  wished 
that  some  attempts  might  be  made  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  Ireland  without  the  hazard 
of  an  unpopular  union  :  but  the  marquis 
of  Lansdown  recommended  the  ministerial 
-  scheme  as  the  best  of  all  experiments. 
Earl  Camden  decidedly  favored  the  mea- 
sure ;  the  marquis  Townshend  less  strongly 
supported  it.  The  earl  of  Moira  and  lord 
Holland  advised  the  ministry  to  relinauish 
it,  because  it  was  odious  ta  the  Irish.  Lord 
JVJ nigra ve,  and  the  earls  of  Carlisle  and 
Westmoreland,  professed  «  contrary  senti- 
ments ;  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  house. 

When  an  address  to   the  king  was  pro- 
posed,   lord    Auckland    appeared    as    an 
advocate  for   the  scheme,  corrective  as  it 
M'ould   be  of  an  anomalous,  incompetent, 
and   unsettled  government;    the  bishop  of 
Llandaff  gave  it  the  weight  of  his  appro- 
bation ;    arid    lord    Minto    (formerly    sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,)   with  a  mixture  of  decla- 
mation and  argument,  forcibly   urged   its 
expediency.     The  commons,  being  desired 
to  join  in  the  address,  complied  with   the 
request  after  a  renewal  of  debate  ;  and  the 
retool utions  were  presented  to  his  majesty. 
Before     this    address    was     voted,     the 
scheme  was  assailed  by   the  vigorous  hos- 
tility of  Mr.  Foster,  speaker  of  the  bouse 
of  commons  in   Ireland,  who,  after  endea- 
voring to  show  the  finality  of  the  settle* 
ment  of  1782,  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
ill  consequences  of  what  be  termed   the 
•*  rash  quackery"  of  the  minister  ;  and  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  was  also 
exercised   in    an   attempt   to   prove    that 
an  union  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
^    The  spirit  with  which    the  idea  of  an 
union  was  opposed  in  Ireland,   though  it 
did  n<^t  so  far  discourage  the  court  as  to 
prod  uce  a  dereliction  of  the  object,  operated 
m  recommeudatiou  of  delay  ;  and  it  was 
deemed  more  prudent  to  wait  the  effect 
^f  SI  farther  exertion  of  ministerial  arts,  than 


to  enforce  the  irrmjedfate  accomprishment 
of  an  obnoxious  scheme.    .    *     .  ^ 

During  the  deliberations  upon  tfro  union, 
the  views  of  the  mai-contents  in  both 
countries  'were  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  British  commons.  The  result  w^aii 
an  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  and  ether  clubs 
which  were  considered  a^^  inimical  to  the 
constitution,  and  for  the  more  effectual 
restraint  of  sedition. 

A  bill  which  did  not  please  the  moderate 
part  of  the  nation  was  sanctioned  by  both 
Ijonses.  It  tended  to  perpetuate  forfeiture 
of  property  and  corruption  of  blood  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  thud  repealing  the 
clauses  of  limitation  contained  to  an  act 
of  the  year  170J),  and  hi  one  of  1744.  Th6 
Arguments  by  which  it  was  opposed  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  which  were 
stated  iu  our  account  of  the  last-mentioned 
statute. 

The  regulation  of  internal  affairs,  and 
the  discussion  of  various  bills,  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  annunciation  of  pecuniary 
and  frrendly  engagements  with  the  king's 
"  good  brother  and  ally"  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  That  potentate  had  promised  to 
employ  45,000  men  against 'the  French, 
in  considel'ation  of  a  subsidy  from  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  after  some  objections  to 
the  waste  of  the  public  money,  and  strictures 
on  the  impolicy  of  continuing  and  extend- 
ing the  war,  the  commons  voted  £8i25,000 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Russians,  and 
assist  the  Portuguese  and  Swiss^ 

By  the  twentieth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  contracting  parties 
had  agreed  that  there  should  be  held  at 
Rastadt,  a  congress  solely  coni posed  of 
]the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  German  empire 
and  the  French  republic,  and  that  this 
congress  should  be  opened  a  mouth  after 
the  sigaature  of  the  treaty,  or  as  soon  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  in  the  begirming 
of  1797,  the  respective  plenipotcaitiaries 
assembled  at  Kastadt,  and  continued 
sitting  till  the  28th  of  April,  1799,  when  the 
n>ysteriou8  and  horrid  catastrophe  occurred 
which  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
relate.     The   Preach   legation  at  Rastadt 
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was  at    first   composed    of    the    citizens 
Treilhard  and  Bonnier,  who  had  acted  as. 

f)flenipotentiaries  in.  the  conferrences  with 
ord  Malnisbury  at  Lisle.  To  follow  the 
meeting  through  the  various  details  which 
occupied  its  attention,  wouhl  trespass  on 
my  limits  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  my 
i^eaders.  .  The  narration  shall  be  confined 
to  such  proceedings  as  produced  the 
recommencement  of .  hostilities,  and  the 
rene^val  of  a  general  confederacy  with 
England. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Rhine  should  form  the 
lu)undary  between  the  French  and  German 
empires  ;  and  that  a  system  of  indemnities ' 
should  compensate  to  the  German  pj'inces 
for  tlie  losses  which  they  shonld  incur 
by  this  extension  of  the  French  empire. 
The  proposed  remedy  was  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  states.  The  de- 
putation of  the  empire,  after  a  protracted 
discussion,  consented  to  this  plan,  though 
with  extreme  jind  natural  reluctance.  The 
arrangement  of  the  boundary  line  next 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  congress. 
The  directory  proposed  to  take  under  their 
own  special  protection,  the  cities  of  Frank- 
fort,-Bremen,  and  Hamburgh  which  they 
alleged  to  be  coveted  by  German  poten- 
tates ;  and  that  it  therefore  behoved  the 
French  republic  to  interpose  its  powerful 
mediation  in  their  behalf.  For  these  and 
other  purposes,  it  was  asserted,  that  France 
oitght'to  possess  a*  weighty  influence  be- 
yond the  Rhine.  I  have  already  recorded 
the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to 
the  republic  ;  but  she  extended  her  de- 
mands by  proposing  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank,  the  re- 
establishment  of  commercial  bridges,  and 
a  division  of  the  islands  on  the  Rhine,  by 
which  France  would  have  possessed  those 
positions*  which  best  suited  her  policy  and 
convenience.  The  fortress  of  Ehrenl)reit- 
stein«  situated  xipon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  commands  the  entrance  into  Ger- 
many on  the  side  of  Westphalia,  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  Hesse.  This  post  the  French  ^ 
desired  to  be  destroyed.  The  evident 
object  of  this  demand   was  to  secure  an 


entrance  into  Germany.  Elated  aho  with 
success,  the  French  added  to  their  bound- 
less ambition  an  overweening  and  dictatorial 
insolence.  The  Austrians  were  now  re- 
covering from  their  disasters  :  incensed  by 
the  arrogance  of  France,  which  was  openly 
and  ostentatiously  exemplified  by  the 
elevation  of  the  tri-colonred  flajr,  before  the 
residence  of  Bernadotte,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Vienna,  and  inspirited  by 
proffers  of  military  aid  from  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  they  prepared  to  resist  the  ex- 
borbitant  demands  of  France  by  the 
renewal  of  hostilities.  The  directory  easily 
discovered  the  sentiments  and  designs  so 
naturally  resulting  from  their  own  insolence 
and  ambition  ;  having  received  information 
that  a  formidable  army  of  Russian  troops 
were  on  their  march  to  the  south,  they 
no  longer  doubted  that  they  were  destined 
to  co-operate  with  theimperiaj  army  of  Italy. 
Having  three  great  armies  ready  for  motion, 
they  threatened  to  cross  the  Rhine,  unless 
the  Russians  should  retreat  from  the  con- 
fines of  Germany ;  and,  finding  that  the 
Austrians  would  not  yield  to  their  demands, 
they  ordered  their  ambassadors  to  leave 
Rastadty  and  immediately  prepared  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  French,  as  we  have  iseen,  had 
totally  changed  their  plan  of  warfare* 
Their  utmost  eflTorts  were  directed  to  the 
unremitted  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  For- 
tresses, which  in  former  wars  had  arrested 
the  progress  of  an  invading  army,  were 
passed  with  unconcern,  as  certain  to  share 
the  fate  of  the  capital  or  of  the  empire. 
It  was  in  the  superiority,  therefore,  of 
their  military  tactics,  and  not  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  resources  or  the  extent  of 
their  numbers,  that  they  confided  for  the 
successful  result  of  the  campaign.  At  the 
moment  of  the  recommencement  of  hos* 
tilities,  the  directory  had  not  more  than 
320,000  Preneh  soldiers  in  Europe,  and 
writh  thiij  nilml^er  of  men  supported  by 
about  80,000  auxiliaries,  it  hoped  to  be 
able  to  defend  its  frontiers  from  Amsterdam 
to  Naples,  a  space  of  2000  miles  ;  to  protect 
its  coasts  or  those  of  its  allies  from  the 
Tex^l    to    Bayonne ;    to  command    the 
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obedience  of  40,000,000    of   men 


anxious  to  throw  ofi*  the  yoke,  and 
to  invade  the  dominions,  and  destroy  or 
possess  the  capital  of  Austria. 

The  republican  army  had  been  reduced 
t^  this  number  by  the  losses  it  had  sus- 
tained in  the  two  last  campaigns  against 
the  Austrians;  in  the  war  against  Switzer- 
land, in  that  which  still  continued  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  the  return  of 
a  number  of  requisitionary  soldiers  to  their 
homes.  Of  the  320,000  men  who  com- 
posed the  French  army,  45,000  under  the 
orders  of  Massena  occupied  Switzerland, 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  almost 
from  its  source  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  from  that 
point,  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  as  far  as 
Basle.  Between  this  town  and  Dusseldorf 
\rere  stationed  about  65^000  men,  com- 
inanded  by  general  Jourdan,  and  forming 
the  army  of  Mentz.  They  occupied  the 
fort  of  Kehl,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  lined  the  left  bank  from  the  frontier 
of  Switzerland  to  Mentz,  and  from  the 
latter  town  to  Dusseldorf  possessed  all  the 
country  upon  the  two  banks.  The  corps 
in  the  latter  position  amounting  to  about 
20,000  men,  was  called  the  army  of  ob- 
servation, and  was  under  the  command  of 
general  Bernadotte.  It  was  therefore  with 
only  110,000  men  that  the  French  had 
to  carry  the  war  into  Germany  ;  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  repulse  the 
neutral  army  in  case  it  should  march 
against  them,  and  to  keep  in  subjection 
Switzerland,  and  all  the  countries  situated 
between  the  Sarre,  the  Moselle,  the  Roer, 
and  the  Rhin^e. 

The  situation  and  the  views  of  the  Aus- 
frians  were  as  follow  :  more  than  60,000 
^ere  concentrated  under  the  archduke 
upon  the  Lech.  Twenty  thousand  were 
collected  in  the  Palatinate,  in  the  environs 
•f  Auberg  or  at  Wurtzburg,  under  the 
orders  of  general  Stzarry ;  the  same  num- 
ber was  headed  by  general  Hotze,  in  the 
Voralberg  and  the  country  of  the  Grisons. 
Nearly  2S,0(X),  commanded  by  general 
Bellcgarde,  were  on  the  frontiers  ^of  the 
Grisons  and   the  T^rol,     The  forces    n 
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Carinthia  and  in  Friuli,   were  eistimated 
at  more  than  60,000. 

The  Austrians  being  determined  not 
to  commence  hostilities,  acted  at  first  on 
the  defensive.  Jourdan  through  Suabia, 
and  Massena  through  Switzerland,  ad* 
Tanced  towards  the  Tyrol  Between  them, 
during  a  part  of  the  march,  was  the  Rhine 
and  the  lake  of  Constance  ;  and  on  tlie 
eastern  side  of  that  great  body  of  water 
they  intended  to  form  a  junction  ;  but  the 
natural  obstacles'  which  Jourdan  ^as 
obliged  to  encounter,  had  hitherto  otv 
structed  his  design.  A  successful  battle 
would,  however,  effectually  accomplish 
that  object  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  cam?. 

Eaign.  On  the  27th  of  April,  therefore, 
e  hazarded  a  pitched  battle  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stockach,  advancing  in  three  columns, 
to  attack  the  archduke.  The  battle  was: 
obstinately  contested,  and  the  French  had 
almost  proved  victorious,  when  the  arch* 
duke  dismounting,  led  his  infantry  to  the 
charge,  and,  by  his  presence  and  example/ 
excited  his  soldiers  to  unwonted  exertion. 
The  French  were  yet  unbroken  ;  but  the 
archduke  charged  them  in  flank,  and 
throwing  the  enemy  into  confusion,  com- 
pleted the  victory.'  On  the  next  day  the 
French  general  endeavored  to  renew  the 
combat;  but,  finding  his  army  to  be  so. 
much  reduced  as  to  be  incapable  of  making 
head  against  the  enemy,  he  retreated  and 
recrossed  the  Rhine.  The  archduke,  in 
his  report,  calculated  the  French  loss  at 
5000  men,  of  whom  2000  were  made- 
prisoners  ;  and  his.  own  at  3000,  killed,, 
wounded,  and  missing.  General  Jourdan 
stated  the  loss  of  the  imperialists  at  4000- 
prisoners,  but  does  not  mention  his  own. 
Prince  Maurice  of  Liechtenstein  was  killed,, 
and  general  Meerfeldt  wounded.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  disaster  Jourdan  was 
dismissed  from  the  command  of  the  army,^ 
and  Massena  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  French  forces,  from  the  Alpine  frontiers;, 
of  Italy  to  Mentz.. 

Prince  Charles  had  it. now  in  his  power. 

to  adj^ance  jn  pursuit  of  Jourdan  towardsv 

Strasburg,.  or,   by  turning  to  Switzerland/ 

cross  the  Rhine,  and  fall  oa  tlxe  left.wingj 
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of  general  Masaena.  To  prcfvide  against 
either  of  these  operations,  Jourdan,  imme- 
diately previous  to  his  dismissal,  ha-d 
directed  his  right  at  Ferino,  to  pass  the 
jriver  at  Schaffhausen,  break  down  the 
bridges,  and  occ^ipy  the-  left  bank.  ^  By 
this  manoeuvre  Ferino  was  enabled  to 
harass  his  royal  higlijness  in  flank  and 
rear,  in  case  he  should  imprudently  ad- 
vance to  the  Brisgau,  or  to  cover  Massena, 
and  retard  the  progress  of  the  imperialists, 
until  new  measures  of  defence  should  be 
adopted.  ' 

The  proclafnation  which  the  archduke 
Charles  addressed    to  the    Grisons,   was 
Birailar  to  that  issued  by  Jourdan  on  enter- 
ing Germany  with  such  modifications  as 
local    circumstances   rendered    necessary. 
On  the  6th  of  April  he  attacked  in  several 
points,  the  Austrian  troops  posted  in  that 
country^  and,   after  an   obstinate  ^action, 
tiis   main    body    obtained    possession    of 
Lucietisteig.      This  fort^    situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  pass  formed  out  of  a  rock 
along  the  channel  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  only 
commubication  through  the  Rhoetian  Alps, , 
between  the  Voralberg  and  the  Grisons. 
Massena,   following  up   hts  success  with 
intrepidity,  entirely  routed  the  imperialists, 
toek    prisoner    their    commander-in-chief, 
general  AuflTenburg,  with  upwards  of  3000 
of  his  men,  and  entered  Coire.     On  the 
right  of  the  centre,  general  Demont  made 
fiimfrelf  master  of  Reichenau,  and  the  bridges 
over  the  Rhine,  white  general  Ondinot,  on 
the   left,    defeated  the   enemy,   capturing 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1500  prison- 
ers.    During  these  operations,  a  French 
<rorps  amused  general  Hotze  in  the  Voral- 
berg with  a  feigned  attack,  which,  however, 
was  conducted   with  so  much  vigor,   that 
Hot2e  was  only  able  to  preserve  his  main 
position  at  Feidkirch,  in  consequence  of  ^ 
a  powerful  reinYorcement  from  the  arch- 
duke.    The  imperialists  complaineil  of  the 
inefTectual    aid    they    received   from    the 
Grisohs,    and      we     are    informed    that, 
although  the  tocsin  had  sounded  for  several 
hours,  only  sixty   men  from  the  levy   of 
peasants  appeared  in  arms.     The  French 
DOW  entered  the  valley  of  l^ngaddin,  where 


S6Q0  Austrians  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
general   Landohn,  their  commander,  with  ' 
difliculty  effected  his  escape.    The  natuce 
ij(  the    country  .fortunately  presently  in- 
numerable points  of  defence;  and  Laudohn, 
though  defeated,  was  still  able  to  occupy 
the  defiles  leading  into  the  Tyrol.     Genei-al 
Leconrhe's   division   petietrated  as  far  as 
St.   Martinsbruck,    and   Finstermunt2,  ip 
the  Lower. Engaddio,  after  leaving  a  smaA 
corps  at  Zernetz,   to  communicate  with  a 
French   detachment    from    the   Valteline, 
who  were  expected  at  St.  Marie.     On  the 
I5th,   general  Laudohn  made    a  spirited 
attack  in  three  poii>ts,  at  Zernetz,  Schultz, 
and   iVIartinsbruck.     In   that  at  Schultz, 
he   surprised   and    captured   the    French 
general    Mainoni,  with    his   detachuitot : 
but  in  the  other  two  attacks  he  did  not 
experience  the  same  success.      His  first 
good  fortune  appears  to  have  rendered  the 
imperialists  inconsiderately  daring,  fi>r  in 
a  subsequent  engageiDent  they  were  com- 
pletely  routed.      General    Lecourbe  pro- 
secuted   his  advantage    by  attacking  .  St. 
Martinsbruck,    and    Finstermuntz,  while 
a   division  of   the  army  of    Italy,  vnder 
general  Desolles,  advanced   against  GUu 
rentz.     Both  operations  succeeded  ;   and 
the    Austrians,    on    the    25th,    sustained 
another  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  27  pieces 
of  cannon,  1100  men,  kiHed  and  m^oooded^ 
and  7000  prisoners. 

An  Austrian  corps  under  general  Stzarry 
destined  to  watch  the  operations  of  Ber^* 
nadotte,  had  slowly  approached  in  the 
direction  of  Heilbron.  They  now  ventnred 
to  push  forward  their  advanced  posts,  in 
order  to  create  an  alarm  on  the  flank  ol 
general  St.  Cyr,  who  was  retiring  by 
Dornstadt,  and  followed  by  a  detachment 
from  the  archduke's  main  army.  But 
neither  party  retained  in  this  quarter  suf* 
ficient  strength  to  undertake  any  important  * 
operation  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  record 
a  variety  of  incidental  skirmishes,  atjtended 
with  alternate  success,  and  productive  only 
of  bloodshed. 

-  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  sub- * 
sequent  inactivity  of  prince  Charles.  His  de- 
lay in  proeecoling  the  saccess  which  he  bad 
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obtained^   ena-bled  Massena    to  dissipate  principle  of  public  faith,  they  coiiii>eUed 

the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  rout  of  the  the  king  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  hb 

French  army,   and  to    concert  measures  sovereign  power,  and  to  repair  to  the  island 

of  defence.     After  arranging  his  positions  of  Sardinia. 

srlong  the  (line  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  The  events  of  the  subsequent  hostilities 

Constance,    he  hastened    to    the    Rhine,  proved  highly  disgracefiil  to  the  Neapo^ 

Having  been  invested  by  the  French  govern-  litans.     Mack  had  obtained  possession  of 

ment  with  the  additional  command  of  the  a  considerable  extent  of  country.     But  no 

army  of  the  Danube,  he  directed  a  con*-  sooner  had  the  French  generals  collected 

siderable    reinforcement    to    advance    to  their  forces,,  than  they  advanced  to  the 

Basle,  dn  order  to  strengthen  his  left  wing,  encounter,  in  defiance  of  their  enemy's  great 

now  converted  into  a  front.     His  assiduity  superiority  in  number  ;  confident  that  their 

and*  perseverance    were    incessant,    and  ^^^  superior  prowess  would  more  than 

formed   a  striking  contrast  to    the  tardy  compensate  the  disparity.    After  defeating 

movements' of  his  opponent,  whose  inac-  his  detachments  in  se/reral  actions^  generals 

tivity  has  been  excused  on  the  plea  'of  in«  Macdonald  and  Matthieu,  attadced  Mack. 

disposition.    It  was  not  till  the  SSnd  of  himself  in  his  epttencbments  near  Givita 

May  that  the  archtluke  attempted  to  cross  Castellana,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and^ 

the  Rhine  into  Switzerland,  where  his  first  having  taken  dOOO  of  his  men,  forced  bioi 

slight  and  temporary  successes  were  only  to  retire  to  Naples,  and  put  himself  o»/ 

the  prelude's  to  future  disaster.     Thesnl>-  the  defensive  for   the   protection  Of  that 

sequent  operations,  however,  were  so  much  capital. 

affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign  The  operations,  however,  of  the  French^ 

in'  Italy,    that    it    will    be  necessary   to  were  neither  so  active  nor  so  formidable^ 

proceed    to   the    narrative    of    Cisalpine  as  might  have  been  expected.    The  repub- 

operatioos.  lican    armies,  were  copiparatively  feehfe,. 

In  the  antufnn  of  the  last  year,  the  king  and  their  inactivity  was  countenanced  by 

of  Naples,  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  the  erhperor,  who  was  anxious  that  the 

weakness  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  took  Russians  destined  to  reinforce  bis  troops 

the  field  at  the  head  of  an  aimy  commanded  under  general  Kray  in  Italy,  should  hav# 

by  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  anci  pene-  reached,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  scene 

trated  into  the  territories  of  the  Roman  of  action  previous  to  the  commencement 

republic  ;  while  a  division  of  the  British  of  hostilities.    The  imperial  army  stretched 

fleet  made  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  taking  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  occu^ 

possession  of  Leghorn.      This   movement  pied  in  force,  the  tract  of  country  between 

was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  Sardiuiati  that  river  and  the  lake  of  Garda.     As  the 

majesty.      Warm  disputes  had   occurred  movements  of  the  en^my    intimated    an. 

between  the  French  garrison  in  the  citadel  approaching  attack,  geneial  Kray  strength* 

of  Turin  and  the  Piedmontese,  who  felt  ened  the  post  of  Legnago  from  his  camp^ 

with  indignation  the  pusilanimity  of  their  at  Bevilaqua^.    General  Kaim,  who  com- 

sovereign.       The     weak     and    disarmed  manded  the  right  wing^  was  strongly  rein*-' 

monarch  himself,  had  given  no  just  cause  forced  ;  intelligence  having  been  received 

of  offence  to  the  ffreat  nation.     But  ^e^  :|that  the  French  were  concentrating  their 

directory,  impressed  with  a  with  a  persua-  troops  near    Villa    Franca,    and    Gastei 

of  his  enmity,  from   a    consciousness    ot  Nuovo.     Similar  precautions  were  adopted 

the  injuries  which  they  had  done  him,  and  at  Verona^and,  where  the  ground  admitted). 

sensible  of  the  danger  which  threatened  particularly  On  the  right^the  position  was 

their  newly  established    power  in   Italy;,  further    strengthened    by    entrenchments^ 
should  he  join  the  Austrians  and  Neapo-  .  In  order  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  right, 

litans,  resolved  to  prevent  so  sinistrous  an  and  also  to  preserve  fi  communication  with 

event,  by   making  themselves  masters  Of  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  two  bridges  oi 

Piedmont.  Unrestrained  by  the  antiquated,  boats  were  thrown  over  that  river, ^  eacii; 
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having  a  double  tSle  de  pant  defended  by 
artillery/. 

At  day-break,    on   the  26th    of  May, 
general  Scherer,  in  three  divisions,  attacked 
the  imperialists  posted,  between  the  lake 
t>f  Garda  and  the  Adige,  while  two  other 
divisions  advanced  against  Yeron^,  and  a 
-sixth  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Aus- 
-trian  troops  posted  at  Legnago.     The  two 
divisions  under  generals  Victor  and  Grenier, 
destined  te  act  ^against  Verona,  attacked 
vith  impetuosity  the  posts  of  St.  Lucia 
and  St.   Massimo,   the  central   points   of 
this  part  of  the  Austrian  position.  General 
'Liptay,  who  commanded  at  St  Lucia,  was 
wounded  :   soon  afterwards^  the    general 
iie:s^t  in  command  sustained  the  same  mis- 
fortune, and  the  post  was  carried.     The 
republican  troops  made  seven  successive 
attacks  on  the  post  of  St.  Massimo,  and 
4:arried  it  seven  times,  but  were  obliged  to 
abandpn  it  on  the  approach  of  night.     The 
divisions  on  the  left  carried  the  Austrian 
redoubts  in  front,  while  general  Serrurier's 
detachment,  « seconded  by  the  flotilla  on 
the  l^ke,   cleared   the  adjacent    heights. 
At  Legnago,  both  sides  fought  with  fury  ; 
and  it  required  every  exertion  of  general 
Kray  in  person,  to   arrest  the  progress  of 
the  enemy.     The  country  being  mtersected 
by  canals,  was  happily  favorable  to  de* 
fensive    operations.      After  a  sanguinary 
contest  of  eighteen  hours,  night  terminated 
the  struggle,   and   the  hostile  armies   re- 
sumed theip  former   positions.      Not    in- 
timidated by  the  disastrous  result  of  ^  this 
attack,, Scherer  made  another  attempt  on 
thQ   30th.      He  directed   the  division  of. 
Serrarier,  and  part  of  that  of  Victor,  to^ 
endeavor  to  gain  possession  of  the  heights 
behind    Verona,    and,   after  passing    the 
Adige  at  Ronoo,  and  turning  the  enemy's 
riffht    wing,    oblige    him    to    retreat    by 
Vicenza,  and  entirely  separate  him  from 
Verona  and  Legnago.  This  detachment  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  all  the  Austrian  advanced 
posts ;    but    the   farther  they   proceeded, 
the  greater  were  the  difficulties  it  became 
necessary  to  surmount.     Sensible  that  it 
would  be   impossible  to  effect  bis  object 
with  so  small  a  force,  the  French  general 
prepared  to  retire.    The  imperialists,  how- 


ever, having  collected  all  their  troops,  in- 
tercepted by  aj-apid  manoBuvre,  the  retreat 
of  part  of  the  French  detachment,  and  took 
about  1000  prisoners.  General  Scherer 
made  no  effort  to  second  this  operation 
of  Serrurier  by  a  powerful  diversion  ;  but 
with  the  most  criminal  indifference  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  men  who  sunk  beueath 
the  incumbent  pressure  of  superior  num^ 
bers. 

After  this  disaster,  the  French  ascended 
the  Adige,  and  topk  a.  position  between 
that  river  and  the  Tartaro,  as  if  with  an 
intention  to  cross  the  former.  On  the  2nd 
of  April  general  Kra^  passed  with  his 
main  army,  and  occupied  a  camp  in  front 
of  Verona,  his  left  being  supported  by  the- 

Eost  of  Tomba,  and  his  right  by  tliat  of  St. 
iUcia.  To  create  a  diversion  and  distract 
the  attention  of  the  French,  general  Klenau 
made  several  movements  on  the  Lower  Po, 
as  far  as  Ostiglia,  wheie  he  encountered 
little  opposition  from  the  scattered^  parties 
of  the  enemy.  General  Kxay,  oh  the  5th 
of  April,  marched  with  his  army  in  three 
columns,  supported  by  a  fourth,  against 
the  French  caknp ,  at  Magnan,  opposite  to 
that  occupied  by*  his  main  body  under 
Verona  ;  and,  as  his  antagonist  had  de* 
termined  co  make  a  similar  attack  on  the 
imperialists,  both  sides  were  prepared  for 
action. 

Resolved  to  make  a  tliird  attempt  to 
pass  the  Adige,  Scherer  had  concentrated 
his  forces  between  that  river  and  the  Tar- 
taro. He  h^d  evacuated  the  whole  country 
near  the  lake  of  *Garda,  so  that  the  com- 
munication with  ihe  ,Tyrol  by  the  valley 
of  the  Adige  was  open  to  the  Austrians, 
who  had  pushed  their  patroles  as  far  as 
Paschiera,  and  thrown  several  bombs  into 
the  place; '  Instead  of  advancing  to  the 
Upper  Adige,  where  the  passage  was  easy, 
driving  general  Kray  to  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  and  re-opening  a  communication  with 
the,  army  of  Helvetia  (Switzerland)  Scherer 
selected  a  place  intersected  by  numerous 
canals  and  streams.  Every  step  must  - 
have  entangled  his  troops  ;  while  the  im- 
perial general,  who  had  crossed  the  Adige 
in  great  force,  was  in  a  condition  to^  act 
against  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  French^ 
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^nd  threaten  the  annihilation  of  their  army 
by  a  single  blow. 

Thus    ensnared    by     his    imprudence^ 
^cherer  had  no  other  alternative  than  to 
endeavor  to  impede  the  procuress  of  Kray 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  by  hazard- 
ing  a    battle.      He  accordingly   directed 
generals  Victor  and    Grenier  lo   proceed 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  below  Verona, 
and  take  possession  of  the  village  of  St, 
James  ;  while  Delmas,  with  the  advanced 
guard  covered  their  attack.  General  Moreau, 
with  the  divisions  of  Hatry  and  Moutrich- 
ard,  was  charged  with  the  task  of  engaging 
every  hostile  corps  he  might  ftnd  between 
Villa  Franca  and  Verona  ;  and  Serrurier, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  attack  on  the 
former  of  these  places,  was  iifistructed  to 
carry  it,  and  follow  the  imperialists  to  the 
Adige.      Serrurier,   although  at    first  re- 
pulsed, succeeded   in  a  second  attempt ; 
and   general    Moreau,  having  forced  the 
enemy  in  the  plain  to  fall  back,  advanced 
towards  Verona.     But  Victor  and  Grenier, 
notwithstanding  some  advantages  gained 
at  first  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  troops, 
mere  compelled  in  the  evening  to  yield  to 
^the  valor  and  numbers  of  the  imperialists. 
The  retreat  of  these  two  divisions  uncovered 
the  flank  of  the  French  army  ;  and,  had 
this  incident  occurred  at  an  earlier  hour, 
the  success  of  the  Austrians  must  have 
been  decisive.      The  two  other  columns 
maintained  their  ground  until  the  approach 
of  darkness,  after  which  they  retii*^  ;  and, 
during  the  night,  the  whole  French  army 
abandoned   the  field  of  battle  and  their 
camp.     Pressed  in  every  direction,  Scberer 
abandoned  all  his  positions,  and  fell  back 
behind  the  Mincio,  tvhither  lie  was  closely 
followed    by    the    imperialists,   who    had 
beeii  joined   by    several   Austrian  corps, 
9nd  a  powerful  body  of  Russian  auxiliaries. 
Scarcely  had  the  new  sovereign  of , Rus- 
sia succeeded  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  to  the  throne  so  splendidly  filled 
by  his  mother,  than  he  displayed  an  en- 
thnsiasm  in  the  cause  •  of  European  inde* 
pendence  against  French  aggression,  that 
good  men  were  willing  to« attribute  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  policy  and  the  rectitude  of 
bis  feelings.  Whatever  motives  lia4  induced 


him  to  observe  a  neutrality  at  bis  accession 
to  the  throne,  they  were  now  superseded 
by    those    which    recommended    warlike 
measures.     The  terror  of  the  French  arms 
had  reached  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe^; 
and  Paul,  whose  disposition  was  at  once 
obstinate  and  romantic,  regarded  the  very 
successes  of  the  republicans  as  the  most, 
powerful  inducement  to  hostilities.     His 
prepossessions   were  confirmed   when   he 
experienced   the  insolence  of  the  French 
government,  and  was  informed  pf  Buona- 
parte's expedition  to  Egypt.     On  receiving 
information  that   the  executive    directory 
had  in  the  pride  of  prosperous  fortune  de- 
clared ''that  if  any  ship  shall  be  suffered 
to  pass  the  Sound   with  English  commo- 
dities on  board,  such  permission  shall  be 
considered  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the   French    nation  :"  he  ordered 
^  ships  of  the  line,  and  250  galleys  to  pro- 
ceed  to  the   Sound,  to  protect  the  trade 
against  the  oppression  'of  the  directory^ 
In  conformity  with  the  same  principles, 
when  this  knights  of  Malta,  indignant  at  a 
late  capitulation  in  favor  of  the  French> 
consented  to   by  Ijlompesch,  their  grand 
master,  solicited  his  protection,  he  cpurte* 
ously  received  their  overtures,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  grand  master.     This  proceed- 
ing was  followed  by  measures  still  more  . 
resolute.    Towards  the  year  1798,  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  as  we  have  seen,  was  concluded 
by  the  emperor  with  his  Britannic  majesty, 
by  which  Paul  engaged  to   send   45,000 
men,  with  proper  artillery  info  the  field, 
on   receiving  jt335,000  to  defray  the  first 
expenses,  and  £75,000  per  month,  after 
his  troops  should  pass  the  Russian  frontiers. 
When  the  Turkish  court  was  overwhelmed 
with  coi!i6ternation  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  French  in  Egypt,  the  Russian  emperor 
entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Porte,  in  which  they  reciprocally  guaranteed 
each  others  possesions. 

By  the  misconduct  of  Scberer,  and  the 
consequeirt  successes  of  the  Austrians,  the 
French  army  had  already  been  reduced 
to  the  most  perilous  situation.  It  coi>* 
tinned  its  retreat  by  ks  right  bpyond  the 
Ogiio^  and  by  its  left  beyond  the  Ghius^ 
General  Kray,  who  had  already  marched 
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hia  vangpiard  to  Gorito,  passed  the  Mincio 
with  his  main  army,  and  pushed  his  ad- 
vanced guards  as  far  as  these  two  rivers. 
Having  been  joined  by  general  Melas,  who 
was  to  have  taken  the  command  of  the 
army,  but  who  left  it  in  the  hands  of  Kray 
till  the  arrival  of  Snwarrow,  that  general 
reached  Verona  with  the  vanguard  of  the 
Russians,  and,  pressing  the  maich  of  his 
columns,  joined  the  Austrian  army,  of 
which  the  command  was  immediately  as* 
signed  to  him. 

The  French,  on  the  24th,  bad  abandoned 
the  Oglio,  which  the  imperial  army  sood 
after  passed,  and  advanced  m  three  columns, 
to  the  Adda.  General  Moreati,  who  now 
commanded  the  French  troops  in  the  place 
of  Scherer,  fortified  Cassano,  and  erected 
formidable  batteries  along  the  right  of  the 
river,  with  a  strong  tile  de  pont  on  the  left. 
He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Inzaego, 
where  two  divisions  of  his  army  wereposted. 
General  Serrurier  defended  the  Upper 
Adda  ;  one  half  of  his  division  occupying 
a  position  behind  Lecco,  a  port  near  Porto 
Imberza^o,  and  the  rest  near  Trezzio.  On 
the  Lower  Adda  towards  Lodi,  general 
Delmas  was  stationed  with  a  detachment, 
kaving  bis  flank  covered  by  Pizzigbitone. 
The  Russians  under  general  Vukassowich 
forming  the  right  of  the  imperial  army,  at* 
tacked,  oh  the  26th  of  April,  all  the  French 
corps  posted  in  front  of  Lecco,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  contest,  drove  them  back  to 
.  the  tSt€  de  pont. 

After  this  action,  the  situation  of  the 
French  general  became  daily  more  dis- 
tressful. With  the  disadvantage  of  being 
opposed  to  superior  armies,  commanded 
by  two  of  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  be 
had  to  contend  with  the  Brescian  malcon- 
tents, and  with  the  discontented  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  a 
great  number  of  whom,  disappointed  of 
the  benefits  which  they  expected  from'  the 
revolution,  had  joined  the  enemies  of 
France  Sis  soon  as  they  dared  to  confide  in 
their  protection.  They  had  received  free- 
dom as  a  boon  at  the  hands  of  Buonaparte ; 
they  had  hailed  h\m^  as  their  deliverer  ; 
they  had  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  with 
grfeat  parade  ;  but  they  were  now  to  leara 


that  liberty  is  not  to  be  received  as  a  boon, 
but  asserted  as  a  right ;  that  thosO  alone 
deserve  this  inestimable  blessing  who  have 
spirit  to  maintain  it,  not  by  the  protection 
of  others,  but  by  their  own  native  Yorce  ; 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  plant  the  tree  of 
liberty  unless  it  be  guarded  by  good  morals, 
by  the  pride  of  personal  independence,  and 
by  that  union  among  the  members  of  the 
state  which  ariises  from  tbeir  common  at- 
tachment to  the  constitotioiv  under  which 
they  live.  After  the  dispersion  of  the 
French  at  Trezzio,  Snwarrow  compelled 
his  enemy  to  retire  before  him  through  the 
Milanese,  gained  possessioh  of  the  capital^ 
and  caused  the  citadel  to  be  invested. 

Having  reached  the  centre  of  Lombard^ 
moi^  rapidly  than  he    had  conceived^  it 

Kossible,  and  Rafter  taking  possession  of 
lilan,  he  divided  a  great  part  of  his  forces 
in  pursuit  of  four  different  objects.  On  tbe 
west,  and  in  front,  he  bad  to  follow  up  his 
operations  against  the  army  of  Moreau  in 
order  to  hasten  his  retreat  and  force  bim 
to  abandon  Piedoioiit  and  Genoa,  before 
be  received  reinforcements  :  on  the  north 
and  on  his  right  he  designed  to  penetrate 
into  the  valleys  above  the  lakes,  and  to 
facilitate  the  raovenients  pf  *the  left  of  the 
archduke's  army  beyond  St.  Gothard  :  ou 
the  east  and  behind  him,  Kray  besieged 
Mantua  with  a  body  of  95,000  men,  while 
geoeral  Klenau  invested  Ferrara,  and 
blockaded  Bologna ;  tbe  v^orous  defence 
of  which  places  caused  a  favorable  diver* 
sion  to  that  division  of  the  French  army 
which  was  retreating  from  Naple?  and 
Rome  towards  Tuscany,  under  the '  cook 
mand  of  Macdonald.  Towards  the  soutb 
and  on  his  left,  Suwarrow  bad  detached 
general  Ott  with  a  strong  division  to  sup-< 
port  general  Klenau,  ta  stop  the  progress 
of  Macdonald*s  army,  to  seize  the  passaget 
of  the  Apennines  in  Upper  Tuscany,  and 
intercept  the  communications  with  tbat 
country  and  with  the  Ligurian  republic. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  of  Italy  waa 
occupied  by  the  French  and  imperial  armies  ; 
the  different  divisions  and  posts  of  botk 
being  intermingled.  From  the  centre  of 
Lorn  hardy  to  the  two  seas,  there  was  notr 
a  place  or  a  pool,  ^whether  supported  layi 
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the  ,Fi*ench  urmies  or  insulated,  which 
was  not  attacked  or  defended  with  vigor. 
There  was  not,  within  the  vast  circle  of 
the  Alps,  or  in  the  long  chain  of  the  ApN 
ennines,  a  single  pass  which  had  not  at 
this  moment  a  relative  importance  to  the 
immediate  operations,  and  which  was  not 
seized  upon  or  disputed  either  by  de- 
tached troops,  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

We  shall  look  in  vain  into  the  history 
of  the  former  wars  of  Italy  for  any  parallel 
to  the  last  and  the  present  campaign.  The 
world  had  never  seen  a  conquest  «o  rapid, 
or  more  solid  than  that  of  Buonaparte ;  if 
it  be  true  that  a  total  change  in  the  form 
of  government,  the  disposal  of  the  public 
resources,  aud  the  command  of  the  public 
forces,  confirms  the  dominion  of  conquerors* 
Yet  never  were  so  many  a<lvantages  lost, 
MO  many  means  of  preservation  destroyed, 
within  so  short  an  interval  of  time,  aod  almoat 
at  a  single  blow. 

Suwarrow  having  thus  disseminated  his 
forces,  Moreao,  after  the  passaj8;e  of  the 
Adda  and  the  evacuation  of  Miian^  made 
his  retreat  in  good  order,  in  three  columns; 
that  of  the  right  nwrching  from  Lodi  upon 
Piacenza  ;  that  of  the  centre  by  the  road 
of  Milan  to  Genoa,  npon  Pavia  and  yog^ 
hera ;  that  of  the  left  by  Vigevano  and 
Novarra.  While  tke  main  army  thus  re- 
treated upon  the  Lignrtan  republic.  Mo* 
reau  paid  a  visit  to  Turin,  where  he  re- 
fN-essed  naay  disorders  which  had  taken 
place,  made  preparations  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  aod  the  arsenal,  and  provided 
for  tlie  defeiace  of  the  citadel^  which  he 
confided  to  geaeral  Fiori^lla.  He  also  re* 
established  the  communications,  which,  if 
Bot  altogether  cut  off,  were  at  least  inter* 
rupted  by  parties  of  tbe  insurgents,  of  which 
the  preservation  wns  highly  important,  on 
accottntof  the  succours  which  he  expected 
firom  Swilzerlafid  by  the  Lower  Vallais, 
Moant  St.  BernaiHi,  and  the  valley  of  Aust ; 
from  the  southern  departments  by  mount 
Cenis  and  ttie  vaiiey  of  Sttssa,  and  from 
Biaufon  by  the  valley  of  Exiles.  Unable, 
with  an  army  rei^laced  to  aboot  25,000 
men^  to  ijkfeiid  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess the  j»lsiM  qff  Piedmont^  t^  coyer  the 


country  of  Genoa^  and  to  ifiidcnre  the  coin- 
municatioHs  necessary  for  the  junction  of 
his  army  with  that  of  Naples,  and  for  the 
arrival  of  succours  by  way  of  Nice,  Moreau 
left  Turin  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  trans- 
ferred  his  head-quarters    to  Alessandria. 
He  had  previously  taken  a  position  under 
Tortona,  extending  his  advanced  posts  on 
his  right  towards  the  Apennines,  in  order 
to  narrow  that  interval  as  much  as  possible, 
and  favor  the  retreat  of  Macdonald  by  re- 
taining Suwarrow  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po.     Suwarrow  in  the  mean  time  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Pavia,  and  detached  from 
his  right  a  strong  vanguard,  under  Yukas- 
sovich,  to  take  possession  of  Novarra,  and 
other    places  evacuated   by  the    French. 
He  had  orders  likewise  to  ascend  the  Po 
as  far  as  Turin,  and  divert  Moreau'^s  atten^ 
tion  to  bis  rear,  by  attacking  or  flanking 
his  left  wing.     At  the  same  time  genersA 
UohensoIIern  marched  upon  Piacenza  with 
part  of  the  left  of  the  allied  army,  and» 
ascending  the  right  side  of  the  Po,  had 
forced  back  the, vanguard  of  the  French 
beyond  Yoghera,   near  Tortona.     In  aid 
of   this   movement,  and    with   a  view  of 
seizing  at  a  later  period  the  passages  into 
the  country  of  Genoa  by  the  Apennines, 
Suwarrow  took  post  at  Bobbio,  on  the  road 
frofB  Piacenza  to  Genoa.  « 

General  Kray,  after  taking  Peschiera, 
had  marched  npon  Borgoforte,  and  assem« 
bled  all  his  forces  round  Mantua.  The 
garrison  made  frequent  rallies,  some  of 
which  became  serious  engagements.  The 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Milan  was  begun  oa 
the  6th  of  May,  by  general  Letterman,  aud 
on  the  same  day  general  Kaim  opened  the 
trenches  before  Pizzighitone,  of  which  he 
gained  possession  in  four  days  from  the 
explosion  of  a  powder  magazine.  Ferrara» 
Bologna,  Ravenna^  Fort  Urbin,  and  An 
cons,  still  held  out.  Suwarrow's  main 
army  was  much  diminished  by  these  difr 
ferent  operations  and  diverging  movements^ 
which,  considering,  the  weakness  .and 
situation  of  the  French,  were  not  only  in« 
expedient  and .  useless,  but  lost  him  the 
opportunity  of  exterminating  the  whole  of 
tlie  French  armies  rn  Italy,  and  of  opening 
a  passage  into  tbe  sfHithera  departments  of 
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France.  Sowarrow'g  ignorance  of  his 
advantages,  and  the  skilful  tactics  of 
Moreau,  preserved  both.  The  Russian 
general  nevertheless,  kept  close,  on  Mo- 
reau, and  attempted  to  dislodge  him  from 
the  stronrg  position  he  had  taken  in  a  kind 
of  entrenched  camp,  where  he  Had  forti- 
fied himself  behind  the  Po  and  the 
Tanaro;  between  Valenza  and  Alessandria. 
Tortona  was  attacked  on  the  9tb  of  May, 
by  general  Cbasteler,  who  blew  up  the 
gates  under  the  fire  of  the  castle,  into 
'Urhich  the  French  garrison  ,withdrew.  On 
the  10th,  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army, 
strongly  reinforced  after  the  capture  af 
Pizzighitone,  passed  the  Scrivia,  and  en- 
camped at  Torre  Garrafolo.  General 
Karacksay  was  detached  with  a  corps  to 
take  possession  of  Noyi,  Serravalle,  and 
GjIvi.  This  movement  of  Suwarrow  by 
his  left  flauk^.and  the  excursions  of  his 
light  troops  into  the  country  between  the 
course  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Apennines 
did  not  shake  the  French  general's  deter- 
mination. Moreau  had  flanked  his  right 
by  Alessandria,  and  his  left  by  Valenza, 
and  had  thrown  strong  detachments  into 
Casal  and  Verica  ;  nor  was  he  deceived 
-with  respect  to  the  projects  of  Suwarrow, 
ivho  menaced  the  right  of  the  French  army 
and  its  communications  with  Genoa,  only 
to  surprise  a  passage  over  the  Po  on  his 
left,  and  to  surround  and  engage  that  di- 
vision in  a  general  and  decisive  action. 
This  intention  was  seconded  by  the '  at« 
tacks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mondovi, 
Cherasco,  Sevjt,  and  Oneglia,  w  ho  suddenly 
took  arms,  and  who  dis{>ersed  a  battalion 
sent  to  join  the  French  army.'  More^u's 
posRion  was  such^  that,  had  he  lost  a 
battle,  his  retreat  on  either  side  of  the 
Apennines,  would  have  become  almost 
impossible. 

The  attack  against  the  left  of  Moreau 
was  attempted  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  by  a 
vanguard  of  imperial  troops,  who,  having 
passed^  the  Po  above  Valenza,  had  beea 
rudely  treated  a.nd  driven  back.  But,  on 
the  following  day,  the  affair  became  mo^ie 
serious  :  a  Russian  division  of  7000  men, 
under  the  command  of  general  Schubarf, 
passed  the  river  below  Valenza^  near  the 


confluence  of  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro, 
and  marched  towards  Pechetto,  between 
Alessandria  and  Tortona,  in  order  to  eut 
the  line  of  the  French,,  The  first  shock 
of  the  Russians  was  met  by  the  division  ^ 
under  general  Grenier  ;'when  Moreau,  at- 
tacking them  in  flank  with  the  division 
under  Victor,  the  Russians  were  driven 
back,  and  a  great  number  killed  or  wound- 
ed  in  the  Po,  amx)ng  whom  was  the  Rus- 
sian commander.  After  this  second  at- 
tempt, Suwarrow  determined  to  march  his 
main  body  along  the  left  side  of  the  Po  to 
Turin,  in  ord^^r  to  dislodge  Moreau  from 
his  camp,  and  make  him  fall  back  an  the 
frontiers  of  France,  or  retreat  into  the 
Ligurian  republic.  With  this  view  general 
Vukassovich  made  attacks  at  Verua,  Ponte 
Stura,  and  Casai^  while  a  part  of  the  troops 
under  general  Mela^,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Po,  received  orders  to  pass  over  on 
the  night  following^  to  the  left  aide,  and 
march  upon  Candia.  'Whether.  Moreaa 
had  received  information  of  this  design,  or 
perceived  certain  movements  in  the  Rus- 
sian camp  at  Torre  di  Garafolo,  where 
there  ought  to  have  remained  but  an  in- 
considerable body,  he  threw'  a  bridge,  in 
the  night,,  over  the  Bormida,  near  A}es- 
sandria,  and  passed  it  in  the  morning  wkh 
a  column  of  7000  men,  leading  the  cavalry 
in  person.  He  attacked  and  broke  the 
chain  of  advanced  posts  of  the  cossacks 
at  Marenzo,  and  pursued  them  to  Santo 
Giuliano.  He  then  detached  a  body  of 
troops  by  his  left,  to  drive  in  the  advanced 
posts  of  general  Melas,  and  march  upon 
the  camp  of  Torre  di  Garafolo,  then  under 
the  command  of  genejral  Lusignan,  whom 
he  forced  to  abandon  his  position,  and  whom 
he  separated '  for  some  time  frodi  a  body 
of  seveil  Russian  battalions  under  princa 
Pankration.  At  length,  however,  these 
two  imperial  divisions,  after  considerable 
loss,  rallied  against  the  French^  who 
retreated  across  their  bridg^^  to  Alles^ 
sandria. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  Moreau  te^ 
preserve  the  position.     Suwarrow,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Lumello,  hastened 
the  attack  on  the  French  posts  on  the  right 
side  of  tha*  Po».  abate  YidMza:;  gener^t^. 
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Vuckanowich  also  ftttacked  and  carried 
Casal.  The  French  entrenched  camp 
being  no  longer  tenable,  Moreau,  compelled 
to  evacnate  Yalenza  and  Alessandria, 
made  good  his  retreat,  after  having  pro- 
ifided  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  the 
latter  pla6e»  and  marched  his  army,  (May 
S2nd,)  by  Asti  and  Chierasoo,  upon  Coni. 
He  detached  also  a  body  of  troops  upon- 
his  right,  tooccupy  Cevaand  Mondovi,  and 
to  open  the  communications  with  Genoa 
and  that  part  of  the  coast  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  inaurrections  of  the 
peasants.  This  position  was  the  best 
which  be  could  have  taken,  to  receive  the 
reinforcements  which  be  expected  from 
the  southern  departments  of  France,  and 
by  Oneglia,  Finale,  and  the  othersmall  sear 
ports. 

By  manceovres  thus  skilfully  combined, 
Moreau  not  only  saved  the  wrecks  of 
Scherer's  army,  but  gave  time  to  general 
Macdonald  to  reach  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ligurian  republic,  and  enabled  general 
Perignon  to  occupy  the  passages  on  the 
aide  of  the  mountains,  to  strengthen  his 
means  of  defence,  and  to  secure  such  ad* 
▼anced  positions  as  might  best  favor  the 
junction  of  the  two  armies. 

Suwarrow,  who,  from  inadvertence  or 
ignorance  of  the  country,  had  taken  dis^ 
advantageous  positions  on  both  sides  the 
Po,  below  the  doable  confluence  of  the 
Bormida,  and  the  Tanai*o  had  l>een  unable 
to  execute  his  plan  of  surrounding  the 
French  army  in  the  camp  of  Alessandria. 
After  the  evacuation  of  that  place  which 
he  now  occupied,  he  formed  the  blockade 
'  of  the  citadel  with  the  division  of  general 
SrJiweikosky  :  a  corps  under  general 
Seckendorf  had  advanced  on  the  side  of 
tlie  Acqui,  and  the  centre  of  the  aitied 
drmle^,  under  the  orders  of  Melas,  had 
ittarched  u^on  Candia.  Considerable  falls 
of  rain  retarded,  for  some  days,  these 
marches  directed  against  Turin,  on  both 
sides  the  Po.  On  the  2(>th  of  May,  general 
IMetas,  having  crossed  the  Sesia,  continued; 
hi«  march  to  the  Stura.  The  Russian 
divisions  under  general  Karaclcsay,  passed 
Ijiis  river  and  the  Doria;  and  took  nn  ad- 
vantageous position  in  face  of  tlie.  Char- 
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treuse.  The  corps  under  general  Yuokas- 
sowich,  advanced  by  the  right  side  of  the 
Po,  and  took  post  on  the  heights  of  the 
Capuchins.  The  city  of  Turin  was  thus 
invested,  and  summoned  to  surrender; 
the  French  commander,  Fiorella,  made,  no 
reply,  and  retiirned  the  fire  of  the  besiegers : 
but  a  bomb,  having  set  fire  to  a  house  under 
the  gate  of  the  Po,  the  armed  inhabitants 
took  advantage  of  the  disorder,  and,  having 
seized  on  the  gate,  opened  it  to  the  aifieSb 
The  garrison,  consisting  ^of  about  3000 
men,  retired  to  the  citadel :  the  division 
of  general  Kairo  occupied  the  town,  and 
that  of  prince  Pankration,  the  environs ; 
while  the  generals  Frolich  and  Zoph  formed 
a  camp  of  observation  on  the  road  of  Pig- 
neroK  Ten  weeks  only  had  elapsed  froia 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  on  the  Adige, 
before  Suwarrow  encamped  within  sight  of 
the  frontiers  of  France. 

But,  though  the  Raaaian  general  had 
made  this  progress  in   front,  he  had  yet 
behind  him  an  army  aigainst  which  it  was 
necessary  to  assemble  no  inconsidferabte 
force.     General  Macdonald,  on  receiving 
intelligence    of    the    retreat  from    before 
Mantua,  had  evacuated  die  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  had  ordered  camps  to  be  fornoed* 
atCaserta  and  Madaloni,  and  creatckl  at 
Naples  a  numerous  national  guard.     Fort 
St.  £lmo,  Capua,   and  Gaeta,    were  pro** 
visioned  as  if  destined  to  sustain  a  siege  ;. 
the  government  was  organized,  and'  tha 
Neapolitans  were  well  disposed  to  defend 
themselves.     Several  English  vessels  wero 
cruizing  at  the  entrance  of  the  road,  and 
Intercepted  every  kind  of  communication 
by  sea.     As  soon  as  Macdonald  had  re« 
ceived  positive  orders  from  Scherer  to  join 
the  army  of  Italy,  he  recalled  the  division 
which  was  in  the  Pontile,  and  that  on  the 
M)ntiers  of  Calabria,  and  leaving  the  camp 
of  Caserta,  marched  by  Rolne  upon  Flo- 
rence,   leavitTg  a  strong  garrison  at  Fort 
St.  Elmo,'  Capua,  and  Gaeta.     The  first 
division,  commanded  by  getteral' Olivier, 
which  traversed  St.  GermanO,  and  Isbkr^ 
foiihrf  the  country  in  insurrection.    Two 
vilhtges  we're  taken  by  litorm,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitanta  perished  kt 
the  attack;     The  patriots,  oi  Naples  had 
2x 
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perceived  with  coti;«teniation,  the  retreat 
of  the  Friwrdh.  The  same  sens^Uon  pre- 
vailed at  Rome;  and  a  garrison  was  left 
m  that  city,  whidi,  in  case  of  attack  by 
superior  forces,  was  dirtet^d  to  retire  into 
the  fort  of  St  Angelo^ 

Generals  Gaathier  Tind  MioKs,  who  coin- 
inanded  the  corps  of  French  troops  in 
l>fi8C]iny,  had  made  preparations  to  receive 
the  army  ot  Naples^  and  had  farmed  a 
t!anip  of  observation  between  Florence  and 
Bologna,  closing  up  all  the  psisses  of  the 
Apennines.  Suwarrow  had  not  a  moment 
to  lose  in  preventing^  junction  which  might 
disconcert  his  designs  and  change  the 
^bole  face  of  affairs.  The  celerity  of  Af  ac- 
donald's  trrarch  with  so  considerable  a 
#orce,  the  mancenvres  of  general  Moreau, 
and  tfie  firmness  of  the  corps  of  observa* 
tion  in  Tuscany  and  the  Bolognese,  had 
rendered  possible  the  most  difficult  retreat 
Ihhat  had  ever  been  attempted  by  military 
enterprise. 

it  was  this  consideration  which  induced 
^uwarrow  to  pvosecate  his  sieges  with 
redoobled  irigon  This  description  of 
fiffensive  warfare  prevent^  him,  however, 
from  disposing  of  all  hta  forces  in  the  field, 
retarded  bis  operations  against  Tuscany, 
imd  interrupted  his  manosuvres  against  the 
intermediate  positions  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  siq^e  of  the  castle  of  Milan 
was  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  trans^ 
Biitting  succours  to  the  prince  qf  Rohan, 
who  had  to  contend  against  superior 
forces,  between  the  lakes  of  Gomo  and 
Lugano,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Italian 
bailiwicks,  where,  notwithstanding  th^ 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  in  his  favor, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  himself 
against  Lecourbe.  The  French  were  at 
length  obl^ed  to  retreat  from  Lugano 
across  mount  Cenere  to  Bellinzone,  and 
regslin  Switserland  by  the  Levantine  valley  ; 
after  which  the  imperial  troops  were  re- 
called, and  the  trenches  opened  against 
the  citadel  of  Milan,  the  commander  of 
which  capitulated,  and  obtained  for  his 
garrison^  consisting  of  2200  men,  a  free 
passage  and  the  honors  of  war,  with  the 
condition  only  of  not  serving  for  a  year 
against  the  imperial  armies.    The  citadel 


of  Ferrara  having  a  garrison  of  1500  nieii, 
surrendered  to  general  Klenau  on  the  same 
conditions.      Ravenna    was  taken   a  few 
days  after,  the  peasants  aiding  the  attack  : 
a  few  other  posts  of  very   sicondary   im- 
portance in   the  Roman  republic  succc^i/- 
sivejy  surrendered,  an4t  Ancoira  was  bom- 
barded by  a  'combine<l  sqnadron  of  ^eveii 
Russian    and     Turkish    ships,    and    six 
frigates,  under  the  orders  of  vici^admiral 
Pastokin.     The  siege  of  Mantua  was  stiJi 
continued,  under  general  Kray,  who,  having 
repulsed  a  brisk  sally  of  the  garrison,  re- 
ceived orders  to  draw  oflThis  troorps,  leaving 
a  number  spifficient  to  continue  the  blocks* 
ade,    which    were    afterwards    reinforced 
by   other    divisions,    and,   to    form    with 
those  troops  and  with  the  divtsions  of  Ott 
and  Hohenzolleru,  a  new  army,  of  \vhich 
he  atlerwards  took  tlie  rommaiul.      His 
first  object   was  to  force  the  French  (o 
evacuate  Bologna,  .which  they  iigoronsly 
defended,  beaded  by  the  brave  3oiogoese. 
Of  all  the  places  beyond  the  Apennines 
Bologna  was  of  tlie  most  imporiance.     By 
its  situation  it  retarded  the  march  of  the 
allies  towards  Tuscany,  and  yielded  the 
most  favorable  protection   to  the  retreat 
of  the  army  of  Naples.     It  was  only  by 
dislodging  the  French  from  the  city  that  Kray 
could  rally  his  forces  and  march  to  meet 
general  Macdonald,  who  had  already  reach- 
ed  the  Tuscan  territc»ry.      His  .  vanguard 
was  at  Florence  ;  and  Leghorn  and  Lucca 
had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  in  order 
to  provide  a  last  retreat  towards  the  sea, 
should  it  be  found  impossible  to  effect  the 
junction  of  the  two  armies  by  theLignriau 
territory. 

It  appears  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  plan  concerted  between  the  archduke 
and  Suwarrow,  was  to  cut  off  successively, 
the  communications  of  the.  two  French 
armies  of  Switzerland  and  Italy ;  and  to  > 
open,  in  ^  the  speediest  manner  possible^ 
the  communication  between  the  two  impe- 
rial armies,  by  the  conquest  of  the  north 
of  Italy,  the  Milanese,  and  Pie<|mont.  It 
has  be^n  remarked  with  how  much  ardor 
and  constancy  those  two  ^generals  alter* 
nately  detached  their  troops,  the  one  from 
his  right  in  Italy,  and  the  othtfr  from  hi» 
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i'ett  in  Switzerlaml,  to  support  (be  caotmiuil 
Uttacks  of  general  Bellegarde,  whose  aim  it 
was  to  difilod|S^e  the  Fr^ftnch  from  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Rho^tiaii  Alfm^  to  St.  Gothard^ 
an  opei-ation  which  became  tnore  difficult 
from  tiie  atabborn  resistance  and  the  active 
Hfid'akilAil  loanceuTres  of  the  French  gene* 
rals^  Lecoiirbe,    De  Solles,  and    Loison. 
inf  oriean,  too  weak  to  oceapy  a  line  of  d.^- 
fence  from  St.  Gothard  t0  the  8ea»  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  bis  commonicatiiins  with 
MasRena,  ami  to  fall  back  with  bis  right  on 
the  Ligurian  republic*      His  great  objects 
viere  to  preserve,  ttntoucbed,  the  barriers 
df  the  Apennines,  and  to  afford  Macdonald 
fit)   opportunity  rof  effectiag    hiH    retreat. 
Suwafrow,  by' taking  possession  with  his 
main  army,  of  the  interval  which  Moreau 
abandoned,  by  keeping  up  a  war  of  posts 
in  the  passes  of  Swit^eriand  ;  and,  by  de- 
termining to  proMCule  the  siege  of  Turin, 
asjsisted'  the  views  of  the  French  general 
without  perceiving  his  error,  to  their  full 
extent.      Suwarrow   bad    so    unskilfully 
nianceuvred  his  army^  that  he  could  neither 
surround  Moreau,  dislodge  him  from  the 
i^pennines,   nor  collect  a  sufficient  farce 
in  Upper  Tuscany  to  take  up  an  offensive 
attitude  against  the  recruited  divisions  of 
the  French.     Every  retrograde  march  by 
which  Moreau  had  retired  to  the  frontiers 
of  France,  would  have  doubled  the  vpace 
which   hia    colleague   Macdonald    bact  to 
measure.     Even  in  his  present  situation,. 
Moreau's  camp  at  Coni  was  nearly  fifty 
leagues  from  Macdonald  s  advanced  po:^t 
on  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany:  yet  he  drew 
as^  near  aa  he  could  towards  the  French 
frdnders,  in  order  to  favor  Ihe  arrival  of 
the  feeble  reinforcements  which  joined  him 
by  way  of  the  Col  de  Tende.     From  the 
latter  place  he  detached  a  division  under 
general  Victoi    to  cross  the  Ligurian  re- 
public,  to  join  the  army  of  Naples,  to  enable 
Macdonald  to  act  on  the  offensive,  aud  to 
open  the  frontier  passes,  so  as  to  reach 
Genoa.     Tlije   French    had   retaken  Mon- 
dovi,  and  blockaded   Ceva  ;    but  general 
•Vuckassowich,    who    had    possession   of 
CHrniagiioIe,   Alba,  and    Chtrasco,  disen- 
gaged .those   two  places.      By  these  m^i- 
ncpuvres  at  Coni,  Moreau  diverted  as  much 


as  possible    the    attention  and  principal 
forces,  of  the  allied  army.  * 

Suwarrow,  after  the  capture  of  Turin,, 
bad  sent  the  principal  divisions  of  bis  army 
into  tiie^ valley 8  of  Susa,  Morienne,  Aust, 
and  Lucerne,  where  the  Vaudois  had  taketi^ 
up  arms  in  favor  of  the  French,  exciting 
alarm  on  the  old  frontier  of  Frande,  and 
threatening  to  open  an  immediate  passage 
across  the  Alps,  turning  by  the  depart* 
ments  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  last  line  of  defence 
in  Switzerlaud.  The  menace  and  the  alarm 
were  equally  vain:  Moreau's  position  on 
the  flnaks  of  the  Russian  general,  and  a 
French  armiy  in  his  reaj%  rendered  all 
further  progress  impracticable.  Suwar- 
row bad  hoped  to  keep  Moreau  continually 
in  his  front,  and  thus  prevent  bis  junction 
with  Macdonald  more  certainly  and  ef- 
fectually than  if  he  had  relinquished  hi:i 
pursuit  and  taken  positions  on  the  heights 
of  Genoa. 

After  thus  disposing"  of  part  of  his  forces, 
Suwarrow  marched  in  person  against  Mo- 
reau, who,  straitened  in  his  positions  after 
leaving  a  strong  garridon  hi  Coni^  with- 
drew, 00  the  '7th  of  June^  to  the  Gol  de 
Tende.     The  other  principal  passes  of  the- 
Alps,   Mount    Cenis,    the   pass  of  Susa, 
and  Little   St.  Bernard,   were   put  ii^  n- 
respectable  state  of  defence  ;  but  neither* 
at  Briancon  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
frontier,  were  there  any  bodies  of  Freoefa 
^roops  of  strength  sufficient  to  effect  those, 
diversions  which  might  at   tbia  moment 
have  considerably  harassed' and  weakened' 
the  pursuers.    General  Xant rail les,  whose, 
division  had  been  d^^itied'  by  Massena  to 
reinforce  Moreau-s  left,  after  reducing  the- 
insni^gents,  had  limited  his*  operations  to- 
the  occupation  of  a  position  in  the  Upper 
Vallais,   not  daring  to  hazard   at  descent 
towards  Italy.      The  sieges    of  Tort<yiia> 
Alessandia,  and  Turin,  were  in  the  Jiiean 
time  prosecuted  with'  indefatigable  vigors 
Macdonald,    who  had   been  joined  on  the 
1 7th  of  June,  by  general  Victor,  .marched 
forward  from  PJaoenza  upon  St.  Giovanni,    - 
a  villag^e  at  six  miles  <listance,*oii  the  left 
of  the  little  river  Tidone,  behiml- whkh  • 
general  Ott  had  vetfeateds;  iiis  ad^vaiirced 
posts  on   the  Trebbia   having  also,  fullea 
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back.  General 'MTelu  came  up  to  his  as- 
aistaoce  at  the  oeginniog  of  the  action,  with 
bis  vangnard.  Macdonald,  who  had  dis- 
patched a  column  on  the  road  to  the  castle 
of  St.  GioTannip  endeai^ored  with  his  right 
wing  to  detach  the  left  of  the  imperialists, 
and  take  possession  of  the  road  to  Pavia, 
on  the  Po,  in  order  to  surround  the  centre 
of  the  position  of  general  Melas,  who  had 
assumed  the  command,  and  cut  off  the 
comnmnication  with  the  forces  which  fol- 
lowed him.  This  first  attack  was  repulsed 
by  th^  Austrians.  Ott^s  division  and  a 
part  of  that  of  general  Frolich,  maintained 
their  position  tHl  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow 
with  a  strong  advanced  guard  of  Russian 
troops.  The  engagement  then  became 
general,  and  lasted  till  night,  when  the 
French  withd[rew  to  their  positions  between 
the  Tidone  and  the  Trebbia. 

On  the  next  day  (the  I8th,)  Suwarrow, 
having  assembled  all  his  troops,  took  mea- 
sures for  a  decisive  engagement.  Mao- 
tlonald  also  prepared  for  the  conflict, 
canging  his  army  in  line  of  battle,  on  the 
leftside  of  the  Trebbia.  The  allies  formed 
in  four  columns;  the  first,  or  that  of  the 
left,  on  the  side  of  the  Po^  was  to  march 
by  Calendano,  on  Ponte  di  Mora ;  the 
second  followed  the  road  on  the  right  of 
Piacenza  ;  and  the  third  marched  upon 
Vaccari.  Theae  three  columns  were  com^ 
posed  of  Russian  troops.  The  fourth 
colun.n  marched  on  Rippalta  and  San 
Giorgio,  and  was  formed  by  the  divisions 
of  Ott  and  Frolich.  These  dispositions, 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  respite  to  the 
troops,  retarded  the  attack  till  five  in  the 
e vetting.  As  soon  as  the  columns  came 
np,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the 
grmrnd  in  front  of  the  French  line,  no 
manoeuvres  were  adopted,  but  a  furious 
shock  took  place  on  the  whole  front  of  the 
two  armies.  The  French  were  beaten,  and 
lost  this  second  battle,  after  an  obstinate 
and  sanguinary  resistance. 

Maedonald,  nevertheless,  did  not  retreat 
%b  Piacenza,  but  withdrew  behind  the 
Vight  skte  of  the  .  Trebbia,  meditating 
another  effort  against  the  troops  of  Su- 
warrow, whose  infismtry,  in  particular, 
was  exhausted  by  ftttigue.    The  next  day 


therefore,  while  they  thought  him  in  full 
retreat,  Macdonald  in  his  turn,  attacked 
the  allied  army  with  the  greatest  impetus- 
osity.  He  repulsed  at  first  all  the  ^d« 
vanced  posts  upon  the  Trebbpa,  and  sent 
across  the  Po  one  of  bis  columns,  at  the 
same  time  that  another  passed  the  Treb« 
bia,  to  torn  the  right  fltok  of  Sawkrrow^ 
whose  troops  were  nearly  surprised^ 
Genera)  Melas  sustained  the  first  attacks 
with  the  Austrian  cavalry ;  the  carnage 
was  horrible,  and  all  the  countrv  from  StJ 
Giovanni  to  Piacenza,  between  the  Tidone 
and  the  Trebbia,  was  strewed  with  dead. 
The  latter  river  was  choked  yap  wifli 
corpses.  The  Polish  ledoM,  ander  Pom« 
brouski,  surrounded  by  Hussians,^'formed 
themselves  into  a  square  battaBon,  de^ 
fended  themselves  with  desperatiOD,  and 
were  almost  entirelv  destroyed.  Notwltlh> 
standing  all  his  efiorts,  Macdonald's  army 
was  forced  to  repass,  the  Trebbia.  Sn« 
warrow,  complimented  ou  his  victory, 
replied  in  the  words  of  a  general  of  an- 
tiquity, "  Victory  !  mother  such^  md  w€ 
are  ruined.* 

During  the  nfgbt  which  followed  this 
third  day  of  dreadful  and  desperate  con* 
flict,  Macdonald  re-entered  Piacenza,  which 
he  evacuated  on  the  next  day,  abandoning^ 
dOOOof'his  wounded,  among  whom  were 
the  four  generals,  Rusca,  Salm,  Olivier, 
and  Chambran.  Macdonald,  who  had 
himself  received  several  wounds,  made  his 
retreat  in  good  order,  in  two  columns,  of 
which  one  followed  the  great  road  of 
Parma,  and  the  other  thefoot  of  the  moun- 
tains. He  oretended  to  be  directing  his 
march  upon  Modena,  and  to  be  returning 
to  his  camp  at  I^stora  ;  but  he  took  tM 
posts  at  Fornovo,  ascending  the  valley  o . 
Tanaro,  and  advanced  along  the  road 
of  Sestri  to  enter  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 
efiect  his  junction  with  Moreau  Generals 
Ott,  Klenau,  and  Hoheniollem,  whose 
corps  he  bad  dispersed  in  his  march  upoA 
Piacenza,  united  at  Parma,  and  went  ift 
pprsuit  of  him. 

Suwarrow  had  repaired  by  the  quickness 
of  his  march,  and  by  gaining  the  battle  ot ' 
St.  Giovanni,  the  fault  of  having  divided 
his  forces  by  insulated  operations-;  whicli 
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Kad  given  time  to  Macd6nal4  to  finish  the 
inost  difficult  6f  retreats,  and  to  reach, 
Without  obstacle,  places,  positions,  and 
r^ipforcemelUs^  which  had  doubled  his 
tneans  of  defence.  If  it,  was  a  premedi- 
tated design  on  the  part  of'  Suwarrow  thus 
to  succeed  by  the  celerity  of  hjs  niarches 
rather  than  by  the  coDcentration  of  his 
troops^  fortune  justified  hia  .  temerity. 
Had  he  displaced  less  activity  .in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  extraordinary  march,  th^ 
combinations  of  the  two  French  generals 
would  not  have  lefV.  him  the  chance  of 
victory.  He  would  have  fdund  them  with 
their  forces  united  at  Vodiera,  where  he 
could  not  have,  attacked  them  without 
hazarding  the  fate  pf  his  army. .  In  fact, 
while  he  was  attacking  with  the  whole  of 

.  his  force,  Macdonald's  army  in  Trehbra, 
Moreau,  after  having  marched  a  strong 
detachment  on  Bobbio,  commanded  by 
geeieral  Lapoype,  sallied,  forth  fl-om  Genoa 
ast  from  an  entrenched  camp,  with  (fn  army 
fre;$h,  and  reinforced  of  about  25,000  men, 
and  nmrctied  by  Boccbetta,  Gavi,  and 
Novi,  upon  Tortona.'.  The  Austrian  di* 
visioiis  under  ffenSral  Bellegarde  were  at* 
(acked  and  driven  from  thdr  positions  at 
St.  Giuliaod,  Cassinioi  Grando,  and  Spi- 
netta,  and  forced  to  retreat  precipitately 
across  the  Bormida.  .  Among  the  advan- 
tages of  this  victory^  'was  the  raising  the 
blockade  of  Tortona:  Suwarrow,  follow- 
ing up  his  success  at  St.  Giovanni,  bad  con-  . 
tmued  the  pui^suit  of  Macdonald  beyond 
Piacenza^  in  expectation  of  overtaking  him 
on.theTara,  and  by  rallying  the^ corps  of 
of  Klen»u  and  Hohenzollern,  surround 
him  before  he  crossed  the  mountains. 
But,  on  Teceiying  intelligence  of  the  victory 
of  Moreau  over  general  Bellegarde,  he 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the  army  of 
Macdonialdt  which  he  confided  to  general 
Ott,  and  departed  with  the  strongest  part 
of  his  army  to  meet  Moreau,  and  to  oppose 
his  progress.  This  countermarch  was  not 
less  hapi>y  than  tlie  preceding.  While  on 
Lin  return,  Suwarrow  received  intelligence 
o£  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  of  1  urin, 

'against  which  batteries  of  300  pieces  of 
artillery  had  heen  erected^  and  plied  so, 
briskly,  thiatt  in  two  days  the  fire  of  th^ 
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besiegers  was  extinguished,  and  a  great 
number  of  officers  of  artillery  and  can* 
Boneers  killed,  and  magazines  destj^oyed.. 
The  commander,  Fioreila,  demanded  a^ 
capitulation,  and  obtained  terms  similar* 
to  those  which  had  been  granted  at  Ferrara 
and  Milan.  This  unexpected  occurrence 
was  at  this  moment  of  so  much  greater 
importance  to  the  allies,  as  the  corps  of 
general  Kaim  was  already  on  foot  to  join 
the  grand  army.  The  efforts  and  activity 
of  the  French  generals,  who  had  not  yet 
received  from  France  the  reinforcements 
which  they  expected,  induced  Suwarrow 
to  press  the  rallying  of  liis  troops  ip  every 

3 darter.  General  Vuckassowich  had  or-* 
ers  to  bring  nearer  the  main  body  the 
column  of  Russian  auxiliary  troops,  lately 
arrived  on  the  Adige.  The  army  wljich 
was  slowly  forming  at  Naples,  and  which 
was  only  confronted  by'a  few  insulated 
posts  occupied  by  MacdpnaUrs  rearguard, 
was  st^nimoned  to  hasten  with  all  possible, 
speed  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Suwarrou'a 
army,  reinforced  hy  the  corps  under  general 
Haddick,  amounted  to  6(),000  men.  Mo-, 
reau,  after  another  engagement  on  the  36th 
of  J[une,  with  Kaim  and  Bellegarde,  having 
an  army  amounting  only  to  one-third  of 
that  of  the  allies,  was  Qbliged  to  fall  ba^k 
on  Genoa.  At  the  end  of  June,  the  allies 
were  masters  of  almost  the  vihole.  of 
Italy,  and  of  nearly  half  of  the  Helvetic 
republfc,  when  a  kind  of  involuntary  truce 
or  suspension  of  carnage  took  place  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  while  the  opposing 
armies  waited  for  reinforcements,  that  they 
might  resume  the  labors  of  death. 

We  left  Macdonald  accelerating  his 
retreat  into  Tuscany  after  the  bloody  battle 
near  Piacenza,  in  which  20,000  men  had 
been  killed  and  wounded.  Thi^  retreat 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  had 
Suwarrow  continned  to  press  upon  hi.^^ 
reargU€U*d  with  p.U  his  forces,  and  had 
turned  them  on  the  aide  of  the  mountains ; 
while  generals  KJenau  and  Hohenzollere 
had  rallied  between  Reggio  and  .Modena,. 
and  attacked  them  on  the  flank,  and  re- 
tarded its  march.  But  the  success  of  the 
diversion  effected  by  Moreau,  had  recalled 
Suwarrow  and  the  main  body  of  his  army 
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towards  Alessandria.  Macdonald  retreated 
into  Tuscany,  marching  ih  two  columns, 
^e  by  the  road  of  Modena,  which  he 
surprised,  and  the  other  by  Tornovjo. 
The  right  column  threw  reinforcements 
into  Bologna,  which,  garrisoned  chiefly  by 
Cisalpines,  continued  to  make  a  most 
spirited  defence,  and  into  fort  Urbino  ; 
and,  while  Moreau  supported  at  Bobbio 
the  division  of  general  Lapoype  in  order  to 
protect  the  left  of  tde  army  of  Naples,  Mac- 
donald resumed  his  former  positions  at 
Lucca  and  Pistoia. 

Genprai  Victor's  division,  after  ascend- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Taro,  occupied  along 
with  that  of  Lapoype,  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines.  From  that  moment  the  cora- 
Inunication  by  the  rout  called  La  Con- 
niche,  by  Sarzana,  La  Spez^a,  and  Sestra 
di  Levante,  were  covered,  and  Macdonald 
was  relieved  from  his  fear  that  this  last  out- 
let would  be  shut  against  him. 

The  Austrian  generals  Ott,  Klenau,  and 
Ilohenzollern,  soon  perceived  that  the 
rearguards  which  Macdonald  had  left  lie- 
hind  him  were  very  weak.  Under  this 
impression  they  pursued  them,  and  forced 
theiB  to  evacuate  Modena  and  Bologna. 
Port  Urbipo  surrendered  to  general  Ott, 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  Macdonald  was 
unable  to  make  any  longer  resistance  to 
the  imperial  forces  beyond  the  Apennines. 
The  desertion  of  the  uisalpine,  general  La 
Hotze  having  weakened  his  right,  and  the 
progress  of  the  insurgents  of  Strezzo,  ani- 
iNating  the  people  of  Florence  to  active 
enmity,  he  determined  to  finish  his  retreat, 
and  to  evacuate  Tuscany  altogether. 
Though  it  was  more  than  uncertain  whether 
the  artillery  and  baggage  could  be  trans- 
ported by  sea,  from  Leghorn  to  Genoa,  on 
account  of  the  English  squadron  cruising 
before  these  ports,  Macdonald  did  not 
hesitate  in  attempting  this  desperate  mea- 
sure ;  and  from  the  1st  day  of  July  he 
continueil  to  send  off  his  columns  of  ar- 
tillcry  with  strong  escorts,  which  were 
destined  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Leg- 
horn. He  left  Florence  on  the  8th  of 
July,  broke  up  bis  camp  at  Pistoia,  marched 
upon  Lucca  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
reduced  to   14,000  men«  and  began  to  file 


off  to  Sarzana.  The  niardi  was  stow  anil 
painful  ;  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  that  the  head  of  the  columii 
reached  the  environs  of  Genoa. 

The  forces  in  Tuscany  were  immediately 
reinforced  by  the  troops  of  the  allies, 
united  to  the  insui^ents  of  Arezzo,  the 
mass  of  which  was  increased  so  as  to  form 
a  corps  of  30,000  men,  under  the  orders 
of  general  Ingerauni.  The  advanced  guard 
of  general  Klenau  entered  Florence  on  the 
8th  of  Jiily,  when  the  people  rose,  and', 
destroying  every  mark  of  the  domination  of 
the  republic,  re-established  the  ensigns  of 
the  antient  government. 

Thegarrisons  of  Leghorn  and  of  Porto  Per- 
rajo  in  the  island  of  Elba,  formed  the  last 
rearguard,  and  retreated  also  by  Sarzana » 
General   O'Argubet,  who « had  made  pi;e» 

Jiaratiohs  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  reio^ 
breed  the  garrison  of  Fort  D'Artigano,  re* 
ceived  orders  to  evacuate  (July  16th»)  Leg- 
ho  D.  He  concluded  a  capitulation  with  the 
old  governor,  the  Tuscan  general  LaVillette, 
by  which  he  secured  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  the  free 
return  of  the  sick.  The  evacuation  was 
executed  with  order  and  fidelity,  and  the 
old  administration  was  re-established  on 
the  same  day.  The  last  French  troops 
evacuated  Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  general 
Macdonald,  forced  to  leave  behind  him,  or 
to  destroy,  his  heavy  artillery,  his  camp- 
equipage,  and  the  reinains  of  the  spoils  of 
Italy,  finished  his  retreat.  This  army, 
which,  after  its  union  with  auxiliary  dv- 
visions,  amounted  to  more  than  30,000  men, 
was  now  reduced  to  18,000;  ftut  not  a 
single  corps  of  this  trivial  force,  surrounded 
iEts  ft  was  by  superior  numbers,  and  menaced 
with  apparently  inevitable  ruip,  had  laid 
down  its  arms  in  the  field,  or  submitted  to 
be  captured,  but  in  a  few  detached  and  in- 
significant f<irts,  in  which  resistance  woald 
have  been  as  culpable  as  useless. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  joined  general  Bel- 
lesarde  between  Tortona  and  Alessandria, 
called  in  the  corps  of  generals  Kaim  and 
Vuckassowich,  and  marched  upon  Mo- 
reau, who,  having  fallen  hack  upon  Novi, 
soon  evacuated  that  post,  and  r*  treated  by 
the  Bochetta  into  the  Ligurian  territory. 
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•  Thus  terminated;  as  "ipnch,  in  all  |iro* 
f>ability  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  as 
't>f  the  combatants  thehiseWes,  that  serieii 
of  marches,  mano^uvreSy  and  ^igagements^ 
which  for  the  last  six  weeks  had  kept  the 
troops  on  both  sides  in  continned  action. 
Moi-eau  now  employed  himHself  in  r^in- 
Ibrciug  his  posts  at  the  outlets  of  the  ?al- 
Ibys.  He  had  taken  a  position  at  Sarena 
to  secure  bis  rear  and  his  commnnication 
with  Nice,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  wrecks 
6f  Macdonald's  army.  The  entrenched 
ornip  in  which  he  took  refn^^  was  too 
large  for  bis  army  as  fer  as  regarded  their 
numbers,  but  still  more  circumscribed  by 
its  situation  than  ejitensive  in  its  circum- 
ference. 

The  main  body  of  the  allied  army  en- 
camped  on  the  river  at  the  entrance  ot  the 
▼alley  of  Orbe^  which  position  covered  the 
attac'ks  on  Tortona  and  Alessandria,  Gene- 
ral   Bdiegarde,  who,  after   the   irruption 
ef  M oreaUy  bad  been  unable  to  carry  on 
the  blockade  of   both    places,    and   had 
Ihnited  himself  to  covering  that  of  Ales- 
mndria,    was  charged   with    the    regxlar 
siege  of  this  last  place,  of  which  the  cap- 
ture was  necessary  to  Suwarrow's  future 
«^perations.  The  first  parallel  being  finished 
on   the   14th  of    July,   and  21    batteries 
being    ready  to  open,   the  French    com- 
maD<Wr,   Gardanne,  was  summoned,  and 
refused   to  surrender.     The  works   were 
continued    with    unremitting    ardor,    and 
the  fortress  was  heated  by  the  constant 
play  of  %\0  pieces  of  cannon.     Six  dayh^ 
ilflm*wards  the  second  parallel  was  finisheiiy 
the  covered  way  taken,  lodgtnents  made, 
-  vaps  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts, 
wm  batteries  erected   to  open  a   breach. 
General  Gardanne,  finding   it  impossible 
to  sustain  an  assault,  proposed  a  capitula- 
tion^ anfl  the-  garrison,  consisting  of  3600 
men,  remained  prisoners  of  war.     Su  war- 
row  fixed  bis  head-qnarters  iu  Alessandria, 
the  conquest  of  which  had  cost  him  dear 
rn  the  loss  of  general  de  Chasteler,  the 
chief  of  his  staff,  wliose  activity  and  talents 
bad  been  eminently,  useful  in  the  siege  of 
Alessandria.    Moreau,  whose  forces  were 
insoficient  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  ex- 
tended bis  line  f#  tbe  frontier  id  Fr^ce^ 


without  abandoninf  eittier  Genoa,  thn 
Bocheila,  or  the  other  passes  of  the 
Apennines.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Cornegiiano,  and  occupied  position^ 
and  posts  at  Uitri,  Savona,  Vado;  and 
Loano,  which  had  lieen  possessed  by  th^. 
French  army  in  1796.  General  Colli  h^d 
been  detached  with  a  ainall  corps,  and 
occupied  an  entrenched  p<»sitiou  between, 
the  Bochetta  and  Terra  Valle ;  after  having 
made  tWse  dispositions  which  could  alone 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  Ligurian  terri« 
tory,  and  the  successive  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements, Moi^eau  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army  to  general  Joubert 

The  successes  of  ihe  allies  inspired  the 
Tuscans  with  the  hope  of  recovering  lhc?ir. 
independence,  and  their  antient  establish- 
•nenfe^    A  counter-revolution  comtnenced 
ijf  Tuscany,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
from  which  its  invaders  dated  the  origin  of 
the  French  republic.     On  the  Hth  of  July, 
many  inhabitants   of  Florence  assembled 
in  the. Place  of  Pitti,  and  cut  down  the 
tree  of  liberty,  which  bad  produced  tb  them 
such  bitter  fruits.     A  division  of  French 
dragoons  hastened  to  the  spot  and  dispersed 
the  people.      Meanwhile  the    tnmnit  in- 
creased :  the  people  every  where  destroyed 
the  symbols  of  liberty  and  equality,  hoisted 
some  old  standards  of  the  Medici^  decorated 
the  poi*traiis  of  Francis  II.  and  Paul  I. 
with  laurels,  placed  them  by  tbe  side  of 
the  grand  duke  and  tbe  pope,  and  iHu- 
niinated  the  city  at  night  wid)  such  tu* 
multuous    rojoicings,    that    the    French 
garrison   found  it  expedieut  to  leave  the 
town.      On  the    next  day  the  senate  of 
Florence  took  ufioo  them  the  ^government 
in  the  name  of  the^  grand  dnke,  and  •  dis- 
patched  couriers  to  the  chief  of  the  in- 
surgents at  Areaoso,  and  to  several  other 
cities,  to  apprise,  them  of  the  counter-revo- 
lution which  bad  been,  so  suddenly  efl^ected. 
Four  deputies  were  sent  to  general  Klenav 
at  Bologna,  and  a  deputation  was  also  sent 
to  the  grand  duke  at  Vienna^  inviting  him 
to  return  to  his  dominions.     When  Mac 
donald  had  advanced  to  assist  the  nortiiern 
army,  he  bad.  left  small  garrisons  in  the  . 
Tuscan,  as  well  as  in  the  Neapolitan  and 
Roman    territories.     These    ^^^^    every 
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wher«  attacked  by  the  inhiibitiiiits;  takeo 
prisoners,  and  the  forts  garrisoned  Dj  the 
natives.  At  Leghorn  the  inhabitants  pro- 
ceeded )n  the  same  manner  as  in  Florence 
and  other  parts  of  Tuscany.  On  the  17th 
of  Jniy,  the  French  marched  out  of  that^ 
place,  completely  evacuating  Tuscany  { 
and  soon  afterwards  Lucca,  in  their  march 
to  the  territories^  of  the  Genoese,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  junction  with  Moreau. 
Similar  counker-revolutioBs  took  place  at 
the  same  moment  at  Naples,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  no  sooner 
acquainted  with  the  disasters  of  the  French, 
jthan  they  declared  for  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  and  placed  themselrea^  under 
the  command  of  cardinal  Ruffo,  who  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  republican  army. 
This  loyal  and  enterprising  character  pur- 
sued his  advantages  with  so  much  vigor 
and  effect,  that  he  entered  Naples,  and 
tobk  possession  of  that  capital  in  the  name 
of  its  lawful  sovereign.  Proceeding  north* 
wards,  he  occupied  the  different  forts  and 
towns.  In  the  coarse  of  these  exertions, 
the  Lazzaroni,  who  had  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  last  strug- 
gle for  Neapolitan  independence,  flew 
M'itli  earnestness  and  rapidity  to  the  stand- 
aid  of  their  king  and  country.  By  this 
concurrence  of  propitious  circumstances 
the  kingdom  o(  Naples  and  the  duchy  of 
Tusc^iny,  were  restored  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  establishments  which  had 
descended  from  their  ancestors* 

Suwar/ow,  after  the  capture  of  Ales- 
sandria, had  marched  a  part  of  his  army, 
for  the  second  time,  into  Piedmont ;  had 
invested  Cdnr,  attacked  FenestreHes,  and 
sent  general  Haddick.  with  a  corps  of 
12,000  men,  op  the  valley  of  Aust,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  Vallais.  The  column  de- 
tached under  the  orders  of  the  prii>ce:  of 
ITohan  had  not  discmitinued  its  skirmishes 
jn  the  upper  valleys,  or  ceased  to  harass 
the  principal  posts  of  the  French.  This 
column  beiug*  reinforced,  undertook  at 
length  more  serious  and  extensive  enter- 
prises, and  threatened  the  frontiers  of 
Dauphiny,  with  the  design  of  compelling 
the  French  to  pass  the  Var. 

The  great   %nd  inestimable  advantage 


accruing  to  the  allies  from  the  battle  of 
Piacenzsi,  was  the  tranquillity  in  which 
general  Kray's  army  was  left  to  continue 
the  siege  of  Mantua.  The  capture  of  that 
city  was  expected  by  Suwarrow,  to  justify 
his  projects,  rectify  his  errors,  and  permit 
him  to  send  effective  succours  to  the  arch- 
duke. Nothing  was  spared  that  might 
hasten  the  surrender  of  Mantua :  the  <][uaii  • 
tity  of  artillery  was  augmented  :  600  pieces 
and  mortars  were  destined  for  the  ^iegc^ 
and  artillery  of  a  &o/«,  which  had  kelm 
long  regarded  as  useless,  waa  transported 
to  the  batteries.  Two  Austrian  regimeDtq» 
and  the  corps  of  Russian  artillery,  rein- 
forced the  bcfii^ing  army.  AU.the  country 
people  forty  miles  round,  were  obliged  to 
labor  at  the  works. 

The  garrison  of  Mantua  consisted  oi 
10,000  men,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Latour  Foissac,  an  engineer  of  the  old 
regime.  General  Kray  attacked  the  place 
on  the  southern  side,  and  carried  first  the 
outward  posts,  such  as  the  Cer^^se,  the 
head  of  the  bridge  which  covered  the 
sluice,  and  the  communications  with  the 
works  of  the  ftiuxbourg  de  TAd^  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  Mincio. 
The  trenches  were  opened  opposite  to 
jthis  fauxbourg  on  the  night  of  Che  14th  of 
July,  under  favor  of  a  truc^  during  which 
the  cohnmander  of  the  place  delebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  French  revolutiow.^ 
The  fire  from  the  town,  which  wan  very 
brisk,  when  the  opening  of  the  trench  wa* 
perceived^  did  not  prevent  the  first  and 
second  parallelsrfrom  being  connected  and 
completed.  The  batteries  werb,  with  im» 
e^ampled  labor,  finished  and  mounted  ia 
less  than  a  w^eek. 

This  principal  attack  waa  seeouifted  bjjt 
those  directed  on  the  other  forts  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  place  on  the  same 
side  of  the  lake  :  the  bonirwork  of  the  gate 
Pi;adeUa,  and  fort  St.  George,  against 
which  approaches  were  made  ai  the  same 
time.  The  principal  sluice  having  been 
broken,  and  the  drainiiig  of  the  Mrat^r 
having  facilitated  the  erection  of  winrks  and 
the  establishmeut  of  new  batteries,  whidb 
were  to  protect  the  passage  of  Bajoolo 
general  Kray  attacked  the  eateanchnmits 
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,  in  the  dykes  between  Cerese  and  the  faux- 
bodrg,  which  were  carried  sword  in  hand. 
The  next  day,  (July  26th,)  the  French  at- 
tacked fort  St  George.  The  horn-work 
of  the  gate  Pradella,  which,  frotn  the  open- 
ing of  the  third  parallel  at  the  fort  of  the 
gkcis,  they  apprehended  might  he  carried 
by  storm,  was  also  abandoned  after  spiking 
'  the  pieces.  The  aUies  obtained  a  lodg- 
•  ment  in  this  work,  whence  they  bombarded 
the  body  of  the  place:  the  garrison  was 
80  nnuch  weakened  as  to  be  wholly  inef- 
fective, the  greater  part  of  the  officers  wer* 
f  n^  the  hospitals^  the  batteries  of  the  Inle  de 
The  were  dismounted,  and  the  quantity 
Df  bombs  which  fdl  in  this^part  of  the 
works  rendered  every  manceuvrfe  of  the 
artillery,  every  description  of  defenee>  ifse*- 
less  and  impossible. 

Thus  situated,  the  commander  accepted^ 
on  the  2Sth  of  July,  the  capitulation  offered 
him,  and  gave  him  up  the  keys  of  Mantua- 
which  bad  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  since  February,  1797.  Two  days 
after,  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  grounded  their  arms 
on  the  glacis..  Conformably  to  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  the  garrison  was  to  be 
escorted  to  the  frontier  of  France,  on  crtUi 
dition  thdt  they  should  not  serve  till  ex* 
changed^  General  Latour  Foissiac  and 
all  his  staff  were  detained  prisoners,  and 
conducted  to  Gratz,  where  they  remained 
three  months,  after  which  period  they  were 
permitted  to  return  into  France  tipoA  theif 
parole. 

That  Mantua  had  been  treacherously 
surrendered,  admitted  of  no  doubt  in  the 
opinion  of  the  directory,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  place,  was  the  in- 
dignation against  its  commander,  and 
against  the  late  government,  which  had 
entrusted  to  a  man,,  of  unsuspected  charac- 
ter, a  fortress  so  eminently  important.  The 
directory  ordered  a  court  martial  to  be 
formed  for  the  trial  of  Latour  Foissac, 
and  of  the  commander  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  w))0  was  likewise  suspected  of 
treason. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  surrender  of 
Mantua  to  the  ulterior  operations  of  the 
allies,  it  is  not  difficult  to  lonn  an  estimate. 
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Italy  being  almost  entirely  reconquered^ 
and  all  the  magazines  and  forces  of  the 
allies  being  collected  together,  at  the 
moment  of  the  arrival  of  their  reinforce^- 
mepts,  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  coii^ 
federates  was  so  decisive,  that  nothing  could 
compensate  to  the  republic  for  th^  surrender 
of  Mantua,  which  had  acted  as  a  dirersiott 
in  favor  of  their  armies,  more  powerfully 
than  the  united  operations  of  two  great 
armies.  So  long  as  general  Kray  with  his 
forces  was  occupied  before  it,  Suwarrow 
could  not  act  with  vigor  against  Switzer- 
land or  if^ice.  The  new  plan  by  which 
the  frontier  of  Ffknce  was  to  be  defended, 
was  established  during  this  state  of  sus- 
pense and  consternation,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  party  inferior  in  number  ;  and  every 
day  during  which  the  siege  was  prolonged^ 
Was  actively  employed  in  repairing  losses^ 
and  preparinig  new  obstacles  to  the  progress 
oftheaifies.  By  the  fall  of  Mantua,  Su«^ 
warrow  regisiined  the  full  liberty  of  bit 
movements,  and  reverted  to  the  simple 
combination  of  mutual  and  alternate  suc- 
cour between  the  archduke's  army  and  hi* 
own.^  The  French  themselves,  confessed 
by  the  loudiiess  of  their  clamors,  and  the 
bitterness  of  their  declamation,  that  tba 
capture  of  Mantua  was  the  most  sensible 
loss  which  the  republic  could  have  ei^« 
perienced. 

Macdonald,  in  the  mean  time,  had  joine<| 
the  grand  army  with  the  remains  pf  the 
forces  which  he  had  brought  from  Naples, 
which,  with  the  reinforcements,  under 
Joubert,  the  successor  of  Moreau,  placed 
that  genera]  at  the  head  of  40,0U0  men. 
Reflecting  on  the  critical  situation  to  which 
the  French  armies  were  reduced,  and  par* 
ticularly  that  the  reduction  of  Mantua 
would  enable  general  Kray  to  reinforce 
Suwarrow  with  the  besieging  ^rmy,  Joubert 
determined,  as  his  only  chance  of  ultimate 
success,  to  attack  the  allies  before  they 
should  have  effected  this  junction.  The 
memorable  battle  of  Novi  ensued,  on  the 
16th  of  August.  Joubert  took  up  his 
head-quarters  at  Campo  Marino,  between 
Savona  and  Montenotte.  He  implored 
Moreau  to  delay  his  departure,  that  he 
might  aid  him  with  his  counsels.  Moreau 
2y 
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generously  accepted  the  Invitation,  and 
took  a  copimand  under  his  orders*  After , 
baring  detached,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
strong  advanced  guards,  and  taken  ad- 
Tantageous  positions  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Orba  and  the  Bormida,  Joubert  formed  on 
that  side  three  columns  of  attack.  The 
first  followed  the  valley  of  the  Bormida, 
directing  itself  on  Acqui  by  the  road  of 
Bego  ;  the .  second  descending  by  the 
Tailey  of  Erra,  marched  against^  .GasteN 
Feriio;  the  third  moving  from  Campo- 
Froddo,  following  the  little  valley  of  Lemer, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Orba,  was  to  enter 
the  plain  by  Ovado.  A  fourth  column, 
stronger  than  the  rest,  and  in  reality  des- 
tined to  raise  the  bipckade  of  Tortona, 
descended  by  the  defiles  of  the  Bochetta« 
This  column  was  commanded  by  general 
St.  Cyr,  to  whom  IJ^oreau  and  general 
Desolles  had  united  themselves,  ior  the 
purpose  of  cond-ucting  an  operation  similar 
to  that  which  they  had  already  executed 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Giovanni. 

On  the  same  day  the  corps  of  general 
Bellegarde,  which  occupied  before  Acqui 
the  positions  ofTrezzio  and  Bistanga,  was 
vigorously  attacked.  Joubert,twho  headed 
the  left  at  Basal uzzo,  was  to  follow  the 
mountains  which  extend  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scrivia,  and  march  upon  Tor- 
tona. This  movement,  which  jSuwarrow 
could  not  prevenrt  but  by  dislodging  the 
French  army  from  its  strdng  position,  de- 
cided him  to  attack  it.  The  assault  began 
by  the  right  of  the  allies  under  general 
Kray,  against  the.  left  of  the  French,  where 
Joubert  commanded  in  person.  The  ac- 
tion wasiscarcely  begun  when  tlie  jgeneral, 
to  whose  talents  and  character  the  French 
©fall  parties,  render  equal  justice;  wishing 
to  animate,  by  his  'presence,  a  charge  of 
infantry,  crying  out,  ^'Forward/  Forward  T 
was  struck  by  a  ball  which  pierced  his 
heart.  His  ruling  passion  was  strong  in 
death,  for  he  fell  repeating  till  he  expired, 
^'Ferward/  Forward  T 

While  general  Kray  endeavored  to  turn 
Kovi,  the  Russian  general  Pank ration  at- 
tacked in  front,  but  both  were  repulsed. 
The  Russian  division  under  general  Der- 
felden  at  the  centre,  and  the  left  wing  of 


general   Melas,    then    received    orders   to 
attack  :    the  first   by   the  road   of  Novi, 
and  Melas  by  ascending  the  left  bank  of 
the  Scrivia.     But  this  double  attack   had 
no  better  success  than  that  of  the  other 
two  generals.     Derfelden  tried  iu  vain  to 
gain  the  heights  on  the  lefl  of  Novi,  aud  the 
two  armies  were  now  engaged    along  the 
whole  of  their  line,  and  the  carnage  was 
horrible.     At  three  iu  the* afternoon,  the 
corps  of  general  Kriay  having  been  twice 
repulsed  with  great  less,  Suwarrow    j^qq 
projected  a  second  attack  against 
the  heights  of  Novi,  with  the  Russian  di- 
visions under  generals  Derfelden/ Pankra- 
tion,  and  Miloradovitch.     But  the  resist- 
ance of  the  French  was  so  firm,  that  they 
retained    their    position,    notwithstanding 
reiterated  charges  of  the  columns.     Th^ 
centre  of    the  allied    army    was    almost 
destroyed  in  the  charges  which  Suwarrow 
sustained,   and   renewed   three  times  with 
unshaken  constancy.      Moreau,  who  had 
taken   the   command    after   the    death   of 
Joubert,  fought  in  person,  and  performed, 
as  well  as  the  generals  St.  Cyr  and  Desolles, 
prodigies  of  valor. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Melas,  with 
eight  battalions  of  grenadiers  and  six  of 
Austrian  infantry,  which  formed  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  having  reached  the  first 
heights  of  Novi  on  the  side  of  Pietallo,  and 
dispatched  general  Nobili's  corps  along 
the  bank  of  the  Scrivia,  attempted  to  turn 
entirely  the  right  of  the  French  army. 
He  reached  Sarravalla,  took  possession  of 
Arquata,  and  marched  by  the  road  of 
Sarravalla  upon  Novi.  He  attacked  with 
general  Frolieh's  division,  the  riglit  flank 
of  the  French.  The  front  of  this  attack 
was  formed  by  the  first  battalion  of  Fnr:^ten- 
burg,  and  by  the  brigade  of  general  Lu- 
signan,  whoin  thefirstcharge  was  vigorously 
repulsed,  desperately  wounded,  and  made 
prisoner.  General  Melas  supported  tliis 
column,  which  formed  the  right,  and  the 
chief  (Strength  of  his  attack  by  a  second, 
under  the  orders  of  general  Laudohn :  a 
third,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Lich- 
tenstein,  had  orders  to  pass  the  line  of  the 
French  to  the  rear  of  their  right,  seizings 
at  the  same  time^  on  all  the  advantageous^ 
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Jftoints  which  could  he  found  in  the  in- 
tervalB  of  the  columns.  Meias  strengthened 
ttm  movement, by  batteries,  corresponding 
with  the  moyeinents  of  the  troops,  and  that 
pi^caution  decided  the  victory. 

Towards  five  in  the  evening,  general 
K^elas  attacked  in  flank  with  the  grenadiers 
of  Paar»  the  post  of  Novi,  which  had  cost 
s4  much  blood  from  the  b^inning  of  the 
acUon,  and  which  Moreau  had  just  rein- 
forced with  the  intention  of  covering  his 
retreat,  on  which  he  had  now  determined. 
The  French  being  almost  surrounded, 
were  obliged  to  a^ndon  the  post.  The 
columnof  the  prince  ofLichtenstein  having 
cut  off  their  communication  with  Gavi, 
they  could  retreat  only  by  their  left  flank 
upon  Ovada^  This  retreat  was  executed 
at  first  ill  good  order  ;  but  the  artillery, 
having  choked  up  .the  road  in  passing 
through  the  village  of  Pasturano,  the  di- 
vision which  formed  the  rearguard  found 
the  village  so  encumbered,  that,  forced  to 
halt,  it  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  over- 
taken by  the  corps  of  general  Karacksay. 
The  French  generals,  Perignon,  Grouchy, 
and  Parthenau,  made  the  last  exertions  to 
rally  this  rearguard,  but  without  success. 
All  three  were  wounded  and  made  prison- 
ers at  the  same  time,  with  the  Piedmontese 
general  Colli.  Night  alone  put  an  end  to 
Che  combat.  The  French  had  defended 
with  the  'courage  of  despair,  against  the 
muhiplied  attacks  of  very  superior  num- 
bers, a  position  unusually  strong  by  nature, 
and  covered  by  trees  and  bushes,  which 
rendered  the  access  difficult  on  every  side. 
This  position  was  rendered  still  more  for- 
midable by  a  numerous  artillery,  advan- 
tageously placed,  and  skilfully  directed. 
But  in  the  same  degree  that  their  confidence 
had  been  supported  throughout  the  day 
by  these  acjvantages  of  ground,  by  the  result 
of  general  Kray's  attacks,  and  by  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Russian  divisions  on  the  left 
and  in  the  centre,  was  the  greatness  of  their 
loss  and  the  precipitation  of  the  retreat, 
when  general  Melas,  by  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  his  manoeuvres,  bad  succeeded 
in  dislodging  their  right.  If  we  except  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  gained  by  the  duke 
uf  Marlborou^i  and  prince  Eugene,  ii|^aiiist 


marshal  Villars,  in  1709,  in  which  30,000 
hien  were  destroyed  ;  and  that  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  in  1759,  between  the  Prus-^ 
sians  and  the  Russians,^  when  Frederic 
left  nearly  20,000  men  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  did  not  abandon  rt  till  he  had  made  as 
horrible  a  carnage  of  the  Russian  infantry : 
no  military  conflict  in  the  last  century  M'as 
so  bloody  as  that  of  Novi.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  amounted  to  25,000  men.  As 
at' Mai  pi  aq  net  the  two  armies,  engaged  on 
points  of  their  line,  did  not  cease  deistroy*' 
ing  each  other  till  the  dose  of  day,  and  the 
conflict  so  far  resembled  that  of  Frankfort; 
that  they  were  both  decided  after  a  longf 
aiid  doubtM  struggle,  by  a  single  jmd 
critical  manoeuvre^ 

One  of  the  principal  causes  otthe  carnage 
in  this  engagement,  was  the  hernric  ardor 
with  which  the  generals  o|i  both  sides  led 
on  their  troops,  exposed  tbemselvea  to  the 
hottest  fire,  and  excited  by  their  intrepidity 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  soldiers.  Joubert 
became  the  victim  of  his  thirst  of  glory,  and 
this  barren  honor  deprived  his  army  of  the 
soul  which  animated  its  movements.  Hie 
plans,  indeed,  were  well  supported  by  Mo- 
reau, but,  during  an  important  action,  the 
loss  of  him  who  commands  is  never  suf- 
ficiently supplied,  even  by  the  genius  and 
bravery  of  the  most  able  successor. 

The  French  army  retreated  during  the 
night  to  the  Apennines,  pursued  by  general 
Karacksay,  who  had  taken  possession  at 
Pasturano  of  a  part  of  the  fi«ld  artillery. 
Moreau  covered  his  retreat  by  occupying 
th^  Red  mountain,  where  general  St.  Cyr 
posted  himself  with  his  ■  division^  within 
the  reach  of  defending  towards  the  road 
of  Gair,  the  approaches  towards  the  Bo- 
chetta.  The  rest  of  the  French  army 
rallied  by  degrees,  and  xeoccupied  its 
former  positions.  Moreau  hastened  to 
Geneva,  and  pressed  general  Championette 
to  accept  the  command,  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  named  by  the  directory. 

The  victory  of  Novi,  of  which  Suwarrow 
generously  attributed  the  whole  honor  to 
Melas,  was  so  bravely  disputed,  that  the 
only  immediate  advantage  which  it  yielded 
to  the  allies,  was  the  certainty  of  capturing 
(he  citadel  of  Tortona.    The  siege  of  that 
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fortress  bad  hitherto  beeu  slowly  conducted 
on  account  of  the  rockiness  of  the  soil ; 
but  the  attacks  were  now  more  incessantly 
and  more  vigorously  dirtn^ted.  Suwarrow, 
after  detaching  his  right  wing  under  general 
JLray  towards  the  valleys  of  Novera,  to  sup- 
port the  left  of  the  Austrian  army,  or,  if  that 
were  impossible,  to  close  on  that  side  the 
entrance  into  Italy,  marched  with  his  centre 
towards  Asti,  to  prevept  the  junction  of 
Championette  with  the  army  of  Joubert, 
or  at  l^ast  to  oblige  him  to  form  it  beyond 
the  Alps,  aiid  to  evacuate  the  Ligurian 
tf public.  The  allies^ also  covered  by 
this  movement  the  sieg^  of  Cooi^  to  the  pro- 
sccutiou  of  which  the  fineoefs  of.  the  seaioa 
was  peculiarly  fovorable. 


The  city  of  Tortona  had  caoftulated, 
on  condition  that  ten  days  should  ^apse 
before  its  surrender  to  the  allies  ;  and  pro- 
vided that  in  the  interval,  it  should  receive 
no  succpur.  The  situation  of  Genoa  b«5- 
carae  every  day  more  critical  :  general 
Klenau,  who  had  taken  possession  of  fort 
8t.  Maria,  and  of  Sistn  di  Levanjie,  ad- 
vanced on  that  side,  and  admiral  Nelson 
blocked  up  the  port  with  a  squadron. 
The  French,  however,  did  not  abandon  this 
city,  so  important  and  unfortunate  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  the  prey  of  the  conquerors, 
and  the  last  refuge  t>f  the  discemfited  and 
ilespairing  fugitives. 
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AJfaim  of  the  Tyrol — Massacre  of  the  Plenipotentwries  at  Jinslndt — Campaign  of 
1799^  III  SicitzerUuid — Plans  of  the  Allied  Courts — IVeacheri/  of  Austria — Manoeuvres 
on  Ike  R/iine^^Copture  of  Manheiin — Return  of  the  Ajrckduke  to  Switzerland. 


WHILE  Austria  exultea  in  the 
gradual  recovery  of  her  Italian 
possessions^  the  country  of  the  Grisons  was 
the  scene  pf  active  warfare  and  diversified 

'''  success.  Masseha  remaining  inactive  in 
his  bead-quarters  at  Chur,  committed  the 
invasion  of  the  Tyrol,  to  his  subordinate 
generals  Desolles  and  Lecourbe.  Their 
first  exertions  were  propitious  to  the  re- 
pyblic  cause  ;  but  general  Bellegarde,  as- 
sisted by  the  Tyrolesian  peasants,  soon, 
forced  them  to  retire  from  a  country  which 
they  had  ravaged  with  remorseless  cruelty. 
Bellegarde  then  entered  the  country  of  the 
ijrfisons,  intending  to  favor  the  movements 
pf  the  archduke  on  the  northern  borders 
of  Switzerland.  But  a  division  of  his 
^rmy  acting  with. more  ardor  than  discre- 
^pn  in  an  ^ttacfc  on  the  French  posts,  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  m^de  prisoner;. 

The  congress  at  Rastadt,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  had  made 
but  little  progress  m  the  ostiensible  object 
of  discpssioD.       The    coipmencement    of 

hostilities  had  created  a  schism  among  the 
members  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  several 
of  the  northern  states,  evinced  a  deter- 
minatioa  to  enter  into  a  separate  negotia- 
tion with  iPrance.  To  counteract  this  in- 
^ntipn  so  (kr  as  his  absence  from  congress 
might  produce  that  effect,  the  imperial 
Blenipofeutiary,  count  M etternich,  left  Ras- 
1799  '^^^.^'^  ^^^  l^^b  of  April,  having 
preriovtly  refofied  to  receive  a  note 


transmitted  by  the  French  ministers.  Al 
the  same  time  the  Austrian  general  pushed 
forward  a  detachment  to  that  place ;  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  their  troops  committed 
some  irregularities  against  the  Prehch 
legation,  and'  insulted  the  Prussian  and 
Danish  envoys.  Several  of  the  deputies 
withdrew  ;  and,  as  the  safety  pf  those  who 
remained  was  considered  as  in  danger,  the 
French  minister  at  ]\fentz  was  requested 
to  make  a  representation  on  the  subject  of 
colonel  Barbacsy,  the  Austrian  commander' 
at  Gernsbach.  His  answer  being  un- 
satisfactory, the  deputation  expressed  their 
intention  of  quitting  Rastadt.  The  French 
minister  intimated  to  baron  de  Albini  the 
directorial  envoy,  their  resolution  of  leaving 
the  place  within  three  days.  But,  wishing, 
as  they  declared,  to  give  to  Germany  «a 
last  and  signal  proof  of  the  moderation  o^ 
Jheir  government,  they  added  they  would 
repair  to  Strasburg,  and  there  await  the  re- 
newal of  the  negotiations,  as  soon  as  military 
violence  should  have  been  repressed. 
They  prepared  to  leave  Rastadt  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  April,  and  etery 
thing  was  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  their 
departure.  But,  reniembering  that  patroles 
of  huzzars  were  continually  traversing  the 
road  to  Seltz,  and,  yielding  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  their  friend^,  they  determined 
to  await  the  result  of  a  second  letter  to 
Barbacsy,  the  commander  of  4be  Austrian 
forces,  in  which  thpy  demanded  an  explicit 
answer  to  the  question  ^'  Are  )ve  likely  t# 
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meet  with  any  i n terra pti on."  Their  alarm 
had  been  excited,  and  their  suspicion  jus- 
tified by  the  arrest  of  a  French  courier, 
on  his  mission  to  Strasburg,  and  the 
seizure  of  his  papers.  No  written  an- 
swer was  returned  to  their  application  ; 
but,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
erening,  an  'officer,  with  a  squadron  of 
hussars,  ^  followed  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  regiment,  arrived  at  Rastadt,  and  oc- 
cupied the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The 
officer  immediately  declared  in  the  name 
of  his  colonel,  that  the  French  legation 
might  travel  in  perfect  safety,  and  that  the 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  was  fixed  for 
their  departure.  From  the  impulse  of  the 
9ame  spirit  which  determined  lord  Malms- 
bury  to  quit  Paris  and  Lisle,  the  French 
ministers  resolved  to  set  out  immediately. 
The  carriages  had  been  in  readiness  during 
the  whole  day  ;  and,  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  or^er  for  their  leaving  the  town, 
Jhey  departed  with  their   suite. 

The  Zekler  hussars,  after  taking  pos- 
session of  all  the  gat^s  of  Rastadt,  inti- 
mated that  they  had  received  orders  not 
to  allow  any  person  belonging  to  the  con- 
gress to  enter  or  leave  the  town.  When 
, reminded  that  the  French  ministers  were 
commaoded  to  depart,  he  replied,  that  he 
Was  not  directed  to  prevent  them ;  and;  when 
application  was  made  for  an  escort,  he 
answered,  that  he  had  no  orders  to  that 
effect,  bat  that  the  legation  would  find 
BO  interruption  in  their  rout.  At  length, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries .began  their  journey ;  and,  as 
the  night  was  dark,  torches  were  carried 
before  their  carriages.  But  scarcely  had 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  before  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  the  carriages  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Austrian  hussars,  and  the 
ministers  murdered.  About  a  quarter  of 
m  mile  from  the  town,  the  foremost  carriage, 
in  which  was  Jean  de  Brie  and  his  family, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  in  the 
dress  of  hussars^  who  rushed  from  an  ad- 
joining wood,  and  that  aulbassador  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  bis  wife.  The  minister 
Bonnier,*  was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage 
and  cut  in  pieces.  Robert  was  slaugh- 
tered in  the  presence  of  his  wife,   with 


{circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  Ro- 
senthiel,  the  secretary  ^of  legation,  being 
in  the  last  carriage,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
effect  his  escape  through  the  adjacent 
gardens,  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, and  reached  the  house  of  the  minister 
of  Baden,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  delirium.  The  hussars 
pillaged  the  carriages,  and  stript  the  minis- 
ters and  their  retinue  of  their  jewels  and 
valuables  ;  but  no  person  was  murdered 
except  the  ^two  ministers.  The  papers 
were  carried  off,  and  conveyed  to  the  Aus- 
trian commandant. 

The  report  of  this  outrage  excited  tke 
astonishment  of  Europe  ;  and  the  directory 
denounced  it,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation  to  all  good  men,  and  to  the  govern- 
ments of  every  country,  as  an  atrocity 
commanded  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and 
executed  by  its  troops.  The  emperor, 
that  he  might  clear  himself  and  his  court 
from  these  vile  aspersions,  instituted  a  legal 
inquiry,  and  charged  the  diet  of  the  empire 
to  appoint  deputies  who  might  aslbist  in 
the  scrutiny.  But,  after  long  and  patient 
inve^tigcition,  no  evidence  could  be  pro- 
duced sufficient  to  convict  any  individual, 
nor  has  the  history  of  .this  singular  trans- 
action ever  been  explained.  It  is  probabley 
however,  that  the  assassins  were  influenced 
by  no  .other  motives  than  resentment  fo^ 
the  insults  and  privations  which  the  Aus- 
trians  had  sustained,  and  that  the  simple 
result  of  private  and  individual  revenge, 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  consequence  of 
political  intrigue. 

All  prospecc  of  peace  from  this  time 
disappeared.  The  directory,  with  the 
view  of  exposing  the  emperor  to  reprbacK 
in  the  eyes  of  his  confederates,  and  of 
weakening  the  coalition,  published  a  stat^ 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  secret  article  m 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Pormio,  from  whicrW 
it  appeared  that  he  had  consented  to  sacri^ 
fice  the  interests  of  the  Germah  enipfre  to 
his  own  personal  views  b^y  the  cmsion  6f 
Mentz,  Manheim,  and.  btKer  places,  to 
France,  on  conditfon  of  bein^  gratifieij, 
among  many  valuable  posseesibus,  with  tfa« 
bishopric  of  Saltzborgh.      .  -  '    ^       . 

Aaive  operations,  afte^  i  «Iiort  Inter- 
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tuption,  were  renewed  with  great  spirit: 
The  Austriau  generals  were  determined 
to  improve  their  past  successes.  A  plan 
was  concerted  by  generals '  Hotze  and 
Bef legarde  for  gaining  complete  possession 
of  the  Grison  country,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  well  affected  to  the  Austrian 
cause.  Hotze  was  foiled  in  his  attempt 
on  the  fort  of  Lueiensteig,  by  the  activity 
•f  general  Menard,  and  the  4I0W  advance 
of  one  of  the  colnoms  destined  to  the  attack. 
By  this  misfortune  his  partisans  were  ex- 
posed to  the  revenge  of  the  French  general, 
and  several  thousands  cut  off*.  Being 
favored,  however,  by  the  excellent  position 
which  Bell^arde  had  taken  to  cover  his 
movement,  he  returned  with  his  whole 
force,  and,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  fort  of  Steig,  forced  his  enemy  to 
abandon  the  Grisons  and  the  adjacent 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  General  Belle- 
garde  then  d,evoted  bis  attention  to  ""active 
operations  near  the  sources  of  the  Adda 
and.  the  Rhine  ;  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  body  of  forces  under  general  Haddick, 
he  constrained  general  Lt^courbe  to  leave 
the  Austrians  in  possession  of  that  vast^ 
range  of  mountainous  country,  called  St. 
Gothard. 

After  the  recal  of  Jourdan,  who  w^s 
sOceeeded  by  Massena,  and  the  disasterpt 
of  Scherer,  the  archduke  approached  with 
his  army,  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  which 
soon  became  the  chief  theatre  of  Transalpine 
war.  He  who  knew  in  what  manner  to 
conquer  at  Stockack^  knew  also  what 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  and  more 
honorable,  when  to  repress  the  desire  of 
profiting  by  his  victories.  He  did  not 
immediately  endeavor  to  drive  the  French 
army  to  the  <)ther  side  of  the  Rhine,  but 
remained  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force 

.near  the  lake  of  Constance,  rightly  j'udging, 
that  if  he  abandoned  that  point,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  Brisgau,  his  left  and  rear  . 
would  be  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
Massena.  He  sacrificed  the  trivial, glory 
of  driving  a  vanquished  enemy  beyond  his 
frontiers,  to  .  coBside}iEaip^9  .  of  higher 
moment,  and  raone  worthy  ,of  hj«  character.^ 
All  his  thoughts  were  devoted  ,to  the-in- 
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converted  that  country  into  a  kind  of  strong 
hold,  from  which  they  intended  to  fall  upon 
Germany.  Switzerland  was  a  two-edged 
sword,  which  could  be  employed  either 
against  France  or  ths  empire;  It  became 
necessary  to  deprive  the  republicans  of  so 
important  a  possession,  to  be  able  in  return 
to  .  menace  their  own  country.,  Priuce 
Charles  resolved  to  accomplish  that  object^ 
and  began  his  preparations  for  th^  euter^ 
prise. 

The  French  general  had,  for  six  weeks, 
endeavored  to  retard  the  invasion  of  Swit 
zerland  by  hostile  movements  before  Keh*), 
and  on  the  Mein,  and  the  Necker.  He  had 
also  carefully  entrenched  all  the  weak 
points  of  the  left  bank  ojf  the  Rhine,  from 
Schaffhausen  to  Basle,  and  had  fortified 
the  suburb  opposite  to  that  town  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  hostile  de- 
monstrations in  Suabia  had  induced  the 
archduke  to  change  the  concentrated  po- 
sition which  he  had  occupied  between 
Stockack  and  Schaff'hausen  ;  nor  did  the* 
entrenchmeiits  made  along  the  river  deter 
him  from  passing  it.  .  He  had  determined 
not  to  enter  Switzerland  till  the  south  and 
the  east  of  that  country  \should  have  been 
invaded.  That  event  having  now  occurred^ 
he  lost  not  a  moment  in  executing  an  enteN 
prise  so  long  delayed,  and  which  had  been 
expected  with  the  utmost  anxiety  by  every 
friend  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

When  the  Austrians  successfully  com- 
menced their  operations  in  the  country  of 
the  Grisons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  May,  Massena,  having  reason,  to  fear 
that  they  would  sdon  invade  Switzerland 
on  all  sides,  and  foreseeing  that,  after  that 
event,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  U> 
preserve  the  semicircle  formed  by  the 
Rhine,  from  the  source  of  the  Linth  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Glat,  wished  at  least  to  de- 
fend its  diameter,  and  more  particularly 
the  middle  of  that  diameter.  He  thepe^ 
fore  caused  that  chain  of  mountains  to  be 
fortified,  which  Hes  in  front  of  Zurich,, 
between  the  Limmat  and  the  Glat,  the 
position  which  first  presents  itself  at  th^ 
east  of  Switzerland.  His  right,  entirely 
composed  of  infanti'y,  was  posted  upon  the 
3uricbberg>  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
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chain  of  mouhtaim.  Access  to  it  \^aii 
tendered  almost  impossible,  by  a  thick 
wood,  by  several  ranks  of  abatis  and  re- 
doubts, and  by  a  formidable  artillery, 
which  crowned  the  circumference  of  the 
heists.  Between  Jiis  right  and  the  lake 
of  Zurich,  there  was  no  point  through 
V^hich  it  was  possible  to  penetrate.  The 
town  of  Zurich  also  was  covered  by  the 
position. "  The  left  was  placed  upon  the 
same  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  it  had  the  same  means  of  defence 
Its  the  approached  to  the  right.  Between 
these  two  wings,  the  ground  sloping  gra- 
dually, was  open  and  intersected  by  the 
roads,  from  Sihaffhiiusen  and  Constance^ 
to  Zurich.  Here  Massena  placed  his 
fcavalry ;  but,  as  it  might  be  beaten,  and 
jto  the  two  wiiig^  would  then  b^  separated 
and  irretrievably  lost,  he  linked  tlitm  to- 
j^ther  by  a  thain  of  strong  i*edoubts,  which 
defended  the  centre  in  fiont,  while  it  was 
protected  by  the  fire  of  the  two  wings. 
Fiearing  that  the  imperialists  might  endeavor 
to  gain  the  left  flank  of  his  position,  and 
that,  after  haVing  passed  the  Glal,  thev 
would  also  pass  the  Limmat,  ahd  thus  fall 
tipon  his  rear,  Massena  placed  a  small 
flanking  corps  between  Regensberg  and 
the  Glat,  with  the  design  of  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  Limmat. 

This  position  was  so  well  selected,  that 
the  archduke  could  make  no  effectnal  pro- 
gress until  he  Inid  dislodged  the  French, 
an^  this  could  only  be  done  by  attack- 
ing them  in  front,  or  by  turning  their  flank 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Limmat,  an  at- 
tetiipt  ^hich  would  have  been  arduous, 
tedious,  and  dangerous.  The  prince  thc^re- 
fi)re  ad'op^ted  the  first  expedient,  and  re- 
solved to'  attack  the  zurichberg,  which, 
when  dtice  forced,  must  cause  the  loss  of 
the  position.  After  having  marched  his 
right  to  Btilach,  his  centre  to  Kloten,  and 
"his  left  to  Basserstorf,  he  reconnoitred  the 
French  position,  and  caused  their  right  to 
be  attacked  npOn  the  3rd  of  June,  by  his 
vanguard,  which  drove  them  from  the  vil- 
lages of  Vilikon,  i^ulicon,  and  Riespach. 
These  villages  were  taken  and  retaken 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
This  engagement  was  but  the  prelude  to 


d  general  attack.  On  the  next  day,  (June 
4th,)  the  Austrians  advanced  in  several 
columns  ^gainst  the  zurichberg^  and  at- 
tacked it  upon  several  points  at  the  same 
time ;  chiefly,  however,  upon  those  of 
Seebach  and  Sthwammendingen.  The 
aipproaches  to  the  zurichberg  were  s6 
formidably  entrenched,  and  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  so  commanding,  that  generals 
Hbtze  and  Rosemberg,  who  conducted  the 
attacks,  were  unable  for  sotlie  time  to  make 
any  prog;ress,  though  tiiro  columns  acting 
upon  their  flank,  had  already  penetrated 
to  the  foot  of  the  abatis.  The  Austrian* 
even  snstained  a  slight  repulse  on  the 
side  of  Seebach.  To  th^t  point  prince 
<3harles  sent  successive  reinforcementi^ 
drawn  from  his  centre,  and,  anxious  td 
terminate  the  doubtful  and  sanguinary 
conflict,  ordered  four  battalions,  conducted 
by  general  Wallis,  to  advance  by  Schwann 
mendingen,  and  to  assault  the  zurichberg 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  Austrian  grena>- 
diers  marched  forward  under  a' dreadful 
fire,  and  attacked  with  so  nmth  valor,  that 
they  made  their  way  throngb  the  abatis, 
and  carried  the  first  line  of  the  entrench^ 
ments.  But  they  could  advance  no  further  ; 
the  redoubts  and  abatis  still  before  them 
being  rendered  impeneti'able  by  the  num* 
ber  and  fire  of  the  battalions  and  batteries 
which  lined  them.  The  Austrians,  how- 
ever,.did  not  retire,  but  kept  the  French 
within  their  entrenchments,  and  gave  time 
to  the  other  attacking  columns,  to  arrive 
to  their  support.  Night  put  an  end  to  a 
contest  which  had  raged  with  destructive 
obstinacy  during  the  whole  day.  Each 
party  lost,  at  a  moderate  computation,  in 
killed  alone,  2500  men.  The  annies 
passed  the  night  in  presence  of  each  other. 
On  the  5th,  the  archduke  agam  recon- 
noitred the  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
resolved  to  assault  it,  but  delayed  the 
enterprise  till  the  6th,  in  conBe(][uence  of 
the  iatigues  his  army  had  sustained.  It 
did  not,  however,  take  place  ;  for  whether 
the   boldness    with   which  the  Austrians 

Eassed  the  day  at  the  foot  of  the  zurichberg, 
ad  shaken  the  courage  of  Massena,  or 
that  he  did  not  believe  his  p<»sition  to  be 
tenable,  he  abandoned  it  with  precipitatioii 
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fm  then^bt  of  the  5tb  tl  June,  and  retired 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Linimat.  The 
Austrians  took  possession  of  the  Freoch 
entrenchments,  in  which  more  than  20 
pieceaof  cannon  had  been  left,  and  found 
themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Zurich, 
which  had  been  purchased  with  so  much 
bloodshed,  and  which  might  have  pro* 
duced  ;^much  more  had  not  Massena  re- 
treated. 

;  After  having  evacuated  Zurich  with  a 
precipitation  strikingly  contrasted  by  the 
vigor,  the  promptitude,  and  the  enthusiasm 
ef  the  archduke,  Massena  assumed  a  po- 
sition on  the  chain  of  mountains  '  named 
Albis,  which  lies  between  the  lake,  the 
luimmat,  and  the  Reuss.  Its  left  reached 
to  the  Rhine  near  Zurzach,  and  extended  to 
Paden  and  the  Limmat.  Its  centre  was 
upon  the  Albis^  in  front  of  Zurich,  and 
the  right  extended  to  the  lake  of  Zug. 
Vhe  headrquarters  were  at  Bremgarten. 
This  central  position  was  the  nearest 
which  Massena  could  possibly  have  taken  : 
it  was  safe  and  strong,  and  was  the  second 
cf  the  three  great  defensive  positions  which 
Switzerland  presents  :  those  of  the  Limmati 
the  Reuss,  and  the  Aar. 

After  the  victory  of  the  4tb  of  June,  the 
archdcike  was  determined  to  relinquish 
all  active  operations  in  Switzerland.  To 
this  determination  he  was  induced  by  the 
strength  of  the  French  position;  the  trivial 
nature  of  the  assistance  which  he  received 
from  the  inhabitants  ;  the  weak  state  in 
which  his  army  had  been  left  by  the  de- 
|iarture  of  general  Bellegarde  for  Italy  ; 
tlie  expected  arrival  of  35,000  Russian 
auxiliaries;  and,  above  all»  the  secret 
orders  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  He  con- 
tented himself,  therefore,  with  passing  the 
interval  between  the  beginning  of  June  and 
the  middle  of  July,  in  recruiting  his  army. 
At  that  period  the  line  of  the  Austrians, 
setting  out  from  St.  Gothard,  proceeded 
along  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  and  the  iake 
ef  Lucerne,  crossed  the  canton  of  Schwitz, 
and  joined  near  Rapperschwile,  the  body 
of  the^army  which  occupied  the  left  bank 
of  the  Limmat  and  the  Aar,  ati  far  as  the 
Rhine.  The  headrquarters  were  still  at 
Kloten.      The  line  of  tbe  French  army. 
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beginning  at  Brieg^  in  the  Vallais^,  crossed 
the  mountains  of  the  Oberland  and  the 
Underwald,  passed  by  Stana;  Lucerne, 
Bremgarten,  Mellingen,  and  Baden,  and 
extended  from  thence  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Aar.  The  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished at  Lenzburg,  to  which  place 
they  had  been  removed  fronfi  Bremgarten. 

There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  July^ 
any  considerable  disparity  of  force  between 
the  opposing  generals  ;  and  the  slight  su- 
periority of  Massena  was  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  insurrection  of  the 
people,  occasioned  by  the  severities  which 
the  French  had  exercised.  ^JThe  month  of 
July  was  distinguished  by  no  action  of 
importance ;  but  the  whole  of  that  month 
and  part  of  August,  were  devoted  l)y  the 
contending  parties  to  the  augmentaticm  of 
their  political  and  military  resources.  The 
French  accelerated  the  levy  of  the  con- 
scripts, composed  them  into  battalions, 
and  formed  two  new  armies.  One  was 
destined  to  act  upon  the  Rhine,  aud  invade 
Franconia  and  8uabia :  the  other,  under 
the  name  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  was  to 
cover  France  on  the  side  of  Dauphiny  and 
Provence,  to  act  offensively  if  occasion 
should  require,  in  Piedmont,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  army  which  occupied  the 
Genoese.  They  marked  out  a  camp  near 
Geneva,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  France 
by  the  way  of  the  Vallais  and  Savoy.  They 
were  equally  active  in  concerting  defensive 
measures  and  offensive  plans ;  and  the  as- 
siduous and  sanguine  Bernadotte,  then 
minister  at  war,  did  not  despair  of  seeing, 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  return 
of  victory  to  the  banners  of  the  republican 
armies* 

On  the  opposite  side  tliey  had  experi- 
enced unlooked  for  success  ;  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  hopes  and  wishes  was 
proportionate.  With  a  force  originally 
designed  to  act  on  the  defensive,  they  had 
made  the  most  brilliant  of  all  campaigns : 
but,  after  so  many  destructive  victories, 
their  numbers  were  insufficient  to  secure 
tke  continuance  of  splendid  success,  and 
it  became  a  questioo  of  policy  whether 
to  keep  all  that  had  been  acquired,  or  to 
pursue  at  every  risk  the  career  of  conquest. 
2  J 
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TTie  court  of  Vienna  inclined  te  flie  first 
of  liiese  ^Itetnatiyes  ;  but  those  of  London 
ayid    St.   Pe\ersbui-gh    more-  courageous/ 
more  enlightened;  ?iiid  more  liberally  at- 
tached to  tlje  general  interests  of  Europe/ 
were  anxious  to   seize   this  great  oppor- 
tunity of  rescuing  it  from   the  arms  and 
principles   of  France,  and   to    push    the 
fortune  of  the  campaign  as  far  as' it  would 
go.     To   accomplish    this   object,  money' 
and  troops  were  necessary.     London  of- 
fered the  one,   and    St.  Petersburgh  the 
other.     But,  when  so  generous  a  Ime  of 
conduct  was  pursued  by  two  powers,  to 
whom  the  seat  of  war  offered  nothing  to- 
conquer  or   to   save,  it  was  natural  and 
necessary  that  the  states  of  the  German- 
empire   should   come   forward  with  their 
efforts  and  sacrifices  in  a  cause  which  was 
more  immediately  their  own.     The  emperor 
therefore  addressed,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
^fl  aulic  decree   to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
requesting  the  different  states  to  furnish 
their  proper  contingents.    The  character^ 
istic  slowness,  however,  of  that  body,  not 
permitting  the  expectation  of  an  immediate 
^^p'y>  the  allies  negotiated  for  auxiliaries 
with  those  continental  princes  who  were 
not  unwilling  to  barter  troops  for  money. 
The  king  of  Prussia,   persisting  in  re- 
maining neutral,  and  having  won  over  to 
his  opinion  all  the  northern  princes  of  Ger- 
many, eji^cept  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  al- 
lied courts  addressed  themselves  with  more 
success  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
duke  Of  ^urtemberg.    The  former,  who, 
before  his  accession  to  the  electoral  *  dig- 
nity,  had   shewn    himself  the  invariable 
partisan  of  Prance,  and  dependent  on  Prus- 
sia, suddenly  changed  his  apparent  system, 
ai)d  engaged  not  only  to  march  his  con- 
tingent of  troops,  but  to  furnish    many 
thousand   men  whom  England    proposed 
to  take  into  her  pay.     The  duke  of  Wur- 
temberg  engaged  to  furnish  6000  men,  in- 
cluding his  contingent  of  3000  men,  on  con- 
dition of  a  subsidy  from  England.  Thesesub- 
ordinate  aids,  however,  would  have  proved 
of  little  avail,  had  not  they  been  anticipated 
and   surpassed   by   the   exertions   of    the 
omperor  pf  Russia.  By  a  subsidizing  treaty 
4  ouclnded  between  that  monarch  and  the 


king  of  England,  a  treaiy  advantiigerHift  t(» 
both  parties,  bat  still  more  advantageous 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  reaped 
the  benefit  of  its  conclusion,  without  iD«« 
earring  the  expense^  the  former  eagaged 
to  send  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  a  newr 
army  of  45,000  men.     More  than  10,000 
of  this  number  had  already  been  sent  fem 
reinforce  the  Russians    already   in  Italy^ 
The  remaining  35,000  had  been  upon  then: 
march  many  months,  and  were  expected 
to  join  the  archduke  in  Switzerland  about 
the  middle  of  August.     It  was  intended^ 
therefore,  that,  during  the  month  of  Sep« 
tember,  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
should  assume  the  extensive  scope,   con* 
templated  by  the  courts  of  London  and 
St.   Petersbui^h.     It  was  expected  that, 
before  the  middle  of  that  month,  the  allies 
^  Would  have  reduced  the  fortresses  which 
were  necessary  to  consolidate  the  conquest 
of  the  north  of  Italy,  and  that  the  Aostrian 
corps  stationed  in  that  country  would  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  their  quiet  possession. 
Marshal   Suwarrow,   with    his    Russians, 
covered  on  both  their  flanks  by  Austrian 
corps,  would,  it  was  imagined,  turn  Swit-> 
zerland  on  the  south  side,  where  the  French 
would   be  attacked  in  front  by  the  new 
Austro-Russian  army,  leaving  time  to  the 
archduke,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops^ 
of  those  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  peasants, 
to   attack  the  left  flank  of  Massena,  er 
attempt  some  other  important  enterprise. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  allies  ex^ 
pected  to  obtain  possession   of   Switzer^ 
land,  which  they  justly  r^arded  as  the 
most  formidable  barrier  of  France ;  .while 
Holland  was  to  be  conquered  by  30,000 
English  and  18,000  Russian  troops.     The 
embarrassments  of  the   French  republic 
were  to  be  completed  by.  a  renewed  io* 
surrection  of  the  royalists  of    Brhtany^ 
Normandy,  and  the  south  of  France.    The 
cabinets  of  London  and  St.  Petersburgh 
spared  neither  exertion  or  expense  in  the 
Airtfaerance  'of  their  object ;  and,  had  the 
future  wisdom  or  unanimity  of  their  conn-* 
sels   <^qualled  the  vigor  of  their   present 
efforts,  the  independence  of  Europe  might 
have   been    re-established  on  a  just  and 
durable  basis. 
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Til  the  beginning  of  Angtist  the   arch- 
duke and   Massena  found  themselves   ia 
the  same  positions  which  they  occupied  in 
the  month  of  June.     In  the  midst  of  all 
the  embarrassments  of  the  French  goverti- 
ijinent,  political,  mih*tary,  and  financial,  and 
'at  a  moment  when  it  seemed  incapable  6f 
defending  its  own  frontier,  it  entertained 
the  bold  design  of  resuming  the  offensive, 
.  and   combined  a   plan  of  general  attack 
along  the  whole  line  of  ihe  theatre  of  waf, 
across    the  '  Alps,   through    Switzerland, 
Piedmont,  and  the  states  of  Genoa,  from 
th^  Mein  to  the  Mediterranean.     Though 
it  did  not  possess  sufficient  means  to  en- 
sure the    success    of    this   great  design, 
circumstances  were  in  some  measure  favor- 
able to  its  execution.     All  the  armies,  and 
particularly  that  of  Switzerland,  had  been 
reinforced  by  conscripts,  while  the  Russian 
army  was  still  at  sortie  distance  from  its 
destination* ;  and,  while  the  allies  in  Italy 
were  obliged  to  divide  their  force  to  cover 
the  siege  of  Tortona  and  to  guard  the  out- 
lets of  the  Alps. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  whole  French 
army  put  itself  in  motion,  and  marched 
on  all  sides  against  the  enemy.  Massena, 
tvho  in  the  preceding  days  had  made  some 
movements  on  his  left,  directed  himself 
against  the  position  of  the  Austrians  in 
front  of  Zurich,  on  the  points  of  Wallis- 
hofen,  Altstettin,  andWiedikon,and  caused  a 
strong  detachment  to  pass  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Limmat.  This  attack  almost  exactly 
resembled  that  of  the  1st  of  June,  and  had 
the  same  issue.  Lecourbe  in  the  mean 
time  prepared  the  way  for  the  movements 
of  the  grand  army  by  driving  the  Aus- 
trians frpin  the  cantons  of  Schweitz  and 
TJri.  Had  that  object  been  more  early 
accomplished,  the  situation  of  the  archduke 
would  have  become  in  the  highest  degree 
difficult  and  precarious.  Being  very  in- 
ferior to  the  enemy  in  number,  he  would 
have  been  probably  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  whole  of  Switzerland.  But,  on  the 
very  day   in   which    Massena    began   his 

feneral  attack,  the  first  divisiou  of  the 
Russian  army,  under  Korzakow,  followed 
by  five  others,  arrived,  bv  forced  marches, 
at  Schaff*hau«en,  from  wneace  it  marched^ 


two  days  afterwards,  towards  Zurich  ; 
thus  rendering  (he  situation  of  the  archduke 
as  tenable  as  it  had  been  insecnre. 

The  loss  of  tlxe  battle  of  Novi  in  ItaTy, 
had  entirely  deranged  the  offensive  plans 
of   the  republicans.     The  part  assigned 
to  Massena  in  a  great  measure  depended 
on  the  success  of  the  two  other  armies,  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as   two  wings  of  that   which   he 
commanded.     It  was  necessary  that  one, 
at  least,  of  these  should  advance,  in  ord^r 
that  the  centre  might  do  so  viithoiit  danger. 
It  wanted  a  point  of  support ;    and,  not 
being  able,  smce  the  battle  of  Novi,  to 
obtain  it  on  its  right,  it  was  necessary  to 
look  for  it  on  its  left.     The  afmy  which 
the  directory   had  lately  formed    oH    tHe 
Rhine,  received  orders  therefore  to  advance 
on  the   Mein  and  oh  the  Necker.      The 
great  object  qf  this  movement  was  not  e^) 
'  much  to  enable  Massena  to  resume  offensive 
operations  as  to  prevent  the  archduke,  by 
a  powerful  diversion,  from  turning  Itgainst 
him  the  majss  of  force  which  the  arrival  6f 
the   Russians  had  placed  at  bis  disposal. 
To    preserve  Switzerland  by  threatening 
Germany  ;  to  procure  in  the  latter  country 
money  and  provisions  ;  to  employ,  for  the 
benefit  of  trie  republic,  the  rich  granaries 
of  the  Palatinate,  which  the  harvest  had 
just  filled  ;  to  derange  the  plan  of  genersil 
attack  with  which  it  was  supposed  that 
marshal    Suwarrow    and    the    archdukie 
would  crown  the  campaign  ;   and  fo  takls 
advantage   of  the  faults  which    either  of 
these  generals   might   commit,   were  the 
great  objects  which  now  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  directory,  and  demanded  all 
the  skill,  the  fortitude,  and  activity,  of  the 
French  generals. 

Nothing  important  had  passed  npon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  since  the  en- 
gagement of  the  39th  of  July;  but  the  plan 
of  combined  operations  having  been  at 
length  adjusted,  the  republicans,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Manheim,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town,  whither  they  had 
just  removed  their  head-quarters.  After 
sustaining  a  trifling  and  irregular  oppb« 
sition,  they  entered  Heilbron  en  the  d9th» 
2z2 
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but  too  late  to  obtain  possesaion  of  the 
.  Austrian  magazineB,  of  which  it  was  the 
depot.  Another  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  under  general  fiaraguay  Dllil- 
liers,  set  out  from  Mentz,  levied  contribu- 
tions on  the  town  of  Frankfort,  notwith- 
standing its  neutrality,  pnshed  an  ad- 
ii^anced-gaard  towards  Aschaffenburg,  and 
then  marching  towards  the  Lower  Necker, 
joined,  «m  the  3nd  of  September,  the  centre 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  By  this  ma- 
nceuvre  general  Mulier  was  enabled  to 
advance,  and  to  bombard  the  city  of 
Philipsburg. 

No  sooner  had  the  new&  of  this  inroad 
reached  Donaneschiogen,  where  general 
Stzarry  commanded  a  corps  of  reserve, 
than  some  thousands  of  men,  followed  by 
that  general,  set  forwards  on  their  march 
towards  the  Necker  and  the  Ens,  some 
of  them  directing  their  course  to  lituffen, 
and  others  to  Pfortzheim.     At  their  ap- 

g'oacb,  the  French,  who  had  pushed  so 
r  ai  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Pfortz- 
licim,  but  whom  the  light  imperial  corps 
which  they  had  driven  before  them  still 
k^pt  in-  check,  evacuated  the  country  of 
Baden  Durlarh,  and  concentrated  tbem- 
aelvea  in  the  bishopric  of  Spire  and  the 
Palatinate.  A  number  of  men  from  the 
troops  6i  Wurtemberg,  joined  the  Austrians 
at  LauQ*en,.on  the  right  bank  of  (he  Necker. 
They  (dispatched  couriers  to'M'qnich,  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Bavarian  troops 
cantoned  upon  the  Lech.  With  the  arm- 
ing of  the  peasants  of  the  Odenwatd  and 
.Bergstrass,  that  of  the  inliabitants  of  the 
Spessart  was  connected,  .thus  guarding 
the  Meinand  the  approaches  of  AschafTen- 
burg. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the 
interests  of  the  coalition,  if  the  views  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  had  permitted  the 
archduke  to  render  these  extensive  and 
rapid  preparations  effectual.  It  was 
generally  expected,  that,  after  the  conquest 
ofrltaly  had  been  secured,  Snwarrow,  at 
the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  would 
invade  the  southern  part  of  Switzerland, 
while  prince  Charles  would  take  it  in  flank 
by  the  north,  and  the  army  of  Massena 
iihould  be  attacked  or  kept  in  check  on 


the  eastern  side  by  a  body  of  troops  eom« 
posed  of  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Swiss. 
This  plan  had  been  formed  by  the  courts 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburgh ;  but  its 
execution  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
selfish  and  mistaken  policy  of  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna.  The  archduke  was  severely 
censured  for  having  prosecuted  offensive 
measures  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  having 
drawn  Austria  into  a  situation  which  would 
demand  the  most  explicit  declaration  of 
her  future  designs.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  allies  in  council,  was  naturally 
attended  with  divisions  in  the  camp.  The 
almost  uavoidable  jealousy  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  emperors,  between,  sol* 
diers  of  acknowledged  bravery,  and  their 
rivals,  who  had  never  witnessed  defeat, 
was  too  soon  converted  into  open  enmity, 
and  was  not,  as  in  Italy,  restrained  by  a 
vigorous  authority,  ^nd  diverted  by  active . 
operations  and  uniform  success. 

The  incursion  of  the  French  upon  the 
Mein,  and  their  march  towards  Suabia^ 
furnished  the  archduke  with  a  pretext  for 
avoiding  a  co-operation  with  the  Russian 
general.  Affecting  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
danger  which  threatened  Germany,  and 
that  part  of  his  army  stationed  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  hold  themselves  ia  readiness  to 
quit  Switzerland,  and  sent  off  several 
divisions  to  Schaffhausen.  He  entrusted 
general  Hotze  with  the  defence  of  the 
small  cantons,  and  sent  him  soine  rein- 
forcements, which  niade  the  force  of  the 
latter  amount  to  26,000  men.    His  head- 

Suarters  were  placed  at  Kaltsbrun, 
during  the  last  days  of  August,  the  Rus- 
sians replaced  the  Austrians  along  the 
banks  of  the  Limmat  and  the  Aar,  and  in 
front  of  Zuridi,  where  general  Korsakow, 
the  chief  in  command,  fixed  his  head- 
quarters. General  Nauendorf  was  left 
with  about  10,000  men  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  to  form  a  body  of  observa- 
tion and  reserve.  His  head-quarters  were 
Tengen  ;  and  he  overlooked,  at  the  same 
time,  the  defile  of  the  Val  de  Enfer,  and 
that  of  the  frontier  towns.  Such  were  the 
arrangements  which  prince  Charles  had 
made  before  his  departure,  for  the  defence 
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ef  'the  *  conqmred  'part  of   Switzerland,  onder    arns,  they    marcbed    with  '^me 
He  left  behind  him  55,000  men,  of  whom  artillery,  against  a  column  of  the  French, 
more  than  40,000  were  opposed  to  Mas-  which  had   advanced  along  the  banks  of 
sena,  from  the  Grison  country,  as  far  as  the  Mein^  and   compelled    it    to  retreat, 
the  mouth  of  the  Aar.    One  part  of  the  Baraguay  D'Hilliers  himself,  apprehensive 
Austrian  troops    which    quitted   Switzer^  for  his  communication  with  Mentz,  as  the 
land,    marched    towards    the   ,duchy  of  landsturm    or    levy-in-mass  had    alVeady 
Wurtemburg,  and  the  other  part  towards  established  posts  between  that  place  and* 
the  Brisgau.      The  archduke  in    person  Frankfort,  returned  to  the  city. 
followed  this  last  column,  and  transferred  >^   The  approach  of  this   powerful    body, 
his  head-quarters,  on  the  Slst  of  August,  formed    by    the    united    troops    of    the 
to  Schaffhausen.     A  few  days  afterwards,  archduke      and      general      Stzarry,     in« 
he  moved  forward  to  St.  Blaise,  in  the  duced  the  French  before  Philipsburg  to 
Black  forest.      On  the  11th  of  Septera*  raise  the  siege  of  that  i>lace,  and  retire 
ber,     he    reached    Yahingen,    where    he  with   precipitation,    after^  having  in  vain* 
formed  a  junction  with  general    Stzarry.  endeavored   to  carry  some  of  its  works,. 
The  French,  after  evacbating  Heitborn,  jand  having  bombarded    it  with   uninter.- 
Ilad  concentrated  themselves  in  the  ^neigb-  rupted  fury.     Neither  the  works  nor  the 
bourhbod  of   Baden  Durlach,    dnd    the  garrison,  which  was  sheltered  under  case* 
l>ishopric  of  Spire,  in  order  to  cover  the  mates,  were  materially  injured  by  the  viov 
siege  of  Philtpsbufg.  .  The  march  of  the  lence  of  the  besiegers'  fire;  but  itsresuRr 
archduke's    army    towards    the    Necker,  was  highly  disastrous  to  the  inhabitants, 
induced  the  French  to  anticipate  his  at-  Many  perished  under  the  ruins  of  their 
tack  on  general  MuUer,  by  attacking  the  dwellings  ;   not  [a  single  house  was  pre; 
Austrian  posts  in  the  valley   of  Kintzig.  served  from  destruction  ;  and  the  streets 
They  fought    near    Kork,    Marlen,   and  presented   the   appearance    of    heaps    it 
BischofTsheim,  and,  being  discomfited,  re-  ashes.      No  other  town,   except  that  d 
turned  into  the  fort  ofKehl.    The  arrival  Landrecies,had,duringthecourseofthewar, 
et  general   Baraguay    D'Hilliers   at    the  so  much  reason  to  regret,  the  substitution  of 
gates  of  Frankfort,    had,   as    I  have  ai«  batteringby  mortars,  for  battering  in  breach, 
ready  recorded,  occasioned   the  subjects  After    raising    the    siege,   the    French 
of  the  elecioT  of  Mentz,  and  the  inhabitants  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  proceeded  towards 
of  the  Spessart,  to  take  up  arms.    Almost  .  Worms.      General   Mulier,   who    had   re- 
all  the  population  of  the  country  on  both  moved     his   head-quarters    to    Manheim,. 
sides  of  tlie  Mein,  had  been  organized  in  caused  his  artillery  and   baggage  to    be- 
a  military  manner,  by  baron  Albini,  w'  carried  over  on  the  lOth  of  September,  to 
had  borne  an  active  part  at  the  congreaav  .the  other  side  of    the  river.    Two  days 
of  Rastadt;    and  general    Faber,  distin^  after,     he    withdrew    his    troops     from 

.guisbed   f^r  his   gallant    defence    of   the  Heidelberg,  which  the  Austriatis  entered; 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitsteio.     These  men,  as  soon  as  they  departed.     He  stationed, 
being  regtilarly  divided   into    companies,  his  army  along  the  Rhine,  from  Spirebach. 
fnatructed  in  the  use  of  arms  and  military  to  Mentz,  the  only  part  of  the  line  unpro- 
service  by  the  mentzer  and  imperial  oflScers,  tected  by  any  fortress,  and  where,  conse- 
serving   by   rotation  only,  receiving  from  quently,  the  presence    of  the  troops  was 
the  elector  of  M^ntz  provision,  and  a  trifling  necessary.     A  division,  under  the  orders 
pay,  and  assisted  by  the  regular  troops  of  general  Laroche,  was  left  in  Manheim, 
pf  that  ecclesiastical    prince,    formed    a  and  in  the  works  which  the  French,  had 
useful  and  efficacious  support  to  the  right  raised  during  the    summer.      Being  de- 
wing of  the  imperial  army.     Having  es-  sirous  that  this  town  should  be  a  post 'of 
tablished    fin    immediaie    communication  strength  to  themselves,  without  aflordiog, 

'  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  OdenwaU,  and  the    same   advantage    to    the  Austrians,. 

forming  a  total  of  15000  men  constantly  they  had  with  one  hand  destroyed  that  part 
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of  tlfb  fortifications  which  fronted  the  Rhine, 
and.  with  the  other  re-edified  those  which 
faced  the  plain.  Not  contented  with  these 
exertions,  they  had  h'nked  the  works  of  the 
place  to  an  island,  which,  thougli  formed 
by  the  Rhine,  is  called  Neckerau,  the  Isle 
of  the  Necker,  and  which  t'hfey  had  like* 
wise  fortified  with  care.  This  chain  of 
wdrks  defended  theapproaches  of  Manheim, 
and  covered  the  bridge  of  boats  npbn  the 
Rhine  ;  withoat  which,  the  possession  of 
the  town  would  have  been  of  greater  danger 
than  utility. 

The  archdnkf?,  on  the  18lh,  at  break  of 
day,  attacked   the   village    of  Neckeraw, 
which  was  accessible  only  by  lwobridges,de^ 
fended  by  pallisadoed  redoubts  and  abatis. 
The  Austrians   experienced   an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  were  exposed  to  a  destructive 
fire.  But  their  own  fire  becoming  superior, 
and   the  soldiers  being    animated   by  the 
presence  of  the  archdnke,  in  a  second  at- 
tack, carried  the  village  and  island.     All 
the  French  which  it  contained  were  killec4 
or   taken.     The   success  of  this  brilliant 
attack  enabled  the  Austrians  to  take  in 
flank  a  fortified  post,  named  Holtzof,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Rhine,   between  Manheim 
and  Neckerau.     It  was  still  more  briskly 
attacked    and    defended  than    the   latter 
place,  was  taken   and   retaken  twice,  and 
remained  at  last  in  the  hands  of  t\\e  im- 
pmalistss     Thfe  French,  having  no  means 
of  retredt,    were  cut    to  pieces  or   made 
prisoners.      The    Austrians    having   thus 
become  masters  of  all  the  works  which 
flanked  Manheim,  aldng  the  Rhine  erected 
batteries  upon  the  Holtzof,  to  cannonade 
and  bombard  the  bridge,  and  at  the  same 
time  assaulted  the  chain  of  works  raised  in 
JFront  of  Manheim  on  the  land-side.     These 
were  carried  with  such  impetuosity,  that 
the  imperial  troops  intermingled  with  the 
French,   aind  all  the  latter,  who  had  not 
passed  tha  bridge,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.     The  number  of  prisoners  taken 
during  the  day,  amounted  to  1500,  including 
two  generals  :  the  number  of  the  killed  and 
Wounded  was  not  less.     Eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
who  purchased  the  honor  and  advantage 
of  the  day  with  the  toss  of  400  men.    Few 


affairs  of  posts  hare  been  more  spirited  or 
more  worthy  of  reruai'k.  It  was  in  the  face 
of  the  French  army  ranged  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the.  river,  that  the  Austrians  eaxried 
a  fortified  town  with  its  formidable  en- 
trenchments. 

After  having  \a(l  a  garrison  at  Manheim!, 
the  outward  entrenchments  of  which  he 
oiKlered  to  be  destroyed,  the  archduke  star 
tioned   his  heud-quarters  at  Schwetzingeo» 
and  assembled  the  main  body  of  his  army 
in  the  extensive  plain  which  surrounds  the 
town.      Having  no  more  enemies  on  the 
right  bank>  of  the  Rhine  froni  Kehl  to  the 
Main,  he  dispatched  upon  the  latter  river 
a  corps  of  light  troops  with  flying  artillery. 
This  assistance  enabled  the  landsturm  of 
Mentz  to  recover  fram  the  French  the  tw^ 
banks  of  the  Mein,  to  drive  them  back  iut^ 
Mentz,  and  to  send  out  skiriQishixig  parties 
in  all  directions.     These  ex^^uirsiona  gaine^ 
the  landsturm    prisoners    and    booty,   in- 
fiipired  them  witii  confidence,  and  inuri^d 
them  to  the  fatigues  of  war. 

The  position  of  the  imperial  troops  in  tte 
countries  which  France  hiad  possessed  ait 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign;  the 
magazines,  which  the  archduke  was   em- 
ployed in   forming  at  Schwetzingen  ;  the 
•presence  ef  moi*e  than  40,000  Austrians 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine;  the  grand 
attack  which  45,000  English  a,nd  Russian;i 
were  at  that  time  making  on  the  north  ^f 
Holland  ;  and  the  expected  inarch  of  8u- 
•warrow  into   Switzerland,   all  tended   to 
impress  the  political  observer  with  a  con- 
viction, that  the  war  already  so  extended, 
would  take  a  still  wider  range ;  that  tJhi? 
Lower  Rhine  Mrould  present  a  new  theatre 
of  hostilities ;    and  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  the  flames  of  war  would 
burn  from  tine  Zuyder-Zee  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.     Such  was  the  public  expecta^ 
tion  towards  the  end  of  September.     The 
French   shut    up    in  Mentz  and    Ehren- 
breitstein,  dared  not  to  keep  the  field  at 
those  points ;  and  general  Muller,  whom 
the  war  in  Holland  had  deprived  of.  his 
expected     reinforcements,     remained     at 
Turckheim,  where  he  waited  with  anxiety 
till  the  views  and  designs  of  prince  Chariest 
should  be4eveloped 
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His  conjectures  and  nncertainty  did  n(4  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  offensive 
last  l^ng.  On  the  27th  of  September,  projects,  and  to  return  to  Schaffhausen 
the  archduke  reCeiV^/  ai  S^hwetsingen/  y}fb  greater  «Mie^it|oD  than  that  nvith 
intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Limmat,  Which  he  had  left  ft  ill  the  preceding 
and  df  other  events  in  Switzerland,  which    month.. 
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Orif[in  and  Piatt  of  the  Expedition  to  Holland^— Biographical  Sketch  of  Sir  Ralph 
Ahercrombie — Surrender  qf  the  Dutch  Fleet— r- Events  of  the  Campaign  in  Holland"^ 
Failure  of  the  Expedition-^Retreat  cf  the  Duke  of  York — Re^mbarkation  of  the 
Anglo^Russian  Army, 


IN  conformity  \ritli  the  extensive  plan 
of  operations  adopted  by  the  cabinets 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburgh,  the  pre- 
parations for  an  expedition  to  the  north  of 
Holland  were  rapid,  energetic,  and  ef- 
fectual. Early  in  August,  20  000  men 
'were  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and 
15,000  men  were  preparing  to  reach  the 
same  fendezvous.  It  was  imagined  that, 
independently  of  the  utility  of  the  enter- 
prise as  a  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of 
our  allies,  it  might  enable  the  secret  friends 
t)f  the  stadtholder  to  assert  their  rights 
and  regain  their  independence.  It  was 
presumed,  that  even  the  numerous  indi- 
viduals, who  had  been  seduced  for  a 
moment  into  subservience  to  the  interests 
of  Prance,  would  combine  with  their  de- 
liverers as  soon  as  they  could  act  with 
safety,  according  to  their  secret  sentiments 
J7QQ  and  wishes.  Instead  of  the  benefits 
'  expected  from  their  nominal  alliance 
with  France,  they  had  sustained  the  most 
'enormous  exaction,  and  experienced  the 
most  insulting  demeanor,  from  their  pre- 
tended friends.  Their  eyes  it  was  imagined^ 
were  now  opened  to  their  true  interests, 
and  their  suflerings  would  induce  them 
to  unite  in  delivering  themselves  from  their 
miserable  thraldom.  With  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  these  objects,  admiral  Mit- 
chel  sailed,  on  the  13th  of  August,  with  a 
-squadron  from  Deal,  on  board  of  which 
"was  the  £r»t  division  of  the  British  forces. 


consisting  of  12,000  men*  He  was  di« 
rected  to  join  admiral  Duncan  in  the  north 
seas,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  The  disembarkation 
was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  the  gal- 
lant and  veteran  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 
This  distinguished  officer  was  the 
descendant  of  a  very  antient  and  respect- 
able family.  Of  his  father's  numerous  is* 
sue,  three  sons  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  defence  of  their  country.  James,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  thedSnd  regiment,  of 
foot,  fell  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  near  Boston,  in  America: 
another  sou,  Robert,  was  for  some  time 
colonel  of  the  75th,  or  Highland  regiment, 
stationed  at  Bombay,  and  was  entitled  to 
a  considerable  share  of  military  fame  for 
his  vig;orous  exertions  in  forming  a  junction 
with  lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  siege  of  Serin- 
gapatam,  in  179S.  Sir  Ralph  Abercombie 
entered  the  anny  in  1758,  with  a  cornet's 
commission  in  the  3rd  dragoon  guards.  On 
the  12th  of  February,  1760,  he  obtained  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  same  regiment,  in  which 
he  continued  till  the  24th  of  April,  1762. 
when  he  obtained  a  company  in  the  3rd 
regiment  of  horse.  In  this  regiment  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1770,  and,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1773, 
he  was  promoted  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  November,  1780,  he  was  a 
brevet  colonel,  and,  en  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber^ 1781,  was  made  colonel  of  the  103rd, 
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or  Irish  infantry,  a  newly  raised  regiment. 
At  the  peace  of  1783  this  regiment  was 
reduced,  and  the  colonel  placed  on  half 
pay.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1787,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  September,  1790,  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  sixty-ninth 
regiment  of  foot,  from  which  he  was  re* 
moved  in  April  1792  to  the  6th  regiment; 
and  on  the  5th  of  November  again  removed 
to  the  7th  raiment  of  dragoon  giiardjs. 
On  the  25th  of  April  1793,  he  was  pro- 
raoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
in  which  station  he  served  under  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  on  the  conti- 
nent.  By  his  military  skill  and  exerlions, 
he  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
that  general,  who,  in  his  dispatches  relative 
to  the  action  on  the  heights  of  Gateau, 
April  16th,  1794*,  where  sir  Ralph  com- 
manded the  advanced  guard,  remarks,  **  I 
have  obligations  to  lieutenant-general  sir 
William  Erskine,  as  well  as  to  lieutenant- 
general  Abercrombie."  In  his  dispatches 
of  the  19th  of  May,  his  royal  highness 
further  says :  "  The  ability  and  coolness 
with  which  lientenant-general  Abercrombie 
and  major-general  Fox  conducted  their 
different  corps  under  these  trying  circum* 
stances  require  that  I  should  particularly 
notice  them."  On  the  27th  of  October 
following,  he  was  wounded  at  'Nimeguen. 
In  the  succeeding  winter,  when  the  British 
army  retreated  into  Holland,  the  care  of 
the  sipk  and  wounded  was  con^ded  to 
sir  Ralph;  and,  in  the  execution  of  his 
difficult  and  important  duty^  bis  sensibility 
and  humanity  were  conspicuous.  Early 
in  1795,  the  success  of  the  French  in  the 
West  Indies  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
English  government ;  and  a  military  force 
"was  sent  out,  of  which  the'char^^e  was 
given  to-  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,.  who  was 
also  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in 
the  West  Indies.  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  record  the  various  enterprises  in 
vhich  he  was  engagtsd  in  the  two  years 
daring  which  he  remained  on  that  9tation». 
On  the  2nd  of  November^  1796,  sic  Ralphi. 
who.  had  lately  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  was  presented,,  uotwithstand* 
ing  his  absence,  to  the  Mcondv.  Qv  Noitk 


British  dragoons,  commonly  called  the 
Scotch  Greys  ;  in  the  same  year  was  made 
lieutenantrgoveruor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^ 
and  was  afterwards  further  rewarded  witb 
the  lucrative  governments  of  forts  George 
and  Augustus.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
West  Indies  he  was,  selected  as  a  proper 
person  to  allay  the  discoiitents  which  pre* 
vailed  in  Ireland.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,,  he  exerted 
his  utmost  efforts.  Destined  to  take  the* 
chief  command  of  the  forces  in  that  kingr 
clom,  he  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
discipline  of  his  army,  and  wa&  anxious  to* 
restore  to  the  soldiers  that  reputation  whicb 
they  had  lost  by ,  repeated  acts  of  licen- 
tiousness. It  was  his  frequeut  declaration,, 
that  their  irregularity  and  insubordination 
had  rendered  them  more  formidable  to- 
their  friends  than  to  their  enemies*  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  unite  the  civil  aad  military 

Eower  of  that  kingdom  fn  one  person.  Sir 
Lalph  was,  therefore,  recalled  and  sue- 
ceeded  by  marquis  Gornwallis.  On  leaving 
Ireland  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  his  majesty's  fdrces  in  Great  Britain,, 
and  soon  afterwai'ds  nominated  by  his  sove^ 
rei^  to  the  command  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed on  the  present  expedition. > 

The  weather  proving  unusually  storoijr 
considering  the  seaspn  of  the  year,  the 
fleet  encoi^ntered  great  difficulties  and 
danger  in  its  voyage.  It  was  not  till 
Wednesday,' the  2rst  of  August,  that  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  coast  i  on  the 
23nd  they  made  preparations  to  lapd^  but 
were  forced  eut  to  sea  by  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind.  On  Saturday  the  24th,  they  were 
again  withfnsigbtof  IheTexel;  Uutthewea^ 
ther  was  too  boisterous  and  tfie  sea  too  Bigh 
to  favour  a  landing,  audit  did  not  abate  till 
the  morning  of  Monday  the  26th..  On  that 
day  they  came  to  anchor  near  the  shore 
of  Kelder,  a  strong  point  in  the  nortbem* 
extremity  of  the  main-  land  of'  Holland, 
commandfog  the  Mars  Diep,  a  narrow 
channel  whibh  joins  the  ZuydierZee  with 
the  German  ocean,  Between  the  contineoti^ 
and  the  island  of  the  Texel;  and  which  i» 
the  principar  passage  to  Amsterdam.  Here 
they  made   preparations  for   effecting  a^ 
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landing  the  next  morniDg.     At  day-lii?ht 
on  the  27th  they  began  to  disembark.    The 
enemy  had  assembled  a  numerous  body  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  were 
posted  at  Callanstog,  to  the  right  of  the 
Uelder,  but  did  not  oppose  the  landing  of 
the  first  division,  waitmg  in  hopes  of  at- 
tacking them  before  they  could  be  sup* 
ported  by  the  rest  of  the  troops.     Admiral 
Mitchell,  with  very  great  skill  and  ability, 
^covered  the  landing  of  the  troops,  which 
sir  Ralph  superintended  with  equal  intre- 
pidity and    vigor.      Both  the  army  and 
navy  acted  with   the  most  perfect   una- 
nimity, inspired  by  mutual  confidence,  and 
the  most  perfect  reliance  on  the  courage, 
professional  knowledge,    and   wisdom   ot 
their  respective   leaders.     In  the  nervous 
language  of  admiral  Mitchell,  they  pnlled 
heartily  together.     When  the  first  division 
was  landed,  the  enemy  attacked  the  right 
flank  ;  the^  position  of  the  troops  was  on  a 
ridge  of  sand-hills  that  stretch  along  the 
coast  from   north  to  south.    The  British 
had   no   where  sufficient   ground  on  the 
right  to  form  more  than  a  battalion  in  line ; 
yet,  as  sjr  Ralph  observes,  "  the  position, 
though  singular,  was  not,  in  our  situation, 
disadvantageous,   having    neither    cavalry 
nor  artillery."    The  contest  was  arduous-, 
and   the  Joss  was   considerable ;  but  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  the  British 
troops  at  length  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retire  to  a  position  six  miles  distant.    Our 
loss  amounted  to  about  five  hundred.    As 
the  enemy  still  held  the  Helder,  with  a  . 
garrison  of  near  two  thousand  men,  the 
troops  being  now  all  landed^  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  it  the  next  morning.    The 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  Mars  Diep  got  under 
weigh ;  the  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and 
two    regiments,    commanded    by   major- 
general  Moore  and  the  marquis  of  Hunt- 
ley,  on  the  28th  took  possession  of  the 
Helder. 

Having  thus  effected  one  part  of  theii* 
first  object,  to  land  their  troops,  and  take 
possession  of  a  post  of  security,  they  soon 
affer  succeeded  in  the  second  part.  On 
ihe  30th  of  August  admiral  Mitchell  sum- 
moned the  Dutch  fleet  to  surrender  to  th6 
scjnadron  under  his    command,    and-  to 


hoist  the  flag  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in 
the  following  letter  to  admiral  Story  :-~ 


Sir, 


/m,  wdir  iaU  m  line  of  battle,  4ug.  SO,  17S^ 


I  desire  you  will  instantly  hoist  the 
flag  of  his  serene  highness  the  prince  of 
Orange.  If  yon  do,  you  will  be  immedi- 
ately considered  as  friends  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  my  most  gracious  sovereign; 
otherwise  take  the  consequences.  Paiofnt 
it  will  be  to  me  for  the  loss  of  blood  it 
may  occasion,  but  the  gnilt  will  be  on 
your  own  head.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c. 

AWDEEW  Mitchell, 
Vice-admiral  and  commander^ 
in-chief  of  his    majesty  s 
ships  employed  on  the  pre- 
sent expedition. 

To  rear-admiral  Story,  or  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the 
Dutch  squadron/'. 

This  letter  was  succeeded  by  the  sub« 
joined  declaration  :— 

Isis,  Ang.  30,  1799: 
"Sir, 

The  undersigned  vice-admiral  in 
the  service  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  to  re- 
store the  stadtholder  and  the  old  and 
lawful  constitution  of^  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  guaranteed  by  his^majesty,  hav- 
ing agreed  that  in  consequence  of  the 
summons  to  rear-admiral  Story,  the  ships, 
after  hoisting  the  antient  colours,  will  be 
considered  as  in  the  service  of  the  allies  of 
the  British  crown,  and  under  the  orders 
of  his  serene  highness  the  hereditary  stadt- 
holder, captain  and  admiral-generSil  of  the 
Sfeven  United  Provinces,  has  thought  it 
proper  to  give  an  account  of  this  agreement 
to  the  brave  crews  of  the  different  ships, 
and  to  summon  them  by  the  same  to  be- 
have in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
so  that  no  complaints  may  be  represented 
Ijy  the  officer;  the  undersigned  will  send 
oii  board  each  of  the  ships  to  keep  proper 
'order,  uritil  the  fntentions  of  his  majesty 
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ftnd  his  fferene  highness  the  prioce  of 
Orange,  as  admiral-geDeral,  shall  be  known, 
for  the  farther  destination  of  these  ships, 
Oq'  account  of  which  dispatches  uvUI  be 
immediately  sent  off.  And  to  make  them 
aware,  that  in  case  their  conduct  should 
i\pt  be  such  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
known  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  Dutch 
navy  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Orange  on 
this  occasion,  any  excess  or  irregukrity 
iivill  be  punished  with  the  severity  which 
the  disorders  tliat  may  have  been  committed 
merit 

.  Andrew  Mitchell." 

To  this  manifesto  the  following  answer 
was  returned  :— 

Oil  beard  the  Waihingtmf  amkmtd 
under  the  Vieiter,  Aug.  30, 1799. 
"  Admiral, 

Neither  your  superiority^  nor 
the  threat  that  the  spilling  of  human  blood 
should  be  laid  to  my  account,  could  pre- 
vent my  shewing  you  to  the  last  moment 
what  1  could  do  for  my  sovereign,  whom 
I  acknowledge,  to  be  no  other  than  the 
J3atavian  people  and  its  representatives, 
when  your  pnnce's  and  the  Orange  flags 
have  obtained  their  end.  The  traitors 
wrhom  I  commanded  refused  to  fight ;  and 
nothing  remains  to  me  and  my  brave  of- 
ficers but  vain  rage  and  the  dreadful  re- 
flection of  our  present  situation  :  I  there- 
fore deliver  over  to  you  the  fleet  which  I 
commanded.  From  this'  moment  it  is 
your  obligation  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
my  officers  and  the  few  brave  men  who 
are  on  board  the  Batavian  ships,  as  I  de- 
clare myself  and  my  officers  prisoners 
of  war,  and  remain  to  be  considered  as 
such.  * 

J  aro,  with  respect, 

S.  Story. 
To  admiral  Mitchell^  command- 
ing hu  majesty's  squadron  in 
the  Texdr 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ships 
taken  poesession  of  by  viee*admiral  Mit- 
chell : — 

Washmgton^    reac-admirai    Story,    74r 


guns;  Gnelderland,  isidtoiral  de  Ruyter^ 
Utrecht,  Cerberus,  Leyden,  68 ;  Urwach- 
ten,  66;  Beschwmer,  Batavier,  Broeder- 
schep,  54 ;  Hector,  Unie,  Bell  Antoinette, 
Diuffee,  Expedition,  Constitutie,  Amphi* 
trite.  Mars,  44 ;  Ambuscade,  Holder,  3S ; 
Pollock,  Minerva,  Venus,  Alarm,  24 ; 
Galathea,  16 ;  Dreighlerlahn,  Howda, 
Yreedelust,  ludiamen,  and  a  sheer  hulk. 
The  (NTOclamatiou  of  sir  Ralph  Aber** 
crombie,  expressing  the  same  sentiments 
and  objects  with  the  letters  of  admiral 
Mitchell,  and  likewise  that  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  which,  temperate,  dignified,  and 
persuasive,  tended  so  powerfully  to  im^ 
press  his  countrymen  with  a  sense  of  theit* 
duty  and  real  interest,  are  worthy  of 
insertion  :— 

''  Lieutenant-general  sir  Ralph  Afeer-> 
croinbie  being  intrusted  by  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  antient  and 
good  ally  of  the  United  Provinces,  with 
the  command  of  a  body  of  British  troops^ 
to  be  employed  in  delivering  these  pro* 
vinces  from  the  degrading  tyranny  of  the 
French  republic,  has  received  his  majes- 
ty's commands  to  make  this  public  and 
explicit  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  his 
majesty,  and  of  the  august  sovereigns  who 
are  united  with  him  in  this  great  work. 

''  It  is  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends^ 
and  deliverers  that  the  British  troops  enter 
into  the  territory  of  the  United  Provinces. 
It  is  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  of  this  once- 
free  and  happy  country  from  the  oppression^ 
under  which  they  now  groati ;  to  protect 
their  religion  from  the  intolerant  and  per* 
secuting  spirit  of  infidelity  and  atheism  ; 
to  deliver  their  civil  government  from  the- 
despotism  of  a  rapacious  anarchy,  and  tfy 
re-establish  their  antient  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, by  restoring  to  them  the  benefits  ^ 
of  that  constitution  for  which,  under  the^ 
auspices  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Orange,^ 
their  ancestors  fought  and  conquered,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  so  long 
flourished  in  friendship  and  alliance  witk 
Great  Britain. 

''  For  this  object,  and  under  ia^  same 
amspices,.his  majesty  doubts  not  that  the  an* 
tient  valour  and  energy  of  the  Dutch  nation 
3i.& 
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vHl  be  now  exerted  with  the  same  spirit 
•and  success*  l^he  hand  of  Providence  has 
already  shewn  itself  in  the  deliverance  of 
a  great  part  of  Europe  from  those  miseries 
in  which  the  arms  and  principles  of  trench 
repuUieiinisra  have  for  a  time  been  per- 
mitted to  involve  it.  The  forces  which  hi* 
majesty  has  confided  to  lieatenant-general 
AbeKrombie*  and  those  which  his  ma- 
jesty*8  allies  have  destined  to^lbe  same 
object,  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  shall  stand  forth 
in  the  cause  of  their  country.  It  is  prin- 
cipally by  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  nation 
that  tnese  sover^ns  wish  the  deliverance 
ef  the  republic  to  be  accomplished*  In 
the  steps  which  are  to  lead  to  this  salutary 
end,  his  majesty  earnestly  recommends  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  union 
and  concord,  forgiveness  of  the  past,  and 
a  determined  resolution  to  protect,  against 
every  tumultuous  or  vindictive  excess,  the 
lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
even  of  those  whose  errors  or  misconduct 
bave  contributed  to  the  calamities  of  theii 
country^  but  whom  the  irresistible  convic- 
tion of  experience  shall  now  unite  in  this 
great  cause. 

'^On  these  principles,  and  in  this  spirit, 
the  British  army  will  conduct  itself  amongst 
a  people  whom  Englishmen  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  their  friends  and 
allies :  but  if  from  henceforth  there  shall 
A>e  found  any  Dutchmen,  who,  by  their 
adherence  to  the  oppressors  of  their  coun- 
try, at  the  moment  when,  by  the  blessings 
of  God,  its  deliverance  is  at  hand,  shall 
shew  themselves  unworthy  of  the  blessings 
of  tranquillity,  of  lawful  government,  and 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  those,  and 
those  alone,  his  majesty's  troops  will  con- 
sider, and  treat  as  decided  and  irrecon- 
eileable  enemies ;  not  only  to  his  majesty 
and  to  his  allies,  but  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  own  country,  and  to  the  general  in- 
terests and  safety  of  Europe. 

Ralph  Abercrombie, 
Lieut-General. 

Fred.  M aitlano,  Sec. 
to  the  Commander- 
in-chief." 


translation  op  the  prince  op  orange's 

/     PROCLAHATIONr 

**  We  William,  by  the  grace  of  God 
prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  hereditary 
stadtholdeVi  £cc.  &c.  To  all  those  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeV* 
ing : — 

^'  DEAR  COUNTRYMEN, 

**  The  long-wiahed-for  moment  when  you 
are  at  last  to  be  delivered  from  so  many 
calamities,  under  which  you  have  suffered 
for  m6re  than  four  years  past,  is,  we  hope, 
arrived,  and  we  now  enjoy  the  satisfac- 
tion again  to  address  you  under  that 
pleasing  prospedt  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  different  hardships 
nnder  which  you  have  groaned,  ever  since 
the  violence  you.  have  suffered  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  French  invasion,  and  the 
events  which  have  followed  it  If  cruel 
experience  has  made  you  feel  them  but 
too  severely,  and  if  our  ardent  wishes 
could  have  been  sooner  fulfilled,  you  would 
have  been  relieved  long  ago  from  that  in- 
tolerable burden.  We  have  been  hut  too 
long  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
deploring  your  fate  in  silence,  without 
having  it  in  our  power  to  alter  it.  At  last 
that  time  is  come.  His  majesty,  the  king 
of  Gre^t  Britain,  moved  by  his  affection 
and  friendship  towards  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  pitying  yoiir  mis- 
fortunes,  has  takjen  the  generous  resolution, 
as  soon  as  the  general  circumstances  of 
Europe  have  allowed  it,  to  employ,  iu 
concert  with  his  allies,  vigorous  measures 
for  your  deliverance.  The  military  force 
which  is  now  sent  for  that  purpose^ 
is  to  be  followed  by  &till  more  numerous 
troops. 

"  The  object  of  this  expedition  is  made 
known  to  you  iu  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  by  the  commander-in-cbief  of  the 
first  body  of  troops  which  is  to  open  this 
glorious  career.  Those  troops  do  not 
come  to  you  as  enemies,  but  as  friends 
and  deliverers,  if)  order  to  rescue  you  from 
the  odious  oppression  under  which  you  are 
held  by  the  French  government,  and  by  the 
French  troops,  and  to  restore  you  to  the 
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Enjoyment  of  yonr  religion  and  liberty,  those 
invaluable  blessings  for  which,  with  the 
Divine  assistance,  your  and  our  own  an- 
cestors fought  and  conquered.  Hesitate 
not,  therefore,  brave  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces,  to  meet  and  to  assist 
your  deliverers.  Receive  them  among  you 
as  friends  and  protectors  of  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  yoiir  country.  Let  every 
difference  of  political  sentiments  and  opi* 
nions  vanish  i>efore  this  great  object.  Do 
not  allow  the  spirit  of  party,  nor  even  the 
sense  of  the  wrongs  you  may  have  suffered, 
to  induce  you  to  commit  any  acts  of  re- 
venge or  persecution.  Let  your  hands  and 
your  hearts  be  united  in  order  to  repel 
the  common  enemy,  and  to  re-establish 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  our  com- 
mon  country.  Let  your  deliverance  be  as 
much  as  possible  your  own  work.  You 
see  already,  and  you  will  experience  it 
still  more  in  fiiture,  that  you  may  depend 
upon  being  vigorously  and  powerfully  as- 
sisted. As  soon  as  the  fii-st  efforts  which 
are  making  towards  your  delivery  shall 
tiave  acquired  some  consistency,  our  dearly 
beloved  son,  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Orange,  who  is  in  possession  of  our  entire 
confidence,  and  is  deserving  of  3'.ours,  and 
who  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  our 
intentions,  will  join  you,  put  himself  at 
^our  head,  and,  following  the  steps  of  our 
fUustrious  ancestors,  spare  neither  his 
property  nor  his  life,  in  order  to  assist  with 
you,  and  for  your  sake,  in  bringing  this 
great  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue. 
We  ourselves  also  will  then,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances shall  allow  it,  proceed  to  join 
you.  And  as  we  have  always  considered 
our  own  happiness  and  welfare  as  iiisepa^ 
rably  connected  with  that  of  our  dear 
country,  we  will  then,  after  having  seen 
ycmr  laws  and  privileges  restored/  and 
yourselves  re-established  in  the  possession 
of  those  benefits  which  belong  to  a  free 
^people  under  a  kiwful  government,  make 
our  greatest  and  most  heart-felt  satisfaction 
oonaist  (under  Ihe  Divine  blessing)  in  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good,  and  of 
thfU  prosperity  and  welfare  which  for- 
merly made  our  once  happy  country  an 


object  of  admiration  to  th^  sorromiding 

nations. 

Done  in  the  palace  of  H^mptoii 
Court,  the  %th  of  July,   1799. 
W.  Prince  or  Oranoe.* 

Lord  Duncan*,  naval  commanders-in-chief 
in  the  North  Sea,  was  off  the  Texel 
during  an  engagement  in  which  both  bt( 
public  and  private  afiecticns  were  strongly 
mterested ;  his  eldest  son,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  guards,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  of  the 
highest  promise,  and  worthy  of  such  a 
father,  being  in  the  heat  of  the  battle; 
By  this  time  a  reinforcement  of  five  thoa« 
sand  men  had  arrived.  Our  armaments 
prepared  to  proceed  in  a  southerly.dinsc- 
tion,  to  co-operate  in  assisting  the  real 
patriots  of  Holland  and  reducing  the  enemy, 
having  however  taken  the  precaution  to  for- 
tify the  Helder  more  strongly. 

Meanwhile  ten  thousand  mora  forces 
sailed  for  Holland  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York  set  off  to  take  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  Expecting  the  arrival  both 
of  the  additional  British  >  and  Russian 
troops,  sir  Ralph  continued  at  the  Helder^ 
while  ill  the  mean  time  the  island  of  the 
Texel  was  taken  possession  of  by  oar 
fleets.  The  French  and  Batavian  forces 
making  a  powerful  army,  occupied  a  strong 
position  between  the  Helder  and  Alcmaen 
Their  numbers,  and  the  strength  of  their 
position,  determined  sir  Ralph  to  continue 
on  the  defensive  until  the  arrival  of  the 
powerful  reinforcements,  which  he  with 
certainty  expected.  The  enemy,  under 
general  Brune,  confident  in  their  numbers, 
September  10th,  ventured  an  attack,  and  a 
very  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  pri- 
soners, while  our  loss  amounted  to  two 
hundred.  The  enemy  retired  to  Alcmaer. 
His  royal  highness  landed  in  Holland  on 
the  13tb  of  September,  and  soon  after  the 
Russians,  and  the  third,  embarkation,  con- 
sisting of  10,000  British  troops,  joined  the 
army.  The  army  now  consisted  of  41,000 
men,  and  being  deemed  sufficiently  strong 
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-foi-' ofiensive  operation^,  ai  j^^eoeral  uttack 
was  resolved  on  by  his  highness ;  and  on 
the'  i9tll  every  arrau^emeut  was  made. 
The  army  advanced  in  foiir  columns,  ex- 
tending from  the  right  to  the  left  coast. 
The  column  to  the  extremity  of  the  ri^ht 
coosisied  'chiefly  of  the  Russians  in  twelve 
battalions,  assisted  by  the  7th  light  dra< 
goonSi  and  general  M anners's  bri^^ade,  and 
was  commanded  by  the  Russian  lieutenant- 
general  D^Hermaun,  and  extended  to  the 
sand-hills  on  the  coast  near  the  famous 
Camperdawn,  on  which  lieights  a  column 
of  the  enemy  were  placed  at  a  very  great 
advantage.  The  second,  commanded  by 
lieutenant-general  Dundas,  consisted  of 
twe  squadrons  of  the  1 1th  light  dragoons^ 
two  brigades  of  foot  guards,  and  major- 
general  his  highness  prince  William's 
brigade.  Its  object  was  to  force  the 
enemy's  position  at  Walmenhuyseu  and 
Schoreldam,  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
column  under  lieutenant-general  D'Her« 
mann*  The  third  column,  commanded  by 
lieutenant-general  sir  James  Pulteney  con- 
sisted of  two  squadrons  of  the  11th  light 
dragoons,  major-general  Don's  brigade, 
fund  major-general  Coote's  brigade.  This 
eotumn  was  intended  to  take  possession  of 
Ouds  Carspei  at  the  head  of  the  iiange 
Byke,  a  great  road  leading  to  Alcmaer. 
The  fourth  and  left  column,  under  th^ 
command  of  lievtenant-general  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  consisted  of  two  squadrons 
#f  the  18th  light  dragoons,  major«general 
the  earl  of  Chatham's  brigade,  major-geoeral 
Moore's  brigade,  major-general  the  earl  of 
Cavim's  brigade,  first  battalion  of  British 
rrenadiers  of  the  line,  first  battalioa  of 
Kgfat  infantry  of  the  line»  and  the  2Srd  and 
55th' regiments,  under  colonel  Macdonald, 
was  destined  to  turn  the  enemy's  rigiit  on 
the  Zuyder-Zee.  To  the  attainment  of  theae 
nany  and.  important  objects  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  jMresented  themselves. 
To  the  right,,  where  the  Russians  were  to 
advance^  the  couatry  was*  almost  covered 
with  woods^  especially  near  the  village  of 
Berghen,  where  the  principal  force  of  the 
enemy  was  placed.  The  Russians,  ad* 
^aacin^  with  aa  intrepidity  ths^  owiloobed 


the  powerful  resist^lnde  they  were  to  meet, 
were,  by  their  impetuous  courage,  trans<- 
ported  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  order 
which  would  have  ensured  safety  and  suc- 
cess; and,  after  a  most  valiant  contest, 
obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss. 
Both  the  second  and  third  columns  had 
also  great  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the 
deep  ditches  and  canals  by  which  the  scene 
of  their  operations  was  intersected  ;  the 
second  under  general  Dundas,  after  re^ 
uewing  the  battle  with  considerable  sue** 
cess,  was  at  length  ubh'ged  to  retire.  Lieu-» 
tenant-general  sir  James  Pulteney,  with 
the  third,  efiected  his  object  in  carrying 
by  storm  the  post  of  Ouds  Carspei  at  the 
head  of  the  Lange  Dyke ;  but  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  right  prevented  our  army 
from  profiting  by  this  advantage;  it  be* 
came  expedient  to  withdraw  the  third 
column.  The  same  circumstances  led  to 
the  necessity  of  recalling  the  corps  under 
lieutenant-general  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
who  had  proceeded  without  interruption 
to  Hoorn,  of  which  city  he  had  taken  pos- 
session, together  with  its  garrison.  The 
whole  of  the  army  returned  to  its  former 
position.  The  soldiers  and  officers,  both 
of  Britain  and  Russia,  displayed  a  valour 
and  enterprise  most  boaourabie  to  them- 
selves and  their  respective  countries^ 
though  not  crowned  with  the  success  that, 
from  the  comprehensive  and  able  plan  of 
attack,  was  naturally  and  reasonably  ex- 
pected. As  the  French  and  Batavians 
also  fought  very  gallantly,  the  loss  oo 
both  sides  was  considerable ;  and  several 
officers  of  distinction  were  among  tho 
wounded  and  prisoners. 

The  duke  of  York  was  not  intimidated, 
by  the  adverse  events  of  the  19th  of  Sep^ 
tember,  from  a  design  of  renewing  the  at* 
tack  on  the  enemy  with>  all  possibkh 
expedition*  Animated  at  once  by  all  tha 
hereditary  courage  of  his  family  aod  the 
generosity  of  the  causa  in  which  he  waa 
embarked,  and  trained  ap  in  the  elements' 
e£  war  finder  a  prince  who  rose  with  au^ 
elastio  force  under  misfortune,  he  deter-^ 
mined  not  to  relax  in  the  moat  vigorooa^ 
efibrts  for  bringing  the  Biitiah  aaterinriM 
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in  favor  of  the  tJnited  Provinces,  and  the 
great  commonwealth  of  European  states 
and  nations,  to  a  happy  conclusion.     Nor 
were  several  important  considerations  want* 
ing  to  fortify  the  inclinations  of  the  will 
by    the  authority  of  the  understanding. 
The  expedition,  in    a  military    point  of 
view,  was  wisely  planned.    The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  fleet  bad  been  attended,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way   of  being  still  farther 
attended  with  the  most  prosperous  success ; 
succours  might  be  expected  with  certainty 
from  the  two  gi'eatest  powers  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  just  resentment  and   indignation 
of  the  Dutch  nation,  it  was  not  extravagant 
to  suppose,  would  be  roused  at  last  by  the 
prospect  of  deliverance  from  their  oppres- 
sive invaders. 

If  the  territory  of  the  United  Provinces 
affords  many  advantages  for  defensive  war 
to  the  possessors,  it  offers  some  also  to 
powerful  maritime  invaders.  The  con- 
tiguous districts  of  North  Holland  and 
West  Friesland  are  deeply  peniusulated  by 
the  Haerlemeer,  the  Zuyder-Zee,'  and  the 
German  Ocean  :  and  by  these  means  a 
road  is  opened  to  an  irresistible  naval  force 
a  great  way  into  South  Holland,  where  the 
land  is  almost  every  where  lower  than  the 
sea,  and  crossed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  by  several  small 
rivers  and  a  great  number  of  canals.  The 
harbour  and  arsenal  of  the  Helder  wei*e 
already  reduced.  The  possession  of  one 
other  point  of  land,  together  with  the 
dominion  of  the  adjacent  and  nearly  sur- 
rounding waters,  would  give  the  command 
of  the  peninsula  just  described^  and  pre- 
sent many  advantages  and  opportunities 
for  concerting  measures,  and  co-operating 
with  the  friends  of  the  stadtholder,  in 
Amsterdam,  Haerlem,  Ley  den,  and  other 
cities.  That  point  is  the  narrow  isthmus 
at  ^everwick ;  the  importance  of  which 
does  not  escape  a  military  eye,*  as  will  ap* 
pear  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

The  nature  of  the  country,  intersected 
by  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the 
."tea,  occasioned  a  resemblance  between  the 
mode  in  which  Great  Britain  made  war  on 
the  coast  of  Holland  and  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  Baltic,  the  Archipelago,  and 


othA^  narrow  "seas,  where  the    Russian, 
Swedish,  Turkish,  and  other  flotillas  at- 
tack their  adversaries,  sometimes  at  sea, 
sometimes  at  land.    The  fleet  under  admi- 
ral Mitchell,  consisting  df  the  lighter  ships 
of  war,  and  having  on  board    a  proper 
military  force  and  apparatus,   proceeded 
to  make  captures  at  sea,  and  descents  on 
the  shore.      On  the  12th  of  September, 
captain  Portlock,  of  the  sloop  Arrow,  and 
captain  Bolton  of  the  Wolverene,  near  the 
Fly  Island,  or  Vlie  Island,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  a  few  miles  from 
the  Texel,  took  a  Dutch  ship  and  bri^ 
of  superior  force.    They  hdd  to  turn  to 
windward,  towards  the  enemy,  against  a 
strong  lee  tide,  during   which   time  they 
were  exposed  to    the  raking'  fire  of  the 
ship,  which  they  afterwards  found  to  be 
the   Batavian    republican    guardship,    de 
Draak,  mounting  29  guns.   They  anchored'! 
at  the  Fly  Island  on  the  15th,  when  captain 
Portlock,    the    first   in    command,    sent 
captain  Bolton  to  take  possession   of  the 
Batavian   republican   ship,   the    Dolphin, 
riding  at  anchor  close  to  the  town  of  the 
Fly.    The  ship,  on  the  approach  of  th^ 
English,  hoisted  the  Orange  colours  ;  and 
the  same  step  was  taken  in  the  island.     A 
person  came  from  the  municipality,  with  sl 
request  to  captain  Bolton  to  surrender  the 
place  to  the  government  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  which  request,  by  the  authority 
of  admiral  Mitchell,  was  without  hesitation 
complied  with. 

On  the  3Ist,  admiral  Mitchell,  with  a 
squadron  of  frigates,  and  other  armed  ships 
and  bomb  vessels,  came  to  anchor  ofiT  £u-^ 
chuysen  ;  when  a  boat  came  off  from  that 
town  wearing  Orange  cockades ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  admiral  went  on 
shore,  attended  by  the  captains.  Tliey 
were  received  by  all  the  inhabitants  with 
every  testimony  of  joy  at  their  deliverance^ 
from  their  tyrannical  government,  and  the 
highest  expressions  of  loyalty  ^d  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Orange.  The  admiral 
proceeded  to  the  stadthouse,  and  summon- 
ing all  the  old  and  faithful  burgomasters, 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  to  the  Bataviau 
republic,  reinstated  them  in  the  magi^tnvC:j, 
until  instructions  should  be  received  from 
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the  prince  of  OraDge.  At  the  disstfliition 
of  the  municipality,  aad  the  reinstatement 
of  the  old  magistrates,  the  inhabitants. sur- 
rounding the  stadthouse  expressed  their  joy 
by  loud  acclamations.  A  party  of  theih 
at  the  same  time  cut  down  the  tree  of 
liberty,  which  they  instantly  burned.  All 
tbfi^  was  done  in  the  most  quiet  and  regular 
manner.  M eidenblick,  Lemmer,  and  other 
towns  observed  the  same  condu.ct,  and  ex- 
pressed the  same  diapositioots  with  those  of 
Euchuysen. 

The  British  cause  was  farther  strength* 
'  ened  and  encouraged  by  a  reinforcement 
of  Russians,  consisting  of  upwards  of  four 
thousand  men,  which  landed  at  the  Helder 
OD  the  momioe  of  the  26tb  ^of  September, 
and  immediately  marched  forward  to  join 
the  mjBia  army.     « 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  sole 
eiuse  of  suspended  operation,  having  in 
some  measure  subsided,  the  British  army 
'was  again  put  in  motion,  and  on  the  morn* 
.  ing  of  the  2Dd  of  October  an  attack  com- 
menced on  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line. 
A  severe   and   obstinate    action    ensued, 
which  lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
the  same  hour  at  night   The  right  wing 
of  the  British  army  was  commanded  by 
sir  RaFph  Abercrombie  the  centre  division 
by  general  Dundas,  and  the  left  wing  by 
major-general  Burrard :  all  of  whom  great- 
ly distinguished  themselves  on  this  day  by 
their  cool  courage  and  excellent  conduct. 
The  first  impression  was  madeon  the  adverse 
line  by  the  right  wing  of  our  army ;  the  next 
by  the  centre,  and  lastly,  the  left  wins  also 
overcame  atl  resistance.    The  eneni v  bei  ng 
entirely  defeated,  retired  in  the  night  from 
the  positions  which  they  had  occupied  on 
the  fjange  Dyke,  the  Koe  Dyke  at  Bergen, 
and  on  the  extensive  range  of  sand-hills 
between  this  last  place  and  Egmont-oprZee. 
According  to  some  accounts,  they  not  only 
destroyed  the  bridges,  buL.bnrned  all  the 
-villages  in  their  retreat.    They  attempted 
to  get  into  Alcmaer,  but  the  inhabitants 
relbsed   thesn    entrance,  and    fired  upon 
them,  which  obliged  them  to  continue  their 
retreat  farther  to  the  southward.    On  the 
night  after  the  battle  the  British  troops 
lay  OD  their  arms  :  and  on  the  3rd  of  Octo*- 


ber,  moved  forward  and  occapied  the 
positions  0/ the  Lai^e  Dyke,  Alcmaer,  Ber* 
gen,  £gmont-op-lloof  and  Egmotit-op-Zee. 
The  enemy's  force  was  computed  to  be 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  of  which 
by  far  the  greater  part  were  French.  The 
duke  of  York,  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  action  of  the  2nd  of  October,  bestows 
warm  and  liberal  praise  on  the  whole  army 
under  his  command.  **  Under  the  Divine 
Providence,''  says  his  royal  highness,  **  this 
signal  victory  obtained  over  the  enemy  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  animated  and  persever- 
ing exertions  which  have  been,  at  all  times, 
the  characteristics  of  the  British  soldier, 
and  which,  on  no  occasion,  were  ever  ^ore 
eminently  displayed  :  nor  has  it  often  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  general  tg  have  3uch  just 
cause  of  acknowledgment  for  distinguished 
support.  I  cannot,  in  snflBcient  terms,  ex- 
press the  obligations  I  owe  to  general  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  and  lieutenant-generaf 
Dundas,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  their  respective  columns;  whose 
success  is,  in  no  small  degree,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  personal  exertions  and  ex- 
ample: the  former  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him.**  Very  distinguished  praise  is 
also  bestowed  by  his  highness  on  colonel 
Macdonald,  lord  Paget,  major-general 
Coote,  general  sir  James  Pulteney,  and' 
many  other  officers. 

The  loss  sustained  by  tlie  enemy  exceed- 
ed 4000  men  killed,  about  three  hundred' 
prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
great  many  tumbrils.  But  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  British  armyi^  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  about  2300  men. 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  troops^  from- 
the  difficulties  and  fatigues. they  hadto  en- 
counter; prevented  the  British  commander 
from  taking  that  advantage  of  the  enemy *a 
retreat,  which  in  any  other  country,  and 
under  any  other  cnrcumstanoes,  would  have 
been  the  consequences  of  the  operatieneof 
the  3nd  of  October. 

The  French  general  Imving  with  great 
prudence  taken  post  at  the  narrow  isthmus, 
above  mentioned,  between  Beverwtck  and 
the  Zu^der-Zee,  the  duke  of  York  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  force  him  from  thence, 
before  he  should  have  an  oppwtunity  of 
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gtrengthening  by  works  the  short  and  very 
defensible  line  which  he  occupied,  and  to 
oblige  him  still  farther  to  retire  before  he 
could  be  joined  by  the  reinforcements, 
which,  he  was  informed,  were  upon  their 
march.  Preparatively,  therefore,  to  a  gene* 
ral  and  forward  movement^  he  ordered  the 
lidvanced  posts  which  the  army  had  taken 
up  on  the  3rd  in  front  of  Alcmaer,  and  the 
other  places  already  mentioned,  to  be  push- 
ed forward,  which  was  done,  accordingly, 
on  the  4th.  At  first  little  opposition  was 
shewn,  and  the  British  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  the  villages  of  Scberraer* 
noorn.  Archer,  Sloot,  Limmen,  Baccum, 
and  of  a  position  on  the  sand-hills,  ne^r 
Wyck-op-Zee.  The  column,  consisting  of 
the  Russian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
roajor-generai  D'Essen,  in  endeavouring  to 
gain  a  height  in  front  of  their  intended  ad- 
vanced post  at  Baccum  (which  was  material 
to  the  security  of  that  point)  was  vigorously 
opposed  ;  by  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy, 
which  obliged  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  to 
move  up  for  the  support  of  that  colutnit 
with  the  reserve  of  his  corps. 

The  enemy,  on  their  part,  advanced  their 
virhole  force.  The  action  became  general 
along  the  whole  line  from  Limmen  to  the 
sea,  and  was  maintained  on  both  sides  until 
night,  when  the  Batavian  and  French  army 
retired,  leaving  the  British  in  the  field  of 
battle.  This  conflict  was  as  severe  as  any 
of  those  that  had  been  fought  since  the  ar- 
rival of  our  troops  in  Holland,  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  engaged,  attended 
with  as  great  a  loss.  Of  the  British  900 
were  killed  or  wounded,  of  the  Russians 
not  less  than  1?00.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  also  very  great  in  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  which  fell  into  our  hands  to 
the  number  of  500.  The  post  to  which  the 
British  army  directed  its  march  was 
Haerlem.  But  intelligence  was  receiv- 
ed from  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  action, 
that  the  enemy^  who  had  been  just  rein- 
forced bv  6000  infantry,  had  strengthened 
the  position  of  Beverwick,  and  thrown  up 
verv  strong  works  in  its  rear :  and,  that  they 
bad  stationed  a  large  force  at  Fjirmirind, 
in  an  almost  inaccessible  position,  covered 
by  an  inundated  country ;  the  debouchib 
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from  which  were  s<rong)y  fortified,  and  in 
the  bands  of  the  enemy  ^  and  ftirther  still, 
that,  as  our  army  advanced  this  corps  was 
placed  in  our  rear. 

Intelfigence  being  received  of  all  these 
circumstances,  the  British  commander 
naturally  paused.  The  obstacles  eniime-^ 
rated  might  have  beeta  overcome  by  the  per- 
severing courageof  the  troops  under  hiscom* 
mand,  had  not  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
ruined  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  total 
want  of  the  necessary  supplies,  arising  from 
the  above  causes,  presented  additional  dif* 
ficulties,  which  demanded  the  most  serioua 
consideration.  The  duke  of  York,  thera^ 
fore,  having  maturely  weighed  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand was  placed,  thought  it  adviseable^ 
wi^h  the  concurrence  of  general  Ab^ir*^ 
orombie,  and  the  lientenant^enerals  of  tha 
army,  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  this  ad^ 
vanced  position  to  their  former  station  at 
Schagenbrng :  from  whence^  on  the  9th  of 
October,  his  royal  highness  dispatched  his 
secretary,  colonel  Brownrig,  to  London,  in 
order  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Holland^  and  toreceiv^ 
his  majesty's  farther  instructions. 

The  colonel  soon  returned  to  the  army, 
with  orders  for  its  immediate  evacuation 
from  Holland.  Transports  were  sent  for 
this  purpose,  and  works  were  thrown  up  on 
the  commanding  heights  of  Keck-down,  to 
cover  the  re^mbarkation  of  our  troops. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  harassed  our 
line  of  defence  at  Schagenbrug,  by  daily 
thongh  partial  attacks  ;  the  most  serious 
of  which  was  that  which  was  made  by 
general  Daendels  in  person^  That  general, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  attacked  the  right 
wing  of  the  British  forces  upon  an  advanced 
post  near  Winckle,  under  the  command  of 
prince  William'  of  Gloucester,  with  6000 
men  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  ^endeavouring 
to  force  this  post  by  every  exertion.  To 
resist  this  formidable  attack  the  prince  had 
only  1200  men,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon ; 
yet  he  obliged  the  Dutch  General  to  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  800  men  killed,  and  one 
French  general.  But*  general  Daendels 
being  almost  immediately  reinforced  by 
4000  Dutch  troops,  the  prince  of  Gloucester 
3ji 
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was  under  the  naeessity  of  falling  back'to 
Cohoro.  The  loss  of  the'  English  in  thts 
action  did  not  Exceed  three  killed  and 
about  twelve  wounded.  The  prince^ 
during  the  action^  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  ;  but  he  receiYed  no  iojary  himself, 
though  exposed  to  the  greatest  personal 
danger,  under  a  heavy  fire,  being  frequently 
in  the  frotit  of  the  line,  animating  the  ex* 
ertions^f  his  troops  by  his  examine; 

The  ^'ffoTts  of  our  tiaval  force  in  the 
Znyder-ZeO)  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
Dutch  coast  were  continued  during  these 
fransactionsottciand  with  unabated  activity* 
Many  gun-^ata,  and  several  light  ^hips  of 
war,  -were  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and  an 
attadcon  the  1 1th  of  October,  on  the  town 
of  LfCmmer,  vas  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
British  sailors  and  marines  under  the  com* 
mand  of  captain  Boorder,  of  the  Wolverene 
boihb-ship.  On  the  17th  of  October,  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  was  concluded  between 
the  captain-general  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
army,  and  the  generals  Brune  and  Daen* 
dels.  It  was  agreed  that  all  jirisoiiars 
should  be  given  up  o»1>oth  aides,  and  that 
as  the  price  of  permission  to  the  British 
troops  to  re-embark  on  bodrd  their  trans- 
ports without  molestation,  ^000  of  the 
seamen,  prisoners  in  England,  whether 
French  or  Batavians,  should  obtain  their 
Nberty.  The  combined  English  and  Rus- 
sian army  was  to  evacuate  Holland  before 
the  end  of  November.  No  time  was  lost 
in  the  embarkation  of  the  British  and 
Russian  troops»  who  were  accompanied 
on  their  voyage  to  England  by  2000  Dutch 
loyalists.  The  Russians  wer6  landed  and 
q uartered  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

The  retreat  of  the  army  of  the  duke  of 
York  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  by  the  fleet  of  admiral  Mit- 
t:hell  and  by  the  abandonment  of  the  islets 
4ind  of  the  p«rt  of  Lemmer. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recapitulate 
within  the  limits  of  a  compendious  nar- 
ratrve,  the  causes  which  retarded  the  union 
of  the  four  English  and  Russian  divisions, 
which  had  hindered  the  duke  of  York  from 
profiting  by  the  success  of  the  first  debark- 
ation, so  skilfully  executed  under  thecpim- 
a^and  of  general  Abercrombie. 


It  eaoutft  be  asserted  that  unforeseen 
misfortunes,  or  the  inadvertencies  of  the 
allies  were  the  only,  dr  even  the  principal 
causes  of  general  Brune's  success.  His 
plan  of  defence  was  judicious  and  able; 
and  he  had  no  occasion  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign  to  change  his  first  disposi- 
tion, ^  circumstance  which  in  defensive 
war,is  the  best  proof  of  military  skill.  The 
excellence  of  his  arrangements  was  evinced 
by  the  trivial  nature  of  the  advantages  which 
the  duke  of  York  obtained  from  the  battle 
of  Bergen  and  Egmont-op-Zee.  The  dis- 
positions before  and  after  the  action,  the 
correspondence  in  the  attacks,  and  the 
skilful  mancenvres  of  generals  Abercombie 
and  Diindas,  succeeded  indeed  against  the 
most  obstinate  resistance  recorded  in  his- 
tory, and  against  the  most  serious  and 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  present- 
ed by  the  positions  of  the  enemy  and  the 
mature  of  the  ground. 

Yet  at  the  trivial  distance  of  two  leagues 
Iran  the  field  of  battle,  a  position  parallel 
to  the  first  and  nearly  impregnable,  check- 
ed the  progress  of  the  victorious  army. 
The  French  general  already  prepared  to 
support  the  defences  of  his  third  line,  at- 
tacked upon  an  extended  front  still  more 
favorable  to  his  manceuvres,  obtained  in 
his  turn  a  decided  advantage  over  an  enemy 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting,  or  of 
perishing  for  want  of  sustenance. 

In  this  manner  terminated  a  maritime  ex- 
pedition, the  most  considerable  which  had 
been  attempted  by  any  modern  nation  ;  and 
which  was  designed  to  be  productive  of  the 
most  important  influence  on  the  general 
aspect  of  the  war,  and  the  situation  of' 
Europe.  The  circumstance  which  above 
all  others  occasioned  the  misfortunes  at- 
tending the  expedition,  was  the  apathy  and 
the  total  indifi*erence  of  the  Dutch  nation. 
The  capture  of  the  Russian  general  D'Her- 
mann,  whose  abilities  had  obtained  him  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  troops,  and  the 
subsequent  misunderstandings  among  the 
coQimanders  were  extremely  unpropitious 
to  the  allied  cause.  As  it  too  frequently 
happens  in  ansuccessful  enterprises,  the  dii^ 
ferent  parties  interested  expressed  their  cha- 
grin by  reciprocal  charges  of  misconduct; 
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bnt  the  impartial  inquirer  will  find,  in  the  troops,  deserve  the  warmett  approba- 
plan  of  the  campaign,  and  the  execution  tion,  and  put  to  shame  the  Tulgar  and 
of  the  manceuTres,  bat  little  to  condemn,  malignant  calumnies  which  aTarice,  eory, 
while  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  malice  have  so  actively  and  so  success- 
find  the  discipline   and  bravery  of   the  fully  endeavoured  to  circulate^ 
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Rroceedin^s  of  Buonaparte  m  Egypt — Insurrection  at  Cairo — The  French  General 
proceeds  on  his  Expedition  to  Syria — Siege  and  Massacre  of  Jqffa-^  Assault  of  Acre 
and  its  Galtaat  Defence  by  sir  Sidney  Smitli — Discomfiture  and  Retreat  of  Euonapairte 
— Deplorable  situation  of  the  French  Army — Clandestine  Flight  of  Buonaparte  from 
the  Shores  of  Egypt. 


M  ilROM  a  scene  of  warfare  adjacent  to 
m^'  the  shores  of  England,  and  almost 
wirthin  the  immediate  observation  of  the 
parents,  the  wives  and  the  orphans  whom 
It  reduced  to  penury  and  despair,  our 
attention  is  called  to  a  distant  theatre  of 
bostih'ty,  still  more  destructive  of  the 
human  race,  and  equally  important  in  its 
results.  >  The  details  of  the  second  cam- 
paign in  £g[ypt  derive  additional  and  pecu- 
liar interest  from  the  character  of  him  to 
whom  its  direction  was  committed :  an 
.individual  whom  even  his  dispassionate 
adversaries  will^icknowledge  to  have  been 
endowed  with  splendid  talents,  and  who 
was  actuated  by  passions  which  animated 
him  to  their  full  exertion  and  display. 
Active,  restless,  and  adventurous,  his  mind 
was  always  employed  in  the  formation  of 
jsome  enterprise  which  might  conduce  to 
his  own  triumph,  or  the  glory  of  the  state. 
Thoughtful,  penetrating,  and  inventive,  he 
possessed  an  unrivalled  power  of  rapid 
and  decisive  observation  :  he  displayed  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
and  was  equally  distinguished  by  the  fer- 
tility of  his  expedients,  and  the  boldness  of 
his  designs.  The  atrocity  of  his  character 
was  pot  less  remarkable  than  the  vigor  of 
his  mind ;  nor  was  he  restrained  in  the 
gratification  of  his  rapacity  or  ambition, 
by  any  principles  of  religion  or  any  fteKngs 
of  humanity.^ 


He  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army^ 
which,  with  the  marines  and  volunteers  by 
whom  it  had  been  augmented^  amounted 
to  50,000  men  composed  of  the  best  troops 
of  Europe,  accustomed  to  victory;  con- 
fident in  their  own  prowess,  and  in  the 
military  skill  and  good  conduct  of  their 
generals.  To  turn  the  fortune  of  war,  to  . 
convince  such  men,  that  though  their  en- 
thusiasm had  led  them  to  exhibit  prodigies 
of  valor,  on  the  Po,  the  Adtia,  and  the 
Adige,  there  were  troops  prepared  to  dis- 
pute with  them  the  palm  of  victory,  and 
capable  of  setting  bounds  to  the  enterprises 
of  their  leader,  was  reserved  for  the  generals 
and  the  soldiers  of  England.*  If  Buonaparte 
animated  his  men,  by  telling  them  that  they 
would  be  distinguished  among  their  coun- 
trymen, as  having  served  in  the  army  of 
Italy,  higher  honours  must  be  awarded  to 
their  conquerors. 

The  situation  of  Buonaparte  in  £g3rpt 
after  taking  possession  of  (Jairo,  was  such 
as  required  and  displayed  all  the  resources 
of  his  genius  and  address.  He  was  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  and  being,  by  the  late 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  deprived  of 
the  protection  and  the  succours,  on  which 
he  had  relied,  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  he  should  remain  on  terms  of 
amity  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
He  not  only  therefore  issued  proclamations 
similar  to  those  which  be  had  circulated 
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on  his  first  arrival  in  Egypt,  and  conformed 
to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people, 
but  enjoined  his  troops  to  follow  his  ex^ 
ample,  and  denounced  the  punishment  ;of 
death  on  every  act  of  depredation  or  ex=- 
tortion.      "  The  Roman  legions,"  said  he, 
**  protected .  all  religions.     You  will  find 
here   usages  different  from  those  of  Eu- 
rope.    You  will  reconcile  them  to  your* 
selves  by  custona.**    To  secure  the  kiud 
offices  ofthe  natives  he  repeated  his  decla- 
rations that   he   came  as  their  deliverer 
from  every  kind  of  oppression.     To  in- 
gratiate himself  iu   the   friendly   opinion 
of  the  bashaw  of  Egypt,  he  represented 
himself  as  united  in  policy  and  interest 
with  the   porte,  for  the  purpose  of  chas- 
tising the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the 
beys.      "  You    know,"   said    he,    to   the 
bashaw,   "  that  the  French  nation  is  the 
only  ally  which  the'  sultan  has  in  Europe. 
Come  then,  and  meet  me,  and  curse  along 
with  me  the  in^pious  race  of  beys."     He 
observed  the  same  accommodating  maxims 
as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  general 
design  in  the  organization  of  the  Egyptian 
government.  Conformably  with  the  French 
model,  a  general  assembly  was  to  be  held 
at  Cairo  of  the  chief  men  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  into  which  Egypt  was  divided. 
There  vvere  also    provincial   assemblies  ; 
and  the  French  generals  who  Commanded 
in   the  provinces,  were  ordered   to  make 
choice  of  such  members  ;is  had  most  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  and  were  most 
distinguished  fu*    their  talents  and  their 
kindness    to    the    French.      Deputations 
were  appointed  from  each  province  con- 
sisting tof  three  lawyers,  three  merchants, 
and  three  cheiks  or  chiefs  of  the  Arabs, 
to  form  a  divan  or  national  council. 

The  conduct  of  Buonaparte  was  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  deceive  the  natives  ; 
but  that  common  sense  which  nature  has 
dispensed  to  the  whole  human  race,  came 
to  their  assistance.  They  were  led  to 
suspect  that,  amidst  his.  professions  of 
friendship  and  of  tenderness  for  their  feel- 
ings, his  grand  and  ultimate  object  was 
the  establishment  of  the  absojute  as- 
cendancy of  France.  Their  conjectures 
were  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  an 


order,  **  that  the  whole  ot  the  Inhabitants 
of  Egypt  should  wear  the  tri-coloured 
l^ockade,  and  that  all  the  Egyptian  Tessels 
navigating  the  Nile,  should  hoist  the  tri- 
coloured  flag."  The  enunciation  of  this 
order  was  not  attended  by  any  immediate 
indications  of  discontent.  The  country 
wore  an  appears^nce  of  tranquillity  and 
of    submission   to    the   conquerors  :    the 

Eeople  were  supposed  t6  be  accustomed 
y   little  and  little  to  the  new  forms  of 
government.    The  notables  deputed  by  the 
different  provinces   assembled  at  Cairo; 
the  cheik  Abdallah  Kaskaoni,  assuming 
the  rank  of   president,  and   Mooge   and 
Berthollet     exercising    the    functions    of 
commissaries  of  the  French  government. 
They  deliberated    with  the  affectation  of 
temper  and  dignity  on  the  establishment 
and  division    of  taxes,   on  the    final  or- 
ganization of  the  legislative   bodies,  and 
on  yarious  subjects  of  general  police  and 
administration.    In  the  midst,  however,  of 
their  futife    and    ludicrous    proceedings, 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  clamor  and  the 
violence  of  a  dangerous  insurrection.     A 
combined  revolt  was  attempted  iu  various 
quarters  of  the  city  and  in  its  immediate 
environs.     General  Dupuis,  who«was  sent 
with  a^  regiment  of  dragoons  to  suppress 
the  insurgents,  fell  a  victim  to  their  rage, 
and  4500  of  the  malcontents   were  slain 
before  tranquillity  was    restored.      They* 
seized  upon  and  stabbed  or  strangled  every 
Frenchman  whom  they  found  in  the  streets ; 
the  house  of  Caffarelli,  the  commandant 
general  was  surrounded,  and  its  defenders 
massacred.     The  generate  was  beat  ;  the 
French  flew    to  arms :    Buonaparte  col- 
lected in  the  city  several  battalions,  and 
directed  all  his  efforts  against  the  mosques  in 
which  the  Turks  had  fled  for  refuge.  These 
were  attacked  with  all  the  ardor  of  ven- 
geance, and   defended  with  the  obstinacy 
of  despair.     The  general  of  artillery,  Dom- 
martin,  commenced  a  heavy  bombardment 
on  the  mosques  and  edifices,  from  which 
the  Turkish  ftre  was  directed,  and  from 
which  showers  of  stones  were  cast  forth 
to  a  considerable  distance  and  in  all  di- 
rections.    The  citadel  opened  upon  the 
town,  and  chiefly  upon  the  ^rand  mosque, 
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where  the  texpfosioD  of  the  borobe  called 
forth  one  general  cry  c(  affright  and  horror. 
The  gates  were  forced,  and  the  French 
made  an  horrible  carnage  of  all  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  Tfie  general  summoned 
these  unfortunate  persons  to  deliver  up 
their  keys^  but  tliey  returned  no  answer, 
continued  to  fight  with  blind  and  desperate 
fury,  and  were  nearly  all  put  to  the  sword* 
The  whole  of  the"  next  day  was  past  ia 
the  repetition  of  the  sanoe  sanguinary 
scenes  ;  and,  several  of  the  French  having 
been  deliberately  shot,  every  Turk  who 
co4ild  be  found  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge- 
ful fury  of  the  soldiers.  The  loss  of  the 
^  French  was  estimated  in  these  two  days  at 
400  men  ;  that  of  the  Turks  at  more  than 
50|00.  On  the  third  day  order  and  tranquilli^ 
t^were  re-established  in  the  city  of  Cairo, 
several  armed  bodies  of  insurgents  hoping 
U>  escape,  sallied  out  from  the  city,  but 
were  pursued  by  the  cavalry  ;  and  those 
whom  the  French  were  unable  to  destroy 
or  detain,  were  captured  and  plundered  by 
the  Arabs. 

Tliese  testimonies  of  general  disaffection, 
were  highly  unpropitious  to  the  views  of 
Buonaparte,  and  could  not  be  contem-. 
plated  without  serious  apprehension  of 
danger.  He  had  also  reason  to  be  chagrined 
at  the  failure  of  his  endeavors  to  impose 
upon  the  Turkish  government,  when  he 
was  informed  of  a  treaty  which  the  sultan< 
had  concluded  with  Russia,,  and  of  the 
correspondent  movements  of  the  bashaws. 
In  conformity  with  the  hostile  views  of 
the  porte,  ])jezzar  Oglbiiy  bashaw  (or 
pacha)  of  St.  John  D'Acre,  in  Syria,  had 
offered  refuge  to  Ibrahim  Bey,  when  he 
fled  before  the  French  general,  and  had 
stnce  assembled  a  numerous  force,  of  which 
the  destination  was  unknown.  That  he 
might  oblige  the  bashaw  to  act  decisively, 
Buonaparte  demanded  that  he  should  dis- 
miss Ibrahim  Bey  and  his  mamelukes. 
To  this  requisition  Djezzar  made  no  re- 
ply, and  expressed  the  resentment  of  his 
sovereign  and  himself,  by  putting  the 
French  who  were  at  Acre  in  irons. 

The  French  general  was  convinced  that 
f»o  formidable  an  enemy  must  be  subdued, 
or  that  his  enterprise  must  finally  fail  of 


success.  But,  before  ke  eeuld  leave 
I^pt,  without  extreme  danger,,  it  waa 
necessary  that  be  should  provide  for  its^ 
defence  against  the  disaffected  Arabs,  and 
against  those  foreign  enemies  firom  whom 
he  expected  an  attack.  In  adopting  4hi» 
precaution,  he  was  Beither  aided  by 
places  of  strength*  already  built,  nor  by 
those  large  rivers  and  those  narrow  defiles 
which  are  calculated  for  the  defence  or 
mountainous  countries.  Having  no  other 
dependence  than  his  military  force,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  erecting  fortified  posts 
in  different  parts,  to  awe  the  inhabitants 
and  protect  his  troops.  Grand  Cairo  was 
the  intended  centre  of  his  military  opera* 
tions  and  ^the  seat  of  government,  and  to 
its  defence  and  security  his  attention  was 
peculiarly  directed.  He  constructed  ma- 
gazines on  the  Nile^and  formed  on  thait 
river  a  marine  force  for  the  protectioit 
of  them  and  of  his  convoys.  Alexandria: 
being  the  chief  emporium  of  Egyptian  com- 
merce, he  endeavored  to  strengthen  aod^ 
restore  its  communications,  and  to  pre* 
serve  a  communication  between  its  port' 
and  Ramanich  on  the  western  branch  or 
the  Deka  ;  a  town  which  he  selected  as^ 
the  centre  of  his  operations  on  the  Lower 
Nile  and  on  the  coast.  Hb  provided  so 
far  as  his  force  would  permit  for  the  de*- 
fence  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  and  of  Suez,  which  he 
designed  fcp  his  port  of  shelter  and  com- 
munication on  the  Red  sea.  As  soon  as 
he  had  finally  determined  on  the  expe* 
ditien  against  Djezzar  Racha,  he  erected\ 
posts  and  established  magazines  at  eon^ 
venient  places  near  the  Syrian  frontier. 

Having  made  these  preparations  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  establishment  in  Egypt; 
and  aware  that  promptitude  at  the  present 
crisis  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bis 
safety,  he  began  his  march  towards  St. 
John  D'Acre,  at  the  opening  of  the  year, 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  commanded 
under  himself,  by  generals  Kleber,  Reg^ 
nier,  Bon,  and  Lasnes.  The  rapidity  of 
his  measures  was  still  further  accelerated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  definitive  treaty  be- 
tween Turkey,  England,  and  Rpssia. 
H[is  plan  of  operations  was  in  the  same 
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spirit  with  hb  bold  and  masterly  conduct^ 
during;  the  si^e  and  blockade  of  Mantaa 
in  1796.  At  that  period  a  formidable 
Austrian  army  was  advancing  from  the 
Tyrol  to  raise  the  'siege.  Had  the  French 
army  which  covered  the  siege  awaited  their 
approach,  and  given  them  battle  near  Mati-* 
4ua,  a  sortie  from  the  garrison  might  have 
decided  the  action  in  favor  of  the  Austriaus. 
Influenced  by  this  consideration  Buona- 
parte with  his  covering  ariny  advanced  to  a 
considerable  distance,  northward  from 
Mantua,  beat  the  Austrian  army,  and  re- 
turned to,  and  carried  the  siege  of  that 
•city. 

After  his  departure  from  Cairo  about 
eight  days  were  expended  in  crossing  the 
desert,  and  in  this  march,  he  lost  a  great 
number  of  men  and  horses  from  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  provisions,  the  scanti- 
Jiess  of*  water,  and  the  hostih'ty  of  the 
Arabs.  He  took  possession  of  Larissa» 
commonly  called  £I-Arisch,  a  town  of  con* 
^iderable  trade  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
river  Peneus,  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, '  and  adorned  by  several  mosques, 
for  the  use  of  the  votaries  of  the  Mahometan 
religion,  into  which  place  Djezzar  Pacha 
had  thrown  for  its  defence  2000  men.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  a  detachment  under 
general  Le  Grange,  which  had  preceded  the 
commaader-in'K:hief  with  the  main  army, 
advanced  with  rapidity  across  the  foun- 
tains of  sand  which  command  £I-Arisch, 
where  be  took  his  position  and  placed  his 
artillery.  The  village  of  Ei-Artsch  being 
carried  by  the  bayonet,  the  enemy  took  re- 
fuge in  the  fortress,  but  with  so  much  pre- 
cipitation and  confusion,  that  in  barricadoing 
the  gates,  they  shut  out  200  men  who  were 
put  to  the  sword  or  made  prisoners.  On 
the  18th  of  February,  the  main  army  oc- 
cupied a  position  before  £i-Arisch.  Buo- 
naparte ordered-  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
castle  to  be  cannonaded,  and  a  breach  being 
effected  summoned  the  place  to  surrender. 
The  garrison  was  composed  of  Arnautes, 
and  Maugrabins,  rude  barbarians  destitute 
of  leaders,  and  uninformed  in  any  of  the 
principles  of  war.  They  returned  for  an- 
^  swer,  that  it  was  their  wish  to  evacuate  the 
fort  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  to 


take  refuge  in  Acre.  Influenced  by  their 
entreaties,  Buonaparte  delayed  the  assault : 
but  at  length  on  the  20th  of  February  the 
garrison  surrendered  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  retire  to  Baydel  by  the  desert. 
A  few  of  the  Maugrabins  entered  into  the 
French  service. 

The  artillery  requistte  for  the  siege  of 
Acre  could  only  be  conveyed  "by  sea,  and 
Buonaparte  directed  admiral  Perr^e^  to 
convey  it  from  Alexandria  to  Jaffa,  and  to 
cruise  before  the  latter  place  till  he  should 
receive  further  instructions. 

The  secresy  and  promptitude  of  the  first 
preparations  for  the  incursion  into  Syria^ 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Turkish  of- 
ficers. Unaccustomed  to  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion or  promptitude  of  design,  they  were 
confounded  by  the  celerity  of  the  in^'aders' 
movements ;  and  the  measures  by  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  avert  the  in^>endine^ 
triumph  of  their  enemies  were  tardily  and 
feebly  prosecuted. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  having  been  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  squadron  ix^  the 
Archipelago,  was  afterwards  instructed  to 
hasten  to  Alexandria,  which  he  bombarded 
on  the  3rd  of  February.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  the  pacha 
of  Syria,  wbo,  previous  to  his  arrival,  had 
determined  to  abandon  the  defence  of  St. 
John  D'Acre,  aud  bad  prepared  for  tlie 
transportation  of  his  women  and  bis  trea- 
sure. He  immediately  sought  refuge  in  the 
road  of  Gaiffa,  his  household  and  himself 
being  received  on  board  the  Tig«r,  the 
Theseus,  and  the  Concord  frigate* 

The  French  array  continued  its  paioful 
journey  through  the  desert,  and  proceeded 
in  divisions,  succeeding  eftch  other  at  the 
distance  of  one  and  two  daya'  marcti,  lest 
the  wells  should  be  exhausted.  It  is  ho- 
possible  to  describe  the  privations  which 
they  endured;  or  the  di€9cuUies opposed 
to  the  regular  maroh  of  the  infantry  and 
horse.  General  Kleber  with  his  divisioit 
was  bewildered  by  his  guides;  the  two 
divisions  which  he  preceded  were  deceived 
by  the  traces  of  the  first ;  aud  it  was  not 
till  48  liours  had  elapsed  that  the  army 
after  sustaining  a  devouring  thirst,  arrived 
at  Kaa  Jounesse,   the  nearest  village   ol 
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Palestine,  left  thedesert,  and  beheld  before 
thetn  the  cultivated  plain  of  Gaza.  Having 
defeated  a  corps  of  cavalry  commanded  by 
Abdallah  Pacha,  they  obtained  possession 
of  the  village,  of  several  prisotiers,  and  of  all 
the  magazines. 

It  was  at  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  that 
Buonaparte  experienced  the  first  serious 
and  formidable  resistance.  Tins  town  is  a 
sea-port  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  between 
which  and  Damietta  the  whole  extent  of 
surface  is  wild  and  barren.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  without  a  ditch,  and  de- 
fended by  strong  towers  provided  with  can- 
non. Trenches  were  opened,  batteries  erect- 
ed, and  apracticablebreachmadeinthe  wall. 
Notwithstanding  two  desperate  sorties,  and 
every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  garrison 
which  amounted  to 4000  men,  the  assault  suc- 
ceeded. According  totbetestimony  of  sirRo* 
bert  Wilson,  who  served  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  fly- 
ing into  the  mosques,  and  imploring  mercy 
from  their  pursuers,  were  granted  their  lives. 
^*-Let  it  be  well  remembered,"  he  proceeds, 
"  that  an  exasperated  army  in  the  moment  of 
revenge,  when  the  laws  of  war  justified  their 
rage,  yet  heard  the  voice  of  pity,  received 
its  impression,  and  proudly  refused  to  be 
any  longer  the  executioners  of  an  unresist- 
ing enemy.**  Three  days  afterwards  if  we 
may  confide  in  the  narrative  of  sir  Robert, 
Buonaparte  who  had  expressed  much  re- 
sentment at  the  compassion  manifested  by 
his  troops,  and  determined  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  maintenance  and  care  of  3800  pri- 
soners, ordered  them  to  be  marched  to  a 
risii^gronnd  near  Jaffa,  where  a  division  of 
Frtnch  infantry  formed  against  them. 
When  theTnrksliad  entered  within  the  fatal 
linev  and  the  mournful  preparations  were 
completed,  the  signal  gun  fired.  Volleys 
of  inusqnetry  and'  grape  instantly  played 
against  them,  and  Buonaparte,  who  had 
been  r^ardingthe  scene  through  a  teles- 
cope, when  he  saw  the  smoke  ascending 
could  not  restrain  his  joy,  but  broke  out 
into  exclamations  of  approval.  Klebec* 
had  remonstrated  against  this  outrage  in< 
the  most  strenuous  manner,  and  the  officer 
ef  the  etat-major  who  commanded,  the« 
eeneral  to  whom   t|i0  division  belonged, 


being  absent,  refused  to  execnte  the  ord^r 
without  a  written  instruction;  but  Buona- 
parte was  too  cautious,  and  sent  Berthier 
to  enforce  obedience. 

When  the  Turks  had  all  fallen,  the  French 
troops  humanely  endeavoured  to  put  an 
end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  but 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  bayonet  could 
finish  what  the  fire  had  not  destroyed,  and 
many  of  the  sufferers  probably  languished 
for  many  days.  Several  French  officers  by 
whom  these  details  were  partly  furnished, 
declared  that  this  was  a  scene  of  which  the 
remembrance  haunted  their  imagination* 
accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  sights  of 
cruelty. 

The  prisoners  thus  destroyed  were 
those,  whom  Assalini  in  his  able  work  ou 
the  plague,  alludes  to  when  he  says,  ^Uhat 
for  three  days  the  Turks  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  that  disease,  and  that  it  wfts  their 
putrifying  remains  which  contributed  to 
produce  the  pestilential  malady,  which 
afterwards  made  such  deplorable  ravages 
in  the  French  army." 

Their  bones  still  lie  in  heaps,  and  are 
shewn  to  every  traveller  who  arrives,  nor 
can  tliey  be  mistaken  for  the  bones  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  assault,  since  this  field 
of  butchery  lias  a  mile  from  the  town. 

"  Such  a  feet,'*  observes  sir  Robert 
**  should  not  be  alledged  without  some 
proof  or  leading  circumstances  stronger 
than  assertion  :  but  there  wouM  be'  a  want 
of  generosity  in  naming  individuals,  and 
branding  them  to  the  latest  posterity  with 
infamy  for  obeying  a  command,  when  their 
submission  became  an  act  of  necessity, 
since  the  whole  army  did  not  mutiny  against 
the  execution.  Therefore  to  establish 
further  the  authenticity  of  the  relation,  thia 
only  can  be  mentioned,  that  it  was  Bon's 
division  which  fired,  and  thns  every  one  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  them- 
selves respecting  the  truth,  by  inquiring  of 
officers  serving  in  the  different  brigades 
composing  thi»  division." 

The  narrative  of  sir  Robert  is  corrobora- 
ted by  the  indirect  testimony  of  Dr.  Wittman, 
and  by  the  language  of  a  French  writer  who 
In  a  work  entitled  Memoir^a  sur  VEgypte^ 
published  duriing  the  consulate, of  jDuona* 
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pGy;t^Mdmits.  that  the  garrison  was  pa$9ie 
au^^ke  L'Epee^  an  expression  which  im- 
plies mat  they  were  not  slain  in  acUon  with 
their  arpis  in  their  hands,  but  slaughtered 
in  re? enge  of  their  courageous  and  protract- 
ed defence.  This  manner  of  waging  war  so 
inconsistant  with  that 'huoianity  which  is 
essential  to  heroism,  perfectly  corresponded 
with  Buonaparte^s  denunciations  of  vea- 
igeance  on  his  entering  the  Syrian  frontier. 
In  a  letter  (q  the  cheiks,  ulemahs,  and  coiioh 
niandauts  of  Jerusalem,  he  charges  them  to 
msjce  it  known  to  tbq  inbabitaats,  that  he 
is « terrible  as  the  lightniqg  towards  his 
Enemies,  but  compassionate  and  merciful 
towards  the  people  and  those  who  are 
grilling  to  be  his  friends.  .  ; 

.'  The  silence  of  the  officers  attached  to 
Bon's  division,  the  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of 'Buonaparte  himself  of  condescend- 
ing to. notice  the  accusjEition  in  his  subr 
sequent  complaints  to  the  English  g^veiH'- 
inent^  without  attempting  to  refute  it,  and 
the  actual  accuoiKilation  of  human  bones 
on  the  surface  of  the  plains  of. Jaffa,  all 
conspire  lo  corroborate  tlie  testimony  of 
sir  Robert  Wilson^  and  to  render  probable 
the  commission  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
acts  .of  deliberate  iuhumaqity  that  ever 
disgraced  the  military  character.  Dr. 
Clarke  indeed,  in  his  travels  through  Egypt, 
supposes  that  the  skeletons  extended  along 
the  plain,  may  have  been  conveyed  thither, 
and .  lightly  covered  with  sand  by  the 
relatives  of  individuals  afflicted  with  the 
.plague;  but. this  is  only  a  conjectui-e  and 
cannot  be  received .  as  a  satisfactory  refutsh 
tioh  of  the  distinct  and  deliberate  accusation 
.of  an.  English  officer  of  distinguished 
honouf,  and  exemplary  veracity. 

Having  entered  the  town  of  Jaffa,  Buona* 
parte  formed  a  divan  composed  of  the 
principal  Turks  remaining  in  the  town, 
and  gave  orders  for  adoptmg  every  neces- 
sary measure,  for  defending  the  place.  Jaffa 
proved  a  situation  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the.  army^  It  became  the  port  and  the 
•eutropdt  of  every  description  of  supply 
from  Alexandria  and  Damietta.  Fr9ni 
Jaffa  Buonaparte  wrote  the^  following  leU^ 
Jo.  DjeztcajT  Pacha,  dated  on  the  9th  ^f 
,Mprcb :.    . 

Vol.  I.  3  c 


--  "Since  my  arrival  m  Egypt  I  several 
times  informed  you,  that  I  had  no  design  to 
inake.war  against  you,  and  that  my  only 
object  was  to  expel  the  Mamelukes.  You 
returned  no  answer  to  the  overtures  which  ( 
made.  I  announced  that  ]  desired  you 
would  drive  Ibrahim  Bey  from  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt ;  I  was  obliged  then  i^  depart 
from  Cairo  to  direct  in  person  the  war 
which  you  seemed  to  invite.     I  have  cpht 

Suered  the  districts  of  Ga^a^  Ramley,  and 
^  affa,  I  have  treated  with  generosity  such 
of  your  troops  as  surrendered  at  discretion^ 
but  I  have  been  severe  towards  those  who 
violated  the  rights  of  war.  In  a  few  days 
I  shall  march  against  Acre,  but  why  should 
I  deprive  aa  old  man,  with  when)  I  am  not 
acquainted,  of  the  few  remaining  years  9f 
hia  life*  What  are  a  few  miles,  more  of 
territory  in  comparison  with  those  whicli 
I  have  .already  conquered?  If  God  grants 
me  victory,  I  will^  like  him,  be  clement  aiid 
merciful,  not  only  towards  the  people  but 
towai'ds  the  great.  You  have  no  solid 
reason  for  being  my  enemy,  since  you  were 
also  tlie  enemy  of  the  Mamelukes.  Your 
government  is  separated  from  that  of  Egypt* 
by  the  districts  of  Gaza,  and  Ramleyf/and 
by  impassable  marshes.  Become  my  friend; 
Be  the  enemy  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the 
English,  and  I  will  do  you  as  much  good  as 
I  have  done  you  hurt,  and  can  still  do  you 
more.  Send  me  a  short  answer  by  some 
person  invested  with  full  powers  that  I 
may  know  your  views.  He  need  only  pre- 
sent himself  to  my  advanced  guard  with  a 
white  flag^  and  I  have  given  orders  to  my 
staff  to  send  you  a  pass  of  safety.  On  the 
21st  of  March  I  shall  proceed  against  Acre ; 
I  must  therefore  have  an  answer  before  that 
day.  Buonaparte.'* 

To  this  insulting  and  confident  epistle 
Djezzar  returned  a  verbal  answer  in  terms 
similar  to  the  following  : 

"  I  have  not  written,  because  I  am  re- 
solved to  hold  no  communication  with  you. 
You  may  march  against  Acre  when  you 
please.  I  shall  be  prepared  for  you,  and 
shall  bury  myself  in  the  ruins  of  the  place 
rather  than  let  it  fall  into  your  handsi.'' 
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The  flrmir  itiarehed  to  Kette,  tmder  die 
tdwet  of  which  it  passed  the  iright  of  the 
ISth  of  March.  On  the  16th,  they  erv 
camped  at  Sabarien,  after  extricating  them- 
#elvei  from  the  narrow  passes  of  mount 
Carrael,  on  the  plain  of  Acre.  A  division 
i>t  the  army  nnder  general  Kleber  marched 
againM  Caiffii,  which  the  enemy  abandoned 
M  their  approach.  On  the  l7th,  late  hi 
the  evening,  thev  arrived  at  the  month  of 
Ch6  Uttle  river  m  Acre,  which  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  about  1500  fathoms  from 
the  fortress.  The  night  was  employed 
In  constrnctiog  a  bridge,  over  which  the 
whole  army  passed  on  the  morning  of  the 
I6ih.     . 

The  maritime  fortress  of  Acre,  called 
Accho  by  the  Hebrews  and  Phenicians, 
bv  the  Ureeks  Ptolemais,  and  by  the 
French  St.  Jean  O'Acre,  on  account  of 
its  being  the  antient  residence  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  is  the 
last  and  most  southern  city  on  the  Phe- 
tiician  coast.  It  was  a  considerable  plac6 
MO  early  as  the  time  of  the  Israelite  judges, 
for  it  is  related  that  the  tribe  of  Ashnr 
could  not  drive  out  its  inhabitants.  After 
lieing  in  possession  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
ft  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  who  retained  it  till  the  holy  war, 
when  it  was  retaken  bv  the  Christians  in 
1 104.  The  Turks  took  if  a  second  time, 
under  Saladin,  and  it  was  again  wrested 
from  them  in  1193,  by  Guy,  king  of  Jeru* 
salem,  Kichard  I.  king  of  England,  and 
Philip,  king  of  France.  It  was  then  given 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  defended 
it  for  about  one  hundred  years  with  great 
bravery.  But  a  dispute  concerning  its 
possession  among  the  Christians  them- 
selves, gave  an  opportunity  to  sultan 
Melech  Seraff,  with  an  array  of  100,000 
men,  to  reduce  it  once  more  under  the 
Ottoman  yoke,  in  the  year  1291.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Acre  was 
immediately  entered  and  plundered  by  the 
Turks,*"  who  niade  a  horrible  slaughter  of 
those  who  remained  in  the  city,  razed  its 
fortifications  to  the  ground,  and  destroyed 
its  magnificent  edifices.  It  was  in  this 
city  that  Edward   I.  of   England^  then 


prince  Edward,  received  a  W6n«id  from  ^ 
poisoned  arrow,  which  was  cared  by  the 
affection  of  his  wife  Eleanor,  who  sucked 
the  poison  from  bis  arm. 

Acre^  by  Ae  exeellenee  of  Hm  «ftuaffioo, 
efnjoys  all  the  ^vantages  to  be  derived 
from  sea  and  land.  It  is  encompassed  ou 
the  north  by  a  spacious  and  fertile  plaitt^ 
oil  the  west  ,by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  south  by  a  large  bay  extending  Arom 
the  city  to  monnt  Carmel.  These  advan- 
tages led  to  its  adoption  as  a  fit  entrust 
for  commerce,  to  Faccerdino,  not  tm* 
t^roperiy  called  the  Great,  the  chief  of  the 
Druses,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  threw  oflf  the  Turkish  yoke,  for- 
tified Acre  with  additional  lowers,  aiid» 
in  order  th^t  it  might  be  inaccessible  to 
the  Turkish  gallies,  depoeited  large  masMs 
of  atones  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.  Without  the  harbor  in  the 
bay,  there  were  roads,  in  which  vessels  lay 
at  anchor,  and  to  and  from  which  the  com- 
merce of  Acre  was  carried  on  in  lighters 
or  boats.  Faccerdino  carried  on  a  cor^ 
rfespondence.  and  commerce  with  India, 
the  Grecian  islands,  and  Italy.  At  that 
period,  the  most  opulent  and  commercial^ 
and  indeed  the  most  aocompiisbed   and 

Srmcely  Aimily  'in  Europe,  were  the 
ledici,  who  gradually  rose  through  the 
usual  gradations  of  democracy  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Florence  and  of  the  de- 
pendent districts,  under  the  title  of  the 
grand  dukes  of  Tuscany.  Faccerdino  paid 
a  visit  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  at  Florence, 
fie  was  received  with  the  roost  elegatrt 
hospitality,  and  returned  to  Syria  and  to 
St.  John  D'Acre,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  artists  from  Italy.  Bridget,  hi|;b- 
ways,  palaces  begun,  but  unfinished,  im- 
provements in  navigation,  fortification,  and 
agriculture,  and  some  approached  to 
science  and  literature  in  Syria^  were  the 
result  of  the  visit  paid  by  Faccerdino  the 
Great  to  Cosmo  de  Medici. 

While  Buonaparte  was  preparing  itir 
the  siege  of  Acre,  general  Desaix  marched 
to  Upper  Egypt  to  attack  Mnrad  Bey, 
who  had  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of 
Joseph's  canal,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert. 
Mnrad,  on  the  approach  of  the  eBemy^ 
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teinoAed  to  Siotft,  and  aAcfrivarcki  beyond 
Dirge,  whither  he  was  followed  by  De- 
saix.  A  body  of  Mameluke  horseoden, 
aided  by  some  armed  bodies  of  peasantry 
on  foot,  who  had  assembled  at  the  village 
of  Sonagiii,  were  defeated  by  general 
l>a?oust  on  the  3rd  of  January,  and  dis- 

tersed  with  the  loss  of  800  killed.  Scarcely, 
owever,  was  this  multitude  put  to  the  rout 
before  a  'more  formidable  insurrection  oc- 
curred near  Siout,  in  the  rear  of  the  French. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Mamelukes  had  not 
only  incited  the  peasants  to  resistance, 
but  prevailed  on  great  numbers  in  the 
diiferent  provinces  to  join  their  standard. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  make 
such  an  impression  as  might  intimidate 
the  insurgents  from  taking  similar  steps 
in  future.  General  Davoust  returned  with 
the  cavalry  to  Thata,  where  he  en- 
countered tile  enemy  on  the  8th  of  Marchf 
and  killed  about  1000.  On  the  18th,  the 
-French  flotilla  on  the  Nile  arrived  at  Girge» 
and  dissipated  the  alarm  excited  by  its 
tardy  navigation.  In  the  mean  time  a 
body  of  Scherifs  from  Yambo  and  Jedda^ 
crossed  the  fled  sea,  and  disembarked  at 
Cosseir.  They  afterwards  advanced  to 
Kene,  and  joined  Murad  Bey,  who  was 
also  reinforced  by  a  corps  of  Mamelukesi 
several  bodies  of  Nubians  and  Maugrabinsi 
and  2000  or  3000  Arabs,  while  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  cataracts  was  ip  annst 
On  the  83nd,  the  two  armies  met  near 
Samanhout.  The  French  infantry  were 
divided  into  two  squares;  that  on  the 
right,  commanded  by  general  Friant,  and 
titat  on  the  left  by  general  Belliard* 
General  Davoust,  with  the  cavalry,  which 
was  also  formed  in  a  square  battalion, 
stationed  in  the  interval  between  these  two 
divisions,  was  protected  and  flanked  by 
their  fire.  Murad  instantly  advanced  his 
horse,  and  endeavored  to  surround  the 
enemy,  while  a  column  of  his  infantry  oo 
cnpi^  a  large  canal  on  their  left  flank, 
and  began  to  annoy  them  with  the  fire  of 
nmsquetry.  Havine  detached  a  corps  to 
clear  the  eanal,  Uesaix  made  himself 
jnaster  of  ^tbe  village,  which,  however,  was 
attacked  with  great  fury  by  the  Arabs  ^f 
Yambot  'wiiile  several   carps  of  infantry 


and  the  Mameluke  horse,  assailed  generalt^ 
Friant  and  Belliard.  In  a  few  moment^ 
however,  the  army  of  Murad  was  totally 
defeated. 

Ailer  this    engagement,    the   beys,  ex^ 
bausted  by  fatigue,  and  having  lost  great 
part  of  their  baggage,  horses,  and  men, 
retired  beyond  the  cataracts  into  the  sterile 
country  of  Brida.  Desaix  advanced  toSiennia 
and  afterwards  to  Hesso,  or  Hesne,  whence 
he  sent  out  parties  in  pursuit  of  theenemy^ 
One  of  his  corps  made  an  incurrion  into 
Ethiopia  ;   another  fell  in  with  and  routed 
Osman  Bey  Hassan*  on  the  ^road  towards 
Cosseir;   and  detachments  scoured  both, 
banks  of  the  Nile,   \ivhere  many   partial 
actions  ensued  and  proved  extremely  fatal 
to   the  peasants.      Numerous  encountera 
occurred,     particularly    at     the    antient 
Caphtos,  and    in    the   neighbourhood  of 
Kene,    which  is  the   debauehd  from   the 
desart,  and  the  point  where  the  rpad  from 
Cosseir    meets  the  Nile,     At  Aboumanji 
an  engagement  took  place  betwejan  general 
Friant  and  the  Arabs  of  Yambo,  who  were 
joined  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  the  right  bank  of  the  riven 
French  discipline  and  valor  prevailed  ae 
usual.    The  nostile  cavalry* and  the  nativea 
took  to  flight ;   but  the  Arabs,  throwing 
themselves  into  a  village,  fought  with  great 
firmness,  till,  being  attacked  by  a  body 
of  grenadiers,  they  were  alj  cut  to  pieces^ 
In  the  battles  of  Birarobra,  Bardis,  Girffe^ 
and  Gehemi,    the   French    were   eoually 
victoriqiis  ;  and  at  Benedi  the  comoined 
arniy  of  Arabs,  Maugrabins,  and  Mame* 
lukes,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  200(> 
men.     The  village  itself  was  reduced  to 
ashes  ;  and  an  immense  booty,  consisting 
among  other  articles,  of  several  boxes  full 
of  gold,  rewarded  the  toils  and  peril  of  the 
soldiers..   The  hostile  inhabitants  of  A  bon 
Girge  were  put  to  the  sword,  their  village 
burnt,  and  the  proyiupe  of  Benesouef  sub* 
jeoted  to  obedience*    It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  frequent  but  un« 
important  actions  fought  on  the  frontiers 
of  Nubia,  and   in    the  once    celebrated' 
Thebais.      The    movements    of    Desaix^ 
though  skilful  and  brilliant,   were    mora 
productive  of  momentary  ^lory  than  per-^ 
3c  2 
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teaneilt  advantage:    he  (Jefeated  hia  ene-  Ihe  mud  of  which  the  walls  were' formeil* 

nies   without   subdpin^    them  ;   and   the  Utensils,  ploughs,  roofe,  doors,  every  thing 

Excesses  of  which  the  French  were  guilty,  in  short  of  a  combustible  nature,  liad  been 

continually  increased  the  number  of  their  burnt  for  cooking.  •  The  earthen  pots  were 

To6s.     By  his  constancy  in  misfortune,  and  broken,  the  corn  consumed,  iand  the  fowls 

the  fertility  of  his  resources,  Murad  Bey  and     pigeons     roasted     and      devoured, 

shewed  himself    an  adversary  worthy    of  Nothing  was  to  be  found  except  the  bodies 

Desaix ;  nor  can   it  be  decided   whether  of  their  dogs,  killed    in   endeavoring  ta 

the  ingenious  and  reiterated  attacks  of  the  defend  the  property  of  their  masters.     If 

one,  or  the  circumspect  resistance  of  the  the  French  made  any  stay  in  a  village^ 

other,  was  most  to  be  admired.  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 

The  French,  in  their  narrative  of  the  on   their    approach,   were  summoned    to 

contest  in  Upper  'Egypt,  are  loud  in  their  return,  under  pain  of   being   treated    as. 

expressions   of   abhr^rrence  at   the    inhu-  rebels  who  had  joined  the  enemy,  and  of 

manity  and  hostility  of  the  Arabs.     Yet  being  compelled  to  pay  double  contribn^ 

one  of  the  literary  favorites  of  Buonaparte,  tions." 

and  an  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  the  virtues  If  this  expedition  had  no  material  effect 

of  his  countrymen,   records    a   series   of  on  the  final  issue  of  Buonaparte's  enter- 

v^trocities  which  might  well  have  provoked  prise,  it  will  always  be  memorable  to  the 

to  retaliation  the  most  timid    and  gentle  lovers  of  the  belles-lettres,  for  the  labors 

people.       "  We,"    says     Denon,     "  who  of  Vivant  Denon,  who  held  a  commissiou 

coasted  that  we  were  more  just  than  the  in  the  army  of  Desaix.     Amidst  scenes  of- 

Mamelukes,  committed  daily  and  almost  war  and  devastation,  that  ingenious  artist 

iiecessarily,  a  number  of  iniquitous  acts,  investigated  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  other 

The  diffi(fulty  of  distinguishing  our  ene-  celebrated  places  of  antiquity,  and,  by  the 

mies  by  their  exterior  form  and  colour,  accuracy  of  his  drawings,  tescoed  from 

>iras  the  cause  of  our  continually  putting  oblivion  the  curious  specimens  of  sculpture 

to  death  innocent  persons.    The  soldiers  and   architecture,  and  the  monuments  of 

who   were  sent  out    on  scouting  parties,  opulence     and     devotion,     enabling    the 

frequently  mistook  for  pilgrims  from  and  learned  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  fine 

to  Mecca,   the  poor  merchants  belonging  arts  from  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world, 

to  private  caravans  ;  and,  before  justice  The  means  adopted  by  Buonaparte  for 

could  be  done  them,  which  in  some  cases  the  advancement  of  arts,    sciences,   and 

the  timeand  circumstances  would  notallow,  letters,  though  they  can  only  be  considered 

two  or  three  of  them  had  been  shot,  a  part  as   accessaries  to   his   principal    objects, 

of  their  merchandise  plundered  or  pilfered,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  ruin  of  the 

and  their  camels  exchanged  for  ours,  which  English  trade  to  the  east,  were  yet  the 

bad    been   wounded,      The  gains   which  most  meritorious   part  of  the  expedition, 

resulted  from  these  outrages  fell  invariably  He  appears  to  have  been  convinced  that 

to  the  blood-suckers  of  the  army,  the  civil  the    splendor    of    military   atehievements 

commissioners,    copts,   and    interpreters :  would   soon  fade^  unaccompanied  by  the 

the  soldiers,  who  sought  every  opportunity  more  lasting  fame  arising  from  the  patron^ 

to  enrich    themselves,    being    constantly  age  of  every  liberal  pursuit.     In  the  inters 

obliged  to  abandon  or  forget  their  projects  val  of  active  hostilities,    he  devoted  his 

by  the  drum  beating  to  arms  or  the  trumpet  leisure  to  the  encouragement  and  cultivar 

sounding  to  horse.     The  situation  of  the  tion    of  art,   learning,   and   science,  and 

inhabitants,  for  whose  happiness  and  pros-  adopted  many  judicious  measures  whick 

perity  doubtless,  we  had  come  to  Egypt,  may    be    regarded    as    some    atonement 

was  no  better.     If  through  terror  they  had  for  the  bloodshed  and  misery  occasioned 

been  obliged  to  quit  their  homes  on  our  by  his    selfish   and    boundless  ambition, 

approach,   on  their  return,  after  we  had  "Without  adverting  to  his  motives  it  is  a  debt 

withdrawn;  they  could  find  nothing  but  which  candor  owes  even  to  the  merit  of 
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Buonaparte  to  commemorate  such  actioDs, 
While  the  artists,  philosophers,  and  literati 
Who  attended  him  on  this  expedition  were 
employed  in  their  several  departments,  as 
astronomers,    naturalists,     chemists,     m^« 
chanics,.  and  antiquarians,  he  provided  for 
their  establishment  by  founding  a  national 
institute  at  Cairo  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Paris.     He  established  a   public  library, 
and  a^'commercial  company  in  that  dly. 
He  visited  Suez,  an  antient  decayed  mart, 
i^ituated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  isthmus, 
nvhich  divides  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Ked   sea.      He  encouraged  its  trade^    by 
lowering  the  duties  formerly  paid  to  the 
bashaws,  and  establishing  a  caravan  for  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  to   and  from 
Ckiro.     He  also  inspected  the  traces  of  the 
canal  by  which  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  connect  the  two  seas,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  accurately  surveyed  by  an  able  engineer. 
On  the  18th  of  March  the  French  army 
"Under  JBuonaparte  having  crossed  the  little 
river. of  Acre  encamped  upon  an  insulated 
eminence  near  to,  and  parallel  with  the  sea. 
On  the  20th,  the  trenches  were  opened  at 
al>out  150  fathoms  from  the  fortress.    In 
tHe  mean  time  Djezzar  Pacha  iiaving  sent 
timely,  notice  of  the  approach  S^^uonaparte 
to  sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  whom  tne  command 
of  the  British  naval  force  in  the  Archipelago 
had  devolved,  after  the  departure  of  com- 
modore Trowbridge.     Sir  Sidney  hastened 
to  the  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Acre,  where 
he  arrived  in  time  to  place  it  in  a  state  of 
comparatively  tolerable  defence.     On  the 
7th  of  March  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
Syri^,  and  on  the  11th  arrived  before  Caiflfa. 
On    the    15th   he    steered    for    St.    John 
P'Acre,  to  concert  measures  with  Djezzar 
jPacha,  having  arrived  ^at  the  place  of  des- 
tination two  days  earlier  than  the  enemy* 
On  the  lOtb,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  after 
a  chace  of  three  hours  sir  Sidney  paptiured 
the  flotilla  which  conveyed  the  greater  pvt 
of  the  enemy*s  anmiunit^on  and  artillery* 
As  the  vessels  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  doubling  mount  Carmel,  they   were 
/iescried  by  the  Tiger,  pursued^  and  shat* 
jtered  by  the  English  .fire.     Seven  qf  the 
jaumber  lowered  'their    flags ;  a   corvette, 
;and  two  shallops   j^ff^^cted^their  esoape. 


The  artillery  consisting  of  44  pieces  was  im- 
inedtately.  mounted  on  the  ramparts  of 
Acre  against  the  lines  and  batteries  of  the 
enemy,  or  planted  on  gun  vessels.  To 
this  unexpected  and  important  capture  the 
fortress  of  Acre  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
safely. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  permitted  the 
French  to  carry  their  trenches  within  half 
a  inusket-shot  of  tlie  ditch.     On  the  30th 
of  March,  having  effected  a  breach  on-  thcf 
north-east  part  of  the  town,  they  endeavour-^ 
ed  to  take  it  by  assault  but  were  vigorously' 
repulsed  by  the  garrison  with  considerat>te 
loss.    The  troops  of  Djezzar  Pacha  after- 
wards effected  three  successful  sorties ;  o0 
which  the  last  was  intended  to  destroy  ar 
mine   which  the  enemy  had  constructed 
under  a  covered   way,   to  the  north  irard 
of  the  town.      The  English  took   charge 
of  this  enterprise,  and,  while  2000  Torks^ 
were  engaged  in  the  sortie,  jumped  into 
the   mine,   tore  dqwtk  the   supports,,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  construgtion.    After 
this    event    an     uninterrupted    fire    was 
kept  up  from  the  fortress  of  Acre;  the 
artillery    being    served    by    English    and 
Turkish    artillery  men,  who   had   arrived 
from    Constantinople.    These    men    were 
placed  under  the  immediate  command  of 
colonel  Phellipeaux  the  chief  engineer  in 
the  place,  to  whose  counsels,  plans,  and 
unwearied  exertions,  the  safety  of  Acre,  the 
important  consequences   which   followed^ 
were  by  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the 
Anglo  Turkish  garrison,   principally    at- 
tributed.   As  the   town  of  Acre   staodt 
upon  a  rectangular  point  of  land  in  the 
form  of  a  square,,  of  which  two  sides  are 
washed  by  the  sea,  the  British  ships  in  the 
bay  of  Acre  were  enabled  by  their  fire  to 
contribute  to  the  protection  of  the  garriaon, 
and  of  the  working .  parties  emnloyed  in 
throwing  up  two  ravelins  or  half  moontf 
which  taking  the  enemy's  nearest  approaches 
ifk  flank,  considerably  impeded  his  jopera^ 
tions.    ''  It  would  be  endless''  says  sir  Sid^ 
ney  Smith,  whose  s^ccounts  I  have  compli,red 
with  those,  of  Berthier  and  others,  ^  io  en* 
tier  into  the  detail  of  the  events  of  this  mosl^ 
singular  siege.  Suffice  it  to  spy  that,  we  ba^ 
bf  Qu  within  a  stooe's  tluM»w  of.  wc)i  «ther  jEor 
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tiearly  two  monthfl.  Tbe  enemy baviiign^r- 
iy  made  a  lodgment  on  the  crown  of  the 
glacis  and  roiii^  the  tower  fonniDgthe  in  ward 
^ogle  of  the  town  wall,  which  is  composed 
of  curtains  and  sqaare  towers  after  the  man* 
oer  of  the  12th  century;  Buonaparte  who 
had  transported  the  cannon  he  found  at 
Jaffa,  and  efiecteda  breach  on  the  14th  day 
of  the  msge  attempted  to  storm,  but  was 
repulsed ;  since  which  time  he  has  made 
BO  less  than  eleven  desperate  attempts  to> 
carry  the  place  by  assault,  in  each  of  which 
he  has  beeori  nnauccessAil,  and  was  obliged 
on  the  20th  of  May  to  retreat"* 

It  was  &ot  however  titi  aAer  a  long  and- 
noguinary  contest  that  Boooaparte  aban- 
cbned  au  enterprise  of  which  the  aocces^ 
was  equally  necessary  to  his  safety  and  his^ 
tepntatioui  On  the,?th  of  Mjblj,  being  tho 
fifiy*first  of  the  siege,  a  fleet  of  corvettes  and 
transpoMs  under  th^  command  of  Hassan 
Bey,  made  its  a|»pearanoe  in  the  bay  of 
Acre.  Tho  approach  of  this  additional 
strength  was  the  iiignal  to  Buonaparte  for 
a  most  vigorous  and  persevering  assault, 
in  the  hopet^  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
town,  before  the  reinforcements  to  the  gar- 
rison' could  dtsfembark.  The  gun-boats 
bciog  within  the  distance  of  grape-shot 
from  the  attacking  column^  added  to  thei 
Turkish  musketry,  did  gmat  execution. 
Still  however  the  enemy  gained  ground, 
and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  tiorth-east 
tower,  the  upper  part  being  enth*ely  batter* 
ed  down,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ditdi  A)rm* 
ing  the  ascent  by  which  they  monnted* 
Daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  8  tb  of 'May 
discovered  tHe>  French  standard  mv  the 
outer  angle  of  the  tower.  The  ftre  of  the 
besieged  was  much  slacken^  in  compa^ 
fisonwith  that  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
flanking  fire  of  the  former  from  the  ravelins, 
was  become  of  less  effect,  so  that  the  enemy 
was  able  to  cover  himself  in  the  lodgment 
just  mentioned^  and  to  secure  the  approach* 
es  by  two  traverses  across  the  ditch^  whidr 
they  had  constrocted  even  undei*  the  fire 
of  the  Turkisb  batteries.  These  traverses 
were  now  seen,  cmfeiposed  of  sand-bags^ 
intermingled  and  buin;  in  with  the  bodies- 
of  the  dead,  their  bayonets  o^y  bdbg 
visible'  above  the  surface.    The  tfoopa  of 


Hassan  Bey  were  at  this  monient  in  the 
boats,  but  only  half  way  onshore.  This 
was  a  most  critical  moment  of  the  contest, 
and  an  effort  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
place  for  a  short  time  till  their  arrival.  Sir 
Sidney  therefore  landed  the  boats  at  the 
mole^  and  took  the  crews  armed  with  pikes 
up  to  the  breach.  The  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude of  the  Turks,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, at  the  sight  of  this  reinforcement  at 
auch  a  time,  is  not  to  be  described.  Many 
troops  who  had  deserted  their  posts  return- 
ed with  the  crews  to  the  breach,  which  was 
defended  by  a  few  brave  Turks,  whose 
most  destructive  missile  weapons,  were 
heavy  stones,  which  striking  the  assailanta 
on  the  head,  overthrew  the  foremost  down 
the  slope,  and  impeded  the  progr^s  of  the 
rwt.  Successive  numbers  hrowever  ascend- 
ed io  ithe  assanlt,  the  heap  of  ruins  between 
the  two  parties  serving  as  a  breast- woHc 
to  both.  The  muzzles  of  their  musketH 
touched  each  other,  and  the  spear^heads 
of  the  standards  were  locked  togeifrer. 
Djezzar  Pacha  hearrog  that  the  English 
were  in '  the  breach,  quitted  his  station^ 
where,  according  to  the.  Turkish  custom 
he  was  sitting  to  reward  such  as  should 
bring  htm  ^he  heads  of  the  enemy,  and 
distributing  musket  cartridges  with  his  owti 
hand.  The  energetic  old  maa  coming 
behind  the  English  officers  in  the  breach,, 
forcibly  pulled  them  down,  observing,  *'  If 
any  thing  happens  to  our  English  friends, 
all  is  lost.**  This  amicable  contest  fbr  the 
honor  of  defending  the  breach,  occasioned 
a  rush  of  Turks  to  the  spot,  and  time  was 
thus  gained  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  body 
of  Hassan^s  troops.  It  became  necessary 
to  combat  the  Facha's  repugnance,  to  the 
admission  of  any  forces  but  his  Albanians  into 
the  garden  of  his  seraglio,  now  became  a  very 
important  post,  as  eccupyitiig.  the  levet 
behind  the  rampart,  and  there  were  not 
above  200  of  tm  thousand  Albanians  left 
alive.  This  was  not  a  moment  for  debate. 
His  objections  were  overruled.  A  regiment 
called  theChifflick  was  introduced,  consist- 
ing of  1000  men,  armed  with  bayonets,  disci* 
plined^fter  tlie  European  method,  under  isul- 
tan  Selim's  own  eye,  and  placed  under  the 
immftdJM^  command  of  sir  Sidney  i^initiL 
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The  g«rri80ii»  animated  by  the  appearance 
#f  such  a  reiniorcement,  crowded  to  the 
l>reach  hi  nuoibera  sufficient  for  its  defence* 
Sir  Sidney  now  proposed  to  the  pacha  to 
reliete  him  from  the  Chifflick  regiment, 
the  objects  of  his  jealousy,  by  opening  his 
.gates,  and  commanding  them  to  make  a 
sortie  and  take  the  assailants  in  flank* 
With  this  request  Djeszar  readily  com* 
plied.  The  gates  of  the  seraglio  garden 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  Turks  rushed 
out,  but  were  driven  back  to  the  town  with 
loss.  The  sortie,  however,  liad  this  good 
effect,  that  it  obliged  the  enemy  to  expose 
themselves  above  their  parapet,  so  that 
numbers  were  destroyed  by  the  flanking 
fire  of  the  besieged  :  the  assailants  at  the 
breach  no  longer  supported,  withdrew 
from  the  conflict,  and  the  small  number 
remaining  in  the  lodgment,  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

The  group  of  generals  and  aids-de- 
camp which  the  s^ls  from  66  pounders 
had  frequently  dispersed,  was  now  re^- 
assembled  on  the  mount  of  Richard  Cksur 
de  Lion.  Buonaparte  was  distinguishable 
in  the  centre  of  a  semicircle.  His  ges- 
ticulations indicated  an  intention  to  renew 
the  attack,  and  his  dispatching  a  staff 
officer  to  the  camp,  shewed  that  be  waited 
only  for  a  reinforcement.  A  little  before 
sunset  a  massive  column  appeared,  ad» 
▼ancing  to  the  breach  with  a  solemn  step. 
The  plan  of  Djez2ar  was  not  on  this  oc- 
casion to  defend  the  breach,  but  to  admit 
a  certain  number  of  the  enemy,  and  then 
close  with  them,  according  to  the  Turkish 
mode  of  warfare.  The  French  column, 
therefore,  mounted  the  breach  unmolested, 
and  descended  from  the  rampart  into  the 
pacha's 'garden,  where,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  bravest  and  most  advanced  among 
them  lay  headless  corpses ;  the  sabre,  with 
the  addition  of  a  dagger  in  the  other  hand, 
proving  more  than  a  match  for  the  bayonet 
The  rest  precipitately  retreated,  and  the 
officer,  (general  Lasne)  commanding  the 
column,  in  the  act  of  encouraging  his  men 
to  mount  the  breach,  was  severely  wounded. 
General  Ramband  was  killed.  During 
this  contest,  immense  numbers  of  spec- 
tators on  the  isurrounding  hills,  awaited 


the  result  of  the  contest  dietermlpiog^ 
after  the  manner  of  Asia,  to  join  t£» 
victors. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  taking  advantage  of 
the  impression  produced  by  the  repeated 
disasters  of  the  £>*rench,  wrote  a  circttlar 
letter  to  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the 
Christians  of  mount  Lebanon,  recalling 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  engaging 
them  to  cut  off  the  supplies  from  the 
French  camp.  Ue  sent  them  at  the  sasie 
time  a  copy  of  Buonaparte's  impious  pr^ 
clamation,  accompanied  with  a  suitable 
exhortation,  callinig  upon  them  to  choose 
between  the  friendship  of  a  ''  Chrisliaa 
knight,"  and  that  of  an  ^*  unprincipled 
ren^ado.*  Thia  letter  had  all  the  effect 
that  he  could  desire.  They  immediately 
sent  him  two  ambassadors,  professing  not 
only  friendship,  but  obedience;  atsuriug 
him  that,  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  they 
had  sent  out  parties  1o  arrest  aucb  of  the 
mountaineers  as  should  be  found  carrying 
wine  and  gun-powder  to  the  French  army. 
Buonaparte's  career  northward,  was  thus 
effectually  cut  off  by  a  warlike  people^ 
iubabitii^  an  impenetrable  country. 

The  division  of  the  French  army  under 
general  Kleber,  had  been  sent  ea^twardt 
towards  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  to  oppoae 
the  arm^  of  Damascus,  but  it  was  recalled 
to  take  Its  turn  in  the  daily  efforta  to  mount 
the  breach  of  Acre,  which  every  other 
division  had  attempted,  with  the  loss  of 
their  bravest  men  and  above  tbrae-foortbs 
of  their  officers.  Much  was  expected 
from  the  bravery  of  this  division,  as  it  had, 
by  its  firmness,  and  the  steady  frost  tt 
opposed  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  equare, 
kept  upwards  of  S5,000  men  in  check  for 
a  whole  day,  in  the-  plain  between  Nan* 
reth  and  moimt  Tabor,  till  Buonaparte 
came  up  with  his  horse  artillery  and  ex- 
tricated these  troops,  dispersing  the  mul- 
titude of  irregular  cavah*y,  by  whidi  tbf^ 
were  completely  surrounded. 

The  Chifflik  regiment  made^^ifresh^  salljf 
on  the  ensuing  night,  the  Jieutenant^ooldnel 
Soliroan  Aga,  being  detemMiedito  retrieve 
the  honor  of  the  r^ment  by  the  pnnctttal 
execution  of  the  orders  he  had  received, 
to  make  himself  master  iof :  the.  loaeoiy^a 
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third  parallel,  a  service  which  he  performed 
nost  eJOTectiially ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  a 
few  carried  them  on  to  the  second  trench ; 
where  though  they  spiked  4  guns  they  lost 
some  of  their,  standai'ds.  The  division  of 
Kieber,  however,  contrary  to  Baonaparte's 
intention,  instead  of  mounting  the  breach, 
was  obliged  to  waste  its  time  and  strength 
in  recovering  its  third  parallel,  an  object  in 
which  it  at  length  succeeded.  But  the 
French  grenadiers  refused  to  mount  the 
breach  any  more  over  the  putrid  bodies  of 
their  unbnried  companions.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  therefore  sent  into  the  town  by 
the  hand  of  an  Arab  dervish,  with  a  letter 
to  the  pacha  proposing  a  cessation  of  arms 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  on  both  sides 
the  dead  bodies  of  which  the  stench  had 
become  intollerable,  and  equally  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  garrison  and  the  be- 
siegers, many  soldiers  having  died  delirious 
^  few  hours  after  beibg  seized  with  the  first 
symptoms  of  infection.  It  was  natnral  that 
the  besieged  should  gladly  listen  to  this 
|>roposition,  and  that  they  shoold  be  o/f 
iheirgmard  during  the  conference.  While 
the  answer  was  under  consideration,  a  volley 
^f  shot  and  shells  unexpectedly  announced 
an  assault^  which  however,  the  garrison 
was  ready  to  receive,  and  the  assailants 
only  increased  the  number  of  the  dead 
bodies.  Sir  Sidney  saved  the  life  of  the 
Arabian  dervise  from  the  fury  of  the  Turks, 
by  conveyii^  himon  board  the  Tigre,  and 
-afterwhrds  sent  him  back  to  the  French 
general  with  an  indignant  message.  Such 
M  the  statement  of  sir  Sidney,  but  itapp^rs 
Irom  the  testimony  of  general  Berthier, 
.that'the  flag  of  truce  proposed  not  only  the 
burial  of  the  dead  but  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  that  being  fired  at  by  tlie 
garrison  it  returned.  On  the  13th  its  ef- 
forts were  successful,  and  it  obtained 
access  to  the  town,  though  the  cannonade 
of  the  besieged  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, and  about  six  in  the  evening  of 
^at  day  tliey  made  a  sortie. 

Subordination  wafi  now  at  an  end,  and 
^all  hopes  of  soeceas  having  vanished,  there 
•remained  to  tlie  enemy  no  alternative  but  a 
t  precipitate  i^treat,  which  was  put  in  exe- 
•  entieaibeni^  nf  the^Oth  of  May,  after  a 


siege  of  00  days.'^  It  has  beed  already- 
mentioned  that  the  enemy's  battering  train 
of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
cruisers.  Their  howitzers,  and  12  ppund-r 
erSt  originally  conveyed  by  land  with  much 
difficulty,  and  successfully  employed  to 
make  the  first  breach  at  Acre,  were  embark* 
ed  in  ^erms  at  Jaff'a,  along  with  several  ^of 
the  severely  wounded,  that  they  might  be 
conveyed  coastrwise.  This  operation'  was 
expected  by  sir  Sidney,  and  he  hast^ned^ 
with  an  adequate /orce  to  a  station  between 
Jaffa  and  Damietta  before  the  French 
could  arrive  at  the  former  place*  The 
vessels  being  hurried  to  sea  without  seameti 
to  navigate  them,  and  the  wounded  bejng 
destitute  of  every  necessary,  even  water  and 
provisions,  they  steered  strfiight  to  his 
majesty's  ships,  in  full  coufidence  of  re^eiv^ 
ing  the  siiccottrs  of  humanity.  They  wercr 
sent  on  to  Damietta  to  receive  such  further 
aid  as  their  situation  required.  Their 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  j^nglish 
sailors,  were  mingled  with  execrations  of 
their  g^ieral,  who  had.  as  tjbey  asserted* 
expos^  them  to  destruction  rather  than 
fairly  and  honourably  renew  the  intercourse 
with  the  English,  which  he  had  broken  off 
by  a  false  and  malicious  assertion  that  the 
British  commander  liad  intentionally  ex- 
posed his  former  prisoners  to  the  infection 
of  the  plague. 

.  The  utmost  disorder  prevailed  in  the 
retreat,  and  the  whole  track  between  Acre 
and  Gaza,  was  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  who  bad  sunk  under  fatigue, 
or  fW>m  the  efiect  of  trivial  wounds.  They 
were  able  however  to  destroy  au  aqueduct 
of  several  leagues  in  length,  which  supplied 
Acre  with  fresh  water,  and  to  burn  all  the 
magazines  and  harvest  in  its  vicinity.  The 
rowing  gun-boats  annoyed  the  van  colamn 
of  the  retreating  army  in  its  march  along 
the  beach ;  and  its  rear  when  it  turned 
inland  to  avoid  their  fire,  was  harassed  by 
the  Arabs.  Ismael  Pacha  entered  Jaffa 
by  lapd,  at  the  same  time  that  the  English 
squadron  approached  the  town.  The  plun- 
.der  and  massacre  of  the  helpless  inhabilaute 
began  by  our  Nablusian  allies,  was  stopped 
by  the  united  efforts  of  Ismael  Pacha  and 
the  EngUsl)  commodore.    The  British  flag» 
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rehoisted  on  the  consoFs  house,  served 
as  an  assylum  for  all  religions,  and  for 
e?erj  description  of  the  surTiving  inhabit 
tants.  Two  thousand  cavalry  were  dis- 
patched to  harass  the  rear  of  the  French, 
who,  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Jaffa,  had 
levied  a  contribution  of '£7500,  blown  up  the 
fortifications,and  thrown  the  artillery  into  the 
sea.  But  the  enemy's  army,  afterall  the  losses 
it  had  suffered,  and  the  disadvantages 
under  which  it  laboured,  returned  from 
this  unfortunate  and  disastrous  expedition 
to  Grand  Cairo,  where  the  genius  and  ac- 
tivity of  Buonaparte  found  early  occasions 
of'retrieving  his  disgrace.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  discomfiture  at  Acre,  he  boasted 
that  he  had   accomplished  the  most  tin- 

Eortant  purposes  of  the  expoditioii.  He 
ad  destroyed  or  dispersed  the  greater 
part  of  Djezzar's  forces  ;  he  had  prevented 
the  reunion  of  *the  troops  formerly  under 
the  command  of  the  grand  vizir,  and  the 
organization  of  an  army  which  wodld  have 
threatened .  his  positions  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
and  had  impressed  the  people  of  the 
conntry,  notwithstanding  his  retreat,  with 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  skill,  the  fortitude, 
and  perseverance,  of  their  invaders.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  at  the 'same  time,  [[that 
his  advance  into  Syria,  was  productive  in 
addition  to  the  shame  of  defeat,  of  many 
disadvantages.  After  the  first  indications 
of  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Acre,  he  should  have  reflected 
pn  the  imprndence  of  dissipating  his 
strength,  and  wasting  his  time  in  a  siege 
which  ought  not  to  have  extended  beyond 
a^  week's  bombardment.  The  purpose  of 
his  invasion  was  to  make  an  impression, 
^n  object  which  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  rapid  movements. 

The  army  engaged  in  the  Syrian  expe- 
dition, amounted,  according  to  the  French 
accounts,  to  12,943  men,  of  which,  in  fonr 
months,  700  perished  by  the  pjague,  500 
died  in  battle,  and  1000  were*  wounded. 
The  same  statements  estimate  the  loss  of 
the  allies  at  :7000  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners^  besides  40  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  60  standards,  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  expedition.    On  the  absurditjr  of  this 


computation,   it  would  be  superfluous  to 
dilate,  after  the  copious  narrative   which 
we  have  given  of  the  circumstances  attend*- 
ing  the  siege  of  Acre.     The  best  informed 
and  most  impartial  of  those  who  speak 
from  the  result  of  their  personal  inquiry, 
estimate  the  loss  of  the  French  at  4300 
men,  in  killed  and  prisoners  ;  that  of  the 
Turks  and   English,  at  3500.     The  loss 
of  the  invaders,   dnring  their  retreat,  was 
considerably  augmented  by  the  revengeful 
hostility  of  the  natives.    The  general  tw-der 
given  to  the  French  columns  was  to  burn 
the  villages  as  they  proceeded,  and  waste 
the  adjacent  country.     The  cavalry  pro- 
ceeded along  the  right  parallel  with  the 
coast,   scoured   the  downs,   and    secured 
all  the  cattle  that  had  been  there  collected. 
The  division  of  general  Kleber  formed  the 
rear-guard,  and,  when  it  arrived  as  far  as 
Kan  Jounesse,  the  surrounding  plains  pre- 
sented a  continued  blaze  of  fire.     Berthier, 
in  his  elaborate  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
endeavors  to  justify    these  atrocities,  by 
adducing  the  inhumanity  and  active  enmity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  their 
invaders;  yet  he  shortly  afterwardaaffirms^. 
that  many  of  the  Egyptians  esteemed  the 
French  as  brothers,  and   that  the  army 
looked  upon  Cairo  as  a  second  country* 
While  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
army  was  emplpyed  in  Syria,  the  enemy 
were  not  idle  in  Egypt.    The  Mamelukes 
in    Saia,    although   much  enfeebled,  still 
possessed    a  powerful    influence    in    the 
country  and  among  the  nomade  Arabs.  « 
They  had  divided  their  forces  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  directed  its  course 
by  Lake  Sheib,  towards  the   vicinity   of 
Gaza,  whither  Ibrahim  Bey  had  proceedeil^ 
while  another  under  Murad  Bey,  descended 
by  Feium,  to  the  lakes  of  Natron,  as  if 
with  an  intent  to  favor  the  attack  on  the 
castle  of  Aboukir,  the  bulwark  of  Alexr 
andria,  which  was  besieged  by  a  Tnrfcisti 
army,    supported    by   an  Anglo-Russiap 
fleet,  which  had  just  arrired  oflTthe  coast  of 
Egypt.    He  therefore  adopted  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  checking  this  comliined 
movement,  and    dispatched   general    La- 
S^ange  on  the  10th  of  July,  against  the 
S  9 
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Mr|M  aafaneiog  ^o  the  eastern  side.  The 
Matnelttke  eneaolipineiit  was  taken  by 
Mrprbe»  and  all  their  baggage  captured, 
Vitb  TOO  cameta*  General  Murat,  with 
another  moveable  column,  marched  to  the 
lakes  of  Natro%  to  disperse  the  Arabs 
end  cut  off  ^  retreat  of  Murad  Bey,  who 
SeU  back  with  preeipilation,  on  learning 
the  approach  of  the  French*  Mnrad  after^ 
wards  encamped  .^near  the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  ontlMsideofthecksert;  bat,  being 
elosdy  pressed,  fled  once  more  to  UppM 
Egypt.  UnrnAed  amidst  all  his  mtsfcr- 
tnnes,  this  Egyptian  Fabins,  combining  the 
exercise  of  patient  courage,  with  all  the 
Msoarees  of  actiire  policy,  had  calculated 
liis means,  and  justly  appreciated  their  ef- 
fects amidst  the  various  occurrences  of  a 
disastrous  war.  Though  he  had  to  oppose 
at  the  same  time,  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the 
mal  pretensions  of  his  jealous  equals,  he 
c^itinned  to  presenre  a  firm  authority  o«er 
bis  party,  by  sharing  in  their  privations^ 
JBe  'Was  become  their  rallying  point,  the 
leader  of  their  destiny,  and  of  all  their 
movements,  and  commanded  dient  as  ab* 
sohitely  as  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  pro»« 
perity. 

Buonaparte,  having  repaired  to-  Gizeh 
in  person,  was  there  ii^ormed  that  a 
Turkish  flotilla  of  100  sail,  had  an- 
efaored  on  the  llth»  a«  Aboukir,  of 
which  they  had  taken  the  castle  and 
fortified  the  peninsula.  Sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing^  the  eneunfy  to  imme* 
diate  action,  he  took  a  position  at  the 
village  of  Birket,  near  one  of  the  angles 
of  lake  Maidi,  a  p^nt  from  which  he  could 
march  with  equal  facility  to  Etko,  Ro«* 
setta,  Alexanciria,  and  Aboukir.  This 
disposition  bad  likewise  the  advantage 
of  confining  the  enemy  to  the  peninsula, 
intercepting  their  reinforcements^  and 
cutting  off  their  communication  with  the 
country.  On  the  ^Ui,  the  head-quarters 
were  removed  to  Alexandria,  and  in  the 
afternoon  removed  to  the  wells  between 
that  place  and  Abookir ;  while  Kleber 
occupied  Fena,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  Nile,  in  his  rout  tt»  join  the  main 
army.    At  day* break,  on  the  S5th  of  July, 


the  French  troops  b^;an  to  advance.  The 
vanguard,  commanded  by  Murat,  was 
composed  of  400  horsey  and  three  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  general  Destaing.  It  was 
foUawi^  bjr  the  division  of  Lasnes,  forming 
a  kmd  of  risht  wii^,  while  the  division  of 
Lanusse  and  that  of  Kleber,  whose  arrival 
wasexpected  in  tbecourse  at  the  day,  formikl 
the  reserve.  A  detachment  was  ordered 
to  take  ^  position  between  Alexandria 
knd  the  army,  to  preserve  a  commnnica*- 
tion  with  that  city,  and  to  oppose  Murad 
Bey  and  the  Arabs,  who  threatened  b> 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Turkish  army* 
On  the  opposite  side  of  lake  Maidi,  or 
Maadie,  and  near  Rosetta,  general  Menon 
Was  posted  with  directions  to  harass  the 
enemy's  left,r  and  cannonade  such  vessels 
as  might  appear  on  the  lake. 

The  first  line  of  the  Ottoman  army  wa# 
ranged  about  half  a  league  in  front  of 
the  fort  of  Aboukir.  On  its  right,  }000 
men  occupied  a  mount  of  sand,  defended 
towards  the  sea  by  entrenchments,  and 
supported  by  a  village,  into  which  liSiKI 
troops  bad  been  thrown,  with  four  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  left  was  stationed  on  a 
detach^  sand-hill,  about  600  toises^ 
in  front  of  the  line  and  to  the  left  of  die 
peninsula  Their  second  position  was- 
nearly  90O  toises  in  the  rear  of  the  village, 
and  600  behind  the  right  of  the  first  Ikie. 
The  centre  occupied  a  French  redoubt^ 
which  had  been  stormed  on  their  landing ; 
the  right  of  the  centre  was  behind  nxk 
entrenchmait,  and  the  left  posrted  on 
some  low  sand-hills,  between  the  batterjr 
and  the  sea,  and  under  the  protection  6t 
the  battery  and  the  gun-boats.  These 
two  lines  'were  defended  by  8500  mexu 
In  the  interval  between  them,  2000  men 
were  placed  with  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
aided  by  some  gun-boats,  and  in  the  reart 
of  the  second,  and  about  100  toises  be-' 
bind  the  redoubt,  lay  the  village  and  fort 
of  Aboukir,  occupied  by  1500  troops.. 
The  collective  force  of  Mustapha  Pacha^ 
the  commander,  amounted  to  15,000  men* 
His  first  line  was  badly  fortified,  but' 
was  rendered  of  consequence  by  covering 
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flM  iioporttkQt  'vrfelU  of  Ab^«kir.  In 
th^se  iBuItry  regions,  It  dpridg  ^f  witter 
oAiftn  formft  the  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tx9ten  coDteading,  tribes,  and  is  generally 
the  t^etitral  |>oint  of  attack  and  defence^ 
The  second  line  was  his  main  position,  d.tid 
was  defended  by  19  pieces  of  Cannon. 

When  the  ror^moHt  of  the  adranced 
guard  touched  the  Arabian  Tan^  BuOna-^ 
parte  ordered  the  colutbbs  to  halt  and 
ibade  dispositions  for  the  attack.  Geo^rai 
Destai^n  with  three  battalions  wa^  to  enrry 
the  eminence  on  the  Turkish  right,  while  a 
picquel  of  cavalry  was  to  pretent  its  de- 
fenders from  retiring  to  the  village.  Lasnes 
was  directed  to  advance  against  their  left, 
and  in  like  manner  send  part  of  his  cavalry 
to  intercept  their  retreat  while  the  rest  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Turkish  centre.  In  a 
ffew  moments  the  Turkish  right  gave  way, 
but  fell  back  on  the  village,  and  their  left 
consisting  of  2000  men,  being  also  discom- 
fited, were  killed  or  driven  into  the  sea. 
The  troops  in  the  villiBige  reinforced  by  a 
detachment  from  the  left  of  the  second  line, 
made  a  spirited  resistance,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  p6st  ahd  retire  to 
the  redoubt  in  the  centre  of  theii-  next  posi- 
tion. This  point  being  fl^Jink^d  by  a  ditch 
x>f  communication  extending  to  the  sea  on 
the  right  and  bending  to  the  left,  was  of  coti- 
siderable  streiigth,  and  now  defebded  by 
0000  men. 

After  a  short  cannonade  Destaigu's 
battdlioris  were  ordered  to  advdnce  against 
the  redoubt,  while  a  column  mart^hed  alon^ 
th^  shore  to  charge  V^ith  the  bayonet  the 
Turkish  right.  The  JPrench  cavalry  attack- 
*fd  their  left,  but  rushing  incdnsid'erhtily 
bet*veen  the  redoubt  and  the  gun^bbats 
they  were  driven  back,  atid  notwithstand^ 
ilig  repeated  charges,  experiehced  each 
tliiie  a  similar  repulse.  TBd  French  columh 
ofi  the  left  was  also  check(^d  by  the  flank- 
ing fire  of  the  redoubt  and  the  batteries, 
the  Turks  occasionally  advattcibg  with 
great  bravery  armed  with  sabrbs  and  pistols, 
and  having  their  limskeU  slung  behind 
them.  Several  of  them,  undismayed  by 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  even 
darted  from  their  entrenchments  to  ciit  bfi^ 
the  heads  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead^ 


th«t  they  might  receive  the  reward  which 
their  government  bestows  on  these  acts 
of  barbarity.  So  firm  an  opposition  dis^ 
concerted  the  French  army  and  obliged 
it  to  fall  back  a  few  paces  that  it  raiglit 
fbrm  and  rally.  Buonaparte  ordered 
two  bfeitcalions  under  general  Lasnes;  to 
iHarch  against  tlie  Turkish  left.  This 
.officer  availing  himsfelf  of  the  enemy's  ^ 
imprudence  iti  issuing  from  their  en- 
trenchments, vigorously  attacked  the  fort 
on  its  left  and  on  the  breast- work.  Hi^ 
troops  rushing  forward  leaped  into  the 
ditch,  mounted  the  parapet,  and  entered 
into  the  redoubt.  The  whole  French- 
line,  atiimated  by  One  impulse  now  rush* 
ed  forward  with  impietuous  fury,  swept 
the  enemy's  entrenchments,  and  traversed- 
their  ^)ositions  as  far  as  the  ditch  of 
thfe  fort.  By  this  fortunate  and  unex* 
pected  movement,  the  retreat  to  Aboukir 
was  cut  off.  One  half  of  the  Ottoman 
army  was  driven  into  the  sea ;  and  either 
shot,  cut  in  pieces/  or  drowned.  Two 
thousand  lay  dead  oh  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  rest  with  Mustapha  were  taken 
prisobers,  or  surrendered  in  the  fort 
With  all  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artil- 
lery. The  loss  of  the  French  amounted 
to  di300  kitied  and  wounded :  but  of  the 
liblbrtdnate  Moslems,  whose  ships  were 
ilioored  in  the  road  of  Aboukir,  two 
Ifeagucis  distant  from  the  shore,  not  a 
iliab  t^scaped  to  communicate  the  des- 
truction of  his  countrymen.  Sir  Sidney 
Smitl^,  who  Arrived  at  Aboukir  to  join 
thi^  Anglo-Russian  fleet,  was  a  witness" 
t6  thfe  defeat  of  his  allies  without  the 
po^^r  of  rendering  them  the  most  trivial 
assistance.  His  squadron  united  with 
thsli  bf  the  Russians  and  of  Allah-Fetah 
l^ejr,  could  ohlv  collect  ^he  wrecks  of 
ah  ex{i^dltiori  destined  to  effect  the  re- 
covery of  Bg^pt,  and  the  extermination 
bf^''  the  retnains  of  the  French  army*  as 
tfaef  fbrcei^  o^  Buonaparte  were  termed, 
ib  tne  latigtiage  of  the  seraglio.  \ 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Abou- 
kir, Buonaparte  returned  4o  Alexandria. 
He  had  been  informed  by'isome  comma* 
nication^  ti^ith  the  pilots  of  the  English 
vessels,  of   thd  first   reverses    that    bad 
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pccarred  to  the   French'  armies  in   Italy  France,  came  to  the  place  of  embarkation 

and    upon    the    Rhine,    and    acquainted  on  the  2SSnd.   of   August,  in  .conformity 

\rith  the  disorders,  which  prevailed  in  the  with    a   letter    address^    to  them :    but 

administration    of    the    government,     the  even  then,  Berthier  alone  was  made  ac» 

struggles  of  contending  factions,  and  the  qomnted    with    his    intention*      In    can^ 

impatience  of  the    people.      Exulting  in  formity   with,  bis  orders   Kleber    opened 

the    victory    of    Aboukir,    which^  in  his  a  letter^  which  the  general   left   for  him, 

opinion,,  more    than    counterbalanced  his  twenty-four   hours    after    he  had    sailed* 

defeat  at  Acre^  he  was  not  miwiliing  to ,  expressing    the    r^ret    with    which    he 

abandon  Egypt  at  a  moment  so    propi-'  abandoned  the  army,  and  the  expedience 

tions  to    his    military   reputation;  .confi*  of  returning  to    France,   and   appointing 

dent    ia    the    superiority    of  his    genius  Kleber  to  succeed   him   as  commander- 

and  the  fertility  of  resources  be   looked  in-chief.     He  fortunately  escaped  the  hos- 

forward   with   enthusiastic  ardor   to]  the  tile    fleets   which   were    cruismg    in    the 

opportunity  of  retrieving    the  conquests  Mediterranean,    and ,  having    touched    at 

and  the  glory  of  his  country.    He  con-  bis  native  town  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  pro* 

templated    with    his   usual  "sagacity    the  ceeded  on   his   voyage,  and  on    the-  7th 

exaltation  that  might   possibly  await  the  of  October  landed  at  the  port  of  Frejus. 

exertion  of  his  talents  for  intr^ue,  amidst  A   prodigious    concourse    of   people   at- 

contending   parties,  and    the   exercise  of  tended  his  journey  to  the  capital,  he  was 

hi^    military    skill.      With    an    ambition  perpetually   hailed  with  joyful    acclama* 

that  stimulated  him  (o  the  most  ardudus  tions,  and  the  cities  and  towns  through 

enterprises    be    possessed    that     secresy  which    he  passed    vied   with   each  other 

which  is  frequently  of  eminent  advantage  in  the  extravagance  of  their  homage  and 

in  their  execution.    Absorbed  in  his  own  adulation.     But  all  these   demonstrations 

reflections,  he  fsilently  meditated  his  am-  of   attachment    were    exceeded    by    the 

bitioua  schemes,  without  subjecting  them  plaudits  and  caresses .  of  the    Parisians, 

to  be  defeated  by  the  indiscretion  of.  a  when    he    made    his    appearance  at  the 

confident      His    prudence    and    reserve  theatre.    The   simplicity  of  his  dress,  so 

were  particularly  observable  at  the  pre*  decorous  in  those  who  derive  distinction 

sent  important  crisis,  when  his  departure  from     their    atchievements,    gave    additif 

from  Egypt  might  have  been  justly   re-  onal  effect,  to  the  studied  courtesy,   and 

yarded    as   a  desertion    of  troops  which  artful  condescension  which   he  displayed, 

had  served,  him  so  faithfully,  which   had  to  all  classes,    and  particularly    to    the 

devoted    their    lives    to    the    accomplish-  soldiers    who    had  shared    his   triumphs 

.roent    of   his    favourite    enterprise,    and  in  former  campaigns.    A  few  days  after 

which,  apprised  of  his  intention,  might  in  his   arrival  a  festival   was    celebrated  ia 

their  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  dis-  his  honour,    strikingly    characteristic    of 

gust,  have  made   him.  a  victim    to  their  the  French  people  and  of  the  object  of 

resentment.     For  these  reasons  he  prac-  their    adoration.       That    he    might    not> 

tised    the   most  profound  secresy  in  the  be  disappointed  in  his  views  by  that  envy, 

execution  of  his  design.    Admiral  Gant-  which  an  excess  of  good  fortune  is  apt: 

beanme  whtSm  he  instructed   to   prepare  to  excite,  he  requested  that  Moreau  might, 

the  frigates^  which  were  to   oonvey    him  be- joined  with   himself  in  the  honora  in? 

to   France,    was    not   informed   of    their,  tended   by  the    celebration    and   treated 

destination ;  nor  was  general.  Kleber^  his  that,  general    with,   the    respect   and«  a& 

successor    in    the  command^  apprised   of  fability   due   to-  bis    merit.     The  church 

the  honor  which  awaited  him..    Oenerals  of  St.  Sulpide  was  formed  into  the  temple 

Berthier^  Lasiysp,  Murat,  Andreossi,  Mar-  of.  victory :    the    walls    were    decorated 

mont,  and'  Bessieres^  with  Berthiei;^  Mono  with,  the  utmost  magnificeuce  and   with 

get,  and  Arnaud,   three  men  of  science,  the    richest  tapestry ;   and  the  standards 

air  of  whom  were  to' accompany  him  to  captured .  from   the   enemies   of    France 
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were  exhibited  as  trophies  to  the  geoe-  and  modesty  of  his  demeanor,  the  sns- 

rals  by  whose  valour  and    conduct  they  picious   of  his  enemies,  atad  secured  the 

had  been    won.      Buonaparte  courteous,  affection  of^«  people  whom  he  probably 

unassuming,  and  simple    in  his  address  despised,  aud  over  whom  he  had  secretly 

and    manners,  lulled    by   the  frankness  resolved  to  usurp  the  sorerdgn  dominion*. 
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PoKofofTippoo  Sultan — His  Intrigues  with  the  French-^Arrival  of  Lwi  Mwnmg^ 
ten  at  Calcuttan^His  Negotiation  with  the  Sultan — Commencement  of  Hostilities''^ 
Biographical  Sketches  of  General  Harris,  and  the  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

1    then  Colonel   Welksley — Siege  of  Seringapatam — Capture  of  the    Place,  and  its 

I     JflesuiU— Death  of  TippoO'-^Division  ofhis  Dominions. 


THE  last  war  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  Tippoo  Saib,  was 
terminated  in  1792,  by  a  pacification, 
which  deprived  the  sultan  of  one-half  of 
his  dominions,  and  exhausted  his  finances 
by  ihe  exaction  of  an  enormous  tribute. 
Cionditions  so  humiliating  planted  in  his 
breast  the  seeds  of  resentment  and  re- 
Tenge,  and  he  continued  to  keep  a  watchful 
€ye  on  every  circumstance  in  the  politics 
of  Europe  and  Asia  that  might  be  im- 
proved into  the  means  of  destroying  the 
ascendency  of  the  English  in  India.  Of 
his  determination  to  recover  his  hereditary 
possessions,  and  to  inflict  the  most  signal 
vengeance  on  his  enemies,  his  posthumous 
journal  presents  a  singular  example. 
*^  The  means^  (he  observes)  "  which  I  have 
taken  to  keep  in'  remembrance  the  misfor- 
tunes I  experienced  six  years .  ago,  from 
the  malice  of  my  enemies,  are,  to  discon- 
tinue sleeping  in  a  cotton  bed,  and  to  make 
use  of  a  cloth  one  ;  when  I  am  victorious, 
I  shall  resume  the  bed  of  cotton."  The 
first  indications  of  his  ambitious  and  re- 
Tengeful  designs,  were  exhibited  in  his  in- 
trigues with  Madajee  Scindia,  and  after- 
wards with  his  successor  Dowlet  Ron 
Scindia,  a  powerful  Mahratta  chief  at  the 
court  of  Poonah,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  authority  of  the  Paishwa,  Ron 
Pundit  Purdham,  under  whose  administra- 
tion the  treaty  of  alliauce  had  been' formed 


with  the  English  company.  The  dissen- 
sions of  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  where  the 
aged  Nizam  was  sioking  to  tlie  grave,  were 
equally  favorable  to  the  intrigues  of  bis 
emissaries.  Agreeably  with  the  general 
practise  of  the  Indian  princes  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  corps  of  14,000  men  had  been 
formed  and  disciplined  according  to  the  £i»- 
ropean  manner,  untler  the  direction  of  Mon« 
sieur  Raymond^  a  French  officer ;  and^ 
influenced  by  the  party,  by  whose  advice 
this  measure  had  been  adopted,  the  Nizam 
dismissed  a  British  detachment^  which  had 
served  him  as  a  body-guard  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war.  The  purpose  of 
that  prince's  evil  ^counsellors  was  evinced 
by  an  event  which  immediately  ensued. 
Before  the  troops  had  reached  the  com- 
pany's territories,  he  was  obliged  to  solicit 
their  return,  to  subdue  a  rebellion  raised 
by  Ali  Jab,  one  of  his  sons.  The  intriguer 
at  Poonah  and  Hyderabad,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  accessaries  only  to  the  general 
system  of  policy  pursued  by  Tippoo.  He 
determined  not  only  to  overthrow  the 
British  power,  but  to  accomplish  an  entire 
revolution  in  all  the  governments  of  India  : 
a  design  in  which  he  was  encouraged  and 
assist^  by  Zemaon  Shah,  a  descendant 
from  Ahmed  Kaun  Abdalla,  'an  Asghao 
chief,  who  followed,  in  1739,  the  standard 
of  Nadir  Shah,  and  who  possessed  do- 
u^nions  80  extensive  and  ^populous,  that 
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his  forces  amounted  to  lfiO,000,   chieflf 
cavalry.      While   he  was   endeavoring  to 
impress   lord    Mominjfton,  now  governor 
of  Madras,  with  his  intention   to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  treaty  of  Seringapataro,  Tip- 
poo's  ambassadors  were  negotiating  with 
the  utmost  privacy  at  Kabul,  the  residence 
of  Zemaun  Shah;  to  stimulate  the  Asghan 
chief  to  the  invasion  of  Hindostan,  and 
the  prosecution  of  his  various  projects  of 
ambition.     The  Mysorean  ambassador  was 
Gomnxissioned  to  propose  for  his  selection 
-several  plans,  and  obtain  a  written  engage- 
ment for  the  execution  of  that  which  should 
receive    his  approbation.      In   the    mean 
time   he    transmitted    letters   to    general 
Malartic,  governor  of  the  French  islands, 
and  to  general  Mengalon,  imploring  their 
assistance,  professing  the  utmost  reverence 
for  the  *' sublimity  of  the  French  constitu* 
tion  ;'*    and  ^  descanting    at    considerable 
length  on  the  affairs  of  India.     With  the 
purpose    of  diffusing    the    principles    of 
equalky,  and  of  complimenting  the  repub- 
licans, he  established  a  Jacobin  club  at 
Seringapatam,  and  sacrificed   his  evident 
interests^  as  an  absolute  monarch,  to  his 
ruling  passien,    hatred  of    the    English. 
General    Malartic    immediately  complied 
with  the  wiabes  of  the  sultan,  and  inju* 
dicioasly  disclosed  in  a  proclamation  to 
bis  troops,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isles,  the  plans,  the  views,  and  the  senti^ 
ments,  of  his  august  correspondent.    The 
affairs  of  the  English  were  m  this  critical 
Situation  when  lord  Momington,  afterwards 
created  marquis  of  Weliesley,  arrived  at 
Calcutta,  (Afay  18th,  1798.)  to  take  upon 
hhn  the  chief  government:   a  nobleman, 
whose  experience  in  all  the  civil  and  po- 
litical   departments   of   public    business, 
quaKAed  him  for  a  station  which  had  been 
•o  ably  filled  by  lord  Cornwallts/ 

The  proclamation  of  Malartic,  and  the 
movements  of  Zemaun  Shah,  were  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  awaken  the  ; alarm, 
and  demand  the  vigilant  attention  of  the 
governor ;  and  his  embarrassment  was 
redoubted  by  the  intelligence  that  a  for- 
loidable  fleet  was'  preparing  at  Toulon,  of 
which  the  probable  destination  was  to  the 
couDtries  of  ttie  East ;   ami  his  distress 


was'  heightened  by  intelligence  from 
Madras,  that  the  dispersion  of  the  forces 
on  that  establishment  was  so  great,  that  it 
would  require  several  months  .to  assemble 
and  equip  them. 

Debarred  from  the  execution  of  those 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  which  often 
determine  the  fate  of  military  enterprises, 
he  endeavored  to  embarrass  the  measures 
of  his  enemies,  and,  if  possible,  to  deprive 
them  of  a  part  of  the  resources  on  which 
they  relied.     He  knew  that  they  depended 
on  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  Nizam's 
council's^   and  making  that  state  subser* 
Tient  to  their  views,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the    body  of   troops  commanded   by 
Monsieur    Perou.      While    the    Madras 
government,  therefore,  was  expediting  his 
orders  for  assembling  an  army  at  Vellore, 
he   dispatched  4000  men  to  Hyderabad, 
which  executed  his  orders  with  so  much 
address,  tliat  the  French  corps  was  com* 
pletely  surrounded  and  disarmed  without 
bloodshed  or  tumult,  and* its  place  sup- 
plied  by  6000  British  troops.  -  Thus  au-* 
spiciously   were  our  movements  on    the 
scene  of  action  commenced,  with  an  ex- 
ploit  that  deprived  Tippoo  of  a  body  of 
forces  from  which  he  expected  to  derive 
essential  service  in  his  meditated  iuvasion 
of  the  Carnatic.      That  he  might  averts 
however,  the  evils  of  war,  if  it  could  be 
done    consistently    with    the    company's 
safety  and  the  dignity  of  the  erown,  lord 
Mornington    proposed    by  letter    to   the 
sultan,  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Seringa* 
patam,  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  mutual 
amity;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  sultan's 
hostile  correspondence  with  France.    To 
this  communication,  Tippoo,  after  a  long 
delay,  returned  an  evasive  answer,  indi* 
rectly  declining   a    compliance  with  the 
governor's  proposals,  and  evidently  intended 
to    pi*otract  the   correspondence   till    he 
should  strike  some  decisive  blow  in  con- 
junction with  his  confederates. 

The  sultan's  intentions  were  notorious, 
but  that  he  might  afford  him  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  amicable  accommodation,  con- 
sistent with  his  plan  for  the  ensuing  cam^ 
paign,    lord     Mornington    soon   after    his 
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•amVal  at  Madras  oa  the  last  day  of  De- 
vcember,  1796»  dispatched  another  letter,  in 
"Which  be  lindh-ectly  charged  Him  with  the 
basest  perfidy  by  contrasting  his   profes- 
sions of  satis&ction  at  the  naval  victory  of 
4he  Nile,  with  his  secret  intrigaes  against 
«the  power  and  interest  of  Engl^id.    About 
five  weeks  after  the  transmission  of  this 
letter,    Tippoo   returned    an   answer,    in 
which  after  a  bombastic  exordium  he  oK- 
served   with    an    air  of  indiifference^  that 
^'  being   frequently    accustomed    to    hunt 
and    make  excursions,   he   was   proceed- 
ing on  a  hunting  excursion,"  and  he  added 
^  you  will  be  pleased  to  dispatch  major 
Doveton,  about  whose  coming  your  friend* 
]y   pen  has   repeatedly  : written,    slightly 
attended,"    an    expression    by    which   he 
meant  to  insinuate  that  he  expected  him 
to  arrive  at  the  head  of  an  hostile  army. 
The  governor-general  'having  thus  thrown 
upon  his  adversary  the  blame  of  agres- 
sion  with  the  accumulated  guilt   of  the 
grossest  perfidity^  settled  his  plan  of  ope- 
rations with  his  allies,  and  prepared  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  warlike  coun- 
cils, as  the  only  means  to  avert  the  im* 
pending  storm.    The  troops  on  the  Ma« 
.700     dras    establishment    assembled    at 
"^^-    Vellore,  were  reinforced  with  4000 
men  frem  Ben^l,  with  the  6000  subsidi- 
ary troops  which  were  with  the  Nizam, 
and  with  6000  of  that  prince's  best  cavalry 
and  as  many    sepoys.    The  command  of 
these    forces    which    formed    collectively 
the  finest  army  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  India,  attended  by  an  excellent  train  of 
artillery  and  well  provided  with  all  kinds 
of  military  stores,  was  vested  in  general 
Harris,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit 
He  was  the  sop  of  a  respectable  clerp^- 
man  of  the  established  church,  who  dying 
in  early  life  left  a  family  of  two  sons  and 
three  daughters^  in  that  kind  of  moderate 
circumstances  which  would  naturally  re- 
sult from  a  small  living,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of.  decently  educating   a  large 
family. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Harris  took  the  youth 
under  his  patronage,  and  educated  him 
for  the  army,  into  which  he  entered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war^  and 


upon  all  occasions  was  distinguished  as 
a    brave  and   intelligent   officer.     During 
the  greater  part  of  the  war  he  acted  under 
the  immediate  command  of  lord  Rawdon 
(now  earl  M oira^)  and  performed  the  vari« 
ous  services  committed  to  his  care,  more 
especially  in  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment, in  a  manner,  which  obtained   the 
repeated  approbation  of  that  gallant  and 
amiable  nobleman.    Having  returned  from 
the  American  continent  towards  the  close 
of  the   war,   with  the  rank  of  major,   he 
soon  after  went  on  service  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  acauired  additional  rank 
and   an    inc)-ease  01   honour.      He    after- 
wards accompanied  general  sir  WilKam 
Mjeadous  to  England,  having  then  arrived  at 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  recommended  him- 
self so  strongly  to  the  marquis' of  Com wallis 
by  bis  active  and  spirited  behaviour,  and 
by  the  extent  ^nd  correctness  of  his  mili- 
tary attainments,    that   his   lordship  left 
him  in  India  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army.     His  conduct  in  the  pre- 
sent  important  enterprise   and  on   many 
subsequent  occasions,  proved  in  every  re- 
spect a  full  justification  of  the  hopes  and 
the  predictions  of  his  friends. 

In  order  to  give  the  Nizam's  force  the 
utmost  respectability  the  commander^n- 
chief  not  only  strengthened  it  with  some 
of  the  company's  battalions,  but  appoint- 
ed the  33rd  regiment  to  join  it^  giving 
the  general  command  of  the  British  forces 
thus  serving^,  to  colonel  Arthur  Wellesley, 
an  officer  who  even  at  this  early  period  of  his 
military  career  displayed  a  promptitude 
of  expedient^  a  union  of  bravery  with 
prudence,  and  a  masculine  energy  of  un- 
derstanding which  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  his  superiors,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic devotion  of  his  troops.  This  emi<» 
Dent  soldier  and  stat^man,  is  descended 
from  the  respectable  and  antient  Irish 
family  of  Colley,  of  whom  Richard  Colley 
was  the  first  who  adopted  the  name  of 
Wellesley  or  Wesley,  in  1728,  as  heir  to 
bis  first  cousin  Garret  Wesley  of  Dai^^an, 
who  left  him  all  his  estates,  on  condition 
of  his  taking  the  name  and  arms  of  that 
fi3imily.    He    held   several  offices    under. 
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the  ijrbwii ;  was  auditor  and  registrer  of  the 
royal    hospital     of    Kiimainham    second 
ebftmberlaiQ  of  the   court  of  exchequer, 
gheriffof  the  county  of  Meathin  1734,  and 
member  of  parliataent  for  the  borough  of 
Trim.     He  married  Elizabeth  daughter  of 
John  Sale,  LL.  D.  registrer  of  the  diocese 
of  Dublin,  and  representative  in  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Carysfort.     His  eldest 
sen  Garret  having  succeeded  him   in  his 
barony  was  in  1760  created  viscount  Wel- 
lesley  and  earl  of  M ornington,  having  be- 
fore that  event  held  the  office  of  custos 
rotolorum,  of  the  county  of  Meath.     He 
married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  right 
j^onourable   Arthur   Hill,    viscount   Dun- 
gannon,  and  had  issue  the  present  marquis 
of  Wellesley,  William,  -now  William  Wei- 
lesley  Pole,  in  consequence  of  inheriting 
the  estates   of  William    Pole  of   Ballifin, 
Esq*  Arthur,  the  subject  of  the  present  nar- 
rative, and  several  other  children,     Arthur 
was. born  on  the  1st  of  May,  1769.     At  an 
early  age  he  was   sent  to  Eton   that  he 
might  receive  the  benefit  of  a  public  edu- 
cation, and  as   he   had  chosen  the  army 
for  his  pridfession,  he  afterwards  went  at 
the  close  of   the  American  war  to  An- 
giers  in  France,  in   order  that  he  might 
acquire    the    first   principles    of   military 
science   under    <he    celebrated    Pignerol^ 
who  had  long  been  considered  as  the  Yau- 
ban  of  modern  fortification  and  engineer* 
ing.     AAer  acquiring  a  fund  of  oseful  in* 
formation,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and,  at  the  early  ag;e  of  twenty*three, 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  18th  regi- 
ment of  light  dragoons,  from  which  corps 
on  the  30lb  of  Apriri793,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  majority  of  the  33rd   regiment, 
on  the  resignation  of  major  Gore.     In  this 
junior    rank    he    did     not     long    remain, 
but   availed    himself   of  his    seniority   to 
purchase  in    succession  from    lieutenant- 
colonel    Yorke,    who   resigned    his   com- 
mission in  the  regiment,  and   his  appoint- 
ment took  place  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber^ 17»3. 

Liettteuant-colonel  Wellesley,  now  scarce- 
ly four,  and  twenty,  engaged  in  active 
seryice  under  his  galUnt' countryman  the 
•arl  of  M oira^  and  early  in  1794^  embark- 
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ed  with  that  force  which  was  intended  te 
erect  the  standard  of  loyalty  in  Brittanny ; 
but    the  (ate  of  the   Netherlands  and  of 
Flanders,   was  no  sooner  decided  by  the 
misfortunes  of    the  campaign   under    the 
duke  of  York,  than  his  Iprdship  was  ordered, 
to  proceed  with  his  little  army  to  Ojstend^ 
from  whence  after  a  precipitate  re-emharka- 
tion,  he  hastened  to  join  the  army  of  general 
Glairfait.    On  the  march  and  during  the  con* 
flict  in  the  vicinity  of  Alost,  colonel  Welles* 
ley,  commanded  a  covering  party  in  the  rear, 
and  was  highly  instrumental  in  the  repulse 
of  the  French  army*    On  the  8th  of  July 
1794,    general   Clairfait   having    retreaited 
to  Ghent,  lord   Moira  effected  ajunctioa 
with  the  duke  of  York.    The  movements 
of  the   subsequent    disastrous    retreat    to 
Bremen  were  covered  by  colonel  Wellesley 
at  the  head  of  three  battalions,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  serious  and  distressing 
obstacles   he  acted  in  a   mannei:  equally 
beneficial  to  the  army  and  honourable  to 
himself.     On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  ia 
England,  every  exertion  was  made  to  (ire- 
pare  them  for  foreign  service,  and  the  3§rd 
regiment  being  under  orders  for  the  West 
Indies,    lieutenant-colonel    Wellesley.   em* 
barked     in    the    fleet    which,  under    the  * 
command   of  admiral  Christian,   was    in- 
tended to  proceed    to  that  station.  .  But 
the  heavy  equinoctial  gales  in  the  autuma 
of  1795   having    repeatedly    driven   them 
back^  the   destination  of  a  great  part  of 
the    forces  was   altered.     The  dSrd.  irgir 
ment  was  ordered  to   Ireland   torecruil^, 
and  colonel  Wellesley   remained  inactive 
till  the  pomination  of  his  brother  to  the 
vice-royalty  of  India,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Tippoo,  opened   a 
new  and  splendid  field  for  the  exertion  of 
his  military  talents. 

Undaunted  by  the  formidable  demoiK 
strations  of  the  English  governnront,  and 
determined  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  or  to 
perish,  Tippoo  continued  his  negotiations 
with  France  ;  each  power  intending  to 
make  the  other  an  instrument  of  its  own  - 
political  designs :  the  former  aspiring  to* 
the  destruction  of  the  British  ascendency, 
and  the  recovery  of  his  domiuioos  ;  the 
latter  deteriniaed  to  BUftplajit  the  EnfUah 
3^ 
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in  their  East  India  trade,  and  their  territorial 
possessions,,     For  the  finaK adjustment  of 
iheir  treaty  of  alliance,  Tippoo  had  dis- 
patched  general    Dubuc,   lately    arrived 
from  Mauritius,  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
.  French  executive  directory,  to  solicit  the 
support  of  10,000  or  15,000  troops,  aud  a 
lai^e  naval  force,  to  drhre  the  English  out 
of  Hindostan.     To  induce  them  to  con- 
4;Iude  an  immediate  alliance,  he  proposed 
that  all  the  conquests  which  should  be 
made    from    the    enemy,    excepting    the 
provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to   the 
English,  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  nations,  and  according  to  their 
j*espective  convenience.    He  had  been  gra- 
tified at  the  same  moment  by  the  reception 
of  a  friendly  communication  from  the  agents 
of  France  in  the  isles  of  India,  and  by  a 
letter  from   the  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Egypt,  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

^  Buonaparte,  to  the  most  magnificent  sul- 
tan, our  greatest  friend.  You  have  learned 
my  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  with 
a  numeVous  and  invincible  army,  wishing 
to  deliver  you  from  the  yoke  of  England. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  testify  my  desire 
for  some  news  relating  to  yonr  political 
situation  by  the  way  of  Muscafti  and  the 
Morea.  I  wish  you  would  send  to  Suez 
or  to  Cairo,  an  intelligent  and  confidential 
person  with  whom  I  might  confer.  The 
Most  High  increase  your  power,  And 
ilestroy  your  enemies." 

Confident,  therefore,  in  the  active  friend- 
ship of  the  French  directory,  and  the 
ultimate  arrival  of  Buonaparte  on  the 
plains  of  India,  the  sultan  opened  tlie 
campaign. 

The  progress  of  the  English  was  en- 
cumbered by  the  ponderous  baggage  and 
numerous  attendants  attached  to  the  Nizam 
force,  the  immense  quantity  of  public 
stores  and  provisions,  and  the  long  train 
of  ordnance,  with  40,000  Benjarries,  formed 
altogether  such  ^n  host  as  not  to  admit  of 
being  covered  by  the  eflfective  force.  Had 
Tippoo  displayed  his  usual  talent  and 
discretion,  be  might,  without  hazarding 
BSk  epgagement,  and  by  means  of  desultory 


skirmishes,  distant  cannonades,  and  oth^ 
hostile  movements^  have  so  efifS^toally 
harassed  the  infantry  and  weakened  the 
cavalry,  that  a  great  part  of  the  baggs^e, 
stores,  and  ammunition,  would  have  falhsi 
into  his  hands. 

The  march  commenced  at  day-break^ 
on  the  10th  of  March.  The  cavalry  wero 
in  advance,  the  baggage  on  the  right,  j ^qq 
and  the  detachment  under  colonel 
Wellesley,  which  had  marched  by  the  left, 
moved  parallel  at  some  distance  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  army.  Eveti  on  the  first 
day's  advance,  the  enemy  began  to  annoy 
them.  Parties  of  Tippoo*s  horse  were 
detached  in  all  directions,  and  were  not 
only  active  in  burning  the  forage  and 
destroying  the  villages,  but  had  even  the 
audacity  to  attack  colonel  Wellesley's 
rear-guard,  consisting  of  a  company  of 
sepoys.  Of  these,  20  were  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  lieutenant  Reynolds  and  36, 
wounded.  The  enemy,  ^however,  was  irn* 
mediately  repulsed. 

While     the    commander-in-chief    was 
moving  with   the  grand   army    from   the 
east,  by  the  rout  of  Talgautporam    and 
Cankanelli,  general  Stuart  had  advanced 
to  the  openingof  the  Poodicherrum  Ghaut, 
in  the  range  of  mountains  which  surround 
the   Mysore  country.      These  mountains 
rise  to  a  surprising  height,  and  oppose  to 
the  eastern   borders    of   the    Carnatic   a 
mural  front  o( ghauts  or  passes.    From  the 
word  ghaut,  the  whole  chain  derives  its 
name :  they  give  an  entrance  into  the  lofty, 
fertile,  and  populous  plains  of  boundless 
view,  which  they  support,  as  buttresses  do 
a  magnificent  and  extensive  terrace.    The 
Mysore  country  being  at  least  2000  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  Carnatic,  is 
thence    called    the  Table-land,    and   the 
ascent  is  not  to  be  accomplished   by   a 
single     traveller    without    the     fatiguing 
labor  of  many  hours.    The  path-ways  up 
the  Ghauts  are  worked  by  the  hand  of  man* 
along  the  deepworn  channel  of  some  rapid 
torrent,  or  skirting  the  hollow  raviiies  and 
winding  excavations  which    have  formed 
themselves  on  the  face  of  this  mountain,  into 
precipices.     In  many  of  these  passes  the 
obstructions  of  art»  in  conjunction  witli 
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tbose  of  Dfttore,  are  opposed  to  the  pro 
gress  of  an  invading  army.    General  Stuart, 
surrounded  by  these  difficnlties,  had  taken 
a  position  in  the  territories  of  the  Coorga 
llajah,  a  friendly  power.     His  army  was 
posteo  in    brigades,   on   account  of   the 
nature  of  the   country,  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  a  more  compact  encamp- 
ment, when  the  advanced  division,  under 
Montressor,    was    suddenly  attacked  by 
Tippoo,   with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry, 
An  nank  and  rear.     The  brigade  did  not 
exceed  1400  men,  and  it  was  separated 
from    the   other    divisions    by    extensive 
jungles  or  thickets  ;  but  it  maintained  its 
ground  with  impenetrable  firmness  against 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who 
surrounded  them,  till  c^cneral  Stuart  brought 
them  relief.      The  Mysoreans   were    de- 
feated after  a  severe  conflict,  and  driven 
Trom  the  field  with  great  slaughter ;   and 
Tippoo,  after    halting    a  few   days  near 
l^eriapatam,  retired  to  the  defence  of  his 
capital.      General    Harris,   in    the    mean 
time,  was  slowly  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Seringapatam.      On  the  19th,  after  a. 
fatiguing  march  through  a  country  full  of 
jungles  and  defiles,  intelligence  was    re-- 
ceived,  that  the  army  of  Tippoo  had  ad- 
vanced to  AUagoor,  a  village  adjacent  to 
Sultanpettah ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
the  left  wing  and  the  cavalry  having  en^ 
camped  close  to  a  pass  about  seven  miles 
from   Cankanelli,  the  right  advanced    to 
Arravelly,    and    colonel    Wellesley^s    di- 
vision took  up  its  ground  at  some  distance 
in  the  rear. 

On  the  83rd,  after  securing  several  posts 
and  passes  of  importance,  the  right  wing 
of  the  cavalry  marched  from  Achil,  and 
encamped  at  Sultanpettah,  the  left  wing 
and  the  battering  train  advancing  to  Achil, 
while  colonel  Weilesley,  with  his  detach* 
Kieat,  marched  from  Cankanelli,  and  en- 
cumped  in  front  of  the  army,  at  Allagoor, 
Irom  which  place  Tippoo's  forces  h^A  re- 
tired. Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day, 
as  the  colonel  and  his  advanced  corps 
approached  Sultanpettah,  a  cloud  of  dust 
to  the  westward,,  denoted  that  .the  army  of 
Tippoo  was  in  motion,  and  it  afterwards 
appeared   that   it  had .  just  quitted    itS; 


position  on  the  westem'^bank  of  the  Mad- 
door  river,  and  encamped  at  MaUavelly. 
Pursuing  their  march,  the  right  wiiig,  the 
cavalry,  and  the  detachment  under  colonel' 
Weilesley,  halted  on  the  25th  of  March^ 
and  were  joined  by  the  left  wing  and  the 
battering  train.     On  the  26th,  the  whole 
moved  forward  in  compact  order,  and  en- 
camped five  miles  to  the  east  of  Mallavelly. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Tippoo  to  attack 
the  English  as  soon  as  they  .emerged  from 
the  jungles,  and  the  openness  of  the  ground 
now  occupied,  favored  his  intentions..    Oa 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced parties,  among  which  were  some 
elephants,  were  seen  from  a  distant  ridge«« 
After  reconnoitring  the   British   encamp- 
ment for  a  considerable  time,  they  retired^ 
and  in  the  evening  14  or   15  guns  were 
seen  in  motion.     On  the  27th,  therefore, 
at  day-break,  colonel  Wellesley's,  division 
was  ordered  to  move  parallel  to  the  left,, 
but  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  cover  the 
baggage  and  be  in  readiness  to  act  as  circumv 
stances  should  require  r   while  the  maia 
body  of  the  army  marched  from  its|left' 
flank,  on  the  great  road  leading  to  Malla- 
velly.   Major-general   Floyd   commanded 
the    whole    advance,   having^   under    him 
all  the   picojuets  and    five    regiments  oP 
cavalry.      He  approached  within  a  mile 
of  Mallavelly,  but  was  there  obliged   to 
halt,  in  consequence  of  discovering  on  the 
right  flank  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  while  their  infantry  remainedi^oit* 
the  heights  beyond  the  towm 

Convinced  that  this  was  the  grand  army 
of  Tippoo,  and    observing    several  guns^ 
moving  on^  the  right-  of  the  enemy's  line, 
towards  a  ridge  which  enfiladed  the  low 
ground  on>  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Tillage^ 
he  determined  to  make  an  instant  attack;, 
and  directed  oolonel  Wellteleyk  with  hiii' 
division,   to  i^oceed  against  the  sultan's 
right  flank.    The  picquets  under  colonel 
Sherbroohe,.  supported  by  the  right  wing 
of   the  main  body    under   major-general 
Brydges,  were  to.  penetrate  through   the. 
village  of  Mallavelljr,.  to  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line.  Major-general  Popharo^  with, 
the  left  wing  and  the  rear-guard,  was  to- 
remain  near,  the  fop  of  Mallavelly,,  for  the 
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Eratectioii  of  ihe  battering  train  and  the 
^gi^S^»  the  five  regimeata  of  cavalry 
being  formed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  with 
orders  to  support  colonel  Wellesley's  at- 
tack. 

The  colonel  no  sooner  put  his  force  in 
motion,  and  his  manoeuvre  was  perceived 
by  the  sultan,  than  the  guns  were  drawn 
off  to  a  ridj?e   beyond  that    which  they 
first  occupied.     General  Harris  regarding 
this  movement    as  an    indication  of  the 
enemy's  unwillingness  to  advance,  gave  or- 
ders to  mark  out  the  ground  for  a  new 
encampment     His    orders    however    had 
scarcely  been  obeyed,  when  twelve  or  four- 
teen guns  were  opened  from  different  parts 
of  the  enemy's  line,  at  a  distance  of  2000 
yards.     Even    at   this   distance   their  fire 
was  severely  felt,   and  the  discharge  of  a 
species  of  rocket   peculiar  to  Hindostan, 
was  singularly    annoying    to  the    troops. 
This  weapon  combines  the  missile  power 
of  a  javelm  with  the  impulse  of  gun-pow- 
der.    From  the  force  and  irregularity  of 
their  motion  these  flyiag  plagues  are  dif- 
ficult to  avoid,  and  often  make  consider- 
able havoc.    The  rocket  consists  of  a  tube 
of  iron  about  eight  inches   long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  closed  at  one 
end.     It  is  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
ordinary  sky  rocket,  and  fixed  to  a  piece 
of  stoat   bamboo    from  three   to  five  feet 
long,  the  head  of  which  is  armed  with  a 
keavy  iron- spike.     At  that   extremity  of 
the  tube  which  points  to  the  shaft  of  the 
weapon,  is  the  match,  and  the  man   who 
uses  it  placing  the  butt  end  of  the  bamboo 
upon  his  foot,   points    the  spiked   end  in 
the    direction  of  the  object  to   which   he 
means  to  throw  it,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
fusee,  pitches  it  from  him.    It  flies  forth 
with   great  velocity,   and  on  striking  the 
ground  by  a  bounding  horizontal   motion, 
acts  with  an  almost  certain  effect  in  frac- 
turing and  breaking  the  legs  of  the  enemy. 
To  disperse  the  cavalry  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  rocket  men,  colonel  Sherbrooke 
hastened  immediately  to  a  village  in  front 
of  the  left  of  the  hostile  army,  where  he 
was  dreadfully   harassed  by  the  enemy's 
cannonade,    though,  he  succeeded   in   his 
iobject.    At  this  juncture  colonel  Welles- 


ley   supported    by    major-general    Floyd 
with    the    three    remaining  regiments    of 
cavalry  advanced   in  battalions,  and    the 
whole  line   moving  slowly    and  steadily, 
time  was  given  for  every  part  to  act  to- 
gether, the  enemy's  cannonade  being  an- 
swered by  as  many  field-pieces  as  could  be 
brought   up,    the    action    thus    becoming 
general     along,  the     whole     front.       At 
this     moment   a  desperate-  attempt    was 
made  on  the  part  of  Tippoo,  by  moving 
forward    a   column   of  2000   men  in   ex- 
cellent order  towards  the  33rd  regiment, 
but   this  gallant  corps   reserving    its  fire 
with  the  utmost  steadiness  received  that  of 
the  enemy  at  the   distance  of  60  yards, 
and  continuing  to  advance,    the    column 
gave  way  and  was  thrown  into  disorder. 
At  this  critical    moment   general    Floyd 
making  a  rapid  charge  completed  the  root 
with   great  slaughter.-    The  enemy's   first 
line  with  tlie  whole  of  its  guns,   was  now 
forced  by  the  advance  of  the  British  line 
to  retire  to  the  next  height,  where  their 
second  line  was  formed.    They  were  at 
this  time  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
guns,  and  the  cannonade  which  had  last- 
ed   three  hours    having  ceased   on   both 
sides,    on    account    of  the    distance,  the 
enemy  retreated.    The  loss  of  the  English 
and  their  allies  consisted  only  of  10  killed, 
and  50  wounded  chiefly  by  the  rockets. 
That    of   the   enemy  amounted  to.    1000 
men. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1799,    the  whole 
army   arrived  within    13  mries  of  Sering- 
apatam,    and  on  the  5th   of  that  'month 
took  up  its  ground  opposite  the  west  face 
of  the  capital  of  Mysore,  at  the  distance 
of  3500  yards,   the    left   being^  stationed 
towards  the  river  Cauvery  while  the  divi- 
sion of  colonel  Wellesley  was  placed  on 
the    right.    The    preparatory    mavements 
were    all  equally  successful.    While  the 
rommander-in-chief    was    on    his    march 
colonels  Read  and  Brown  were  employed 
in    reducing  the   forts   in   the    Baramaul 
country,  and  collecting  provisions  for  the 
grand  army.    And   when  general   Harris 
had   reached    his   destined   point    colonel 
Floyd  with  his  cavalry  marched-  to  meet 
the  Bombay   army,  and    escorted  it  safe 
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to  Seriogapatam,    Cummer  el  Bieu  who  him  to  confioe  his  operations  to  the  mere 
was  sent  against  the  latter  force,  not  daring;  object  of  making  a  dlTersion,  and  to  post- 
to  give  them  battle,  when  united.  pone  the  attack  of  the  post  till  a  fature 
The  suHan  who  reflected  on  the  event  opport^unity.     General  Shaw  was  enabled 
of  the  last  siege,  desirous  to  protract  his  to    sieze  on   a  ruined   villagie  within    40 
enemy's  operations,  and  tiusting  that  the  yards  of  the  aqueduct^  and  to  secure  his   ' 
want  of  provisions  might  compel  the  con-  troops  from  the  musketry  of  the  enemy, 
federates  to  retire,  or  that  the  elements  On  the  next  day  the  attapk  on  the  SuU 
might  come  to  his  aid  at  the  approaching  tanpettah  Tope  was  again  attempted,  by 
monsoon,  now  endeavoured  to  retard  the  colonel    Welfesley.      General  Shaw   was 
besiegeirs'  operations,    by    opening   a  cor«  instructed   at  the  same  time  to   advance 
respondence  ]with  the  general.     In  a  short  from  the  ruined  village  which  he  occupied, 
letter  to  the  commaii^er-in-chief  he    de-  and  to  dislodge  the  pai^y  posted  in  the 
clared    thit  he  adhered   to  treaties,  and  aqueduct,  while  colonel  Wallace  was  order* 
demanded   the  meaning  of  the  approach  ed  to  attack  a  village  on^ the  enemy's  right 
of  the  English  army,  and  of  the  prosecu-  flank,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  74th,  and 
tion  of  hostilities.    To  this  remonstrance  two  companies  of  sepoys.    At  nine  o'clock 
the  general    replied    by   referring    him  to  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  colonel  Welles- 
lord  Mornington's  letters.  ley  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Tope, 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  the  confede-  with  the  Scotch  brigade,  two  battalions  o^ 
rate  general.     In  front  of  the  British  camp  sepoys,  and  four  guns.    The  enemy  corn- 
were  several  ruined   villages,  and   rocky  menced  a  galling  fire  under  cover  of  the 
eminences,    besides    ao    aqueduct   which,  bank  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was  retura- 
passiug  from  the  left  of  the  camp,  takes  ed  by  discharges  from  the  English  field- 
an  easterly    direction    till    it    approaches  pieces,  and  the  whole  corps  rushed   for- 
within  1700  yards  of  the  fort,  where  it  winds  wards    with    enthusiastic  gallantry.    The 
ofi^  to  the  right  among  an  extensive  grove  colonel  having  judiciously  detached  parties^ 
of    cocoa-trees,    called    the    Sultanpettah  to    take    the    post   in  flank^    the    enemy 
Tope.    These  positions  afibrded  a  cover  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  precipi- 
for  the  enemy's  infantry  and    rocket  men  tately  fled.    At  this  moment  colond  Wal- 
so  near  to    the   camp  that  many  of   the  lace,  took  possession  of  the  village  on  the 
rockets  fell  into  the   tents.     In   order  to  right  flank  which  commanded  a  consider- 
dislodge  them  from  these  positions  colonel  able  part  of  the   aqueduct,  and   general 
Wellesley  received  orders,  on  the  evening  Shaw  having    quitted  the   ruined  village; 
of  the  6th  of  April,  to  have  the  33rd  regi-  rushed  upon  the  enemy  and  drove  them 
roent    and   the   2nd  Bengal   regiment    in  from  that  part  of  the  aqueduct  from  which 
readiness  at  sun-set,  while  general  Shaw  he  had  been  annoyed  during  the  preced- 
with  the  12th,  and  two  battalions  of  se-  ing  conflict.    The  whole  of  the  advanced 
poys    with    their    guns    received    similar  line  of  posts  was  immediately  occupied  by 
orders,  the  former  being  destined  to  scale  our  troops,  who  thus  rapidly  and  brilliant- 
the    Sultanpettah  Tope,   while  the  latter  ly  secured  a  strong  connected  line  of  posts, 
was  to  attack  the  posts  at  the  aqueduct,  extending  from  the  river  to  the  Tope,   a 
It  was  a  little  after  sun-set  before  these  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  forming 
battalions  advanced,  though  the  obscurity  by  means  of  the  aqueduct  a  complete  line 
of  the  night  proved  unfavourable  to  their  of   contravatlation,  at    a    proper  distance 
operations.     Colonel    Wellesley    immedi-  from  the  camp  and  from  the  line  of  attack, 
ately  on  entering  the  Tope,  was  assailed        The  bravery  and   fortitude  of  the  con- 
on  every  side  by  a  hot  fire  of  musketry  federate  troops  during  these  preparatarv 
and  rockets,  a  circumstance  which,  added     operations,  were  not  less  worthy  of  ad- 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  uncer-    miration  than  the  patience  with  which  they 
tainty  of  the  enemy's  force   and  position,     endured  the  hazard  [and  distresses  of  the 
and   the  badness  of  the  ground   obliged    siege.    The  clknate  of  India  and  the  natuie 
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ofthe  country,  render  the  most  casual  move- 
ments of' the  troops,  dangerous,  fatiguing:, 
and  destructive.     If  any  European  recruits 
happen  to  do  duty  in  the  line,  the  march 
scarcely  commences  before  they  are  fatigued 
and    overcome  by   the    intolerable    heat. 
They  soon  exhaust  all  their  allowance. of 
Arrack,  which  is  too  frequently  replenished 
by  stagnant  water,  sometimes  so  muddy, 
rotten,  and  green,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  drunk  without  adding  at  least  one-half 
of  spirits,   and  then    sucking    or    strain- 
ing^    the    mixture    through    a    handker- 
chief.     The  veteran  Europeans,  after    a 
littte  while,  begin  to  flag  upon  the  march, 
bemg  miserably  scorched  by    the   acute 
rays   of  the  sun,  which  first  dart  upon  the 
aand,  and  then   revert  with  accumulated 
heat  upon  their  faces.   Each  soldier  carries 
a  small  branch  in  his  hand,  to  fan  off  the 
miriads  of  flies,  by  which  be  is  constantly 
tormented  ;  yet  all  his  exertions  yield  him 
but  little   relief,   for   the  battalion  is  so 
much,    covered   with    these    insects,  par- 
ticularly if  the  weather  be  sultry  and  dry, 
that  at  the  distance  of  200  yards,  a  spec- 
tator would  suppose  that  they  were  ac- 
tually clothed  in  black.     It  is  distressing 
to  witness  the  severe  struggles  which  the 
sufferers  often  have,  with  the  oppression  of 
the  weather,  and'  the  numerous  diseases 
to  which  they  are  hourly  subj^ect.     Some, 
from  a  redundancy  of  bile,  drop  down  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  are  seized  with 
violent  cholera  morbus;  others  fall  down 
suddenly  in  contortions,  with  the  cramp, 
which,  runs  acutely  through  every  limb^ 
centres  in  the  stomach,  and'  kills  the  per- 
son afflicted  upon  the  spot.     But  the  coup 
de  soleiT,  is,  of  aU  others,  the  most  fatal 
attack.  ,  It  first  afifects  the  crown  of  the 
head ;  the  victim  complains  that  his  brain 
begins  to  boif,  a  convulsive  fit  is  the  imme^ 
diate  consecpience,  of  which  he  dies  in.  a 
yery  few  minutes ;  and  Uie  body  becomes 
completely  putrid  befere  a  hole  can^  be 
dug  into  which  it  may  be  thrown^. 

Many  of  these,  dreadful  inflictions  ac- 
companied the  army  from  the  field  to  the^ 
camp  ;  and,  as  the  besiegers  were  making 
thdr  approaches,  they    were   incessantly 
failed  by  the  discharge  of  musketry  and 


rockets  Urom  the  numerous  works  thrown' 
up  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Their  ranks 
were  also  thinned^  by  the  fire  from  the 
artillery  of  the  fortress.  To  the  dangers* 
of  open  hostility,  were  superadded  thel 
privation  of  wholesome  water,  that  of  the 
tanks  and  reservoirs  being  poisoned  by  the 
flying  detachment  of  Tippoo.  But  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  all  the  painful  incidents  of 
war,  were  patiently  endured,  and  inces* 
sant  labor  in  the  trenches  borne  with  cheer* 
fulness. 

The  siege  proceeded  with  great  gallantry 
and  perseverance  on  both  sides  until  the 
26th,  when  the  enemy,  still  retaiuing^  pos- 
session of  parts  of  an  entrenchment  at  the 
distance  of  240  yards  froni  the  approaches^ 
it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  future  operations  ofthe  siege,  that  they 
should  be   dislodged.     The  direction    of: 
the  attack  was  given  to  colonel  Wellesley;. 
who  on    that    day    commanded    in^  the* 
trenches.     He  stormed  the  entrenchment' 
with  great  spirit,  and,  succeeding*  in  es^ 
tablishing  his    posts,   which  were  imme- 
diately secured  as  effectually  as  possible 
from  the  annoyance  ofthe  enemy's  fire.        - 

The  siege  had*  been,  carried  on  eleven 
days,  the  enemy  were  dislodged  from  all 
their  advanced  posts,  and  the  allies  bad 
erected  their  first  breaching  batteries,  wheii^ 
Tippoo  made  overtures  for  a  treaty.     la* 
reply  to   these,  general  Harris  sent  him^ 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  of  which  the 
conditions  were,  that  he  .should  cede  half 
his  territories  in  perpetuity  to  the  allies,, 
that  he  should  pay  two   crore  of  rupees 
to  indemnify  the  English  for  the  expenses 
ofthe  war,  and  should  renounce  the  alliance 
of  France  for  ever.     Perilous  as  the  sultan's 
situation  might  be  regarded^  he  was  de- 
termined to  continue  his  defence^ depending^ 
on   the    strength  of  his  fortress  and  the 
bravery  of  bis  troops,  rather  than  accede* 
to  terms  of  peaoesa ruinous  and  disgraceful,, 
and  a  dread  of  scarcity  stimulating,  the 
besiegers,  their  operations   were  pressed 
with  increasing    ardor.      The    breaching 
batteries  having  been  erected',  the  roar  of 
artillery   on  both  sides   was  tremendous,, 
and  the  situatida   of  the  sultan  becams 
every  day  more  critical.    On  the  20th  day 
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of  the  siege,  be  made  his  last  effort  to  avert 
his  total  ruin  by  negotiation,  and  in  reply 
vas  referred  to  the  propositions  before  sent 
him,  with  a  small  variation  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  hostages  required  by  the 
allies. 

When  it  was  seen  that  even  despair 
did  not  induce  him  to  yield,  the  batteries 
were  opened  on  the  last  day  of  April. 
In  three  days  a  practicable  breach  wai; 
made,  and  about  half  past  one  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th  of  May,  general  Baird, 
having  completed  his  arrangements,  stept 
out  of  the  trench,  drew  his  sword,  and  m 
the  most  animating  and  heroic  manner, 
said  to  his  men,  **  Come,  my  brave  fellows, 
follow  me  !  and  prove  yourselves  worthy 
the  name  of  British  soldiers."*  Both  columhs 
instantly  rushed  from  the  '^ trenches,  and 
entered  the  bed  of  the  river  under  cover 
of  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  but,  being  im- 
mediately discovered  by  the  enemy,  were 
assailed  by  rockets  and  musketry.  In 
six  minutes,  the  forlorn  hope,  closely 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops,  had 
reached  the  summit  of  the  breach,  led  by 
Serjeant  Graham  of  the  light  company  of 
the  Bombay  European  regiment.  He  ran 
forward  to  the  summit  of  the  breach, 
mounting  it,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and,  with 
three  cheers,  called  out,  **  Success  to 
lieutenant  Graham,"  (alluding  to  the  reward 
M)f  a  commission  if  he  survived,)  on  which 
;he  rejoined  his  party,  and  remounted  along 
vith  them,  the  colours  in  his  hand.  On 
reaching  the  rampart,  he  struck  the  colour 
staff  in  it,  exclaiming,  *^  I'll  shew  them  the 
British  flag !"  end  was  at  that  moment  shot 
through  the  head. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Duolop,  who  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  received  his  wound 
from  one  of  Tjppoo's  sirdars,  \irho  assailed 
him  with  his  scymeter,  about  half  way 
up  the  breach,  making  a  desperate  cut  at 
the  colond,  whicli  the  latter  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  parry,  and  instantly  returned 
by  a  stroke  that  4aid  his  adversary's  breast 
open.  The  sirdar,  though  mortally  wound- 
^d^  made  another  blow  at  colonel  Dunlop, 
which  struck  him  across  the  wrist  of  the 
rigbt  hand,  and  nearly  cut  it  through. 
The  sirdar  instantly  reeled  back,  and  ^n 


on  the  level  of  the  breach,  where  he  was 
pierced  by  the  basnet  as  the  soldiers 
passed.  Colonel  Dunlop  continued  to 
advance  at  the  head  of  his  men  until  he 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  breach,  where 
he  fell  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  rear  by  hiis  soldiers.  The 
passage  of  the  counterscarp  presented  a 
gratifying  and  animating  sight  to  the  rest 
of  the  army,  whose '  anxiety  was  imme* 
diately  relieved,  for,  until  our  troops  had 
crossed  the  ditch,  though  every  precau* 
tion  was  taken  for  filling  it,  if  uecessary, 
even  the  most  sanguine  minds  could  not 
be  utterly  devoid  of  doubt.  In  a  few 
minutes  more,  the  breach,  100  feet  wide; 
was  crowded  with  men,  who,  having  col- 
lected in  sufficient  force  to  enter  upon 
the  rampart^  filed  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  accordmg  to  general  Baird's  in-^ 
structions. 

The  conduct  of  Tippoo,  was,  on  this 
occasion,  highly  creditable  to  his  personal 
character.  According  to  his  usual  custom, 
he  went  out  early  in  the  morning,  to  one  of 
the  cavaliers  of  the  outer  rampart,  whence ' 
he  could  observe  the  operations  on  both 
sides.  He  remained  there  until  noon, 
when  he  took  his  usual  repast.  At  this 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  unconscious 
of  the  approaching  attack,  though  his  lines 
were  crowded  with  Europeans,  and  merely 
sent  orders  io  Meer  Gaffer,  a  favorite 
officer,  to  keep  a  strict  guard.  He  was 
informed  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  that 
Meer  Goffer  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot^ 
"  Well,"  said  he,  *'  Meer  Goffer  was  never 
afraid  of  death .'^  Yet  he  was  evidently 
agitated,  ordered  the  troops  nearest  his 

Eerson  to  resume  their  arms,  and  desired 
is  servants  to  load  his  carbines.  Hasten* 
ing  along  the  rampart  towards  the  breach, 
he  met  annmberof  his  troops  flying  before 
the  van  of  his  assailants.  He  exerfed 
himself  to  rally  the  fugitives,  oncoming 
them  by  his  voice  and  bis  exantple.  H^ 
repeatedly  fired  on  our  troops  himself,  aud 
brought  down  several  Europeans  w1k>  were 
mounting  the  breach^ 

At  this  critical  moment  the  front  of  the 
European  flank  companies  approac^d  tii« 
spot  where  he  stood.    He  now  /ound  him* 
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self  almost  deserted/ and  retired  to  the 

traverses  of  the  northera  ramparts.    These 

he   defended    one  after    the    other    with 

the  bravest  of  his  officers  and  men,  and, 

several  times  assisted  by  the  enfilading  fire 

\from  the  inner  walls,  obliged  ,the  English 

troops,  to  halt  in  their  advance,  until  the 

t2th   regiment,  crossing  the  inner   ditch^ 

.tooJc  him  in  flank.     Yet  even  then,  while 

.  an^y  of  his  troops  reinained  with  him,  he 

disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  until  he 

approached  the  passage  across  the  ditch 

to  the  gate  of  thie  inner  fort.     Here  he  com- 

iilained  of  pain. and  weakness  iaonepf  his 
egs,  in  which  he  had  been  severely  wound* 
pd  at  an  early  period  of  life, .  and  mounted 
his  horse  :  but,  seeing  the  Europeans  still 
advancing  on  both  the  ramparts,  hastened 
to  thegat^",  followed  by  his  palanquin,  and 
by  a  number  of  officers,  troops,  and  ser- 
vants. As  he  was  crossing  to  the  gate,  he 
received  a  musket-ball  on  his  right  side, 
liearly  a^s  high  as  his  breast ;  but  he  con-^ 
tinaed  to  press  forward,  until  he  was 
stopped  about  half  way  through  the  arch 
of  %he  g^te-way,  by  the  fire  of  the  12th 
lig^t  infantry,  from  within,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  second  ball,  close  to  the  Qther. 
His  horse  being  wounded,  sunk  undeF 
him,  and'  his  turban  [fell  to  the  ground. 
Many  of  his  people  fell  at  the  same  time, 
by  musketry,  within  and  without  the  gate. 
The  fallen  sultan  was  immediately  raised 
by  some  of  his  adherents,  and  placed  on 
]iis  palanquin,  under  the  arch  and  on  one 
side  of  the  gate-way,,  where  lie  lay  or  sat 
|K>me  minutes^,  faint  and  exhausted,,  till 
the  entrance  of  many  Europeans.  One 
of  the  soldiers  seized  his  sword-belt,  which 
was  very  rich,  and  attempted  to  pull  it 
off:  the  sultan,  who  [still  held  his  sword 
in  his  hand^  made  a  cut  at  the  soldier  with 
all  his  remaining  strength,  and  wounded 
him  about  the  knee  ;  on  which  he  put  his 
piece  to  his  shoulder,  and  shot  the  sultan 
through  the  temple,  when  he  instantly 
expired.  Three  hundred  tnen  were  killed 
under  the  gate^way,  and  considerable  num- 
bers wounded,  so  that  it  soon  became » 
impassable,  ex:cept  over  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  ai}jd ' dying.  ^Search  was  made  in 
the  evening  ibr  the  body  of-Tippoe,  which 


was  at  last  found  under  a  heap  of  ^W 
slaughtered,  and  retaining  in  his  counto* 
nance  an  expression  of  stern  composure. 
He  had  been  stript  of  his  turban,  which 
was  adorned  with  a  jewel  of  great  value, 
his  rich  pearl  rosary,  his  ruby  ring«  and  all 
his    apparel.      Being  recognised    by  his 
people,  he  was  delivered  to  the  survivc^rs^ 
and    interred    in   the    mausoleum   of  his 
father.     In   the    mean   time    the    troops 
spread  themselves  into    the   town.     The 
houses  of  the  chief  sirdars,  as  well  as  of 
the  merchants  and  shroffs,  were  completely 
pillaged ;    while    the    affrighted    females 
hastened  to  purchase   an  uncertain    pro- 
tection,  by    emptying   their  coffers,  and 
bringing  forth  whatever  jewels  they  pps- 
sessed.    The  city  was  exposed  during  the 
night  to  the  brutal    licentiousness  of  the 
soldiery,    amounting     to    nearly    40,000 « 
men,  and  composed  of  so  many   nations. 
Female  innocence    became    the    prey   ofV 
the  midnight  ravisher ;  and  the  acquisition^ 
of  ^a  princely  fortune  was  the  labour  of  a^ 
moment. 

By  the  precautions  of  the  general,  the  -. 
palace  was  saved,  and    all  its    contents^ 
reserved  as   captured    property   for    the 
army    at  large.     The  sultan  had  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  the  vrealth  of 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  Mysore,,  severar^ 
extensive  buildmgs^  consisting  of  a   suc- 
cession of    quadrangles   with    ranges    of. 
storehouses,  of  which  .  the  galleries  were 
filled  with    articles  •  least   susceptible    of 
injury.    The  jewelry  set   in   gold  in  the 
form  of  bracelets,  rings^  necklaces^  aigrettes, . 
plumes,  and  other  decorations,  and  all  the 
royal   gems,    were  deposited  in    coffers, 
and  kept  in   large  dark  rooms,  properly^ 
secured.     A  vast  apartment  contained  the. 
silver  plate  of  all    asbions  and  diniensions,  ^ 
several  massive  pieces,  richly  inlaid  with: 

fold,  and  two  elephant  mangers  of  siker^. 
Extensive    warehouses   were    filled   with^ 
the    richest  ^furniture,    the    most   costly 
carpets,  telescopes  of  every  size,  and  beau-.- 
tiful  porcelain.     Thecollection  of  military, 
stores  was    immense,    and    the   quantity, 
of   graia  deposited  in  the  magazines  sur« 
passed    credibility..      Among    the    niost 
valuable  curiosities  of  the  place^  was  th# 
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library  of  Tippoo,  consisting  of  nH).n)r 
jthonsoad  volumes  contained  jn  chesta, 
«ach  with  a  separate  wrapper  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Great  numbers  of 
these  Tolnpies  were  richly  adorned  aiid 
beautifully  illuminated  in  the  style  of  th^ 
Roman  missals.  This  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  sultan's  treasures  was  after* 
wards  presented  by  the  army  to  ti^e  court 
of  directors,  and  now  enriches  the  oriental 
repository  in  Leadenhall  street. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  about  fifty-two  years  of  age.  His 
constitution  was  much  impaired,  and  a 
complication  of  disorders  rendered  neces^ 
aary  a  constant  course  of  medicine.  la 
person  he  was  between  'five  feet  eight  and 
fire  feet  nine  inches  high,  and^  rather  in> 
clined  to  corpulence,  though  formerly 
very  thin  :  his  face  was  round,  with  large 
full  eyes  ;  and  there  were  much  animation 
and  intelligence  in  his  countenance.  He 
wore  whiskers,  but  no  beard.  He  *had 
eleven  children  ;  but  only  two  of  these,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  were  born  in  marriage. 
His  disposition  was  naturally  cruel,  his 
temper  passionate  and  revengeful,  and  he 
was  prone  to  abuse,  when  dissimulation 
was  not  required,  to  the  execution  of  his 
purposes.  He  professed  himself  to  be  a 
Naib,  or  forerunner  to  one  of  i\\e  twelve 
prophets,  who,  the  Mahometans  bejieve, 
are  yet  to  come  ;  and  under  this  pretence  / 
he  persecuted  all  .other  castd,  compelling 
great  numbers  to  become  Mussulmans. 
Jb  the  war  of  1790,  in  particular,  when  he 
had  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Nairs, 
on  the  Afafabar  coast,  it  was  computed 
that  about  20,000  persons  had  suffered 
by  his  persecutions,  in  the  short  space 
of  four  months.  The  men  who  refused 
|o  submit  to  circumcision,  were  hanged 
on  the  trees  surrounding  the  villagea  ; 
and.  the  women  of  the  cast^  the  noblest  in 
India,  on  refusing  to  adopt  the  Mahometan, 
custom  of  covering  their  bosoms,  which 
they  considered  as  a  mark  of  degradation 
and  slavery,  had  their  breasts  cut  off, 
and  suffered  many  other^  insults  and  in«- 
^ignities. 

Shortly  after  his.expadition  to  Malabfu*, 
he  had  nearly  lost  his  ]if#  in  an  attack  i»^ 

V0f4,      I. 


4he  lines  of  Travancore,  \vhere  he  was 
forced  to  leave  his  palanquin  behind  him, 
together  with  bis  pistols,  and  a  signet  or 
aeal  ring,  so  very  small,  that  the  finger 
on  which  it  was  worn,  must  .have  been 
delicate  in  the  extreme.  His  wealth,  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  firat  war  with  £lng* 
land,  was  very  great,  and  bis  total  revenue 
enormous  :  bijt  his  financial  talents  were 
inconsiderable  ;  and  he  was  not  less  fre* 
quentiy  meanly  avaricious  than  ostenta*- 
tiQusly  extravagant.  During  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life,  his  conduct  had  been  a 
tissue  of  folly,  caprice,  and  weakness. 
All  his  actions  seemed  to  proceed  firom 
the  impulse,  of  the  moment,  and  it  is  im* 
possible  to  trace  any  one  fixed  principle 
by  which  his  conduct  was  directed.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  be  wished  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  equality  among 
iiis'subjects  ;  yet  be  disgusted  every  man 
of  rank,  and  his  father's  {servants,  by  an 
indiscriminate  3nd  capricious  mixture  of 
men  of  the  lowest  origin  with  those  of 
family  and  of  long  services.  Upon  thi 
whole,  he  was  more  remarkable  for  fe- 
rocity of  temper,  than  comprehension  ^f 
mind.  Selfi/?h,  cunning,  and  rapacious* 
he  acted  on  narrow  principles,  and  waa 
deficient  in  that  vigor  of  intellect,  and  that 
expansioi;!  of  view,  which  are  essential 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  all  true 
greatness  ;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  be  possessed  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
prudence,  and  was  not  .deficiept  in  promp- 
titude or  judgment. 

The  obstinacy  of  his  defence,  and  his 
refusal  to  e3cap^  when  flight  was  in  his 
power,  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  his 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  his  capital* 
To  any  other  officers  indeed  than  thos^ 
who  commanded  on  this  occasion,  th^ 
difficulties  opposed  to  a  regular  sieg^ 
would  have  proved  insurmountable.  The 
act  of  storming  displayed  a  most  animal 
ing  and  unrivalled  picture  of  British  gal- 
lantry^ for  we  have  seen  that  the  columns 
pf  grenadiers,  dashed  across  the  river 
at  noon  day,  despising  the  difficulties  of 
the  passage,  to  moun^  the  brseach,  which 
could  have  been  practicable  alone  to 
their  irresistible  forca  and  bravery.    The 
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JQipetuous  spirit  ti4iich  led  them  on  in  cared  an  alljr  who  was  bound  io  tiiem 
Xhe  face  of  a  very  heavy  and  continued  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  interest, 
iire,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  as-  and  the  act  was  recommended  to 'the 
cended  the  ladder,  and  the  resistless  neighbouring  powers  by  the  prospect- 
courage  with  which  they  drove  the  af-  which  it  presented  of  permanent  tran* 
frighted  enemy  from  the  walls,  combined  quillity. 

to    throw    the    works    into    their  posses-  The    surviving    branches    ov/Tippoo^s 

sion.     The  hour  of  attack  was  fortunate  family    were  removed  to  the  tbrtress    of 

arid  judiciously   chosen;   it  being  one  at,  Vellore,  which   was  appropriated  to.  their 

noon     when     numbers    of    the    besieged  future    residence,   and   garrisoned    by    an 

had  retired  to  take  refreshment.  English     detachment.      The    remains    of 

Nor    was '  the    humanity    of    the    be-  Tippoo's  army  were  immediately  disband- 

siegers  less  conspicuous  than  their  bravery,  ed,    and   sent  to  their  respective  homes. 

The   slaughter  -of   the    natives    was  im-  and    the    territories    of    the    late    sultan 

mediately  •  restrained,   and  the  republican  were    partitioned    among    the    company, 

^  officers  having   shut  themselves   up  [with  the  Nizam  and  the  rajah.    To  merit  the 

'  the  defenders  of  the  palace   till  the  first  friendship  of    the    Mahrattahs,    who  had 

burst'  of  violence   was    past,    partook   of  been  prevented   by  their   domestic   broils 

the    mercy    by    which    they    were    pre-  from    engaging   in    the    war,   a    valuable 

served.  share    of   territory    was   allotted    to   the 

By    the    death  of  the   sultan   and  the  Peishwa, 

reduction    of    his    capital,   the  allies    ob-  From  the  conclusion  of  the   first    war 

tained  possession  of  the  whole  Mysorean  with  Hyder  Alii,  the   tranquillity   of  the 

"  territory,  the    minor  fortresses  presenting  company's  possessions  had  been   continu- 

little  resistance  to  the  forces  sent  against  ally   menaced   by   the  chiefs  of  Mysore, 

'  them,  and  the  conquerors  were  enabled  even  in  the  intervals  of  peace  which  sue* 
to  devote  their  undivided  attention  to  ceeded  the  various  contests  with  Hyder 
the  disposition  of  TIppoo's  sovereignty  and  Tippoo,  and  the  baneful  effects  of 
and  dominions.  Fortunately  Tor  the  com-  the  uncertainty  ahd  solicitude  in  which 
pany  and  for  the  British  government,  the  company  were  involved  had  been  felt 
the  mode  of  settlement  most  conducive  by  the  natives  themselves  in  the  decline 
to  their  safety  was  sanctioned  by  equity,  of  agriculture,  and  the  interruption  of 
Hyder  Alii,  the  father  of  Tippoo,  had  peaceful  industry.  To  the  other  conse- 
dispossessed  the  rightful  rajah,  Kistna  quences  of  this  state  of  affairs  were  ad- 
•Raije  Warrier,  in  whose  army  he  had  ded,  a  rebellious  spirit  in  certai|i  des- 
served  in  the  exercise  of  the  ,'sovereign  criptions  of  the  company^s  native  subjects, 
-power,  but  that  his  usurpation  might  not  a  diminution  of  British  influence  and 
excite  a  revolt,  he  affected  to  govern  consideration  at  the  native  courts,  the 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  monarch,  rising  hopes  of  the  turbulent  aiid  disaf- 
•who  was  in  fact  his  state  prisoner.  On  fected,  the  decline  of  public  and  private 
the  death  of  Kistna  in  1796,  Tippoo  laid  credit  and  the  constant  necessity  of  guard- 
aside  the  veil  and  openly  assumed  the  ing  against  surprise  from  the  sudden  ag- 
sovereign  power.  Tlie  widow  of  the  de-  gression  of  an  enemy  whom  no  pledge 
posed  prince  was  suffered  to  live  in  could  bind,  no  clemency  or  moderation 
poverty  with  her  son,  the  heir  to  the  My-  could  conciliate.  The  conauest  of  My- 
sorean kingdom.  By  a  singular  revolu-  sore  repressed  the  designs  of  the  factious 
tion  of  fortune  this  prince  was  now  and  secured  the  undisputed  ascendency 
brought  from  obscurity  to  be  placed  on  of  the  British  power,  while -the  wisdom 
the  throne  of  Mysore.  The  policy  and  and  moderation  which  characterised  the 
justice  of  this  proceeding  were  generally  restoration  of  the  legitimate  prince,  con- 
acknowledged.  By  elevating  to  the  sove-  tributed  to  the  extension  of  our  moral . 
reignty  the  rightful  iidr,  the' company  49e-  influeBcei  over  the  people  subservient  to 
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our  sway.  May  the  English  govermneat 
be  always  distinguished  by  the  same 
moderation  which;  directed  the  distribu- 
fion  of  the  conquered  territories  !  and  may 
tihe  descendants  of  the  native  Indians  have 


reason  to  congratulate  their  forefathers  and 
themselves,  on  the  ascendency  of  a  state 
which,  with  the  balance  of  power  in  one 
hand,  holds  the  balance  of  justice^  in 
the  other  1 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


Inefficiency  of  the  Russign  Troops  on  their  Arrival  in  Switzerland — Sanguinary 
Conflicts  in  the  Zurichberg — Death  of  General  Hotze — Disasters  of  KorzakoW'^— 

'  Suwarrow  passes  the  Alps  and  arrives  in  Switzerland — His  Bravery  and  Skill  are 
rendered  unavailing  by  a  Concurrence  of  unpropitious  Circumstances — He  Abandons 
Switzerland  in  disgust'-^Movements  of  the  Archduke  Charles'-^Operations  in  the 
South  of  Italy — Recovery  of  Naples — Indiscretions  of  Lord  Nelson — Death  of  Pope 
Pius  VI. 


land. 


|0  the  circumstance  of  the  imperial 
troops  which  liad  quitted  Switzer- 
Ian?,  having  been  succeeded  by  an  in- 
ferior number  of  Russians*  was  added  the 
loss  of  unity  of  views,  of  action^  and  of 
authority.  Nor  was  this  the  opiy  unfavour- 
able effect  produced  by  the  change.  However 
great  and  well  merited  was  the  reputation 
of  the  Russian  troops  it  was  apprehended  that 
they  might  not  experience  their  usual  suc- 
cess in  a  country  of  mountaius,  where  the 
operations  of  warfare  are  of  a  nature  uncon- 
genial to  tlie  habits  and  military  discipline 
of  the  Russians.  The  A  ustrian  army  on  the 
contrary  contained  but  few  officers,  or  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  had  not  served 
in  the  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  or  the  Black  Forest, 
and  it  possessed  many  corps  consisting  of 
'  mountaineers,  TyroUans,  and  Styrians,  or 
of  active  and  intelligent  Walloons,  and 
Hungarians.  It  was  a  still  more  impor- 
tant advantage  that  the  Austrians  were 
well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Switzer- 
land which  they  had  conquered,  and  which 
for^three  months  they  had  leisure  and  in- 
terest to  study.  They  likewise  spoke  the 
language,  and  therefore  possessed  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  familiar  communication  with 
the  inhabitants.  This  inequality  however 
was  at  first  hnperceptible,  and  the  impres- 
sions of  the  French  were  tlic  reverse  of 


the  truth.  The  reputation  of  superiority 
which  the  Russians  had  acquired  and 
maintained  in  Italy  imposed  on  the  repub- 
licans. They  did  not  even  attempt  ^  any 
enterprise  of  importance  from  the  29th  of 
August,  the  day  on  which  the  Russians 
relieved  the  Austrian  advanced  posts  be- 
fore Zurich,  till  the  8th  of  September.,  On 
that  day  they  renewed  the  attack  which 
they  had  so  often  made  on  the  post  of 
Wallishoffen.  It  had  the  same  issue  as 
those  which  preceded  it,  and  they  return- 
ed to  their  position  with  some  loss.  Mas*- 
sena  on  this  occasion  repeated  what  Fre- 
deric had  formerly  said  of  the  Russians^ 
''  You  may  kill  them,  but  you  cannot  make 
them  retreat  or  surrender." 

Three  days  after  this  affair,  which  had 
no  other  object  on  the  part  of  the  French 
than  to  bring  the  Russians  to  the  test,  and 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  their  manner 
of  fighting,  the  right  of  the  republican 
army  had  gained  some  ground,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  tlie  important  poet  of 
Kerenz,  the  point  of  communication  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  JVIaderan  and  the 
Rhine,  a  post  which  the  Austrians  retook 
in  the  following  day.  After  the  departure 
of  the  archduke  Charles  for  Suabia,  Mas- 
sena  had  been  superior  to  his  enemy  by 
20,000  men.      Notwithstanding   the    dis- 
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order  produced  by  replacing  the  troops 
of  that  prince  by  those  of  general  Korza- 
kow/  and  the  total  ignorance  of  the  Riis* 
sians  respecting  the  geography  of  the 
country,  the  republican  general  had  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  inactivity  as  extraordi* 
nary  as  beneficial  to  the  allies.  After 
many  ineffectual  exhortations  on  the  part 
of  the  directory  to  offensive  measures, 
tbey  determined  to  deprive  Massena  of 
the  command,  leaving  it  at  the  same  time 
in  his  power  to  avoid  this  disgrace  by  an 
imraediate  and  general  attack!  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  gratify  their  wishes, 
and  prepared  to  make  it  along  his  whole 
line. 

The  Russians  meditated  at  the  same 
moment  a  movement  no  less  decisive.  The 
Yiews  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  obstacles 
which  the  middle  of  the  campaign  had 
presented,  and  the  motives  which  caused 
the  archduke's  departure  from  Switzerland 
had  render^'d  it  necessary  to  substitute  for 
the  original  plan  of  turning  Swit2erland 
on  the  north  and  the  south,  an  arrange- 
ment of  less  magnitude,  which  required 
a  less  considerable  force,  and  was  purely 
military.  The  object  proposed  was  to 
recover  immediate  possession  of  the  small 
cantons^  and  to  turn  the  position  so  lopg 
held  by  Massena  on  the  lakes  of  Lucerne 
atid  Zug,  and  on  the  Albis,  which  would 
have  obliged  him  to  retire  on  the  Aar, 
without  the  possibility  of  'preserving  its 
whole  line.  General  Korzakow  was  to 
attack  the  Freqch  on  the  chain  of  the 
Albis,  while  generals  Hoche  and  Jellachich 
should  endeavor  to  drive  them  from  the 
cantons  of  Schweit2  and  Glarus,  and  from 
the  ^Grey  League,  an  attempt  in  which 
they  would  be  powerfully  assisted  by 
general  Suwarrow,  who  designed  to  force 
the  St.  Gothard,  to  descend  the  valley  of 
the  Reuss,  to  turn  the  lakes  of  Lucerne 
and  Zug,  and  thus  to  take  post  on  the 
flank  of  the  enemy's  centre  and  on  the 
rear  of  its  right,  which  would  have  been 
placed  between  two  fires.  The  thr^  &1-- 
lied  corps  were  to  unite  in  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  under  the  command  of  general 
Snwarrow,  and  thus  to  form  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  with  which  he  expected  that 


he  should  terminate  th«  campaign  in 
Switzerland  as  brilliantly  and  as  U3e* 
fully  as  he  had  begun  itin  Italy. 

Massena  was  acquainted  with  thes^ 
projects,  and,  having  learned  that  generals 
Korzakow  and  Hotze  had  resolved  to 
begin  their  execution  on  the  26th,  he  de- 
termined to  anticipate  their  design.  There 
remained  to  him  no  other  means  of  suc- 
cess, and  even  the  plan  which  he  adopted 
ought  rather  to  have  failed  than  succeeded. 
In  the  night  of  the  24th,  60^000 ;  French 
put  themselves  in  motion  4^q  the  line  from 
the  Linth  to  the  Aar.  At  break  of  day, 
the  division  of  general  Soult,  reinforced  by 

{mrt  of  Lecourbe's,  assembled  between  the 
akes  of  VVallenstadt  and  Zurich.  It  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  Linth  near  Wesen,  a  point 
protected  by  a  single  battalion  of  the 
regiment  of  Bender,  which  resolutely  sus- 
tained the  assault  of  five  French  battalions, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces/  A  Hungarian  bat- 
talion, which  came  to  its  support,  was  not 
able  to  restore  the  engagenient,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  towards  Utznach.  At 
the  sound  of  musketryi^  general  Hotze, 
along  with  his  staff,  hastened  from  his 
head-quarters  at  K»Itbrum.  Too  well 
informed  of  the  localities  of  the  country, 
not  to  conclude  that  this  was  a  serious 
attack,  he  wished  to  recounoitre  closely, 
the  force  and  the  positioas  of  the  enemy. 
A  party  of  French  rangers  madea  discharge 
upon  him  and  his  suite,  which  struck  him' 
from  his  horse,  and  killed  or  wounded 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  who  sur^ 
rounded  him.  This  brave  and  able  general 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  died 
after  languishing  a  few  hours.  His  death, 
-which  would  at  any  time  have  been  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Austrian  army,  was  at 
this  time  a  misfortune  to  Europe.  He 
aioiie  could  have  repaired  or  prevented 
the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  day.  De- 
prived of  their  commander,  the  regiments 
viLhich  defended  the  right  bank  of  the 
Linfb,  and  covered  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  the  Toss,  bravely  stood  their 
ground,  iiotwithstanding  so  discouraging 
an  event,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained  the 
action. 

MVkile  these  events  were  passiug-oa  the 
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tefx  of  Ibe  allies,' the  French  had  establiBhed 
R.- bridge  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
yZwrich,  and  advanced  in  force  towards 
Scbinerickens,  but  were  attacked  by  the 
Rnssianswho  marched  fromRapperschwell, 
and  repulsed  as  far  as  their  bridge,  which, 
lueilig  broken  down,  all, who  remained  oii 
the  right  bank  wer6  tiaken,  killed,  or 
drowned.-  This  circumstance  might  have* 
resolved  afiairs  on  the  Linth,  if  general 
Petrarch,  to  whom  rank  and  seniority  gave 
the  command  on  general  Hotze's  death, 
bad  also  stood  firm  on  his  side  ;  ^but, 
fearing  to  be  turned  by  his  right,  he  pre- 
cipitated his  retreat  by  the  Toggemburgh, 
nor  discontinued  it  till  he  reached  the 
Rfaintha),  Ihus  abandoning  the  whole  of 
eastern  Switzerland,  uncovering  the  left 
ikmk  of  the  Russians ;  leaving  without 
remedy,  any  check  which  they,  might 
experience,  and  rendering  of  no  avail, 
the  success  which  might  attend  th^ir  re* 
resistance. 

At  break  of  day  Massena  had  marched 
a  division  near  to  Bruck,  which  feigned  oil 
that  point  a  serious  attack.  While  this 
feint  attracted  the  attention  of  theRussians^ 
another  divisibn  threw  a. bridge  over  the 
Li  mm  at,  near  Dietikon,  and  two  others 
attacked  Wallishoffen,  as  well  as'  all 
the  other  points  which  the  enemy  had  in 
front  of  Zurich,,  between  that  town  and 
the  Aibis.  Here  the  Russians  on  their 
goard,  and  in  sufficient  forc^,  vigorously 
repylsed  the  French,  and  pursued  them 
closely  as  fajr  as  the  summit  of  the  Albis. 

In  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of 
attack  adopted  by  the  allies,  atcorps  of 
5000  Russians  was  'destined  to  act  on  the 
nght  of  general  Hotze.  Three  Russian 
battalions  had  been  stationed  for  some 
days  at  Rapperschwell  for  this  purpose, 
and  five  others  were  sent  in  the  night  of 
the  25th,  of  which  three  were  drawn  from 
the  camp  of  Seebach,  f behind, Zurich,  and 
t^e  fi^om  before  that  towp.  The  departure 
of  this  strong  detachment  very  much 
weakened  the  defence  of.  the  right  bank  of 
the  Limmat,  and  there  remained  to  defend 
it^  onty  12,000  men,  from  Zurich  to  the, 
Rhine.  This  number  would  have  beea. 
safficient  to  punidi  the  temerity  of  .the. 


enemy  had  it  been  promptly  and  skilfully 
employed.     But  general  Durazzow,  totn^ 
pletdy  duped  by  the  fklse  attack  which 
the  French  had  made  on  the  side  of  Bruck, 
instead  of  reconnoitring  the  actual  situation 
of  the  left,  and  closing  up  the  centre,  which 
was  really  attacked,   remained  stationary 
on  his  own  ground.     The  enemy's  column, 
which  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  river 
at  Dietikon,  waa  enabled  to  complete  it 
without    interruption,     and    to     advance 
rapidly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Limmat: 
general  Markoof>  who  commanded  in  that 
position,   beitig    too  weak  to   oppose  the 
movement,  and  receiving  no  reinforcement 
from  the  left,  in  conseq^uence  of  the  de« 
parture  of  the  five  battalions,  nor  from  the 
right  paralyzed  as  it  was  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  general  Durazzow.      The   latter 
perceiving  that  he  was  separated  froni  the 
rest  of  the  army  by  the  division  of  general 
Lorge,  which  had  crossed  the  river  instead 
of  marching   against  it,  and  thus  p  acing 
it  between   two  fires,   turned    about   and 
directed  his   course    towards    the  Rhine. 
General  Lorge  who  had  been  follpwed. 
across    the    Limmat    by    reinforcements^ 
and  by  Massena  himself,  experiencing  littla 
opposition,  left  a  part  of  hifl  division  to. 
observe  general  Durazzow,  and  marched 
with  the  remainder  to  Zurich.     He  found 
on  his   way  no  enemy  to  encounter,  but  a 
division  of  cossacks,  one  battalion  of  th& 
regiment  of  Sackeq,  and  four/squadrons  of 
dragoons.     Consulting  only  their  bravery,, 
this  handful  of  men  attacked  the  French,, 
and  twice  i^ucceeded  in  repulsing;  them; 
but,  after  keeping  the  enemy  in  check  for 
four  hours,   was  obliged    to  fall   back  to 
Zurich.     About  one  o'clock,  the  French 
were  masters  of  part  of    the  znrichberg. 
and  of  the  northern  approaches  to  the  town. 
In  order  to   extricate    himself  from   the 
critical  situation  in  which  general  Korzai^u 
kow  was  now  placed,  much  greater  pje^ 
sence  of  mind,  boldness,  and  ability,  .was 
requisite,  than  he  displayed.  .    He.  made 
no  prompt  and  vigorous  dispositions,  nor 
did  ne  attempt  to  take  any  advantage,  of 
local  circumstances  to  defend,   with  regu- 
larity,  the  heights    commanding   Zurich. 
Haying,  however^  beeq  reinforced  in  ^th^^ 
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afternoon  by  a  part  of  the  five  battalions 
vhich  had  been  sent  to  Kapperscbwell, 
and  by  a  part  of  the  corps  wl^ch  defended 
the  left  bank  of  the  Limmat,  he  made 
many  unsuccessful  attacks  o'n  the  division 
of  general  Lorge.  The  French,  scattered 
in  the  vineyards,  poured  upon  the  Rus- 
sians a  destructive  fire  ;  and»  whenever 
the  latter  rushed  upon  them  vdth  fixed 
bayonets,  retired  under  the  protection  of 
their  cannon,  which,  raking  the  Russians 
in  front  and  rear,  made  great  havoc  in 
their  line.  The  French  ultimately  re- 
mained masters  of  the  surichberg.  About 
six  o'clock,  they  threatened  to  turn  the 
Russian  fcorps  in  the  plain  of  Zurich. 
General  Korzakow  therefore  caused  his 
camp  to  be  burnt,  and  withdrew  his  troops 
into  the  town,  of  which  all  the  gates  were 
shut  except  that  of  Rapperschwell.  To- 
wards the  evening,  the  French  completed 
the  investment  of  the  town  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  shortly  after  on  the  west; 
,for  the  Russian  corps,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Limraat,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
weakened  by  the  reinforcements  which  it 
had  sent  to  the  other  side,  and  incessantly 
attacked  bj  superior  numbers,  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  under  the  walls  of 
Zurich.  General  Korzakow,  dispirited  and 
embarrassed  by  the  occurrences  on  the 
Linth^  passed  the  night  in  preparing  for 
battle,  or  for  retreat,  as  occasion  might  de- 
mand. 

Massena,  concluding  that  the  Russian 
general,  surrounded  as  he  was  on  all  sides, 
would  not  endeavor  to  maintain  possession 
of  the  town;  but,  knowing  what  he  had 
to  fear  from  the  bravery  of  Russian  soldiers, 
if  he  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of 
cutting*  their  way  with  the  bayonet,  and 
being  himself  too  weak  to  occupy  at  the 
same  time  the  roads  of  Winterthur  and  of 
Eglisau,  withdrew  his  troops  in  the  ^' night 
from  the  former,  and  contented  himself 
with  guarding  in  force  the  heights  which 
<;omiinind  the  latter.  He  sent,  at  the  same 
time,  ail  oflSCer  with  a  flag,  of  truce  to  the 
Russian  general,  offering  conditions  for 
the  quiet  evacuation  of  the  tov.^n,  and  for 
his  reti*eat  to  the  Rhine;  but  the  cossacks 
robbed  this  officer  of  his  dispatches,  anxl 


he  was  detained  in  the  town  till  (ht  follow* 
ing  day. 

On  that  day,  while  it  was  expected  that 
the  Russrians  would  make  a  capitulation 
with  the  French  general  Gudinot,  general 
Korzakow,  taking  with  him  all  the  troops 
that  he  could  collect,  began  his  retres^t* 
having  his  baggage  and  artillery  disposed 
in  the  intervals  of  his  columns  :    but,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  road   to  Winterthur, 
which  the  enemy  had    left  open    for  his 
retreat)  he  sent  in  that  direction  only  a  small 
part  of  his  troops  and  of  his  baggage,  and 
pursued  his  march  with  the  body  of  his 
army  towards  Eglisau.     The  French  had 
no  desire  or  expectation   of  being  called 
into  action ;  but,  seeing  the  Russian  army 
approach,  concluded  that  it  wad  coming 
to  attack  them.     Advantageously  posted 
on  the  heights  which  command  the  road, 
they  suffered   the  Russians  to  approach, 
and  then  opened  upon  them  a  terrible  and 
commanding  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
Thus  the.  battle  began  but  partially,  and 
without  regularity.      The    Russian    regi- 
ments*, which  were  rather  in  order  of  retreat 
than  df  battle,  fought  individually  without 
concert  or    object.      Gverwhelmed  along 
the  whole  of  their  column  by  the  grape-shot 
of  the  French,  whose  flying  artillery,  ma- 
ncBUvred    with   great   effect,  they   rushed 
repeatedly   with  fixed  bayonets  upon  the 
enemy,  and  forced  them  for  some  moments 
to  give  way ;  but,  as  the  prodigies  of  valor 
performed  by  the  Russian  infantry,  could 
not  be  turned  to  account  by  the  superior 
officers,    they   only  served  to  render  the 
defeat  more  bloody   and   more  complete. 
Their  little  army  was  broken  on  all  points, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  men  were 
captured,   with  part  of  the  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and   treasure.     General  Korzakow, 
with  all    that  escaped    from  the    enemy, 
forced  his  way  to  Lgiisau,  at  which  place 
he    hastened    to    pass  the    Rhine.      The 
Russians  having   thus    placed   the  Rhine  ' 
between  themselves  and  the  French,  and 
the  Austrians  retiring  towards  t|ie  Rijithal, 
all   eastern   Switzerland  was  open  to  llie 
inroads  of  the  republicaniJ,   who  lost  no 
tinre   in   overrunning  it.     The  ©vent  \\\l{ 
fihcw  how  much   it  was  to  be   lamented 
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that  this  extent  of  country  ^as  not  dis* 
puted  some  time  longer. 

Conformably  to  the  plan  which  has  been 
already  stated  marshal  Suwarrow  was 
to  have  left  Asti  on  the  8th  of  September, 
out  the  French,  having  shewn  a  disposition 
to  relieve  TorK>na,  which  had  engaged  to 
sarvender  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  unless 
it  ahoold  be  relieved  in  the  mean  time,  he 
deferred  hi*  departure  .  till  that  day* 
Anxious,  however,  to  regain  the  time  thus 
lost,  and  pursuing  his  favorite  method  of 
warfare  to  which  he  had  owed  so  much 
success,  he  marched  his  army,  composed 
^  17,(XX)  effective  men,  ^tbe  remains  of 
the  30,000  which  had  been  sent  into  Italy, 
ivifh  so  much  rapidity,  that  in  five  days 
it  advanced  116  miles,  tind  reached 
Taverna,  near  Bellinzona,  on  the  very  same 
^ay  (the  15th,)  on  which  he  had  proposed 
♦o  arrive  liefore  the  delay  took  place. 
Here  he  experienced  another  interruption, 
which  was  highly  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
the  allies.  Instead  of  finding  ready  at 
Taverna,  as  had  been  promised  him,  the 
necessary  beasts  of  burden,  he  was  obliged 
to  lose  three  days  in  endeavoring  to*obtain 
them;  and,  being  unable  to  procure  a 
sufficient  number,  was  obliged  to  dismount 
his  Cossacks,  and  to  employ  their  horses 
in  transporting  the  baggage.  The  impos- 
sibility of  using  carriages  in  the  road  of 
the  great  Alps,  had  obliged  him  to  send 
his  artillery  by  the  lake  of  Como,  and  thq 
rout  of  Chiavenua,  from  whence  it  after- 
wards rejoined  him  in  .the  country  of  the 
Grisons. 

Every  preparation  being  made  for  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  general  Rosenberg, 
with  the  Russian  advanced-guard,  12  bat- 
talions strong,  began  his  march  on  the 
19th,  and  arrived  on  the  same  day  at  Bel- 
linzona. This  corps  was  directed  by  the 
source  and  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Rhine, 
to  turn  the  St.  Gothard,  w^hich  it  was  pro- 
bable the  French  would  endeavor  to  de- 
fend, and  it  was  necessary  therefore  that 
he  should  be  a  daj  in  advance  before  the 
rest  of  the  army.  On  the  21st,  this  general 
raarcbed  to  Donjio,  and,  on  the  same  day, 
aoarshal  Suwarrow,  whose  advanced-guard 
WW  now  composed  of  some  Austrian  light 


troops  who  had  joined  bim,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Strauch,  advanced  to 
Bellinzona.  On  the  22nd,  general  Ro|sen- 
berg  arrived  at  St.  Marie,  and  Suwarrow 
at  Giurnico.  On  the  23rd,  the  former 
advance  to  Tavetseh,  and  iJie  latter  to 
Polmengo  ;  his  advanced-guard  being  at 
Piolta,  and  his  head-quarters  at  Faido. 
On  the  24th,  the  army  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  St.  Gothard,  and  encountered  the 
fir^  posts  of  tlie  enemy,  about  a  mile  from 
Airolo.  Colonel  Strauch  attacked  and 
defeated  them.  The  Russian  army  cleared 
the  St.  Gothard,  and  carried  tlve  last  post 
at  fp^T  in  the  afternoon.  About  an  hour 
before  general  Ro^nberg  had  arrived  at 
Urseren,  where  he  rejoined  general  Suwar- 
row. The  French  general  Gudiu,  who 
commanded  in  that  quarter,  caused  his 
troops  to  fall  back,  partly  by  the  DeviPs 
bridge,  and  partly  by  Hospital,  towards  the 
Furca.  On  the  25ih,  the  Russian  army 
followed  the  course  of  the  valley  of  the 
Reuss,  and  arrived  in  the  eveiiiog  beyond 
Wesen. 

Marshal  Suwarrow  had  so  concerted 
his  plan  of  attack,  as  to  h%  supported  on 
his  right  and  left.  While  the  latter  was 
protected  by  the  manoeuvres  which  general 
Haddick  and  prince  Victor  de  Rohan  were 
making  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Valais,  the 
Austrian  corps  which  occupied  the  country 
of  the  Grisons,  and  which  had  not  been  at- 
tacked, put  themselves  in  motion  to  co- 
operatic  ^  with  the  Russians.  General 
Aufienburg^  with  the.  advanced-guard,  four 
battaliors  strong,  set  off  from  Dissentis 
on  the  24th,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  Madernerthal,  arrived  on  the  same 
evening  at  Amsteig.  General  Lecourbe, 
who  had  begun  his  march  on  the  same  day» 
and  arrived  at  Wesen,  found  himself  placed 
between  this  Austrian  column  and.  the 
Russians.  Falling  back  before  the  latter, 
he  threw  himself,  on  the'l^th,  upon  the 
former,  and  forced  it  to  retreaiVto wards  the 
Maderanertbal.  It  was  no\  however, 
without  leaving  some  hundreds  q(  his  men 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  that  be  succeeded  in  cutting- 
his  way.  He  retired  to  Altorf,  evacualod 
that. to wn»  and  passed  to  the  other  side  o£ 
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the  Reuss,  in  order  to.  cover  the  country  with  your  heads,   for  every  further  step 

of  Underwald  and   the  Engelberg.     Had  that  you  retreat:  I  am   coming  to  repair 

the  Russians  been  able  on  the  24th  or  25th  your  faults." 

to  advance  a  few  miles  further,  this  French  Whatever  astonishment  had  been  felt  by 
corps  would  have  been  entirely  taken    or  marshal    Suwarrow  on   learning  the  dis- 
destroyed.     On  the  26th   the  allied  army  al^ters  of  the  allies,  no  less   surprise  was 
1799.    ^^"^^^   without   meeting  any    ob-  experienced  by  Massena  when  informed  of 
stacles  at  Altorf^  having  conquered  the    rapid   and    victorious   marcb  of  the 
in  less  than  a  month,  the  whole  canton  of  Russian  general.     Suspending  for  a  mo- 
Uri,  which  is  about  70  miles  long.  ment  all  his  designs  against  generals  Kor- 
On  the  27th   Suwarrow,   pursuing  the  zakow  and  Petrarch,   he  sent  off  on  the 
execution  of  his  designs  pushed  his  ad-  ?6th  one  division  to  Schweitz,  and  another 
▼anced  guard  across   the  Culmerberg  as  to     Wesen,     marching    himself    with     a 
far  as  Mutten,  where  he  captured  a  French  third  upon  Altorf  by  way  of  Lucerne.     It 
picquet,  from  whom   he  learned  that  the  may  be  seen  from  the  direction  of  these 
republicans  were  still  masters  of  Glarus*  columns  that  Massena  wished  to  prevent 
On  the  28th  the  remainder  of  the  army  marshal  Suwarrow  from  approaching  fur- 
arrived  at  Mutten,  and  it  was  there  that  ther  on  his  rear,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
marshal  Suwarrow  learned  by  a  dispatch,  shut    against  him    the  pass  between   the 
from  general   Lincken   the    events   which  lakes  of-Wallenstadt  and  Zurich ;  a  pass^ 
had  occurred  on  the  Linth  and  the  Limmat.  which  would  have  brought  him  most  easiljr 
The  bitterness  of  his   regret  on  receiving  to  generals    Lincken  and   Petrarch.     He 
this  unwelcome  information  may  well  be  placed  only  300  men  at   the   double  de- 
conceived.     It  could  be  no  trivial  disap-  bouch6  of  Bnsilden,  persuaded   that  Su- 
pointment  for  this  old  and  active  warrior  warrow  would  be  tempted  to  take  it,  and 
to  lose  in  one  day  and  through  the  mis-  thus    present     him     an     opportunity    of 
conduct    of    others,     an    opportunity    of  fighting  the  Russians  in  the  plain,   with 
crowning  his  labours,  and  of  completing  superior  numbers  and  on  three  different 
the  glory  of  his  campaign,  aiid  it  was  ex-  sides.     The  French  considered  their  little 
dusable  that  he  should  sustain  this  stroke  army  entangled  among  the  defiles  of  the 
6f    fortune   with   some  impatience.      Too  small    cantons,   without  artillery,   and  al- 
tenacious  however  of  his  purpose  to  mea-  most  without  cavalry,  (the  cossacks  having 
sure  back  his  steps,  too  evidently  threaten-  dismounted  that  their  horses  might  carry  their 
ed   to  pern)it   his  farther  advance  or  his  bread  and  baggage,)  as  a  prey  which  could 
sojourn  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  too  ad-  not  escape  them :  and  had  already  deluded 
venturous  to  shrink  even  from   the  most  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  treating 
arduous  enterprise,   under    circumstances  this  second  Russian  array  like  the  firsts 
so  critical,  instead  of  falling  back  towards  and  burying  under  the  nn)untaifi»  of  Swit- 
St.  Gothard,  or  retiring  into  the  country  zerland  the  glory  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy, 
of  the  Grisons(  he  resolved  to  pass  by  the  '    On  the  30lh  of  September  marshal  Su- 
valleys  of  Mutten  and  Clonthel,  into  the  warrow    proceeded    by    the   Muttenthal; 
canton   of  Glarus,  there    to  join  general  prince  Bagration  commanding  his  advanced 
Lincken,  flattering  himself  that  on  the  news  guard  and   general    Rosenberg  remaining 
of  his  arrival  and  of  the  departure  of  Mas-  with  the   rear-guard  at   Mutten.     On  the 
^^"f'o^  ^^g^g«  hhn,  generals  Koizakow  same  day  the  French  division  which   had 
and    Petrarch,  relieved  from  the  pressure  been  sent  upon  the  Liiitb,  and  which  had 
of  a  very  superior  force  might  be  able  to  taken  an  advantageous  position  on  the  Cloo 
resume    offensive    measures^  and    retrieve  thalersee,  on  per<?eiving  the  arrival  at  that 
their  late  disasters.     It  was  in  this  hope,  place  of  the  small  column  of  general  A  uf- 
«o  glorious  for  Suwarrow,  that  he  still  re-  fenberg,  attacked  and  having  almost  sup- 
'^1^^^'t^^^*'  ^^  ^"'^^^  ^^  the  Russian  gene-  rounded   it    suimnoned    their    general.  Uy 
ralsmKorzakow'sari^y,**  You  will  answer  surrender.     Far   ftom    acceding    to    this 
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propositioii  he  defended  liimself  with  6b- 
sthiate  bravery  and  gave  tioie  to  prtiM^e 
Bagration,  to  arrive  with  the  Russian  ad-, 
vanced  gtiard  io  his  afigktaoce.  The  allies 
then  attacked  the  Freach  in  their  turo. 
With  4txed  bayonets^  bi-oke  their  ranks 
atMi  pat  tbetn  to  the  rout.  Near  400  of 
tiiem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  alHes,  and 
a  inticH  greater  nnmber  were  killed.  Two 
pieces  of  nannoo  were  taken  by  the  con* 
qnerors,  whose  loss  was  0Ot  incousider'* 
able.  Prince  Bagraiioin  hiinself  was 
wounded.  The  Russian  army  arrived  oji 
the  Clonthalersee  at  the  close  of  day,  both 
sides  passed  the  liight  under  arms»  and 
in  prasen€9e  of  each  other,  the  French  oc* 
cnpyiag  the  moantains,  and  their  enemies 
the  road  throngh  the  yaUey,  and  on  the 
baaks  of  the  lake*  It  vould  have  been 
difficult  for  the  latter  to  contiuue  their 
nmrcii  witfa  safety  the  ibUowiag  day*  had 
they  left  the  French  masters  of  a  position 
whicii  «ntireiy  coosmaoded  their  flank* 
ft  was  turned  by  prince  Bagration  during 
the  night,  and  {mrBued  by  mai^bal  Su* 
warrow,  who '  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Naiefels,  whicii  he  reached  OU  the  same  day, 
the  ist  of  October. 

Massena  who,  on  the  30th  of  i^epteniber, 
dad  joined  Lecmirbe  at  Altorf  had  also 
began  the  pursuit  of  the  Russians  in  the 
valley  of  Mutten.  His  advanced  guard 
amounting  to  4000  men,  came  up  on  the 
same  day  with  general  Rosenberg  and  on 
the  next  day  general  Massena  in  person 
arrived  with  7000  men^  and  attacked  the 
enemy  in  three  columns,  but  was  severely 
repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

His  progress  impeded  by  the  natural  dif^ 
iiculties  peculiar  to  tlie  country,  and  tne^ 
naced  on  every  side  by  superior  numbers, 
8uwarrow  reluctantly  and  indignantly  ile- 
termined  to  abandon  his  positions.  He 
t>egan  his  march  on  the  6th  towards  the 
Orison  country,  and  arrived  with  some 
intenniption  at  £lm«  On  the  6th  he 
marched  towards  the  valley  of  Fleim,  and 
after  losing  a  great  portion  of  his  baggage, 
and  many  soldiers,  reached  on  the  8th  of 
October  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where 
*'his  army  iimouating  to  14.000,  reunited  in 


the  environs  of  Cbur.  Hi&  toss  iu  this 
slunt  but  destructive  campajg^  was  3000 
in  killed^  wounded,  and  missing;  that 
of  the  French  was  considerably  greater* 

Pur&uiog  his  success,  Massena  attacJc* 
-ed  suddenly  the  entrenched  posts  befoi« 
tlie  city  of  Oonstauce^  which  were  occupied 
by  the  prince  ot  Conde's  army,  aiKl  sac-' 
ceeded   iu   entering    the   town.     But  the 
corps    of  noble  infantry,   the  hu2;sars  of 
Baur^  and  other  corps,  continued  to  defend 
the  entrenched  camp,  animated  by  a  sup^ 
position  that  in  the  event  of  surrendering 
they    wc^uld     be    treated    as    emigrants. 
The'y  fought  with  desperate  fury,   retook 
the   city,  and    repulsed    tlie    enemy.     I41 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October  the 
prince  of  Conde  quitted  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, the  strength  of  tlie  enemy  being* 
more   than  double  his  own,  and  on   the 
9lh  fixed  his  head*qusrters  at  Stahringen^ 
near  Stockach,  on  the  otiier  side  of  the 
lake.    The    republicans    were   still    lesa 
successful  on  other  points ;  they  were  re« 
pulsed  in  ail  their  attempts  on  the  bridge 
of  Dissenhoffen,   and    general   Korzakbw 
having  passed  the  Rhme  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  with  about  8000  men,  attack^ 
ed    witli    fixed    bayonets    the    advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  near 
the  village  of  SchlaUeu,  and  drove  it  from 
its  position.     It  took  a  second  which  it 
lost  in  the  same  manner ;  and  was  attack- 
ed  a  third  time  with  so  much  vigor  that 
two  of  its  battalions  had  already  laid  down 
their  arms,  near  the  village  of  Trubliekon, 
when    Massena  himself  at    the  head   of 
the  'main  body  of  the  French  araiy,  ar- 
rived   at    Andelfingen  for  their    support. 
At  the  sight  of  this  reinforcentent  and  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the 
Russians  desisted  from  all  their  attacks, . 
and  retired  ;   the  enemy  followed  and  at- 
tempted but  in  vain,  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  tete  de  pout  of  Busingen,    whicii 
general  Korzakow  quitted  for  no  apparent 
reason,  in  the  night.    This  affair,  and  those 
of  Dissenhoffen  and  Constance,  cost  the 
allies  2(XX)men,  killed,  wounded,  and  made 
prisoners.    The  loiis  of  the  French  was  at 
least  as  great,   notwithstanding  the  con- 
cealments    and     exaggeration     of    Uie 
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directory's  reports.    It  woald  be  a  waste 
ef  time  indeed,  to  refute  the  extravagant 
estimates  transmitted  by  the  French  gene* 
rals,  of  the  losses  of  the  en^my  throughout 
the  whole  of  the   campaig-n.     The   state- 
ment sent  by  Massena  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  which  he  asseil:ed  the  total  loss 
of  the  allies,  from  the  25th  of  September^ 
to  have  amounted  to  30,000  men,  nearly 
doubled  its  actual  amount     The  loss-  of 
the  French  did   not  exceed  9000;    they 
suffered  but  little  in  their  engagements  with 
Petrarch  and  Korzakow  ;  and  their  prin- 
cipal loss  vras  in  their  combats  with  generals 
ftfincken,  Bagration,  and  Rosenberg.     In 
every  estimate  of  this  kind,  the  evidence 
of  gazettes  and  official  reports  is  uncertain 
and  fallacious.    The  testimony  of  impartial 
observers,    afterwards  removed   from   the 
scene  of  political  influence,  can  alone  be 
consulted  with  advantage  for  the  detection 
of  error  and  the  exposure  of  credulity  ; 
and  the  historian,  who  regards  the  com- 
munication of  truth  as  the  first  object  of 
his  writings,  will  too  often  find,  on  calm 
investigation,    that    battles   and    exploits, 
which  rumor  has  clothed  with  every  mar- 
velious  and   sanguinary    attribute,     have 
been    accomplished     by    simple     means, 
with  trifling  loss,  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  termination  of  the  battle  of  Zurich, 
and  the  series  of  conflicts  by  which'  it  was 
preceded  and  followed,  was  singularly 
propitious  to  the  views  of  the  French  gene* 
ral,  notwithsundii^  the  accumulation  aud 
concentration  of  the  allied  forces.  On 
one  side  of  the  lake  of  Constaoee,  the  troops 
which  had  returned  with  the  archduke 
joined  to  those  which  remained  on  the 
right  shore,  to  the  wrecks  of  Korzakow's 
army,  to  the  forces  of  the  prince  of  Coode 
and  to  the  Bavarian  contingent,  amounted 
to  more  than  45,000  men.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  the  junction  of  marshal 
Suwarrow  with  the  Austrians,  supported 
by  about  5000  armed  iuhabitants,  formed 
no  less  than  30,000  men.  But,  though 
their  army  was  much  more  numerous  than 
tlie  French,  and  its  resources  in  money 
and  provisions  were  more  certain  and 
extensive,  yet  it  ikad  soffered  ao  much^ 


and  especially  thie  Russians,  by  marches  and 
engagements,  and  the  late  events  had  made 
such  an  impression  oo  the  minds  of  thv 
troops,  that  it  was  neither  physically  nor 
morally   adapted  to  undertake   a  second 
time  the  conquest  of  Switzerland.    After 
resting  his  army  for  a  few  days  in  the  eiu 
virons  of  Chur,  marshal  Suwarrow  reQOBi* 
menced  his  march,  to  proceed  and  operate 
with  the  other  Russian    army   upoci    the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance.     On  the 
l3th,   he  arrived   at  Feldkirch,  and    was 
joined  at  Lindau  on  the  18th,  by  the  corps 
of  general   Korzakow,    which   had    reas** 
cended  the  Rhine,  and  had  been  succeeded 
upon  the  river  by  the  army  of  the  arcb^ . 
duke.    The  two  Russian  armies   united, 
independent  of  the  allies,  formed  a  -body 
of  25,000  efliectire    men,  the  remains  of 
50,000  who  had  been  sent  during  the  can^ 
paign  into  Italy  and  Switzerland.     After 
removing    his    head-quarters    to   Lindau, 
Suwarrow  departed  from  that  place,  quitted 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance  with 
his  whole  army,  and  that  of  the  prince  de 
Conde,  and  marched  to  Angsbnrg^  where 
be  arrived  with  all  bis  staff,  and  fixed  bis 
bead-quarters.     Chagrined  by  disappoint* 
ment,  and  {)urning  with  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Austrians,  to  whose  neg* 
ligence  in  supplying  him  with  mules  for 
conveying    his    stores    and    baggage,    he 
openly  ascribed  the  delay  which  prevented 
him  from  reaching  the  theatre  of  hostilities 
before  the  defeat  of  Korzakow,  and  the 
consequent  occurrence    of  his    own  dis* 
asters.     At  Augsburg,  he    prepared,  for 
bis  return  to  Russia  in  pursuance  of  the 
command .  of  the  emperor    Paul,    whose 
change  of  policy  I  shall  have  immediate 
occasion  to  record  ;  and,  after  recruiting 
his   troops  by   a    short  repose,  marched 
through  Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  Po« 
land. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  v> 
cissitudes  of  the  campaign  in  Switzerland 
without  sentiments  of  adrairation  for  the 
fortitude,  the  gallantry,  and  the  skill,  oi 
the  Russian  soldiers  and  their  commander^ 
After  having  marched  from  the  ioterior 
of  Russia,  and  after  a  bloody  and  active 
campaign  of  five  months'  duration^  this 
3  Q  2 
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army,  reduced  to  one  half  its  original  num- 
ber, penetrated  into  the  middle  of  the  Alps, . 
lopened  a  second  campaign,  fought  new 
bTiUles,  and  engaged  against  superior  forces 
in  a  description  of  warfare  to  which  it  was 
totally  unaccustomed .  Generals  Bagration 
and  Rosenbergs  already  so  distinguished  in 
Italy,  acquired  new  glory  in  Switzerland. 
Marshal  Suwarrow  confirmed  the  reputa^ 
tion  he  had  already  obtained,  and  gave 
fresh  proofs  of  his  resolution  and  heroism  ; 
and  the  only  fault  of  which  he  has  been 
accused  during  his  final  operations,  his 
long  sojourn  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz, 
arose  from  a  noble  reluctance  to  retire  be- 
fore a  victorious  enemy. 

At  the  period  of  Suwarrow's  departure, 
the  archduke  Charles  continued  to  com- 
mand all  the  Austrian  troops  within  the 
Alps.  Maissena,  on  the  contrary,  quitted 
his  army,  and  hastened  to  Paris,  to  cul<- 
tivate  the  good  graces  of  Buonaparte,  who, 
suddenly  returning  from  '  Egypt,  had  no 
less  suddenly  overthrown  the  revolutionary 
labors  of  ten  years,  and  usurped  the  sove« 
reign  power  under  the  title  of  Chief 
Consul.  •  The  assent  of  Massena  and  Mo- 
reau  to  this  new  order  of  things,  secured 
to  them  ^continuance  of  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  but  they  changed  armies.  The 
first  proceeded  in  the  room  of  the  second, 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  Italy;  the  other  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Switzerland,  to  which'  was 
united  that  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
which  he  went  to  .exercise  at  the  end  of 
December. 

In  consequence  of  the  departure  of 
Suwarrow,  prince  Charles  was  obliged  to 
send  part  of  his  troops  to  Bregentz,  Feld- 
kirch,  and  Meyenfield,  and  gave  orders 
to  raise  the  inhabitants  in  a  mass,  to  assist 
as  they  had  done  in  1796,  in  defending 
those .  important  posts  which  cover  the 
Voralberg  and  Tyrolean  frontier.  Similar 
measures  were  taken  to  arm  those  residing 
in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states  on  the  Rhine.  His  royal 
highness,  as  field-marshal  of  the  empire, 
also  addressed  a  proclamation'  to  all  the 
people  of  Germany  which  is  remarkable 
for  coiicluding  with  a  proposal^  that  betrays 


the  severe   necessitieis  under    wbith    hm 
labored.     After  giving  a  concise  account 
of  the  conduct  of  the  French  before  the 
recommencement    of    hostilities,*  he    ob- 
served,  that   the  empire,   and  Suabia  in 
particular,  was  never  so  near  utter  ruin, 
as  in  the  moment  of  that  invasion,   whea 
they  were  lulled  into  security  by  perfidious 
professions  of  peace.     It  was,  he  said,  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  imperial  army,  which  im- 
mediately marched  to  repel  this  aggression, 
that  Suabia  w^as  saved  ;  and  his   majestjr 
shewed   his    paternal    care,   in   the  most 
eftectnal  manner,  by  securing  the  empire 
from   the  ravages  of  the  enemy,      now 
much   the  courage  and  gallantry  of  the 
troops  contributed,  in'  that  critical    con- 
juncture, to   the  safety   of  the  provinces 
threatened,'  and  those    already    invaded, 
and  with  what  precipitation  the  republic 
can  forces  were  compelled  to  retreat,  must 
still  be  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  th« 
natives.      The  danger  was    not  yet  alto* 
gether  removed  ;   and  as  the  enemy  drew 
continual  reinforcements  from  France,  the 
greatest  exertions  were  requisite  to  render 
permanent  the  security  and  tranquillity,  of 
the    country,   and    deprive  them    of  the 
power  of  renewing  their  former  incursions. 
The  extraordinary  efforts,  made  by  his 
imperial  majesty  for  the  common  defence 
of  Germany,   had,  for  these  many  years 
past  been  attended  ^ith  very  heavy  ex- 
pences,  which  were  daily  incrtesing.    Yet 
neither  former  calamities,  nor  the  present 
urgency,  had  induced  the  states  to  give 
the  assistance  which   was  so    necessary, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  possessions.*. 
**  Under    all    these  circumstances,'^  con- 
tinued the  archduke,  "  I  feel  myself  com- 
pelled, in  quality  of  commander-in-chief, 
to  demand  instant  succors  for  the  security 
of  the  provinces  protected  by  the  imperial 
arms,  and  menaced  by  the  enemy  ;    and 
request  the  states  to  furnish,  each  in  pro» 
portion  to   its   means,  such    aids  as  are 
requisite  for  the  operations  of  war,  ,and 
the  subsistence  of  the  troops.     I  entertaia 
no  doubt,  that,  deeply  convinced  of  the' 
necessity  of  the  case,  in  which  they  are 
so  immediately  implicated,  the  states  of 
the  empire,  and  the   inhabitants    of  the 
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liferent  prorlnce^,  \vill  cheerfully  comply 
^ith  a  demand  so  clearly  founded  in  jus- 
tice, and  connected  with  their  own  interest ; 
more  especially  when  they  consider  the 
severe  hardships*  inflicted  on  countries 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  whose  plan  is  not 
only  to  exhaust  them  by  plunder  and  de- 
vastation, but  to  destroy  their  happiness 
and  tranquillity  by  the  introductioi)  of 
anarchy. 

^*  As  such  is  the  situation  of  all  countries 
unfortunately  invaded  by  the  French,  the 
demands,  which  I  now  make  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  empire,  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  miseries  they  must  experience 
from  their  oppressions  and  unbounded  ex-* 
tortious.  I  therefore  trust  with  confidence, 
that  the  states  and  inhabitants  will  comply 

,  with  the  proposal  now  made  to  them,  and 
also  voluntarily  come  forward  with  free 
gifts,  conformable  to  their  means  anc! 
resources.  These  donations  raiay  be  as 
various  as  the  wants  of  the  troops  ;  and 
may  be  furnished  in  ready  money,  obliga- 
tions, corn,  forage,  serviceable  horses, 
linen  cloth,  leather,  or  any  other  com- 
modities useful  to  an  army.  Many,  whose 
dispositions  lead   them  to  make  patriotic 

,  gifts,  may  not  have  the  immediate  power 
of  carrying  their  intentions  into  effect; 
because,  though  not  in  possession  of  specie 
or  commodities  necessary  to  the  support 
of  troops,  they  may  have  articles  in  gold 
or  silver,  either  ornamental,  or  of  real 
use.  In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  such 
persons  to  be  of  utility  to  their  country, 
and  make  their  property  of  permanent 
value  to  themselves,  I  hereby,'*  concluded 
his  royal  highness,  "  declare,  that  suqh  gifts 
in  gold  and  silver  will  be  accepted  at  full 
value, — the  mark  of  gold  at  380  florins, 
and  that  of  silver  at  24  florins  30  kreutz ; 
and  I  also  declare,  that  such  persons  shall 
receive  in  return  oUligations  at  four  per 
cent. ;  the  gold  and  silver  so  furnished  to 
be  delivered  at  the  royal  mint  at  Guntz- 
burg." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  extend  this 
narrative  by  an  useless  relation  of  the 
numerous,  but  trivial^  engagements,  which 
happened  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  where 
victory    inclined   sometimes    to   the   one 


party,  and  somethnes  to  'the  other.  On 
the  15th,  general  Lecourbe,  now  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  army  of  the. 
Rhine,  attacked,  in  four  divisions,  the 
whole  Austrian  line  between  Pbillipsburg 
and  the  Neckar.  After  a  warm  contest, 
,the  imperialists  were  constrained  to  retreat, 
with  the  loss,  according  to  Lecourbe,  of 
1200  prisoners.  Pritice  Schwartzenberg 
took  post  at  Heilbron,  Ludwigsburg,  and 
the  Enz.  Pbillipsburg  was  ouce  more 
blockaded ;  but  the  French  general  was 
tpo  weak,  and  the  season  too  far  advanced^ 
to  hazard  any  distant  expedition  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  republic,  especially  when 
not  seconded  by  a  movement  of  the  army 
of  Helvetia. 

General  Stzarry  marched,  'with  a  strong 
body  of  forces,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Austrian  corps  which  opposed  Lecourbe  : 
and,  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  attackejl 
and  carried  the  French  post  at  Weiler,  ou 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elsenz.  Prosecuting 
this  success,  he  obtained  possession  of 
Mnnzingeu,  and  of  Wisfoch,  after  a  severe 
action,  in  wliich  the  French,  according  to 
bis  dispatches,  had  4000  killed  and  wound* 
ed,  with  800  prisoners;  while  his  own 
loss  amounted  only  to  325  killed'  and 
wounded.  The  blockade  of  Pbillipsburg 
was  raised,  which  was  the  object  of  his 
operation,  and  occurred  very  opportunely, 
as  th^  garrison,  being  reduced  to  great 
distress,  were  on  the  point  of  surrenderipg. 
The  French  also  abandoned  Manheim  and 
the  intrench  men  ts  of  Neckerau  on  the  19th» 
and  withdrew  belvind  the  R^ine,  leaving 
only  a  competeuft  force  to  .protect  Kehl. 

During  these  transactions  in  Helvetia 
and  Gernaany,  the  armies  were  daily  fightibg^ 
in  Italy,  with  alternate  and  inconclusive 
success.  General  Championhet,  having 
taken  the  command  as  the  successor  of 
Joubert,  used  .every  endeavor  to  remedy 
the  disorders  occasioned  among  his  troops 
by  the  want  of  pay,  clothing,  and  subsist- 
ence! ;  and  was  equally  assiduous  in  en« 
forcing  a  rigorous  observance  pf  discipline. 
Their  miserable  condition,  and  scattered 
posts,  prevented  him  from  undertaking 
any  important  *  enterprise^  and  confined 
his  operations  to  alarming  the    eiiemy*^ 
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quarters,  or  opposing  their  attacks.  Corps 
were  stationed  at  Cornigliano,  Novi,  Fos- 
sano,  Coni,  Pigncrol^  Rivoli,  Susa,  Aosta, 
and  along  the  lakes,  thus  forming  a  semi- 
circle round,  the  rmperialists.  If  we  trace 
this  line  through  the  Grisonts^  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  military  masses, 
opposed  to  each  other,  held  a  position, 
which  resembled  the  letter  8  reversed, 
general  Massena  occupied  Ihe  interior  of 
one  of  Segment,  and  general  Melas  the 
other. 

These  detachments  were  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  ottempt  a  junction  at  one  com* 
inon  point,  and  still  less  te  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  plain,    where  they   were    exposed 
to    the   attacks   of  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
whose  number  was  very  great,  and  to  op- 
pose whom  they  could   uot«  even   at  the 
opening  of   the    campaign,   muster    3000 
horse.,   It    would    seem  from    this  distri- 
bution of   their  forces,   that    the  French 
Spvernment  wished  to  act  solely  on  the  de- 
re&sive,  and  perplex  the  enemy  by  continual 
attempts  in    different  points.     By    these 
means   they   prevented   Melas  from   con* 
ceutrating  his  troops  in  order   to  invade 
the  republic ;    while  they  gained  time  to 
collect  reinforcements,  and  maintain  a  foot- 
ing in  Italy,  until  their  numbers,   or  the 
'Approach    of    winter,    should  give    them 
greater  securitjr. 

To  circumscribe  their  incursions,  the 
imperial  commander  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  weakening  his  principal  army,  by 
detaching  corps  of  observation.  Klenau 
watched  Genoa  and  the  gulph  ofSpezzia, 
Kray  the  Genoese  and  Montferrat,  anci 
the  general-in-chief  the  frontiers  of  France. 
<3renerat  Haddtck  acted  in  the  duchy  of 
Aosta,  and  prince  Rohan,  towards  the 
Valats.  We  cannot  devote  time  or  space 
to  relate  the  useless  waste  of  blood  in  the. 
numberless  actions,  which  happened  along 
this  widely  extended  line.  Pnnce  Rohan 
was  driven  from  Domo  D'Ossola,  but  re- 
covered his  ground  :  Haddick  was  obliged 
to  fall  back ;  and  Saluzzo  was  taken  and 
retaken.  Tlie  French  lost  Pignerol,  and 
were  repulsed  at  Rivoti ;  but  as  Melas  was 
unable  to  besiege  or  blockade  Coni  in  form, 
detachments  from  the  garrison  were  con- 


tinually   beating  up  hit  qaarters  in  the 
neighbourhood-. 

On  the  14tb  of  October,  the  diviaiond  of 
Victor  and  Muller  forced  the  Anstrians  to 
evacuate  the  village  of  Hezinette,  the  point 
supporting  their  chain  of  advanced  posts; 
but  a  very  powerful  reinforcement  arriving^ 
the  French  retired.  Having  brought  np 
more  troops,  they  again  advanced  the 
same  day,  and  fell  on  the  Austrian  left 
flank,  and  the  village  in  front  The  en- 
gagement continued  till  night  with  great 
loss  on  both  sides,  and  was  sticcessively 
renewed  during  several  days.  General 
Melas  was  finally  consti^ined  to  abandon 
the  projected  sie^e  of  Coni,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  promised  succours  from  Ger* 
many.  In  the  mean  time  many  severe 
combats  took  pTace  along  the  rest  of  the 
line  at  Villa-Neva,  Novi,  and  particularly 
towards  the  Riviere  du  Levanti.  On  tlie 
12th,  a  body  of  4000  French  from  Torrig- 
}ia  drove  general  Klenan  to  Sisirzano,  and 
carried  the  i^eAles  of  the  mountains  of 
Pontremoli,  Borgo,  Vai-di-Tarro,  Varese, 
and  as  far  as  Bobbio.  But  after  retaining 
these  for  eight  days,  they  withdrew  towards 
Sestri,  and  their  former  concentrated  posi- 
tion. 

The  Austrian  general  Karackzay,  who 
commanded  a  corps  of  6000  men  near 
Novi  to  observe  the  principal  debouche 
from  Genoa,  was  obliged,  after  a  stub* 
born  engagement,  to  retreat  on  Alessandria, 
and  take  a  position  behind  the  Bormida. 
Lemoine's  division  was  attacked  on  the 
27th  near  Mondovi  by  general  Melas,  and, 
on  the  day  following,  the  imperial  com- 
mander was  attacked  in  his  turn.  Very 
sanguinary,  but  still  undecisive,  battles' took 
place  upon  the  29th  and  Slst  on  both 
banks  of  the  i^tura.  In  tlie  course  of  these 
the  French  not  only  t*aised  the  siege  of 
Coni  which  had  been  begun,  but  pui^bed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fossano. 

An  obstinate  action  occurred  on  the  1^ 
of  November  near  Pignerol  between  general 
Dufaesme  and  an  Austrian  detachment  in- 
trenched at  that  phice.  On  the  2nd,  the 
French  advanced  toi^iards  Mondovi,  which, 
they  carried :  they  even  sent  parties  beyond 
the  Fesio,  repulsed  the   Austrian  posts, 
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and  occapied  Carru.    Next  day  general  hundred  prisoners.    Generals  Elsnitz  and 

Victor  passed  (he  Stnra,  and  took  a  post-  Gottesheim,    who    proceeded    in    the  di^ 

tion    at   Murazzo  near    the    reserve    and  rection  of  GenoIa»  the  main  point  of  the 

Grenier*8  division.    These  combined  move-  enemy's  line,  were  three  times    repulsed, 

ments  forced  the  imperialists  to  quit  their  At   last,   general   Ott   having  gained   the 

intrenched  position  at  St.  Marguerite  and  French    rear  by    ValdegnascOi  and   Mit- 

Murazzo,  in  consequence  of  which,  Grenier  trowsky    advancing    from    Savigliano     to 

entered    Savigliano,    Victor    reached    the  Genoia  wl)ich  the  enemy  abandoned,  they 

walls    of   Fossano,   and    Dubesnie    took  united  their  forces,   and  marched  against 

possession   of  Saluzzo.    As   their  move-  Valdiggio ;  upon  which  the  French,  afraid 

ments  seemed  to   indicate  an   intention  to  of  being  surrounded,  retired  to  Centalo. 

surround  the  right  of  the  imperial  army,  From   this   place  part  of  them  withdrew 

and    cut    off    the    communication     with  to  Com,  but  Victor's  division  took  post  s^ 

Turin,  General  Melas  resolved   to  throw  Murazzo  and  Ronchi. 

his    whole  force  on  his   right,    in    order  Gottesheim  durst  not  venture  to  attack 

to /turn  the    French   left,   and    make  a  Murarao,  until  he  was  reinforced|by  gene*- 

feint  of  retreating  and   taking  a  position  ral  Elsnitz's  column.     Meanwhile  general 

tiietween  Fossano  and   Marenne.    He  ac-  Ott,  still  supported  by  field-marshal  Mit* 

eoYdingly   evacuated,  in  the  night  of  the  trowsky,   made    an  attempt  ou  Ronchi ; 

8nd,  the   whole  right  bank*  of  the  Stura,  when  the  enemy^  after  a  spirited  .'engage* 

after  throwing  the  garrison   of  Moudovi  roent,  left  their  camp,  and  withdrew  to 

into  Cherasco.  Coni  in    their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

At  day^break  on  the  4th,  General  Melas,  These  advantages  enabling  Ott  to  pene- 
having  assembled  all  his  forces,  marched  trate  between  that  fortress  and  Murazzo, 
against  Victor  and  Grenier,  who  were  ad-  the  French,  to  prevent  their  retreat  being 
vancing  with  a  design  to  give  battle.  Both  ciit  off,  abandoned  the  latter  place  in 
armies  were  divided  into  three  columns,  disorder.  In  this  battle,  tha  .imperial- 
One  part  of  Grenier's  division  proceeded  ists  succeeded  chiefly  by  the  number  of 
by  Savigliano  and  Marenne,  and  the  rest  their  cavalry.  The  French  do  not  meu- 
by  Genoia,  while  Victor  bore  down  on  tion  their  own  loss,  but  state  that  of 
Fossano.  Lieutenant-general  Ott  led  the  Austrians  at  about  four  thousand 
the  right  column  of  the  imperialists  by  prisoners,  and  sixteen^  pieces  of  cannon : 
Marenne  towards  Savigliano,  and  field-  and  these  again*  calculate  the  loss,  sus- 
marshaMieutenant  Mittrowsky  the  centre  tained  by  their  opponents,  at  three,  four, 
to  the  same  point  by  Lorenzo.  Lieu-  or  five  thousand  troops,  with  four  pieces 
tenant-general  Lisnitz  marched  with  the  of  artillery ;  and  th«r  own,  at  nearly  six- 
left  by  Fossano  towards  Genoia,  while  teen  hundred  men. 
the  brigade  of  major-genetal  Gottesheim,  The  French  had  been  so  successful 
reinforced  by  the  ganison  of  Fossano,  on  the  side  of  Novi,  as  to  threaten  Alea^ 
were  to  make  two  false  attacks  on  Mu-  sandria;  audit  was  not  until  the  6th,  that 
razzo  and  Madalena,  in  order  that  Ott  general  Kray  was  in  sufficient  strength 
and  Mittrowsky  might  gain  time  to  take  to  farce  them  from  Bosco  to  Rivalto, 
Savigliano,  and  thereafter  advance  on  the  an4  approach  their  position  at  Novi. 
enemy's  left  flank.  On  the  6th,  an  eogagemeal;  ensued  on  the 

As  general  Ott  was  on   his   rout  from  heights  of  that  place,   and  was   attended 

Marenne  to   Savigliano,    he   encountered  with    much    bloodslied    but    no    material 

Grenier's  left.    After  a  warm  contest  the  advantage.    After   the    battle  at  Genoia, 

French  fell  back,  but  in  complete  order  general  Grenier's  division  composing  one 

towards     Savigliano.      The     unperceived  column  of   the    French   army  encamped 

approach    of  general    Mittrowsky,    how-  near  Borgo  Santa  Dalmazzo  behind  Coni 

ever,  obliged    fhem  to  continue  their  re«  And   the  other  consisting  of  the  divisions 

treat    to  Genoia  with   the  loss  of  three  of  Victor  and  Lemoiae  took  post  round 
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Mondovi.-  In  the  night  of  the  10th,  the 
small  garrispn  of  Mondovi  being  too  weak 
for  effectnal  resistance  evacuated  the 
town,  the  army  at  the  same  time  retiring 
towards  the  CoUde-Tenda/  Garesio,  and 
Lezegno  while  detachments  occupied  the 
,CoI-de-Tomada,  the  bridge  of  Na,ra,  8t. 
Jacques,  Montenotte,  and  the  heights  of 
*  Gavi,  so  as  to  protect  Genoa,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  Ponent  as  far  as 
Nice.  By  these  movements  the  imperial 
general  was  at  liberty  to  form  the  block- 
ade of  Coni^  which  being  already  exhaust- 
ed of  stores  and  provisions  surrender- 
^d  on  the  4th  of  December,  its  garri- 
son of  2500  men  becoming  prisoners  of  war« 
•  The  circumstances  attending  the  flight 
and  return  of  the  king  of  Napllss  were  so 
singular  and  so  various  as  to  demand 
a  more  particular  notice  than  the  less 
important  events  by  which  they  were 
immediately  attended.  For  several  days 
preceding  the  meditated  departure  of  the 
king,  sir  William,  and  lady  Hamilton, 
took  in  charge  the  jewels  and  treasures 
of  the  palace,  and  arranged  the  means  of 
secret  escape  before  the  suspicion  and 
resentment  of  the  people  should  be 
awakened.  Neither  sir  William  Hamilton 
jior  lord  Nelson,  judged  it  safe  to  ap- 
pear publicly  at  the  palace,  yet  notwith- 
standing every  precaution^  a  conviction 
of  the  king's  design  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Naples.  No  tim^  therefore 
was  to  be  lost.  The  king  and  queen 
accompanied  by  the  junior  members  of 
the  royal  family,  proceeded  at  night 
through  subterraneous  passages,  and  were 
conveyed  in  barges  amidst  a  most  tre- 
mendous sea,  on  board  *  the  Vanguard. 
They  sailed  on  the  23rd  of  December 
f  788,  and  were  exposed  in  the  course  of 
•the  night  to  the  rage  of  a  furious  tem- 
pest. At  ten  o'clock  they  entered  the 
biiy  of  Palernfo,  and  at  midjiight  the 
viceroy  and  nobility  arrived,  on  board, 
.with  assurances  of  their  attachment  and 
obedience.  While  the  royal  family  resided 
at  Paiermo,  cardinal  Ruffo  with  his  army 
«)f  20,000  Caiabrians,  aided  by  seme  hun- 
dred Russian  troops,  had  defeated  tlie 
Neapolitan   republicans,    and    proceeding 


to  Naples,  which  had  been  evacuated  by 
Macdonald,  took  possession  of  the  whole 
capital  except  the  castles*  of  St.  Elmo, 
Ovo,  and  Nuovo.  For  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  in  the  movements  of  the  car- 
dinal, lord  rfelson  immediately  put  to  sea^ 
attended  by  a  few  Sicilian  regiments, 
under  th^  gallant  hereditary  prince.  On 
their  passage  from  Palermo  to  Naples,  a 
dispatch  overtook  them  from  lord  Keith 
with  the  news  of  the  French  squadron 
having  again  pnt  to  sea:  and  our  fleet 
was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  Palermo 
to  disembark  the  troops.  In  consequence 
of  this  return  the  republicans  began  to  re- 
sume their  courage,  and  Ruffo  apprehen- 
sive that  English  assistance  might  not 
arrive,  offered  indulgent  terms  to  the  ad- 
herents of  France.  Lord  Nelson  after- 
wards learning  that  lord  Keith  had  been 
reinforced,  set  sail  a  second  time  from  Pa- 
lermo and  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
In  the  mean  time  cardinal  Ruffo  had  con- 
cluded the  proposed  convention  with  the 
French,  and  the  Neapolitan  rebels;  an 
act  which  excited  the  warm  indignation 
of  the  British  admiral.  His  lordship  dc^ 
dared  in  a  note  more  remarkable  for 
energy  than  justice  that  not  having  been 
ratified  by  his  majesty's  ministers  the 
treaty  was  null  and  void.  One  of  the  first 
articles  of  the  convention,  was  the  free 
pardon  of  prince  Caraccioli  the  chief  of 
the  revolutionary  party.  Lord  Nelson  or- 
dered the  prince  to  be  immediately  ar- 
rested, and  carried  on  board  the  Mercury, 
a  Neapolitan  frigate,  where  he  was  tried 
by  a  conrt  martial  and  hanged  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. It  would  be  a  task-  equally 
invidious  and  afflicting  to  record-  the 
various  indiscretions  of  lord  Nelson, 
during  bis  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Naples, 
the  inhumanity  with  which  he.  suffered 
the  body  of  Caraccioli  to  float  before 
bis  ship  in  the  presence  of  his  visitors  and 
himself,  or  his  public  levitii^s  with  lady 
Hamilton.  The  naval  service  is  seldom  the 
nursery  of  virtuous  habit»«  or  humane  pro- 
pensities and  it  is  my  tiuty  to  record  •  lord 
Nelson's  services^  rathi^r  than  to  scrutinise 
his  faults. 
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Cardinal  RufTo  had  granted  permission 
to  the  French  to  carry  several  valuables 
out  of  the  city,  wtiich  were  not  their  law- 
ful property,  and  to  the  rebels  be  had 
given  the  option  of  quitting  or  remaining 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  These 
conditions  were  set  aside  by  lord  Ne^lson, 
and  many  rebels  were  apprehended. 
Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  the  xe-es- 
tablishment  of  the  king  and  the  tranquil* 
lity  of  the  city,  but  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  from  St.  EInio.  Its  situation  pre- 
cluded its  capture  by  storm  ;  batteries 
were  therefore  erected  by  the  English 
and  Russians,  and  a  severe  and  constant 
fire  kept  up  for  ten  days.  The  parapets 
^were  knocked  down,  and  a  great  many 
guns  dismojinted,  while  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  produced  little  ur  no  effect  on  the 
besiegers.  Six  thirty-two  pounders,  under 
th^  direction  of  cap t.  mi  Hallowell,  were 
opened  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
ol*the  castle.  After  two  hours'  battering, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted,  and  the  gar- 
rison surrendered,  on  condition  of  being 
sont  to  France,  but  not  to  serve  till  ex- 
changed; X)\i  the  10th  of  July,  his 
Sicilian  majesty  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  shortly  afterwards  retook  pos- 
session of  bis  capital. 

After  the  reconquest  of  Naples,  the 
royal  army  advanced  into  the  Roman 
state.  They  were  preceded  by  a  pro- 
clamation, declaring  that  his  majesty 
Sent  his  victorious  troops,  ^  not  composed 
of  his  formvf  warriors,  but  of  his  faithful 
Calabrians,  to  deliver  the  people  from  the 
degra^iing  yoke  to  which  they  had  been 
snbjecled  under  the  false  denomination 
of  liberty  and  equality,— -to  restore  re- 
ligion to  its  former  splendor — to  put  an 
end  to  oppression,  disorder,  and  massa- 
cre,— and  to  re-establi>jh,  on  the  ruins  of 
anarchy,  the  throne  of  truth  and  justice. 
Wliat  satisfaction,  Roniaas,  must  you 
not  feel,**  cogtinued  the  proclamation, 
*'  at  the  arrival  of  this  auspicious  H)o-> 
ment  ?  Those  now  cbming  amongst 
you  are  the  adorers  of  the  cross^,  of 
that  sacred  ensign  which  victory  attends, 
and  at  the  appearance  of  which  the 
enemies  of  God,  of  the  throne,  and  of 
Vol.  I. 


humanity,  are  terrified  .and  dispersed. 
It  is  that  cross  whose  greatest  triumphs 
were  performed  in  the  midst  of  you,—- 
that  cross  which  is  the  assylum  of  the 
just,  and  the  scourge  of  the  wicked.  On 
the  appearance  of  that  triumphant  stand- 
ard borne  by  the  soldiers,  all  the  males 
shall  exhibit  its  sign  on  the  right  side  of 
their  hats,  and  all  the  women  on  their 
right  breasts  r  on  the  left  side  they  shall 
wear  the  Neapolitan  cockade.  Hasten, 
Romans,  to  tear  up  that  infamous  tree, 
which,  to  your  disgrace,  is  suffered  still 
to  remain  within  your  territories.  In 
place  of  that  fatal  sign  of  irreligion,  dis- 
solution, and  alK  ^^  most  abominable 
vices,  plaat  the  sacred  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  purest  source  of  all  the  virtues.  Re- 
ceive amongst  you  our  courageous  sol* 
diers  :  it  is  a  duty  which  religion  imposes 
upon  you.  They  come  to  defend  your 
honor,  your  families,  and  your  exist- 
ence."  These    evangelical    arguments,' 

however,  had  less  influence  with  the 
Romans,  than  the  terror  of  the  enemy's 
swords. 

After     providing    Bologna,     Florence, 
and  Leghorn,   with    the  necessary  garri- 
sons,  field-marshal    Frolich    entered   the 
papal  territory,   and   in   his  march  occu- 
pied   Civita-Castellana,  from   whence    he 
proceeded   towards  Rome.     On   the  21st 
of  September,  the  French  troops  in  that 
city,    seconded    by    a  body     of    patriots 
under    the    ex-princes   Borghese,    Santa<^ 
Croce,  Mares'cotte,    and    Bonelli, '  attack- 
ed   and  routed    the    Neapolitans    posted 
at    Monte-Rotondo    on    the    left     bank 
of  the  Tyber.     Next  day  they   defeated 
Frolich  at  Cornetto  and  Civita-Vecchia  : 
but    the    commandant    general     Gainier, 
convinced  of  his  inability  to   resist  long 
such  superior  forces  as  pressed    him  on 
every  side,  concluded    a   capitulation  on 
the    24th,    with  -commodore   Tro\y bridge 
of  the  Culloden   man   of  war.       By    this 
convention  the  French  at  Rome  and  Civita- 
Vecchia,  and    the   Ita.lian    and  ^  Poloucse 
troops  serving  with  them,  were  at   liberty 
to   quit  the    Roman   state   and    return  to 
France,    without     being    considered     as 
prisoners    of    war.       Such    Romans     as 
•     3  u  - 
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chose,  were  allowed  to  embark  with  the 
gan*ison,  and^  carry  their  property  along 
with  them.  •  ^     / 

General  Bouchard,  wno  commanded 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  was  a  party  to  the 
capitulation  ;  but  when  Garnier  intimated 
fhe  terms  to  marshal  Frolich,  and.  pro- 
posed B  line  of  demarcation,  be  refused 
to  acquiesce,  and  threatened  to  continue 
hostilities.  '  Accordingly  ap  engagement 
took  place  on  the  28th,  between  Cornetto 
and  Civita-Yecchia,  in  which  the  imperial* 
ists  were  so  warmly  received,  that  the 
marshal  at  last  acceded  to  the  convention, 
and  marched  with  his  troops  towards 
Ancona  No  inference,  honorable  to  the 
views' of  the  Austrian  cabinet  on  the  do- 
minions of  the  church,  can  be  deduced  from 
this  unseasonable  hesitation  and  forced 
compliance. 

'  Soon  after  the  recommencenfieut  of  the 
war,  in  which  the  court ^ of  Rome  had 
originally  engaged  with  so  much  zeal, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  remove  the 
aged  pontiff  to  a  considerable  distance 
from .  th0  seat  of  hostilities.  He  was 
therefore  conveyed  to  Valence,  in  Dau- 
phiny,  and  was  greeted  on  his  rout  and  at 
the  place  of  his  ^nal  destination,  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  character  and 
venerable  age.  This  was  the  last,  and, 
at  present,  the  most  acceptable  tribute 
that  could  be  paid  him.  Before  he  had 
been  many  days  at  Valence,  he  breathed 
his  last,  on  the  19th  of  Augus^t,  after  a  short 
illness,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

When  the  Neapolitan  army  entered 
Rome  on   the  SOtb,  the    tree   of  liberty, 

E laced  in  front  of  the  Vatican,  was  solemnly 
urned,  the  head  of  Brutus  carried  by  the 
populace  in  derision  through  the  city,  and 
the  houses  of  the  patriots  destroyed. 
About  the  16th  of  October,  general  Frolich 
arrived  at  Ancona,  which  had  been  be^ 
sieged  eVer  since  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign^ by  a  body  of  Aust'rians,  aided  by 
some  Russian  and  Turkish  corps,  while 
a  Turco-Russian  squadron  blockaded  it 
by  sea.  The  parallels  being  completed 
OB  the  2nd  of  November,  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  artillery  began  to  batter  the 
fortress,  while  the  infantry   advanced  to 


the  walls  with  a  design  to  scale  them,  and 
storm  the  place. 

General  Mounier,  the  commandant,  did 
^tiot  return  this  fire  until  day-break  ;  when, 
perceiving  the  enemy's  intentiou,  he  opened 
such  a  dreadful  cannonade  from  the  three 
main  forts,  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
principal  ramparts,  that  the  besiegers  re- 
coiled instantly  in  confusion.  Not  content 
with  this,  the  intrepid  MoQiiier  made  two 
successive  sallies  and  attacks,  particularly 
against  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  the  possession  of  them  enabled  the  be^ 
siegers  to  bombard  the  town.  He  could 
not,  however,  spare  troops  to  maintain  hrs 
acquisition  ;  and  on  his  retiring,  the  heights 
were  re-occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
place  was  bombarded  for  some  days,  and 
the  fire  as  vigorously  answered  by  the 
garrison  ;  but  their  stores  failing,  and  their 
number  being  much  reduced  by  active 
service  during  so  long  a'  blockade,  they 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  About 
2000  men  were  taken  ;  atid  in  the  harbour 
were  found  three  old  ships  of  war,  of  70 
and  64  guns,  besides  several  siqall  vessels. 

Marshal  Frolich,  after  this  conquest^ 
marched  with  12,000  troops  to  join  general 
Melas  in  Piedmont. 

Daily  and  bloody  actions  ensued  to- 
^  wards  Su§a,  Aosta,  and  the  lakes,  on  one 
side,  and  tlie  Genoese  frontiers  on  the 
other.  Championnet  has  been  blamed 
for  scattei;ing  his  army,  by  occupying  a 
jcircular  line  of  about  four  hundred  and 
4wen-ty-nine  English  miles  in  extent,  along 
uninhabited  mountains,,  and  in  a  sterile 
country.  As  this  ridge  had  twenty-five 
4ebouclUs,  to  defend  each  of  which  we 
may  calculate  that  8000  men  were  neces 
sary,  his  whole  position  required  a  force 
of  90,(XX)  troops,  at  least,  for  defensive 
war,  and  40,000  additional  for  offensive 
operations.  But  the  French  force  in  Ita! y, 
comprising  both  Jouberf  s  army  add  that 
of  the  Alps,  never  exceeded  $0,000  men, 
of  whom  only  2000  were  cavalry. 

The  more  concentrated  position  of  gene 
ral  Melas  enabled  him  to  act  with  superior 
effect,  either  by  a  rapid  junction,  or  com 
bined  movement  of  his  troops.     This,  bow- 
ever,  wa3  not  the  only  advantage  which  he 
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eiQoyed.  H«  was  contmually  recei?iiig 
remforcenents,  while  his  antagonist  had 
to  struggle  against  wants  of  every  kind. 
Destitute  of  bread,x>f  clothes^  and  of  shoes ; 
disheartened  by  defeat,  chagrined  by  want 


gaged  in  continual  battleti.    Their  hospitals 
were  unable  td.  accommodate  the  sick  and 
wounded.    In  vain  the  general  represented 
his  peril  and  distress,  in  vain  he  implored  as 
sistance :   the    minister   promised    ample 


of  pay,  and  the  shameless  n^tect  of  their     supplies ;  but  neither  stores  nor  reinforce- 

f;overnment ;   worn  out  with  fatigue,  and    ments  were  sent  to  the  unfortunate  army  of 
ying  exposed  in  the  fields  to  the  inclemency    Italy, 
of  the  weather,  the  French  soldiers  were  en- 
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Des^ns  of'Bwmaparte'^Machinations  of  Sieyes — Plan  for  Overturning  the  ExUting 
Govemment-'^jResistance  to  the  Projects  of  Buonaparte^  who^has  recourse  to  Military 
Force^^He  is  Aided  by  his  Brother  Lucien — Formation  of  the  Consulate^  and  Es^ 
tahlishment  of  a  New  Constitution — Causes  of  his  Success^^Observations  on  hi$ 
Character. 


A  MIDST  the  scenes  of  festivity  which 
y%^  lulled  the  suspicion^  and  gratified 
the  vanity  of  the  Parisians,  the  plan  of 
another  revolution  in  the  government  was 
secretly  arranged.  In  this  enterprise; 
Buonaparte  was  chiefly  assisted  .by  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  who  had  succeeded  Rewbell 
in  the  directory  ;  a  man  of  deep  thought, 
endowed  with  much  sagacity ;  dark,  sul- 
len, and  intriguing,  yet  possessed  of  every 
persuasive  art,  and  fertile  .  jo  expedients. 
His  ambition  was  not  accompanied  by 
Buonaparte's  «  adventurous  spirit.  He 
valued  himself  on  guarding  the. actions  of 
others  and  directing  the  machine  of  state, 
without  taking  so  active  a  part  in  the  public 
councils  as  might  endanger  his  own  safety. 
They  first  admitted  to  their  confidence  a 
monsieur  Rcederer,  a  man  of  business,  and 
a  strenuous  republican,  who  had  been  so- 
licitor to  the  municipality  of  Paris  in  1792^ 
dnd  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution ;  and,  when  they 
had  digested  their  plan,  they  communi- 
cated it  to  a  few  others,  whom  they  deemed 
most  capable  of  promoting  its  execution. 

It  might  have  been  diflSeuIt  to  impress 
the  body  of  the  people  with  a  conviction^ 
that  the  present  constitution  was  defective, 
or  that  i^s  subversion .  would  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,,  bad  they 
not  labored  under  some  personal  grievance. 
Not  all  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed^ 


since  the  commencement  of  the  wat*,  nor 
the  naval  and  military  conscriptions,  con- 
tributed so  much '  to  the  unpopularity  of 
the  existing    government,  as  the   law  of 
'  hostages  passed  in  the  present  year,    i^rgq 
by  which  it  was  decreed,  amongother 
articles,  that,  *'  when  a  commune  or  de- 
partment was  notoriously  in  a  state  of  civil 
disorder,  the  relations  of  ciiiigrants  or  bo« 
bles,  comprehended   in  the  revolutionary 
law  of  the  third  year  of  the  republic,  their 
fathers    and    mothers,    grandfathers    and 
grandmothers,  and  individuals  who,  without 
being  relations  or  *  ex-nobles.  Were  known 
to  form  part  of  the  assemblies  or  bands  of 
assassins,  should  be  personally  or  civilly 
responsible  for  whatever  assassinations  or 
robberies  should    be  committed   in    their 
communes.     If  a  murder  was  committed, 
on  aqy  public  functionary,  defender  of  the 
country,  or  purchaser  of  national  domains, 
or  any  person  of  this  character  were  carried 
off,  four  hostages  were  to  be  banished  for 
each  person  so  murdered  or  carried  off, 
besides    paying    a    fine    of    6^XX)   livres. 
Every  hostage  was  made  responsible  for* 
the  payment  of  4000  livres  in  case  of  any  - 
murder  in  his  commune,  to  be  paid  into 
the  -public  treasury,  of  6000  more  to  the 
widow,  and  of  3000  to  the  children  of  the 
person  assassinated.    The  same  indemni- 
fication was  allowed  to  every  person  muti- 
lated ;  and  the  same  responsibility  extended 
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to  all  damage  or  ivaste  of  property. 
The  law  was  to  remain  iu  full  force  till 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  This 
law  of  which  it  was  the  tendency  to  place 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy*  of 
the  directory  and  their  agents  by  rendering 
them  liable  to  fines  and  imprisonment, 
was  the  signal  of  revolt  in  many  provinces, 
and  was  the  %ause  of  discontent  in  all. 
Those  of  Mayenne  and  Normandy  and  an 
extensive  district  on  tlie  IjoWe^  were  in  a 
Slate  ;of  actual  insurrection,  and  the  roale^ 
contents  were  headed  1by  persons  of  influ- 
ence fi-om  their  property  and  character. 

The  Abbe  Sieyes  though  a  strenuons 
revolutionist  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  moderate  party*  He  was  con-^ 
vinced  of  the  expedience  of  strengthening 
the  executive  .power,  and  was  an  advocate 
for  vesting  it  in  a  chief  magistrate,  assisted 
by  a  senate,  while  the  republican  form 
of  government  should  be  in  some  degree 
preserved.  Reserved  and  cautious,  he 
had  revolved  these  plans  in  silence,  during 
the  predominance  of  the  democratic  parties^ 
and  bad  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  of  their  leading  men.  But  he  now 
perceived  a  favourable  opportunity  of  ex^ 
eputing  his  designs,  presented  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  existing  government,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  law  of 
hostages,  and  he  found  in  Buonaparte  a 
proper  instrument  for  effecting  his  pur- 
poses. 

*  The  next  step  taken  by  the  partisans 
of  the  intended  revolution,  after  securing 
a  majority  in  the  council  of  elders,  was  ^  to 
avail  then^selves  of  a  law,  passed  in  17d5, 
mabKng  that  body  to  change  the  seat  of 
•  the  legislative  assembly,  to  remove  it  to 
St  Cloud  undar  the  pretence  that  the 
Jacobins  were  conspiring  against  the  con^ 
stitution,  and  that  the  removal  was  neces^ 
sary  to  the  independence  of  the  legislature. 
**  Due  protection,"  said  the  advocates  of 
this  measure,  ^^  was  now  about  to  be  af** 
forded  te  liberty  and  property,  the  cott- 
stitution  would  now  be  restored,  the 
reign  of  terror  and  factious  intrigue  over- 
thrown, and  a  basis  established  on  which 
lereigB  powers'^oald  treat  with  confidence 


for.  pesice,  which  was  ih  fact,  tke  graaii 
object  of  the  present  meahufe.'*      , 

They  had  made  their  previous  arrange* 
ments  with  so  much  privacy,  that  of  the 
five  directors  two  only,  Sieyes  and  Ducos^ 
were  apprised  of  their  design  before  the 
9th  of  November,  when  it  was  to  lie  can-' 
ried  into  execution.  On  the  night  preced- 
ing, Buonaparte,  who  had  been  invested 
by  tile  council  of  elders  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  at  Paris,  posted  several 
military  bodies  at  the  different  avenues 
leading  to  the  hall  of  assembly  in  tha^ 
Thuilleries.  In  tlie  morning  he  was  seen 
at  t]>eir  head  surrounded  .by  his  8taff-of> 
ficers,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
accomplished  this  preparatory  meaaure^ 
demonstrated  that  the  constitution  wih  , 
about  to  be  changed,  into  an  absolute 
and  military  government  "  The  army** 
said  hejn  an  harangue  to^  his  troops  **  has 
cordially  united  with  me,  as  I  act  cordially 
with  the  legislative  body."  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  for  ai)  artful  leader  to  im^ 
pose  on  the  minds  of  ah  unthinking  au*- 
dience,  and  to  conceal  his  real  intention 
by  specious  language.  The  troops  b«^ 
came  willing  instruments  in  effecting  4 
revolntion  which  by  gratifying  the  ambition 
of  their  favourite  general,  would  promote 
their  own  interests  \  and  the  people  readily 
acquiesced  in  any  means  of  deliverancf 
from  the  existing  tyranny. 

The  three  directors  tO  whom  the  plan 
of  a  counter-revolution  had  not  been  com^ 
municated,  attempted  to  oppose  its  execu- 
tion. They  ordered  general  Lefebre  who 
commanded  their  guards,  to  snrroond 
the  house  of  Buonaparte  with  his  troops^ 
but  that  officer  answered,  *'  that  be  was 
then  undw  the  orders  of  Buonaparte,  air 
commandant  of  the  troops  at  Paris.''  Per-* 
ceiving  that  they  were  left  without  resource 
the  opposing  directors  now  thought  only  - 
of  escaping  the  vengeance  of  their  adver<* 
sarira.  Barms,  formerly  the  patron  and  - 
friend  of  Buonaparte,  made  his  peace  by 
the  resignation  of  his  office.  Moulins 
disappeared  ;  and  Gohier  gave  the  measure^ 
his  sanetion  as  president  of  the  directory, 
by  affixing  his  seal  to  the-  decree  for  trans* 
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.  lating  the  assembly  to  St  Cloud.  Conw 
formably  with  this  decree  the  cwo  councils 
of* elders  and  of  Five  Hundred,  met  on  the 
ensuing  day  (November  10)  at  the  palace 
.of  St  Clood,  and  the  warmth  of  their 
debates  was  expressive  of  a  conviction 
•  (hat  the  proceedings  of  the  day  would 
finaHy  determine  the  state  of  the  two  parr 
ties.  The  partisans  of  the  director  would 
willingly  however  have  arrested  their  pro- 
ceedings by  calling  in  question  the  l^ality 
of  their  removal,  and  their  objections  were 
«8till  agitated  when  Buonaparte  entering 
the  hall,  addressed  the  assembly  in  an 
harangue,  intended  to  convince  them  of  the 
dangcur  which  threatened  the  nation  from  the 
machinations  of  active  and  designing  men. 
••  Your  solicitude**  he  exclaimed  "  for  the 
salvation  of  your  country  has  called  me  to 
come  before  you.  I  will  not  dissemble 
for  I  will  always  speak  with  the  frankness 
of  a  soldier.  You  stand  on  a  volcano ; 
but  you  may  depend  on  our  devoted  at- 
tachment. Let  us  not  be  divided.  As- 
sociate your  wisdom  to  the  force  which  sur* 
rounds  u9;\  will  be  nothing  but  the  de- 
voted arm  of  the  republic.''  To  this  one 
of  the  «eml^rs,  desirous  that  the  general 
should  be  forced  to  declare  his  whole 
scheme,  of  policy  which  he  knew  would 
disgust  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  even  a 
great    number  of  Buonaparte's  admirers, 

•  added  in  a  loud  voice  '^and  of  the  con-' 
alitution.'*  **  The  constitution!  "  answered 
Buonaparte  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  '^  does 
it  become  you  to  talk  of  tne  constitution, 
have  you  not  trodden  it  under  your  feet, 
'  in  various  instances."     He  then  proceeded 

*  to  accuse  his  enemies  of  treason  and  mis- 
conduct^  and /asserted  that  Barras  and 
Moulins  had  proposed  to  him  that  he 
should  seize  the  government.  Cornudet 
one  of  the  elders  confirming  his  charge  of 
treason  and  conspiracy,  the  assembly  was 

'  instantly  in. a  flame.  Buonaparte-  per- 
ceiving that  his  harangue  had  not  produced 
its  full  effect  and  conscious  that  he  must 
depend  for  the  success  of  his  ambitious 
projects  on  the  army  and  the  people,  re- 
tired from  the  assembly  and  hasangued 
the  9ukiiers  and  tlie  mtiUitud^,  in  ^he  same 


specious  langui^  **  Turn  your  bayonets 
against .  me**  said  he,  ^*  whenever  ypu  find 
me  an  enemy  to  liberty.*-  Then  returning 
to  the  hall  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
assembly,  he  said,  *'  It  is  time  to  speak 
.out  and  I  have  no  designs  which  I  wish 
to  keep  a  secret.  I  am  not  the  instru- 
ment of  any  faction.  I  am  the  servnut 
of  the  French  nation.  The  constitutiou 
too  often  violated  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  salvation  of  the  people.  It  is  indis- 
pensibly  necessary  that  we  should  have 
recourse  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  car- 
rying into  execution  the  sacred  principles 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  civil 
liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  as  of  thought 
and  in  a  word  the  realizfttion  of  ideas 
hitherto  only  chimerical."  A  warm  alter- 
^  cation  ensued  between  the  members  on  the 
expedience  of  a  change  in  the  constitution, 
which  ended  in  the  assembly  resolving  itself 
into  a  committee  and  adjourning  till  nine 
o'clock. In  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
In  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  Gau- 
din,  a  member  of  that  assembly,  after  re* 
presenting  the  dangerous  situation  of  the 
commonwealth,  moved  that  a  committee 
of  seven  persons  should  be  chosen,  who 
should  make  a  report  on  the  actual  state 
of  the  nation,  and  who  should  propose 
such  measures  as  they  should  think  ue- 
cessary  for  the  public  fnterest  The  con- 
stitutionalists aware  that  they  must  resist  the 
question  with  all  their  strength,  or  give  up 
the  contest  set  up  a  cry  of  "  The  constitu- 
tion !  the  constitution,  or  death !  No  director- 
ship!'' Lucien  Buonaparte  the  president, 
that  he  might  appease  the  uproar,  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  my 
office  to  suffer  any  longer  the  insolent 
menaces  of  some  speakers :  I  call  them.t<i 
order."  The  debates  however  were  conti- 
nued with  much  violence:  and  Grand 
Maison  after  severely  descanting  on  the 
present  measures,  move^  that  a  message 
be  sent  to.  the  council  of  elders,  req:Uest- 
ing  them  to  transmit  a  detailed  account  of 
theextensive conspiracy  which  w^s  attempt- 
ing ta  overthrow  the  republic,  and  that 
ail  the  members  should  be  compelled 
to   renew  their  oath  to  the   constitutipa. 
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Both  thesc.motious  were  received  with  criesr 
<if  Five  la  republique  !  V'iw  la  constitutiofi ! 
The  assembly  had  gone  through  the  cere- 
mony of  taking  the  oath,  and  its  attention 
was  engaged  in  business  of  less  importance/ 
when  the  door  of  the  hall  opened,  and 
Buonapatte  advanced,  followed  by  four 
grenadiers  of  the  guard,  belonging  to  the 
National  representation,  while  a  nuitiber 
of  officers  and  soldiers  remained  at  Ihe 
door.  A  violent  uproar  ensued*  on  his 
entrance,  and  the  hail  resounded  with  the 
words  Outlaw!  and  Dictator!  and  with 
exclamations  against  the  interference  of 
the  troops.  Some  of  the  members  at- 
teinptecl  to  thrust  him  out  of  the  hali  by 
force ;  and  his  usual  presence  of  mind 
had  totally  deserted  him,  when  Lefebre, 
hearing  the  fray,  suddenly  entered  the 
hall  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  grenadiers, 
and  rescued  the  general. 

When  the  agitation  into  wh)ch  the  as- 
sembly had  been  thrown,  was  sufficiently 
subsided,  Lncien  Buonaparte,  addressing 
hitnseif  to  the  assembly,  vindicated  his 
brother  with  spirit  and  composure.  He 
admitted  that  the  commotion  which  had 
taken  place  was  natural,  and  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  house  on  the  proceedings  which 
had  just  occurred,  were  in  unison  with 
his  own.  But,  after  all,  it  was  reasonable 
-to  suppose  that  the  general,  in  the  step 
he  had  taken,  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, or  fo  communicate  information  inter* 
esting  to  the  public  ;  at  any  rate  he  did 
not  think  such  suspicions  ought  to  be 
entertained  of  him.  From  this  sentiment 
the  constitutionalists  loudly  expressed 
their  dissent,  exclaiming,  '*  Buonaparte  has 
this  day  sullied  his  glory.  He  has  this  day 
conducted  hinfiself  like  a  king,"  and  de* 
manding  that  he  be  brought  to  their  bar 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  The 
deUates  on  the  merits  of  the  present  mea- 
sure being  continued  with  increasing  vio- 
lence, Lucien  Buonaparte  cast  aside  his 
robes,  declaring  that  he  thus  laid  down 
'the  office  of  their  president.  A  fray  en- 
sued, and  some  of  the  members  advancing 
towards  him  with  pistols,  as  if  they  meant 
to  constrain  hipi  to  restime  his  office^  &e 


general  sent  a  party  of  greo^di^ris  to  fi^* 
cue  his  brother.  He  had  been  haranguing; 
the  troops  6n  the  insolence  and  violence 
offered  ^im  in  the  council,  when  Lucien 
arrived,  and,  mounting  on  horseback, 
rode  to  the  different  regiments,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  animated  language  on  tht 
proceedings  of  the  council.  ^*  I  coniidis. 
m  the  warriors  to  whom  J  speak  the  de- 
liverance of  the  majority  of  their  repre- 
sentatives from  the  oppression  th^y  endure;, 
in  ot^der  that  they  may  deliberate  in  peace. 
General  and  soldiers,  you  will  not,  I  am 
persuaded,  acknowledge  as  legislators  of 
France,  any  but  those  mho  will  rally  roudd 
me."  He  concluded  his  harangue  with 
the  popniar  cry  of  Vive  M  republique^ 
which' was  re-echoed  by  the. soldiers  and 
the  multitude. 

The  general,  observing  that  the  troops 
were  ready  to  support  him,  commanded 
a  body  of  grenadiers  to  advance,  thedrum^ 
beating  the  pas  de  charge^  the  signal  for 
an  attack  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  troops 
gradually  entering  the  hall,  aqcordiog  to 
this  order,  an  officer  said  aloud,  *^  Citizens, 
representatives  !  There  is  no  longer  any 
*  safety  in  this  place  !  I  exhort  you  to  with- 
draw !  It  is  the  order  of  the  general  !** 
This  was  answered  by  the  cry  of  Vive  la 
republique.  The  officer  then  mounting 
the  tribune,  exclaimed,  ^\  Representatives  ! 
withdraw  !  it  is  the  order  of  the  general/' 
The  order  not  being  obeyed,  and  its  an- 
nunciation being  succeeded  by  a  violent 
tnmult,  another  officer  called  out,  "  Grena- 
diers !  Forward  !"  The  drun)s  beating  the 
charge,  and  the  troops  advancing  to  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  the  deputies  at  last  re- 
tired, exclaiming  as  they  departed,  Vive  U 
republique. 

The  contest  in  the  council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred being  thus  ended,  a  committee  of 
five  elders  brought  forward  their  report 
of  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  at 
the  present  moment.  In  this  it  was  stated, 
that  the  council  of  elders  had  become  the 
organ  of  the  nation,  and  after  what  had 
passed  the  whole  of  the  national  representa 
tion  :  that  it  was  their  duty,  as  if  was  in 
their  power,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  «pd  for  liberty  :    Uiat   th« 
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execnfife  power  existed  no  longer,  since 
inilitary  power  was  no  more  than  the 
instrament  of  the  executive.  In  conse« 
quence  af  these  positions,  together  with 
the  further  circatnstance  that  four  of  the 
five  directors  had  given  in  their  resignation, 
end  the  other  was  under  arrest,  the  five 
elders  proposed  that  an,  execntive  pro* 
visionary  commission,  ootnposed^of  three 
members,  Buonaparte,  Sieyea^  and  Duclos, 
pliould  be  appointed  under  the  name  of 
Consuls  ;  that  the  legislative  body  should 
be  adjourned  till  the  81st  of  December; 
tkat  an  intermediary  eommission  should 
be  formed  for  preserving  the  right  of  the 
national  representatives,  and  that  the  as- 
pembly  be  adjourned  till  nine  in  the  event- 
ing, when  the  present  measures  should  be 
laken  into  consideration.  The  report  was 
in  reality  a  mere  apology  for  Buonaparte's 
usurpation  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
by  the  interposition  of  military  force,  and 
on  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  leaders 
oi  the  counter-revolution/  that  they  might 
0btaiA  every  sanction  from  the  e)d  system 
which  was.  compatible  with  their  views, 
caused  such  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred 
ae  werl^  devoted  to  their  interests,  to  be 
summoned  to  an  assembly  of  the  elders 
at  St.  Cloud,  under  pretence  of  deliberating 
on  the  measures  to  be  pursued.  Bar- 
ringer,  one  of  the  deputies,  having  opened 
tlie  council  by  moving  that  the  officers 
and  troops  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  who  had  formed  a  shield  for 
Buonaparte,  and  had  saved  a  majority  of 
the  legislative  body  and  the  republic,  at* 
tacked  by  a  minority  consisting  of  as^ 
sassins  ;  Chasal  proposed  the  plan  of  an 
intermediary  government,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  a  commission 
of  five  members.  During  their  delibera- 
tions, Lucien  Buonaparte,  passing  from 
the  president's  chair  to  the  tribune,  ad- 
dressed tbe  assembly  in  a  fiorid  harangue, 
enforcing  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
measures  which  were  now  adopting  for 
saving  the  republic  and  the  country  from 
ifiipending  ruin,  and  was  followed  by 
Cabarris  and  Bonlay  'de  la  Meurthe. 
Having  endeavoi'ed  by  the  force  of.elo- 
j|tienfie  to .  pnQpofi^€^«  ^^k   bearers  ^4 


the  nation  in  favor  of  their  measures,  the 
plan  o^an  intermediary  government,  which 
was  ta  be  the  outline  of  their  intended 
^constitution,  having  been  arranged  ae« 
cording  to  order,  was  laid  before  the  as- 
sembled antients,  and  received  their  ap« 
probation.  After  another  speech  ^  from 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  descanting  on  the 
gloHous  prospects  which  accompanied 
the  election  of  consuls,  the  latter  issued 
a  proclamation  in  justification  of'the  present 
counter-revolution.  Buonaparte  himself, 
in  a  proclanlation  as  commander-in-chief, 
after  adverting  to  the  transactions  at  St. 
Cloud,  congratulated  the  nation  in  the 
result  of  his-  exertions  for  its  welfare.-— 
*'  Frenchmen  I  You  will  doubtless  recog- 
nise  in  this  conduct,  the  ^eal  of  a  soldier 
of  liberty,  and  of  a  citizen  devoted  to  the 
republic.  The  idea^  of  preservation,  pro- 
tection, and  freedom,  immediately  resumed 
their  places  on  the  dispersion  of  the  faction 
who  wished  to  oppress  the  councils,  and 
who,  in  making  themselves  the  most  odious 
of  men,  never  ceased  to  be  the  most  con- 
temptible." 

When  the  conductors  of  the  countei^ 
revolution  had  advanced  thus  far  in  the 
prosecution  Of  their  designs,  letters  were 
.  dispatched  to  the  foreign  ministers,  in* 
structing  them  to  announce  to  the  respective 
courts  at  which  they  resided,  that  the 
government  had  been  confided  to  a  con- 
sulate of  three;  while  the  legislative 
committees  of  twenty-five  members,  divided 
into  committees  of  five  members  each, 
entered  on  their  fnnctions,  which  consisted 
in  preparii^  lavvs  of  police,  legislation, 
and  finance  ;  a  civil  code,  and  a  new  con- 
stitution. 

The  first  measure  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment was  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
nation  with  a  conviction  of  its,  regard  for 
freedom.      A     repeal     was     immediately 

f promoted  of  the  forced  loan,  and  of  the 
aw  of  hostages,  which  had  brought 
universal  odium  on  the  late  government. 
This  was  followed  by  a  repeal  of  the  severe 
decree  agaiust  priests,  who  refused  to 
abjure  their  loyalty,  substituting  a  simple 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  present  constitution* 
jiy  ^  decree  passed  at  the  same  time,  the 
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churches  were  restored  to  the  Roman 
catholics,  without  restricting  them  as. 
b^ore,  to  the  decade  or  tenth  day,  and 
freedom  of  religious  worship  was  granted 
to  its  full  extent.  To  supply  the  j^ace  of 
the  revenue  which  was  to  have  arisen 
from  the  forced  loan  of  100,000,000  livres, 

*  a  fourth  part  was  added  to   all  contribu- 

'  tions  or  imposts  on  property,  territorial, 
personal,  and  sumptuary.  The  principal 
bankers  of  Paris  consented  to  a  loan  of 
B00,000  livres,  for  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  state,  secured  by  promissory  notes 
from  government.  These  supplies  enabled 
the  administration  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  any  relaxation  of  energy,  while 
the  committee  of  finance  were  devising 
expedients,  for  providing  further  resources, 
and  reviving  the  public  credit  Among 
other  measures  calculated  to  conciIiatf» 
the  affections  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  remains 
of  the  pope,  which  had  remained  unburied 
at  Valence  since  his  death,  should  be  in- 
terred with  the  usual  honors  of  bis  rank 
«nd  office. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  committee 

.appointed  to  digest  a  new  constitution, 
liad  completed  their  labors.  Being  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissions  of  Five  Hun- 
dred and  of  elders,  in  which  Lucien 
Buonaparte  and  Le  Brune  presided,  it  was 
approved,  after  some  debate,  by  a  great 
majority,  and  received  their  ^collective 
sanction.  As  the  outlines  of  this  cele- 
brated constitution  were  adopted  as  far 
as  regards  the  rights  of  private  individuals, 
and  with  some  modification  in  the  Code  de 
Napoleon,  which  shall  hereafter  be  in- 
sierted,  it  wiil  only  be  necessary  in  this 
place  to  state  that  the  government  was 
declared  to  consist  of  three  consuls,  or 
rather  one  chief  consul  and  two  assessors, 

'  who  had  votes  only  in  matters  of  secondary 
importance ;  a  conservative  senate,  and  a 
legislative  body,  divided  into  two  parts, 
tribunes  and  senators  :  the  tribunes  to 
reason  or  plead  on  any  proposition,  but 
not  to  vote;  the  senators  to  vote  and 
decide  in  sileuce,  but  neither  to  argue, 
nor  declare  the  grounds  on  which  they 
gave  dieir  opinion.  It  was  arranged  by 
Vol.  I. 


a  special  article,  that  Sieyes  and  Duclos, 
who  exchanged  the  consular  robes  for 
those  of  the  senator,  and  the  second  and 
the  third  consuls  elected  in  their  stead  ; 
dambac^res  and  Le  Brune,  should,  for  the 
first  time,  nominate  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,,  who  were  then  to  com- 
plete their  own  number.  The  translation* 
of  Duclos  from  a  siuation  of  trust  and 
dignity  to  the  legislative  body,  did  "^not 
excite  surprise  or  interest  ;'but  the  retire- 
ment of  Sieyes,  whom  Buonaparte,  aware  of 
his  talents  and  his  ambition,  and  anxious  for 
his  removal,  induced  to  vacate  the  con- 
sulship by  the  grant  of  a  national  domain 
of  £600  a  year,  was  the  source  of  equal 
disappointment  to  his  own  friends,  and  to 
the  enemies  of  the  first  consul. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  willing 
and  joyful  acquiescence  of  the*people  of 
France,  in  the  establishment  of  an  execu- 
tive power  so  despotic  and  extensive  as  that 
assumed  by  Buonaparte,  was  occasioned 
by  their  weariness  of  the  changes  incidental 
to  popular  governments,  and  by  an  indig- 
nation against  the  conduct  of  the  directory; 
partly  merited  and  partly  unjust.  To 
load  with  criminations  the  directorial 
constitution  itself,  furthered  indeed  the 
.  purpose  of  Buonaparte  and  his  confederates^ 
though  the  grievances  to  which  the  people 
were  subjected  during*  its  existence,  arost 
not  from  the  defects  of  that  constitution, 
but  from  the  misconduct  of  thos^  to  whom 
its  exercise  was  committed.  That  the  con- 
stitution had  been  repeatedly  violated,  was 
a  satisfactory  motive  for  the  punishment 
of  the  culpable,  bpt  presented  no  substan* 
tial  argument  for  its  further  violation. 
The  consular  government  was  not  less 
subject  to  abuse  than  that  of  the  directory; 
but  the  former  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  people  a  desirable  relief  from  the 
turbulence  and  uncertainty  of  faction^ 
and  the  majority  were  not  reluctant  te 
sacrifice  the  appearance  of  freedom  to  the 
attainment  of  permanent  tranquillity. 

The  inhumanity  and  the  weakness  of  Buo- 
naparte's personal  character ;  tlie  irritabil- 
ity of  his  feelings,  the  selfish  malignity  of 
his  views,  and  the  violence  of  his  passions 
had  hitherto  been  repressed  and  concealed 
S  I 
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with  a  vigiiaqce,  commensnrate  to  the 
importance  of  his  secret  designs  and  the 
ardor  of  his  ambition.  The  massacre  at 
Jaffa,  which  I  have  already  recorded,.,  and 
the  administration  of  poison  to  his  sick, 
were  yet  tmknown,  and  unsuspected.  The 
atrocities  perpetrated  in  Italy  were  for- 
given as   the  ^inevitable    contingencies  of 


tachment  to  the  military  glory  of  his  eotm^ 
try;  and  if  some  few  individvals  more  ob* 
8e)rving  and  more  sceptical  than  the  res^ 
reJ9ected  with  doubt  and  alarm  on  his  ex- 
ploits before  the  Thuilleries,  and  his  open 
appeal  to  the  power  and  the  suffrage  of- 
the  army,  their  murmurs  were  overpoww. 
ed  by  the  enthusiastic,  plaudits  of  a  vaio. 


war ;  his  flight  from  Egypt  was  regarded    and  warlike  people,  exulting  in  the  return. 
as.Uie  most  decisive  testimony  of  his  at*    and  elevation  of  the  CoNOUXROft  on  buur^ 
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iState  of  the  Public  Mind  at  the  Opening  of  Parliament — Proceedings  in  the  Secend 
Session  of  1799 — Overtures  of  Peace  front  Buonaparte  in  a  Letter  to  the  King-^De^ 
hates  in  the  First  Session  of  1800 — Proceedings  of  the  English  and  Irish  Parlia- 

r   mentsanlhe  subject  of  an  Union^The  Plan  is  carried  into  Complete  Effect. 


rr  Great  Britaia  the  energy  of  1798  had 
contiDUj^d  through  a. considerable  part 
of  1789.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  had  re- 
animated the  hopes  of  Europe,  had  encou- 
ragpd  the  imperial  powers  to  a  renewal  of 
•hostilities,  and  the  retreat  of  Buonaparte 
from  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  defended  chiefly 
by  Englishmen,  added  to  the  national  ex- 
ultation. The  formidable  armament  pre- 
pared against  Holland  augmented  the  confi- 
dence of  the  multitude,  and  was  regarded 
with  no  unjustifiable  expectation  of  success 
by  the  most  calm  and  intelligent  observers. 
Those  who  considered  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  as 
indispensible  to  the  happiness  of  that 
-country,  and  the  interests  of  the  worlds 
looked  forward  to  the  coalition  between 
Russia  and  flie  rest  of  the  allies  as  de- 
cisive of  the  issue  of  the  present  contest. 
Even  the  moderate  supporters  of  the  war 
expected  that  the  campaign  of  1799  wonld 
be  decidedly  successful.  Such  was  the 
Mate  of  the  public  mind,  as  influenced  by 
the  aspect  of  European  affairs^  when  par- 
liament was  called  so  early  as  the  %Hh  of 
September.  The  objects  of  this  extra^ 
ordinary  convocation  were  to  pass  a  law 
for  extending  the  voluntary  service  of  the 
militia,  and  while  the  regular  forces  were 
employed  on  the  expedition,  and  the  vote 
^of  certain  pecuniary  supplies  on  account 
of  the  unforeseen  expences.  The  bill  res^ 
^pecting  the  militia  being  accompanied  wkh 


numerous  regulations  respecting  the  mode 
of  its  execution  underwent  considerable 
opposition  as  tending  to  diminish  by  dona- 
tive the  constitutional  and  patriotic  force 
of  the  militia  and  to  increase  the  standing 
army  dependent  on'  the  crown  t    and  as 

riroving  that  the  only  real  reason  for  at 
uring  the  militia  to  become  soldiers  was 
to  increase  the  standing  army  and  minis* 
terial  patronage.  These  objections  were 
strongly  urged,  but  the  biH  was  passed 
into  a  law,  and  the  other  objects  of  th« 
minister  being  soon  and  easilyaccomplished^ 
an  end  was  put  to  the  session  which  last^ 
ed  only  from  the  27th  of  ^September,  till 
the  12th  of  October. 

Before  the  opening  of  anol^er  'session  fm 
series  of  dissappointments  and  disasters  ott 
the  part  of  the  allies,  had  effected  a  con- 
siderable revolution  in  the  state  ^of  public 
opinion.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  td 
Holland  was  a  source  of  general  disap- 
pointment, and  the  people  unjustly  but 
not  unnaturally  concluded  that  the  destina^ 
tionof  so  powerful,  and  gallant  an  army  was 
unwise,  or  its  conduct  unskilful. 

The  efforts  of  the  British  nation  in  the 
contests  with  the  Bata^ian  republic,  wenv 
*  as  usual  in  the  history  of  Britain,  more  suc- 
cessful at  sea  than  on  land  ;  and  Hot  onlf 
in  the  Northern  sea,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic* 
The  Tich  colony  of  Surinam,  in  whick 
the?e  is  so  striking  an  assemblage  of  iuxit- 
'liancy  of  soil  accumnlatieii  of  richer,  "aaA 
3  I  a 
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luxury   of  manners,   was   added    to    our 
colonial  possessions.     This  Dutch    settle- 
ment voluntarily  surrendered,  Augfust  20tli, 
to    lord  Hugh     !$eytnour,    commander-in- 
chief  of  his  majesty's  land  and  sea  forces 
in  the  leeward   and    windward    Caribbee 
islands,  who  conducted  against  it  a  small 
squadron  of  ships,  with  troops  collected 
from  Grenada  and  St.  Lucie.     The  princi- 
pal articles  of  the  capitulation  were  nearly 
the  same  that,  in  an  earlier  penod  of  the 
war,  had  been  granted  to  French  islands. 
'  The  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  ftill  security 
to.  their  persons,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their    religion^    with    the    immediate  and 
entire  possession  of  their  private  property, 
whether  ou  shore  or  afloat  All  ships  of  war, 
artillery^  provisions  and  stores  in  the  pub- 
He  magazines  and  warehouses,  as  well  as 
the  effects  of  every  description,  belonging 
to  the  public,  were  to  be  given  up  to  his 
Britannic  majesty,  in  the  state  they  then 
were ;  regular  lists  being  taken  by  officers 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  by  each  of  the 
contracting    parties.    In  case  the  colony 
of  Surinam  should  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  Britannic  majesty,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace,  it  should  enjoy 
evei7  right  and  every  commercial  privilege 
epjpyed   by    the    British    colonies  in   the 
West  Indies.    The  troops^then  in  Surinam, 
as  well  as  the  officers  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent   corps    serving   under    its    present 
government,  should  have  it  in  their  option 
to  enter  into  his  Britannic  majesty's  ser- 
vice, on  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to 
appointments  and  pay,  as  the  rest  of  his 
vmy,  provided  that  they  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary'1810.  The  first  consul  of  France  had 
^  this  time  indicated  to  his  majesty  a  de- 
sire of  peace,  with  the  design  in  the  event 
cif  a  rejection  of  his  overtures  to  throw 
the  odium  on  the  English  government.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  of  Engtand, 
he  asked,  *^  Is  the  war,  which  has  for  near- 
ly eight  years  ravaged  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  to  be  eternal?  How  can  the 
two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe, 
whose  strength  and  resources  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purposes  of  safety 


and  independence,  sacrifice"  C01llmercia^ 
prosperity,,  public  welfare,  and  private 
happiness,  to  faHacions  ideas  of  greatness. 
Why  rfre  they  so  ttisenstble  to  the  attrac* 
tions  of  peace,  an  object  of  the  first  neces* 
sity  and  the  highest  glory.  These  senti- 
ments he  added  could  not  but  inspire  the 
heart  of  a  prince  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
free  state,  and  whose  sole  view  in  the  exercise 
of  royalty  was  to  make  his  people  happy. 
France  and  Great  Britain  might  long  con* 
tinue  hostilities,  without  exhausting  the 
strength  which  they  abused,  but  he  would  ven^ 
ture  to  affirm  that  the  fate  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions depended  on  the  termination  of  the  war. 

His  majesty  commanded  lord  Grenville, 
to  reply,  that  a  negotiation  could  only  be  ac- 
ceded to-  by  the  British  court,  at  a  period* 
when  France  might  be  deemed  more  fully  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity.  The  secretary  after'  referring 
to  the  mischievous  effects  of  French  am- 
bition and  rapacity,  observed  that  While 
the  same  system  continued  to  prevail  no 
defence  but  that  of  open  and  steady  hos- 
tility promised  to  be  efifectual ;  that  his 
majesty  would  feel  the  greatest  joy  when- 
ever the  danger,  to  which  his  doaiinioBS 
and  those  of  his  allies  had  been  so  long 
exposed,  should  really  cease,  and  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equity  should  operate 
among  the  rulers  of  France  :  Jbut  that  the 
conviction  of  such  a  change  could  result 
only  from  experience  and  the  evidence  of 
facts ;  that  the  most  natural  pledge  of  its 
reality  and  permanence  would  be  the  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy  to  the  bouse  of 
Bourbon  ;  but,  as  the  king  had  no  right  to 
dictate  a  form  of  government  to  France, 
he  would  content  himself  with,  such  a 
state  of  affairs  in  that  country  as  might  hold 
out  a  prospect  of  security  to  the  nations 
now  endangered. 

The  minister  Talleyrand  was  ordered  to 
reply  to  some  parts  of  lord  Grenville's  note, 
and  to  renew  the  offer  of  a  negotiation- 
He  denied  that  the  French  had  been  the 
aggressors,  and  retorted  the  charge  upon 
the  English  court.  A  reply,  justifying 
this  and  other  imputations,  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Paris. 

When  these  papers  were  coDamnnicated 
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tp  the  parliament,  the  secre^tary  enlarged 
ea  the  niiiltiplied  acts  of  injustice  of 
which  the  French  had  been  gniUy,  and  on 
the  danger  of  trustini;  to>  the  profeBsions 
ef  a  government  which  paid  no-  re^rd  to 
the  most  solemn,  stipnlatious..  He  took  a. 
survey  of  the  treaties  concluded  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  not  one  of  which,  he 
said,  had  been  kept  inviolate.  He  ex** 
amined  the  supposed  grounds  of  better  ex- 
pectation from  the  new  government,  and 
pronounced  them  to  be  Weak  and  unsati&r 
factory.  Even  if  the  first  consul  should 
be  really  disposed  to  peace,  there  was  no 
security  for  the  continuance  of  his  power  ; , 
and  his  acts  inight  be  annulled  by  another 
usurper.  But  there  was  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  was  sincere^  or  to  repose  any 
confidence  in  him ;  and,  to  prove  this  point, 
his'  Tordship  reviewed  the  chief  (raits  of 
Buonaparte's  conduct.  He  alse  argued  at 
great  length  the  disputed  point  of  aggres- 
sion, and  concluded  with  moving  an  ad- 
dress, promising  to  support  the  king  in  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  thought  the  present  moment 
ikvorable  to  negotiation,  and  proposed 
Siich  ari  alteration  of  the  address  as  suited 
his  pacific  ideas.  He  drew,  w  gloomy 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  nation  and  of 
theoiiifcries  which  the  war  had  produced ; 
and  appealed  to  the  humanity  of  the 
peers  for  the  rescue  of  their  countrymen 
from  an  increase  of  calamity.  Lord 
Boringdon  would  not  admit  the  proba^- 
bflity  of  success  in  a  negotiation  with 
the  present  rulers  of  France ;  and  the  earl 
of  Carlisle  thought,  that  the  only  chance 
of  security  depended  on  the  prosecution 
of  hostilities.  Lord  Holland  said,  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  government  to  render 
a  tjreaty  more  secure  than  it  would  have 
been  some  years  ago ;  and  that,-  if  an  am- 
bitious spirit  characterised  the  first  consul, 
this  was  not  a  circumstance  which  ought 
to  fN-eclude  negotiation,  thought  it  might 
claifu  attention  in  the  adjustment  of 
terms.  The  earl  of  Caernarvon  wished 
tlial  the  address  might  only  thank  his 
majesty  for  his  gracious  communicatioD ; 
yet  he  would  uot  vote  agaiiist  it,  as  it 


seemed  proper  la  pause  before  we  should 
treat  of  peacje  with  an  unsettled  govern- 
ment. '  The  earl  of  Liverpool  spo|ce  chiefly 
ef  ^he  daiiger  of  a  rash  and  prreudature  ne- 
gotiation^ *by  which,  when  our  cojufxierce 
was  prosperous  beyond  all  example;;  and 
that  of  France  was  nearly  annihilated,  we 
should  furnish  our  .enemies  with  opporhi*- 
nities  of  reviving  their  trade  and  manu- 
factures. The  earl  of  Carlisle  o4)served^ 
that  such  an  argument  might  operate  to 
the  prejudice  of  peace  at  any  time,  and  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  eternal 
war ;.  and  added  that  it  indicated  either  a^ 
want  of  judgment  or  a  want  of  feeling.; 
but  perhaps  his  lordBhip  only  referred  to 
the  case  of  an  Unsuccessful  negotiation,  ia 
which  we  might  by  an  armistice  afibrd  the 
enemy  advantages  that  might  quickly  be 
turned  against  us,  so  that  we  should  re- 
new the  war  under  circumstances  less- 
favorable  than  tlie  predicament  in  whick 
we  stood  when  the  conferences  were  open* 
ed..  On  a  dfvisien,  the  address  was  veted 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  court,,  by  » 
majority  of  86. 

An  address  to  the  same  purport  waa 
offered  for  the  approbation  of  the  commooa  . 
by  Mr.  Dundai^,  who  animadverted  vrith 
great  freedom  on  the  character  of 
Buonaparte,  and  on  the  yet  unchasteo* 
ed  and  dangerous  spirit  of  the  French 
government.  Mr.  Whitbread  had  a  good 
opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  the  first  c€m<i 
sul  in  his  late  offer,  and  therefore  ad- 
vised that  we  should  negotiate  with  him; . 
but  Mr.  Canning  said,  that  a  more  unfit  i 
season  for  treating  w^uld  probably  never 
occur.  Mr.  Pitt  reviewed  the  origia  0f 
the  war,  and  imputed  it  solely  to  Frendi 
aggression  ;  but,  he  was  more  general  than 
particular  in  his  references.  He  maintaia- 
ed  that  our  court  had  no  concern  in  th« 
promotion  of  a  confederacy  before  the 
year  ,1792  had  nearly  elapsed,  and  that, 
eveii  then,,  we  only  proposed  a  general 
<;oricert  for  the  establisnment  of  peace, 
not  for  the  propagatit)n  of  war.  We  had; 
he  thought,  been  too  cautious^  rather  than 
tO0  forward  or  eager  to  interfere.  We 
did  not  then  know  the  true  character  of 
the  mischief  which  threatened  Europe,  of 
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''those  rerdlolionary  principles  which   we 
-had  .-since  found  ^so  destructive    of    ihe 
peace  and  happiness  of  society..    It  was 
^the     Jacobin      system    which     produced 
?  the   war,  not  the  jealousy  or  (he  hostile 
disposition    of    the     European     powers. 
The  French  were  the  aggressors  in  every 
instance  ;  and  other  nations  were  obliged 
to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence.     The 
successive  rulers  of  the  republic  had  acted 
upon   one  general  principle  of  arbitrary 
encroachment ;    and    the   late  change  of 
-^governors  presented  no  hopp  of  a  cessation 
©T  the  mischief,  nor  offered  any   security 
,  for  negotiation.      Mr.     Fox  was  still    of 
opinion  th^t  Great  Britain  was  the  aggres- 
sor in  the  contest ;  and  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  ofi;he  aggressive  conduct  of  Austria 
and   Prussia.      These  powers  had   made 
preparations  for  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France  ;  and  our  court,  instead 
of  fairly  stating  the  grounds  of  its   dis- 
pleasur^e,  or  the  terms  which  it  required 
4o  secure  its  neutrality,,  declared  war  in 
effect  by  the    abrupt    dismission   of  M. 
<!!hauvelin.     To  call  this  a  war  of  religion 
was  an  insult  to  God  and  man.    To  speak 
•f  the  atrocities  of  the  French,  and    not 
.reprobate  the  iniquitous  acts  of  the  pre- 
ttnded  advocates  of  social  order,  argued 
a  gross  inconsistency  and  a  criminal  par- 
tially.    To  refuse  to    negotiate   because 
Buonaparte  was  a  miTitary  despot,   whose 
character  was  not  of  the  purest  or  roost 
upright  description,  showed  a  wanton  dis- 
regard  to  the  happiness   of  nations  and 
the   lives    of  mankind. — The    ministeriaa 
address  was  then  sanctioned  by  a  majority 
of  201   votes,    the  numbers    being    265 
and  64. 

A  debate  of  a  similar  complexion  arose 
when  the  naval  estimates  were  'brought 
forward  ;  and  repetitions  of  stricture  and 
invective  occurred  when  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
conduct  of  the  expedition  toUolland.  He 
wished  to  know  precisely  on  what  grounds 
and  from  what  information  it  was  nnder-* 
taken,  and  to  whose  ignorance,  miscon- 
ception, or  mismanagement,  its  failure  was 
impotable.  He  did  not  believe  that  its 
main  object  was  the   acquisition  of  the 


Dutch  fleet,  as  that  would  be  deemed « 
trifling  point  when  compared  with  tha 
restoratipn  of  the  stadtholder  and  the 
promotion  of  social  order  and  good  govern^ 
ment.  He  admitted  the  policy  of  en- 
deavoring to  rescue  Holland  from  the 
dominion  of  France  ;  but,  before  so  many 
valuable  lives  were  risqued,  proper  know* 
ledge  ought  to  have  been  obtained  of  the 
dispositions  of'the  people  and  of  the  defen- 
sible state  of  the  country,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  success  ought  to  have  been  maturely 
weiglied.  He  did  not  dispute  the  courage 
of  the  army,  or  the  abilities  of  the  chief, 
commanders;  but  he  wished  that  the 
expedition  had  been  more  wisely  planned. 
Mr.  Dundas  spoke  highly  of  theimportance 
of  the  capture -of  the  Dutch  ships,  which 
the  French  intended  or  wished  to  employ 
in  the  invasion  of  Britain  .or  of  Ireland.; 
and  he  maintained  that  our  -contest  with 
the  French  in  Holland  had,  by  a  diversion 
of  force,  considerably  wesJiLened  their 
exertions  in  Germany  and  Italy.  He  did 
not  think  it  necessary  or  prudent  to  state 
the  sources  of  intelligence  on  which  the 
ministry  had  acted,  '^or  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  for  the  management 
of  the  expedition  ;  but  he  contended  that 
it  was  jutifiable  in  every  point  of  rJMr» 
though  it  had  >failed  in  one  of  il^  three 
objects;  and  an  inquiry  was  disapproved 
by  a  magorityoflTl.  In  the  upper  house, 
the  same  subject  was  brought  forward  by 
lord  Holland,  who  moved  for  an  immediate 
investigation:  'but  the  earl  of  Moira  op- 
posed it,  as  it  might  lead  to  dangerous 
disclosures.  l«ord  Mulgrave  said,  that 
'it  would  be  merely  an  inquiry  into  the 
^conduct  of  the  winds -and  the  discretion  of 
the  clouds ;  lord  Grenville  affirmed  that  no 
Teal  grounds  of  blame  existed  ;  and  only 
^ix  peers  TOted  for  the  motion,  while  5A 
appeared  against  it. 

In  adjusting  the  accounts  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Pittestimated  the  supplies  at  39,000,000 
and  a  half.  He  lamented  thai  the  tax 
npon  income  had  not  been  bo  productive 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  he  hoped 
that  it  might  be  so  enforced  as  to  become 
more  effective.  Though  he  had  bargained 
for  a  loan  of  18,000,000  and  a  half,  he  said 
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ttat  be  sliould  only  have  occasion  to  pro- 
pose new  taxes  for  the  interest  of  5,000,000, 
as  A  part  of  the  income  tax  would  serve  for 
the  remainder.  Thus  the  people  were 
threatened  wi|h  the  permanence  of  a  bar* 
den  which  was^  at  first  imposed  merely  as 
a  war-tax, 

A  considerable  number  of  bills  varied 
the' business  of  this  session.  The  bills  for 
improving  the- income-tax  tended  to  exact 
more  from- farmers,  and  to  diminish  the 
facility  of  evasion.  The  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  was  continued  by 
a  new  bill,  though  Mr.  Sheridan  and  sir 
Francis  Burdett  indignantly  opposed  it. 
The  time  for  the  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax  was  extended^  as  the  pretended  ad- 
vantage was  not  eagerly  embraced*  Several 
bills  were  enacted  for  lessening  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  trade  of  neutrals,  and 
other  commercial  purposes.  Variaus 
regulations,  tending  to  remedy  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  high  price  of 
corn,,  were  enfoxced^  without  producing 
great  benefit  op  relief. 

With  the  necessaries  of  life,  public 
morals  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  The  crime  of  adultery  being 
extremely  prevalent,  was  by  many  sup- 
posed to  exceed  in  frequency  the  dissolu- 
tion of  former  times.  It  was  conceived 
by  various  political  moralifs,  that  the 
permission  granted  to  the  offending  parties,, 
after  a  divorce,  to  intermarry,  was  one 
powerful  cause  of  the  seduction  of  married 
women.  To  remove  this  incentive,  lord- 
Auckland  proposed'  a  bill,  making,  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  on  account  or 
whose  adultery  a  ibill  of  divorce  should  be- 
af^plied  for  in  that  house^  to  intermarry^ 
with  the  woman  from  whom,  the  complain- 
ing p^ty  might  be  divorced.  This  restric- 
tion, his  lordship  observed;  always  pre-* 
vailed,  and  still  did  prevaiF  in  Stotland/ 
where  the  parties,  after  being  divorced, 
were  never  permitted  to  marry.  The  di-^ 
versity  of  the  case  here,  in.  his  opinion, 
in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  the- 
prevalence  of  the  crime.  This  bill  was 
strongly  contested  in  the  house  ;  both  the 
supporters  and  opponenU  admitted  aad 


lamented  the  frequency  of  a  crime,  cuttings 
asunder  the  most  important  t^es  of  social 
life;  both  shewed  themselves  friends  of- 
religion  and  morality,  pursuing'  the  same 
object  through  different  means.  Lordv- 
Auckland  reasoned^  that  the  certain  pre— 
elusion  from  subsequent  marriage,  would 
in  many  cases  operate  a»  a  preventative- 
of  the  crime  ;  the  force  of  their  reasoning 
obviously  depended  upon  the  admission 
of  a  general  fact,  that  the  hopes,  or>  at 
Ibastthe  probality,of  a  future  permanent 
relation,  facilitated  the  temporary  success 
of  a  seducer.  The  opponentsof  the  bill, 
the  most  active  of  whom  was  the  duke  of 
Clarence,^  took  a  different  view  of.  the 
tendency  of  circumstances  and  situation,, 
in  determining  female  affections  and  con- 
duct:  the.  prohibition  would  not  act  as 
a  discouragement  of  the  vice;.'  the  obstacle 
might  rafiame  the  passion,  and  furnish 
new  materials  to  the  dexterity  of  an  ac- 
complished seducer.  Inadequate  to  the 
prevention  of  the  crime,  it  would  produce 
the  most  pernicious* consequences- to  the 
weaker  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
commission.  Heinous  and  hurtful  as  this 
vice  was,  still  it  was  possible  that  the 
seduced  person  might  not  be  entirely 
profligate  and  abandoned .  To  the  preser- 
vation of  virtue,  next  in  moral  wisdom 
was  recovery  from  vice,  before  it  <  became 
habitual  and  inveterate  :  the  present  'bill» 
if  passed  into  a  lawj  would  drive  the  fe- 
males to  desperation  and  unrestrained  ^ 
licentiousness.  Lord  Carlisle  also  very 
strenuously  opposed  the  bill  in- question  : 
the  law  lords,  and  the  bishops  in  general, 
supported  lord  Auckland's  proposition  ; 
but  H  was  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  This  bill  attracted  the:  public 
attention  much  more  than  any.  measure 
which  was  introduced  into  parliament,  in 
the  course  of  the  whole  session.  It  .was- 
supported  by  tbe  highest  political,  legal, 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.;  was  evidently 
devised  from  the  best  intentions, J  and 
framed  with  great  ability,  r  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  doubted,  whether  the  prospect  of 
the  restriction,  would  in  many  jn^ances 
prevoit  the.  crime^^ .  and  it .  was  morally 
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certain  that  after  it  was  committed,  -  the 
restriction  itself  must  powerfully  tend  to 
driTe  a  female  to  infamous  profligacy. 

An  incident  that  happened  ne^r  the 
close  of  this  session  warmly  interested 
the  feelings,  not  only  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  On 
the  15th  of  May,  his  majesty  went  to  the 
theatre-reyal  Drury-lane:  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  box,  a  man  in  the  pit  near  the 
orchestra,  on  the  right  hand  side,  suddenly 
stood  up  and  discharged  a  pistol  at  the 
royal  person.  The  king  had  advanced 
abo»t  four  steps  from  the  door  :  on  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  his  majesty  stopped, 
*  snd  stood  firmly.  The  house  was  imme- 
4ljately  in  an  uproar,  and  the  cry  of ''  seize 
him  r  resounded  from  every  part  of  the 
theatre:  the  king,  not  the  least  discon- 
certed, came  nearly  to  the  front  of  the  box. 
The  man  who  bad  fired  it  was  immediately 
dragged  into  the  x>rchestra,  and  carried 
behind  the  scenes :  his  name  was  found 
to  be  HadAeld,  Being  examined  by  a 
inagistrate^  he  exhibited  symptoms  of 
insanity ;  though  some  of  his  answers 
were  rational.  The  veneration  and  love 
that  the  nation  bore  to  his  majesty's  person, 
was  b^  this  accident  awakened  into  an 
enthusiastic  joy  at  his  escape;  even  the 
spirit  of  faction  was  lost  in  a  general  stream 
of  loyalty  and  exultation.  Addresses  of 
congratulation  on  the  king's  escape  were 
presented  b^  both  houses  of  parliament, 
the  universities,  the  corporation  of  London, 
and  by  all  the  other  corporations  as  well 
as  the  counties.  Hadfield  was  tfjed  in 
^  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  high  treason  ; 

'  and  it  was  proved  that  he  had  been  for  some 
years  insane,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  his  head,  when  he 
acted  as  a  Serjeant  in  the  army,  in  1794, 
in  Holland  :  he  was  therefore  acquitted, 
but  not  discharged.  In  consequence  of 
Hadfield's   act,     and   repeated    instances 

'  of  insanity,  being  directed  against  a  person- 
'  age  whose  safety  was  so  dear  and  important 
to  the  state,  two  additional  clauses,  by 
way  of  amendments,  were  added  to  the 
insanity  bill.  Tbe  first  was  to  binder  in- 
dividuals confined  for  alleged  lunacy,  from 


being  bailed,  in  any  circumstances,  without 
the  concurrenee  of  one  of  the  magistrates 
who  committed  hirn  ;  except  by  the  judges, 
or  at  the  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace. 
The  second  clause  proceeded  on  a  prin- 
ciple similar  to  the  first,  and  provided 
more  especially  for  the  personal  safety  #f 
the  sovereign,  repeatedly  endangered  by 
insane  persons. 

The  most  important  deliberations  of 
this  period  were  those  which  related  te 
an  union  of  the  parliaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  When  the  ministry 
conceived  that  the  influence  of  government 
had  been  sufficiently  exercised  in  favor 
of  the  scheme,  the  marquis  Gornwallis 
prepared  to  submit  it  to  the  peers  and 
commt^ns  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
governed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  wishes  of 
England  and  Ireland  to  form  together  an 
incorporative  union,  and  in  the  language 
of  rdj/alty  itself,  to  **  settle  such  a  complete 
and  final  adjustment  as  might  best  tend 
to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection 
essential  for  their  common  security,  and 
to  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and 
resources  pf  the  British  empire;"  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  they  should  be 
indebted  for  that  important  event,  to  a 
measure  which'  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  constitution  and  happiness  of  the  latter, 
and  imminently  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  former.  Had  not  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen  existed,  the  legislation  of  both 
countries  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
continued  distinct.  The  establishment 
of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  trade,  and  the 
concessions  made  to  the  cathclics,  must  have 
rendered  not  only  the  majority  of  the  rout- 
mons  of  Ireland,  but  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people,  at  large,  decidedly  inimical 
to  the  plan  of  legislative  union.  But  an 
event  which  could  not  be  expected  in  the 
common  course  of  affairs,  was  at  length 
produced  by  the  machinations  of  its  tiK)st 
resolute  opponents  ;  and  the  intrigues  of 
those  who  wished  not  merely  for  an  ab- 
solute separation  from  Great  Britain,  but 
were  anxious  to  destroy  at  home,-  every 
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.  Ic^l  instilutioii.  Of  All  the  ^tonspiracies 
formed  for  the  overthrow  of  modern  govert- 
ments,  that  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  the 
ttiost  dangeron!^.  The  ends  which  it  pro- 
posed to  achiere,  the  number  of  its  par- 
tisans, the  abilities  and  botdftes^  of  the 
leaders,  the  extraordinary  secrehy  with 
vpbich  ltd  operations  were  conducted,  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  perseverance  by 
the  prt>mised  assistance  of  the  French  re- 
public ;  and  the  ignorance  df  the  people 
whose  passions  were  inflamed  by  the  agents 
of  anarcliy  and  foction,  combined  to  confer* 
on  this  combination  a  criminal  pre-eminence 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  rebellion. 

After  surmounting  thfe  various  and  for- 
tnidattle  perils  which  threatened   the  life, 

{jfoperty,  and  dearest  interests  of  society, 
t  would  have  been  unnatural,  and  impolitic 
for  the  ministers  of  Britain,  to  remain  trnnT 
qui),  and  indifferent  to  the  future.  Tt  was 
equally  naturaU for  the  members  of  both 
houses,  the  principal  inhabitants  and  the 
^  tnore  enlightened  classes  of  the  comnnmity 
in  Ireland  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  had 
yet  been  done.  The  rebellion  indeed  \vas 
extinguished  but  there  existed  no  positive 
pledge,  no  certain  security  for  the  pre- 
Bervation  of  their  civil  and  religious  iiisti- 
tiftions,  their  property,  and  the  relations 
^  of  social  life.  The  threats  o(  the  common 
enemy  did  not  expire  with  ^  the  death  of 
the  conspiracy  ;  Ireland  was  in  the  opiuion 
of  Prance,  a  vulnerable  point  which  might 
still  be  successfully  attacked,  and  fewdertied 
that  some  fundamental  regulations  wer^ 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  threatened 
tlanger. 

A  measure  of  so  much  moment  could 
riOt  be  expected  to  pass,  without  strong 
and  tumultuous  opposition.  It  was  op- 
posed by  many  from  motives  of  interest^ 
or  from  the  spirit  of  anti-ministerial  oppo- 
sition, and  by  a  few  from  conscientious 
and  patriotic  motives.'  Aware  of  the  in- 
tended revival,  sir  Laurence  Parsons  in  the 
frish  commons  moved  for  the  continuance 
of  a  separate  parliament,  after  a  speech 
,  in  which  he  strongly  censured  the  arbitrary 
spirit  evinced  by  Great  Britain  in  her  de- 
sire of  trampling  on  the  independence  of 
Ireland,  add  urged  his  countrymcQ  to  repel 
Vol--  I- 


T800    ®"^^  attempt*  with  indignant  zeal. 
•    A  long   debate  followed  ;  and   the 
thunders  of  eloquence  attacked,  but  did 
not  bl^ast,  the  an'pleasing  scheme.    . 

When   lord    Castlereagh    and    Mr.   La- 
touche    had    defended    the   views   of    the 
court,  lord  Cole  inveighed  against  the  mea- 
sure, and  the  means  by  which  it  was  pro- 
moted ;    and    Mr.  0^\e  protested   aj^ainst 
the  surrender    of  the   Irish    constitution 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  conjured   the  house  not  to 
extinguish    the  light   of  the   realm,   as   it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find,  in   the   event 
of  a  change  of  sentiment,  "  the  "Promethiau 
heat    which   could  that   light  relumine;" 
and  he  hinted,  that  the  people  would  not 
be  disposed  to   respect,   as  sacred,  a  com 
pact  adjusted  under  the  influence  of  mai*^ 
tial  law.     Mr.  G.  Pohsonby  was  disgusted 
at   that  wsmt  of  patriotism  which  sought 
the  destruction  of  a  parliament  whose  ex- 
ertions had   benefited  the  country ;  and  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  believe  that 
the  people  or  the  majority  of  their  repre- 
sentatives would  consent  to  such  an  igno- 
minious sacrifice.     Mr.   Bushe,    after  .the 
infliction   of  oratorical  chastisement  on  the 
attorney-general   for  his  invectives  against 
the  anti-unionists,   called  on  every  man  of 
spirit  in    the   house   to   resist   a    measure 
which    tvould    subject     Ireland    to   a   de- 
grading   and    oppressive   yoke.     Mr.    Ar- 
thur Moore  affirmed,  that  it  would  entail  ^ 
slavery  on  both  nations;  and^Mr.  Grattan  . 
condemned    it  with   great    acrimony.     He 
maintained  the  finality  of  the  settlement  of 
1782,  from  the  nature   of  the  agreement, 
and  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood 
at   the   time   by    the   contracting    parties. 
He    reproached   the  English  minister  for 
having  deferred  his  scheme  till  he  had  re- 
duced Ireland  to    the  condition  of  a  con- 
quest, and*  for  reviving   that   doctrine   of 
the  incompatibility  of  two  independent  le- 
gislatures   in  one  empire,   which  had  de-  . 
prired  Britain  of  her  American  colonies. 
He  had  iio  fear  of  the  prevalence,  of  such 
discord  between  the  parliaments  as  migiit 
injure  imperial  [connection  ;  ^  and    he    ar- 
raigned^ as  weak  and  mischievous,  the  con- 
duct of  that  statesman,  who,   affecting  to 
foresee  Im  improbable  event>  exaggerated 
3  H 
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its  danger,  and  offered  a  remedy  which 
would  render  that  peril  not  only  imminent 
but  deadly.  To  the  fabric  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pilethat  would  be  over- 
thrown, there  were,  he  said,  two  striking 
objections.  It^  would  not  be  an  identrfi- 
cation  of  people;  for  it  would  .exclude  the 
catholics.  It  would  merge  the  Irish  par- 
liament iu  another  assembly,  and  would 
thus  exting^iish  the  constitution.  There 
was  not  in  t\\e  plan  any  one  profound  or 
exalted  conception.  What  would  be  the 
elements  of  the  imperial  legislature  ?  Irish 
deserters  of  their  country,  and  a  British 

.parliament  which  had  destroyed  the  con- 
stitution. From  such  an  assembly  what 
favor,  what  protection,  could  Ireland  ex- 
pect ? — Having  expatiated  on  other  points, 
he  declared  that,  if  he  were  expiring  on 
the  floor,  he  would  utter  his  last  breath 
against  a  project  so  unconstitutional  and 
ruinous. — Air.  Corry  allowed  that  the  ad- 
justment of  1783  was  conclusive  with  re- 
gard to  its  particular  object,  viz.  the  ascer- 

''tainment  of  the  independence  of  Ireland  ; 

^but  he  could  by  no  means  admit,  what  was 
palpably  absurd,  that  the  parliament  was 
precluded  by  i^uch  a  settlement  from  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  with  any  other  legis- 

^  lature,  or  from  applying  to  the  future  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  the  circumstances 
arising  from  new  situations.  He  also  con- 
troverted, as  equally  absurd,  the  idea  that 
the  Hibernian  parliament  would  be  anni- 
hilated by  an  union.  The  three  estates — 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland — 
would  continue,  he  said,  to  legislate  for 
that  country.  He  argued,  that,  without 
an  incorporation,  there  would  be  a  constant 
risque  of  dissension,  as  experience  bad 
proved    the   insufficiency  of  the    existing 

*l)ond  of  connection  ;  that  the~  inferiority 
of  the  constitution  of  Ireland  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  appeared  in  the  minister's 
non-responsibility  to  the  parliament  of  the 
former  kingdom  ;  and  that  an  union  would 
most  effectually  secure  to  bis  countrymen 
a 'due  participation  of  the  blessings  en- 
joyed by  the  British  community. — After 
a    debate    of    extraordinary    length,   thB 

'  baronet's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of42. 


The  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament 
being  at  length  communicated  to  the  Irish 
peers  and  commons  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
a  full  developement  of  the  scheme  was 
given  by  lord  Castlereagh  in  an  elaborate 
speech.  Thei  first  article  provided,  that 
the  two  realms  should  be  incorporated, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
succession  to  the  monarchy  was  continued, 
not  altered,  by  the  second  ;  the  third  or- 
dained an  union  of  the  parliaments  of  (he 
two  countries  ;' the  fourth  , assigned  the 
representation  of  Ireland  in  the  united  legis- 
lature fo  four  spiritual  and  twenty-eight 
temporal  peers  and  one  hundred  common- 
er$ ;  the  fifth  related  to  the  union  of  the 
churches  ;  the  sixth  tended  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  commercial  concerns  on  a  general 
basis  of  equality  ;  the  seventh  fixed  the 
amount  of  financial  contribution  at  the  rate 
at  fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain  to  two  for 
Ireland  ;  and  the  eighth  respected  the  con- 
tinuance of  th^  exis^tiug  laws  and  courts 
of  justice 

The  three  first  provisions,  he  said,  would 
establish  the  coiuplete  identity  of  the  ex- 
ecutive po\Ter  in  every  possibility  of  cir- 
cumstance and  in  every  application  of  au- 
thority. Without  such  an  identification,  the 
connection  was  so  imperfect,  that  a  total 
separation  might  be  apprehended.  To 
avoid  that  dimger,  Ireland  was  obliged,  in 
imperial  questions,  to  acquiesce  in  the  edicts^ 
of  JBritain,  and  to  sacrifice  every  feeling  of 
pride  and  independence  ;  and  this  state  of 
subordination,  in  the  progress  of  her  pros- 
perity, might  inflame  her  discontent,  and 
augment  trhe  risque  of  separation.  The  ir- 
responsibility of  the  minister  to  the  Irish 
parliament  formed  another  objection  to  the 
prevailing  system  ;  and  nothing  but  an 
union,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  parlia- 
ment would  be  rendered  as  comprehiensive 
as  the  executive  power,  would  secqre  a  due 
and  desirable  responsibility. 

He  supported  the  fourth  article  by  a 
reference  to  the  proportional  wealth  and 
population  of  each  country;  proposed  that 
the  prelates  should  sit  by  rotation  of  ses- 
sions, and  the  temporal  peei^  for  life  ;  re- 
commended a  continuance  of  thepermissiou 
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E anted  to  Irish  noblemen  to  represent  a 
ritish  county  or  t6wn,  on  condition  of  a 
suspension  of  the  privileges  of  the  peer'age ; 
advised  that  sixty-four  of  the  commoners 
should  be  chosen  for  the  counties-^— that  the 
university,  the  metropolis,  and  Cork,shoul  •! 
depute  five  members — and  that  ihirty-one 
towns/  selected  according  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  for  hearths  and 
vrindowSyShouId  send  the  remaining  number. 
On  the  subject  of  the  church,  he  prog- 
nosticated the  happy  effects  of  the  new 
plan.  During  a  separation,  the  church  of 
Ireland  would  be  liable  to  be  impeached 
on  local  grounds,  and  might  be  unable  to 
withstand  the  argument  or  the  attack  of 
pliysical  force ;  but  an  incorporation  with 
tliat  ot  England  would  remove  all  grounds 
of  alarni,  by  giving  the  superiority  of  num- 
ber to  the  members  of  the  establishment. 
The  protestants,  thus  strengthened,  would 
be  less  jealous  and  distrustful  of  the  catho- 
lics :  the  latter  would  submit  with  less  re- 
pup:nance  to  an  imperial  majority  than  they 
had  to  a  national  minority^  and  might  ex- 
pect a.  more  impartial  discussion  of  their 
claims  ;  and  hence  would  arise  a  pleasing 
prospect  of  concord  and  harmony. 

The  commercial  regulations,  he  said, 
would  establish  a  mutual  freedom  of  inter* 
course,  as  far  as  the  difference  of  internal 
taxes,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  par- 
ticular manufactures  by  protecting  duties, 
would  allow.  The  British  and  Irish 
bounties  on  the  exportc^lion  of  Irish  linen 
would  be  perpetuated,  and  a  full  participa-' 
tion  in  the  article  of  sail-cloth  would  be 
afforded  to  his  countrymen,  who  would 
also  secure  !for  ever  many  raw  materials 
%vhich  they  could  procure  from  no  other 
country  than  Britain. 

Having  illustrated  the  equity  of  the  ratio 
proposed  for  the  arrangements  of  finance, 
by  comparative  estrmates  of  commerce  and 
consumption,  he  observed,  that  the  past 
public  debts  would  be  separately  borne  by 
each  country  ;  that  the  assigned  propor- 
tion was  destined  for  twenty  years,  at  the 
expiratioD  of  which  temi  it  might  be  re- 
yised  by  the  parliament ;  and  that,  by  the 
union,  Ireland  would  save  above  £950,000 
sterling  per  annum  iti  the  future  charges' 


of  the  Mar    and  about  £450,fXX)  in  the  ex-  - 
pense  of  the  peace  establishment. 

When  he  hud  concluded  his  details  an  J 
his  reasonings,  he  trusted  that  he  had 
proved  the  proposal  to  be  honorable  for 
Britain  to  offer  and  for  Ireland  to  accept; 
that  he  had  demonstrated  its  tendency  to 
remove  from  the  executive  power  such 
anomalies  as  were  the  constant  sources  of 
jealousy  and  discontent,  to  extinguish  the 
possibility  of  separation^  to  diminish  con- 
siderably the  financial  expenses  of  Ireland, 
to  encourage  the  produce  of  her  soil,  aug-  ' 
ment  the  resources  of  her  commerce,  and 
establish  the  representation  of  her  people 
on  a  basis  of  just  proportion,  preclusive  of 
all  disputes  respecting  parliamentary  re- 
form. 

"    Mr.  Ponsonby  renewed  his  attack  upon, 
the  scheme,  and  ridiculed  or  reprobated 
its  various  articles.     Mr.  Dobbs  argued, 
that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  Ireland,  and^ 
render  her  the  devoted   slave  of  Britain. 
It  was  stigmatised  by  colonel  Vereker  as  a. 
most  detestable  measure ;  was  less  severely 
censured  by  Mr,  Claudius  Beresford  ;  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Burrowes;  and 
was  again  furiously  assailed  by  Mr.^Grat- 
tan  :  but  it  was  defended   by  Mr.  Smith 
and  other  intelligent  speakers,  and  a  raa-* 
jority  of  43  voted  for  its  prosecution. 

It  was  soon  after  discussed  by  the  peers. 
The  earl  of  Clare,  to  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  adoption,  took  a  survey  ofth^ 
history  of  Irelanc;)  from  the  time  of  her  first 
connectiop  with  this  country.  He  imputed 
her  turmoils  and  misfortunes  principally 
to  the  impolicy  of  the  English  goverouient^  . 
and  traced  the  sinister  progress  of  civil, 
and  religious  dissension^.  He  «poke  of 
the  adjustment  of  1782  as  one  which  was 
not  intended  to  be  conclusive ;  and  affirmed 
that,  even  if  it  had  been  deemed  final  at  the 
time,  a  revision  of  it  was  strictly  justifiable, 
when  practice  and  experience  had  proved 
that  it  had  sown  the  seeds  of  ceaseless  content- 
tion.  Such,  he  said,  was  the  nature  of  thecoA* 
nectioUi  that  it  could  only  depend  on  (he 
admitted  inferiority  of  Ireland;  and  the 
only  security  for  the  concurrence  of  the  two  * 
countries  in  imperial  acts,  was  the  com- 
manding influence  of  the  English  cxerutivef 

^  K  3     V 
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parliament  of  Ireland  regulated  the  repre* 
sentation  of  that  country,  according  to  the 
pl^n  stated  by  lord  Castlereagh.  The 
second  comprised  the  eight  articles  of  union, 
ifvith  the  few  alterations  i/vhich  they  had 
received  from  the  British  senate.  'A  third 
bill  provided  for  the  grant  of  pecuniary 
compensation  to  the  individuals  who  had 
a  commanding  influence  in  the  boroughs 
intended  to  be  disfranchised:  but, ^as  this 
was  a  species  of  property  unauthorised 
by  the  constitution,  the  patriotism  of  these 
gentlemen  ought  to  have  prompted  them  to 
reject  the  offer 


Theise  bilU  did  not  pass  without  a  re^ 
newal  of  spirited  debate  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expiring  parliament.  In  £ng* 
land,. the  progress  of  the  bill  of  union  was 
not  marked  by  the  asperity  of  altercatiou  : 
and,  after  its  enactment,  the  king  declared, 
that  he  should  ''ever  consider  this  great 
measure  as  the  happiest  event  of  his  reign." 
That  it  was  one  of  the  most  judicious  acts 
of  this  eventful  period,  few  are  disposed 
to  deny  ;  and  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
present  writer,  that  its  beneficial  effects 
mav  be  attested  by  uniform  experience* 
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CHAP.  XXVIL 


Prudence  and  Address  of  Buonaparte  on  his  Accession  to  the  Consulate^-^Suppresnon 
of  Internal  Disturbances — Execution  of  the  Count  de  Frotte-— Foreign  Policy  of  the 
first  Consul — Siege  of  Genoa — Its  Surrender^ 


AT  no  period  of  his  career  did  Buo- 
naparte discover  more  prudence 
and  sagacity  than  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  his  policy,  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  new  constitution. 
He  was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  confirmation  of  his  autho* 
rity,  and  regulated  his  conduct  by  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  people.  He 
knew  that  the  nation  was  disgusted  with 
the  tyranny  and  oppressions  of  the  di- 
rectory, k)oked  forward  with  sanguine 
hopes  to  a  more  just  and  liberal  exercise 
of  the  supreme  authority,  and  was  ardently 
desirous  of  peace.  He  was  aware,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  though  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
party  and  by  his  ascendency  over  the 
army,  he  had  been  enabled  to  possess  him- 
self of  almost  unlimited  power,  yet  the 
people  were  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
liberty,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
courage their  delusion  till  his  authority 
should  be  established  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  successful  opposition.  Modera- 
tion  therefore,  a  regard  for  freedom,  and 
a  love  of  peace,  were  the  ostensible  out- 
lines of  his  policy.  He  demeaned  him- 
self with  liberality  towards  the  exiled 
F^rinces  and  nobles ;  he  empowered  general 
ledoviile,  who  commanded  what  was 
called  the  army  of  England,  now  employed 
ill  suppressing  the  Chouans  and  other  roy- 
alists, to  conclude  an  armistice  with  several 
of  their  chiefs,  and  to  invite  their  followers 
to  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  existing 


government,  by  displaying  the  merits  of 
the  new  constitution.  ''  Frenchmen,"  said 
he,  ^  in  a  proclamation  now  issued,  ^'  the 
happy  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  gfovernment,  will  bring  to  our  country 

{)eace,  both  internal  and  external.  The 
egislative  committees  and  the  consuls  of 
the  republic  belong  to  no  faction.  Their 
object  is  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the 
French  nation.  They  have  the  firmest  con 
fidence  in  the  victories  of  our  armies,  and 
every  heart  partakes  with  them  in  this  con- 
fidence. There  is  already  a  suspension  of 
arms  in  some  of  the  western  departments, 
apd  orders  have  been  given  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  the  chiefs  of  insurgents  and'  the  inha- 
bitants of  districts  occupied  by  the  armies^ 
will  submit  without  delay  to  the  laws  of 
the  republic. .  A  solid  peace  }\\  the  interior 
is  to  be  established  only  by  the  united  ef- 
forts of  all  good  citizens  to  conciliate  a 
mutjual  affection."  To  bring  the  revolters 
back  to  their  duty,  he  signified  that  he 
viewed  them  in 'the  light  of  deluded  per- 
sons, and  that  their  crimes  had  originated 
in  the  late  unjust  and  oppressive  govern- 
ment. "  It  is,"  he  assured  them,  *'  in 
order  to  remedy  these  acts  of« injustice  and 
these  errors,  that  a  government  founded 
on  the  sacred  basis  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  a  system  of  representation  has  been 
proclaimed  to  the  nation,  and  joyfnJIy 
received."  While  he  adopted  these  pru- 
dential methods  of  attaching  the  people  to 
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the  new   tonstitiitiony    he   endeavored   to 
conciliate  their    zealous   support    in    his 
views  of  foreign  policy.     I'o  persuade  the 
nation  that  he  was  desirous  of  periCfe^  to 
throw  the  odium  of  continued  warfare  on 
the  hostile  powers,  and  thus  to  reconcile 
tiie  French  people  to  the  expenses    and 
exertions   which    would    be  required    to 
.accomplish  his  ambitious  enterprises,   he 
addressed  the  pacific  letter  already  quoted, 
to   his    Britannic  majesty.      The  answer 
^    transmitted  by  lord    Grenville,  which  re- 
ceived his  as9nra>ii>ces  with  expressions  of 
disdain;  and   of  di^dence  in  the  person 
whom   the  French    people  had  raised  to 
the  station  of  chief  magistrate,  enabled  him 
to  make   the   desired    impression  on  the 
public  mind,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
ibe   vig^orou.s   prosecution  of  his   warlike 
measures.    His  fir^t  care  was  to  subdue 
the  royalists,  who    had   ag^ain  assembled 
in  considerable  force  in  the  western  de- 
partments, and  in  Brittany  were  bectnne 
80  confident  m  their'  strength,  that  they 
affixed  placards  in  the  most  public  places 
of  the  city  of  Dinan,  inviting  tlie  people 
to  join  the  standard  of  Lewis  XVIII.  and 
threatening  ven^ance  against  those  who 
.  should  refuse.     These  unhappy  partidans^ 
however,  with  much  indiscreet  zeal,  had 
Neither  union,  resources,  nor  able  chiefs, 
and  their  unsuccessful  efforts  tended  only 
to  prejudir*e  the  government  against  the  " 
moderate  and  prudent  royalists.     The  chief 
consul  perceiving  that  they  were  inatten* 
tive  to  his  conciliatory  overtures,  adopted 
the  most  determined   measures  for   aup-« 
pressing  them.     General  Brnne,  who  was 
sent  4o  take  the  command  against  them, 
easily   dispersed  the  detached   bodies   of 
insurgents,  and  reduced  them  to  submis- 
sion.    A  pacification   was  at  length  con- 
cluded   by  which    the  royalists    in     the 
western^  departments,  were  required  to  sur- 
render their  arras.     Count  Louis  de  Frotte, 
the  only  chief  of  repute  since  the  death 
of  Charette,  refusing  to  purchase  his  life 
at  the  expense  of  his  principles,,  was  taken 
piisotier  in  liis  place  of  refuse  with  six 
of  his  ofiicers..      Being  condemned    by   a 
court-martial  to  be  shot,  they  snflTered  the 
sentence  with  great  magnanimitv,  falling 


the  last  victims  to  the  dynasty  of  Bourbon. 
When  news  of  the  fin'al  tei;mination'of  the 
rebellion    by    the  caf^ture    and   death   of 
colint  Lotnis  4e   Fl'otti  ^as  received   by 
Buonaparte,  he  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence   to    the    legislative    assembly.       It 
was   received  with  tumultuous  applause. 
When  the  unfortunate  and  fugitive  prince 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  count  D'Artois 
or  Monsieur,  was  made  acquainted   with 
the  deatfi  of  M.  de  Frotle,  he  immediately 
paid  a  visit  to   the  father  of  that  young 
hero,   in  London^   and   mingled  his  tears 
of  condolence  with  those  of  the  unhappy 
parent.     It  was  a  younger  brother  or  M. 
de    Frotte    who  aided   the  escape  of  sir 
Sidney    Smith  .  from    the    tower    of    the 
temple,    and     afterwards     served     under 
him  in  the  rank  of  major»  at  the  siege  of 
Acre. 

At  the  same  time  that  Buonaparte  was 
eiiif>loying  every  moile  of  conciliation  for 
reclaiming  the  armed  royalists^  the  coq« 
stitntional  bisliops  assembled  at.  Parts,  io'* 
vited  tile  noii-spiring^^bishops  to  evangelical 
communion,  and  religious  peace.  If  such 
pacification  could  inclec'd  have  been  ef- 
fected, it  would  have  been  far  more  wonder^ 
ful  than  that  whiph  was  gained  by  Buona- 
parte, partly  by  conciliatory  and  partly 
by  compulsory  measures  witlt  the  warrior 
chiefs  of  the  royalists. 

The  determination  of  the  British  minis- 
try on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war  with 
France,  has  been  already  recorded  i^i  the 
abstract  of  debates  in  parliament.  They 
had  no  objection  to  treat  with  any  form 
of  government  in  France  that  should 
appear  from  experience  or  the  evidence 
of  facts,  to  be  able  and  willing  to  "negotiate 
on  the  principles  established  among  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  to  presen.ve  and  su|}- 
port  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity ; 
but  la  peace  concluded  with  a  precarious 
government  must  itself  be  precarious.. 
The  peace  that  did  not  promise  to  be 
pennanent  wts  good  for  nothing,  and  was 
pregnant  with  danger  and  dishonor.  But 
NO  secureand  lasting  peace  could  co-exist, 
with  a  system  of  aggression,  aggrandise- 
ment, and  universal  destruction,  from 
which   it  did. not  by   any  means  appear 
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Aat  thenew  chwf,  tTie  first  consul,  Buona* 
parte,  had  at  all  departed.  In  circum- 
sfcinces  like  these,  the  only  mean«  of  ob- 
taining an  honorable,  secure,  and'  lasting 
peace, -was  to  prosecute  the  war  HVith 
rigor;  Such  also  were  the.  sentiments  of 
the  great  ally  of  Britain,  th6  emperor  of 
Germany. 

'Of  the  political  situation  of  Austria  and 
df  the  Germanic  body  in  relaUon  to  Prance, 
some  ide?i  niaybe  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing circular  letter  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
dated  at  Donaueschingen,  to  the  anterior 
dilxles  of  the  empire. 

"It  is  from  the  impulse  of  the  most  in- 
tincible  necessity  that  I  am  induced  to 
lipeak  to  you  of  an  object,  and  of  dispo- 
sitions from-  whence  there  may  arise  the 
greatest  detriment  to  the  common  cause 
ot  ^Germany.  I  perceive  with  regret  that 
the  late  events  in  France,  through  which 
the  supreme  power  has  passed  into  new 
Iraiids^  have  revived  the  hope  already  so 
oftctn  deceived,  of  an-  approaching  pacifi- 
cation, and  that  on  the  strength  of  this 
pfemature  supposition,  an  idea  prevails, 
that  it  is  not,  for  the  present,  necessiary  to 
call  on  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
for  their  contingents,  and  the'  discharge 
of  the  other  duties  they  owe  to  the  con- 
stitution. A  true  German '  ahd  patriotiii 
heart,  and  an  understanding  enlightened 
by^  so  much  sad  experience,  can  aever  be 
led  into  so  great  an  error :  an  error,  wHich 
would  deprive  us  of.  the  only  means  of 
concluding  a  speedy  peace,  on  fair  and 
proper  terms,  and  such  as  might  be  sr&lid 
and  lasting.  It  would  be  wrong,  for  at 
moment,  to  lose  sight  of  the  maxim,  that 
the 'most  vigorous  pi'eparation  for  war  is 
the  surest  way  to  obtain  peace.  This  we 
shall  acquire  both  the  sooner,  and  on  the 
better  terms,  if  the  enemy  shall  see  that 
we  are  in  a  state  for  continuing  the  war; 
in  case  of  his  persisting  ih  an  imperious 
tone,  and  pretending  yet  once  more  to 
pfescHbe  a  peace,  accompanied  witbdis^ 
gracd  and  slavery,  or  that  should  put  it 
into  his  power  to  involve  us  ip  disgrace 
a*nd  slavery  hereafter..  We  have  been  too 
©ft^  deceived  by  a  precipitate  hope  of 
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Tpeab^,  on  the  pSift  ofTraiice,  to'be'lullecl, 
by  the  4ate  events,  into  a  sldep  of  iailaei&tifl 
secmity.  It  has  been  invariably  foTiind^ 
that  every  new  faction 'in' France  has  talkM 
A  great  deal  ^bdut  peabe: ' '  The  Word  peace 
has  been  always  in  their  mdifths,  never  In 
tneir  hearts.  Bj^  the  pliausible  assulisTncieili 
6f 'peace  they  -only  aimed  at  drawing  over 
pnblic  opinion  to  their  side,  and  ac4[]uiring 
popularity.  They  have  unifornily  com- 
menced new  wars.  They  have  never  shewn 
a  disposition  to  make  peace  on .  erqu^t 
t^rms.  By  peace,  they  mean  nothing  m6r« 
than  the  extermination  of  their  en^miesC 

**  The  revolution  of  the  9th  of  Noveih- 
ber,  when   closely    contemplated,   cannot; 
an  at  once,  inspire  full  concederice  in  th^- 
new  government.     A  part  of  the  persons^ 
into  whose  hands  the  sfipreme  power  has 
fallen,  are  the  members  of  fornier  couhcilfiT^ ' 
who,   both  by  their  professed  principleiSy' 
and  the   whole  of  their  public  conduct^ 
have  sworn  eternal    enmity  and    mortal 
hatred  to  all  states  not  constituted  lik^ 
their  own;    several   of  which  they  have 
overthrown,  atnd  others  of  which,  in  Uhe 
midst   of  perfect    peace^  they    have  per- 
fidiously brought  under  their  subjection;. 
Nor  is  the  spirit  that  reigns  in  the  publi- 
cations of  France  of  the  most  pacific  nature.. 
In'  these,    it   is   often  said,  that   the  late 
revolution  has  no  other  end  in  view,'  thaci^ 
to  raise  the  republic  to  the  rank    which, 
she'ought  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  Europeaft 
nations.      The     old    directory,    in    thosd 
wHtiiigs^  is  censured,  not  for  having  made 
war  on  their  neighbours,   but  for  having 

.made  war  unsuccessfully  ;  for  not  having 
made  new  conquests,  and  for  having  lost 
provinces  that  had  been  before  conquered. 
The  French  proclamations,  set  out  always 
with  a  discourse  about  victory,  and   speak. 

-  of  peace  only  in  the  last  place :  which 
shews  that  they  do  not  yet  consider  cir- 
cumstancei?  as  sufficiently  favorable  for 
pacification  ;  and  that  they  have  a'  mind, 
before  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  try  the 
chances  of  war.  The  minister  of  war  an- 
nounces openly,  that  he  is  busily  employed 
in  recruiting  the  army,  and  providing  all 
things  necpssary  for  its  equipment  ana 
support.  He  addS;  that,  he  will  joiii  ir 
3  h 
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Kimsdf,  and  share  its  dangers^  as  soon  as  power  to  oppose  an  eoergetic  mass  of  efforts^ 

the  season   will  admit  the  opening^  m(  the  to  the  views  of  the  enemy,  whatever  they 

campaign;  and  that  he  is,  preparing  new  may  be.     It  is  only  by  an  imposing  mih'tary 

(pretended]  triumphs.  force  that  it  is  possibJe  to  binder  the  enemy 

*^  In  the  warlike  preparations  of  France,  from    new    attacks     and     devastations ; 

there  has  been  no  remission^  that  can  in«  to  shorten    or  to  terminate    the  evils  of 

duce  the  Germans  to  admit  of  any  relax-*  war ;  to  improve  the  terms  pf  pacification  ; 

ation  in  th^rs ;    on  the  contrary,  a  new  and^    in    a  word,  to   accelerate  a  peace 

military  cQrps  is  to  be  formed  in  the  foar  worthy  of  the  name,  and  to  compensate 

departments  not  united    to  the  republic,  the  multiplied  sacrifices  by  which,  for  so 

But,  even  on  the  supposition,  that  tii^re  long  a  time,  we  have  endeavored  to  pro* 

IS  UQ  reason  for  mistrusting  the  views  and  cure  it/' 
the  projects  of  the  n^w  rulers  of  France, 

the  late  revolution  is  not  yet  sufficiently  The  court  of  Vienna  fortified,  as  we  have 

confirmed  and  consolidated  to  afford  any  seen^  by  pecuniary  supplies  ft*om  England, 

reasonable  assurance  that  it  will   not  be  and  the  accession  of  Bavarians,  Wurtem- 

overthrown  as  the  others  have  been.     On  burgers,  and  other  German  troops  in  Qritish 

the  whole,  the  present  question  is  not  con-  pay,  and    mindful  of  both   the  past  and 

ceming  such  a  peace,  as  a  convention  for  recent  glory  and  conquests  of  the  Austrian 

a  short  time,  or  an  armistice.    The  point  arms,    was  not  to  be  shakea  or  diverted 

in  hand  is,  conditions  of  perfect  security;  from  its  resolution  of  persevering  in  war, 

conditions  demanded  by  honour,  dignity,  by  tlie  offer  of  a  negotiation  for  peace,  by 

'liberty,  the  integrity  of  the  German  empire,  Buonaparte,   on    the  general    ground    of 

atid  the  inviolability  of  the  most   sacred  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.    The  imperial 

treaties.    The  object  contended  for,  is  a  ministers   replidj  to  the  overtures  of  the 

fit,  just,  and  permanent  peace,  according  first  consul,,  that  the  emperor  would  not 

to  the  sense  of  the  decisions  of  the  diet;  negociate  for  peace,    but  in   conjunction 

such  as  shall    secure  religion,   property,  with  his  ally  the  king  of  ^Great  Britain, 

civil   order,   and   the  constitution  of  the  Though  the  circles  of  the  empire  were  not 

German  empire.  to  be  roused  from  that  lethargic  indifference 

''  I  invite  you  to  take  all  these  objections  to  the  common  prosperity  and  safety,  into 

into  your  most  serious  consideration,  ac-  which,   from  the    prevailing    luxury  and 

cording  to    the  sentiments   of  patriotism  selfishness  of  the  age,   and   the  hope  of 

^th  which  you  are  inspired  ;  and,  having  security  and   advantage  they    had  fallen, 

^oue  so,  you  will  undoubtedlv  agree  with  the  Austrians,   seconded  by  the  English, 

me,   that  prudence  imperiously   demands  prepared  for  military  operations  with  great 

that  you  do  not  suffer  yourselves  ta  be  alacrity    and    vigor,    notwithstanding    the 

thrown  into  a  state  of  inaction,  by  rumors  defection  of  the  Russians,  and  the  opposi- 

of  approaching  peace,  and  more  moderate  tion  of  a  powerful  party  at  court,  headed 

principles  ;  but  to  keep  your  arms  in  your  by  the  archduke  Charles.     Nor  wfere  the 

hands,  and  to  preserve  a  military  attitude  military  preparations  of  the   French  sus- 

until  peace  be  actually  signed.     You  will  pended  or  relaxed,  during  the  short  period 

perceive,  as  I  do,  how  fatally  imprudent  pf  correspondence  with  the  Austrian  and 

It  would  be  to  let  any  langor  creep  into  Bnglish  courts.  ,  The  insurrections  in  the 

measures  of  defence,  and  how  necessary  it  western  departments,  while  they  justified 

is  to  redouble  our  efforts  for  a  due  aug*  military  movements  and  conscriptions,  were 

<nentatiofn  of  the  troops,  and  to  accomplish,  the  pretext  for  assembling  and  exercising  a 

.ivith  the  greatest  activity,  and,  in  the  most  vast  body  of  troops,  to   be  employed  as 

serious  manner,  the  renewed    decision  of  occasion  might  require  and  in  any  direc- 

the  diet,   and   the  resolutions   it  entered  tion. 

into  find  confirmed,  for  the  common  de-  After  the  installation  of  the  consuls,  a 

^nce:  in  order  tha.t  we  may  have  it  in  ouji  ceremony     which    was     performed    with 
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considerable  pomp,  at  theThuilleries  on  the 
19th  of  February,  and  the  final  J  reduc- 
tion of  the  rebellion  in  the  west,  the 
6rst  consul  gave  official  notice  of  the 
rejection  of  those  overtures  for  peace, 
"which  he  had  tendered^  to  diflferent  powers. 
He  addressed  a  proclamation  complaining 
of  the  obstinate  determination  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  continue  the  war,  and  inviting  the 
French  to  furnish  the  subsidies  and  men, 
that  might  be  necessary  for  the  acquisition 
of  peace  by  force  of  arms,  since  it 
could  not  be  regained  by  conciliatory 
measures.  It  was  at  the  same  time  decreed 
by  the  consuls  that  an  army  of  reserve 
should  be  raised,  to  consist  of  60,000  men, 
composed  of  conscripts,  to  be  assembled 
at  Dijon,  where  the  ^rst  consul  was  to 
take  the  command  in  person.  A  part  of 
the  dew  consular  guard  amounting  to  36,000 
men,  of  the  finest  youth  of  France,  received 
orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  to  Dijon  to  join  the  army  of  reserve. 
Berthier,  I  minister  at  war,  was  to  ac- 
company the  general-in-chief,  and  the  ex- 
director  Gamot,  was  to  take  charge  of  his 
department  in  his  absence.  Bernadotte 
was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals. 

While  the  French  army  of  reserve  is 
drawing  from  the  different  parts  of  France 
to  Dijon,  it  will  be  proper  to  look  back 
to  the  situation  of  military  affairs  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  campaign.  At  the 
end  of  1799  the  French  retained  nothing 
ill  Italy  but  the  ^ity  and  republic  of  Venice,  • 
and  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains  which 

\  divide  that  country  Arom  France  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Austrians.  On  the 
other  hand  the  French  commanded  and 
occupied  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  its  source  to  where  it  falls  by  divide4 
streams,  into  the  ocean,  or  from  Switzer- 
land to  Holland  both  inclusive. 

General  Macdonald  having  demolished 
the  works  constructed  for  the  siege  of  Coni, 
and  left  a  garrison  there^  proceeded  to 
establish  his  advanced  posts  in  caoton- 
roentSj  among  the  openings  and  ;!passes  of 

'  the  Piedmontese  and  maritime  Alps.  He 
then  distributed  the  rest  of  his  army  in 
winter  quarters,  thropghout  Piedmoiitu  and 


Lombardy  fixing  hh  head  <|QjBirt«rr  at 
Turin.  Championnet  retreating  to  his  de» 
fensive  posts  in  the  maritime  Alps  stationed 
the  principal  part  of  his  troops  between 
Savona  apd  Genoa,  the  ordinary  as^ylum 
of  the  republicans  after  their  defeat  In 
the  beginning  uf  December  be  quitted  a 
command  which  he  had  held  without 
reputation  and  without  success.  It  would 
not  however  be  just  to  appreciate  his 
talents  by  the  result  of  the  three  last  months 
of  the  campaign  which  he  conducted,  for 
his  army  was  left  so  totally  destitute  of 
money,  provision,  clothing  and  military 
equipage,  that  he  was  less  occupied  in 
fighting  than  in  providing  for  the  existence 
of  his  troops^  in  preventing  and  appeasing  ^ 
their  discontent,  in  repressing  their  excesses 
occasioned  by  hunger  and  despair,  and  in 
protecting  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  situation  of  the  French  army  quarter- 
ed in  the  territories  of  Genoa  was  still  more  * 
disastrous.  The  vessels  of  the  allies  con- 
stantly cruizing  on  the  coast  of  Genoa, 
prevented  or  intercepted  the  supplies  of 
foreign  grain,  which  are  at  all  times  ne* 
cessary  for  the  maintenance  of  that  country 
and  which  were  become  much  more  requi«- 
site  Iby  the  additional  consumption  of  the 
troops.  The  scarcity  of  grain  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  so  excessive  that  a  real  famine 
was  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  price  of  bread 
was  always  exorbitant  The  wants  of  the 
French^  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  were 
always  the .  first  supplied,  and  the  people 
were  left  to  the  horrors  of  their  fate. 
Several  insurrections  broke  out,,  not  only 
in  ^the  country,  but  even  in  Genoa  ;  and 
,tbe  French,  incapable  of  remedying,  the 
evils  which  occasioned  them,  under  the 
pretext  of  defending  the  town  against  the 
imperialists,  declared  it  to  be  in  a  state  of 
siege,  that  is  to  say>  they^  suspended  tbe  . 
authority  of  government,  and  subjected  it 
to  their  own.  The  Ligurian  republic^, 
thus  ^reduced  under  subjection  to  their 
ally,  consoled  themselves  by*  Umitating, 
both  'in  June  and  November,  the*  changes 
of  government  whieh  took  place,  at  those 
periods,  in  France.  It  waa  in  this  state  of 
things, not  unlike  that  in  which,  he  had  Ufi 
3  I.  2 
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Switzerland,  that  "general  Ma^sena  took 
the  commaDd  of  the  arnvy  of  Italy,  in 
place  of  Championnet ;  and,  according^  to 
the  custom  of  the  French  commanders^ 
announced  himself  before-hand,  by  a  pro* 
clamation^  in  which  he  promised  plenty 
and  victory. 

These  engagements  he  found  it  the  more, 
difficult  to  fulfil,  as  while  his  army  was 
held  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  an  English 
fleet,  under  lord  Keith  at  sea,  the  victorious 
Austrians  were  in  possession,  of  all  the 
territoriejs  that  environ  tliose  of  the  Geno*- 
ese  republic. 

Though  fio  armistice  had  been  , agreed 
en  between^  the  French  and  Austrians, 
the  grand  operations  of  the  war,  in  other 
quarters,  were  suspended  by  the  rigor  of 
the  seasons.  Yet  there  were  some  parts, 
such  as  the  banks  of  the  Levante  and  the 
Scrivia,  where  there  was  still  some  fighting. 
In^a  course  of  actions  between  a  part  of 
the  French  army,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  of  December,  and  the  Austrian  division, 
tinder  the  generals  Klenau  and  Hohe»- 
sollern,  in  which  several  hundreds  of  men 
were  killed  on  each  side. 

These  skirmishes  finally  closed  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  corps  of  the  generals  Klenau 
and  HohenzoUern  on  the  one  side  as  well 
as  those  of  the  French  generals  St,  Cyr 
and  Yatrin  on  the  other,  took  up  their 
winter  quarters.  ^ 

The  positions  of  the  opposite  armies, 
in  (he  beginning  of  January,  1800,  were 
these: — >The  Austrian  army. of  Switzep- 
lapd  ended  at  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tesino,  and .  was  there  met  by  the  army 
of  Jtaly,  which  had  absorbed  that  of  the 
Tyrol.  General  Davidovich  occupied 
BeJIinzona,,  and  his  advanced  posts'  e:&- 
tended  as  far  as.  Ariolo,  thus  observing  the 
openings  of  thci  St.  Gothard.  That  of  the 
Sinatplou  was  guarded  by  a  partof  thecorps 
which  prince  Victor  de. Rohan  had  com- 
manded in  the  valley  of  Ossola,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Upper.  Valaia.  ,The  troops 
left  in  the  valiey  of  Aosta  by  genera!  Had- 
di^k^  when  a^  th^  end  of  .October,  he  went 
to  reinforce  general. Kray,  were:  stationed 
along  the  fjx>ntier  of  the  Lower  Valais, 
and  occupied  the  loot  of  the .  Great  and 


Little  St.  Bernard.  The*  passages  of  the 
Mahrienne,  the  foot  of  mount  Cenis,  the 
valley  of  Suza,  till  beyond  Exiles,  and  that 
of  Cluzon  till  beyond  Fenesti;elles,  which 
was  held  in  blockade,  were  guarded  by 
different  detachments,  all  under  the  orders 
of  general  Kaiu),  who  commanded  at 
Turin,  where  the  right  of  the  army  ended. 
The  centre,  under  the  orders  of  the  generals 
Sommoriva,  Ott,  Gottesheim,  and  Belle- 
garde,  extended  in  a  waving  line  by  the 
roots  of  the  maritime  Alps  to  Oneglia, 
Albinga,  and  Finale,  andiheld  several  posts 
on  the  very  borders  of  France,  llie  left 
wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  under  the 
command  of  general  Kray,  occupied  the 
valleys  of  the  *Bormida^  Erno,  the  Orba, 
and  the  Si^rivia.  It  was  in  possession  of  Sa- 
sello,  Ovada,  *Novi,.  and  Serravalle,  -and 
masked  Gavi.  .  A  small  body  of  troops^ 
placed  in  the  imperial  fiefs,  held  the  roads 
leading  from  Genoa  to  Pavia  and  Plantia. 
Another  was  posted  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Taro,  where  it  communicated  with 
another,  under  general  Klenau,  whose 
principal  force  was  concentrated  on  the 
Magra  ;  his  advanced  posts  reaching  as 
far  as  Lestria  and  Varese.  Such  was  the 
semicircular  line  occupied  by  the  imperial 
troops  opposite  to  the  enemy.  Some 
others  were  dispersed  in  Tuscany,  the 
march  of  Ancona,  the  territories  of  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  the  Mantuan^  and  the  Mi- 
lanese. The  reinforcements,  which  had 
arrived  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  campaign,  raised  the  number  of  Aus- 
trians, spread  over  the  face  of  Italy,  to  at 
least  60,000  :  and  they  had  about  10,000 
Piedmontese  .auxiliaries.  About  20,000 
Tuscans  and  Neapolitans,  too,  embraced 
their,  cause  :  but  tliey  had  ik>  enemies  to 
contend  with,  or  rather  .to  punisli,  but  the 
disarmed  soldiers  of  the  Cisalpine,  Roman, 
and  Partheropian. republics. 

The^pesitions  which  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  remained  in  possession  of  the 
French,  an -the  side  of  Italy,  w^re  as  fol- 
lows :.  the  right  wing  of  the  array  of  the 
Alps  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Rhone;, 
and  had  its  advanced  posts  in  the  different 
ismall  passages  of  the  Valais  and  the  Great 
iSt»  Bernard.    The  left  of  the  united  armies 
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of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy,  possessed  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  mount  Ceni$,  and  the 
tkirewMien  of  the  other  passages  of  the 
Tarenfaise  and  of  the  Maurienne.  It  sup-, 
ported,  with  some  detachments  of  in- 
fantry, the  Vandois,  who  were  armed  ia 
favor  of  the  republic,  and  opposed  the 
imperial  posts  placed  nearlo  Chenale'and 
to  Ai^entiere,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yraita 
and  of. the  Stura. — There  the  left  of  the 
united  army  of  th«  Alps  and  Italy,  under 
the  command  of  Masseiia,  ended.  ,  The 
centre  guarded  the  two  roads  from  Coni 
to  Nice,  and  in  spite  of  the  rigor  of  the 
season,  had  posts  on  the  Col  de  Fennestre, 
and  the  Col  de  Tende.  It  lined  the  Riviera 
di  Ponente  as  far  as  Savona,  and  kept 
strong  detachments  in  the  middle  of. the 
Ligurian  Alps,  and  on  all  the  passages 
which  lea^  to  the  valley  of  the  Tanarp. 
The  right  of  the  French  army  garrisoned 
Savona  and  Genoa,  as  also  the  towns  be- 
tween them,  and  had  cantonments  on  the 
four  roads  which  lead  to  the  valleys  of 
the  Bormida,  the  Erno,  the  Orb.a,  and  the 
Scrivia.  On  the  1st,  their  picquets  went 
beyond  Cairo  :    on  the  2nd,  beyond  Sas- 

^  aolo  ;  on  the  3rd,  beyond  Campo^Freddo  ; 
and,  on  the  4th,  beyond  Voltag^io,  having 
also,  on*the  latter,  a  garrison  in  the  fort  of 
Gavi.  They  faced  the  imperialists  in  the 
two  roads  which  go  from  Genoa  to  Voghera 
and  Bobbio  across  the  imperial  fiefs,  pos- 
sessed a  part  of  that  chain  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Trebbia 
from  the  Riviera  di  Levante,  and  covered 
on  that  side,  the  approaches  to  Genoa. — 
Upon  this  long  and  irregular  line  from 
Genoa  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  there 
were  not  ipore  than  40,000  men.  From 
the  Var  to  Genoa,  there  were  scarcely 
25;000,  almost  all  infantry.  A  reinforce- 
nient  of  15,000  men,  from  Switzerland,  or 
from  the  interior,  were  on  the  march  to  join 
the  army  of  Italy.  Others  were  likewise 
promised  ;  but  those  which  arrived,  were, 
few  in  number,  and  so  great  was  the  void 
in  the  ranks  4>f  the  French  army,  produced 
by  an  epidemic  fever,  and  by  the  desertion, 
that  Alafisena,  in  the  month  of  April  fol- 
lowing, had  not  more  than  35/XK)  men  in 

4lie  whole  of  thaexteat  of  the  county  of 


Nice,  ^nd  of  the  state  of  Genoa.  The 
privations,  distresses,  and  miseries,  i|i 
which  the  soldiers  were  left,  during  the 
rigors  of  winter,  were  felt,  more  sensibly, 
and  suffered  with  more  impatience,  during 
the  idleness  of  whiter  quarters,  than  they 
would ;  have  been  amidst  the  toils  of 
marches,  and  the  tumults  of  action^  Several 
insurrections  broke  out  among  the  troops 
that  occupied  the  territories  of  GenosL 
Companies  of  infantry,  and  even  whole 
battalions  returned  into  France  with  arms 
and  baggage.  Buonaparte  and  Maissenft 
exhausted  their  ors^torial  exhortations  ip 
vain.  Nothif)g  but  severe  examples,  and 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  livres  ex- 
torted from  the  wretched  Genoo,  could 
stop  this  contagious  malady  of  insubordi- 
nation and  desertion,  which,  no]  less  than 
the  fever  before  mentioned,  threatened  to 
leave  the  mountains  of  Liguria,  and. the 
frontiers  of  France,  without  defenders. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  general  jMorea^ 
had,  by  the  end  of  February,  made. the 
necessary  dispositions  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  the  campaign^  The 
force  under  his  command  was  estimated 
at  130,000  men :  without  takiqg  into  thp 
account  the  army  of  reserve  at  X)ijon» 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  Buonaparte, 
which,  it  was  universally  believed,  was 
destined  to  support  and  co-operate  with 
that  of  Moreau.  Neither  the  Austr;ans  nor 
any  of  the  politicians  of  Europe,  pene- 
trated the  first  consul/s  design  of  marching 
bis  army,  by  the  almost  impracticable 
rout,  which  he  actually  took,  into  Italy. 
The  cavalry  of  general  Moreau  amounted 
to  ^,000  ;  and  he  had  eight  regiments  of 
light  artillery,  with  32  field-pieces,  an^ 
16  arquebuziers  to  each  regiment.**— His 
head-quarters  were  at  Strasburg.  The 
right  wing  of  bis  army  extended  to  the 
Helvetic  Rhine,  and  he  had  a x considerable 
body  of  troops  assembled  in  the  environs 
of  Rheineck.  To  this  quarter  he  sent^ 
numerous  park  of  artillery,  with  a  corps 
of  pontoimiers,  so  that  there  was  every 
appearance  that  this  wing  of  his  army  .wa*s 
to  pass  the  Rhine  at  this  point.  The  for<;e 
and  the  position  of  this  army  announced 
it  to  h^theprimuni  vmbile^  of  the  campuigii 
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His  left  wing,  and  his  rear,  were  protected 
by  the  forts  of  the  Rhine,  Holland,  and 
the  neutrality  of  Prussia ;  and  the  direction 
of  the  whole  army  towards  Vienna  render- 
ed  it  fpfifnidable  to  the  emperon  An  of- 
ficial note  from  Buonaparte,  communicated 
to  the  Helvetic  government,  the  rejection 
of  peace  hy  the  enemies  of  France,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  a  hope  of  his  being 
able  to  force  them  to  accept  it. 

Buonaparte,  in  his  personal  demeanor, 
began  now  to  assume  a  military  air,  which  in- 
deed he  bad  sustained  pretty  much  ever 
since  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  autho- 
rity. He  reviewed,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
all  the  troops  that  were  in  Paris  and  its 
vicinity.  The  French  as  well  as  the  im- 
perialists, every  where  moved  out  of  their 
cantonments.  Skirmishes  between  parties 
of  hussars,  advanced-posts  on  both  sides 
surprised,  cjannonading  from  one  side  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  other,  and  proclamations 
of  the  opposite  generals,  announced  an  ap« 
proacfaing  and  terrible  campaign. 

The  comihunicatioir  between  the  Aus- 
trian army  of  Italy  and  that  of  the 
ai'chduke  was  still  maintained  by  the 
corps  commanded  by  general  Davidovicfa, 
which  occupied  Chiavenoa  and  Bellinzona, 
am)^  stretched  tawards  the  country  of 
the  Grisons.  Unfortunatefy  it  is  hot  in 
the  writer's  power  to  embellish  his  nar- 
rative of  the  present  campaign  with  the 
active  services  of  that  brave,  wise,  and 
virtuous  prince,  who  was  obliged  to  q^uit 
tlie  army  from  ill  health,  and  perhaps  some 
other  circumstances.  A  better  choice  of  a 
commander^  to  supply^  as  far  as  possible,  his 
place,  could  not  have  been  made,  than  that 
of  general  Kray,  who  took  the  chief  com- 
iBanit  of  the  army,  on  the  18th  of  March. 
But  it  was  remarked,  even  at  this  early 
stage^  as  a  bad  omen,  that  there  was  not  a 
good  understanding  between  the  general  and 
the  minister  at  war,  count  Lherbach  ;  who 
were  both  of  them  quick  in  their  tampers, 
and  of  dispositions  equaUy  obstinate  ^nd 
Imperious. 

General  Kray  received  a  reinforcement 
of  1000  WurtemburgherSy  and  as  many 
Palatines,  who  were  destined  to  support  the 
Austrians    posted   between   Rastadt  and 


Kehl.  The  different  corps  of  the  Wortem* 
burgh.  Palatine,  and  Mayence,  militia  were 
stationed  behind  the  Austrian  army  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defiles  of 
Suabi^,  between  the  river  Enz,  the  Necker, 
and  the  Mayne,  between  Widbad  and 
Psoutzheim,  as  far  as  Haideberg,  and  from 
thence  by  the  Odenwald  towards  Eschaf- 
fenburg  on  the  Mayne,  and  between  Frank- 
fort and  Mayence,  along  the  Nidda.* 

The  Bavarian  troops  assembled  at  Dona- 
w6rt.  The  first  column,  under  the  orders 
of  general  baron  de  Deux  Ponts^  formerly 
in  the  service  of  France,  was  composed  oi 

Six  battalions  of  infantry^  consist^ 
ing  each  of  400  men         -        -  240O 

Three  squadrons  of  light  cavalry^ 
of  100  men  each       -        -        -  30p 

Two, com  panics  of  arquebuziers,. 
of  'to  men  each        .        .        -  ao 

Three  companies  of  artillery,  of 
40  men  each  -        -  120 

Total    2900 


This  first*  division  was  to  be  raised  to 
3600  men,  by^  a  levy  of  recruits.  This 
corps  was  reviewed  on  the  4th  of  'Apri); 
and|  on  the  5th,  began  their  march  to  the 
camp  of  Ridlingen,  on  the  Danube. 

The  second  division  of  the  Bavarian 
troops  passed  a  review  at  Donawert,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  and  had  the  same  desti-* 
nation.  The  corps  of  the  iOOO  Wurtem^ 
burghers  assembled  at  Ridlingen,  and 
together  with  three  regiments  of 'emigrant 
Swiss,  were  joined  to  the  Bavarians.  The 
particular  destination  of  the  corps,  of  Cond^ 
was  not  at  that  time  known.  They  had 
been  in  the  serrice  of  Russia,  and  had 
passed  into  that  of  England.  They  received 
orders  to  march  to  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. General  Melas,  who  command- 
ed the  Austrian  army  jn  Italy,  set  out  from 
Turin  on  the  27th  of  March,  and^  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  arrived  in  Ales- 
sandria, where  be  established  his  head  quae* 
ters,  and  immediately  issued  a  pcoclama* 
tion  to  the  army,  annomicing  the  opening 
of  the  campaigOy  and  ei^horting  the  troopfi^ 
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to  rilnember  their'  former  bravery,  and  to 
acquire  fresh  renowji,  by  new  achievements. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  troops 
that  had  passed  the  dead  of  winter,  in 
Alessandria^  were  now  sent  to  the  frontier 
of  the  state  of  Genoa. 

General  Berthier,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
joined  the  array  of  reserve  at  Dijon,  of 
which  he  took  the  chief  command,  until 
the  arrival  of  Buonaparte.  This  army  was 
at  least  50,000  strong,  well  appointed,  and . 
in  all  respects  in  most  excellent  order. 
By  this  time,  a  detachment  of  800  Aus- 
trians  had  taken  possession  of  mount  Cenis. 
General  Berthier,  informed  of  this  circum^ 
stance,  on  his  arrival  at  Dijon,  reviewed 
the  army,  and  went  directly  to  Basle, 
whefe  he  had  a  conference  with  general 
Moreau.  It  was  determined  that  military 
o{>erations  should  be  begun  on  the  Rhine, 
on  the  week  thereafter.  Intelligence  being 
received  that  the  Austrians  had  taken  pos- 
session of  mount  Cenis,  general  Thureau, 
set  out  from  Briauf  on,  proceeded  to  Exiles, 
from  thence  towards  Suza,  and  coming  up 
with  the  rear  of  the  detachment,  which 
the  Austrians  had  pushed  forward  to 
moant  Cenis,  he  obliged  them  to  retreat, 
aqd  took  a  part  of  this  small  garrison 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  Massena,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French,  in  Italy,  considering  the  miserable 
state  of  his  troops,  came  to  a  determina- 
tion to  concentrate  the  whole  of  his  forces 
on  the  river  of  Genoa. 

The  general  system  of  war,  adopted  by 
the  consul,  was,  to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
troops  together  in  a  mass  on  some  favor- 
able points,  whether  for  offence  or  de^ 
fence.— The  reader  already  perceives  his 
secret  design^  in  establishing  what,  for  a 
blind  to  the  enemy,  he  called  tlie  army  of 
reserve,  though  it  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  active,  at  Dijon.  From  this  central 
point  he  menaced  at  once  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy;  but  those  <;ouutrie8 
the  most  where  his  attack  was  not  intended. 
The  war  in  Germany  he  confided  to.  the 
strong  army  nnder  Moreau,  while  he,'mlh 
the  .Urmy  under  his  command,  should  go  to 
reconquer  Italy,  the  theatre  of  his  most 
i^lendid  victories     But  the  fir«t  ol^jecti  ia 


his  present  career,  was  to  arrive  in  time  to 
save  Genoa,  and  the  unfortunate  army  of 
Massena,  which  defended  t1iat  place ;  th6 
most  important  in  Italy,  to  be  preserved  or 
to  be  conquered. 

The  principal  object  and  aim  of  thei 
Austrians,  who,  in  the  coqrse  of  the  last 
campaign,  had  recovered  all  that  they  had 
lost  m  Italy,  was  to  keep  the  French  armies 
in  Switzerland  and  on  the  Rhine,  in  play, 
while  they  should  push  with  all  possible 
vigor  the  siege  of  Uenoa:  the  possession 
of  which  was  alone  wanting  to  render  them 
complete  masters  of  all  Italy.  This  object, 
which  they  considered  as  now  withia 
their  grasp,  and  soon  to  be  accomplished, 
would  have  enabled  them  to  bear  with  ^ 
their  whole  united  force  on  Switzerland,  by 
the  possesision  of  which,,  it  would  be  ia 
their  power  to  force  the  French  to  keep  oa 
the  defensive,  on  the  side  [of  the  south  as 
well  of  the  east.  Such  then,  being  the  op- 
posite views  of  the  two  contending  armies, 
it  will  be  proper  to  b^in  the  narrative  of 
the  campaign  with  the  memorable  siege  of 
Genoa. 

On  leaving  Paris  Massena  proceeded 
through  Lyons  to  Toulon  and  Marseilles^ 
in  order  to  take  measures  ft>r  revictualliog  * 
the  army,  and  the  city  of  Genoa.  At 
Lyons  he  found  the  cavalry  with  the  heavy 
artillery,  which  had  been  sent  back  about 
the  middle  of  autumn,  as  forage  was 
scarce,  and  the  guns  were  of  little  service 
in  the  defence  of  a  place  environed  by 
mountains.    Massena  was  not  a  tittle  sur* 

Erised  at  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
attalions ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Toulon 
at  the  negligence  and  knavery  of  the  army 
contractors.  He  bad  such  regulations  at 
thejatter  place  as  might  remedy  part  of 
the  avih  lie  made  purchasies  of  grain  and 
shoes,  which  he  sent  off  to  his  army  by 
sea ;  and  being  informed  that  Championnet 
had  died  at  Antihes,  of  the  same  epidemic 
distemper  that  raged  in  the  army,  he  went 
immediately  to  Genoa,  where  hearrived  on 
the  9th  of  February,  and  where  be  issued' 
proclamations-for  re-establishing  confidence 
among  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  and  of  the  city.  The 
ravages  of  war  had  ^edaced  tbe^  Ffeadi 
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army  to  'one  half  of  its  original  number, 
and  its  remains  were  exhausted  by  famine 
and  disease.  The  mih'tary  chests  and 
magazines  were  empty/ while  the  exertioivs 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  only  evinced 
their  incapacity  to  afford  any  material 
relief.  No  pay  had  been  received  for 
seven  months,  and  the  number  of  de- 
.serters  who  endeavored  to  escape  the 
JBWs  of  death  by  seeking  relief  in  some 
more  hospitable  clime,  threatened  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  army.  Near- 
ly 30,000  men  perished  in  the  territory 
of  Genoa  by  disease  and  famine,  uumo- 
jfested.  by  a  single  enemy.  Nor  was  this 
disorder  confined  to  the  army  of  Genoa ; 
f<)r  the  troops  in  the  southern  parts  of- 
France,  and  in  the  countries  contiguous 
to  the  Rhine,  were  nearly  in  the  same 
eonditidn.  -Even  in  the  heart  of  the  re- 
public, the  soldiers  were  reduced  to  subsist 
on  arbitrary  requisitions  extorted  from  the 
people  for  want  of  clothing  and  pay. 
Massena  endeavored  to  bring  the  deserted 
Vattaiiohs  back  to  their  colours  ;  and 
i^s  finally  successful  by  a  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments, 
ij)  obtaining  their  return  to  their  respective 
standards.  The  miseries  of  famine,  how- 
ever, and  the  enmity  of  the  Genoese  were 
not  easily  surmounted.  The  higher  classes 
of  the  community,  who  considered  the 
French  as  the  plunderers  of  their  country, 
and  as  the  destroyers  of  their  rank  and 
^political  importattce,  were  inwardly  de- 
lighted with'  their  wretchedness,  and  se-. 
eretly  assisted  in'  every  measure  which' 
might  possibly  compel  them  to  evacuate 
the  country.  The  Austrians  in  the  mean* 
time  enjoyed  abmidant^  communications 
with  Genoa,  by  means  of  Italian  refugees, 
by  the  treafohery  of  the  Genoese  general, 
Assaretto,  and  bIso  by  the  agency  of  the 
republican  sdldiers  themselves,  who  were 
sometimas't^npted  to  sell  their  watc/i-word 
for  the  pur|H>se  of  procuring  breads  No 
adequate  inform  could  be  effected,  there- 
fere,  with  means  so  inadequate  as  thoseT 
of  Massena  ;  for  be  was  protnised  6();000 
men,  but  bad  the  luortificatidn  to  find  him- 
self at  the  head  of  no  more  than  25,000, 
after    the  moat    indefatigable    exertions, 


i  * 


and  this  number  he  was  obliged  fo  ex- 
tend between  mount  Cenis^nd  the  frontiers 
or  Tuscany,  a  distance  of  more  than  230 
miles. 

Massena  lost  no  time  in  intimating  to 
the  French  government  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  save  the  Ligurian^  republic 
should  he  be  seriously  attacked.  He  dis* 
missed  the  whole  of  the  generals,  not  from 
any  feeling  of  personal  animosity,  or>a 
conviction  that  they  were  not  qualified  to 
discbarge  their  duty,  but  because  the 
army  would  have  associated  with  the 
idea  of  these  men,  the  remembrance  of 
the  defeats  which  they  had  formerly  expe- 
rienced under  their  command. 

A  portion  of  their  pay  was  given  to  the 
troops,  and  some  clothing,  particularly 
shoes,  an  article  of  which  the  army  stood 
eminently  in  need.  Having  perceived  these 
exertions  to  alleviate  their  situation, -'the 
soldiers  became  more  submissive,  obedient^ 
and  ready  to  engage  the  enemy.  wheneYef  j 
they  should  be  required.  But,  formidably' 
as  the,Austrians  were  in  this  quarter,  Mast 
sena  soon  discovered  that  they  were  not- 
the  only  enemy  with  which  he  had  to  con* 
tend.  The  people  in  the  eastern  territory  • 
of  Genoa,  had  been  in  a  state  of  iiflsurreq- 
tion  for  some  months  before  this  period  ; 
and  the  disorders  among  the  troops  were 
alleged  as  a  pretext  for  this  hostile  deport^ 
ment,  though  no  pretext  was  necessary  to 
the  Italians,  when  they  saw  the  French 
retreating  in  presence  of  a  force  so  de- 
cidedly superior. 

While  the  republicans  found  themselves 
unable  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  the 
east,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  rapid  ad- 
vances of  a  similar  disposition  iii  th^  west«: 
Massena,  thereifore,  left  the  care  of  the 
city  to  the  national  guard,  issued  a  num- 
ber of  manifestoes,  which  the  rebels  viewed 
with  contempt,  and  sent  the  first  division^ 
of  his  army  to  reduce  them.  They  *suot- 
ceeded  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
rebels,  but  found  it  impossible  to  subject 
them  to  obedience;  and  few  of  the  plans 
which  Mai^setta  judiciously  devised,  were, 
successfully  executed.  Cora  had  been 
purchased  at  Marseilles,  but  only  a '•part 
of  it  was  seat  (a  his  army,  a  circumstanQC 
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irlii  A  rendered  it  necessary  to  red  ace'  the 
troops  to  short  allowance^  each  man  having 
IK>  more  than  two  ounces  of  bread  per 
.day,  ReKef  by  sea  had  b6en  precluded 
by  contrary  winds,  and  the  harbor  was  at 
length  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet 
under  lord  Keith,  which  appeared  on  the 
6th  of  April  in  the  gulf  off  Genoa,  while 
the  army  of  general  Melas  approached 
the  city  by  land,  and  extended  its  front 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  French  army. 
The  French  generals  themselves  admit 
that  the  opening  of  the  campaign  by  general 
Melas^  was  entitled  to  the  highest  praise, 
on  account  of  the  address  with  ^hich  he 
concealed  the  immense  force  which  he 
had  in  Italy.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  weakness  of  the  republican  army, 
he  contented  himself,  during  the  winter, 
with  watching  its  movements  by  means 
of  a  simple  and  slight  cordon;  while  he 
disposed  his  own  throughout  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  the  Venetian  state,  the  Bo- 
lognese,  and  the  march  of  Ancona  and 
Tuscany.  Thus  divided,  the  Austrian 
armjr  bad  the  appearance  of  weakness; 
but  it  possessed  all  tb'^.  means  of  being 
easily  recruited,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  action.  The  reinforce- 
ments which  it  received  from  time  to  time, 
during  its  long  repose,  were,  in  like  man- 
ner^  dfispersed  over  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  and  were  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived. Tlie  French  were  deluded  by  this 
arrangement,  into  a  conviction  that  it 
would  be  late  in  the  seasoo  before  ihe 
Austrians  could  take  the  field,  and 
even  flattered  themselves  that  they  should 
be  beforehand  with  the  enemy,  at  the 
irery  time  when  the  diflferent  corps  .  in- 
tended to  form  the  Austriau  armies 
wrere  on  their  march  to  the  general  rendez- 
YOtts.  Cities,  towns,  aod  villages,  all  at 
once,  as  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  sent 
forth  cooipanies,.  raiments,  and  battalions, 
for  the  formation  of  an  active  army^  lo 
a  few  days  general  Melas  was  enabled  to 
assemble  lOjOOO  men  before  Bobbie,  10,00Q 
before  Tortona,  30,000  at  Acqui  and  Ales- 
sandria, and  to  advance  ndtb  this  irresisti-* 
ble  focce  against  Massena ;  while  he  left 
behind  him  iathe  phiina  of  Piedmont^  the 
Vou  I. 


whole  oY  his  cavalry,  a  fine  part  of  ar- 
tillery, and  20,000  infantry.  The  astonish- 
ment excited  by  all  these  circumstances' 
was  great  and  universal.  Massena  adopted 
the  only  measure  that  was  prudent  ami 
))racticable,  in  his  situation.  He  con* 
traded  his  lines  ;  he  formed  masses, 
which,  though  dispi-bportioned  to  the 
numerous  bodies  to  which  they  were  op- 
posed, might  yet  make  an  impression,  and 
divide  the  enemy  by  darting  upon  them 
at  points  favorable  to  an  attack  ;  thus  ob- 
taining different  advantages,  according: 
to  local  circumstances,  and  the  genius  and 
combinations  of  the  chief  commander^ 
The  defence  of  Genoa  was  undertaken  by 
Massena  himself,  at  the  bead  of  one  of 
his  divisions ;  but  the  right  wring  bf  the 
army  of  Melas,  wrhich  bore  principally  on 
Vado  and  Savona,  took  Vado  on  the  second 
day  of  the  siege,  and  by  this  medns  isolate,! 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  under  Massena. 
A  division  under  Snchet  was  cut  off"  from 
the  aimy  on  the  second  day  of  the  siege. 
by  the  reduction  of  Vado^  Prom  that 
moment  the  French  were  cut  off*  from  all 
communication  with  Pnftnce  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  and  Suchefs  division  waa  un- 
able to  return  to  its  own  country,  till 
after  a  long  series  of  engagements  and  dis- 
asters. 

Prior  to  these  evei^ts,  a  large  ^uantity^ 
of  wheat  had  fortunately  entered  the  port 
of  Genoa,  and  prevented  the  necessity  of 
immediate  capitulation.     Ou  the  5th  of 
April,  therefore,  the  attack  of  the  Aus- 
trians on  the  French  army  became  general. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French  were 
driven  as  far  back  as  Ruha,  which  they^ 
entered  in  the  evening.    AtBergo  di  Sor- 
noni  the  Austriana  made  an  atts^npt  tu> 
break  tlie  French  line,  but  were  repulsed- 
by  general  Panisot,  of'  the  second  division.. 
The   same   result  otteoded^  their   efforts* 
against  the  heights  of  Cordibona;  where 
the  French  ficmly  tnaintained  their  ground. 

The  second  day,  of  the  siege,  the  6th  or 
April,  was  more  terrible.  A  general  at- 
tack on  the  eight  of  the  French  line  was^ 
made  by  ^neral  Dtto,  who  iel)  aia  the  first, 
division  with  12,000  men  in  front  i^fBobbia^ 
His  object  was  to  cut  his  way  thsonsti* 
3m. 
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the  French  line,  and  press  on  directly  to 
Genoa.  The  principal  attack  was  made 
at  Monte  Goruna  ;  the  first  division  was 
compelled  to  give  way  and  to  fall  back 
towards  Novi  and  Monte  Jaccio,  as  far 
as  Quinto,  where  he  rallied  and  made  a 
successful  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  second  division  was  also  attacked  but 
with  less  fury.  General  Gazau  however 
who  commanded^  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retire  behind  the  8crivia  towards  some 
mills  upon  that  river.  The  third  division 
commanded  by  general  Gardanne  sustained 
a  dreadful  conflict.  Of  the  30,000  men 
whom  general  Melas  had  assembled^  in  tlie 
province  of  Acquis  20,i500  marched  under 
his  command  to  Savona,  where  thp  third 
division,  though  but  weak^  withstood  the 
shock,  till  the  arrival  of  general  Soult, 
who  by  the  most  extraordinary  display  of 
skill  and  valor  succeeded  in  throwmg  600 
men  and  provisions  into  Savona,  but  could 
not  save  Vado,  nor  prevent  the  division  of 
Suchet  from  being  cut  off.  On  the  same 
day  a  frigate  from  lord  Keith*s  fleet,  with 
a  view  of  encouraging  the  inhabitants  to 
insurrection,  came  within  cannon-shot  of 
Genoa»  and  after  firing  forty  rounds,  again 
withdrew^  the  people  paying  no  attention 
to  tiie  signal. 

Tlie  result  of  these  and  simitar  actions 
wfts,  that  the  French  exhausted  of  money, 
men,  and  provisions,  were  obliged  to  recon- 
cile their  minds  to  the  idea  of  retreating  by 
little  and  littfe  to  Genoa,  a  plan  which  was 
carried  into  Complete  execution,  after  daily 
fighting,  on  the  20th  pf  April.  The  kind 
©f  war  carried  on  by  an  army  necessarily 
depends  on  the  force  which  it  possesses, 
ana  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed.  It 
lylas  tiatural  therefore  that 'generals  Melas 
and  Massena  should  pursue  opposite  sys« 
lems  of  operation.  The  object  of  Massena, 
continually  in  action  with  an  army  superior 
in  ndmbers,  was  to  divide  the  enemy  by 
marching  his  own  ti-oops  in  two  columns. 
It  was  contrived  that  these  columns  should 
not  be  equal  in  strength.  The  one  weaker 
than  the  other,  made  it  its  chief  business 
to  manoeuvre  as  much  as  possible  so  as 
to  t^ccupy  the  enemy  without  attacking 
hira  or  waiting  to  receive  an  attack,  unlcBi  ^ 


it  was  unavoidable :  the  other  and  iSae 
stronger  column,  endeavored  to  keep  up 
the  tone  of  offensive  operations,  by  bearing: 
in  favorable  circumstances  its  whole  and 
undivided  force  on  the  different  divisiona 
of  the  enemy,  and  beating  their  different 
corps  in  succession. 

The  A  ustrians  on  the  contrary,  being  able 
to  divide  without  too  much  weakening 
themselves  ^studied  on  every  occasion  to 
surround  the  French,  and  never  met  them 
without  attempting  an  attack.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  opposite  plans  were 
mortifying  to  the  Austrians^  repulsed  and 
bafiied  by  an  inferior  array,  but  were 
highly  destructive  to  the  French  who  could 
little  spare  the  soldiers  slain,  disabled,  and 
taken  prisoners,  in  a  series  of  arduous  en^ 
counters.  The  republicans  with  difficulty 
fell  back  to  Genoa,  the  Austrians  being 
several  times  on  the  point  of  cutting  off 
their  retreat.  During  this  succession  o( 
events  the  right  of  the  army  of  Genoa  under 
general  Miolis  had  tried  the  same  kind  of 
vvarfare  and  received  orders  at  last  to  fall 
back  to  Genoa.  - 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteen  days  that  the 
defence  was  maintained,  Massena  having 
lost  one  third  of  his  men,  could  not  dis- 
semble tiiat  be  had  nothing  more  to  expect 
from  the  force  of  his  arms.  He  therefore 
began  to  fortify  himself  in  his  positions,  to 
explore  farther  resources  of  subsistence, 
and  to  exercise  the  most  severe  economy 
in  the  use  of  those  which  yet  remained.  By 
means  of  some  small  vessels,  which  the 
army  bad  been  able  to  retain,  notwith- 
standing the  vigilance  of  the  English  fleet, 
he  sent  letters  to  Corsica  to  general  Suchet^ 
and  to  Marseilles.  Severa'  officers  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Suchet,  and  to  the  first 
consul,  vrith  an  account  of  his  isituation^ 
were  taken  by  the  en^my.  In  the  mean 
time,  Massena  became  acquainted  with  the 
march  of  the  army  of  reserve,  under  Buona-* 
parte.  He  was  not  less  encouraged  by 
the  courage  of  his  troops.  There  was 
not  a  day  that  passed  without  skirmishing 
between  advanced  posts,  in  forced  recon- 
noitrings, and  efforts  to  penetrate  within 
tiie  positions  of  the  besieged  army^. 

Oi^  the  30th  of  Aprils  the   Austrians^ 
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Vfho  byihi8  time  liad  carried  the  post  ot 
I>eux  Freres  and  fort  Qaezzi,  blockaded 
Fort  Diamanty  and  commanded  the  works 
of  Fort  Eperon.  In  this  posture  of  aflfairs^ 
Masseua,  perceiving  that  tbey  had  in  view 
to  take  the  post  of  la  Madona  del  Monte, 
from  whence  they  might  drive  the  French 
from  Alboro,  the  only  point  from  which 
they  would  be  able  to  bombard  Genoa, 
he  formed  a  resolution  to  make  a  last  effort 
with  his  corps  of  reserve,  which  had  not 
yet  been  brought  iuto  serious  action,  and 
to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  most 
advanced  positions.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  a  series  of  ^ 
bloody  actions,  desperate  and  obstinate, 
and  loss  on  both  sides  ;  insomuch,  that . 
the  combatant*  being  too  near  each  other 
to  make  use  of  musketry,  had  recourse 
to  their  bayonets^  the  butt  ends  of  their 
muskets,  and  even  to  stones.  The  loss 
in  killed,  on  both  sides,  was  great.  Th^^ 
French  made  a  great  number  of  prisoners^ 
even  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands, 
stndtook  all  the  scaling-ladders  destineo 
for  the  escalade  of  Genoa,  and  the  forts 
adjacent.  The  scaling-ladders  were  so 
formed  as  to  admit  of  three  men  abreast* 
They  were  burned  by  the  French  m  tiie 
night.  General  Soult  ^carrie<l  the  post  of 
Deiac  FrereSy  and  the  rout  of  the  Austrians 
tvas  complete.  The  situation  of  the  Aus- 
trian prisoners  in  Genoa  was  dreadful. 
The  French  suffered  extreme  privations 
themselves  :  their  prisoners,  after  attempt-*, 
ing  to  prolong  life  by  eating  their  shoes 
and  knapsacks,  died  of  hunger. 

This  day,  the  most  memorable  m  the 
siege,  the  victory,  v*hich  was  so  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  the  French,  only  served  to 
hasten  its  conclusion.  Such  combats,  so 
destructive  to  both  parties,  added  to  tlie 
miseries  of  the  French  and  Genoese,  by 
the  increase  of  prisoners  virithout  an  in- 
crease of  provisions.  The  army  of  Buo- 
naparte was  yet  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  Massena  before  the 
last  of  Ins  soldiers  should  have  perished 
with  hunger.  In  the  sorties,  which  he 
made  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May, 
lie  lost  a  great  many  of  his  officers,  and 


among  these  some  of  thd  geqerals  of  his, 
atafli^  in  killed  and  severely  wounded. 

The  city   of  Savona  had  surrendered 
tor  the  Austriaiur  on  the  15  th  of  May.    The. 
Bnglish  fleet  began  now  to  bombard  Ge*l 
noa  every    ntght.       The  populace,  par* 
ticularly  the  .women,  running  about  the 
streets,  set  up  frightful   cries  for  peace. 
And  a  general  insurrection  of.  the  people, 
of  Genoa  against  the  French,  would  have 
ensued^  if  theeffortifs  pf  the  French  soldiers, 
to  restrain  it,  had  not  been  seconded  by  a. 
number  of   individuals    among  the    inha* 
bitants.     The  illusions  of   hope   at   last) 
vanished*  There  was  no  longer  the  smalfest 
expectation  that  the  succours  so  long  look*' 
ed  for  would  come.^  ip  time.      The  pro* 
visions  were  entirely  exhausted  ;  even.the: 
last  horses  and   dogs  were  nearly  con-^ 
sumed,   when  general  Massena    received 
a  letter  from  general  Melas,  inviting  him. 
to  an  interview  with  lord  Keith,  and  the, 
generals  Otto  and  St.  Julian,  who  offered 
him  a  capitulation  on  the  most  honorable 
terms.    To  this  first  overture,  he  replied,^ 
that  he  would  consider  of  it ;   though  he 
had,  in  truth,  nothing  farther  to  consider* 
The  day  after,  he  received  another  mes- 
sage with  the  same  terms.     He  then  sent 
theadjutant^general  Audreaux,  under  pjre-* 
tence  of   some    business  relating  to  tbe 
prisoners,  to  Rivoli,  to  receive   the    pro* 
posals  of  the  enemy,  and  to  enter,  without 
any  farther  delay,  into  a  negotiation  tot 
peace. 

The  first  article  of  capitulation  proposed 
by  the  allies,  was,  that  the  army  should 
return  to  France,  but  that  the  general 
should  remain  prisoner  of  war.—**  You, 
sir,"  said  lord  Keith  to  Massena,  '*  are 
worth  20,000  men."  But  Massena  said^ 
''  that  no  negotiation  would  be  gone  into; 
if  the  word  capitulation  was  to  be  made 
use  of."  On  the  4th  of  June  the  allied 
generals,  having  departed  from  their  first 
proposal,  resumed  the  negotiations.  <  In 
the  mean  time,  while  this  was  going  on, 
the  city  of  Genoa,  containing  a  population 
of  160,000  souls,  though  a  prey  to  all  the 
horrors  of  famine,  remained  quiet.  A 
great  number  ef  old  people,  women  and « 
3  M^ 
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i^hfldren,  reduced  to  Ibe  necefsity  of  at^ 
tempting  to  sustain  natare  by  herbs,  roots, 
and  impure  animaki,  died  of  disease  or 
iuaaitioii.  Tbis  melancbofjr  pictare  was' 
often  exiiibited  to  view  by  the  risit^  8tin« 
MoChers  were  often  found  dead  with  hnnjj^^: 
and  children  at  the  breast  atso  dead^  or  dying. 

O&tii^.tday,  the  4thofJune»  the  prtn- 
eipal  articles  for  the  evacnation  of  Qenoa 
were  agreed  on  bet^reen  theFrench  adjutant- 
general  Attdreaux  on  the  one  part,  and 
najor*generai  Rest,  a  staff  ofljkef  in  the 
imperiat  serrice,  with  the  English  cap* 
tain  Rivefa,  on  the  other.  And  it  was 
•ettled  that  the  chtefii  of  the  opposite  armies 
ichould  meet  on  the  day  after,  oeii^  the  5th 
4$r  June,  for  signing  a  definitive  treaty.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day  a 
Conference  was  held  by  the  opposite  parties, 
in  a  small  chapel,  which  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  of  Cornegliano,  and 
l^tween  the  posts  of  the  Austrians  and 
tixe  French.  Here  lord  Keith,  commander 
of  the  combined  naval  forces  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, general  Otto,  commander  of  the 
lAockade  of  Genoa,  with  general  St.  Julian, 
who  was  charged  with  the  political  part 
of  the  negotiation,  were  met  by  general 
Massena,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army  in  ftaly.  Each  of  these  parties  was 
accomj^anied  by  only  two  or  three  gentle* 
ineti. 

In  this  conference  Massena  displayed 
nneh  finesse,  tinder  the  eloke  of  an  ap- 
parent ^iety,  which  formed  a  complete  con* 
trast  with  the  gravity  of  the  other  contract- 
ing party,  and  was  attended  with  this 
advantage/  that  it  did  not  look  as  if  he 


were  greatly  alartaed  for  the  situa^^i^n  of,hia, 
army.    And  it  is  owing  to  that  ease  and 
gaiety  of  manner  that  he  ultimately  obtam- 
ed  all  which  be  demanded.    A  degree  of. 
misuaderstaadii^  had  taken  place  between 
the  English  as  individuals   and   tlie  Aus- 
trians,  the  former  reproaching   tlie  latter 
with  the  great  length  to  which  the  siege 
had  been  protracted*    Massena  endeavor- 
ed  to  take   advantage  of   this,    want    of 
liarmony  by  flattering    the   pride  of  one 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  other.     Lord 
lieith  disclaimed   all*  hard  conditions,  ob- 
serving to  Maasena;  ''  General,  the  defence, 
^ou  have  made  has  been  so  heroic,  that  it| 
IS  impossible  to  refuse  you  Any  thing  you  ^ 
ask :"  and  to  the  surprise  of  Europe,  the 
right  wing  of  tive   French  army  chaiged 
with  the  defence  of  Genoa,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief with  his   staff,  were  per- 
mitted, by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  to 
leave  Genoa  with  their  arms  and  baggage 
and  to  rejoin  the  cent  re, of  t/te  French  armjf 
b;^  land.    The  same  liberty   wa^  granted 
to  8100  men,   who  obtained  permission  to 
enter  France  by  Nice ;  the  rest  were  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  Antibes  and  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  provisions.    Passports 
were  granted  to  the  Genoese  patriots.    The 
Austrians  took  possession  of  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  the  English  of  the  entrance 
into    the  harbor.    French    commissioners 
remained  at  Genoa,  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  the  articles  which  related   to  the 
siok  and  the  hospitals ;  and  Massena  was 
allowed  to  send  a  courier  with  a  passport 
to  Buonaparte,  to  annouuce    the   evacu- 
ation of  the  city« 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 


Campaigns  of  1800  on  the  Rhine  omI  in  Italy — Activity  and  Intelligence  0/  Buonaparte 
— Dexterity  and  Enterprise  of  Morenu — Btwnaparte  hastens  from  Paris.  Passee 
the  Alps,  and  gains  the  Battle  of  Marengo — Its  h^uence  an  the  Hopes  and  Opinions 
of  the  French  People. 


1HAVE  already  observed  that  general 
lV([oreau  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
nmod  of  the  French  troops  composing;  the 
mr.my  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  been  f6rmed 
|>y  the  junction  of  the  armien  of  the  Rhine 
aud  the  Danube.  That  general  arrived 
at  the  latter  end  of  January  at  Basle, 
Inhere  he  egtablished  his  head-quarters. 
The  army  having  been  considerably  rein- 
forced since  tlie  close  of  the  lasi  campaign, 
ivas  not  less  formidable  from  its  numbers, 
than  from  the  excellence  of  the  troops  of 
.Mrhich  it  was  composed.  The  most  bril« 
liant  results  were  expected  from  the  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  the  government  in  provi- 
ding for  the  comfort  of  the  troops,  abandon- 
ed as  they  had  been  to  all  the  extremities 
of  want ;  from  the  skill  displayed  in  their 
military  oi^anization ;  and  above  all  from 
the  appointment  of  the  ^*  great  and  beloved" 
Moreau  to  the  chief  command. 

On  the  other  hand  the  departure  of  the 
Russians  had  recluced  the  Austrian  army 
to  its  native  strength,  and  restored  the  op- 
posing numbers  to  some  appearance  of 
equality^  The  coalition  it  is  true  had  sup- 
plied .some  part  of  the  deficiency  occasioned 
by  the  departure  of  its  allies,  by  the  march 
of  10,000  Bavarian  troops  and  of  the  corps 
of  Conde,  both  in  the  pay  of  England. 
The  English  party  at  Vienna  having  ob- 
tained by  their  intrigues  the  recal  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  the  only  general  who 
was  worthy  to  oppose  Moreau,  the  com- 


mand of  the  Austrian  army  was  confided 
to  general  Kray  who  had  been  advan- 
tageously distinguished  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  campaign  in  Italy.  The  main 
armies  opposed  were  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber, and  the  following  was  their  respective 
situations  at  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities. 

The  right  wing. of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
under  the  command  of  Lecoorbe  coob^ 
posed  of  the  remains  of  the  late  army  of 
the  Danube,  was  arranged  in  three  divisions 
with  a  reserve.  It  amounted  to  38,000 
combatants  independent  of  some  battalions 
destined  to  form  under  the  orders  of 
general  Moncey,  the  left  wing  of  the  armj 
of  reserve  which  was  intended  to  penetrate 
into  Italy  by  the  St.  Gothard.  It  occupied 
all  the  eastern  and  northern  frontier  of 
Switzerland,  and  bordered  the  course  of 
the  Rhine  frpm  its  sources  to  its  junction 
with  the  Aar.  It  was  opposed  to  all  the 
Austrian  troops  posted  in  the  Grisons  and 
the  Voralbei^  under  the  orders  of  tha 
prince  de  Reuss,  besides  a  portion  of 
kray's  left  wing  stationed  along  the  Rhine 
between  the  lake  of  Constance  and  the 
Wutach,  atid  which  had  strong  reserves  at 
Singen  and  at  Stockach,  under  the  orders 
of  general  Sporch. 

General  Moreau  commanded  in  person 
the  centre,  or  reserve,  which,  composed  ol 
three  divisions,  was  assembled  at  Basle  and 
in  its  vicinity,  to  the  amount  of  30,000  men. 
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It  was  opposed  by  the  centre  of  general 
Kray,  placed  at  Donaweschingen. 

The  thiiHl  corps  d'Armee,.  under  tlie 
orders  of  St.  Cyr,  to  the  number  of  from 
15,000  to  20,000  men,  was  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Brisach,  It 
was  opposed  to  that  portion  of  the  forces 
of  Kray  which  occupied  Fribourg,  border- 
ing the  course  of  the  Rhine,  iu  the  Brisgau. 

The  corps  of  general  St.  Susannc,  form-' 
ing  the  left  wing,  and  the  weakest  in  num- 
ber, occupied  Kehl,  Strasburg,  and  the 
^environs.  He  commanded  a  body  of  5000 
«nen  placed  at*  Offenburg,  and  all  the 
troops  collected  in  the  valley  of  Kiutzig, 
and  on  the  ehain  of  Knubis. 

The  total  effective  force  therefore  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  could  not  amount  to 
lass  than  95,000  men  ;  and  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  without  computing  the  corps  of 
the  lower  Rhine  now  posted  on  the  Mein, 
'Were  equal  in  number:  but  possessing  the 
centi^al  position  of  Donaweschingen,  with 
the  body  of  his*  troops,  general  Kray  was 
enabled  to  act  as  he  thought  fit  on  the  left 
or  the  right,  along  the  chord  of  the  great 
arch  which  is  formed  by  the  meanderings 
ef  tlie  Rhine  in  its  course  to  Basle.  His 
position  was  such  ais  enabled  him  from  the 
chord  of  the  arch,  to  command  it8  circum- 
ference, and  consequently  his  movements 
against  the  two  extremities  of  the  French 
Ihie^  became  infinitely  more  rapid,  than 
those  whicb  the  enemy  were  able  to  execute 
ou  the  Austrian  wings* 

The  intention  of  Moreau  to  assume  an 
offensive  attitude  notwithstanding  the  ol> 
stacles  presented  by  his  position  to  the 
vinion  of  his  troops  were  successively  deve- 
loped by  the  movements  of  the  arnly,  and 
snore  particularly  by  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  part  of  the  right  wing. 

The  only  points  at  which  the  republicans 
couid  hope  to  repass  the  Rhine,  were  the 
oridges  of  Basle,  of  Brisach,  and  of  KehL 
It  was  the  intention  of  Moreau  by  his 
manceuvres  to  the  right,  to  collect  hi^  army 
before  Schaffhausen,  and  to  advance  into 
Suabia  by  the  shortest  rout,  supporting 
bis  left  by  4;he  Danube.  Aware  that  in 
effecting  this  object,  his  detached  corps 
would  be  exposed  to  many  painful  marches 


in  their  endeavors  to  avoid  the   doub(fuI 
conflicts,  which  the  central  position  of  tiie 
Austritfus    at    Donawe^thwingen    wouf9'« 
enable  them  to  challenge ;  Moredu  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  \ 
pretended  demonstrations,  and  to  seduce    ^. 
general  Kray  into  the  commission  of  an 
erroneous  movement*   which  might  enable 
the  French  to  reassemble  and  concentrate 
their  forces  before  the  enemy  should  re- 
cover from  his  surprise. 

With  this  design  the  right  wing  under 
Yandamme,  made  some  movements  towards 
the  Reinthal,  and  dispatched  some  useless 
boats  to  Roschach,  as  if  with  an  intention 
to  pass  the  Rhine  above  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, but  in  reality  with  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  retain  the  right  wing  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  Voralberg  and  the 
Grisons.  To  the  left  the  corps  of  St. 
Susanne  was  intended  to  take  a  position 
in  front  of  Kehl,  while  the  corps  of  St,  Cyr 
passuig  the  Rhine  at  Brisach  advanced 
towards  Waldkirch.  The  third  division 
of  the  centre  commanded  by  general  Riche* 
pause  was  at  the  sam^  time  to  bear  upon 
iSL  Blaise*  ami  to  march  to  the  left  after 
passing  the  Rhine  at  Basle :  and  still  fur- 
ther to  deceive  the  enemy^  the  general's  head 
quarters  were  removed  from  that  city  to 
Colmar,  while  Lecourbe  established  .  f,^^ 
his  own  at  St  Gall.  ^'^^^• 

Such  were  the  combinations  by  which 
Moreau  endeavored  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  ttf  the  two  wings  of  his 
position,  presuming  that  by  this  artifice  he 
might  induce  him  to  leave  his  centre  un- 
protected between  the  lake  of  Constance 
and  the  Brisgau>  and  thus  present  an  op- 
portunity to  the  French  divisions  to  sur- 
UK>unt  in  separate  bodies  the  numerous 
defiles,  and  reunite  in  safety.  These  and 
other  subordinate  dispositions  were  crown* 
ed  with  the  most  complete  success.  The 
French  array  on  the  26th  of  April  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  four  great  divisions  under  the 
respective  commands  of  general  St.  Su- 
sanne general  $L  Cyr,  general  Moreau^ 
and  general  Lecourbe.  The  division  uiider 
general  St.  Susanne  advanced  toOffenburg» 
while  general  St.  Cyr  who  had  crossed  the 
XihiueatOld  Brisach  advanced  at  Fribourg* 
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The  manoetivres  of  St.  Cyr  seemed  to 
jadicate  an  intention  to  form  a  junction 
Mrith  St.  Susanne,  and  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  Moreau,  to  }>enetrate  through 
the  Black  mountains  by  the  valley  of 
Kintzig  toward9  Donaweschingen.  Th^ 
movement  of  general  Susanne,  however, 
^as  only  a  feint,  for  he  received  orders  on.' 
the  S7th,  to  remove  from  Offenburgh  to 
Kehl,  and,  proceeding  upwards  from  thence^ 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  forced^ 
inarches,  he  arrived  at  Fribourg  on  the' 
90th  of  April.  General  St.  Cyr,  who  had 
reached  Fribourg  without  loosing  a  man, 
pursued  in  the  mean  time  that  course  of 
inarch  which  was  necessary  to  form  the 
junction  of  the  whole  army  between  Schwet* 
lingen  and  Scbaffhausen,  heskv  the  lake 
of  Constance.  The  division  under  the 
inmiediate  command  of  Moreau^  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Basle,  and  proceeded  without 
any  censiderable  opposition,  to  the  place 
4if  g;eneral  rendezvous.  General  Lecourbe 
crossed  the  Rhine  between  Schaflfhausen 
and  Stein  ;  and,  after)  some  fighting  and 
the  capture  of  many  prisoners,  the  whole 
army,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps 
under  general  St.  Susanne,  was  assembled 
at  Schaffbausen,  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  mar 
gazines  of  the  Austrians  were  at  Kampten, 
a  town  in  Upper  Suabia*  The  French 
general,  directing  his  march  to  that  point 
with  a  view  to  cut  off  general  Kr^y  from 
his  principal  depot,  drove  all  th^  Austrian 
advanced  posts  beforie  him,  and  advanced 
to  attack  the  imperialist^  at  Stockach. 

The  eonsequences  of  Moreau's  plan 
were  immediate.  General  Kray,  mis« 
taking  the  faint  of  Susanne  for  the  main 
attack,  concentrated  all  his  forces  at 
Donaweschingen,  at  a  moment  when, 
under  cover  of  that  feint,  Moreau  was 
enabled  to  cross  the .  Rhine  and  turn  the 
position  of  the  Austrian  army.  Abandon- 
ing the  angle  o/Suabia,  general  Kray  was 
now  red  need  to  the  necessity  of  leading 
or  destroying  his  stores  and  ammunition; 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  under  Susanne^ 
entered  Donaweschingen  on  the  3rd  of 
May^  and  contmued  to  press  forward  09 
the   Austrian    rear*  .The  /Qgitivea  fi^:^ 


deavored  to  establish  themselres  in  the 
lines  of  Stockach  and  Engen,  of  whicii, 
the  latter  were  commanded  by  Kray  in 
person.  He  was  attacked,  on  the  4lli, 
by  Moreau,  who,  in  repeated  charges,  lost 
a  number  of  men.  In  the  course  ^pf  these 
conflicts,  a  body  of  the  ^Austrian  artoy 
under  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  were  at- 
tacked in  their  rear  by  general  Susanne's 
division,  and  nearly  cut  off.  The  arch-* 
duke,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  that 
personal  bravery  which  distinguishes  th« 
princes  of  his  house.  By  the  most  ju« 
dicious  and  spirited  resistence,  he  was 
enabled  t#  join  the  main  army.  General 
Kray  maintained  his  post,  prevented  th^ 
enemy  from  making  any  great  impressioup 
and  kept  the  field  during  the  night.  But 
at  day-break  he  thought  it  prudent  tq 
commence  a  retreat,  which  he  had  con- 
tinued to  the  length  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
when  he  was  again  attacked  on  the  5th, 
at  Moskirk,  by  the  indefeiti^ble  Moreau ; 
of  whom  it  was  the  leadmg  maxim  to 
hang  on  and  harass  the  enemy  at  tevery 
turn,  and  in  every  fortune,  and  to  give 
him  no  respite  for  the  formation  or  execv* 
tion  of  new  design^.  Being  ably  assisted 
by  Lecourbe,  he  made  some  impression 
on  the  Austrian  battalions,  but,  though 
superior  in  number,  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  renew  the  combat.  Mr.  VVickham,  the 
British  narrator  of  these  engagements, 
affirms  that  no  prisoners  were  made  on 
either  side  :  the  statement  of  Moreau  esti* 
mates  the  number  taken  from  the  enemy  at 
more  than  10,000. 

The  Austrians,  in  their  retreat  from 
Moskirk,  were  pursued  by  a  division  of  the 
French  under  general  Ney,  whp  took  1500 
prisoners. 

The  position  now  occupied  by  the 
French,  enabled  them  to  detach  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  lake  of  Constance.  They  could 
also  intercept  Kray's  communications  with 
the  prince  of  Reuss  at  Lindau,  and  general 
Hiller  in  the  Orisons.  The  marshal  there* 
fore  perceived  the  necessity  of  changing 
thf  hue  of  his  retreat.  By  crossing  the 
Danube  at  Sigmaringeo,  he  bad  left  it  la 
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the  enetny'9  power  to  reach.  CJlm  before  far  as  the  Lech,  wasi  in  a  condition  to  de- 
liim,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  remaining  tach  general  Lorge  with  a  strong  corps 
magazines,  and  of  his  entrenched  camp  to  reinforce  general  Moncey,  who  was  to 
near  that  city.  By  forced  marches  he  penetrate  by  mount  St.  Gothard  into  Italy, 
jgained  the  line  of  the  Riss,  and  occnpied  After  so  many  rapid  marches  and  engage- 
the  lines  in  front  of  it.  The  French  centre  ments,  both  armies  found  it  necessary  to 
and  reserve  advanced  in  this  direction  on  take  ^ome  repose  ;  and  Morean  employed 
the  9th,  and  on  their  march  fell  in  with  the  the  interval  in  levying  contributions  fof 
imperialists.  Two  of  St.  Cyr's  divisions  the  support  of  his  troops.  His  line  ex- 
havJng  traversed  the  woods,  drove  them  tended  from  Erbach  to  WetMenhom  and 
into  a  deep  ravine  formed  by  the  river,  Krumbach,  and  that  orgeneral  Kray  from 
imd  penetrated  as  far  as  Biberach.  Ulra  to  Guntsburg,  while  a  corps  of  im- 
General  Richepause's  division  of  the  re*  penal  cavalry  stationed  at  Mildenheim,. 
serye  was*  obliged  to  snstain  a  violent  can-  maintained  a  cit^uitous  and  uncertain 
nonade  for  four  hours ;  but  he  succeeded  intercourse  with  prince  Reuss  at  Renti. 
in  obtaining  possession  of  tlve  fort  which  Moreau  now  environed  Ulm  in  the  hope 
commanded  the  town,  while  his  cavalry  of  carrying  it  by  storm;  but  he  %oon  re- 
formed in  the  enemy's  rear.  In  couse*  noanoed  that  design,  as  the  city  aflbtded 
nuence  of  this  unfortunate  event,  the  to  thi  enemy  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
Austrians  retii*ed,  leaving,  according  to  the  posts  in  Gertmtny.  By  occupying  stations 
French  accounts,  2000  dead,  and  8000  on  both  sides  the  Danube,  and  in  a  line 
prisoners.  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  he  would  ex- 

The  right  wing  was  now  at  liberty  to  pose  both  sections  of  his  army  to  the  at-* 

feict  against  Bregentz  and    the  Tyrolean  tempts  of  marshal  Kray,  whose  concen- 

frontier.      Lecourbe,  however,   continued  traied  force  could  actwitii  readiness  against 

to  press  forward  to  Memmingen,  and  on  either.      The  imperialists  indeed  availed 

the  llth,  forced  the  imperialists  to  aban*^  therosefyes  of  this  circumstance,  to  make 

don  it.     In  the  late    obstinate   and  san«  ^  Tigorons  sAlly  from   Ulm  against  Su- 

guinary  actions,  general  Kray  had   con«  saivne's  division,  which  furmed  the  French 

tested  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  utmost  left  wing.     This  general  Was  at  first  driven 

resolution,  so  that  the  reads  and  fields  of  from  his  ground ;   but,  on  the  arrival  of 

battle  were  covered  and  choked  with  the  general  Oolland  with  the  reserve,  the  ene* 

dying  and  the  dead.      After  the  loss  of  niy    were    repulsed.      Soon    afterwards, 

Memmingen,  he  retired  to   Mindelheim;  Moreau   withdrew    his    troops   from   tho 

but,  instead  of  crossing  the  Lech,  which,  Blauthal  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube^ 

from   the  excessive  drought,  was  at   this  and  destroyed  all  the  bridges  on  the  river, 

time  too  low  to  present  any  obstacle  to  He  took  a  position  with  his  left  wing  on 

the  French,  he  turned  off  to  liis  entrenched  the  Hiller,  and  his  right  leaning  towards 

camp  at  Pfuel,  half  a  league  from  Ulm.  Augsburg;  thus  preventing  all  communi^a* 

In  the  mean  time  tlie  left  of  the  French  tion  between  the  imperiaV  armies,  while  ho 

marched  alon^  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube^  enabled  Lecourbe   to  presa  on  generals 

as  far  as  Ehingen,   in  order  to  interrupt  Jellacrich  and  Auflfenburg,  in  the  Grison* 

the  communication  of  generals  Kray,  and  country.     On  the   28th,   the  left  of  the 

8ztarry,  and    Morean,  drew    closer  his  French    right   entered    Augsburg,    from 

blockade  of  Ulm,  in  accompUshfng  which  whence  they  poshed  on  to  ebtaio  poises* 

object  he  had  several  severe  encounters  sion  of  the  important  post  of  Friedbercj 

with  the  enemy.  had  the  defiles  leading  to  Landshut    ft 

On  the  side  of  Switterhmd^  the  Ami^  was  thointention  of  Mojpeau,  by  diversiont 

trians  evacuated  Lindau,  Brq^enta^  Feld*  on  diflerent  points,  to  draw  the  Austrians^ 

kirch,  Coire,  and  all  the  Orisons.  ^   Lt^  if  possible,  from  their  iotrenchmmtd,  to 

toorbe  having  now  cleared  his  r^t   as  m  sitMti^ft  adopted  limr  general  action^ 
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and  his  pfams  wen  regarded  ky  tlfe  Aua* 
trian  general  as  of  iio  menaeing  a  nature, 
that  he  resolved  to  haaard  an  engagement 
m  order  to  arrest  the  incarsinins  of  his 
antagonists  into  the  Bavarian  states. 

After  several  movementa  and  manoenvres 
on  both  sides,  narshal  Kray  collected 
abont  40,000  men  between  lllerberg  and 
Weissenhdm  ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
attacked  general  Riehepome's  divisioh, 
postefd  on  the  left  of  the  Hilier.  Moreaa, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  occurrence, 
gave  orders  to  Grenier  to  advance  with  the 
division  of  St.  Cyr,  to  the  support  of 
Richepanse,  by  the  bridge  of  KLilmentz^ 
General  Lecourbe,  who  had  fallen  bade 
towards  the  left  on  the  Wertach,  and  oc- 
cupied Angsbui^  and  Landsbei^  only  by 
detachments,  took  post  between  the  Gnntz 
and  the  Kamlach,  on  the  road  to  Baben- 
hausen,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
dehcuehis  from  Bui^u  and  Augsburg, 
and  occupy  Mindelheim.  The  corps  of 
reserve  supported  the  left  wing,  and  general 
Delmas  passed  the  Gantz  at  Babenhausen 
to  assist  Grenier,  while  the  division  of 
Decaen  filed  towards  that  town. 

The*  imperialists  adyaneed  in  five  ctf- 
lumns,  and  attacked  Richepanse  with  so 
much  hnpetuosity,  that  his  division  was 
separated  into  three  portions.  This  general 
had  been  directed  not  to  expose  his  left, 
but  to  lean  to  the  right,  in  order  to  defend 
the  bridges,  and  not  to  hazard  his  force 
hefore  he  was  certain  of  support.  While 
his  centre, ,  under  general  Sahue,  main* 
tained  a  very  unequal  contest,  general 
Neiz,  with  part  of  Grenier's  division,  ap* 
preached  by  the  bridge  of  Kilmentz  to  bis 
aid,  and,  uniting,  his  troops  with  those  of 
Sahue,  drove  the  enemy  as  far  as  Dieten- 
heim.  In  the  mean  time  an  Austrian 
column,  advancing  with  eight  pieces  of 
artillery  on  Kirberg,  where  a  strong  body 
of  Ney's  brigade  was  posted,  continued 
their  march  to  the  bridge  already  men- 
tioned. General  Ney  therefore  was  obliged 
to  draw  the  whole  of  his  troops  towards 
Kirberg,  which  he  attecked  and  carried 
OB  the  12th  of  June,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet :  the  enemy  losing  800  prisMieKs, 
and  abandoning  the  wlM^le  of  theif  artillei^. 

Vol.  u 


Tfaia  sQccesa  animated    the    drvisiotf  of 
RicliepaQse  to  attack,  in  its  turn,  with  sa  ^ 
much  boldness   and  decision,  as    to   re-^ 
pulse  the  imperialists  with  very  consider-^ 
able  losa.  . 

Daring  the  occurrence  of  these  events^ 
the  plan  of  co-operation  between  Buona*^ 
parte  and  Moreau  began  to  be  clearly  de- 
veloped. While  Moreau  still  made  a  shew 
of  directii^  the  main  force  of  his  array  to> 
the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
he  began  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  to^ 
wards  the  lake  of  Constance,  whither  he 
afterwards  withdrew  with  the  main  body, 
with  an  intention  to  remain  on  the  der 
fensive,  and  favor  as  much  as  possible  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  in  Italy. 
.  The  splendid  successes  of  Moreau  ena* 
bled  Buonaparte  to  prosecute  his  original 
design,  and  to  send  the  army  of  reserve  int(> 
Italy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May,  the 
first  consul  set  out  from  Paris  to  Dijon,, 
where  he  arrived  the  next  mornii^,,  being^ 
only  twenty-five  hours  on  his  journey. 
His  abode  in  the  capital,  after  his  intention 
of  assuming  the  command  had  been  an-^ 
nounced,  materially  contributed  to  con-^. 
firm  the  delusive  security  of  the  eneraj^ 
Several  divisions  of  his  army  had  already 
defiled  by  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Vilio- 
neuve,  on  their  rout  to  Italy.  He  himself 
reached  Geneva,  three  hundred  miles  fron^ 
Paris,  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  13th,  reviewed 
his  advanced  guards  which  began  its  march 
on  the  same  day  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,, 
the  same  mountain,  according  to  the  by- 

e ^thesis  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  from  which 
annibal  first  beheld  the  plains  of  Italy.. 
On  the  16!th,  genera)  Laanes  arriyed  with« 
the  van  at  Aosta,  having  in  >  threjt  days* 
travelled  eighty  miles  across  lofty  moun- 
tains. After  a  few  slight  skirmishes,  he 
proceeded  by  Chatillon  against  the  fort  of 

.  Bard.  Bv  the  20tb,  all  the  columns  of 
the  army  bad  passed  mount  St*  Bernara,. 
their  progress,  and  that  of  the  artillery,, 
being  much  impeded  by  the  snow  and  the 
steepness  of  the  asoeqt. .  The  troops  were 
qompelledf  \q  march  m   this   ^angeroui^^ 

:  j#ttroey,  one  by  one,,  iu;  each  other's  foot-^ 
steps,  li|(.e  aa  army  b(  luflians,  as .  th:^ 
3ii 
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tmafttet  deviation  alight  ha^e  pi^ecfpitated 
the  wandehet*   and    his  honh   into  boim 
hfdedos  abys^^  .Trees  were  hollowed  for 
the  reception  of  tite  cannon  ;    and,  while 
one  half  of  a  battalion  carried  their  ao- 
coatrements  and  baggage,   and    those  of 
their  comrades,    with  provisions    for  fiv^ 
days>   the  other  half  were   emjlloyed  in 
dragging  a  single;   field-piece.      The  am** 
munition  was  put  into  boxes  of  fir  and 
carried  by  mutes.    When  the  head  of  the 
file  baited,  -  the  soldiers    appeased  theit 
btmger  and  thirst  with   biscuits   steeped 
in  melted  snow,  and  begniled  their  labors 
with  tiational  songs.     In  descending,  tHe 
whole  army,  but  particularly  the  cavalry^ 
ex|)erienced  the  most  imminent  perfl  from 
their  slippery  and  uncertain  footing,  and 
the  numberless  crevices  formed   by    the 
liqueiaction  of    the    snow.      Buonaparte 
accompanied  the  infantry  on  foot,  and  at 
one  time  was  obliged  to  aiide  on  his  breach 
«dowii  a^  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  fol- 
lowed by  his  aides-de-camp,  Dui^e,  Ma- 
foi,   and   Merlin.      By    the   indefktigable 
labors  ctf  the   troops,  and  the  ingenious 
contrivances  of  -general    Marmont,  com- 
tnafader  of  the  artillery,  and  the  i^everal 
engineers,  every  difficulty  was  at  length 
surmopnted ;    and,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
the  vanguard  of  the  army  retiched  Aofi^a. 
This  place  was  garrisotied  by  a  Hnngariati 
tiattalion,  which,  affter  some  loss^  evacuated 
the  place  ;  and  a  depotation  of  tb«  inhabi- 
tants waited  on  the  consul  to  sutrender^ 
•it    The.vanguatd  next  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  OfaatilYori,  from  the  bridge  df 
vrhi(^   fortress,    built    over  ii  precipice, 
the  AAstrfans  were  driven  With  consider- 
able loss,  and  shut  irtiemselves  up  in  the 
lort   de    Bard,    which,    situated    amidst 
^taggy  rocks,    stopped  the    progvess    of 
the  wfeole  annjr ;  and,  if  it  could  not  have 
been  reduced  in  four  days,  every  soldier 
must   have    perished  of    hunger.       Had 
general  Melas  foreseen  this  obstacle,  he 
tnight  have  frustrated  the  success  of  Buo- 
naparte's  expedition.     It  was  garrisoned 
by  500  men,  with  14  cannon,  and  coo- 
stdered  l^j  the  ^enemy  as  a&  insamioinit- 
able  barrier^  having  been  so  constroeled 
hy  art  and  fofo»ed%  tmtmt%,  as  to  coai- 


raand  Ibe  entrMce*  of  Piedmonti  at  a 
point  where  the  approach  of  two  maun* 
tains  narrows  the  breadth  of  the  valley 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  kpU  Between 
the  two  monntatna  runs  the  Pona,  a  deefiw 
rapid,  and  dangeraua  riv^r,  touching  the 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Bard, 
and  having  its  other  bank  covered  wifh/ 
hjffh  racks  Joaccesmble  to  man^  It  wa% 
n^essary,'  however*  lo  purry  the  fort,  or 
tO'  endeavor  to  ovoid  it  by  finding,  anotiiw 
passage.  Three  companies,  of  grenadiers 
having  eiieeted  a  lodgment  in  the  suburbsi, 
were  joined  at  midnighl  by  several  ad- 
ditional troops;  after  which,  the  whole 
party,  passing  sileatlv  QP^r  the  scattered 
pieces  of  rock,  reaohfd  the :  pfilisadoes^ 
and  scaled  them  amldat  a  ^shower  of  baUs. 
Continuing  to  advaaqe  with  the  same 
audacity^  they  Ibrood  the  enemy  from 
work  to  work,  and  oompelled.  tbem  to 
retire  in  disorder  within  the  castle.  ^  The 
garrimo  kept  up*  an  inceaaant  and  dread- 
ful discharge  of  caniater  and  grape-«hot, 
at  the  same  time  rolliag  down  masses  of 
^Moaefroni  the  top  of  tlie  parapet.  Many 
of  the  assailants  were  crushed*  to  death, 
bat  a  greater  nomber  were  killed«  by  the 
artillery.  Intrepidit;y  could  do  -no  more. 
To  proeeed  was  itApi:acticabie»  and  the 
grenadiers  were  ^dbliged  to  abandon  their 
enterprise. 

.  This  repulse  determined  the  consul  to 
attempt  the  discovery  of  another  passage, 
and  a  %i^ay  was  found  on  the  summit  of 
•  the  rock  Albaredo.  The  soldiers,  impa- 
tient of  delay,  notwithstanding  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent,  carried  ou  their  shoulders 
a  four  pounder,  to  the  peak  of  a  rock 
commanding  the  enemy's  battery,  while 
the  carriages  at  every  risk,  and  notwith- 
standing the  recent  failure,  were  conveyed 
through  the  suburb.  At  ni^t,  the  ord- 
nance and  ammunition  tumt^rils,  eacli 
having  ita  carriage-wheels  twisted  with 
hay-bands  to  deaden  th^  sound,  and, 
drawn  by  SO  aien  baraesafd  in  a^  linm, 
began  to  move  through  theatre(?ts  of  Bard, 
but  with  consideraUe  loss.  Xo  the  ao^ii 
time  a  party  of  soldiers,  having  ^conveyed 
a  canaon  iuto  the  lofty  belfry  of  a  church 
}a  die  saibailia,  ^iterefpabl^;  ik^  4«atroy 
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1k€  lower  'of  tbd  priodpid  gate.  Thi(» 
iBCtdent  no  oiaraied  the  gftrrisan  'that 
ifimrfttl  of  an  atsault  they  surreDdered  pri- 
eonera  of  war,  tfaas  opening  a  passage  to 
the  reptiblican'army,  who  arrived  without 
Inrdier  mMrruption  at  Ivrea,  already  in  the 
pMseaaioo  of  general  Boudel.  Two  tkou^ 
mmd  imperialistd,  whom  the  Friench  had 
driven  before  them,  were  posted  at  Ro^ 
ata^;iMi;  and  thepe  had  been  joined  %jr 
fifur  thoiftaad  more«  drawn  from  Tarin 
•ad  the  neighbouring  garrisons.  They 
eceiipied*  an  intrenched  position  covered 
by  the  rtrer.  On  the  a4th,  Lasnes  earned 
the  rede^ibts  and  eamp  with  the  bayonet, 
mod  pursued  the  enemy  towards  Turin. 
To  conceal  his  real  design  Buonaparte 
eaased  two  divisiona  to  menace  this 
place,  while  Lasnes  marched  to  the.  Chin- 
aeila  and  the  Po.  These  movements  led 
the  enemy  to  suppose,  that  he  wislied  to 
mtereep\  the  tmops  on  their  march  from 
Nice  to  Turin.  On  arriving  at  the  Chiu- 
eedla,  Lasnee  foond  an  Austrian  ccH'ps 
4K|>oh  the  k>ppbsite  bank,  in  great  f#rce, 
both  in  tnfiiAtry  and  cavalry.  But  not- 
Withifandfng  tlie  resistance  he  encountered, 
Jie  lin^d  his  passage,  defeated  (l)e  enemy 
•WithW^e  k>«8  of  MO  of  their  cavalry,  and 
penetrated  to*  Cbtvaseo.  In  this  action, 
-Che*  PrefichV  according  to  the  Vienna  Ga- 
zette, had  2500  killed  aiid  wounded,  and 
300  taken  prisoners. 

F)*om  the  apparent  direction  of  general 
Lasnes*  march,  theinmerial  oomtriand^r, 
-w?ib  hid  arrivc<l  at  Turin,  was  fed  to 
eirpect .  brs  -immediate  approach ;  but 
this  movement  wa'S  merely  a  feint..  Gene- 
ral Murat,  with  the  cavalry,  turned  to 
Vercelli,  *where  he  was  joined  by  Lasnes, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Nov^ra, 
which  he  entered  on  the  SOth,  ana 
pursued  the  enemy  beyond  the  Tesino. 
Still  more  to  distract  the  attention  of 
Melas,  General  Thorreau's  division  made 
themselves  masters  of  8usa  and  La  Brii- 
netta,  and  took  1500i  prisoners..  Another 
column,  penetrating  by  the  Simplon, 
reached  Damo^*08sa]a,  and  turned 
the  Austrian  line  in  tliat  point..  General 
Moncey,  having  marched  by  Altorf  with 
SA  000  men  in  three  diviaions,  under  generals 


Lofge;  Lecterc/aqd  Lapoype,  passed  St. 
Gothard  on  the  25th  and  20th4  push^ 
his  advanced-guard  to  Airolo,  and  drpife 
the  imperial  general  Dedovich  to  the  Lege- 
Maggiore. 

So  many  irroptions,    and  complie^teil 
movements,     bewildered  '  general    Melas. 
He  at   first   imagined,  that  the  army  f)f 
reserve  intended  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Thurrean  near  Susa,  and  advance  ngdinit 
Turin  ;  and  be  took  his  measures  accord- 
ing to    this   opinion.     When  he  Ibamed 
that  Murat  had  passed  the  Seaia  and  the 
Tesino,    he    was    unable    to    divine    the 
motive;  but  his  uoeasinesa  increased   on^ 
receiving  intelligence  tliat  general  Laenes, 
having  recrossed  the    Dorea^Bakea,    ancL 
defil^  by  Cressentino  and  Vercallii  had 
hastened  to  Pavia,  and  captured*  all   the 
magazines  of  the  imperial  army.    Geneiial 
Lechi,  with  the  Cisalpine  legion,  mardied. 
to  Cassano,  and  general  Duheame'a  divi- 
4Non  to  Lodi,  where  it  passed  the  Adda 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.    After  foroing 
the. passage  of  the  Tesino,  Murat  continued 
iM  ifowi  to  Milan,  which  he.  entered  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  and  sent  out  parties  to* , 
oocupy  all    the    neighbouring    places   in^ 
Lombardy,  and  seisse  the  Ai^trian  stores.  ^^^ 
The  citadel,  into  which  4000  of  the  enemy 
had  retired,  Mas  blockaded  by  the  infantry 
of  the  advanced^uard.    Three  thouaanid 
aide  were  Ibund  in  the  hospitals^  and  the 
celebrated   Fontana,   whoin   the  court  of  ' 
Vienna  had  imprisoned  for  havin|^  filled  n 
high  official  station  in  the  Cisalpine  repub^' 
lie,  was  liberated  iVom  his  fetters^    Immedl- 
ateiy  on   the  arrival  of  the  firat  consul^  a; 
provisional  administration  was  estabhshe4» 
and    the  republican  form  of  government 
restored. 

I>uring  these  transactions,  and  while 
Berthier  was  clearing  the  Milanese  be^- 
•tween  the  Po  and  the  Adda  of  aU  the 
enfemy'sj  troops,  the  imperial  general  kept  his 
principal  forces  on  the  right  bank  oif  the 
former,  in];  Piedmont,  and  towards  the 
river  of  Genoa;  He  appears*  to  have  been 
hitherto  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  the  French,  and  to  have  beheld  their 
operations  with  a  kind  of  supercilious  indif- 
ference ;  but  be  now  found  it  necessary  to 
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recal  generals  Elsnitzand  Bellegarde  from 
the  blinks  of  the  Van  Suchet»  who  had 
been  considerably  reinforced,  did  not  onnit 
to  profit  by  this  retreat.  He  hung  on  the 
€nemy  with  snch  incessant  and  strenuous  ex- 
^rtionSy  that  they  lost  nearly  5000  prisoners. 
As  the  French  bad  seized  on  the  Col-di- 
Tenda,  Elsnitz  could  not  effect  a  pas- 
sa^  in  that  direction,  but  was  forced  to 

Eain  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro,  and  retire 
y  Oriiiea,  a  rout  which  considerably 
impeded  his  march.  In  the  hospitals  iu 
Lombard y,  the  consular  army  found 
5000  or  6000  sick.  At  Pavia  they  to<^ 
500  or  400  pieces  of  cannon  with  their  car- 
riages, one  part  6f  which  was  for  the  field, 
and  the  other  for  sieges.  They  also  cap- 
tured 10,000  firelocks,  besides  immense 
itiagazines  of  provisions  and  military 
stores.' 

After  occupying  Lodi,  general  Loison 
•passed  the  Oglio,  ai^d  took  possession  of 
Orsinovi'and  Brescia.  He  then  moved  to- 
wards Cremona  with  an  intent  to  seize  on 
the  imperial  mag^ines  at  that  place, 
cross  the  Po,  and  join  general  Murat» 
who  had  cclrried  PlaceuQi.  In  the  mean 
time  general  Lasnes,  after  a  cannonade 
in  different  points,  pushed  bis  troops  over 
tbe  river,  made  himself  master  of  the  im- 
liea^tant  position  of  Stradella,  and  com- 
ipletely  intercepted  th^  enemy's  commnoi- 
cation  with  the  Milanese.  .  Here  he  was 
attacked  by  a  hostile  corps,  which,  after 
a  sharp  action,  was  obliged  to  retreat 
Having  now  liberated  his  left  and  rear 
towards  the  Adda  and  Oglio,  general 
Berthier  endeavored  to  concentrate  his 
principal  strength  at  Stradella  ;  an  opera- 
tion which  Mfas  much  retarded  by  the  heavy 
rains  and  the  swelling  of  the  Po. 

When  the  Anstrians  retreated  from  the 
maritime  Alps,  Suchet  gained  possession  of 
the  whole  country  as  mr  east  as  Savona. 
The  vicinity  of  Nice  had  been  the  theatre 
of  several  engagements ;  and,  notwith- 
standing strong  reinforcements  were  sent 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Austrians  in 
that  direction,  it  was  owing  to  the  invasion 
4>f  Piedmont  that  he  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject with  trivial  lo^s.  Such  was  the  in- 
fetuated security  of  theimperial  commander. 


that  he  had  equally  oeglecft^  fo  estabMiik 
the  necesaary  means  of  epistolary  com- 
munication, and  to  provision  the  strong 
holds  in  bis  rear.  Boonaparte  had  ac- 
tually arrived  within  a  short  distance  of 
Marengo  before  Melas  suspected  that  lie 
bad  joined  his  army  ;  and  the  delay  oe- 
casioaed  by  this  unfortunate  error  was 
ain^ularly  favorable  to  his  antagonist 

Creneral  O'Reilly  had  been  detached  t* 
Placenasa,  and  general  Ott  stationed  oa 
the  Tesiuo,  while  6000  men  made  a  diver- 
sion on  the  left  of  the  Po  towards  Chivasco* 
But  O'Reilly  was  defeated  by  general  Ma- 
rat, and  obliged  to  fall  back  on  general  Ott 
at  Stradella  and  Moetebello.  Daring  these 
operations,  the  comoMnder-in-chief,  Ber* 
thier,  took  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  Po^ 
at  its  junction  with  the  Tesino,  after  clear- 
ing its  banks  of  the  hostile  corps  which 
^deavored  to  impede  his  passiM^.  On 
the  8th  of  June,  Ott  arrived  with  tffirty  bat- 
talions at  Voghera,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  communication  with  Plac^za. 
General  Lann^  quitted  his  position  at 
Broni  to  attack  them  on  their  approach  j 
and  general  Victor  prepared  to  support 
him.  The  imperialists,  16,000  in  number, 
occupied  Oasteggio  with  their  attiUery. 
Geberal  Watrin  fell  in  with  their  advanced 
posts  at  San-Diletto,  and,  driving  them  in; 
attacked  the  linein  front.  One  of  the  French 
columns  endeavored  to  turn  them  on  the 
right,  while  another  imitated  its  example 
on  the  left,  and  a  third  pierced  their  centre. 
The  village  of  Casteggio  was  taken  and  re- 
takea  three  several  times, '  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  heights ;  but  the  imperialists, 
being  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  general 
charge  of  the  enemy,  retreated  to  Voghera. 

The  vast  plain  extending  from  the  Suza 
to  the  Oglio,  and  from  th«i  Swiss  Alps  to 
tbe  Po,  was  now  in  possession  of  the  con-^ 
^ular  army.  The  left  of  Moncey's  corps  had 
turned  the  lake  of  Como,  and  the  Italian  le- 
gions took  possession  of  Lecco,  covering  the 
passages  from  the  Orisons  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Valteline.  Berthier's  left  leaned 
on  the  Adda  and  the  Oglio,  after  driving 
general  Vuckassowich  into  tbe  Venetian 
territory.  The  centre  had  established  itself 
on  the  right  pf  the  Po,  defeated  general  Ott^ 
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mnd  dn^n  liifB  towftrds  the  main  imperial 
wmj,  which  was  now  asaeinbled  in  the 
plains  of  Alessandria.  Turin  and  other 
towns  in  its  inlmediate  neighbourhood 
were  abandoned,  and  Massena  and  Suchet 
had  advanced  in  one  direction  as  Atr  as 
Acqui,  and  in  another  to  Sassello.  With** 
out  a  moment's  intermission,  Buonaparte, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  marched 
directly  to  Marengo,  a  spot  which  fitte 
had  destined^  to  rival  in  celebrity  the 
{)1ains  of  Pharsalia  and  the  promontory  of 
Actium. 
^^    ^  The  French   were  at  first    astonished 

'J|^^  to  see  the  enemy  desert  the  plain  be- 
^l^  tween  St«  Juliano  and  Marengo,  adapted 
•*A  '  as  it  wa9  to  facilitate  the  movements  of 
their  superior  numbers,  and  attributed 
that  circumstance  to  a  secret  intention 
t>f  passing  the  Po  on  the  north,  or  the 
Scrivia  on  the  east,  or  of  taking  the  rout 
to  the  territories  of  Genoa  and  Bobbio. 
While  measures  were  adopted  for  defeating 
such  attempts,  the  French  guard  was  . 
attacked,  and  the  Aostrians  evinced  their 
resolution  to  hazard  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  troops  of  Victor  were  ranged 
in  order  of  battle  ;  the  centre-  occupied 
the  villi^  of  Marengo,  the  left  wing  ex« 
tended  to  the  Bormida  or  Bormio,  and 
the  troops  under  Lasnes  formed  the  right. 
The  wings  of  the  army  were  supported 
by  a  body  of  cavalry.  The  Austrians 
having  collected  their  whole  force,  com* 
menced  the^fittack  on  every  point.  General 
Gardanne  ifor  two  hours  sustained  the 
shock  of  the  enemy's  centre  and  right 
wing,  still inaintaining  his  ground,  although 
the  artillery  of  the  Austrians  was  greatiy 
superior  |to  his  own,  and  the  left  wing  o( 
Victor  was  supported  bv  the  cavalry  under 
Kellerman.  The  republican  centre  was 
at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the 
Austrians  advanced  to  Marengo,  a  move- 
ment  in  which  the  imperialists,  after  a 
dreadful  slaughter,  and  having  been  strongly 
reinforced,  ultimately  succeeded.  The 
right  wing  still  maintained  its  ground 
with  obstinate  valor,  but  was  itself  too 
warmly  engaged  to  afford  any  assistance 
to  the  centre  division,  thus  defeated  and 
obliged  to  retr^t.    As  Victor  perceived 


tkatit  was  impossible  to  retain  his  gronnd 
any  lodger,  m  gave  orders  to  retreat  on 
tiie  earpi  ie  resene.  The  right  wing  was 
in  the  mean  time  attacked  by  two  lines  of 
Austrian  infantry,  with  a  strong  body  of 
artillery.  When  nearly  outflanked,  the 
republicans  were  defended  for  some  time 
by  a  brigade  of  dragoons ;  but  the  centre, 
having  been  compelled  to  retreat,  they  were 
obligMl  to  follow  the  example.  The  sal- 
vation of  the  army  now  depended  on  the 
exertions  of  the  body  of  reserve,  under 
general  Desaix,  who  had  followed  the  ex* 
ample  of  Buonaparte,  by  a  hasty  flight 
from  Egypt,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
by  the  first  consul  to  a  command  in  Italy* 
As  the  reserve  was  not  yet  ready  to  take 
the  field,  it  wa#  lAcessarv  to  make  everjT 
sacrifice  that  might .  {Mjpfong  the  contest .; 
and  Buonap%|te  thereiOT^;^  proceeded  to 
the  right  wmg,'iQ  order  td  "delay  its  move^ 
roents.  The  retreat  was  'made  under  tbs  ^ 
fire  of  80  pieces  of  cai^non,  and  the,  slaughter 
was  dreadful  ;  but,  as  the  places  of  Uiose 
who  fell  were  supplied  with  fresh  troop^^ 
the  French  were  enabled  to  keep  their 
ranks.  Victory  at  this  moment  appeared 
to  have  decided  iu  favor  of  the  Austrians, 
as  their  cavalry  was  numerous,  and  Sup- 
ported by  different  squadrons  of  light  ar« 
tillery,  which  threatened  to  turn  the  repub* 
liean  army.  But '  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army  was  now  reinforced  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard,  who  ad« 
vanced,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  an  eye* 
witness,  like  a  wall  of  granite^  and  sustained 
three  desperate  charges  from  the  Austrians. 
Mounier  likewise  came  up  with  his  division^ 
which  constituted  a  part  of  the  corps  do 
reserve,  having  received  instructions  to  as* 
sault  the  battuions  by  which  the  Austriar 
cavalry  were  protected  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  French 
army,  which  continued  to  retreat. 

The  troops  under  Desaix  were  drawn 
up  on  the  plain  of  St  Juliano,  in  two  lines, 
supported  to  the  right  and  left  by  Bfamioiil^i 
artillery,  and  the  cavalry  under  Rellerman, 
behind  which  were  formed  the  fiigitives 
from  the  centre  and  left  wing.  Their  dying 
courage  vras  rekindled  by  the  presence  m 
the  commander-in-chief^   who   flew    with 
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re{Hdity  from  rank  to  n&nk  ;  and  at  foar  ki 
the  afternoon  the  battle  was  about  to  re^ 
commence,  tbnugh  it  had  already  nged  for 
tha  space  of  seven  honni*  The  Aastrtans 
rested  assured  of  Tictoiy,  as  tbej  bad 
already.defeated  more  than  two-thirds  of 
t'he  republican  army,  and  almost  surrounded 
tbe  remainder  :  but,  elated  by  momentary 
success,  tfaey  had  improTidently  scattered 
their  traops,  which  were  yet  dispersed  in 
all  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  a  hot 
pursuit,  when  Desaix  at  the  head  of  his  re^ 
serte,  impetuously  rushing  among  the  vic- 
tors charged  them  furiously  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  re* 
serve  was  caught  by  the  whole  army  and 

5roduced  the  most  astoni^ting  effects, 
'he  Austrians  were  cdufaunded  at  this 
relfeneration  of  vigor  and  activity,  their 
artillery  was  drawn  out  of  the  field,  and 
their  infitntry  began  to  give  way.  At 
this  moment  j>esaix  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, a  circamstanre  which  redoubled  the 
desperate  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  who 
foaght  with  a  determination  to  avenge  his 
Aeatb.  It  was  still  doubtful  on  which 
Side  victory  would  finally  declare,  for 
Notwithstanding  the  first  line  of  the  Aus- 
trians had  been  driven  back,  the  French 
were 'for  some  time  unable  to  penetrate 
tlie  second.  'A  furious  charge  of  cavalry 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  threw 
Uif  imperialists  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
Six  thousand  men,  and  generals  Zag  and 
iSt.  Julian  with  a  majority  of  the  oiScers 
of  the  staff  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  tbir^  line,  of  imperial  infantry  still 
remained  as  a  corps  de  resei-ve,  support- 
ed Iby  the  remaining  part  of  artillery  and 
the  whole  of  the  horse.  The  right  wing 
of  the  French  army  and  the  grenadiers  of 
^he  consular  guard  .with  a  portion  of  tbe 
reserve  commanded  by  Baudet,  supported 
,by  Marmopfs  artillery  advanced  against 
this  last  division  of  the  enemy.  The  re- 
jpu][>Ii9an  cavalry  under  Murtt  defeated 
tlvitol'tlia  Austrians^  and  the  pursuit  and 
sl^ugl^t^r  w^re  scarcely  terminated  by  the 
.approach  ^f  night  The  French  obtained 
a  decisive  and  splendid  victory ;  but  not 
witliout  sustaining  a  loss  still  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  Austrians  ^hich 


amoonliKl  to  IS^OpOo^ifif.Jlqitt^frpimd* 
ed  and  prisooers«: 

Tbe  &le  of  Desaix  was  much  and  da^ 
sarvedly  regreUed,  In  his  last  momeots 
he  exclaimed  to  the  y^ung  Lebrun  *^  Go* 
tell  the  first  consul  that  t  die  with  regret 
at  not  having  performed  enough  to  live 
with  posterity***  'J  And  why,"  repifed 
Buonaparte,  'Vis  it  not  permitted  me  to 
weep  ?**  A  few  noontfas  before  this  eveot 
Desaix  bad  been  recalled  '  by  general 
Kieber  fram  Upper  Egypt,  and  sent  to 
£l-Arish  where  he  signed  the  capitulation 
with  the  grand  vizier,  luider  the  guarantee  , 
of  sir  Sidney  Smitk  He  afterwards  em*  ^ 
barked  in  a  neutral  ship  on  his  return  to  ^? 
France,  carrying  with  him  a  passport  from 
the  Turkish  and  Euglish  commanders  and 
accompanied  by  an  English  officer  to 
secure  respect  to  the  treaty.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Leghorn  he  was  confined  in  tlie 
Lazaretto,  as  a  prisouer  of  war  by  loiyl 
Keith  who  allowed  him  only  twmif  sous 
per  diem,  being  the  subsistence  money 
given  to  the  privates,  his  fellow-prisoners. 
The  admiral  Keidi  is  reported  to  have  ad- 
ded ironically^'  that  Fraich  equality  did 
not  permit  a  general  to  be  better  treated 
tban  his  soldiers/'  The  acquiescence  of 
England  in  the  convention  gave  liberty- to 
Desaix.  .Wlien  he  arrived  at  Toulon,  he 
was  informed  of  Buonaparte's  expedition 
to  Italy.  He  posted  to  Milan,  was  inn 
mediately  entru^^ted  with  the  coufMnaxid  of 
a  division,  and  marched  to  Marengo.  On 
the  road  a  kind  of  languor  seemed  to  op- 
fypess  him,  "  Something  will  befai  me," 
said  be,  "  the  bullets  of  Europe  ha.ve  for- 
got nvy  person,'*  His  corf»se  waa  ooaiveyed 
to  tlie  monastery  of  St;  Bernard,  where  a 
mausoleum  has  been  since  erected  to  his 
memory.  A  marble  tablet  recopJs  his 
name  and  his  exploits,  and  entwines  tlie 
cypress  witli  the  laurels  of  Marengo. 

In  reviewing  this  momentons  battle  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  and  to  lament 
the  errors  which  disttnguisheil  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Austrian  general  before  and 
durii:ig  its  occurrence.  Time  was  every 
tbing^to  Melas,  3ret  he  did  not  display  in 
his  operations,  celerity  of  movement,  or 
boldness  of  execution*    Two  mouths  were 
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Xtqmged  to  ^in  a  buncired  and  Mtf  milea 
6f  country»and  the  mountain  pasaes  of  Italy 
were  left  unfoiitifijed.  £ven>8yppo«Ang  tb« 
conaular  armyAQ  have /had  no.  existence; 
a  discreet  commatider  voald  have  guarded 
the  defiles  by  ^troofi'ei^rps.of  tix)top$»  and 
by  entrenchments.  l?a?pred  ky  the  locaU 
ities  of  the  Pieditnont^ese  and  Milanesa 
Alpst  1$^000^  men  <!oniiiiaii^d  by  nkM 
generals  would  have  opposed  oft  •in«« 
surmountable  barrier  to  the  progress  o( 
Buonaparte.  The  Austrian  general  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  the  French  were 
in  possession  of  Switzerland,  and  that 
Berthier  was  left  at  liberty  to  bend  his 
course  to  Italy.  The  latter  unable  as  he 
was  to  carry  across  the  mountains  the  ne- 
cessary  supplies  of  artillery,  military  stores, 
and  provisions,  penetrated  between  Melas 
and  his  magazines  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session, and  deprived  liis  enemy  of  those 
resources  on  which  be  depended.  The 
plan  of  Moreau  in  Suabia  was  exactly 
similar,  and  both  generals  completely  sue- 
.ceeded.  The  information  of  the  imperial 
commanders  was  singularly  defective.  At 
the  moment  Genoa  surrendered  Melas  was 
stationed  at  Turin,  ignorant  of  Bertbier's 
force  and  motions,  and  the  other  Austrian 
generals  spoke  of  the  consular  army  in  their 
intercepted  letters,  as  a  weak  and  trifling 
corps  sent  to  create  alarm,  or  attempt 
some  unavailing  diversion. 

The  force  of  Berthier  amounted  to  40,000 
men,  of  whom  only  3000  were  cavalry,  with 
SO  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  companies  of 
light  artillery.  The  vast  body  of  imperial 
infantry  and  cavalry,  when  they  st>ddenly 
deployed  in  the  open  field  with  100 
pieces  of  artillery  thundering  in  their  front, 
threw  the  new  levies  into  disorder,  and 
obliged  the  foremost  divisions  to  recoil: 
but  the  consummate  skill  of  the  Frencb 
generals,  and  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
thcKr  system  of  military  tactics  finally  tri- 
umphed. The  valor  of  the  Austrian 
soldiers  was  unimpeachable,  and  so  di9- 
astrons  a  defeat  after  the  successes  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  day>  could  result  only 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary system,  and  the  comparative  inca- 
pacity of  the  general  and  subordioata  of* 


#oar8'  ''Ther«  i#  ik><¥»  (^r  gl^rar*"  wd 
tbe'Vanqaishad  MelM,  ^^thftogh,  ive  m^ 
rank  beneaftlii  g^nerftL  Buoiiafvarte..^' 

.  In  (his  fiBtonvm'  tbd  ttrourtnof.yienna  by 
a  want  of  primp^wl^,  Kl^laiioe^.md  pre? 
caation  .aiitMred.iiihe  aoeniy  to  recover 
tbbse  cdai^eats^.  f^hicH  ^  Austria  liad  so 
disarly  pufchaaed^  .yet'i)  feebly  and  prie- 
Q^idnsly  tQaintain^>;  v  Qh{  thf  :,day  after 
tbe  battle,-  ihelim^ip^  Q%mmM4ei  ae^t 
general  Skal  to  the  enemy's  head-quarters 
with  proposals  to  conclude  an  armistice^ 
When  this  officer  intimated  the  object  of 
his  mission  the  first  consul  exclaimed  in  a 
preremptory  tone  "  Your  army  sAu/l  retire 
to,'' — ^and  traced  the  line  it  was  to  occupy. 
By  the  subsequent  convention  the  impe- 
rialists were  to  withdraw  beyond  the 
Mencio,  and  retain  possession  of  the 
country  between  that  river  and  the  Lower 
Po :  including  Mantua,  Peschiera,  and 
Borgoforte  the  whole  left  side  of  the  Po  to 
thv  sea,,  and  the  town  and  citadel  of  Per- 
rara  on  the  right  bank.  They  were 
likewise  to  preserve  Tuscany  and  Ancona, 
but  the  territory  between  the  Chiusa  and 
the  MinciO  was  declared  nenlraL  The 
French  were  to  occupy  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Chiusa^  the  Oglio  and  the  Po« 
The  citadels  of  Tortona,  Alessandria, 
Milan,  Turin,  Pizzighitone^  Arona,  and 
Placenza,  Coni,  Ceva,  8avona,  Geaoa,  and 
fort  Urbino,  were  to  be  delivered  up.  It 
was  stipulated  that  no  persons  should  be 
ill-treated  on  account  of  his  political  opin« 
ions,  or  his  services  to  the  Austrian 
army.  Neither  army  was  to  send  detach- 
ments to  Germany  during  the  armistice 
which  was  to  continue  until  an  answer 
should  be  received  from  the  court  of  Vienna^ 
and  wliatever  that  answer  might  be  hostili* 
ties  were  not  to  commence  until  after  a 
notice  of  ten  days.  While  the  discussions 
respecting  an  armistice  continued,  the 
citadel  of  Placenza  surrendered,  its  gar- 
rison of  1200  men  becoming  prisoners  of 
war.  On  the  26th  of  June  general  Massena 
was  invested  with  the  command  ot  the  army 
of  reserve  and  of  Italy  now  united  into 
one.  Genoa  was  evacuated  on  the  24tib, 
by  count  de  Hohenzollern,  between  whom 
and  lord  Keith  a  dispute  had  arisen  in 
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•onseqiieiioe  (4  an  ftttenopt  on  the  part 
•f  '  his  lordship  to  carry  off  the  stores, 
artillery,  and  Tossels  in  the  harbor. 
BooMiparte  left  Milan  on  the  85ih  of 
Jniie,  tiHk  days  after  the  victory  of  M areo^, 
and  trarelling  by  Tnrin,  mount  Cenis, 
Lyons,  and  U^iOkf  arrived  at  Paris  on  the 
ted  of  July.  He  was  recdved  by  the 
unthinkinK  people  with  the  most  enthusi- 
astic demonitratiOBg  of  applause.    In  their 


congratulations  on  the  military  glory  which 
their  country  had  acquired,  they  were  blind 
to  the  danger  that  threatened  their  domestic 
liberty.  They  exulted  in  the  occorrence 
of  an  event  which,  vHiile  it  decided  the  fate 
of  Italy,  and  apparently  of  Europe,  tended, 
by  increasing  tne  consul's  power,  to  con- 
firm the  fonndatiotts  of  tyranny,  and  gild 
with  deceitftd  splendor,  the  .chains  of  des« 
potiam. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Campaign  of  1799-1900  in  Egypt — Measures  Adopted  hy  Kkherfor  the  Defence  of 
that  Country — Miseries  and  Vrivations  to  which  his  Forces  are  Exposed — Battle  of 
HeliopoKs — fnsttrrection  at  Cairo — Jtecapture  of  the  City,  and  Punishment  of 
the  insurgents"^ Assassination  of  Kleber — Menon  assumes  the  Command  of  the 
Army — Operations  of  the  Armies  on  the  Rhine — Mancsuvres  of  Moreau — Political 
Intrigues — Suspension  of  ArmS'-^Treaty  of  Luneville — Humiliation  of  Austria. 

FBlHE  good  fortune  of  Buonaparte  in  so  painful  a  sensation,  \?hen  I  was  struck 

■      escaping  from  a  scene  of  inglorious  on  my  arrival  at  the  bank  of  the  Nile  with 

misery,  at  a  moment  so  propitious  to  the  a  new  appearance  of  nature  around  me. 

gratification  of  his  ambitious  designs,  was  The  sun   without  being  concealed,    had 

strikingly  contrasted  by  the  fate  of  Kleber,  lost  its  rays;    it  had  even  less  lustre  to 

whom   he  had   entrusted   with   the  chief  the  eye  than  the  moon,  and  gave  a  pale 

command  of  an  army  exhausted  by  fatigue,  light  without  shade:  the  water  no  longer 

reduced  in  numbers   by  a  series  of  san-  reflected  its   rays,  but  appeared  in  agita- 

guinary  conflicts,  afflicted  by  all  the  priva-  tion  ;  every  thing  had  changed  its  usual 

lions  and  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  aspect ;    it  was  now  the  flat  shore  that' 

and  deprived  by  a  concurrence  of  mortify-  seemed   luminous,  and  the  air   dull   and 

ing  events  of  the  last  consolatory  hope  that  opaque  ;  the  yellow  horizon  shewed  the 

they  might  yetretura  to  their  native  country,  trees  on  its  surface  of  a  dirty  blue  ;  flocks 

The  soldiers  were  destined  to  endtire  the  of  birds  were  flying  ofi*  before  the  cloud; 

torments  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  the  aflrighted   animals  ran   loose  in    the 

were  exposed  to  the  efiects  of  the  sultry  country,    followed  by  the  shouting  inha- 

and   destructive  Siroc^  of  which  the  fol-  bitants,  who  vainly  attempted  to  collect 

lowing  pathetic   and.  impressive  account  them  together  again ;  the  wind,  which  had 

is  given  by  an  intelligent  eye-witness.    ^' I  raised  this  immense  mass  of  vapor,  and 

had    often  heard  speak  of  the  Kamsin,  was  urging  it  forward,  had  not  yet  reached 

which  may  be  termed  the  hurricane    of  u;s  ;    we  thought  that    by  plunging  our 

^pt  and  the  desert.    It  is  equally  ter-  bodies  in  the  water,  which  was  then  calm» 


rible  by  the  frightful  spectacle  which  it  we  could  prevent   the  baneful  effects  of 

exhibits  when  present,  and  by  the  conse-  this  mass   of  dust,  which  was  advancing 

quenoes  which  follow   its  ravages.     We  from  the  south-west ;  but  we  had  hardly 

1799    ^^  already  passed  in  security  one  entered  the  river  when  it  began  to  s^ell 

'    half  of  the  season  in  which  it.appears,  all   at  once,  as  if  it  would  overflow  its 

when,  in  the  evenins  of  the  18th  of  May,  channel;  the  waves  passed  over  our  heads, 

I  felt  myself  entirely  overcome  by  a  suf-  and  we  felt  the  bottom  heave  up  under 

focating  heat :  it  seemed  as  if  the  fluctua*-  our  feet.    Our  clothes  were  conveyed  away 

tion  of  the  air  was  suddenly  suspended,  along  with  the  shore  itself,  which  seeiped 

I  went  out  to  bathe,  in  order  to  overcome  to  be  carried  off  by  the  whirlwind,  which 
Vol.  I.  3  o 
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now  reached  ua.  We  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  water  and  our  wet  and  naked 
bodies  being  beat  upon  by  a  storin  of  sand 
were  soon  encjrusted  by  a  black  mud, 
which  prevented  ns  from  dressing  ourselves. 
Enlightened  only  .by  a  red  and  gloomy  sun, 
with  our  eyes  smarting,  our  noses  stuffed 
up,  and  our  throats  clogged  with  dust  so 
that  we  could  scarcely  breathe,  we  lost  each 
other  on  our  way  heme,  and  arrived  at 
^ur  lodgings  onei>y  one,  groping  our  way, 
and  guided  only  oy  the  walls  which  mark- 
ed our  track.  The  next  day  the  same  onass 
t)f  dust^  attetided  with  similar  appearances, 
travelled  along  the  desert  of  Lybia  ;  it  fol- 
lowed the  chain  of  mountains  and  when 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  weVere  entirely 
Yid  of  this  pestilence,  the  west  wind 
brought  it  back  and  entirely  overwhelmed 
us  with  its  scorching  torrent ;  the  flashes 
of  lightning  appeared  to  pierce,  with  dif- 
ficulty tlirough  its  dense  vapor;  all  the 
elements  were  still  in  disorder;  the  rain 
was  mixed  with  whirlwinds  of  fire,  wind, 
and  dust,  and  thd  trees  and  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  nature  seemed  .to  be  plunged 
into  all  the  horrors  of  chaos.'' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  commencement 
-of  actual  operations  aflbrded  Kleber  an 
opportunity  of  appreciating  the  skill  and 
spirit  of  his  troops.  The  grand  vizier  had 
"been  already  dispatched  with  a  numerous 
urmy  to  Asia  Minor,  from  whence  he  was 
to  proceed  through  Syria  towards  Egypt! 
He  spent  six  months  in  marching  from 
.Scutari  to  Damascus,  and  in  his  rout 
levied  enormous  contributions  on  the  people 
X)f  Anatolia.  At  Ervan  he  learned  the 
issue  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  The  in- 
telligehce  produced  so  powerful  a  sensation 
among  his  troops  that  more  than  one  half  of 
them  deserted  :  and  on  his  arrival  in  Syria 
his  army  had  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable 
number.  His  efforts  to  obtain  the  assistance 

•  of  th^  janissaries  were  partially  and  reluc- 
tantly acceded  to,  and  Djezzar  Pacha  in- 
fluenced by  jealousy,  prudence,  or  caprice, 
(refused  him  a  passage  through  his  dominions. 
Informed  of  the  vizier^s  movements, 
Kleber  in  the  month  of  October,  left  El- 

.  Arisch  with  2000  dragoons,   and  a  regi- 
ment of  1000  men  mounted  on  dromedaries 


each  with  a  foot  soldier  1>ehind  him :  und 
making  a  circuit  in  the  desert,  arrived  at 
day-break  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
At  the  same  time  a  body  of  10,000  of  his 
infantry  reached  the  wells  of  Sebabiah,  at 
the  distance  of  a  league^  and  a  half  from 
thB  Turkish  armjL  The  vizier  alarmed  at 
his  own  critical  situation  made  little  re- 
sistance, but  precipitately  abandoned  hi^ 
camp,  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage,  and 
several  thousand  prisoners  retreating  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army  towards  Ds^mascui^ 
Kleber  imposed  iipon  tbe^  prisoners  the 
task  of  completing,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  able  engineers,  the  fortifications  of 
El-Arisch,  where  he  left  a  garrison  and  re- 
turned with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  Egypt. 

Previous  to  abandoning  Egypt  Buona- 
liad  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  vizier, 
and  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  directed 
Kleber  to  continue  it.'  The  dissatisfaction  of 
the  troops  impressed  ^Kleb^  with  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  with  sincerity  into  negotia- 
tions, which  had  been  at  first  intended  to  relix 
the  vizier's  preparations  for  war.  General 
Desaix  and  citizen  Poussielgne,  on  the 
proposal  therefore  of  sir  Sidney  Smithy 
went  on  board  the  Tigre,  and  proceeded  to 
the  camp  of  his  highness,  who  had  again 
advanced  from  Gaza  with  a  new  army  of 
45,000  men  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  all 
directed  by  European  officers.  The  fort  of 
EI-Arisch  was  given  up  to  him  by  the 
cowardly  and  deluded  garrison,  who,  as  the 
reward  of  their  treachery  and  fatuity,  were 
beheaded  by  the  Turks. 

The  forces  Of  general  Kleber  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  15,000  men,  and  of 
these  a  considerable  number  were  employ- 
ed in  the  defence  ofRosetta,  Aboukir,  and 
Alexandria,  w^re  stationed  at  Lesbe^  to 
collect  provisions  and  keep  the  country  in 
subjection,  or  were  scattered  along  a  line 
of  150  leagues  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  oppose 
the  desultory  attacks,  and  repress  the 
insolence  o(  the  beys  and  partisans.  A  ware 
of  his  own  inferiority  of  fbrce,  alarmed 
and  distressed  by  the  clamors,  the  priva- 
tions, and  the  afflictioris  of  his  soldiers,  he 
concluded  on  the^  24th  of  January  1800, 
the  memorable  treaty  of  El-Arisch,  of 
which  the  subjoined  is  an  authentic  copy. 
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Cciayeatiba  for  the  eracoatioti  af  EgjpU 
^  agreed  upon  by  citizeDsDesaix,  general  of 
divisioD,  and  Poussielgue,  administrator-  ' 
general  of  finances,  plenipotentiariesof  the 
commander-in-chief  Kieber,  and  their  ex- 
cellencies Moustapha  Raschid  Effendi 
Tefterdar,  ^nd  Moustapha  Rassiche  £f> 
fendi  Riessul  Knitar,  ministers-plenipo- 
tentiaries of  his  highness  the  supreme 
nzier. 

The  French  army  in  Egypt»  wishing  to 
give  a  proof  of  its  'desire  to  stop  the  ef* 
fusion  of  blood,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unfortnnate  disagreements  which  have 
taken  place  between  the  French  republic 
and  the  Sublime  Porte,  consents  to  evacuate 
Egypt  on  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
convention,  hoping  that  this  concession 
will  pave  the  way  for  the  general  pacifica* 
tion  of  Europe. 

>.  L  Th^  French  army  will  retire  with  its 
arms,  bi^^age,  and  effects,  to  Alexandria, 
Rosetta,  and  Aboukir^  there  to  be  embark- 
ed and  transported  to  France,  both  in  its 
own  vessels  and  in  those  with  which  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
furnish  it ;  and  in  order  that  the  aforesaid 
Tessels  may  be  the  more  speedily  prepared, 
it  is  agreed,  that  a  month  after  the  ratiii- 
cation  of  the  present  convention,  there 
shall  be  sent  to  the  fort  of  Alexandria 
fl  commissary,  with  fifty  purses,  on  the 
part  of  the  SubKme  Porte. 

II.  There  shall  be  an  armistice  of  three 
months  in  Egypt,  reckoning  from  the  time 
of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention  ; 
and  in  case  the  truce  shall  expire,  before 
the  aforesaid  vessels  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Sublime  Porte  shall  be  ready,  the  said 
ti^ce  shall  be  prolonged  till  the  embark- 
ation  can  be  completely  effected,  it, being 
understood  on  boui  sides,  that  all  possible 
means  will  be  employed  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  armies  and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  is  the  object  of  the  truce. 

III.  The  transport  of  the  French  army 
shall  take  place,  alccording  to  the  regular 
tions  of  commissaries  appointed  for  this, 
purpose  by  the  bnblime  Porte  and  general 
Kleberg  and  if  any  difference  of  opinion 
shall  take  pidce  betweea  the  aforesaid  com- 
Biiilsaries  res|>eetiDg  the  embarkation^  one 


shall  be  appointed  by  commodons  sjr  Sidney 
Smith,  who  shal  I  decide  the  difference  accord- 
ing to  the  maritime  regulations  of  England* 

IV.  The  forts  of  Catchich  and  Salacbich 
shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  troops 
on  the  eighth  day,  or,  at  the  least,  on  the 
taith  day,  after  the  ratification  of  this  con- 
vention. The  town  of  Mansoura  shall  be 
evacuated  on  the  fifteenth  day  ;  Damietta 
and  fielbeys  on  the  twentieth  day ;  and 
Suez  shall  be  evacuated  six  days  before 
Cairo.  The  other  places  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nile  shall  be  evacuated  on  the 
tenth  day.  The  Delta  shall  be  evacuated 
fifteen  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Cairo. 
The  west  banks  of  the  Nile  and  its  depen- 
dencies shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  till  the  evacuation  of  Cairo:  and 
in  the  mean  time,  as  they  must  be  occupied 
by  the  French  army  till  all  the  troops  shall 
have  descended  from  Upper  Egypt,,  the 
said  western  bank  and  its  dependencies 
wil(  not  be  evacuated  til  I  the  e]itpiration  of  the 
troce,  if  it  is  impossible  to .  evacuate  then» 
sooner.  The  places  evacuated  shall  be 
given  to  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  at  present. 

y.  The  city  of  Cairo  shall  be  evacuated 
after  forty  days^  if  that  is  possible,  or  at  the 
latest  after  forty-five  days,  reckoning  from 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I 

yi.  It  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  Sub* 
lime  Porte  shall  use  every  effort  that  the 
French  troops  may  fall  back,  through  the 
difierent  places  on  the  left  bauk  of  thct 
Nile,  with  their  arms  and  baggage  towards, 
the  head-quarters,  without  being  disturbed 
or  molested  on  their  march  in  their  persons,, 
property,  or  honor,  either  by  the  inhabi-- 
tants  of  Egypt  or  the  troops  of  the  imperial 
Ottoman  army. 

^  VII.  In  consequence  of  the  former  -ar- 
ticle, and  in  order  to  prevent  all  differences- 
and  hostilities,  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
keep  the  Turkish  always  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  French  army. 

VIH.  Immediately  after  the  ratificatioa 
of  the  present  convention,  all  the»Turks^ 
and  other  riation^  without  distinction,  sub- 
jects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  imprisoned  or 
retained  in  Prance,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
French  in  Egypt^  shall  be  set  at  liberty  ; 
3  o  2 
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atid.  OD  the  Mhcflr  hand,'  all  the  Freneii 
defained  ih  the  citiea  and  Ma-|>ort  towns 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  welt  as  every 
person  of  whatever  nation  they  luay  be, 
attached  to  French  I^^tions  and  con- 
sulates^ shall  also  be  set  atliberty. 

]X«  The  restitation  of  the  goods   and 

property  of  the  inhabitants  and  subjects 
on  both  sides,  t>r  the  payment  of  tiieir 
valne  to  th4  proprietors,  shall  commence 

-immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
and  shall  be  regulated  at  Constontinople  by 

'  comiiiissaries  appointed  respectively  for  the 
purpose. 

A.  No  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  of  whatever 
religion  he  may  he,  shall  be  disturbed 
either  in  his  person  or  his  property,  on 
account  of  any  connections  he  may  have  had 
with  the  French,  during  their  possession  of 

Al.  There  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
French  army,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the 
IBoblime  Porte  as  of  the  coorts  of  its  allies, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Russia  and  of  Great 
Britain,  pasjsports^  safe  conducts^  and 
eonvoys,  necessary  to  secure  its  safe  retnm 
to  France, 

XII.  When  the  French  army  in  Egypt 
shall  be  embarked,  the  Sublhae  Porte,  ns 
well  as  Its  allies,  promise  that  till  its  re- 
turn to  the  continent  of  France,  it  shall  not 
be  disturbed  in  any  manner  :  and  on  his 
aide,  the  general-in-chief  Kteber,  and  the 
French  army  in  Egypt,  promise  not  to 
commit  any  act  of  hostility  during  the  afore- 
said time,  either  against  the  fleets  or  against 
the  territories  of  the  Sublime i Porte;  and 
that  the  vessels,  which  may  transport  the 
said  army,  shall  not  stop  on  any  other  coast 
than  that  of  France,  except  from  absolute 
necessity. 

XIII.  In  consequence  of  the  truce  of 
three  months,  stipulated  above  with  the 
French  army  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
the  contracting  parties  agree,  that  if,  in 
the  interval  of  the  said  truce,  some  vessels 
from  France,  unknown  to  the  commanders 
of  the  allied  fleets,  should  enter  the, port 
of  Alexandria,  they  shall  depart  from  it 
after  having  taken  in  water  and  the  neces- 
sary provisions,  and  return  to  France  with 
passports  from  the  allied  courts  \  and  ia 


ease  any  of  the  said  ressels  sfaonld  re- 
quire repairs,  these  alone  may  remain  till 
the  said  repairs  are  finished,  and  shell  de« 
part  immediately  afler,  like  the  preceding, 
with  the  first  fSetyorable  wind. 

XIV.  The  general-in-chief  Kl^er  may 
seiid  advices  immediately  to  France;  and 
the  vessel  that  conveys  them  shaJI  have 
the  safe  conduct  necessary  for  securing  by 
the  said  advices,  to  the  French  government^ 
the  commnnication  of  the  news  of  the  eva- 
cuation of  Egypt. 

XY.  There  being  no  dool>t  that  die 
French  army  will  stand  in  need  of  daily 
Mpplies  of  provisions,  durmg  the  three 
roontha  in  which  it  is  to  evacuate  Egypt; 
and  during  other  three  months^  reckoning 
from  the  day  on  which  it  is  embarked  ;  it 
is  agreed,  that  it  shall  be  supplied  with 
the  necessary  quantities  of  corn,  meat, 
rice,  bariey,  and  straw,  accoirdA]^  to  a 
statement  to  be  immediately  given  in  by 
the  French  plenipotentiaries,  as  well  for 
the  stay  in  the  country  as  for  the  vy>yage« 
Whatever  supplies  the  array  may  draw  from 
its  magazines^  after  the  ratificai^on  of  iJie 
present  convention,  shall  be  deducted  firoa 
those  furnished  by  the  Sublime  Porte. 

XYI.    Counting  from  the  day    of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty^  the  French 
army  shall  not  raise  any  contribution  in 
Egypt :  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  abandon 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  the  ordinary  leviable 
contributions  which  remain  to  it,   to  be 
levied  after  its  departure,  as  well  as  the 
camels,  dromedaries,  ammunition,  cannon, 
and  other  things,  which  it  may  not  think 
necessary  to  carry  away.    The  same  shall 
be  the  case  with  the  magazines  of  grain 
arising   from    the    contribntions    already 
levied,  and  the  magazines  of  provisions. 
These    shall    be    examined    and    valued 
by  commissaries  sent  to  Egypt   by  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  by  the  commander  of 
the  British  forces,  conjointly  with  those 
of  the  general-in-chief  Kleber ;  and  paid 
by  the  former,  at  the  rale  of  the  valuation 
so  made,  to  the  amount  of  3000  purses, 
which   will   be  necemary  to  the  Frencli 
army  for  ficcelerattng  its  movements  and 
its  embaricatioo  :  and  if  the  objects  above* 
mentioned  do  not  amonnt  to  this  som^  ths 
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deficit  shftit  be  advanred  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  in  the  form  of  a  loaiH  which  will 
be  paid  by  the  French  government,  upon 
tlie  bUls  of  the  commissaries  appointed  by 
the  general-in  chief  Kleber  to  receive  the 
said  snm. 

XVli.  The  French  army  having  ex- 
penises  to  incur  in  the  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
it  sliaH  receive,  after  the  ratification  of  the 
present  convention,  the  sums  stipulated  in 
the  following  order,  viz,  the  I5th  day  and 
the  ?Oth  day,  500  purses ;  the  40th  day, 
Both,  60th,  TOth  and.  80th  day,  500  purses  ; 
and  finally,  the  90th  day,  500  purses. 
AH  the  said  parses,  of  500  Turkish  piastres 
each,  shall  be  received  in  loan  from  the 
persons  commissioned  to  this  effect  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  :  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  tins  article,  the  Sublime 
Porte,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
the  convention,  sbaU  send  commissaries  to 
the  city  of  Cairo,  and  to  the  other  cities 
occupied  by  the  armies. 

XVIIL  The  contributions,  which  the 
French  may  receive  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification;  and  before  the  notification  of  the 
bresent  convention  in  the  different  parts  of 
l^gypt,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
tit  the  3000  parses  above  stipulated. 

XIX.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  acce« 
lerate  the  evacuation  of  the  places,  the 
navigation  of  the  French  transport  vessels, 
which  may  be  in  the  ports  of  £gypt,  shall 
be  free  during  the  three  months  truce  from 
]>araietta  and  Rosetta  to  Alexandria,  and 
from  Alexandria  to  Damietta  and  Rosetta, 

XX.  The  safety  of  Europe  requiring  the 
greatest  precautions  to  prevent  the  conta- 
gion of  the  plague  from  being  carried  thitiipr, 
no  person  either  sick,  or  suspected  of  being 
infected  with  this  malady,  shall  be  em« 
barked  ;  but  all  persons  afflicted  with  the 
plague,  or  any  other  malady,  which  may 
not  allow  their  removal  in  the  time  agreed 
upon  for  the  evacuation,  shall  remain  in 
the  hospitals,  where  they  are  placed  under 
the  safeguard,  of  his  highness  the  vizier^ 
and  shall  be  attended  by  the  French  officers 
of  health,  who  may  remain  with  them  until 
their  health  allows  them  to  set  off,  which 
shall  be  as  soon  as  possible.  The  11th 
and  I2th  articles  olf  this  convention  shall 


be  applicable  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  resrt 
of  the  army ;  and  the  commaiider^in-chfcf 
of  the  French  army  engajyes  td  give  (he 
most  strict  orders,  to  the  dtfR-rent  officers 
commanding  the  troops  embarked,  not  to 
allow  them  to  disembark  in  any  other  ports 
than  those  which  shall  be  pointed  out  by 
the  officers  of  health,  as  affording  the  greatest 
facility  for  performing  the  necessary,  ac- 
customed, and  proper  quarantine. 

XXI.  All  the  difficulties  which  inay 
aj*ise,  and  which  shall  not  be  provided  for 
by  the  present  convention,  shall  be  ami- 
cably settled  by  commissioners,  appokted 
for  that  purpose  by  his  highness  the  grand 
vizier  and  the  general-in-chief  Kleber^  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  faciltate  the  evacu- 
ation. 

XXII.  These  presents  shall  not  be  effecr 
tual  until  after  tlie  respective  ratifications^ 
which  are  to  be  exchanged  in  eight  days  ; 
after  which  they  shall  be  religiously  ob*- 
served  on  both  sides. 

Done,  signed,  and  sealed,  January  24tb, 
1800. 

Desaix,  &c.  &*c. 

In  the  completion  of  this  convention, 
which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  so  much  di&p 
cussion,  sir  Sidney  Smith  acted,  as  inter- 
mediary and  mediating  agent ;  and  his 
honorable  and  prudeilt  conduct  tfn  the  oc- 
casion merits  the  highest  eulogium.  Al- 
though, said  he,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Richer,  measures  had  been  taking  for  sur- 
rounding [the  French  army  6A  M  sides  ; 
yet,  their  bravery,  courage,  and  fame,  re- 
maining >till  unconquered,  ^ave  them  full 
right  to  believe,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
resist  for  some  time.  Tbey  were  not, 
therefore,  in  a  situation  which  obliged  them 
to  capitulate;  but  were  entitled  to  retain 
their  arms  and  baggage,  and  to  be  provided 
with  means  to  enable  them  to  evacuate 
Egypt,  Such  were  the  motives,  which  led 
him  to  forward  tlie  treaty.  He  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  for  the  protection  and 
safety  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  and 
placed  his  tent  along  with  theirs,  in  order 
to  run  the  same  risks  with  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  nz\er*s  camp.  At  the  con* 
clusioa  of  the    transaction,   he  informed 
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genera]  Kleber,  that  the'disorder  and  'iyan| 
of  discipline  of  the  Turks  gav«  him  sqiqq 
uneasiness  respecting  the  perfect  execution 
of  the  conTeDtion«.but  (bat  he  would  take 
all  possible  care  to  guarantee  it ;  and  in  % 
subsequent  letter,  he  recommended  it  to 
the  French  commander  to  be  constantly 
on  his  guard.  It  is  probable,  that  sir  Sid* 
ney  was  induced  to  hasten  the  business, 
'Hot  only  from  a  wish  to  clear  Egypt  of  the 
French ,  by  any  means,  and  .  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  by  the  promise,  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  envoy  in  the  course  of  the 
con^ences,  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  a 
Russian  fleet  and  10,000  men,  a  force  which 
would  have  given  too  great  an  influence 
to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  fate 
of  Egypt. 

lo  whatever  view  this  convention  may 
be  regarded,  it  was  a  most  favorable  in- 
cident to  Britain.  By  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt,  the  English  establishments  in  the 
east  were  freed  from  danger,  and  the  enemy 
deprived  of  a  colonial  establishment  of 
incalculable  importance;  while  the  value 
of  this  success  was  enhanced  by  its  peace- 
alile""  acconplis&nient.  One  might  be  in- 
clined to  suppose,  that  the  allies  would 
have  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
facility  of  getting  rid  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
and  eagerly  promoted  the  measure,  rather 
than  endeavored  to  retard  it.'  But  Europe 
heard  with  surprise,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Britisb  ministry  enjoined  lord  Keith  to 
annul  the  convention,  by  opposing  the 
embarkation  and  ^^B^e  of  the  French 
troops* 

By  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  Porte 
had  et)gaged  the  consent  and  good  faith 
of  its  allies.  It  communicated  the  capitu- 
lation to  the  ministers  of  these  powers, 
and  collected  a  great  number  of  vessels' 
of  all  nations  for  the  purpose  of  faking 
the  French  on  board  at  Alexandria.  The 
captain  Pacha  was  also  preparing  to  sail, 
with  a  respectable  squadron,  to  super- 
intend the  embarkation,  and  'escort  them 
on  their  voyage.  But  the  refusal  of  Eng- 
land to  concur  in  an  engagement,  concluded 
wider  the  anspices  of  its  accredited  agent, 
aud  by  an  ally  independent  and  n6t  tribu- 
tary, disconcerted  every   thidg.     In  this 


dilemma  the  grafid  Tizter  knew  not  how 
to  act.    He. durst  not  advance  from  his 
camp  at  Bel  beys  :  yet  he  adhered  to  the 
convention,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  by  pay- 
ing 3,000,000  of  the  stipulated  sum ;   and 
the  French,  in  return,  gave  him  possessioa 
of  the  forts  they  had  agreed  to  surrender. 
Meanwhile  lord  Elgin^  the   English   am^ 
bassador  at  Constantinople,  signified   to 
the  Ottoman  government,  that  his   court 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  capitulation, 
and  that  the  English  ships  would  not  suffer 
the  vessels  to  pass,  which  were  destined 
to  convey  the  enemy's  army.    Lord  Keith, 
and  sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  like  manner  ind- 
mated  officially   to  general  Rleber,  that 
Great  Britain  refused  to  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty.    His  lordship's  letter 
bore,  that  he  had  received  positive  .orders 
from  his  majesty,  not  to  consent  to  any 
capitulation   with    the  French  troops   ia 
Egypt  and  Syria  ;  unless  they  agreed  to 
lay  down  tbeir  arms,  surrender  themselves 
prisoners,  and  deliver  up  all  the'  ships  and 
stores  in  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  the 
allies.    Besides,  in  the  event  of  such  a[ 
capitulation,   he  could  not  allow  any  of 
the  men  to  depart  [for  France,  until  they 
were  exchanged.    AH  vessels,   therefore,, 
having  French  troops  on  board,  and  in* 
tending  to  sail  from  Egypt  with  passports 
given  by  others  than  those  fully  authorised 
to  grant  them,  would  be  forced  by  the 
British  fleet  to  remain  in  Alexandria  :  and 
those,  met  with  on  their  return  to  Europe, 
and  having  passes  granted  in  consequence 
of  a  particular  capitulation   with  cue  of 
the  confederated  powers,  would  be  retained 
as  prizes,  and  the  persons  on  board  them 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  **  Soldiers  !** 
exclaimed  Kleber,  in  a  laconic  proclama- 
tion   communicating    this    proceeding  to 
his  army,  "  behold  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Confimander  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean — We  know  how 
to  reply  to  such  insolence  by  victories  :— 
prepare  for  battle." 

*  During  these  transactions,  the  Aga  of 
the  janissaries  advanced  to  Matnria  within 
two  leagues '  of  Cairo  ;  and  the  Frencli 
general,  thus  pressed;  wai^  obliged  to  cpme 
to  an  immediate  determination,  on  the  line 
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of  conduct  he  waa^ta  foHow^    la  tlte.  pra- 
^eot  UDsettjed,  Rtate  of  affairs^  he  :wa8  iia- 
MriUing  to  suffer  hb  (Mily  ramaiuifi^  mUUary 
post  to  be  occupied  'by  the  eneiuy ;  aod 
although  inclined  to  ex^ute  fully  the  con* 
vention  pu  his  part,  coiuinou  prudence  re* 
quired  that  be  should  v^atcU  over  the.safety 
of  his  arKny«    To^ive  up  the  strong  holdis 
ivas  placing  himself  at  4be  mercy  of  law- 
less Turks,  in  whose  good  faith  he  could 
repose  no  confidence.     Defeat  itself  could 
not  be  attended  with  more  pernicious  con* 
48equences  :  but  the  issue  of  a  battle  might 
be  fortunate ;  and  Kleber,  with  his  charac-r 
teristic  boldness^  resolved  to  hare  recourse 
ta  arms.     He  apprised  the  Turkish  corn- 
raander  of  his  intention  to  resume  hostilities, 
and    soon    afterwards    marched    towards 
Heliopolis.  •  The  janissary  Aga,  with  part 
of  the  Ottoman  army,  lay  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  town,  and  an  immediate  >ngi^- 
nient  took  place  in    which  the  advantage 
of  Curopean  discipline  and  the  European 
system    of   war    was   immediately  i  seen. 
The  French  army  which  did  not  amount 
to   more  than   15,000    men,    steadily    re- 
ceived an  onset  from  the  janissaries :  and 
proceeding  in  their  turn  to  the  attack,  put 
their,  enemy    to  immediate  flight.    After 
some  vain  attempts  to  rally,  they  retreated 
•precipitately   to  Jaffa,  and  lost  half  their 
numbers   by  hunger,  fatigae,  or  desertion, 
while  Kl&ber,  was  consoled  in  his  distress 
1>y  a  victory  obtaiq^d  with  tbie  less  of  only 
ten  men  killed,  and  about  forty  wounded. 
This  victory  vvould  have  been  of  sigsal 
l^enefit  to  the  French  interests  in  Egypt 
had  not  Kleber  been  prevented  from  taking 
advantage   of  his  success  by  a  revolt  at 
Cairo.     During  the  interval  of  his  pursuit 
Nusufi*  Bashaw   entered  the   city  with  a 
strong  body  of  janissaries  and  Mamelukes. 
Having  impressed  the  citizens  with  a  belief 
that  the  Turks  had  been  victorious  in  the 
late  battle,  they  were  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm.    Being  supported  by  the  adhe* 
rents  of  the  beys  Osman  Effendi,  Ibrahim 
Kiaja,  and  Mahomet  El-^Elii,  they  fene- 
strated  to  the   quarter    inhabited    by  the 
Frenchi  and  made  great  slaughter  among 
them.     So  prevalent  was  the  spirit  of  revolt, 
that  in » a  short  time' the  insurgents  riein- 


forced  "by 'those  v^hb  poured  in  from  tlte 
adjoining  counfry  :  were  '  suf^pSosed  to 
amount  to  50,000  men.  Tbe^eity  now  pre- 
sented a'dreadful  scene  of  uproar,  ^ar,  an4 
bloodshed.  The  white  flag  was  every 
where  displayed,  and  the  criers,  from  the 
tops  of  the  mosques,  proclaimed  curses  on 
the  heads  of  the  infidels^.  Amidst  hideous 
yells  of  war,  the  acclamation  of  joy,  called 
hoololoes^  •  was  heard  every  where  amoDf 
groups  of  women  and  children.  Mustapha 
Aga superintendent  of  the  police  under  the 
present  government  was  seized  and  put  to 
death.  All  who  favored  the  French  interests 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  houfies  and 
magazines  were  sacked  by  the  .insurgents. 
During  this  scene  of  confusion  250  Brench 
troops  had  guarded  their  head-quarters 
against  the  furious  assaults  of  the  insurgents, 
till  Legrange,  with  his  column,  airrtved  to 
their  belief  and  repelled  the  assailants. 

In  this  situation  Kleber  found  the  city 
on  his  return  froda  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks, 
March  the  2(ith,  five  days  after  the  victory 
of  Heliopolis.     He  entered  with  promfv 
titude  on  the  means  of  recovering  a  city 
on   which  the  existence  of  his  army  de- 
pended.    He  formed  new   entrenchments 
and  constructed  new  batteries.     While  he 
looked    with  anxious  expectation   to   the 
arrival   of  reinforcements    under   Regnier 
and    Bel  Hard,   he  undeceived   the  people 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Helio- 
polis.    Having  concluded   a    treaty    with 
Murad    Bey,   by  which  the  provinces  t>t 
Ginsee  and  Assuan  were  allotted  to  him, 
with  the  title  of  prince  governor  for  the 
French  republic,  he  caused  the  documents 
to  be  'published,  in  order  to  ^  intimidate 
others,  by  shewing  that  he  was  so  power- 
fully supported;  and  he  endeavoured  by 
his  intrigues  to  create  divisions  among  the 
beys.     After   the    troops    under    Regnier 
and  Belliard  had  arrived  he  laid  siege  to 
the  city.     In    the  several  assaults    great 
slaughter  was  made  on  both  sides.    When 
he  had  made  himself  blaster  ofeeveral:  imr 
portant  posts,  the    frantic    effort  of  the 
beys  being  overpowered  by  the  steady  at« 
tacks  of  the  assAilaots,   Murad    Bey   ^« 
terposed  with  his  entreacies  to  Osman  and 
Ibrahim  Beysj  and  Nu^uff  Badiaw,  that 
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they  woold  capknUte ;  a  proposal  to 
irhicb  they  at  length  canseoted,  and  the 
Turks  evacuated  the  city.  Thie  French 
iiad  lost  since  the  retam  of  Richer,  500 
men  ;  the  Mamelukes,  500  killed  and  1000 
woimded  ;  and  the  Turks,  1900  killed  and 
1000  wounded. 

After  the  battle  of  Heliopolis  and  the 
si^  of  Cairo,  tiie  army  of  the  east  obtained 
^noaentary  respite  from  many  of  the  evils 
ihej  had  hitherto  endured*  The  inhabitants 
of  Egjptf  astomshed  to  see  the  vizier  df 
the  Porte,  the  greatest  personage  to  whom 
tlieir  knowledge  extended,  defeated  by 
the  French,  were  bow  convinced  that  the 
efforts  of  tise  Turks  to  regain  tlie  country 
Would  be  finaUy  ineffectual  ;  and,  con- 
sidering Bgypt  as  the  property  of  their  new 
masters,  sullenly  acquiesced  in  the  dispen* 
satfons  of  providence.  They  had  expe- 
rienced,  on  various  occasions,  the  facility 
with  which  revolt  bad  been  suppressed 
by  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the  in- 
vi^deKs  foroes  :  the  expenses  of  the  war 
levied  on  the  rebels  would  deter  them 
from  similar  attempts,  and  the  treaty  wirh 
Murad  Bey  had  a  powerful  tendency  to 
conciliate  the  peaceable  and  diaooirrage 
the  hostile  inhabitants.  The  extraordiiuiry 
contributions  imposed  upon  Cairo  as  a 
punishmentforits  revolt,  supplied  resources 
for  payim^  the  arrears  of  the  army,  amount- 
ing to  £500,000,  including*  the  soldiers' 
pay,  and  of  tranquilly  waiting  till  the  en- 
suing season  for  tlie  collection  of  the  or- 
dinary imposts. 

The  measures  of  Kleber  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  his  troops,  for  facilitating 
their  movements,  and  confirming  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  were  decisive  and 
judicious.  The  army  had  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  procure  the  means  of 
carriage  in  moments  of  urgency,  because 
at  such  times  the  Arab»,  who  let  out  their 
camels  to  bine,  disappeared.  To  secure 
this  important  service,  the  gei^eral  es- 
tablished a  park  of  500  camels  for  the 
use  of  the  anny ;  which  w^re  employed 
when  the  troops  reposed  from  their  military 
labors  in  various  useful  services.  He 
established  flying  bridges  over  the  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  etrtabliahed  posts  of  com- 


munication between  the  different  stations 
of  the  army.     He  laid  down  a  plan  of 
great   simplicity    for  works  to 'be    con- 
structed at  Cairo,  which   might   overawe 
the  inhabitants   of  the  city,    and    com- 
ntaod'  the  avenues  to   its  entrance.      He 
established  a  conamittee  of  works  consist- 
ing of  five  members,   with  whom  he  de- 
tiberated  on  the  improvement  and  ameliora* 
b'on  of  the  country  ;  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
dilapidations  and  peculations  of  the  com- 
misariaton  the  inferior  officers  and  soldiers, 
whose  condition  he  greatly  improved  by 
enforcing  a  reguJar  delivery  bf  rations,  of 
forage,  and  provisions,  and  distributing  the 
clothing  of  the  different  corps  beneath  his 
own  inspection. 

The  Turkish  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
capitan  Pacha,  appeared  off  Alexandria 
jo  the  latter  end  of  May.  Kleber  jg^^ 
instantty  marched  with  part  of  the  ^^* 
troops  from  Cairo,  learned  at  Rahmanieh 
that  the  capitan  Pacha  appeared  off  Alex- 
andria merely  to  open  a  friendly  corres- 
pondence, prohibited  the  landing  of  any 
Turkish  agent,  and  returned  to  Cairo, 
leaving  in  the  Delta  opposite  to  Rahma- 
nieh a  flying  camp  of  two  demi-brigadesp 
and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  to  march  to 
any  point  that  might  be  menaced,  or  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria.  It  became  his  first 
object  after  his  return,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  rupture  of  the  convention  of  £1- 
Arisch,  and  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
Turks  towards  their  English  allies.  It 
was  his  intention  to  decline  all  communi- 
cation with  the  Turkish  and  EngKsh  com- 
manders-in-chief, while  he  endeavored  to 
open  a  direct  correspondence  with  Con- 
stantinople. By  this  policy  he.  expected 
to  be  able  to  correspond  with  the  French 
government,  tb  receive  its  instructions,  and 
to  cajole  the  Turks  into  a  neutrality, 
which  would  have  diminished  tl)e  number 
of  his  enemies,  and  have  augmented  his 
resources  by  reviving  the  commerce  of 
Egypt. 

The  merit  of  Kleber  did  not  screen  him 
from  the  shafts  of  malice.  A  faction 
was  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Menon,  who  had  held  a  high 
place  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  consul. 
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He  testified  the  iitm6at*|ier80iial  didaiieo 
tion  to  the  comoiander-in^bieC  displayed 
the  post  studied  ioatteotiaa  ta  his  orders ; 
mad,  to  doderiBioe  him  ia  the  coufideDce 
of  the  troops^  he^oirf:«lated  si  report  that 
Kleber  bad  sold  Egypt  to  the  Turks  by 
the  treaty  of  £l-AriscH«  On  the  )Sth  of 
"  Jaoe,  tM  gefiMal  wa0  walking  o\i  .he 
ter raee  of  bk  garden,  when  he  received 
several  ^tabs  from  a  poignard.  The  asaassiti 
had  followed  Kleber  frdm  Giaeh,  and 
having  jntrodoieed  himself  ^  into  the  house 
along  .with  the  *workmen^  seized^  for  the 
execatioB  of  bis  purpose,  the  moment  when 
Kleber -was  deeply  engaged  in  conversi^^ 
tion.  Henon  was  suspected  of  having 
enployed  or  instigated  the  assassin,  but 
NO  evidence  transpired  to  justify  the  charge,, 
nor  before  his  execution  by  impalement  did 
the  criodttal  make  any  confession  of  the' 
causes,  or  the  advisers  of  the  act. 

After  the  interment  of  Kleher  and  the 
execution  of  the  assassin;  general  Meoori 
assumed  the  title  of  commander-in-chief. 
The  army  regarded  his  advancement  with 
rieluctance,  but  its  murmurs  were  appeased 
by  the  persuasions  of  the  generals.  Menon 
received  with  attention  the  generals  and 
the  heads  of  the .  civil  departments,  paid 
them  frequent  visits^  and  seemed  to  anti-* 
cHpate  their  views  and  wishes,  but  having 
once  seeui*ed  the  object  of  his  ambition  he 
laid  aside  the  mask,  and  openly  endeavor* 
ed  to  enrich  himself,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  provided  by  pecuniary  exactions  for  the 
vast  expenditure  of  the  establishment, 
which  increased  from  13,000  to  18,000 
francs  per  month,  after  the  death  of  Kleber. 

We  have  seen  that  lord  Keith  refused  to 
ngn  the  treaty  of  EKArisch  because  it  was 
contrary  to  the  instructions  received  from 
his  governmenL  But  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  ratifications  of  that  treaty 
which  were  exchanged  on  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary 1800,  could  not  have  been  known  by 
the  English  government  when  the  instruc- 
tions were  given,  because  the*  latter  were 
despatched  in  the  preceding  month.  Though 
auoffioiall.y  concluded,  ministers  confirmed 
the  treaty  as  soon  as  it  was  apprised  of  the 
transaction.  On  the  9th  of  June  Ueute- 
nut  Wright  ar^ved  at  Cairo  with  a  flag  ol 
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truce,  bearing  dispatcher  from  the- riatier 
and  sir  Sidney  Smith ;  but  Meoon^  who 
was  well  aware  that  the  coloniiMUion  0f 
Egypt  was  Buouaparte*ls  favorite  object, 
fmd.  associated  the  most  etten^ve  views  of 
personal  ambition  with  the  desire  of  gretiiy* 
Hig  the  firvt  consul,  refifi^d  to  rent»w  toe 
oagotiaticni. 

.  While  the  artny  of  the  east  was  thue 
successful  on  the  (fiains  of  E.i;ypt,  the  ex^ 
ploits  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  affected* 
the  court  of  Austria  with  feelings  of  dis-^ 
appointment  and  dismay.  AAer  the  ^en- 
gagement |[on  the  IHer,  already  described 
general  Lecourbe  again  advanced  towards 
the  Lech,  and  on  the  lOtb  of  June  took  a 
position  on  the  Wurtach;  and  after  a  great 
variety  of  unimportant,  but  difficult  and 
complex  manoeuvres,  was  ordered  to  obtain 
possession  (of  one  of  the  bridges  betweea  ^ 
J>ilUngen  and  Donawert.  After  a  spirited 
assault  •he'^carried  that  in  the  vicinity  dT 
the  former  place,  and  thus  enabled  the  coni« 
niander-in-chief  to  make  preparations  fov 
gaining^  the  next  day,  the  bridges  of  Gren» 
sheim,  Blenheim,  ai^d  Hochstedt.  Etghtjr 
men  stinpt  themselves  naked  and  swam 
across  the  river  dragging  after  them  three 
boats  loaded  with  their  muskets  and 
cartouche  boxes.  Without  a  moroent^s 
delay  they  siezed  on  the  villages  of  Gren^ 
sheim  and  Blenheim,  and  the  artillery 
planted  on  the  bank.  At  these  villages 
the  warriors,  naked  as  they  were,  maintain- 
ed themselves  with  extraordinary  valor, 
while  the  pioneers  and  pontoneers  labored 
to  repair  the  bridges,  and  these  being  com-» 
pleted,  succours  crossed  ever,  -the  cavalry 
passing  one  by  one.  J^rt  of  the  reinforo^^ 
ments  sent  by  the  enemy  were  destroyed 
and  the  rest  driven  back,  v  The  Austrian 
main  army  soon  after  retreated  from  Uhn ; 
general*  Moreau  took  possession  of  Munich^ 
and  levied  heavy  contributions  on  th^ 
territories  of  Bavaria.  The  elector  was 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  French  a  great  pari 
of  the  sabsidy  of  £500,000  which  belMd 
received  •  from  Great  Britain^  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Austrian  army  firom  Soabia; 
the.  French  took  possession  of  the  princ 
cipai  plaee»  in  the  duchy  of  WtirCetn^ 
burg  which,  as-  welt  as  Bavaria^  was  laid 
3  1? 
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tinder  MveM  contributions,  and  treated 
tiltog^ether  as  an  enemy*8  comftry.  The 
duke  and  dndiees  ef  Wurtemburg,  with 
4heir  family  and  suite,  retired  to  Ans* 
pach,  and  ttie  French,  at  the  saotc  time, 
iiy  the  occupation  of  £I-Wanrgen,  became 
masters  of  the  electorate  of  Treres.  To 
augnoc^nt  the  disasters  of  the  Aastrians, 
an  army  of  ^,000  men,  French  and  Ba- 
varians, was  on  its  march  to  the  Lower 
and  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  ready  to  pass 
hy  Mentz  and  Diisseldorf  into  l^ranconia. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Anstrians 
ijraitated  the  example' of  their  friends  to 
Italy,  and  solicited  an  armistice,  which, 
at  the  desire  of  Buonaparte  to  Moreau, 
tras  granted  on  the  I5(h  of  July.  The 
line  of  demarcation  was  chiefly  traced  by 
that  of  the  advanced  posts.  The  A  us- 
triaRs  retained  the  places  which  they  stilt 
4>ccnpied  within  the  French  line,  compre- 
hending Ulm  and  Ingoldstadt;  and  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  was  to  be  preceded 
by  a  notice  of  twelve  days. 

Previous  to  his  return  from  Italy,  Buo- 
aaparte  had  established  a  provisional 
government  for  Poland,  and  re-organised 
the  republican  constitution  of  Eiguria; 
The  array  of  Massena  assumed  its  positions 
in  conformity  with  the  armistice.  Tlie 
surrendered  fortresses  were  provided  with 
garrisons,  and  provisioned  out  of  the  ma- 
gazines captured  from  the  Austriaos.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  artillery  of  the 
places  given  up  by  the  convention,  amount- 
ed to  more  than  2000  pieces,  and  the  gun- 
powder to  more  thatt  @,000,000  pounds. 

The  advantages  acquired  by  Buona- 
parte, were  beyond  the  reach  of  calculation. 
Besides  the  important  places  of  strength 
surrendered  to  his  forces,  he  gained  time 
to  confirm  himself  in  the  possession  of  his 
conquests,  to  rear  without  interruption  an 
auxiliary  power  in  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
to  concentrate  in  one  body  all  his  forces  in 
Italy,  and  to  procure  with  facility  the  ne- 
cessary succours  from  France.  The  sus-^ 
pensiou  of  arms  was  no  less  beneficial  to 
general  Moreau.  His  forward  position, 
which  required  hifh  to  bridle  the  country 
with  detachments,  materially  diminished 
Ktoadvaucmg  army.    He  had  experienced 


a  trifling  disquieiude  from  wandering  par- 
iies  of  the  enemy  in  his  rear  ;  and  as  St. 
Snsanne  s  corps  was  weak,  and  had  only 
just  begun  its  march,  he  was  still  exposed 
to  have  bis  ttitercfourse  virilh  France  inter- 
rupted.  In  planning  the  campaign,  the 
French  government  committed  a  palpable 
mistake  ;  for  it  is  inipossible  not  to  con-^ 
denin  the  impolicy  of  sending  an  army  in 
the  rout  followed  by  Moreau;  withoat 
having  collected  a  strong  military  force 
in  Franconia  to  Mgage  the  attention  of 
any  hostile  corns  posted  on  the  left  of 
the  Danube.  Uuonaparte  was  s0  much 
convinced  of  this,  that  he  had  resolved  to 
form  an  aniiy  under  general  Augereau  mi 
the  Main  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  o^cer  was 
already  on  his  way  with  part  of.  the  Ba- 
tavian  army,  and  some  French  troops^ 
from  Holland,  where  he  held  the  chief  com- 
mand. 

General  Moreau*s  army,  on  debouching 
between  the  Swiss  Rhine  and  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  had  to  take  a  very  exten- 
sive line.  Its  left  wing  could  not  leave 
the  right  bank  of  this  river  with  safety; 
and  its  right  had  not  only  to  display  a  front 
towards  the  Voralberg  and  Tyrol,  but  also 
towards  the  Bavarian  frontier,  while  it 
supported  the  centre  and  left  in  their  ec-^ 
gagements  with  the  enemy.  Kray's  falling 
back  by  Ulm  and  Ingoldstadt,  arid  clinging 
so  tenaciously  to  the  Danube,  do  not  in* 
dicate  an  enterprising  genius.  Perhaps 
he  wished  to  save  hia  magazines  by  retro- 
grading in  that  direction  ;  and  certainly 
an  object  of  such  magnitude  was  not  to  be 
lightly  abandoned.  Yet  a  very  few  days 
Mere  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  if 
it  could, not  have  been  executed  with  des- 
patch, a  cold  and  parsimonious  disposition 
alone  would  have  hesitated  to  destroy 
them. 

Ulm  presented  the  imperial  general  with 
an  excellent  position  ;  but  it  could  not 
save  the  rest  of  Suabia  from  being  overrun 
by  the  enemy,  nor  prevent  them  from 
penetrating  to'  the  Lech,  and  threatening 
to  cut  off  all  further  retreat.  In  fine,  tt 
failure  of  provisions,  which  in  such^a  post 
he  would  soon  have  experienced,,  must 
have  menaced  him  with  spcledy  destrua* 
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tion,  if  not  abfitflotely  accompiii^hed.  Hh 
position  obliged  the  enemy  to  push  their 
Jeft  wiug  across  the  ri?er,  while  the  left 
of  th^ir  centre  rested  ou  the  right  banlc. 
At  the  tfanie  time,  their  right  vf'mgf  stretch- 
ing to  a  great  distance,  made  an  extensive 
sweep  by  Kempten  and  Augsburg;  and 
tlieo  part  of  it  uniting  with  the  centre,  and 
passing  the  Danube,  perforated  the  line 
of  the  imperial  army.  In  this  situation 
it  was  only  by  a  rapid  and  circuitous 
inarch  that  Kray  could  draw  off  his  right 
to  a  new  position  at  Ingoldstadt.  By  thai 
mancsuvre  Moreau  cleared  the  passage 
of  the  X«ech,  and,  having  traversed  the 
Iser,  was  preparing  to  prosecote  a  similar 
plan,  which  must  have  driven  Kray  from 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  compelled  him 
to  make  a  long  detour  by  the  left  of  the 
Danube.  The  imperial  commander  was 
seasible  of  hia  danger,  and  withdrew 
precipitately^  to  Ingoldstadt.  '  He  had 
merely  time  to  escape  by  the  bridge  of 
Moef^nrg  on  the  Iser,  and  to  reach  the 
Ion,  by  forced  marches,  befoi^  the  enemy. 
In  the  late  armistice,  Buonaparte  had 
firudently  attpalated,  that  neither  party 
should  send  troops  into  Germany.  General 
Kray  being  by  this  stipnlation  deprived  of 
all  neinfibrcemeot  (torn  2taly,  was  obliged 
soon  after  to  solicit  the  armistice  which 
we  have  seen  him  concluding  with;  Me* 

The  sttccessea  of  the  arms  of  France, 
and  the  broken  state  of  the  .coalition,  had 
vendertd  the  Austrian  cause  almost  des- 
fierate.  But  sscfa  was  the  hmnilialion 
which  his  imperial  mfl^esty  m«st  suifer, 
and  tile  loss  of  territory  to  which  he  must 
submit  by  a  treaty  of  peacs,  tlial,  while 
iben  remained  a  glim^s  of  hope,  be  was 
determined  not  to  be  die  author  of  his 
own  disgraee  and  his  enemy's  aggrandise- 
ment Enooursged  by  the  offer  of  a  loan 
of  j(2,000,000  from  Great  Bntain,  the 
emperor  dsftermined  to  persist  in  the 
arduous  struggle,  and  a  subsidiary  oon« 
vention  was  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  SOlh 
of  Jane,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
engaged  to  act  with  the  most  intimate  con* 
fldenoe  and  concert,  and  promised  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms  unless  by.  cemnon 


consent,  or  without  obtaining  a  peace  on 
the  basis  of  the  uii  possidetis,  (or  stat^  of 
things  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war.)  Their  British  and  imperial  ma- 
jesty's promised  to  carry  on  the  war  during, 
the  present  campaign,  with  all  possible 
vigor :  the  Bavarian,  Wurtemburg,  and 
Swiss  troops,  in  the  pay  of  England,  were 
.placed  at  the  disposal  of. the  emperor^ 
the  payment  of  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  was^ 
guaranteed,  and  the  duration  of  the  coir- 
vention  was  fixed  for  a  period  terminating 
on  the  last  day  of  February,  1801.  Two 
days  before  the  convention  was  signed  at 
Vienna,  count  St  Jiilien  arrived  with  the 
oflScial  copy  of  the  armistice  ^f  Alessandria. 
The  knowledge  of  this  circsmstanee,  and  oT 
the  fetal  battle  of  Marengo,  had  no  weight 
with  baron  Thugut ;  and,  notwitbstandim 
the  critical  situation  of  affairs,  he  pledged 
the  emperor  to  prosecute  the  war  for  ano- 
ther year.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to^ 
conceal  the  transaction,  and  do  something, 
in  (n-der  to  gain  time.  The  count  was 
accordingly  dispatched  from  Vienna  to 
Paris  with  a  letter  intimating  the  nature 
of  his  mission.  He  arrived  at  the  French 
capital  da  the  dlst  of  July,  having  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Italy  in  th^  expecta^ 
tion  of  finding  Buonaparte  in  that  country. 
The  alleged  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
ipegulate  the  conditions  of  a  regular,  ar- 
mistice,  and  clear  up.  some  doubt&l  points 
connected  with  the  conventioii  of  Ales- 
sandria. 

After  a  few  confersiices,.  the  count  and 
the    minister    Talleyrand,,   on  the  SSth,.. 
signed  at  Paris- the foliowiag^'  pseliminariss 
of  peaoe  between  France  and- Austria." 

*^ 
His  majesty  the  emperor,.kingx>f  Hungary) 
and  Bohemia,  &c.  and  the  chief  consul 
of  the    republic,  ■  in  tho  name  of  the 
Frencb  people,. equally,  animated  witb^ 
the  desire  of  patting,  an  end^  to  tho  evils 
of  war,  by  a4»peedyvjusl«.and  sotid  peace,, 
have  agreed-upon  the  following. prelimt 
nary  articles::  .     . 

Art.  L  There  <  shair  be  peaoe,  friend- 
ship, and  good  understanding  between  his  - 
maj^ty^  the  emperor  and  luDg^.  and  (heu- 
French  Muublio^^ 
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II.  Until  the  conclosioti  of  a  definiure 
treaty,  the  armies  both  io  Ital^  and  Ger* 
luaiiy^  shall  respectively  remaiki  m  the  post* 
tioos  in*  which  they  are,  without  extending 
these  more  to  the  south  of  Italy.  Oo  his 
side,  his  iqiperial  majesty  enji^ages  to  con- 
centrate all  tlie  forces  he  may  have  in  the 
states  of  tiie  pope,  in  the  fortress  of  Ancona, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  extraordinary  levy 
which  is  making  in  Tuscany^  and  to  4»re- 
v#nt  all  disembarkation  of  the  enemies  of 
the  French  republic  at  Leghorn,  or  any 
other  point  of  the  coast. 

IlL  The  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  shall 
be  takeo  as  the  basis  of  the  definitive  paci- 
fication, excepting,  however,  the  changes 
become  necessary. 

IV.  His  imperial  majesty  does  not  op* 
pose  the  French  repablic  keeping  the 
limits  of  the  Rhine  such  as  they  were 
agreed  upon  at  Rastadt ;  i.  €.  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine^  from  the  spot  where  it 
leaves  the  territory  of  Switzerland  to  the 
poimt  where  it  enters  the  territory  of  the 
fiatavian  repablic ;  and  engages  moreover 
to  cede  to  the  French  republic  the  sove- 

.reigi^ty  and  property  of  the  Prick  thai,  and 
ail  that  belongs  to  the  house  of  Austria 
between  Zarzach  and  Basle. 

V.  The  French  republic  is  not  under- 
stood to  keep  CasseK  Kehi,£hrenbreitstein, 
and  Dusseidorf.  These  places  will  be 
razed,  on  condition  that  there  shall  not  be 
raised  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
for  the  distance  of  three  miles,  any  fortifi* 
catioBs,  either  of  atooe  work  or  earth. 

YI.  The  iademnities,  Which  his  imperial 
'Majesty  the  emperor  and  king  was  to  have 
4n  Germany,  in  virtue  of  the  secret  articles 
'Of  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  shall  /be 
taken  in  Italy:  and   Uierefore  it  shall  hi 
reserved  until  the  definitive  treaty,  to  i^ee 
on  the  position  and  the  extent  of  the  said 
indemnities.    Nevertheless  it  shall  b^  es- 
tablished   as  a    basis,  that  biz   imperial 
.najesty  the  emparor  and  king  shall  possess^ 
besides  the  txMintry  which  had  been  granted 
to  ^him  iin  Italy  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
^omrio,  an  equmdent  to  the  possession  of 
the  archbishoprick  of  Saltzburg,  the  riv^r 
.•f  the  Ino  and  the  Sabra,  and  the  Tyrol, 
^coniprising  the  town  of  Wasserbonrg  on 


the  left  bank  of  the  Inn  with  a  cu'eiritef 
three  thousand  toises,  and  the  Frickthal 
which  he  cedes  to  the  French  republic. 

VIL  The  ratification  of  the  present 
preliminary  articles  shall  be  excha^ed  at 
Vienna  before  the  27th  Tbermidor  (Au- 
gust 16.) 

VIII.  Immediately  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications,  the  negotiations  for 
a  definite  peace  .shall  continue;  both 
sides  shall  agree  upon  a  place  for 
n^^tiataon :  the  plenipotentiaries  shall  be 
there  in  twenty  days  at  the  latest,  after  the 
exchaoee. 

'IX.  His  majesty,  the  emperor  and  king, 
and  first  consul  of  the  French  republic, 
reciprocally  engage  on  their  word  of  ho« 
nour,  to  keep/ the  present  articles  secret 
till  ratificatioa 

X.  The  powers  of  M.  St.  Julian  bang 
contained  in  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to 
the  first  consul,,  the  full  powers  invested 
with  the  usual  formalities  shall  be  exchange 
ed  with  the  ratificatioa  of  the  present  pre- 
Imunaries,  uMck  sfioU  not  bind  the  respeo- 
tive  governments,  till  after  the  ratification. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  agreed  upon, 
and  signed  the  present  preliminaries  at 
Paris  the  18th  of  July,  1800. 

^Si^^ned  Count  de  Sl  Julieiu 
C.  Maurice  Talleyrand. 

St.  Julien  on  his  return  from  Yienoa 
was  accoovpaaied  by  Duroc,  the  aid-de- 
camp of  Buonaparte:  They  arrived  on 
the  4th  of  August  at  Alt  Oettingen  the 
head-quarters  of  general  Kray,  but  Duroc 
was  not  permitted  to  proceed  further.  Tha 
party  «f  Thugut  reitt£kroed  by  the  recent 
arrival  of  the  qveea  of  Naples,  'and  her 
influence  with  her  daughter  the  empress, 
succeeded  in  preventiilg  a  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  emperor  alleged  that  St. 
Juliien  had  exoseded  his  instructions, 
avowed  the  coaclusion  of  &  treaty  with  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  expresaed  hia  deter- 
mmatioQ  to  abide  by  its  conditions.  It 
was  the  obvious  policy  however  of 
Buom^arte  to  divide  the  members  of  the 
confederacy  by  proposals  of  separate  peaces 
and  we  shall  iind  on  recurring  to  the  af- 
ftiira  of  England,  that  the  ^somuI  lost  n# 
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time  10  transnuttiiig  full  powers  to  eitiieQ 
Otto,  the  French  comtnieMry,  for  prisoaecs 
in  England,  aulhorisicig  htm  to  propose 
'  and  sign^  cootbriuably  to  his  instructions, 
a  general  armistice  betweep  the  re- 
public and  his  Britannic  majesty.  The 
French  goveromefltv  aboat  the  same 
time,  infornied  the  generals  of  its  armies, 
that  the  emperor,  bating  refhsed  to  sob- 
scribe  to  the  conditions  of  the  preliminaries, 
which  had  been  signed  by  his  plenipoteiv^ 
liary  at  Paris,  the  government  was  nnder 
the  necessity  of  coutinuiog  the  war.  The 
armistice,  therefore,  must  be  considered 
as  broken  off,  and  would  cease  to  hare 
effect  on  the  7th  of  September,  at  one  in 
the  afternoon.  The  general  officers,  and 
chiefs  of  division,  were  iDstructed  to  profit 
Uy  this  interval,  to  pass  the  troops  in 
review,  and  to  make  ^sttch  arrangements 
'as  might  enable  them  to  march  and  fight, 
as  soon  as  their  orders  should  arrive. 

The  resolution  of  the  emperor,  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  taken, 
no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  rouse* the  antient 
courage  of  the  Germaiis ;  and  to  give 
efficacy  to  proclamations,  which  he  issued 
at  the  same  time,  for  catling  forth  the  force 
of  the  country  in  volunteer  ai^sociations. 
But  the  emperor  had  no  sooner  joiaed 
the  army,  which  wa^  under  the  immediate 
and  sole  command  of  the  archduke  John, 
^tban  he  made  application  U}  the  French 
government  for  a  proloogation  of  the  armis- 
tice. The  first  consul,  on  coaditioos  pre- 
sentlj  to  be  meatioued,  agreed  to  this, 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  tluU  tho  renewal 
of  hostilities,  or  the  improvement  of  a 
'ausipension  of  arms  into  a  permaoent  peace, 
would  wholly  depend  on  the  rejection,  or 
ithe  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  conr 
eluded  with  M.  de  St.  Julian.  The  consul, 
at  the  same  time,  declared  that  be  thought 
it  his  duty,  not  to  waste  the  remainder  of 
the  autumn  in  idle  conferences,  or  to  expose 
himself  to  endless  diplonu^tic  .fUsoissiona, 
without  securities  for  the  aiMerity  of  the 
enemy's  intentions.  .  The  aeciiriliea  he 
demanded;  were  Philipaburg, .  Ulm,  and 
Ingoldstadt,  with  their  dependeKt  forts« 
This  condition^  though  it«xt>oeed  the  im» 
ditary  dominions  of  Austria,  in  «  groat 


measure,  aft  the  mercy  of  (be  enemy,  baiki^^ 
agreed  to  at  Hohenlinden,  a  Bdspenrion  bf 
arms  was  concluded  for  fprty^five  daye, 
commencing  fnmi  the  81st  of  Septeifeber. 

There  was  not,  during  this  interval,  awy 
r^i^sion  of  military.preparation  on  either 
side.  Recruits  were  sent  from  the  camp 
at  Dijon  to  the  french 'armies  ;  and  tlw 
Austriads  were  reinforced  by  battaliotis 
raised  in  all  parts  of  the  Jiereditary  states. 
The  French  army  of  the  Rhine,  seconded 
on  its  left  by  the  Jirmy  of  Augereau,  and 
On  its  right  by  that  of  the  Grisons,  formed^ 
on  the  JVIayne,  as  far  as  the  entry  into  the 
Tyrol,  a  line  ready  to  advance  on  the  ftrrt 
signal.  It  was  composed  of  12  divisioiis, 
comprising  at  least  100,000  men,  and  was 
diVided  into  four  corps ;  of  which,  that 
under  general  JLeconibe,  consisting  of  tbre^ 
divisions,  ocQupied  Upper  Suabia,  Upper 
Bavaria,  and  the  entry  to  the  TyroK  That 
under  the  immediate  orders  «of  the'^com* 
mander-in-chief  in  person,  consiatiiig  of 
three  other  divisions,  occupied  the  two 
banks  of  the  Iller,  as  far  as  Laodshnt 
That  of  general  Grenier  consisting  of  thn»e 
more  divisions,  held  all  the  1^  banks 
of  the  Danube,  'nearly  to  Passau,  and  the 
right  bank  of  that  river  as  for  as  the  moirtk 
of  it  at  Altmuck :  and,  iairtly,  that  ^ 
general  St.  Susanne,  composed  of  threiet other 
divisions^  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Maine  and  tne  Danube,  frqfin  Banifeerg 
as  far  as  Aix-la-Chapelle.---*WJii1e  tkit 
French  were  thiis  formidable  in  front,  tbeiw 
was  nothing  to  be  appreliended  tm  either 
of  their  flanks.  Italy  was  reconqneradt. 
Switzerland  was  in  their  possession,  and 
omulding  its  government  jusi  as  the 
French  pleased:  and  a  Prussian*  army 
maintained  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of 
Germany. 

The  Austrian  wmies  ^advanoed  4o  the 
frontiers,  and  occupied  a  chain  of  ,poB(s 
j&  front  of  the  hostile  army^  bending  their 
main  force  to  strengthen  their  line,  from 
the  frontier  of  Aufirtria  to  the  gulf  of  Vet 
nice.  Afi  army  of  30,000  dbob  was  sta^ 
tioned  in  Bohemia;  under  the  command  of 
the  archduke  Charles.  The  right  tanka 
of  the  Maine  were  occupied  by  the  Aoo- 
triaos  in  great  force.    And  an.  sffrnj,  ubdar 
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tlie  comnrancl  of  general  Klaiau,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  wae  opposed  to  the, 
French  division  under  general  St*  Su- 
sanoe^  whose  head^quartcrs  were  at  May* 
ence 

:  The  positions  and  first  movements  «^ of 
the  tnvjBuling  array  seemed  to  indicate  an 
ifUention  of  carrying  the  great  weight  of 
the  war  into  Bohemia.  Bat  the  grand 
plan  of  Mureau^s  operations  was  not  fully 
or  certainly  developed ;  this  winter  cam- 
paign being  speedily  cut  short,  bv  decisive 
advantages  obtained  ever  the  Austrians. 
The  French  troop5i,  under  Augereau,  drove 
those  of  Mayence  from  Aschaflfenberg,  on 
Itiefi4th  of  November,  and  marched  through 
Franconia  towards  Bohemia,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  left  of  the  division,  under 
general  Moreau. 

On  the  29lh,  general  Moreau  recom 
iDtiiced  hostilities,  near  the  Inn,  and  carried 
the  Austrian  works  at  Wassenberg.  He 
was  less  successful  in  a  battle,  on  the  1st 
«f  December,  near  Uaag,  where  he  was 
vigoronaly  attacked  by  the  archduke  John, 
at  the  head  of  three  columns.  The  Aus- 
4riaiis  were-  repeatedly  driven  back,  but 
at  last  prevailea.  The  French  were  forced 
to^  retreat,  with  great  slaughter.  On  the^ 
same  day,  an  attack  was  made  by  the 
French  on  an  Austrian  post  at  Rosenheim, 
but  were  repulsed,  after  a  hot  engagement. 
In  this  action^  the  prince  of  Condi's  corps 
acauired  great  reputation,  by  their  firmness 
ana  cool  conrage.  The  prince  of  Condi's 
«0B,  and  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  were 
particularly  distingnished. 

The  archduke  John,  encouraged  4>y  these 
successes,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  as- 
saulted the  French  post  at  Hohenlinden, 
nemorable  for  the  4ast  convention,  and 
rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the 
ib^ttle  of  this  day«  The  archduke  had  no 
sponer  begun  his  march  than  there  fell  a 
heavy  shower  of  snow  and  sleet,  by  which 
his  march  was  so  much  retarded,  that  only 
the  central  column  bad  arrived  at  the  place 
•f  destination,  at  a  time  when  alt  the  di« 
visions  ooght  to  have  been  ready  for  action. 
'  A  drriston  of  the  French,  conducted  by 
Ricfaepanse,  pierced  betwecTn  the  left  wing 
ef  dive  Austrians  and  the  centre,  reached. 


'the  ereat  road  behind  the  centre,  and 
assaulted  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  that 
column,  at  a  moment  when  it  had  formed 
in  front,  and  commenced  an  attack.  The 
Austrians,  with  their  usual  conrage  and 
bravery,  sustained  the  conflict  for  several 
hours  :  but  the  centre  being  repelled  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  French,  great  dis- 
order ensued. .  Their  \i(t  vring  was  also 
defeated  :  and  the  battle  seemed  to  be 
completely  decided  in  favor  of  the  French, 
when  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made,  by 
the  right  wing,  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory. 

General  Grenier  sustained  this  unex- 
pected charge  with  firmness  ;  and,  being 
well  supported,  threw  his  adversaries  into 
the  utmost  confusion.  ^  The  Austrians  were 
'forced  tp  retire  to  the  heights  of  Ramsan, 
with  very  great  loss  :  and  general  Kin- 
way  er,  being  attacked  on  his  march,  by  a 
corps  from  Arding,  likewise  suffered  se^ 
verely  in  that  retreat,  to  which  be  was 
driven  by  intelligence  of  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  the  main  army. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden,  given  by  general  Moreau, 
the  French  took  80  pieces  of  cannon,  200 
caissons,  10,000  prisoners,  and  a  great 
number  of  officers,  among  whom  were  three 
generals.  The  loss  of  the  French  did  not 
exceed  9000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing. The  victorious  repoblicans,  after  a 
long  and  unremitted  pursuit  of  the  flying 
Austrians,  took  possession  of  the  city  of 
^Saltzburgb. 

.  In  the  mean  time  the  Gallo^Batavian 
army  and  that  c^  Italy  were  not  idle.  On 
the  day  distinguished  by  the- battle  of 
Hobenlinden,  general  Augereau  gained* an 
important  advantage  near  Banburg;  Gene 
ral  Macdonald  defying:  the  inclemency  of 
an  Alpine  winter,  passed  from  the  country 
of  the  Grisona  into  the  Valteltne,  drove  the 
enemy  befpre  him  and  opened  a  coitamuni- 
eation^  with  the  army  .of  Italy.  A  division 
of  bis  owu  army,  after  a  series  of  actions 
with  the  Austrians,  crossed  the  Mincio  on 
the  90th  of  December.  Vienna  was  struck 
with  terror.  The  archduke  repatred  to  the 
camp  to  re^ininmte  the  troops;  but  this 
prince,  on  a  comparative  review  of  his  own 
and  the   enemy's  strength,  proposed    an 
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armistice  tvfaich  was  readily  agreed  to  and 
concluded  at  Steyer  on  the  25tli  of  Decern* 
hwy  ttmogh  the  Frmcb,  in  violation  of 
thair  faith,  had  dismantled  the  three  towns 
which  had  been  delivered  to  them  aa 
pledgees*  The  emperor  even  consented  to 
the  surrender  of  many  other  posts  relying^ 
on  the  prfAiise  of  restitution ;  and  wan  at 
length  constrained  to  declare  his  readiness 
to  detach  hinself  from  his  alliM,  while  the- 
British  court  duly  sensible  of  the  alarming 
situation  in  which  he  ^as  involved  released 
him  from  his*  engagement ;  and  the  armis-'" 
tice  was  succeeded  by  the  treaty  of  Ltnie- 
ville.  In  this  manner  terminated  a  cam- 
paign between  Austria  and  France  in  which 
German  courage,  tactical  skill,  and  mili- 
tary experience;  when  destined  to  contend 
with  French  valor,  experience,  and  disci- 
pline, invigorated  and  guided  by  genius, 
were  found  unequal  to  the  contest.  Much 
must  tindonbtedly  be  attributed  to  the 
superior  genius  of  Buonaparte  and  Moreau, 
and  still  more  to  the  peculiar  system  of 
military  tactics  adopted  by  the  French  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  opening  of 
the  first  revolutionary  campaign.  The 
system  of  successive'  reserves  which  f  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  elucidate  was  not 
less  destructive  to  the  armies  of  Austria, 
than  the  manoeuvre  of  cutting  the  line  to 
the  navies  of  Fran^ce,  and  when  conducted 
by  a  Nelson,  and  a  Moreau,  both  were 
eqnally  resistless. 

The  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was 
signed  at  Luneville,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
in  the  ensuing  year.  To  avoid  the  delay 
of  a  tedious  negotiation  with  the  empire, 
his  majesty  undertook  to  stipulate,  not 
only,  for  himself,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Germanic  body.  The  peace  ®f  Campo 
Formio  formed  the  basis  of  the  present. 
The  cession  to  France  of  the  Belgic 
provinces,  the  country  of  Falkenstein,  and  ^ 
the  Prickthal,  was  renewed.  Istria,  Dal- 
matia,  the  islands  of  Venice,  and  the  con- 
tinental tecritorieff  belonging  to  that  repub- 
lic, as  far  as  the  Adige,  were  to  belong^  to 
Austria;  and  Mantua  as  p$irtof  the  Cisal- 
pine came  into  the  possession  of  the 
French.  The  republic  was  to  enjoy  the 
countries  on'the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 


Drisgau  was  to  be  given  as  an  Indemnity  to  the 
duke  of  Modena,  and  the  fortresses  on  the 
right  bank  were  to  be  restored  by  the  Fretich, 
on  the  express  condition  that  they  shonld 
afterwards  remaiii  in  the  state  in  which 
they  might  be  found  at  the  time  of  the 
evacuation.  This  last  stipniation,  so  vaguelf 
expressed,  was  held  hy  the  consul  to  ifiipiy 
a  liberty  of  demolrshing  the  fortifications' 
which  were  accordingly  laid  in  ruins.  By 
these  cessions  in  favor  of  France,  several 
princes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  were' 
dispossensed  of  their  territories  vn  whole  ot 
in  part:  and  th^ emperor  bontid  hfiBseir 
to  give  these  princes  an.  indemnity'- 
within  the  empire.  He  ceded  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic  the  countries  forming 
that  slate,  and  the  imperial  fiefs  to  the  ' 
Lignriau  republic.  Both  the  contracting 
parties  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the 
Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cisalpine,  and  Lignriau 
republics!  Contributions,  requisitions,  and 
orders  for  supplies  to  the  French  armies 
were  to  cease  on  the  day  of  exchanging 
the  ratifications  at  Luneville.  The  armies 
were  to  remain  in  their  respective  positions  till 
that  period ;  but,  ten  days  after  it,  the 
imperial  troops  were  to  re-occupy  the  here- 
ditary possessions  of  bis  majesty,  and 
within  thirty  days  the  French  were  to 
evacuate  the  empire. 

The  only  difference  between  this  treaty 
and  that  of  Campo  Formio,  was  in  the 
fifth  article,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  should  re- 
nounce bis  duchy  and  portion  of  the  isieof 
Elba,  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Parma :  in 
return  for  which  concession  he  was  to 
receive  an  indemnification  in  Germany. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  in  France,  by  the 
legislative  body,  and  by  the  diet  of  the 
Germanic  empire.  The  article,  however,  ^ 
which  stipulated  the  grant  of  indemnities 
to  the  princes  wliose  territories  had  been 
ceded,  or  divided,  was  immediately  pro- 
ductive of  dissatisfaction,  and  debate.  .  On 
the  death  of  the  electoral  archbishop  of 
Cologne  and  Munster,  the  emperor  pro- 
cured the  election  of  his  brother,  the  arch- 
duke Anthony,  to  the  vacant  see  of  Cologne. 
But  the  king  of  Prussia  proteaited  against 
the  election,  as  iaconsisteot  with  the  above  - 
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iMTtlde,  aftd'^lh  the  general  MDtimeiito  of 
i\k^  eooplre.    Tbe  einper/>r  end^cvwed-  to 
remove  his  majesty'/i  objeetiooa,  but  Fre* 
deric  William,  who  acted  in  coacert  vkh 
the  French  goveromeut,  not  satiiified  with 
tbie  aaBuraoice^  continued  hi»  dpfiositiou  to 
a  transa^on  which  he  wa^  apprehensive 
ipight  contribmte  to  extend  the  power  of  his 
](ival:    The  importance  of  the  negoliatioQ; 
vi^i^  the  ewperor^  did  not^divert  4be  atteOi^ 
tjon    o(   JBttoaaparte    frooi    subordinate 
objects*    After  the  persecutioO'  whieh  the 
uofortmiat*    Piua    VT.    had    undergone, 
it:wafr.  exi^eted  that  the|^itr%tor  e£  the' 
fi^  of  Italy,  woidd  have  demolished  the^ 


eeelesiaMical  state^  pid  the  papal  dignitr 
But  he  was  influenced  by  pohtical  motives, 
which  the  ensuing  year  more  cleariy  deve' 
loped,  to  siiier  their  eiistence.     With  His 
acquiescence   cardinal    de  Chiara-    ^^^^^ 
mohte  waa  this  year  elected  to  the    ^^* 
papal  chair,  arid  assnmed  ti»e  name  of  Pius 
THE  SsYBNOrH.    The  first  consul  in  a  letter  of 
eengratolation,  on  his  acc^ession  to  the  pon- 
tificate, ezpreseed  his  zeal  for  the  support 
and  security  of  retigion,  and  bia  admiration 
of  the  pontiflrschafacter,  implored  a  blessing 
on  his  own  pditical  hibons^  and  breathed  a 
fervent  hupe^   that   bis  exertiCBs    would 
tetmioate  in  the  tvanqmUity  of  the  world 
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jRiot$  in  Cold  Bath  Fields:^  Disturinmces  arising'/ronLtAe  Deamess  of  Bread — A  Ne^o*^ 
tiation  is  Opened  with  Ftnmce — Reasons  of  its  Failure^^Naival  Exploits-^Unfortunate 
Expedition  to  Ferrol — Arrival  of  the  English  Fleet  off  Cadiz — It  Retiresfrom  that 
Port — Proceedings  in  ParUament^-^Condusion  of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — Arrangements  consequent  upon  that  Event — Rise,  Progress,  and  Ratifi- 
cation,  nf  the  Northern  Confederacy. 


THE  English  parliament  bad  scarcely 
been  prorogued,  before  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  were  alarmed  by  the  iudica- 
tious  of  tumult  and  insubordination  among 
the  prisoners  in  Cold  fis^th  Fields.   They  re- 
fused to  submit  in  the  evening  to  the  usual 
shutting  in  of  their  cells,  and  uttered  loud 
complaints  of  the  miseries  to  which  they 
were  subjected.    The  multitude  assembled 
round  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  threat- 
ened to  force  the  gates.  *  At  this  crisis  the 
keeper  Aris,  a  rigorous  and  hard-hearted 
man,  sallied  out  and  procured  the  aid  of 
peace    officers,    while  the    volunteers     of 
Clerkenwell,  St.  Sepulchre,  and  other  ad- 
joining districts,  repaired  from  their  shops 
to    assist    in   quelling    the    disturbance; 
and    peace    and    order    were    at   length 
restored.    The  contagion  of  this  example 
wiis  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  price- 
of  bread  had  risen  tu  an  height  so  exorbi- 
tant as  to  excite  the  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple.    This  dreadful  evil  had  progressive* 
)y  increased  during  the  summer,  but  was 
borne    with  .  iiM:ritoriotts   patience,  in   the 
belief  that  the  growing  crop,  alleged  to  be 
generally    promising,    would    remove   the 
calamity.     When  harvest  commenced  the 
prices  fell  with  considerable  rapidity,  but  . 
in  September  bread  again  rose,  and  con^ 
vinced  that  so  unexpected  a  circumstance > 
could-  only  arise  frpui   tJre,  monopoly  of/ 
Vol.  I, 


corn,  the  multitude  determined  to  preserve 
themselves  from  famine  by  their  own  exer- 
tions,    and     take    vengeance    on     mono- 
polists, and  forestallers.     In  the  morning 
of  the  15th  of  September,  a  mob,  appear- 
ing in  Mark-lane,  insulted  the  corn-factors,, 
and  clamorously  demanded  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  bread.     Mr.  Combe^  the  lord 
mayor,  justly  and  forcibly  represented  to 
the   populace,    that  tumult    and  violence 
could  only  aggravate  the  evil  of  which  they 
complained.     Compelled  by  their  perseve^ 
ranee  to  read  the  riot  act,   he  at  length 
succeeded    in    dispersing    them     without 
recourse    to  military   aid.    The  riot  was^ 
afterwards  renewed,  and  though  the  mob 
was  violent^  the  chief  magistrate,  now  sup- 
ported  by  the  volunteers,   still   hoping  to* 
quell    them    without  bloodshed   did    not 
order  the  troops  to  fire.     For.  several  days- 
the  tumults  were  repeated  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  but  the  firmness  and  ready  at*>' 
tendance  of  the  volunteers  intinaidated  the 
populace,  and.  without  the  actual  use  of. 
arms  repressed  the  commotions.. 

The  negotiation  between  France  and; 
'Austria  drew,  from  the  Britislji  court  ex- 
pressions of  a  pacific  tendency,  and  several  i 
communications  passed  between  the  two 
governments  through  the  medium  of  M. , 
Otto,  a  French  agent,  resident  in  England^, 
for  t hit  exchange  of  prisoners.    The  Freachi^ 
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insisted  on  a  nayal  armistice*  and  an  aban- 
donment of  our  blockade  of  their  ports,  as 
preliminaries  to  its  further  discos^on. 
Lord  Grenville,  as  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  after  objecting  to  the  principle  of 
the  armistice,  as  affording  uneqairocal  and 
important  advantages  to  France,  proposed 
a  counter-project,  which  prohibited  all 
means  of  defence  from  being  conveyed  to 
the  island  of  Malta,  or  to  any  of  the  ports 
of  Egypt,  but  allowed  the  necesjsaries  of 
life  to  be  introduced  from  time  to  time. 
It  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
blockade  at  Brest,  Toulon,  and  other 
French  ports,  but  tended  to  prevent  all 
naval  or  military  stores  from  being  con- 
veyed thither  by  sea,  and  the  ships  of 
war  in  those  ports  from  being  removed  to 
any  other  station.  The  French  govern- 
ment, dissatisfied  with  these  propositions, 
offered  this  alternative.  If  Ureat  Britain 
would  agree  to  a  separate  negotiation,  her 
scheme  would  be  adopted ;  but  if  she 
should  insist  on  a  general  negotiation,  the 
proposals  of  France  must  be  accepted. 
Lord  Grenville  insisted  on  the  terms  al- 
ready offered  by  Great  Britain.  After  a 
fruitless  discussion,  M.  Otto  intimated 
that  the  joint  negotiation  was  at  an  end, 
but  added  that  the  first  consul  was  dis- 
posed to  receive  any  overtures  towards 
a  separate  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ; 
an  intimation  to  which  the  government, 
true  to  its  ally,  returned  a  decided  ne- 
gative. 

From  scenes  of  internal  commotion,  and 
unavailing  correspondence  with  an  artful, 
and  designing  enemy^  it  is  pleasing  to 
retrace  the  exertions  of  national  energy 
on  its  native  element.  A  squadron  under 
the  conimand  of  sir  Edward  Pellew,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  attacked  the  south-west 
of  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  on  the  coast 
of  Bretagne,  silenced  the  forts,  and  cleared 
Ihe  shore  of  the  enemy.  A  party  of  soldiers 
llien  landed  and  destroyed  the  forts.  An 
attack  was  aft(r\\  arils  njade  on  various 
posts,  and  six  brigs,  sloops,  and  gun- 
vessels,  were  taken,  a  corvette  burned,  and 
a  fort  dismantled.  This  event  was  im- 
mediately, followed  by  an  interception  of 
supplies  destined  for  tiic  use  of  the  French 


fleet  at  Brest.  In  thi«  service,  eight  boats 
were  employed  Mnder  lieutenant  Burke 
and  other  oifBcers,  who^  amidst  a  severe 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  took  three 
armed  yessels,  and  eight  ships  laden  with 
provisions,  after  driving  several  others 
upon  the  rocks  of  St.  Croix.  Some  French 
ships  having  escaped  to  Quimper^river, 
boats  were  sent  to  attack  them,  but  they 
removed  to  an  inaccessible  distance  tip 
the  river.  On  the  8th  of  July,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  take  or  destroy  four  frigates 
in  tfte  road  of  Dunkirk,  and  captain 
Campbell  of  the  Dart,  took  the  La  Deairee ; 
the  other  ships  escaping  with  considerable 
damage.  An  exptoit  performed  by  lieu- 
tenant Jeremiah  Cogblan,  excited  general 
admiration,  and  exhibited  a  signal  instance 
of  the  prowess,  courage,  and  intrepidity, 
which  peculiarly  characterise  the  British 
sailor.  This  young  hero  was  commandant 
of  the  Viper  cutter,  under  the  orders  of 
sir  Edward  Pellew.  While  watching 
Port  LfOuis,  near  L'Orient,  he  conceived 
the  design  of  cutting  out  some  of  the  gun- 
boats  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor.  With  the  permission  af  Pellew, 
he  made  the  attempt  in  a  ten-oared  cutter, 
and,  with  a  midshipman  and  18  sailors, 
determined  on  boarding  a  gnn4>rig,  mount- 
ing three  34  ponnd%rs,  and  four  6  pounders, 
having  her  foil  complement  of  men,  and 
within  pistol-shot  of  three  batteries.  On 
the  night  of  the  89th  of  July,  he  and  his 
valiant  comrades  undertook  the  enterprise. 
They  hoarded  the  brig,  and,  with  the  loss 
of  one  killed  and  eight  wounded,  including 
the  commander  himself,  overpowered  the 
eighty-seven  naen  who  formed  the  crew  of 
the  brig,  and  made  her  a  prize.  Sir  Charles 
Hamilton,  making  his  appearance  with  a 
small  squadron  near  Goree,  the  governor 
surrendered  without  resistance,  aivd  a 
British  garrison  took  possession  of  the 
forts,  and  of  Joul,  a  dependant  factory. 
Tn  August,  a  fleet  under  the  command  of 
sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  with  a  military 
force  under  the  orders  of  sir  James  Murray 
Pulteney,  8et  sail  on  a  secret  expedition. 
Its  first  object  was  the  conquest  of  Belle- 
isle;  but  the  strong  works  that  had  been 
provided  for  its  defence,  discouraged  the 
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Attempt  The  armameat,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and^  od  the 
25th  of  August,  appeared  before  the 
harbor  of  Ferro).  The  troops  landed 
without  opposition^  and  advanced  towards 
the  heights  which  overlook  the  port.  A 
skirmish  ensued  with  a  body  of  Spaniards, 
which  terminated  in  favor  of  the  invaders. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Staart,  who  commanded 
the  British,  wajsi  wounded*  The  next  morn- 
ing another  engagement  succeeded,  and 
was  attended  with  the  same  result.  A 
hundred  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  loss  of  the  English 
amounted  to  half  that  number.  The  op- 
portunity of  survey  presented  by  the  heights, 
did  not  give  the  British  commander  any 
hope  of  success ;  particularly  when  he 
learned,  from  the  report  of  the  prisoners, 
that  the  place  w^s  furnished  with  the  means 
of  effectual  defence.  He  therefore  ordered 
the  troops  to  re-embark,  and  they  retired 
unmolested.  Of  the  sensation  excited  by 
this  unfortunate  event,  the  parliamentary 
discussions  of  the  subsequent  year,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  estimate.  It 
was  even  asserted  by  a  noble  lord  in  the 
house  of  peers,  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  British  army  received  orders  to 
disembark,  measures  were  taken  within  the 
town  for  its  immediate  surrender^  and  for 
presenting  general  Pulteney  with  the  keys. 
About  this  period,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
with  an  army  of  about  20,000  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  ^  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by 
lord  Keith,  appeared  off  Cadi:^  where  an 
epidemic  disease  raged  with  pestilential 
violence.  The  governoi:^  Moria,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  British  admiral,  stating  to 
him  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
universal  odium  which  must  attend  an 
attack  on  a  city  Uius  afflicted  by  the  visita- 
tion of  Heaven. 

To  this  letter  the  admiral  and  general 
replied,  that,  as  the  ships  in  the  harbor 
were  destined  to  be  employed  in  increasing 
the  naval  force  of  the  French  republic, 
they  could  ouiy  avert  an  attack  by  sur« 
rendering  the  vessels.  This  proposal  was 
i^eceived  by  the  governor  with  indignation,, 
and  the  British  general  began  to  jnake 
94'raugements  for  a  descent.    But,   when^. 


it  was  found  that  the  precautions  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  strength  of  the  works,  w«re 
adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  and 
that  the  health  and  existence  of  the  besiegers 
would  be  endangered  by  the  pestilence, 
the  British  armament  withdrew  from 
Cadiz. 

To  alleviate  the  severe  pressure  of  dearth, 
and  prevent  the  danger  of  its  recurrence, 
his  majesty,  in  his  opening  speech  on  the 
11th  of  November,  proposed  to  the  par- 
liament, that  the  earliest  and  the  most 
ample  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  importation  of  every  species  of  grain, 
and  that  steps  should  be  tal^en  for  the 
permanent  extension  and  improvement  of 
agriculture.  He  also  recommended  an 
'  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  laws  respecting 
the  commerce  which  took  place  in  various 
articles  of  provision,  that  undue  combina- 
tions and  fraudulent  practices  might  be 
checked,  without  encroaching  on  the  rights 
of  the.  dealers  in  these  commodities,  or 
obstructing  that  established  course  of  trade 
which  appeared  to  be  requisite  for  the 
proper  supply  of  the  markets.— Adverting 
to  the  late  communications  with  theenemy^ 
he  remarked  that  peace  was  at  present 
''  unattainable  without  the  sacrifice  of  those 
essential  considerations  on  the  mainle*. 
nance  of  which  all  its  advantages  must  de- 
pend." 

The  debate  upon  the  address,  in  the 
upper  house,  was  not  very  long  or  remark- 
able. Lord  Hobart  said,  that  economy 
was  the  best  (because  it  was  the  most  cei^ 
tain)  remedy  for  the  great  evil  of  which 
the.  public  complained,  but  which,  he 
thought,  did  not  arise  from  the  war.  Lord 
Holland  affirmed  that  war  and  scarcity 
were  closely  connected  ;  and,  having  con* 
demned  the  conduct  of  the  king's  advisers^ 
moved  an  amendment,  stating  that  a  change 
of  administration  was  necessary  for  the 
attainment~of  a  safe  and  honorable  peace. 
Lord  Grenvtlle  wished  for  a  peace  of  that 
description  ;  but, '  as  the  inconciliatory. 
disposition  of  the  foe.  prevented  us  from 
obtaining  it,  he  wa^  convinced  of.  the 
policy  of  continuing  the  war.-  ^  The 
amendmeiBt.  was  rejected  by  a  niajoitty  oSi 
4&  peers» 
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The  chief  speeches  in  the  house  of  com- 
inous  were  those  of   Mr.  Pitt   and    Mr. 
Grey.     The  minister  contended  that  the 
war  was  not  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
corn,  as  this  article  bore  a  moderate  price 
in  several  years  of  increased  pressure  from 
the  weight  of  taxes  required  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  great  contest  in  which  we 
were  engaged.      The  cause  might    more 
obviously  be  found  in  the  deficiency  of  the 
last  year's  produce  of  grain  ;  and  the  late 
harvest,  thdugh  not  so  scanty  as  the  pre- 
ceding, had  not  been  remarkably  abundant. 
The  best  expedients  for  reducing  the  price 
seemed  to  be  the  encouragement  of  im- 
portation,  the  practice  of  economy,    and 
the  use  of  various  articles  in  lieu  of  bread. 
On  the  subject  of  negotiation,  Mr.  Pitt 
justified  the  king's  repugnance  to  a  separate 
treaty,  and  censured  the  arrogance  of  an 
enemy  who  insisted  on  the' disjunction   of 
confederate  powers  before  he  would  con- 
descend  to  treat   vrith  them.     Mr.  Grey 
called  upon  the  house  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  had  impaired  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  produced  a  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  n)fsfort-une«    He  hoped  that 
a   blind  confidence  would  ne'  longer   be 
reposed    in    men  who  were  destitute    of 
political  wisdom,  and  whose  inability  and 
folly  threatened  tlie  ruin  of  the  state.     He 
had  reason  to  think  that  peace  might  have 
been  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 
but  the  prospect  was  blasted  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the    cabinet.      The    supposed 
strength  and  cordiality  of  our  allies  had 
produced  that  elation  of  mind  which  re- 
jected the  offer  of  a  negotiation ;  and  we 
could    not  now    expect  such    favorable 
terms  as  we  might  then  have  commanded ; 
yet,  as  the  decline  of  our  affairs  and  inter- 
ests nnght   be  progressive,   it    would  be 
prudent  to  expedite  rather  than^  postpone 
a    treaty    of    pacification.      The    house, 
however,  thought  otherwise,  and  voted  an 
address  which  re-echoed  the  royal  speech. 

A  proclamation,  recommending  economy, 
was  issued  by  the  king,  who  particularly 
"exhorted  and  charged  all  masters  of 
families  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
bread  by  at  least  one  third  of  the  quantity 
coDsaroed  in  ordinary  times,  and  in  no  case 


to  suffer  the  same  to  exceed  one  quartern 
loaf  for  each  person  in  each  week  ;  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  fiour  in  pastry ;  and 
restrict  the  consumption  of  oats  and  other 
grain  for  the  subsistence  of  horses."  Many 
families  attended  to  this  advice ;  but  it  was 
not  strictly  regiirded  by  the  generality  of 
the  higher  or  middle  classes. 

Three  bills  were  prepared  without  delay, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  graii^  in  .distillation, 
and  the  exportation  of  provisions  in  general. 
Bills  granting  boanties  on  importation  fol- 
lowed ;  and  other  regulations  were  adopted, 
which  did  not  sufficiently  check  the  ra- 
pacity or  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  the  gi«at 
dealers  in  corn.  The  idea  of  fixing  the 
highest  price  at  which  com  should  be 
sold,  was  su^ested  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick ;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected  as 
inconsistent  with  the  just  freedom  jof 
property.  These  discussions  also  gave 
occasion  for  a  bill  calculated  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
which  a  supply  was  to  be  provided, 
by  ordering  an  account  to  be  taken  of 
the  population  of  ^the  kingdom  :  from 
which  it  appeared  on  full  inquiry,  that,  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  [males  amounted 
to  4,^5, 1 13,  and  the  females  to  4,627,867 ; 
and  that,  of  these,  1,713,289  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  The  addiHon  of 
convicts,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  swelled  the 
number  of  males  to  4,715,71 1. 

After  various  debates,  a  motion  from 
Mr.  Sheridan,  recoromendm^  a  separate 
treaty  with  France,  as  far  as  good  faith 
would  allow,  and  opposing  all  new  en- 
gagements which  might  preclude  such  a 
negotiation,  subiected  the  proposer  to  the 
animadversions  of  Mr.  Windham,  who 
wished  that  vigorous  support  might  still 
be  given  to  the  house  of  Austria..  Mr. 
Grey  i^id  not  think  that  the  conduct  of 
our  allies  entitled  them  to  so  much  respect 
or  deference,  as  could  render  it  prudent 
to  sacrifice  the  hope  of  a  speedy  peace,  to 
their  supposed  interests  :  but  Mr.  Dundas 
remonstrated  a^inst  what  he  regarded 
as  an  illiberal  and  impolitic  desertion  of  our 
friends,  and  the  house,  by  a  majority  of  121 
votfts^  rejected  the  motion. 

The  last  day  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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inras  likewise  the  last  of  the  psurlianaent 
of  Great  Britain.  The  next  assembly  of 
tfaie  peers  and  commons  in  the  presence  of 
his  majesty^  formed  an  imperial  body,  ex- 
ercising the  legislative,  and  executive 
power  of  the  united  realms.  The  Ist  of 
January,  1801,  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  consummation  of  that  memorable  union, 
which  has  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
peace,  prosperity,,  and  civilization  of  the 
Irish  people,  the  stability  of  the  empire, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  Had 
this  been  the  only  splendid  charao 
teristic  of  Mr.  Pittas  administration  it  would 
have  deserved  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  posterity ;  amidst  the  splendid  and 
important  services  rendered  to  his  country, 
it  fades  into  insignificance*  It  is  to  his 
firmness,  intelligence,  and  virtue  afone, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  increase  of 
personal  industry,  comfort,  and  happi« 
ness,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  injudi- 
cious  violence  of  the  less  able  and  respect'^ 
able  part  of  the  Roman  catholids,  national 
prejudice  and  party  spirit  have  given  place 
to  the  more  noble  rivalship  of  patriotism 
and  industrious  exertion. 

The  subordinate  r^ulations  connect^l 
with  the  final  adoption  of  this  important 
measure  were  easily  arranged)^  The  title 
of  king  of  France,  of  so  little  importance  to 
the  sovereign  of  England^  yet  so  frequently 
productive  of  disputes,  was  wisely  abandon- 
ed. His  majesty  assumed  the  style  and 
title  of  Georgius  tertius,  Dei  gratia^  Briian- 
norum  rex,  fidei  defensor.  The  arms  and 
flags  of  the  united  kingdom  were  subjected 
to  appropriate  alterations  %  and  in  addition 
to  many  subordinate  changes,  the  house  of 
lords  was  augmented  by  the  introduction 
of  an  archbishop,  and  three  bishops  of 
Ireland,  and  of  twenty-eight  temporal 
peers  elected  by  the  body  of  the  Irish 
peerage  for  life,  and  not  removeable  like 
those  of  Scotland  at  every  dissolution  of 
parliament.  -  Into  the  house  of  commons, 
the  unioti  introduced  100  new  members,  of 
whom  sixty-four  were  representatives  of 
counties,  nine  of  cities,  twenty-six  of 
boroughs  and  towns,  and  one  of  the  univer- 
tdty  of  Dublin. 

Since  the  failuce  of  his  attempt  to  ne* 


gotiate  a  peace  with  England,  Buonaparte 
had  continued  with  increaseU  importunity 
to  represent  to  the  maritime  nations  of 
Eutope,  the  haughtiness,  injustice,  and  ra« 
pacity  of  the  British  governnwnt.  By  his 
ministers  and  other  agents  at  the  courts  of 
Petersburgh,  Stockholm,  Ck>penhagen,  and 
Berlin,  he  insinuated  that  the  present 
posture  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  was  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  revival  of  the  armed 
neutrality  of  1780,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  free  bottoms  make  free  goods^  and 
that  the  present  was  the  only  opportunity 
of  supporting  and  securing  the  liberty  of 
the  seas. 

The  desultory  and  frantic  mind  of  the 
emperor  Paul,  bad  been  irritated  by  various 
circumstances  against  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Vienna.  Disputes  had  arisen 
even  to  the  height  of  action,  between  the 
Russians  and  Austrians,  after  the  reduction' 
of  the  Ex- Venetian  isles,  in  1799;  the 
Austrians  had  not  duly  supported  the  Rus- 
sians during  their  joint  campaign  in  Swit-- 
zerland  ;  and  it  was '  asserted,  not  without 
apparent  justice,  that  a  neighbouring  and 
rival  monarch  was  not  actuated  by  the 
principles  which  had  drawn  the  Russian 
potentate  into  the  confederation  against 
France,  but  by  views  of  individual  aggran* 
disement.  When  the  emperor  of  GeriAauy 
therefore  announced  his  intention  of  sending 
an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  St.  Peters^ 
burgh,  to  offer  excuses  for  the  disturbance 
at  Ancona,  Paul  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  gave  orders  that  no  answer  should  be 
returned  to  the  notification  from  Francis. 
Witli  respect  to  England,  mutual  accusa- 
tions had  taken  place,  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  English  generals,  after  the  un- 
successful and  disastrous  expedition  to 
Holland  The  nascent  resentment  of  Paul 
against  the  court  of  St  Jiimes's,  was  like- 
wise inflamed  by  the  failure  of  his  plans  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  genius  of  the  Russian  govenjmeut, 
amidst  the  caprices  and  singularities  of 
individual  character,  preserves,  on  the  whole, 
the  impulse  and  determination  that  was 
communicated  by  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
aim  it  was  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  ou  the  northern 
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ocean,  and  the  Baltic.  In  pursuance  of 
this  general  aim,  Faul  had  been  led  by  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate,  to  cast  bis  eyes 
on  Malta  ;  and  though  no  absolute  promise 
of  fulfilling  his  wishes  was  made  by  the 
other  allies,  yet  it  would  appear  that  his 
expectations  had  been  tacitly  encouraged, 
amd  that  he  was  allowed,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  undeceive  him,  to  entertain  a 
sangnine  expectation  of  becoming  master 
of  the  island.  A  fleet  with  troops  had 
sailed  .from  the  Black  sea,  in  August,  1800, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  possession^ 
of  the  place  when  it  should  surrender. 
No  remonstrances  were  made  when  Paul 
assumed  the  title  of  grand  master  of  Malta, 
and  when  he  pretended  to  make  captain 
Home  Popham  a  knight  of  the  order,  his 
right  to  dNo  so  was  recognized  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  ^hen  the  destination  of  the 
Russian  fleet  was  frustrated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Malta,  and  its  occupation  by  the 
English,  it  remained  long  at  anchor,  in  the 
canal  of  Constantinople  waiting  for  orders 
how.  to  act.  The  resentment  of  the- 
emperor  was  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
conformity  with  his  usual  custom,  wrecked 
on  a  weak  party  presenting  itself  as  a  ready 
object,  for  the  gratification  of  his  passion. 
He  demanded  from  the  grand  seignior^,  the 
ally  of  England,  a  large  sum,  stipulated, . 
as  he  alleged,  to  be  paid  by  the  Turks, 
for  the  maritime  aid  of  the  Russians.  A 
sharp  dispute  arose  on  this  subject.  The 
Russian  admiral  refused  to  return  to  the 
Krimea  till  the  money  should  be  paid, 
and  threatened  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  against  Constantinople.  The 
Porte  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  menaces 
of  the  enraged  czar  of  Muscovy.  Nor  is 
it  by  any  means  unimportant,  however 
ludicronsto mention,  that  Paul  was-highly 
offended  by  the  caricatures  of  his  person, 
and  character,  published  in  the  streets  of 
London ;  which  Buonaparte  took  especial 
care  to  transmit  to  Petersburgb.  On  the 
irritable  and  irritated  temper  of  the  emperor^ 
disgusted  with  Austria,  and.  much  more 
with  England,  but  as  prone  to  sentiments, 
of  gratitiide  and  generosity,  as  to  those 
of  resentment,  Baoaaparte  operated  with 


oonsummate  ^trisdom  and   with  complete 
success. 

The  world  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
t4ie  arrival  of  an  embassy  in  Paris,  from 
Paul  I.  not  more  than  a  year  after  his 
fhmOtis  proclamation  for  restoring  tlie 
throne  of  the  Boorbons.  The  embassy 
consisted  of  the  general  baron  de  Spring- 
p^^rten,  prince  Dolgorowki  an  old  Swedi^ 
refugee  at  the  court  of  Russia,  the  count 
de  Tbsenbaveen  a  captain  in  the  Russian 
army,  M.  de  Scbeping  son  of  the  grand 
marshal  of  Courtand,  and  other  gentlemen* 
They  were  met  by  general  Clarke  at  Brus- 
sels, and  by  him  conducted  to  Paris,  on 
the  18th  of  December,  1800.  The  osten- 
sible object  o€  the  embassy  was  to  treat 
for  the  release  of  the  Russian  prisoners^ 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  to  the  number  of  7000.  For  this 
body  of  Russians,  the  British  government 
bad  refused  to  exchange  an  equal  number 
of  French  prisoners.  The  chief  consul  ia 
Gompliuient  to  Paul,  gave  orders  that  all 
the  Russian  prisoners  should  be  newly 
clothed,  and.  accoutred  in  the  unifornis  of 
their  respective  regiaaents,  and  freely  re- 
stored without  excAiange  or  ransom.  Each 
man  was  presented  with  a  fusil  of  French 
manufacture. 

The  baron  de  Springporten  bore  the 
title  of  env€)y.  He  was  followed  early  in 
tlie  year  by  an  ambassador,  atteiid^  .g^| 
ed  by  a  splendid  retinue.  The  en- 
voy and  his  train  had  been  treated  with 
studious  respect,  but  still  greater  marks, 
of  respect  and  reverence  were  in  reserve 
for  the  ambassador  count  Kalitchef,  a  man 
of  modest,  elegant,  and  unassuming  man* 
ners^  who  had  before  sustained  the  cha* 
ract^  of  Russian  ambassador  a^t  Berlin^ 
and  other  courts.  The  count,  ouist  doubt* 
less  have  been  astonished,  to  find  himself 
received  with  a  degree  of  magnificence, 
and  of  adulation,  exceeding  all  the  marks 
of  honour  and  devotion,  that  he  had  ever 
known,  to  be  paid  to  his  imperial  master. 
On  his  entrance  into  Paris  he  was  saluted 
by  the  fire  of  all  ihe  cannon.  A  magnificent 
palace  was  appropriated  k>^bis  residence,  and 
he  was  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
public. Be  wasJionoied  with  a  body  goard 
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It  was  slirewdJy  contrived  that  petili(dns 
should  be  presented  to  him  from  persons 
under  the  prosecution  of  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  imploring  his  interference  %vi(h 
the  chief  consul  in  their  behalf.  The  pro- 
tection of  Kalitchef  was  never  extended 
to  any  one  without  effect ;  his  applications 
to  tlie  consuls  were  never,  made  in  vain. 
But  the  climax  of  compliment  to  Paul,  was 
the  affectation  of  granting,  only  through 
Yiis  intercession,  peace  and  independence 
to  the  king  of  Naples ;  whose  consort, 
justly  appreciating  the  character  of  Paul, 
had  visited  St.  Peter8burg:h  in  November, 
ISOO,  with  the  intention  of  persuading  the 
emperor  to  continue  the  war,  or  at  least 
to  support  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  A  lady  in  distress  could  not  so- 
licit in  vain  the  protection  of  a  knight- 
errant,  after  so  long  a  journey  in  pursuit 
of  it,  and  the  euiperor's  zeal  in  the  cause 
^f  the  Neapolitans  was  increased. 

The  French  government  expressed  a 
4lisposition  to  yield  to  the  intercession  of 
Paul,  a  boon  which  would  have  been 
granted  without  it.  General  Murat,  on 
the  24th  of  January,  wrote  from  Florence 
1801  ^^  general  De  Damas,  commaiHler 
•  of  the  Neapolitan  troops,  tp  the  fol- 
lowing purport. 

"  It  is  almost  a  month,  general,  since 
the  French  ministry  acquainted  you,  that 
the  interest  which  his  majesty,  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  takes  in  the  king  of  Naples,  had 
indnced  the  first  consul  to  bury  in  oblivion 
the  innumerable  injuries  of  all  kinds  of 
ivhich  your  government  has  been  guilty 
towards  the  French  people.  After  this 
opening  towards  a  good  understanding, 
we  entertained  a  hope  that  you  would  have 
remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  a  contest 
'in  xvhich  yon  can  be  of  little  consequence 
on  one  side  or  the  other:  Yet  the  king 
of  Naples,  forgetting  for  the  tenth  time, 
tlie  dictates  of  sound  policy,  and  what 
was  due  to  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
French  government,  dispatched  his  troops 
into  Tuscany,  where  they  only  arrived  to 
be  beaten  by  general  Miolis.  But  war 
is  attended  with  so  niany  calamities,  that 
the  French  government  studies  all  p4>ssible 


means  of  ayoiding  it  I.  Evacuate  all  the 
ecclesiastical  states  and  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  II.  Make  no  furtlier  claims  of 
any  benefits  from  the  armistice  of  Treviso, 
in  which  you  are  not  mentioned,  or  on 
the  influence  of  a  power  which  must  no 
longer  protect  you.  The  .only  prince  in 
whom  you  can  uow  confide,  and  for  whom 
the  fir^t  consul  bears  the  highest  personal 
regard,  is  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
Let  it  be  the  study,  sir,  of  your  government, 
to  merit  a  continuation  of  that  prince's 
gopdness,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by 
shutting  all  the  ports  of  Sicily  and  Naples . 
against  the  navigiitioa  of  the  English,  and 
laying  an  embargo  oo  all  the  ships  of 
that  nation,  which  it  is  now  high  time 
to  expel  from  ail  the  points  of  the  con- 
tinent." 

But  the  most  important  object  of  Buo- 
naparte's correspondence  with  Paul,  was* 
the  possession  of  Malta  ;  which  he  prof- 
fered  as   a   gift  to  Russia,   whenever    it 
should  be  wrested  by  arms  or  Qegotiatiou 
from  the  Englislu       It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  mention,  that,  amidst  so  many 
acts  of  studied  complacence,  orders  were 
given  by  the   French  government,  for  the 
cessation  of  all  hostilities  against  Russia. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  the  consuls  issued 
a  decree  by  which  all  vessels  of  the  re- 
public and  all  cruizers  bearing  the  French 
flag,  were  forbidden  to  interrupt  the  ships  of 
war,  or  the  commerce  of  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  or  of  his  subjects ;  but  were  en- 
joined, on  the  contrary,  to  afford  succor  and 
aid  to  the  ships  of  that  nation.     Paul,  whose 
auimosity  was  augmented  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  being  informed  of  the  capture  and 
detention  of  a  Danish  brigand  her  convoy, 
suddenly  ap|>eared  in  the  character  of  a 
.champion    for   maritime  rights,    and   laid 
an  embargo  on  all   the   English  ships  in 
his  harbors  ;    which,  however  was   taken 
off  as   soon  as  he    understood     that    the 
dispute     had     been     amicably    adjusted. 
But  his  zealoiYs  endeavors  to    unite  the 
other  northern  powers  with  himself,  in  oon- 
federacy  against  Great  Britain,  were  con- 
tinued.     The  same  prince,   who  in  1798 
applauded  our  deteotion  of  the  S\vedi:»k 
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convoy,  and  who  threatened  DeDmark 
with  war  in  1799,  for  assisting  the  com- 
nierce  of  the  French  republic,  took  the 
most  active  part  in  a  league  with  those 
very  powers,  in  favor  of  that  common  ene- 
my, whom  he  had  engaged  to  Britain  and 
to  the  world,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  power.  He  recruited  his  army  and 
his  navy  ;  and  established  considerable 
armies  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic,  and  on 
tJie  confines  of  Tui'key  ;  the  former  in- 
tended to  defend  every  assailable  point 
against  the  power  of  England,-  and  the 
latter  to  prosecute  the  designs  of  Buo« 
naparte  against  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Dnring  these  transactions,  the  emperor 
of  Kussia  had  exhibited  the  most  evident 
indications  of  insanity.     When  dispatches 
were  presented   to  him   from  the  British 
government,,  containing  proposals  of  recon- 
ciliation, he  returned  them  unopened,  after 
piercing  them  in  many  places  with  a  pei>- 
knife.     At  a  review  in  front  ef  his  palace, 
an  officer  was  thrown  ft'om  his  horse,  and 
dislocated  his  arm.    The  br^ital  monard), 
instead  of  displaying   any  indications   c^ 
compassion,  kicked  the  officer  as  he  lay 
extended   on  the  ground.  ^  Yet  his  mad- 
aiess,    though    somewhat    tinctured    with 
violence,  was  frequently  diversified  by  a 
mixture  of    whimsicality,    and   of  quaint 
but  original  humor.     A  few  days  before 
the  young  king;  of  Sweden,  who  had  visited 
the  capital  to  concert  the  preliminaries  of 
an  armed  neutrality,  left  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  emperor  gave  a  tournament,  a  diversion 
to  which  he  was  enthusiastically  attached, 
and  in  which  he  performed  personally  as 
a  cotqbatant^     In  the  evening,  while  the 
convivial    glass   circulated  with    Russian 
briskness,  a  dispatch  was  received  from 
Buonaparte,  containing  several  caricatures 
drawn  and  engraved    by   English  artists, 
in  which  Paul  was  represented  as  a  lunatic. 
The  conversation  turned  on^the  military 
successes    of    the    French ;    the   projects 
formed   by    the   northern    confederacy  to 
humble  the   pride  of  England  ;    and   the 
invincible    prowess    which     the    emperor 
had   displayed   in   tlie    tournament.      His 
majesty,  fired  by  the  spirit    of  chivalry, 
yiiimediately  resolved  to  send  a  defiance  to 


all  th^  potentates  of  Burope.  The  court 
Gazette  of  St.  Petersburgh,  December  SOtb, 
1800,  contained  the  following  notification ; 
*'  It  is  said  that  his  majesty  the  emperor, 
seeing  that  the  powers  of  Europe  cannot 
agree,  and  wishing  to  terminate  a  war 
which  has  raged  eleven  years,  intends  to 
propose  a  place,  whither  he  will  invite  all 
.other  sovereigns  to  fight  with  them  in  bar- 
riers closed  up ;  for  which  purpose  they 
are  to  bring  with  them  their  most  enlighten- 
ed ministers,  and  most  skilful  generals,  as 
squires,  umpires,  and  heralds ;  men  for  exam- 

Ele,  such  a^  Thugut,  Pitt,  and  BernstorC 
le    himself    intends    to   have    with    him 
count  Yander  Pahlin,  and  count  Kutusof." 
It  18  the  usual  policy  of  princes    and 
statesmen  to  conceal  their  designs  till  the 
moment  of  execution.     Paul  was  equally 
destitute  of  political  prudence  and  common 
discretion.      He  gratified  his  resentments 
by  an  effusion  of  words  before  it  was  in  his 
power  to  express  them  by  actions.      TIfe 
annunciation   of  his   intention    to  quarrel 
with  England,  was  followed  up  in  uie  end 
of  October,   with    an   official    declaration 
that  he  had  determined  to  revive  the  armed 
neutrality.     He  slated  that,  on  mounting 
his  throne,  be  found  his  empire  involved  in 
a  war,  provoked  by  a  great  nation  which 
had  fallen  into  anarchy  and  disorder  ;  that, 
conceiving  the  coalition  to  bo  a  measure  of 
mere  preservation,  that  motive  alone  bad 
induced  him  to  join  it ;  that  he  did  not 
then   conceive  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
system  of  an  armed  neutrality  at  sea^  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  not  doubting 
that  the  sincerity  qi  his  allies  and  their 
reciprocal  interests,  would  be  sufficient  to 
secure  from  insult  tbe  flag  of  the  northern 
powers^     But  being  disappointed  in   his 
expectations  by  the  perfidious  enterprises 
of  a  ^reat  power^  which  bad  sought    to 
enchain  the   liberty  of  the  seas  by  cap- 
turing   Danish    convoys ;    and   the    indW 
peadence  of  the    maritime  states  of  the 
north  being  thus  openly  menaced,  he  con- 
ceived it  a  measure  of  necessity  to  hav^ 
recourse  to  an^ armed  neutrality,  of  which 
the  success  and  utility  had  been  acknow- 
ledged in  the  time  of  the  American  war. 
The  rupture  with  England,  which  Paufc 
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hail  predicted  M  not  improbabley  was  ao- 
Dounced  by  the  publication  in  the  Peters- 
burgh  Gasette^  tNoverober  7th,  1800,  of 
an  official  nota  sent  to  the  foreign  ministeri 
at  the  Russian  court. 

**  Whereas,  his  imperial  majesty  had 
learned  that  the  island  of  Malta,  lately 
in  the  possesion  of  the  French,  had  been  sur^ 
rendered  to  the  English  troops ;  but  it  yet 
remained  uncertain  whether  the  agreement 
of  December  SOth,  1799,  stipulating  the 
restoration  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  under  their  grand  master  the 
emperor,  would  be  fulfilled  ;  his  imperial 
majesty  determined  to  defend  his  rights, 
bad  been  pleased  to  command,  that  an 
0nbargQ  sJiouM  b$  laid  on  all  EnglUh  ships 
in  tJ^  ports  qf  his  empire  till  the  abovc^ 
mentioned  convention  should  be  fulfilled.'' 

In  consequence  ^f  the  emperor's  orders, 
not  only  an  embargo  was  l«^id  on  nearly 
300  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  Peters* 
burgh,  Riga,  Revel,  and  Cronstadt,  but  the 
crews,  with  their  commimders,  ^ere  taken 
dut  of  the  vessels,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  b^^dies 
of  12  men,  at  the  distance  of  from  100  lo 
1000  miles.  On  shore,  all  British  property 
was  sequestered  ;  seals  were  placed  on 
the  warehouses  containing  English  goods, 
and  the  owners  were  obliged  to  take  in* 
ventories  of  their  effects  for  the  use  of 
government.  When  tbe  otnbargo  on  the 
Knglish  sliips  took  place  at  Narva,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  tbe  crews  of  two  vessels, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  military  force  to  put  them 
under  arrest,  made  resistance  with  pistols 
and  cutlas&es^  weighed  anchor,  and  es- 
caped*.  The  emperor,  in  his  anger  at  the 
iutelligefice  of  this  event,  ordereil  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  ships  in  that  harl>or  to  be 
burnt  Oa  the  21st  of  November,  tho 
Petessbufgh  Gazette,  after  recording  tbe 
''  mutiny''  at  Narva,  repeated  the  determi- 
nation of  the  emperor,  that  the  embargo 
should  not  be  revoked  till  his  demands 
were  satisfied  by  tbe  surrender  of  Malta. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  the  emperor's 
purpose^^  Denmark  had  afibrded  an  oc^ 
casioUf  by  her  complaints  respecting  the 
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unfortunate  occurrence  lo  which  I  have 
incidentally  alluded.     Resistance,  attended 
with  violence,   had  been  opposed  to  ^  the 
British  claim  of  right  of  search,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1799.    The  English  frigates,  Emerald, 
and  Flora,  met  near  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
a  Danish  frigate,  named  the  Hasenau,  com^ 
manded  by  captain  Van  Dock  urn,  escort^ 
ing  a  convoy.     To  enquiries  made  by  an 
English  officer,  sent  on  board   respecting 
his    destination,    the     Dane     answered, 
Gibraltar.      The  English  officer  replied,^ 
that  if  he  meant  to  stop  at  that  port,  h^ 
should  not  visit  the  convoy,  but  otherwise 
he  must.    Van  Dockum  said,  that  he  must 
in  that  case  make  resistance ;  and,  when 
the  boat  of  the  Emerald  approached  the 
convoy,  musketry  was  actually  fired  from 
the  Danish  frigate  ;  a  British  sailor  was 
wounded,    and    the    boat  of  the  Flora, 
which  the  Dane  had  seized,  was  not  re- 
leased till  the  English  captain  threatened 
immediate  hostilities.    Van  Dockum  then 
joined  his  convoy  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ; 
but,  although  required  by  lord  Keith,  re- 
cused to  produce  tbe  instructions  by  which 
he  bad    been  guided,   verbally  declaring 
that,  in  firing  into  the  king's  boats,  iie  had 
only  fulfilled  his  orders.     In  a  subsequent 
conference  in  presence  of  tbe  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  he  repeated  the  sanrie  assertion, 
and  promised  lo  surrender  himself  beforo 
a  judge ;  but,  on  his  return  to  his  ship, 
he  thought  proper  to  disavow  the  engage- 
meint  he  had  made,  and  sailed  away  with 
his  convoy.     Metry,  the  charge  d'  affaires 
at  Copenhagen,  pres^ted  a  candid  state* 
nient  of  the  facts,  insisted  on  the  right  of 
visiting    and  searching   merchpnt  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  and  demanded  from  the 
Danish  government,   disavowal,   apology, 
and  reparation.     In  answer  to  tins  letter, 
count  Bernstor/,  the  Danish  minister,  as* 
serte4l,  that,  as  the  right  of  search  was 
merely  conventional,  its  privileges   could 
not  be  extended  at  the j^dt  of  one  parti- 
cular power^  witliout  violence  and  injus- 
tice.    But  oomaritiroe  independent  power 
had  ever  acknowledged  tbe  right  of  per-, 
mitting  neutral  ships  to  be  searched  \%lien 
escorted  by  ships  of  war,  nor  could   they 
do  so    without    exposing  their    Hag    to 
3  a 
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degradation,  and  forfeiting  an  essential 
portion  of  their  own  rights.  This  doctrine 
had  been  acknowledged  in  a  ^number  of 
treaties  concluded  between  the  nu)st 
respectable  courts  of  Europe,  ^y  es- 
corting with  its  armed  vessels  the  com- 
mercial ships  of  its  subjects,  a  neutral 
state  afforded  to  the  belligerent  powers 
the  most  authentic  and  positive  pledge 
of  the  regularity  of  their  cargoes,  nor 
could  it  under  such  circumstances, 
without  incurring  dishonor  and  disgrace, 
admit  of  the  least  suspicidn.  Captain 
Van  Dockum  by  resisting  a  violence, 
which  he  had  no  right  to  expect,  had 
cmly  fulfilled  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  ; 
and  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  English 
frigates  that  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  a 
neutral  monarch,  had  been  committed. 
Instead  therefore  of  guaranteeing  the  repa* 
ration^  demanded  by  Mr.  Merry,  count 
Bernstorf  demanded  in  the  name  of  bis 
sovereign,  a  compensation  from  his  Britan- 
Bic  n)ajesty,  adequate^  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  outrage. ' 

In  this  state  of  affairs  another  Danish 
frigate  named  the  Freya,  commanded  by 
captain  Krabbe,  was  appointed  to  convoy 
«ome  merchant  vessels^  and  instructed  to 
vesist  any  attempts  of  the  cruizers  belong- 
ing to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers,  to 
search,  or  interrupt  the  vessels,  under  his 
protection.  At  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
he  fell  in  with  fonr  English  frigates,  a  brig, 
and  a  lugger.  He  awaited  their  coming 
along  side,  and  a  British  oflScer  desiring  to 
search  the  convoy,  answered  by  a  direct 
refusal,  but  ^offered  to  lay  all  the  papers 
before  the  British  commauder.  An  Eng- 
lish frigate  then  approached  one  of  convoy 
and  fired  a  ball  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing her  to,  a  compliment  which  was  im- 
mediately returned.  A  parley  ensued,  but  ' 
Krabbe  persisted  in  refusing  a  search, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  threats  gave  orders 
to  fire  on  a  boat  which  attempted  it, 
though  the  gMn  only  flashed  without  tak- 
ing effect.  The  English  frigates  imme- 
diately attacked  him,  and  after  a  short 
engagement  in  which  several  men  were 
iilled  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  bronght 
tjfk^  Freya  and  her  couyoy  into  the  Downp; 


Considerable  delicacy  was  observed  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  detention.  Two 
English  oflScers,  and  thirteen  men  unarmed, 
were  put  on  board  the  frigate,  and  Krabbe 
was  allowed  free  intercourse  with  the  shore, 
though  the  ships  of  the  convoy  did  not 
experience  the  same  indulgence-' 

Lord  Whitworth  was  now  dispatched 
to  Ehineur  to  demand  satisfaction  frnm 
the  Danish  government,  and  admiral 
Dickson,  with  a  respectable  squadron  of 
men  of  war,  and  gun-vessels;  was  desired 
to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 
to  his  remonstrances.  The  admiral  after 
remaining  for  a  short  period  before  Copen- 
hagen, removed  to  the  road  of  Elsineur^ 
leaving  a  chain  of  communication  be« 
tween  himself  and  Copenhagen,  composed 
of  bomb  and  gun-vessels,  which  served  as 
a  telegraph  of  correspondence,  and  threat- 
ened the  capital  of  Denmark  with  bom- 
bardment. •       ^ 

Lord  Whitworth  in  his  Vepresentations 
to  the  Danish  government^  descanted  on 
the  absurdity  of  BernstorPs  reasoning,  and 
observed,  if  the  principle  be  once  admitted 
that  a  Danish  frigate  may  legally  guarantee 
from  all  search  six  merchant  ships,  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  same  power  or 
any  other  power,  may,  by  means  of  the 
smallest  ship  of  \yar,  extend  the  same  pro- 
tection to  all  the  commerce  of  the  enemy. 
Count  Bernstorf  endeavored  to  invalidate 
this  argument,  by  alleging  that  the  dis- 
grace which  any  state  would  bring  on  it- 
self by  lendinglts  flag  to  such  a  iVaud,  and 
the  evils  which  would  ensue  from  its  com- 
mittal were  sufficient  to  prevent  it:  and 
that  the  Danish  government  had  made  the 
officers  who  commanded  convoys  respon- 
sible that  the  cargoes  of  ships  under  their 
protection,  do  not  contain  articles  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  nations,  or  by  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  Denmark  and 
the  belligerent  powers.  Notwithstanding 
this  reply  the  unprovided  state  of  the 
national  resources^  and*  the  presence  of  the 
English  squadron  induced  the  Danish 
government  to  agree  to  a  convention,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,-  that  the  questioit 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  searching 
neuM'al  ibips,  sailed  binder  codvo;^,  slioiild^ 
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be  referred  to  a  future  discussion :  that 
tbe  Daimli  frigate  and  the  vessels  under 
her  convoy  should  be  instantly  released 
and  the  .frigate  be  repaired  in  the  English 
port;  and  that  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  disputes  of  a  similar  nature*  his  Dan- 
ish majesty  should  suspend  his  convoys, 
till  ulterior  explanations  should  prepare 
tbe  way  to  a  definitive  treaty. 

Scarcely  had  this  accommodation  been 
effected,  before  a  dispute  of  a  similar  nature 
between  England  and  Sweden,  renewed 
the  danger  of  northern  hostility.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  the  Swedish  ketch, 
Hoffiiung,  fell  in  with  the  British  ship 
Minotaur  and  a  frigate,  which  were  block- 
ading the  ports  of  Barcelona.  The  Swede 
was  boarded,  and  his  papers  were  ex* 
aniined,  but,  although  they  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  perfectly  correct  and  satisfac- 
tory, he  was  commanded  to  follow  the 
British  vessels,  who  continued  to  approach 
the  shore.  At  the  close  of  day  several 
English  officers  and  men  came  on  boards 
compelled  the  Swedes  to  preserve  silence, 
and  towed  them  into  the  road.  A  gun 
was  fired  by  a  Spanish  frigate,  but  the 
English  being  within  the  batteries,  manned 
their  boats,  and  captured  the  Spanish  dud 
another  frigate,  which  they  carried  off  in 
safety.  A  man  on  board  the  Hoffnung  was 
mortally  wounded  by  the  firing  from  the 
Spanish  frigate. 

The  chevalier  d'Urgijo,  the  Spanish  min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs,  immediately  ad- 
dressed d  letter  to  the  Swedish  minister^ 
containing  a  partial  narrative  of  the  facts, 
and  exhorting  the  Swedish  government 
to  prompt  and  vigorous  retribution.  Tbe 
final  answer  of  baron  Erenheim  to  this 
requisition  did  credit  to  the  forbearance 
of  his  court,  and  attributed  the  occurrence 
of  several  unfortunate  events  similar  to  the 
last»  to  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  the 
Spaniards  themselves.  A  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  government,  to 
the  same  effect,  was  received  with  the  same 
reluctance,  and  was  answered  by  an 
evasive  reply,  in  which  it  was  insinuated, 
that  the  court  of  London^  ''  for  its  own 
safety,"  would  prevent  similar  irregularities 
in  future. 


The  interference  of  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  accompanied  by  the  most  injudicious 
indications   of     hostility    on   tbe   part    of 
Prussia.      A    vessel,     called     the    Triton, 
laden  with  contraband  articles,   was   cap- 
tured   at  the   mouth   of  the  Texel   by  a 
British  cruizer,  and   carried  into  the  port 
of  Cuxhaven.     The  king  of  Prussia  im* 
mediately  ordered  a  division  of  his  anny 
to  enter  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttel,  and 
the  village  of  Cuxhaven.     Alarmed  by  so 
unexpected   an   aggression,   the  senate  of 
Hamburgh  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
British  captors,   and  restored   the  Triton. 
In  reply    to    the   representations    of  lord 
Carysfort,  the    British   plenipotentiary  at 
Berlin,  it  was  asserted  that  the  measure, 
had  been  adopted  with  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hamburgh,  that  Cuxhaven 
w'as  necessary  to  their  navigation  on  the 
Elbe ;  that  the  surrender  of  the  Triton  by 
the    Hamburghers   was  contrary    to  their 
duty,  and  to  the  usages  of  war ;  and  that 
the  ^measure  having  been   once  projected 
Could  not  be  revoked.     Tbe  pertenacity  of 
Prussia  revived  tbe  expiring  confidence  of 
the  Danes;  the  menaces,  and  importuni- 
ties of  the  emperor  of  Russia  diverted  tbe 
court  of  Sweden  from  its   usual   line   of 
policy,  and  a  treaty  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  was  concluded  by  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Russia,  and  afterwards 
received  the  assent  of  his  Prussian  majesty. 
The  principles  established  by  this  compact 
were  the  following. 

I.  Every  ship  may  navigate  from  one 
harbor  to  anotner,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  belligerent  nations. 

IL  The  effects  which  belong  to  the  sub« 
jects  of  belligerent  powers,  in  neutral  ships 
with  tbe  exception  of  contraband  goods 
shall  be  free. 

III.  In  order  to  determine  what  shall  be 
considered  as  a  blockaded  harbor,  such 
shall  only  be  admitted  to  apply  where  the 
disposition  and  number  of  the  ships,  of  the 
power  by  which  it  is  invested  shall  be  such 
as  to  render  it  apparently  hazardous  to- 
enter;  and  that  every  ship  which  shall  go 
into  a  blockaded  harbour,  {eviderUly  so 
blockaded,)  violates  the  present  convention 
as  much  as  if  the  commander  was  informed 
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'  f)f  the  state  of  the  harbor,  and  bad  tiever- 
thdesH  endeavored  by  force  and  artifice  to 
obtain  admission. 

IV.  With*  regard  to  neutral  ships,  except 
those  which  forjnst  reasons,  and  on  Evident 
(grounds  shait  be  detained,  sentence  dhall  be 
pronotttic^  vrithottt  delay.     The  proceed- 

*ings  against  them  shall  be  Unifbrtn,  prompt, 
and  lawful.  Orer  and  above  the  remedy 
to  which  titey  may  be  entitled  for  Ih^ 
damage  which'  they  have  sustained,  com- 
plete satisfaction  shall  be  given  for  the 
insnft,  committed  against  the  flag  of  their 
maje«tios. 

V.  The  declaration  of  the  officers  who 
shall  command  the  ship,  or  ships  of  war, 
of  the  king  of  emperor,  which  shall  be  con- 
voying one  or  more  merchant  ships,  that 
tlie  convoy  has  no  contraband  gti^s  on 
board  shall  be  snfficient^  and  no  March 
of  his  ship  cr  of  the  other  ships  of  his  con- 
voy shall  be  permitted.  The  better  to 
insure  respect  tb  ^these  principled,  and 
the  slipulationd  founded  upon  them,  which 
tlieir  disinterested  wishes  to  preserte  the 
imprescriptible  rights  of  the  neutrtil 
nations  hav6  suggested,  the  high  contract- 

i  ing  parlieili  ta  prove  their  sincerity  and 
justice,  will  give  the  strictest  order  to  their 
captains,  as^well  of  their  ships  of  war  as 
<i{  their  merchant  ships,  to  load  tio  part  of 
tireir  Vessels  with  articles  of  contraband. 
For  the  more  Completely  carrying  into 
execution  this  command,  they  will  reti^ 
pectively  give  directions  to  their  courts  of 
admiralty,  to  publish  it  whetiever  they  shall 
tliinfc  it  tieccsstiry:  and  h>  this  end  the 
regulation  which  shall  contain  this  probi^ 
bition,  \inder  sevd'al  penalties,  shall  lie 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  present  act,  that 
ao  One  rtiay  plead  igirorance. 

On  the  14tli  of  January  the  British  privy- 
eouncil  directed  an  embargo  to  be  laid  na 
all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedi^i  ^-essel^ 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  tiiui  aa  the 
15th,  lord  GrenviHe  inform^  the  Danis^h 
and  Swedish  envoys  of  tin*  occurrence. 
He  stated  the  concern,  'with  NVhich  his 
majesty  had  heard  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Russia,  for  maintaining  a  naval 
and  armed  confederacy  in  the  north  of 
Enroi}c,   at  the  moment  when    tliat  court 


had  adopted  the  most  hostile'  measQres 
agauist  the  persons  and  property  of  British 
subjects.  Any  doubt,  which  could  tie 
entertained  as  to  its  object,  was  now  removed 
by  the  declarations  of  Russia,  and  still 
ferther  by  those  of  Denmark,  Then 
alluding  to  the  attempt  in  1780,  to  intro- 
duce a  new  code  of  public  lawy  and  sup- 
port by  force  a  system  of  innovation 
inimical  to  the  dearest  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  his  lordship  added,  that  his  majesty 
bad  hitherto  the  satisfaction  to  see  thew 
arbitrary  measures  completely  abandoned. 
The  couit  Of  St.  Petersburgh,  which  had 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  promotir^  tiiat 
alliance,  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  his 
mtijesty,  the  articles  of  which  wwe  not 
merely  incompatible  with  the  convention 
of  1780,  but  directly  in  the  face  of  it.  The 
king  was  entitled,  upon  ersry  principle  of 
good  fkith,  to  demand  tlte  reciprocal 
execution  of  these  engagements,  during 
the  continuance  Of  the  war :  and  his  con- 
duct towards  the  other  powers  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  deCisiona  of  his  courts  of  justice 
in  l-egard  to  prizes,  were  unifomiiy  and 
oijeuly  foonde'd  on  principles,  which,  prior 
to  the  year  of  1780,  bad  guided  all  the  courts 
of  admiralty  in  Europe. 

The  purpose,  continued  his  lordship,  of 
the  preparations  of  the  confederated  states, 
was  to  place  themselves  in  a  situation  to 
maintain  pretensions,  which  were  so  ob- 
viously  inconsistent  with  justice,  that  the 
powers,  which,  when  neutral,  brought  them 
forward,  were,  when  belligerent,  the  first 
t^  oppose  Iheln.  As  the  estabJishmcnt  of 
t^ese  pretensions  must  tend  to  OverthiY>w 
tfre  strength  and  security  of  the  Briti* 
em'pire,  his  fifiajesty  woidd  im  actiajg  cmi- 
tfary  to  the  interest  rf  his  pcopla,  tlie 
dignity  of  his  crowti,  and  the  lioiionr  trf  his 
flag,  tfere  he  to  deiay  adopting  the  mowt 
ewcttial  means  to  oppose  »nil  rt?pd  t4%c 
attacks  of  t^iase  aiming  ogaiia^^t  Irini.  But 
in  thus  artiounckig  iiife  embargo,  4ws  lord- 
ship dedaretl,  t1%at  no  YHsieiit  wr  tfciverc 
proceedings  would  be-exercised/oa the  part 
of  Gi-eat  Britain,  towards  innocent  indi- 
viduals; and  thaft  Am  twajesty  was  still 
animated    with  thp.  most  anxioub    tleisicc. 
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that  be  might  bd  enabled,  by  the  reniOTal 
of  circunstaoceB  which  rendered  these 
Meps  necessary,  to  retura  to  his  former 
relations  of  amity  and  concord  wilfa  the 
CotirtR  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen. 
,  Although  the  British  ministry  were  cer« 
lain  of  the  accession  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  the  northern  league,  they  durst  not  ven* 
ture  on  so  bold  a  step  aganisl  him  as  against 
the  other  states.  England,  indeed,  had  it 
in  her  power  to  interrupt  or  aanihilate  the 
foreign  conimerce  of  his  subjects  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  possessed  a  ready  in- 
demaification  in  the  electoral  states  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.  This  acquisition  he 
was  suspected  of  having  long  regarded  with 
avidity^  and  he  could  now  accomplish  his 
purpose  without  experiencing  any  oppo- 
sition, in  the  present  temper  of  the  nortiiern 
eoarts,  during  the  humiliation  of  Austria, 
2Jnd  while  the  friendly  disposition  of  France 
countenanced  him  in  an  enterprise  injuiions 
to  her  enemy.  Policy,  therefore,  required 
a  stndied  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
court  of  London.  Lord  Carysfort,  its  am* 
baasador  at  Berlin^  was  directed  to  com- 
municate to  the  Prussian  go.vern«ent  a 
copy  of  the  note,  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  ministers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
At  the  same  time,  his  lordship  stated  to 
count  Haugwite,  that  hecoukl  mot  discharge 
this  couomission  withoutexpressinghis'satis- 
fection  at  being  authorised  tK)  declare,  huw 
tiiorougbly  his  majesty  ipvas  convinced,  that 
Pi*W3sia  «eonJd  never  hav^  sanctioned  tlie 
nFfeMures,  ^hich  had  giv^n  rise  to  t^t  note. 
He  recapitulated  the  circumstances  of  the 
ti*an»SMction,  «od  observed,  tiiait  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tiiose  powers  indicated  an  in- 
tention to  pnescribe  rales  to  <jrfieat  Britain 
^m  a  sabject  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Withont  the  smallest  intimation,  they  had 
enlei'ed  into  a  league,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  foixjte  them  on  her,  and  menew  pre- 
liennons  she  had  deemed  hostile  to  her 
righlis,  aiul  so  <Jeclared  when  an  oppor- 
tmiity  oocnrred  ;  pretensions  which  llnssia 
had  not  only  abandoned,  but  which,  by  a 
treaty  stin  in  force,  nhe  was  bound  to  op- 
pose. When  a  Danish  ship  of  war  resisted 
the  execution  of  a  right,  wh^ch  his  Britannic 
majesty  tiad  denjanded  by  vurtue  of  the 


clearest  stipulations  in  his  treaties  with 
that  state,  he  confined  himself  to  what 
steps  the  occasion  required.  A  conven- 
tional arrangement  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
pute ;  and  he  flattered  himself,  not  only 
that  all  misunderstanding  was  removed, 
but  that  the  former  amity  between  the  twa 
courts  was  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  said  bis  lord* 
ship,  his  majesty  learned,  that  'the  Daetsb 
court  was  employed  in  negotiations  to   re^ 
new  the  hostile  confederacy  which  took 
place  in  1780,  and  that  great  preparations 
were  going  on  in  its  ports.     He  was  in- 
formed, that  a  convention    was    actually 
signed    at   St.    Petersbargh  ;    and  on  his. 
demanding  explanations  from  the  Danish, 
government,  the  answer  of  its  minister  left 
no  doubt,  respecting  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  league.      The  contracting  parties, 
engaged   to  maintain,  by  force,  principles 
of  maritime   law   which  had  never  been 
recognised  by  the  tribunals  of  Europe^  and 
to  compel  other  nations  to  adopt  them ; 
and   these  principles  were  still  more  re^ 
pugnant  to  the  stipulations  of  ti'eaties  which; 
subsisted  between  Sweden  and  DeninarJc,. 
and  the  British  empire.     This  convention, 
also  was  negotiated  at  a  time,  when  the 'Oouirt. 
of   St.  Petersbnrgh  bad   adopted   violent 
Hieas4ires  against  several  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  subjects,  and  wlien  liis  extraor-- 
dinary  moderation  alone  could  have  an**' 
thorised  otlier  powers  not  to  consider  biu 
as  at  open    war    with    that  governmetit* 
Nothing    cei'tainly  couid  be  m&re  iocon-^ 
gruous  "with   the  idea  of  neulrrality,   and 
nothing  could  more  distinctly  indicate  a*, 
hostile  disposition,  than  that  engagements, 
of  die  nature  albuded  to,  were  not  jjost-. 
[>OBed,  until  itdio«ld4iave  been  asoertamed, . 
whethei*  Russia  was  to  be  'CO«sidei*ed  as. 
a   belligerent   power.      S4Ach  ferbearance- 
was  the  more  to  be  expected,  and  especially, 
from  tdne  cotial  of  Cd^nliagen,  as  its  ports 
and  bavetvs    iiii   Norway^    by  an  express, 
article  of  tlie  leagne  in  .1780,  were  placed, 
at  the  diRfK>»al  o<  Rassia,  for  tl^  |>urpose- 
olfaciiitatmg  the  pi-osecutiou. of  hostilities, 
oat  of  fbe  Baltic.     When,   thei*efore,  the- 
king  was  informed  of  ttie  conclusion  of  a^ 
conYeatwn,  by  which  th^  ferittercowfederacy. 
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was  revived,  to  press  upon  him  a  new  code 
of  laws  to  which  he  had  already  refused  to 
assent ;  when  be  ascertained,  that  the 
powers,  engaged  in  this  transaction,  were 
forwarding  warlike  preparations  with  the, 
utmost  activity  ;  and  when  one  of  these 
powers  had  placed  itself  in  a  state  of  actual 
,  hostilities  wilh  Britain,  no  other  alternative 
remained,  but  to  submit,  or  to  put  an  ef- 
fectual stop  to  the  operation  of  a  league^ 
which,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Danish 
court  itself,  was  openly  directed  against  his 
majesty. 

His  lordship  next  proceeded  to  remark, 
that  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards 
neutral  states  had  been  conformable  to  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  laws,  whose 
basis  and  sanction  were  to  be  found,  not 
in  partial  interests  and  momentary  conve- 
nience, but  in  common  justice  ;  of  laws 
which  had  been  received  and  observed  by 
the  admiralty  courts  of  all  the, maritime 
powers  of  Europe.  Firmly  convinced  of 
thi^,  his  majesty  did  not  yet  forego  the  hope, 
fhat  (he  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen would  not  take  upon  them  the  re- 
sponsibility, attaching  to  the  authors  of  a 
war  for  the  introduction  of  innovations, 
which  were  adverse  to  existing  treaties,  and 
resisted  by  those  powers  vcho  first  broached 
them.  After  observing  that  the  steps 
adopted  by  the  British  government  must 
have  been*  long  foreseen,  and  that  it  had 
disavowed  the  offensive  dogmas  introduced 
into  the  league  of  178D,  'his  lordship  re- 
minded count  Haugwitz  of  his  expressly 
declaring,  at  the  first  conference  on  his 
arrival  at  Berlin,  that  his  majesty  would 
oppose  the  attempt  to  renew  the  principles 
agitated  at  that  time,  and  never  submit  to 
pretensions,  which  were  irreconcileable 
with  the  sound  maxims  of  public  law,  and- 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  the  maritime 
power  of  his  kingdoms.  Still  later,  in  the 
banning  of  November,  and  since  that  time, 
he  had  represented  to  his  excellency  the 
disagreeable  consequences  which  must  fol- 
low from  the  attempt  of  the  northern'powers 
to  urge  sdch  pretensions.  He  had  likewise 
communicated  his  majesty's  resolution  to 
tolerate  no  measures,  the  object  of  whioh 
was  to  innovate  tlie  maritime  law  now  in 


force  ;  but  to  defend  that  system,  and 
maintain  its  entire  execution,  as  it  sub- 
sisted prior  to  the  year  1780^  in  all  the  courts 
of  Europe. 

If,  added  his  lordship,  the  Danish  cabinet 
had  announced,  in  a  manner  unequivocal^ 
the  real  purpose  and  terms  of  the  engage-* 
nients  it  had  contracted,  its  declaration, 
that  Prussia  was  a  party  to  the  n^otiation, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
king,  that  it  could  have  no  hostile  views 
against  his  government ;  and  even  still  he 
was  convinced,  that  he  might  implicitly 
rely  on  the  friendship  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty. It  was  true,  that,  in  relatiou  to  Great 
Britain,  there  could  be  no  similitude  be- 
tween the  northern  powers  and  Prussia,  as 
these  powers  were  connected  with  Britain 
by  treaties,  less  favorable  to  their  present 
claims,  and  modifying'  the  rigor  of  the 
general  law  ;  while  no  treaty  of  commerce 
existed  between  her  and  Prussia,  and  their 
intercourse  was  regulated  by  established 
usages,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations.  If  his  majesty,  however,  were  to 
consider  his  own  sentiments,  and  his  con- 
stant wish  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  a 
monarch  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
so  many  tie^,  he  couUi  not  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  a  difference,  which  might  not 
be  easily  and  speedily  terminated  by  an 
amicable  discussion.  The  repeated  as- 
surances of  similar  sentiments,  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  did  not  countenance  the  suppo- 
sition, that  it  had  entered,  or  could  enter, 
into  a  confederacy  with  states,  whose  hostile 
views  against  England  were  apparent. 
His  Britannic  majesty  was  convinced,  that 
the  Prussian  government  would  approve 
of  his  steady  resolution  to  defend  his  rights. 
But  whatever  opinion  it  might  entertain  in 
regard  to  the  noVel  principles  agitated  by 
the  allied  powers,  it  was  too  just,  and  knew 
too  well  what  sovereigns  x)wed  to  their 
people,  and  to  one  another,  to  favor  for  sk 
moment  any  design  to  employ  forcfe  in 
order  to  induce  his  majesty  to  acknow- 
ledge a  code,  which  he  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  honor  and  security  of  his  crown. 

The  Danish  ambassador,  count  Jarls- 
berg,  having  communicated  Inrd  Grenville's 
note  to  his  court,  was  ordered  to  renew 
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his  remonstrances  agaiost  the  embargo. 
He  remarked,  he  said,  with  surprise,  that 
the  British  government  shouhl  confound 
the  cause  of  the  measures  taken  jn  Russia 
against  their  interests,  with  the  object  of 
conventions  relative  to  neutral  navigation  ; 
and  mix  two  aflRsiirs,  which  evidently  had 
•not  the  least  connection  with  each  other. 
It  was  a  subject  of  perfect  noton>ty,  that 
the  incident  of  the  occupation  of  Malta,  by 
the  troops  of  bis  Britannic  majesty,  had 
alone  been  the  occasion  of  the  embargo 
on  the  English  ships  in  the  Russian  ports  ;. 
and  that  the  ministers  of  the  neutral  states 
at  St,  Petersburgh  acted  according  to  the 
full  powers  and  instructions,  which  they 
had  received  prior  to  that  even t.  The  dis- 
pute respecting  it  was  wholly  foreign  to  the 
Danish  court,  which  knew  but  very  imper- 
fectly either  its  origin  or  its  cause/  but 
whose  engagements  with  Russia  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  that  affair.  The  na- 
ture of  the  treaty  was  merely  defensive  ; 
and  it  was  inconceivable,  how  general 
principles,  conforming  *  to  the  obligatory 
stipulations  of  treaties,  could  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  attacks  on  the  rights  or  dignity 
of  auy  state  whatever.  The  minister  in- 
voked the  serious  attention  of  the  British 
cabinet  to  these  reflections  and  incontro- 
vertible truths,  which  were  analogous  to 


the  sentiments  of  a  sovereign  who  was  the 
antient  and  faithful  ally  of  Britain,  and  not 
only  incapable  of  offerinc'any  injuries  real 
or  voluntary,  but  had  well-founded  titles  to 
a  return  of  forbearance  and  justice.  In  the 
confidence  of  finding  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
la^d^  a  prompt  cessation  of  proceedings 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  Denmark,  he  in- 
sisted on  the  removal  of  the  embargo,  as 
afiTectjpg  Danish  vessels.  By  a  constant 
series  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  court 
of  Copenhagen,  the  measures,  to  which  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  British  govern* 
ment  authorised  the  former  to  have  recourse, 
were  suspended,  his  Danish  majesty  deem- 
ing it  an  act  of  glory  to  give  this  decisive 
proof  of  the?  falsehoed  of  the  suspicions 
advanced  against  him.  But  if,  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  England  persisted  in  her 
violent  resolutions,  be  would,  with  regret,  be 
teduced  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  exerting 
the  means,  which  his  dignity,  and  the  inter* 
ests  of  his  subjects,  imperiously  prescribed. . 
To  this  requisition  lord  Hawkesbury,  now 
minister  for  foreign  aflTairs,  replied,  that  the 
result  of  the  opinions  of  the  English  court 
would  be  communicated  by  its  charge  d' 
afiaires  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  on  c^unf. 
Jarlesberg's  renewal  of  his  demand^  a. 
similar  answer  was  returned. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 


'Admiral  Sir  Jffyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson  proceed  on  the  Expedition  against 
the  Danes— ^Position  and  Arrangements  of  the  Naval  Comhatants — Enthusiasm 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Copenhagen — Heroic  Actions  on  both  Sides — Ultimate  Dis- 
comfiture of  the  Danes'— Coolness  and  Humanity  of  Lord  Nelson — Conclusion  of  a 
Convention  wiih  the  King  of  Denmark — Death  of  Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia — 
Dissolution  of  the  Northern  Confederacy — Accession  of  Alexander — Meeting  of 
the  United '  Parliament  of  Great  Jbritain — Resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt — Exploits  of 
Saumarez,  Cochrane^  Nelson^  ^c. — Affairs  of  Portugal^^Inlemal  State  of  France^^ 
Conduct  of  the  first  ConsuL 


A  GAINST  tlm  combination  of  the 
j^m  northern  powerSjthe  British  ministry 
hadnot  neglected  to  provide  the  means  of 
vigorous  resistance.  An  armament  of 
54  s^il,  of  which  14  were  ships  of  the  line^ 
tiras  collected  at  Yarmouth,  They  were 
manned  with  the  flower  of  the  British 
army,  supported  by  several  regiments  of 
marines  and  riflemen.  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
was  appuirited  to  the  chief  command  ; 
and  under  him  the  victor  of  the  Nile,  the 
heroic  Nelson,  Admiral  Graves  also 
accompanied  the  expedition  ;  and  several 
corps  of  marines  were  placed  beneath  the 
orders  o/ lieutenant-colonel  Stuart. 
IftOl  "^'^^  equipment  sailed  for  its  des- 
*^  •  tination  on  the  11th  of  Marc ii  ;  the 
Invincible^  of  74  guns,  being  left  beliiud 
to  convey  cannon  and  ammunition  for  the 
gufl-boats  and  floating  batteries.  Tiiis 
Tcssel  eommanded  by  captain  liennie,  but 
havin«:  rear-admiral  Totty  onboard,  struck 
on  a  ridge  of  sand  called  the  Hippisiburg, 
situated  sixteen  miles  from  the  town  of 
Wi-nterton,  in  Norfolk,  and  foundered  in 
deep  water  with  her  captain,  great  part  of 
her  crew,  and  several  passengers.  About 
400  persons  miserably  peri^slied,  aiul  only 
193  were  saved.     The  lo^is   Mas  owing  to 


the 'ignorance  of  a  pilots  who  became  the 
victim  of  his  own  unskilful ness»  The 
destruction  of  the  Invincible  did  not  retard 
the  proceedings  of  the  fleet  It  approached 
the  Cattegat,  and,  after  some  impediments 
arising  from  the  weather,  prepared  to  pass 
the  Sound,  but  not  before  sir  Hyde  Parker 
had  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  disposition 
of  the  OaneSi  by  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Cronberg  castle^  Avhich  defends  that  pass, 
enquiring  whether  lie  had  received  orders 
to  tire  upon  the  British  fleet  in  its  passage 
to  the  Sound,  as  the  first  shot  must  be 
deemed  a  declaratiun  of  war  on  the  part 
of  Denmark.  M.  Strieker,  the  governor 
of  Cronberg,  returned  for  answer,  ''Asa 
soldier,  I  cannot  meddle  with  |)olitics,  but 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  suffer  a  fleet,  whosts 
intentions  are  not  yet  known,  to  approach 
the  guns  of  the  castle  where  1  have  the 
honor  to  command/*  The  Irtish  admiral 
slated  in  reply,  that  he  considered  this 
aiiswer  as  a  declaration  of  war;  ami,  on 
the  tijsuingday,  the  wind  blowing  favorably, 
the  whole  fleet  entered  the  Sound.  In  their 
passage,  they  kept  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  Swedjish  si  tie,  where  little  impediment 
VHSotfered,  answering  the  Cronberg  cannon 
witli  equal  spirit ;  but  the  shot  of  neither 


pariy  was  ^neciuai  on  accouni  or  me  dis- 
tance, and  in  four  hours  the  British  fleet 
uninjured,  came  to  anchor  about  six  miles 
from  the  island  of  Huin. 

At  Copenhagen  the  intelligence  that  a 
British  fleet,  had  appeared  off  the  Sound, 
created  great  and  general  alarm.  But  the 
inhabitants  did  not  suffer  any  vain  hopes 
and  unfounded  expectationa  to  nnpede 
their  defensive  exertions.  They  adopted 
every  means  of  self-protection,  which  their 
population^  their  navy,  and  their  batteries 
could  afford.  Even  the  students  of  the 
university  fonned  themselves  into  a  corp^, 
amounting  to  twelve  hundred,  and  the 
professors  and  tutors  whose  years  did  not 
allow  of  similar  exertions,  contributed  by 
their  purses  to  the  reward  and  en- 
couragement of  those  fellow-citizens  who 
so  gallantly  stood  forward  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  the  Brit* 
ish  fleet  had  arrived  off  Copenhagen,  the 
wind  was  unfavorable  to  its  progress,  but 
On  the  third,  the  Danes  observed  the 
English  frigates  and  lighter-vessels,  em- 
ployed in  taking  soundings,  while  admiral 
Parker  and  lord  Nelson  divided  their 
force,  the  latter  taking  the  command  of 
twelve  men  of  war,  four  frigates,  as  many 
sloops  and  several  fire-ships  and  bombs, 
while  the  residue  continued  with  Sir  Hyde 
Parken  The  t^a^  admirals  ha  J  ascertain- 
ed the  8oanding7Biul)lix%l  buoys  for  their 
guidance  and  having  accurately  surveyed 
the  defei\ceS'of  the  ei^my,  formed  the  plan 
of  an  attack,  to  be  conducted  by  lord 
Nelson,  wh^shifted  his  ftag  on  board  the 
Elephant,  WJ  anchored  off  Draco  Point, 
He  was'  supported  by  adniirai  Graves,  and 
accompanied  by  i colonel  Stewart  and  bis 
marines. 

The  Danes  entrusted  their  defence  to 
the  following  force,  as  enumerated  by  one 
<>f  themselves,  and  the  more  likely  to  be 
correct,  as  it  exceeds  the  estimate  of  lord 
Nelson.  Three  ships  of  74  guns,  five  of 
64,  one  of  58,  two  of  50,  one  of  44,  one  of 
26,  a  floating  battery  of  24,  four  prames 
an4* bombs  of  20,  seven  brigs,  sloops^  and 
floating  batteries  of  18,  eleveu  gun-boats, 
having  each  two  guns,  and  the  battery  of 
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me  tnree  crowns  wnicn  roouniea  eigne 
36  pounders,  fifty-six  30  pounders,  three 
mortars^  and  two  carronades.  Of  the 
vessels  many  appear  to  have  beeu  without 
masts,  but  thky  were  not  less  useful  ia 
their  assigned  position.  The  vessels  in  the 
best  condition ;  two  of  the  seventy-fours^ 
three  frigates  of  44  guns,  and  two  brigs  of 
18  guns  each,  were  stationed  in  the  inner 
roads,  and  therefore  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  assisting  in  the  .action.  The 
ships  on  which  the  Danes  chiefly  relied, 
were  judiciously  posted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  the  British  fleet  from  injuring 
Copenhagen ;  which  was  further  protected 
by  the  citadel,  and  by  batteries  in  the  new 
dock  yard,  as  well  as  on  the  isle  of  Amack, 
but  none  of  these  were  brought  into  action. 
It  was  determined  to  assail  the  enemy  from, 
the  southward  ;  lord  Nelson  conducting 
the  greater  force,  while  admiral  Parker 
should  weigh  to  menace  the  crown  batteries, 
and  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  arsepal, 
and  to  cover  his  coadjutor's  disabled  ships 
as  they  came  out  of  action. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  April  2nd,  -g^- 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  desired 
point,  this  plan  was  put  in  execution*. 
The  ships  were  under  weigh  before  tea 
o^clock  ;  admiral  Parker  bearing  up  against 
wind  and  current  to  assail  the  battery, 
while  the  hero  of  Aboukir  bore  down  on. 
the  line.  M.  Fiscker,  the  Danish  com- 
modore, hoisted  the  flag  of  defiance  oik 
board  the  Danbrog  of  64  guns,  and  all  bis. 
ships  being  moored  with  four  anchors, 
and  numerously  but  indiscriminately  man-u 
ned,  were  placed  with  their  broad-sides  tO; 
the  approachrog  foe. 

The  passage  to  be  cleared  by  Iqrd  NeW 
son's  ships,  was,  notwithstanding  ail  his 
measures  of  precaution,  extremely  difficult 
and  intricate.  The  Edgar  led  the  van,  her 
captain,  George  Murray,  exhibiting  a  noble- 
example  of  intrepidity,  and  succeeded  irv 
attaining  her  destined  station.  But  the 
Bellona  and  Russel  unfortunately  ground-, 
ed,  and  the  Agamemnon  unable  to  weather 
the  shore  of  the  middle  ground,  was. 
obliged  to  anchor  be5fond  caunon-shot. 
The  Polyphemus  remained  at  too  great  Av 
distance,  but  this  misfortune  ws^  amply, 
3  s 
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•compensated  by  the  favorable  position  of 
La  Desiree  frigate,  which  raked  the 
enemyls  most  southerly  vessel  from  stem  to 
stern,  without  her  being  able  to  return  a 
shoty  and  after  she  had  been  previously 
plated  by  the  fleet  in  passing. 

The  British  sailors  behaved  with  their 
usual  valor,  the  I>ane6  animated  by  every 
patriotic  feeling  fought  like  men,  who,  with 
their  own  character^,  were  to  establish  the 
safety  of  their  country.  They  were  sti- 
mulated by  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  kingdom,  called  the 
crown  prince^  who,  from  the  peep  of  dawn,, 
liad  taken  his  station  on  a  battery »  and 
amidst  showers  of  shells  and  balls  en*- 
eouraged  the  proceedings  of  the  comba- 
tants. 8oon  after  ten  o'clock  the  Danbrog 
taking  fire^  the  commodore  was  obliged  to 
shift  his  flag  to  the  Holstein  another  64, 
but  captain  Braun  of  the  Danbrog  conti- 
Bued  fighting  till  be  lost  his  right  hand,  and 
Lemming,  who  succeeded  him,  persevered 
notwithstanding  the  flames  which  surround- 
ed* biro,  till  the  close  of  the  engagement, 
immediately  after  which  the  vessel  blew  up. 
Early  in  the  action  captain  Thura  of  the' 
ludfoedfretten,  a  sixty-four,  was  slain  and  all 
his  subalterns,  except  one  lieutenant  and 
one  marine  officer,  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  In  the  state  of  confusion  at- 
tending this  destruction,  the  colours  were 
accidentally  struck,  but  as  the  vessel  was 
moored  within  reach  of  a  Danish  battery 
no  attempt  was  made  to  take  possession. 
A  boat  was  dispatched  from  the  ship  with 
the  tidings  of  the  commander's  death  to 
the  prince  regent,  who  turning  to  those 
around  him  said,  **  Grentlemen^  Thura  is 
killed.  '  Which  of  you  will  take  the  com- 
mand ?" — "  I  will,**  replied  Mr.  Schroe- 
dersee,  in  a  feeble  voice,  and  repaired 
instantly  on  board.  This  gentleman  had 
been  a  captain  in  the  navy,  but  on  account 
of  extreme  indisposition  bad  lately  resign- 
ed. The  hour  of  emergency  seemed  to 
invigorate  his  wasted  form,  and  in  the 
hope  of  serving  his  country,  he  forgot  his 
personal  infirmities.  The  crew  perceiving 
a  new  commander  coming  along  side, 
boisted  their  colori^  and  fired  a  broadside 
When   he  came  on  deck  he  found  great 


numbers  killed  and  wounded,  and  therefore 
instantly  called  to  those  m  tbe^boat,  to  get 
quickly  on  bo%rd.  It  was  his  last  effort, 
a  ball  struck  him,  and  he  fell  lifeless  on  the 
deck.  Nissen,  a  lieatenant  of  the  navy, 
next  assumed  the  command,  and  continued 
to  fight  the  ship  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  The  eleven  gun«boats  had  retired 
from  the  moment  the  British  fleet  bore  down. 

It  appears  to  liave  been  the  intention 
ef  lord  Nelson,  that  when  the  ships' of  the 
Danish  line,  which  were  first  attacked, 
should  have  been  subdued,  the  British 
vessels  which  had  opposed  them  should 
cut  their  cables,  and  sail  ,to  a  station 
a- head  of  the  line ;  but  as  part  of  this  plan 
depended  on  the  Agamemnon,  which 
could  xiot  clear  the  middle  ground,  the 
Monarch  and  the  Defiance  sustained  great 
loss  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  the 
two  outer  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
and  the  same  disaster  attended  six  frigates 
and  sloops,  employed  under  captain  Rio  u 
to  support  the  attack  on  the  battery  and 
on  those  vessels..  Riou  himself  was  killed. 
The  bomb-vessels  took  the  station  assigned 
to  them,  and  threw  some  shells  into  the 
arsenal,  but  the  gun-brigs  notwithstand- 
ing the  jndicious  and  vigilant  exertioasof 
captain  Rose,  to  whose  command  they 
were  entrusted,  coiild  not,  dnrius  the  ; 
action,  render  the  expected  servi<^j^ipg  * 
to  the  current  lEmJ^^  h#w;q{#er,  No£> 
the  ships  which #yeilLa|PI?nai4o]^  iathe 
attack,  were  powerfully  ^ectiVe^    %>   .» 

When  the  engagetient  b%d  mntmired 
nearly  four  hours,  the*  fire  An;  both  sides 
was  considerably  abated^;  ^e  >,  Danish 
vessels  were  reduced  to  a  n^p^Q|bIe  con- 
dition; the  commodore  b4d /^ain  shifted 
his  flag  from  the  Holst^m  Iq  .the.  crown 
battery^  which  kept  up  a  destructive  fire 
on  the  ships  within  its  reach,  and  against 
which  the  vessels  under  sir  Hyde  Parker 
were  prevented  from  acting  by  the  current. 
The  Danes  overpov^ered  on  all  sides  except 
that  of  the  b'4ttery,  confined  their  efforts  to  the 
preservation  of  two  or  three  of  tlie  crippled 
ships,  esteeming  thejn  rather  as  trophic  of 
IheU:  honorable  perseverance,  than  aii|ob- 
jects  of  intrinsic  value,  while  the  re^ue 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  victors 
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When  the  first  resisting  force  opposed^ 
to  him  was  subdued,  the  generous  con- 
queror, reflecting  on  the  extensile  cala- 
mity which  must  s^ttend  his  next  operation, 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  in  brief,  but  ex- 
pressive terms,  anhounced  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  to  spare  Denmark  when  no 
longer  resisting  ;  but,  if  the  fire  on  her  part 
"was  longer  continued,  he  must  be  obh'ged 
to  burn  the  floating  batteriea  he  had 
taken,  without  the  possibility  of  saving  tl^e 
brave  men  who  had  defended  them. 
This  note,  addressed  '*  to  the  brother's  of 
Englishmen,  the  Danes,"  was  sent  in  an 
'English  boat  with  a  flag  of  truce,  along 
side  the  pricipal  Danish  vessel,  whence  it 
was  forwarded  by  an  officer  of  that  country 
to  the  crown  prince.  The  Danish  battery 
kept  up  a  heavy  and  incessant  firing  while 
this  friendly  message  was  unanswered, 
and  lord  Nelson  patiently  awaited  i\\e 
return  which  mights  be  made  to  his  huniane 
proposition  ;  the  white  flag  continuing 
to  flv  from  his  maintop.  •  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  battery  desisted,  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  the  crown  prince,  and  two 
flags  of  truce  were  dispatched  from  shore 
to  .jhim  and  sir  Hyde  Parker,  while  unmo- 
];0£rted  possession  was  taken  of  the^prizes. 
To  ascertain .  the  exact  motive  of  lord 

^^..^Mbon's   letter,   the   Danish    prince  sent 
afQutant-genefsd  .Cudholm   on    board    the 

V  admiral's  ship,  and  the  result  of  their  con- 
ference w^s  a  seq^nd  despatch,  in  which 

'  his  lordship  declared,  that,  as  he  was 
actuated  solely  by  humanity,  he  consented 
that  hostilities  should  cease,  and  that  the 
wounded  should  be  taken  on  shore.  He 
wouJd  take  the  prisoners  out  of  the  prizes 
and. burn  or  cari»y  off  the  vessels  as  he 
sliould  think  fit.  The  conqueror,  at  the 
same  time,  presented  his  humblc/dfity  to 
his  royal  highness,  observing  that  he  should 
consider  this  as  the  greatest  victory*  which 
he  had  ever  gained,  if  it  might  prove  the 
eause^of  a  happy  reconciliation  between 
hisoifvb  most  graciocis  sovereign  and  his  . 
majesty  the  king  of  Denmark. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  being*  now  con*' 
eluded,  lord  Nelson,  anxious  to.  secure 
the  prii^cipal  object. of  bisK  enterprise,  went . 


on  shore,  and  repaired  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  to  the  royal  palace, 
called   the  Octagon ;    was   introduced   to  - 
Christian  YII.  and  proposed  the  terms  of 
a  final    arrangement.      The  king  iinme^ 
diately  agreed  to  the  renunciation   of  the 
armed  neutrality ;    and  in  a  few   days  a 
convention  for  the  cessation  of  arms  was  . 
ratified  by  sir  Hyde  Parker. 
.    The    scene  presented  to  the  eye  after 
the  termination  of  the  battle,  was  awfully 
interesting.     The  carnage   on   board    the 
Danish   vessels,    crowded   as    they   were 
with  zealous  ad  venturers  ^  of  every  class, 
had  been  dreadful,  and  medical  attendance 
not  being  provided,  the  wounded  had  been 
left  till    many  bad    bled  to  death.      The 
exertions  of  Nelson  to  relieve  the  afliic* 
tions  of  his  unfortunate  enemies,  did, the 
highest    credit    to    his    humanity.      The 
English    boats   were  despatched  for   the 
conveyance    of    the   wounded   on   shore ; 
the    hospitals   were    thronged   with   their 
numbers  ;    females  of   every   class    were 
employed   in    preparing  lint  for  the  sur- 
geons; and  every  mode  of  charitable  relief 
adopted.     Those  who  fell  in  battle  were^ 
buried  in  the  naval  church-yard,  and   their  - 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  solemn  proces-  - 
sion.     Gold  medals  of  honor,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event,    were  struck  and 
delivered    to    the  officers   who    deserved^ 
them  ;  and  the  .pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  < 
theatre,  were  equally  active  in  promoting; : 
the  laudable  efibrts  of  national  ben^^volence^ 
and  in  maintaining  and  exerting  the  publio. 
spirit :  nor  was  the  following  circumstance 
among  those,  which    produced  the    least 
effect  upon  the  peopl^.    A  prame,  called 
Nyeborg,  of  20  guns,  bad  towed  Another  . 
out  of : the. action,   to>a  certain  distance,, 
when,  she  went  down,  and  tbe.Nyeboiig 
herself,  as  soon  as  she  had  reached  the 
custom-house,  sunk  to  her  gunwale.    The 
sight  of  the  pranro  waa  dreadful   in  the  • 
extreme;    nothing  was  left  standing  but 
the  stump  of  her  foremast;   her  shrouds 
were  shattered  ;  all  her  guns,  except  one,  . 
dismounted  ;  her  cabin  stove  in,  and  her 
deoks  ^covered  with  dead  bodies  and  severed  , 
limbs.      The  spectators,  shuddered    with  : 
horror  or  wept  with  anguish ;  but  Ctt£io3itjj:v 
3s3.       "  .     \ 
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and  sympathy  soon  received  a  more  noble 
direction  from  the  publication  of  a  paper 
in  these  words,  "  Uountrymen  !  repair  to 
the  custom-house  !  view  the  Nyeborg,  and 
*be  convinced  how  a  Danish  ship  must 
be  disabled  before  a  Danish  seaman  can 
persuade  himself  to  retire  from  action  !" 

Lord  Nelson  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  gallantry  of  a  young  lieutenant, 
a  stripling  of  serenteen/named  Viilamoes, 
who  commanded  a  floating  battery^  which 
was  in  fact,  a  wretched  raft,  formed  of  a 
number  of  beams  nailed  together,  with  a 
flooring  to  support  the  gun3,  and  with  a 
breastwork  full  of  port-holes.  His  lord-, 
ship  also  visited  the  naval  academy,  and 
endeared  himself  even  to  those  whom  he 
had  conquet^d,  by  the  frankness  of  his 
praises,  and  by  the  donation  of  medals 
to  be  distributed  among  the  most  deserviii|; 
of  the  midshipmen. 

The  loss  of  the  Danes  in  killed  and 
wounded  has  not  been  recorded.  Seventeen 
of  their  vessels  were  taken,  sunk,  or 
destroyed  in  the  action  ;  but  all  those 
which  had  been  captured,  were  burnt  by 
the  victor  on  the  ensuing  day,  except  the 
Holstein,  which  was  then  thirty  years' 
old.  The  official  return  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  was  254  killed,  of  whom  20 
were  officers,  including  captains  Riou  and 
MoHse.  Nine  hundred  and  forty-three 
were  wounded,  in  which  number  were  48 
officers.  Of  the  merits  of  these  brave  men, 
the  country  was  not  unmindful.  The 
merchants  of  London  began,  and  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  concurred  in,asubscr]|>tion, 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the.  wounded, 
and  to  support  the  widows  and  families  pf 
the  slain. 

The  subjoined  were  the  stipulations  of 
the  armistice. 

The  Danish  government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  naval 
forces  in  tlie  road  of  Copenhagen,  on  the 
other,  being,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
,  equally  aiixious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  and  to  save  the  city  of 
Copenhagen  from  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  may  attend  a  further  o^^nbc- 


cution  of^hostilities  against  that  cit^,  have 
mutually  agreed  upon  a  military  armistice, 
or  suspension  of  arms. 

His  Danish  majesty  having  for  that 
purpose' appointed  major^eneral  Ernest 
Frederic  Walterstorfi*,  chamberlain  to  bis 
Danish  majesty,  and  adjutant-general  Hans 
Lindholm,  his  commissioners  for  agreeing 
about  the  terms  of  the  said  armistice ;  and 
admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  knight,  having 
with  the  same  view,  duly  authorised  the 
right  honorable  Horatio  jlord  Nelson,  &c. 
and  the  honorable  William  Stewart,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  bis  Britannic  majesty's 
service,  &c.  : — these  said  commissioners 
have  met  this  day,  and  having  exchanged 
their  respective  powers,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  terms  r^— 

Art.  I.  From  the  moment  of  the  sig* 
nature  of  this  armistice,  all ,  hostilities 
shall  immediately  cease  between  the  fleet 
imder  the  command  of  -admiral  sir  Hyde 
Parker,  and  the  city  of  Copenhagen; 
and  all  the  armed  ships  and  vessels  of  his 
Danish  majesty  in  the  road  or  harbor  of 
that  city,  as  likewise  between  the.differeiit 
islands  and  provinces  of  Denmark,  Jutland 
included. 

n.  The  armed  ships  and  yessela  belong- 
ing to  his  Danish  majesty,  shall  remain  in 
their  present  situation  as  to  armament, 
equipment,  and  hostile  posUion :  and  the 
treaty,  commonly  understood  as  the  treaty 
of  armed  neutrality,  shaji,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  co-operation  of  Denmark,  be  sus- 
pended while  the  armistice  remains  in 
force.  On  the  other  side,  the  armed  sbips 
and  vessels  under  Che  command  of  admiral 
sir  Hyde  Parker,  shall  in  no  manner  what- 
ever molest  the  city  of  Copenhagen  or  his 
Danish  majesty's  armed  ships  and  vessels 
on  the  coasts  of  the  different  islands  and 
provinces  of  Denmark,  Jutland  included  ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
might  otherwise  create  uneasiness  or 
jealousy,  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker  shall 
tiot  suffer  any  of  the  ships  or  vessels 
under  his  command  to  approach  within 
'gun-shot  of  the  armed  ships  or  forts  of  his 
Danish  majesty  in  the  road  of  Copenhagen  ; 
this  restriction  shall  not,  however,  e\fend 


through  the  Gaspec,  or  King's  chaDneh 
-  IIL  This  armistice  is  to  protect  the  city 
of  Copenhagen,  as  also  the  coasts  of  Den- 
rnark^  Jutland,  and  islands  included, 
against  the  attack  of  any  other  naval  force 
>¥hich  his  Britannic  majesty  may  now  or 
hereafter,  during  its  remaining  in  force,  have 
in  ihese  seas. 

IV.  The  fleet  of  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker 
shall  be  permitted  to  provide  itself  at 
Copenhagen,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the 
different  islands  and  provinces  of  Denmark 
and  Jutland  with  every  thing  which  it  may 
require  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its 
crews. 

V.  Admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker  shall  send 
on  shore  all  such  subjects  of  his  Danish 
majesty  as  are  now  on  board  the  British 
fleet  under  his  command,  the  Danish 
government  engaging  to  give  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  them,  as  also  for  all  such 
wounded  as  were  permitted  to  be  landed 
after  the  action  of  the  ^d  instant,  in  ordei 
that  they  may  be  acounted  for  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  unfortunate,  event  of 
the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

VI.  The  coasting  trade  carried  on  by 
Denmark,  along  all  such  parts  of  her  coasts 
as  are  included  in  the  operation  of  this 
armistice,  shall  be  unmolested  by  any  Brit- 
ish ship  or  vessels  whatever,  and  instruc- 
tions given  accordingly  by  admiral  sir  Hyde 
Parker. 

VII.  This  armistice  is  to  continue  un- 
interrupted by  the  contracting  parties  for 
the  space  of  fourteen  weeks  from  the  sig^ 
nature  hereof,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  either  of  the 
said  parties  to  declare  a  cessation  of  the 
same,  and  to  recommence  hostilities  upon 
giving  fourteen  days  previous  notice. 

The  conditions  of  this  armistice  are  upon 
all  occasions  to  be  explained  in  the  most 
liberal  and  loyal  manner,  so  as  to  remove 
all  ground  for  future  disputes,  and  fiiciii- 
ate  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  res- 
toration of  harmony  and  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  kingdoms. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  undersigned 
commissioners,  in  virtue  of  our  fuU  powers, 


>«<•     ■«%*  r  \^ 


affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  our  arms. 

Done  on  board  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ship  the  London,  in  Copenhagen  roads, 
9th  April  1801. 

E.  F.  Walterstorff. 
Hans  Lindholm. 

Nelson  and  Bronte. 
William  Stewart. 

After  refitting  his  disabled  ships^  and 
sending  home  those  which  had  sustained 
the  greatest  damage,  the  admiral  proceed- 
ed over  the  grounds,  into  the  Baltic,  with 
a  design  to  execute  the  remaining  part  of 
his  instructions.  The  Swedish  gallies 
consisting  of  about  50  sail,  had  put  to  sea 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  in  order  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Russian  squadron^  siip- 
posed  to  be  under  weigh  from  Revel,  after 
which  the  combined  .fleet  was  to  proceed 
to  the  Sound.  But  before  this  intention 
could  be  performed  intelligence  of  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
and  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul, 
obliged  the  Swedes  to  return  to  Carlscrona, 
Parker  proceeded  directly  towards  that 
port,  which  nature  has  rendered  much 
stronger  than  the  Danish  capital,  and  sent 
a  letter  to  the  governor  informing  him  of 
the  'termination  of  the  dispute  with  Den« 
mark,  and  demanding  in  48  hours,  an 
explicit  declaration  of  the  sentiments  ,  and 
intentions  of  the  court  q{  Sweden.  The 
answer  purported  that  the  determination 
of  his  majesty  whose  immediate  arrival 
was  expected,  would  be  notified  to  him; 
and  four  days  afterwards  the  governor  sent 
information,  that  the  king  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  fulfil  with  honourable  fidelity  his 
engagements  with  his.  allies.  His  majesty 
was  resolved  to  act  with  sincerity  without 
any  reference  to  the  intervention  of  another 
power,  the  effect  of  which  could  never  be 
extended  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
neutral  states.  During  this  parley  a  mes- 
senger sent  by  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Copenhagen  overtook  the  English  -com- 
mander ^at  sea.  He  brought  him  infor- 
mation of  the  death  of  Paul,  and  offered 
such  pro{}02!:altf  as  induced  the  admiral  to 
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retarnecl  to  Kio^e  bay  at  the  entrance  of 
llie  Baltic. 

About  the  middle  of  March  Paul  had 
given  his  minister  a  \Tarrant  fur  banishing 
or  imprisoning  his  wife  the  impress,  and 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Constantine;  The 
minister  did  not  put  this  order  into  ex* 
ecirtion,  but  informed  the  sons  of  its  pur- 
port, exclaiming,  •*  Your  father  "is  ruining 
the  country  and  himself:  he  will  now  des- 
troy you.  Is  this  to  be  endured?"  He 
then,  suggested,  that  something  must  be 
done  to  stop  him  in  his  course.  The  sons 
replied  that  they  conld  advise  nothing  and 
Avould  take  no  part,  but  would  leave  it  to 
the  ministers  to  pursue  such  measures  as 
were  best  calculated  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  empire.  Upon  this  the  min- 
ister called  a  secret  meeting  of  the  court 
party  ;  consisting  of  the  ministers,  military 
commanders,  officers  of  state,  and  chief 
nobility,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  forty 
persons.  They  dined  together,  that  the 
bottle  might  give  them  courage,  perhaps ; 
and  the  minister  proposed  that  the  emperor 
Paul  should  be  desired  to  abdicate  tlie 
throne ;  that  he  should  retire  to  a  palace 
at  a  distance  from  St.  Petersburgh,  where 
he  should  be  protected,  and  pass  his  life 
in  private.  This  proposal,  to  which  all 
parties  had  agreed  individually  before^  was 
unanimously  adopted ;  and  the  party  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body,  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  to  the  emperor's  palace,,  to- put 
their  project  into  force. 

The  emperor  Paul  had  heard  of  a  plot 
t^  dethrone  him,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  lived  in  a  state  ef  the  greatest  alarm. 
He  stationed  the  most  faithful  guards  at 
the  avenues  of  his  palace,  and  took  every 
precaution  against  surprise.  The  guards 
challenged  the  party  when  they  approach- 
ed ;  the  party  gave  the  watchword,  but  tjiat 
would  not  satisfy  the  guards  ;  at  last  their 
own  commanders  came  forward  from 
among  the  party,  when  of  course  the  whole 
w^re  allowed  to  pass.  They  did  not  go 
up  a  back  stair-case,  as  it  hasbeen  report- 
ed, but  went  up  the  grand  entrance,  to  the 
cmperor'h  bed-room,  knowing  that  was  the 
liout  at.  which  he  would   be  retired.    At 


the  bed-room  door,  a ,  trusty  hussar  wa^ 
stationed,    who  refused  the  party   perrais* 
sion  to  pass  on  any  terms,  and  a  violent 
struggle  ensued,  in   which  the  hussar  was 
overcome.  *  They  then   entered    the    bed- 
room, and  to  their  utter  astonishment  perr 
ceived  that  the  emperor  had  left  the  bedr. 
They  saw    nothing    of  him  in  the^  rooDij^ 
and    now    concluded    their     design-  had 
wholly    failed,  that  it  could    not  be  con- 
cealed, and  that  their  lives  must,  pay  for 
their  attempt.     But,  in  searching  around, 
the    emperor    was     discovered     standing 
behind  a    screen,  just  as  he  bad  leaped 
out  of  bed,  alarmed  by^  the  struggle  made 
by  the  hussar,  and  apprehensive  of  some 
plot.    The  party  now  told  him  the  object 
of  their  visits  stated  to  him  the  acts  of 
injustice  and  tyranny  of  which  be  had  beea 
guilty,  tlie  ruin  be  was  bringing  upon  the 
nation,  and  the  general  discontent  at  his 
conduct,     concluding    by    recommending 
that  he  should  abdicate  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  son  Alexander,  and  presenting  for 
his  signature  an  instrument  to  that  eflTect. 
Paul  trembled,  confessed  his  misconduct, 
admitted  the  truth  of  all  with  which  he  had 
been  reproached;    but    promised    to   act 
with  the  strictest  propriety,   and  just  do 
as  they  should  direct  in  future,  if  he  was 
permitted  to  reign.     His  abdication,  how- 
ever, was  insisted  upon,  and  he  was  coiw 

senting,  when,  amongothers,  count  Z ^g,. 

whom  he  had  stripped  of  all  the  honors  and 
emoluments  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
empress  Catherine,  began  to  reproach  him 
in  very  severe  terms  for  his  personal  ill- 
treatment.  Paul,  who  disliked  this  person 
much,  replied  with  bitterness  and  rage, 
and  a    violent   altercation   ensued,    when 

count   Z— g,    who   is    a    very   athletic. 

man,  lifted  a  chair,  and  striking  Paul,  with 
the  corner  point  of  the  seat  of  it,  a  severe 
blow  on  the  forehead,  the  emperor  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

This  was  a  circumstance  neither  foreseea 
nor  provided  against;  and  the  whole  party 
were  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
After  such  a  breach,  it  was  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cajole  the  em- 
peror into  abd^catiojn  j  itw*xs  dreaded  tha^. 


nothing  could  blind  his  rage,  if  he  reciovered. 
Having  gone  so  far,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  their  own  safety  to  go  fstrther; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  emperor  shonld 
be  put  to  death.  This»  however,  it  was 
tiecessary  to  do»  leaving  as  little  appear- 
ances of  violence  as  possible.  He  was 
strangled,  trampled  upon,  and  bruised, 
for  several  hours,  till  it  was  quite  certain 
he  was  dead.  His  body  was  then  laid  in 
the  bed,  and  in  the  morning  a  physician  was 
called  in,  to  certify  that  he  died  of  an 
apoplexy. 

But  the  revolutionary  party  did  not 
finish  the  business  completely  like  masters. 
They  left  the  hnssar  at  the  door,  to  over- 
hear, and '  partly  witness,  all  that  passed, 
and  they  allowed  him  to  escape.  If  he 
had  been  put  to  death  also,  the  truth 
would  not  now  be  so  well  known  ;  per- 
haps it  might  have  been  for  ever  concealed 
from  the  public.  But  the  hussar  y^ent 
forth,  and  whispered  what  he  knew;  the 
story  got  abroaid,  and  the  empress,  Paul's 
widow,  hearing  it,  sent  for  the  hussar,  and 
took  him  under  her  protection. — Such  is 
human  ambition,  or  rather  vanity,  that  the 
empress,  who  might  have  rejoiced  at  being 
freed  from  a  husband  who  neglected  her 
for  the  worst  of  favorites,  and  was  even 
going  to  banish  her  far  from  his  throne, 
DO  sooner  found  her  greatness  eclipsed  by 
the  loss  of  her  lord,  and  that  she  was  to 
sink  into  the  antiquated,  the  neglected 
character  of  an  empress  dowager,  than 
she  pretended  the  most  violent  grief,  threw 
herself  in  public  over  the  corpse  of  Paul, 
caressed  the  hussar,  pubUshed  his  tale  in 
every  quarter,  and  took  all  possible  steps 
to  stir  up  a  party  against  the  government  to 
espouse  her  cause. 

The  young  emperor  Alexander  was 
proclaimed  on  the  day  succeeding '  his 
father's  death,  and  declared  for  the  laws 
and  customs  of  his  august  grandmother. 
It  was  among  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  to 
give  orders  that  the  British  sailors  and 
masters  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
British  ships,  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  carefully  conducted  to  the  several 
ports  from  whence  they  were  taken.  The 
prohibitions    agaiust    the    exportation    of 


corn  were  revoked,  and  peace  and  friend- 
ship Were  re-established  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburgh.  With 
respect  to  Malta,  the  principal  occasion 
of  Paul's  hostility,  Alexander  merely  took 
the  knights  under  bis  protection,  appointing 
count  Soltikof  lieutenant  to  the  grand  master 
during  pleasure. 

Lord  Nelson  succeeding  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet  on  the  recal  of 
sir  Hyde  Parker,  remained  in  the  Baltic 
for  some  time,  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  his  country,  had  force 
been  necessary  ;  and,  when  the  affairs  of 
the  north  no  longer  required  his  presence, 
his  lordship  left  the  command  to  sir  Charles 
Maurice  Pole,  and  returned  to  England 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  health.  Lord  St. 
Helens  was  dispatched  to  Petersburgh  as 
minister  , plenipotentiary.  Before  his  ar- 
rival, Sweden  had  consented  to  become  a 
party  in  the  projected  treaty  :  the  emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Copenhagen,  inviting 
the  king  ef  Denmark  to  evacuate  the  town 
and  territory  of  Hambuigh,and  the  occupa; 
tion  of  Hanover  by  Prussia,  was  avowed 
to  be  only  temporary.  All  matters,  in 
dispute  were  finally  arranged  on  the  I6th 
of  June,  by  a  convention,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  roost  important  articles. 
As  this  convention  will,  in  all  probability, 
become  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion, 
even  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  and 
of  peculiar  interest  to  posterity^  I  have 
adopted  the  precise  language  Of  the 
original. 

in.  His  imperial  majesty  of  all  the 
Russias  and  his  Britannic  msyesty,  having 
resolved  to  pla^e  under  a  suffiicient  safe- 
guard the  freedom  of  commerce  and  naviga*^ 
tion  of  their  subjects,  in  ease  one  of  them 
shall  be  at  war,  whilst  the  other  is  neuter, 
have  agreed : — 

1.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power 
shall  navigate  freely  to  the  ports,  and 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  effects  embai'ked  on  board 
neutral  ships  shall  be  free,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  contrabs^nd  of  war,  and  of  ene- 
my's property ;    and  it  is  agreed  not  to 


eomprise  in  the  nnmber  of  the  lattei%  the 
ft>erchaiidise  of  the  produce,  growth,  or 
manufactnre  of  the  countries  at  war,  which 
may  have  been  acquired  by  the  subjects 
of  the  neutral  power,  and  transported  on, 
iheir  account,  which  merchandise  cannot 
fc|e  excepted  in  any  case  from  the  freedom 
granted  to  the  fl  ig  of  the  said  power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivoca- 
tion and  misunderstanding  of  what  ought 
to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  his 
imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias  and  his 
Britannic  majesty  declare,  conformably  to 
the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns  on  the 
10th-248t  February,  1797,  that  they  ac- 
knowledge  as  such  only  the  following  ob- 
iects,  viz. — cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms, 
pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets, 
fire-locks,  flints,  matches,  powder,  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  swords, 
sword-belts,  saddles  and  bridles,  excepting, 
however^  the  quantity  of  the  said  articles 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the 
crew  ;  and  all  other  articles  not  enumerated 
here,  shall  not  be  reputed  warlike  and 
naval  ammunition,  nor  be  subject  (o  con- 
fiscation and  of  course  shall  pass  freely 
writhout  being  subjected  to  the  smallest 
difficulty,  unless  they  be  considered  as 
enemy's  property  in  the  above  settled  sense. 
It  is  also  agreed^  that  what  is  stipulated 
in  the  present  article  shall  not  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  particular  stipulations 
of  one   or  the    other  crown    with    other 

Eowers,   by   .which   objects  of  a    similar 
ind^  should  be  reser.ved,  prohibited,   or 
permitted. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what 
characterises  a  blockaded  port,  that  deter-i 
mination  is  given  only  to  one  where  there 
ta,  by  the  disposition  of  the  powers  ^hich 
attack  it  with  ships  stationary,  or  suf- 
ficiently near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

5.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  powers 
shall  not  be  stopped  but  upon  just  causes 
and  evident  facts  :  that  they  be  tried  with- 
out  delay,  and  that  the  proceedings  be  al- 
ways uniform,  prompt,  and  legal. 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  the  respect 
4iie  to  these  stiputatTons^  dictated  b;^  the 


sincere  desire  of  conciliating  all  interests, 
and  to  give  a  new  proof  of  their  loyalty 
and  love  of  justice,  the  high  contracting  * 
parties  enter  here  into  the  most  formal 
engagement  to  renew  the  severest  pro- 
hibitions to  their  captains,  whether  of  ships 
of  warr  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or 
conceal  on  board  their  ships  any  of  the 
objects,, which,  in  the  terms  of  the  present 
convention,  may  be  reputed  contraband, 
and  respectively  to  take  care  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders,  which  they  shall  have 
published  in  their  admiralties,  and  wherever 
it  shall  be  necessary. 

IV.  The  two  high  contracting  parties, 
wishing  to  prevent  all  subject  of  dissension 
in  future,  by  limiting  the  right  of  search 
of  merchant-ships,  going  under  convoy, 
to  the  sole  cases  in  which  the  belligerent 
power  may  experience  a  real  prejudice 
by  the  abuse  of  the  neutral  flag,  have 
agreed  : 

1.  That  the  right  of  searclwng  merchant- 
ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  one  of 
the  contracting  powers,  and  navigating 
under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  said 
power,  shall  only  be  exercised  by  the  ships 
of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall 
never  extend  to  the  fitters  out  of  privateers, 
or  other  vessels,  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  imperial  or  i'oyal  fleets  of  their  majes- 
ties, but  which  their  subjects  may  have 
fitted  out  for  war. 

2.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  merchant- 
ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  one  of 
the  contracting  sovereigns,  which  shall  be 
destined  to  sail  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
war,  shall  be  required,  before  they  receive 
their  sailing  orders,  to  produce  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy  their  passports  and 
certificates,  or  sea-letters,  in  the  form  an- 
Bexed  to  the  present  treaty. 

3.  That  when  such  ship  of  war,  and  every 
merchant-ship  under  convoy,  shall  be  met 
with  by  ashiporshipsof  war  of  the  other  con* 
tracting  party,  who  shall  then  be  in  a  state 
of  war,  they  shall,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
disorder,  keep  out  of  cannon-shot,  unless 
theistate  of  the  sea,  vv  the  place  of  meeting 
render  a  nearer  approach  necessary  ;  and 
.the  commander  of  the  ship  of  the  belli- 
gerent power  shall  send  a  sloop  on  board 


i;iproc»iiy  lo  int?  vennrniioq  oi  me  papers 
and  rertificates  which  are  to  prove  on  one 
part,  that  the 'ship  of  war  is  aiUhorii»e^  to- 
take  under  its  escort  such  or  such  merchant-^ 
ships  jof  its  nation,  iaden  with  such  a  cargo, 
and  for  such  a  port ;  and  on  the  other  part, 
that  the  ship  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party 
belongs  to  the  imperial  or  royal  fleet,  of 
their  majesties, 

4.  This  verification  being  made,  there 
shall  be  no  pretence  for  search,  if  the 
pajiers  are  found  in  due  form,  and  if  there 
exists  no  good  motive  for  suspicion.  In* 
the  contrary  cane,  the  cUptain  of,the  neutral 
•hip  of  war,  (being  duly  required  thereto 
by  thf  captain  of  the  ship  of  war  or  ships 
or  war  of  the  belligerent  power,)  is  to  bring 
to,  and  detain,  his  convoy  during  the  time 
necessary  for  the  search, of  the  ships  which 
compose  it ;  and  he  shall  have  the  right 
of  naming  and  delegating  one  or  more 
oflScers  to  assist  at  the  search  of  the  said 
ships*  which  shall  be  done  in  presence  on 
board  each  merchant-ship  conjointly  with 
one  or  more  officers  selected  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  of  tbe  beUigerent  party. 

5.  If  it  happen  that  the  captain  of  the 
ship  of  war  of  the  power  at  war,  having 
examinad  the  papers  found  cu  board,  and 
having  interrogated  'the  master  and  crew 
of  the  ship,  shall  see  just  and  sufficient 
.reason  to  detain  the  merchant-ship  in  order 
to  proceed  to  an  ulterior  search,  he  shall 
notify  that  intention  to  the  captain  of  the 
convoy,  who  shall  have  the  power  to  order 
an  offirer  to  remain  on  board  the  ship  thus 
detained^. and  to  assist  at  the  examination 
of  tlie  cause  of  her  detention.     The  mer- 

.cbant-fthip  shall  be  carried  to  the  nearest 
and  most  conv^ient  port  belonging  to 
the.  belligerent^  power,  and  tbe  ^  ulterior 
search  shall  be  carried  on  with  all  posttble 
diligence. 

V.  It  is  als^  agreed,  that  if  any  roer* 
chant-ship,,  thus  convoyed^  should  be  d^ 
.tained  wUhout  j^ast  and  sufficient  cause, 
.the  commander  of  tbe  ship  or  ships  of  war 
of  thq  belligerent  power  sliall  not  only  be 
bound  to  make  to  the  (>^ners  of  .tbe  ship 
and  of  tbe  cargo  a  full  and  perfect  com- 
pensation  for    all    th^^  losses,,  expeoset}, 

V0I4.  I. 


St  utsteiiuuu,  Dui  Hffiaii  lurcnifr  ne  iiuoie  10 
an  ulterior  punishment,  for  every  act  of 
violence  or  other  f.iult  which  he  may  have 
committed,  according  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  require.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
ship  of  war  with  a  convoy  shall  be  per- 
mitted, under  any  pretext  whatever,  to 
resist  by  force  the  detention  of  a  merchant- 
ship  or  ships,  by  the  ship  or  ships  of  war 
of  the  belligerent  power ; .  an  obligation 
which  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  with 
convoy  is  not  bound  to  observe  towards 
privateers  and  their  titters  OMt. 

VI.  Tbe  high  contracting  powers  shall 
give  precise  and  efficacious  orders,  that 
the  sentences,  upon  prizes  made  at  sea, 
shall  be  conformable  -with  the  rules  of  the 
most  exact  justice  and  equity  ;  that  they 
shall  be  given  by  judges  above  suspicion, 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
government  of  the  respective  states  shalt 
take  care,  that  the  said  sentences  be 
promptly  and  duly  executed^  according  to 
the  forms  prescribed.  In  case  of  the  un- 
founded detention,  or  other  contravention 
of  the  regulations  stipulated  by,  the  present 
treaty,  the  owners  of  such  a  ship  and.cai^o 
shall  be  allowed  damages  proportioned 
to  the  loss  occasioned  by  such  detention* 
The  rules  16  be  observed  for  these  damages^ 
and  for  the  case  of  unfounded  detention^ 
as  also  me  principles  to  be  followed  for 
the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  process^ 
shall  be  the  matter  of  additional  articles, 
which  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  settle 
between  them,  ami  which  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity,  as  if  they  were 
inserted  in  the  present  act..  For  this  effect, 
their  imperial  and  Britannic  majesties 
mutually  engage  to  put  their  band  to  the 
salutary  work,  which  may  serve  for  tbe 
completion  of  these  stipulations,  and  to 
communicate  to  each  other  without  delay 
:the  vi^ws,  which  may  be  suggested  to  them 
;by  their  equal  solicitude  to  prevent  the 
least  grounds  for  dispute  in  future.     ' 

YII.  To  obviate  all  the  inconveniendes^ 
which  may  arise  from  the  bad  faith  of  those, 
who  i^vail  themselves  of  ibe  flag  of  a  na- 
tion without  belonpng  to  it,  it  is:  agreed 
.  to  establish  an  inviolable  rule^  that  any 
3t 
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resserwiiatever,  to  be  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  country  the  flag^  of  which 
It  carries,  mnst  have  on  board  the  captain 
of  the  ship^  and  one  half  of  the  crew  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  the  papers  and 
passports  in  due  and  perfect  form ;  but 
every  vessel  which  shall  not'  observe  this 
rule,  but  infrin<>e  the  ordinances  published 
on  that  head  shall  lose. all  rig^ht  to  the  pn>* 
tection  of  the  contracting  powers. 

VIII.  The  principles  and  measures 
adopted  by  the  present  act  shall  be  alike 
applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars,  in 
which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  en« 
gaged,  whilst  the  other  remains  neutral. 
These  stipulations  shall,  in  consequence,  ^ 
be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  serve  for 
a  constant  rule  to  the  contractnig:  powers 
in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

•  IX.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  his  majesty  the  king  of*  Sweden,  shall 
be  immediately  invited  by  his  imperial 
majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  two  contract* 
ing  parties,  to  accede  to  the  present  con- 
vention, and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  and 
cotifirm  their  respective  treaties  of  com- 
mevce  wilb  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  his 
aaid  majesty  engages,  by  acts  which  shall 
have  established  that  agreement,  to  render 
and  restore  to  each  ef  these  powers,  ail  the 
prizes  that  have  been  taken  from  them,  as 
well  as  the  territories  and  countries  under 
their  dominion  which  have  been  conqpered 
by  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  majesty  &ince 
the  rupture,  in  tlie  state  in  which  those 
possessions  were  found  at  the  time  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty  entered 
them.  The  orders  of  bis  said  majesty  for 
the  restitution  of  those  prizes  and  conquests 
shall  be  immediately  expedited  after  the 
€3cchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  acts,  by 
which  Sweden  and  Denmark  accede  to  the 
present  treaty. 

The  convention  after  a  short  delay  wan 
acceded  to  by  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
cleariy  established  the  principal  positions 
contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  while  the  re- 
atrfctive  regulations  on  the  right  of  deten* 
ttton  and  search,  were  calculated  to  allay 
tife  jealousy,  and  secure  the  )>roperty  of 
neutral  4i.ition.s.  In  the  existtng  situation 
fk'-  EurDpe,  its  couclasian  appeared  to '  es- 


tablish the  navil  preeminence  of  England, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  northern 
powers  in  her  just  and  moderate  demaiid^t. 
Nor  have  the  expectations  of  the  worhl 
been  falsifie<l  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
thirteen  years.  The  time  however  in  alt 
probability  approaches,  when  it  will  be< 
come  the  duty  of  our  cotimiou  country,  to 
engage  in  a  still  more  arduous  and  unequal 
contest.  The  recent  acquisition  of  power 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  the  obvious  bias  of 
4ier  policy,  and  the  evident  determination 
of  the  united  states  of  America  to  contest 
our  naval  rights,  and  dispute  our  naval 
superiority,  and  the  facility-of  a  maritime 
combination,  which  may  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  northern  powers,  while  it  aids 
the  hostile  enterprises  of  America  in  a 
futnre  war^  forcibly  demand  the  reftection 
of  the  patriot,  and  are  well  calculated  to 
impress  ppon  the  minds*  of  the  nation  at 
large  the  most  useful  lessons  of  fortitude, 
resistance  to  injnstice,  and  stedfast  per« 
severance  in  the  defence  of  Britain^s  only 
bulwark,  her  naval  empire; 

The  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  assembled  at  Westminster  on 
the  2nd  of  February.  Addre^ng  the  two 
houses,  the  king  observed  that  at  a  crisis 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  his  people, 
he  derived  great  satisfaction  from  being 
enabled  for  the  first  time  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  united 
parliament.  ^'  This  memorable  sera,"  he 
said,  '' distinguished  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  measure,  calculated  to  augment 
and  consolidate  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  empire,  and  to  cement  mwe  closely 
the  interests  and  affections  of  my  subjects, 
will  I  trust,  be  marked  with  that  vigor, 
energy  and  firmness  which  the  circum- 
stances of  our  present  situation  peculiarly 
require."  He  referred  to  the  unjust  and 
violent  proceedings  of  the  court  of  St» 
Petersburgh,  and  censured  the  convention 
-lately  concltided  as  tending  to  efttabiish  by 
force  a  new  code  of  maritime  law,  incon« 
sistant  with  the  rights^  and  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  this  country."  In  the  debates 
which  ensued  on  moving  the  address,  oc- 
casional reference  was  tiiade  to  the  case  of 
Hibernian  catholics,  whose  elaims  after  the 
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ciampletion^  of  the  act  of  nni6ii,  formed  the 
liio^t  important  subject  of  discussioji  in 
the  cabinet.  The  premier  and  lord  Gren- 
ville  represent-ed  an  acquiescence  in  the 
wishes  of  those  sectarien  as  necessary  for 
th^  perfect  consolidation  of  the  interests  of 
the  united  kins:doni,  and  affirmed  that  as 
no  danger  could  arise  from -it,  policy  re- 
quired the  concession.  Several  of  tlie  royal 
counsellors  expressed  opinions  opposite  to 
these,  and  his  majesty  took  a  decided  part 
in  the  dispute,  alleging  that  the  oath,  he 
had  taken  at  his  coronation,  precluded  Im 
assent  to  a  scheme  which  might  in  its  con- 
sequences endanger  the  religious  establish* 
tnent.  As  this  repugnance  obstructed  lh« 
recommendation  of  the  measures  to  purlia- 
mrmtand  'diminished  the  probability  of  its 
success,  Mr..  Ritt  declared  that  l>e  cop* 
ceived  himself  bound  by  his  duty>  his  con- 
science and  his  honor,  to  resign  a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  not  at  full  libeVty  to 
pa^sae  his  ideas  of  eqaity  and.  public  bene- 
fit. His  resignation  and  that  of  lord 
Grenville  were  accepted  :  and  earl  Spencer. 
at  the  same  time  relinquished  all  concern 
in  the  affairs  of  the  admiralty,  which  he 
iiad  directed  with  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  his  country.  After  some 
deliberation  his  majesty  appointed  Mr. 
Addington  to  the  office  of  first  minister. 
Lord  Hawkesi>ury  was  selected  for  the 
vacancy  occa^oned  by  the  resignatioa  of 
lord  Grenville,  and  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent 
was  deemed  a  proper  successor  to  earl 
Spencer.  Mr.  Pitt  remained  in  office  after 
the  virtual  appointment  of  his  friend,  that 
he  might  adjust  t-lie  national  accounts,  and 
regulate  the  supplies  of  the  year.  While 
l)e  was  thus- employed,  the  nation^  was 
silarmed,  and  the  public  business  retarded 
')>y  the  iudisposition  of  the  sovereign,  and 
It  was  apprehended  that  a  regency  would 
be  necessary,  but  the  return  of  health,  after 
^Q  illness  of  three  weeks,  enabled  his 
majesty  to  renew  his  attention  to  affairs  of 
state.  He  then  gratified  Mr.  Addington 
ifvith  a  formal  appointment  to  the  offices 
'which  Mr  Pitt  had  so  long  enjoyed ;  sub- 
stituted lord  Hohart  and  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke,  for  Mr,  l>tiudas  and  Mr.  Windham 
f who  bad  followed  the  example  of  resigoa- 


tion,)  and  sent  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  to 
Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant 

The.  vigilance  of  the  ministry  having 
procured  some  evidence  of  the  renewal  of 
those  machinations  which  had  been  formerly 
checked  by  coercive  laws,  the  habeas  corpus 
act  was  again  suspended,  and  a  bill  was  re- 
enacted  for  the  suppression  of  seditious 
meetings.  It  was  provided  by  statute  that 
martial  law  should  be  continued  in  Ireland, 
and  a  bill  of  indemnity,  was  passed  for  the 
protection  of  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  arrest  and  detention  of  supposed 
traitors  aud   malcontents. 

The  nomination  by  lord  Camelford  of 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  to  represent  a  borough 
was  productive  of  warm  discussion,  and 
of  a  bill  for  thp  perpetual  exclusion  of 
clergymen  from  the  house  of  comjnons. 
After  some  debates  in  which  the  tirades 
and  sallies  of  Mr.  Tooke  highly  amused 
the  house,  lord  Temple  observed  that  only 
the  superior  clergy  were  summoned  to 
parliament  before  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Edward  I.  ;  and  that  their  parliamentary 
powers  ceased  under  the  sway  of  Henry 
VlII. :  and  with  reference  to  Mr.  Tooke's 
abandonment  of  the  priesthood,  he  denied 
that  a  priest  could  divest  himself  of  his 
clerical  character.  Mr.  Tooke  while  ho. 
ridiculed  the  officious  zeal  of  lord  Temple  , 
and.  his  parade  of  historic '  learning,  pro- 
tested against  the  practice  of  punishing  an 
individual  by  an  ex-post-facto  law.  He 
conceived  the  right  of  representation  was  a 
necessary,  accompaniment  of  the  right  of 
voting  at  elections.  In  conformity  with  . 
the  minister's  piroposal  a  declaratory  bill 
excluding  eyery  priest  was  adopted  by 
both  houses^  hut  was  prevented  by  a  clause 
from  having  a  retro-active  power  lo  expel 
Mr.  Tooke  from  the  existing  parliament, 
which  was  prorogued  on  the  2nd  of  July* 

The-orders  wbidi  the  late  ministry  jg^ * 
4iad  issued  for  vigorous  operations 
agamst  the  Danes  aad  Swedes  in  the  West 
Indies  were  speedily  carried  into  effect. 
Lieatenant-general  Trigge  and  rear  admiral 
DiM^k worth  sailed  from  Antigua  with  a 
small  fleet  and  about  1500  soldiers,  and 
ateered  to  the  Swedish  isle  of  St.  Bartho- 
tomew.  Tlie  governor  having  no  means  ef 
3t2 
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teflfeclual  defence  acquiesced  in  the  demand 
of  an  immediate  surrender.  Leaving  a 
garrison  in  the  chief  town,  the  ai^sdciated 
conrnoranders  would  have  proceeded  without 
delay  to  tlie  island  of  St.  Thomas,  but  the 
appearance  of  a  reinforcement  from  Eng- 
'  iand  induced  them  to  extend  their  views  to 
the  redaction  of  St.  Martin,  though  an  at« 
tempt  on  that  island  was  not  included  in 
their  instructions,  instead  of  entering  the 
stmits  of  Gibraltar.  One  brigade  landed 
in  the  Dutch  quarter,  and  another  in  the 
French  territory.  The  former  approach- 
ing the  heights  near  fort  Amsterdam  met 
with  some  resistance  but  prevailed  in 
every  skirmish.  The  enemy  having  at- 
tacked (March  25th)  one  of  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  invaders,  a  spirited  con- 
flict ensued;  which  soon'  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  the  assailants.  This  suc- 
cess discouraged  further  resistance,  and 
a  capitulation  was  signed  before  the  next 
morning.  The.  Danish  islands  were  the 
next  objects  of  attack.  The  fleet  sailing 
to  the  westward,  the  isles  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John  were  taken  without  opposition, 
and  Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Croi;ic  was  added  to 
the  number  of  the  British  conquests. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  admiral 
<jrai>theaume  escaped  from  the  port  of 
Brest,  "with  a  squadron  having  about  4000 
iroops  on  board.  He  was  followed  by  sir 
'Robert  Calder,  who  missing  the  track, 
shaped  bis  course  for  the  West  Indies.  A 
division  under  sir  J.  B.  Warren,  was  next 
despatched  in  pursuit  of  Gautheaume^ 
but  with  as  little  success.  This  com- 
mander also  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude 
lord  Keith's  fleet,  and  cruizers,  as  well  as 
those  of  sir  Richard  Bickerton  ;  and,  after 
various  cruizes,  during  six  months  in  the 
MediteiTanean,  returaed  ia  safety  to  Tou- 
lon. On  the  24th  of  June  he  fell  in  with 
the  Swiftsure  of  74  guns,  in  the  passage 
between  Candia  and  Egypt.  -  She  endea- 
-wotfsd  to  get  before  the  wind,  and  escape 
by  maintaining  a  running  fight  athwart 
the  French  squadron  while  much  separated 
in  the  chace.  But  two  of  their  men  of 
war .  obtahiing  the  tttart, .  brought  her  to 
action,  and  after  a  brisk  engagement,  aud  ' 
4im  h>s8  of  a  great  nnfnber  of  men,  ahe  wag' 


compelled  to  8trik^«  Rear  admiral  str 
James  Saumarez  was  cruizing  near  Ca- 
diz when  it  was  reported  to  him  that 
three  French  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate  had  been  seen  near  Gibraltar.  Ha 
immediately  directed  his  course  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait,  and  finding  that  the  ene- 
my had  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Algeziras,  he 
sent  the  Venerable  to  begin  the  attack.  Rear 
admiral  Linois  arranged  his  ships  in  a 
closer  line,  and  warping  them  near  the 
batteries  which  defended  the  bay,  a  brisk 
fire  was  opeued  (July  6th)  not  only  ffoni 
the  ships  but  from  the  fortifications  and 
from  8  number  of  gun-boats  so  disposed  as 
to  rake  the  English  squadron.  Captain 
Stirling  in  the  Pompee  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  flag-ship  of  Linois,  till  a 
change  of  wind  disabled  him  from  acting. 
As  soon  as  the  wind  favored,  the  Hannibal, 
captain  Ferris,  pushed  forward  in  the  hope 
.of  passing  between  the  French  vessels  and 
the  batteries.  But  his  ship  unfortunately 
grounded,  and  as  no  efforts  could  extricate 
her,  she  was  abandoned  after  a  considerable 
loss  of  men  and  the  destruction  of  a  great 
number  of  his  adversaries.  A  breeze  hav- 
ing enabled  two  other  ships  to  approach 
the  enemy,  they  kept  up  for  a  time  a  heavy 
fire,  which,  if  the  wind  had  not  declined, 
would  have  enforced  the  surrender  of  the 
opposing  vessels.  The  impracticability  of 
a  closer  conflict  at  length  induced  sir 
James  to  withdraw  his  force  after  about 
360  of  his  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
This  disappointment  only  stimulated 
the  eagerness  of  the  English  $eamen  for 
another  contest.  The  ships  were  prepared 
with  great  expedition  ;  and  wnen  the 
Smfch^  joined  by  a  Spanish  squadron,  were 
samug  towards  Cadiz,  the  rear  of  the  united 
fleet  was  attacked  by  the  Superb.  This 
vessel  having  fired  between  the  Spanish 
admiral's  ship  and  another  of  112  guns,  and- 
then  retiring,  a  mutual  eiTor  amidst  the 
dai'l^ness  of  4he  ui^bt,  occasioned  a  conflict 
l>etween  those  ships.  One  of  them .  took 
.fire,  the  flames  rapidly  e.xtei\dec{  to  the 
other,  and  both  blew  up  with  the  loss 
of  2000  men.  This  melancholy  accident 
discouraged  Linois  and  his  associates, 
aod  tended   to    accelerate    their    fligbU 


I  ne  ^an  Antonio  conia  not  escape  seiznre, 
but  the  Formidable  baffled  a  severe  attack 
from  captain  Hood,  whose  ship  struck 
upon  a  rock,  and  was  with  difficulty  towed 
offin  a  disabled  state.  The  enemy  Veached 
Cadiz  without  further  molestatioii,  and 
Saumarez  sailed  wiih  his  prize  tp  Gibraltar, 
boasting,    with  justifiable    exultation,   of 


were  detached  under  captam  Uonn,  to  jom 
in  the  dangerous  enterprise.  Parker's 
division  first  approached  the  enemy,  and 
commenced  a  fierce  attack.  He  made 
iEitrenuous  efforts  with  undaunted  courage, 
and  with  sanguine  hopes  of  success ;  but 
an  unforeseen  obstacle  bafiled  all  his  ex* 
ertions.     This  was  a  very*  strong  netting. 


that  discipline  and  valor  which   had  de-  traced  up  to  the  lower  yards  of  the  French 

feated  a  squadron  more   than  treble  the  vessels,  which  were  also  fastened  by  chains 

force  of  the  English  assailants.     Of  the  to  the  ground  and  to  each  otber.     So  ef- 

detached  actions^  performed  by  single  >es*  fectual  was  the  resistance  of  the  foe,  thu« 

sels  of  either  squadron,  it  is  little  necessary  guarded,  that  about  two^thirds  of  the  crew 

to  speak  ;    but  the   first   personal  exploit  of  the  boat  in  which  he  acted,  were  repelled 

of  lord  Cochrane,  the  son  of  lord   Dun-  in  their  attempts  to  board  a  large  brig; 


donald,  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  its 
signal  gallantry.  His  lordship  being  off 
Barcelona,  (May  6lh,)  in  command  of  the 
Speedy,  mounting  jon]y  14  four-pounders^ 
and  navigated  by  only  54  persons,  in- 
cluding ofiicers  ^and  boys,    engaged    the 


by  a  furious  dischat^e  of  cannon  and 
tnusketry.  Many  of  these  intrepid  assail- 
ants lost  their  lives,  many  were  wounded 
aT|d  maimed.  The  gallant  captain  re- 
ceived  a  s^hot  which  carried  off  his  leg  and' 
part  of  his  thigh  ;    and  his   boat   would 


Spanish  ship  £1  Gamo,    having  ^   lon^  have  been  seized  by  the  enemy,  bad  not  a 

twelve-pounders,  8  nine-pounders,  and  two  cntter  seasonably  towed  h^r  off.     Somer- 

carronades,  with  319  men.     Notwithstand-  ville,  in  the  mean  time,  silenced  the  fire  o^ 

ing  this  prodigious  disparity  of  force,  his  a  brig  nekv  their  pier-bead  ;  but,  far  from 

lordship   boarded   the  enemy,    and,    sur^  being  enabled  to  bring  her  off,   he  fonnd 

prising  him  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  attack,  diflSculty  in  securing  the  retreat  of  his  own 

succeeded     in    making    a    prize    of   the  boats.     Cotgrave,  after  a  spirited  attack^ 

Gamo.     In  this  action,  only  three  English-  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  many  of 

men  were  killed,  and  erght  wounded  ;  and  his  men,  by  the  fire  from  the  flotilla  and 

on  bpard  the  Spaniard,  15  were  killed,  and  the  shore.    Jones  felt  so  strongly  the  ob- 

51  wounded.  structions  of  the  tide^  that  he  could  not 

NotMrithstanding  the  progress  of  a  ne«  approach  before  the  break  of  day,  when  the 

gotiation  between  the  hostile  govemmeutis,  otber  captains  were  returning :  he  there- 

the  menace  of  an  invasion  from   France  fore  retired  without  making  any  hostile 

agitated    the  public   mind,   but  did    not  attempts. 

depress  the  spirit  of  the  people.    Judicious  The  iseal  and  courage  disphyed  in  this 

schemes  of  defence  were  adopted  ;    and  enterprise  were  admired,  while  its  ill  sue- 

lord  Nelson  was  ordered  to  sail  toward  cess  was  lamented.     The  commander  of 
the  French  coast  to  obstruct  the  prep4v-*'the  French    flotilla  affirmed,  that   about 

tions  of   the  enemy.      Advancing;  to  Bo-  460  of  our  men  were  killed  or  wounded; 


logne,  on  the  I8th  of  August,  he  made  an 
attempt  for  the  destruction  of  the  armed 
vessels  in  that  port.  As  only  a  few  wer^ 
tiien  sent  to  the  bottom  or  disabled,  a  more 


but  lord  Nelson,  with  greater  regard  to 
troth,  estimated  the  number  at  172*  His 
able  assistant,  captain  Parker,  died  of 
his  wounds  after  the  return  of  the  fleet  to 


fserious  attack  was  risqued  whei^  he  had  the  Downs. 

M-einfbrced  bis  armament.     The  boats  in--  The  attention  of  the  English  government 

tended  for  boarding  the  flotilla  were^ent  was  now  diverted  to4he  affairs  of  PortligaK 

offin  the  night,  in  four  divisions,  under'  By  an^  article  of  the  treaty  of  Lnnevilie, 

the   pespeotive    condurt- of   the  cliptAitis  the  throne  of  Tuscany  was  bestowed  upon 

SoniervilK  Parke>,  €otgrave,  and  Jones;  theyouifg  duke  of  Parma.    The  king  of 

and  some  boats  ftarnished  with  liowitieiB^  %mito  couM  no  longer  wilfastaad  the  im« 
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]!M)rtunUies  of  Prance,  which  had  bestowed 
B  crown  on  his  relative.  Coinciding  in 
tlie  views  of  Buonaparte,  he  determined 
to  act  as  a  principal  party  in  the  projected 
campaign.  A  convention  was  concluded 
between  the  two  powers  at  Madrid,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  they  should 
form  a  combined  army,  to  oblige  Portugal 
to  detach  herself  from  her  alliance  with 
England,  and  occupy  a  fourth  of  her  territo- 
ry until  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  was 
afterwards  made  between  the  two  govern- 
inents  with  'respect  to  the  establishment 
of  the  duke  of  Parma  in  Tuscany,  in  con- 
formity with  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  The 
new  kingdom  was  declared  to  remain  for 
ever  united  to  Spain  ;  and  an  infiitnt  of  that 
family  was  to  be  called  to  the  throne  of 
Tuscany  iu  case  the  present  monarch  or 
kis  children  should  have  no  posterity.  The 
contracting  parties  were  to  obtain  for  the 
duke  of  Parma  an  indemnity  in  possessions 
%r  revenue,  proportionate  to  the  loss  be 
sustained  by  renouncing  bis  principality. 
During  these  negotiations,  an  auxiliary 
iPrench  army  was  assembled  at  Bourdeaux, 
iinder  general  Le  Clerc,  to  co*operitte  with 
the  Spani^ds  in  the  invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  queen.  On  the  26tb  of 
April,  the  advanced-guard  under  general 
Monoetj  consisting  of  about  JO,0(X)  men^ 
arrived  at  Purgos.  But  its  future  progress 
was  unaccountably  tardy,  and,  before  it 
.  approached  the.  enemy's  frontiers,  some 
partial  actions  between  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  arnaies  had  occurred,  which 
were  soon  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

In  reply  to  a  hostile  oianifesto,  issued 
towards  the  end  of  February,  by  the  king 
ef  Spain,  the  court  of  Lisbon  addressed,  a 
)iroclamation  to  its  subjects,  which  alluded 
to  the  assistance  which  Portugal  afforded 
,  to  Spain  in  1793,  and  U>  the  ungenerooa 
return  made  by  .that  power,  for  her  friendly 
support.  It  dwelt  on  the  infapoiy  of  the 
proposition  that  the  Spanish  troops  should 
garrison  theiMxrts  of  Portuga]^nd  descanted 
on  the  antient  glory  and  bravery  of  the 
PQrtiM;Qese  n^ktioii. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  prince 
regent  directed  all  the  r^ofaur  t»M|l8>  aad 


even  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Lisbon,  with  three  emigrant  regiments  in 
British  pay,  to  proceed  to  the  frontiers. 
The  province  of  A lenlejo  was  invaded  by 
the  prince  of  Peace,  a  warm  partisan  of 
France.  The  events  of  the  campaiirn  were 
a  burlesque  on  warfare,  and  scarcely  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  historian.  The 
Spaniards  easily  obtained  possession  of 
the  frontier  fortresses ;  and  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  totally  unprepared  for  war,  con- 
sented to  9  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  on 
the  6th  of  June,  at  Badajoz,  by  which  it 
agreed  to  shut  its^ports  against  the  ships 
of  Great  Britain,  and  ceded  the  fbrire^ 
and  territory  of  Oliveuza,  to  the  crown  oC 
Spain. 

Portugal  bad  evinced  a  sincere  desire 
to  preserve,  during  the  present  war,  a  strict 
neutrality ;  but  this  advantage  was  de« 
nied,  and  she  \>as  at  last  destined  to  sus- 
tain a  portion  of  its  evils.  While  her  frontier 
was  invaded  by  a  French  army,  as  a  chas- 
tisement for  her  attachment  .  to  Great 
Britain,  her  firmest  ally,  the  English  govern- 
ment,  being. anxious  to  obtain  some  pos- 
session of  which  it  might  avail,  itself,  ia 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which  was  now 
foreseen,  dispatched  a  squadron  with  a 
body  of  troops  on  board,  ''  to  take  the 
island  of  Madeira  into  its  protection  and 
possession.'*  The  governor,  convinced  of 
the  friendly  intentions  of  Great  Britain, 
or  unprepared  for  resistance,  resigned  to 
colonel  Clintonp  who  Conducted  the  expe- 
dition, the  possession  of  two  forts  which 
qommand^  the  bay  of  Fouckal,  the  capital 
ci  the  island. 

Tbe'French  republic,  emiiient  in  Btnlitary 
tation,  powerful  in  dominion;  and 
ormidable  in  its  alliaqces,  exhibited  ia  its 
interior  the  weakness  produced  by  a  pro- 
tracted struggle,  carried  on  by  means  un^ 
known  in  the  history  of  civilized  man,  and 
attended  by  the  subver^oa  of  every  iaw» 
buman  and  divine.  As  the  government 
increased  in  strength,  and  became  less  de- 
pendent ^1  public  opiaioD,  every  appear- 
aace  of  that  liberty  and  equality  w4iich  had 
hfimk  6Q  fatally  abjused,  was  suppressed. 
Mid  every  appeal  to  the'  priiH^Us  of 
froodomptilisbsd  wr  diWPCigaiMted^  Measures 


of  severe   regulation  calculated  to  revive    most  inquisitorial  power  over  the  liberty  of 


under  another  form/  the 'system  of  terror 
were  resorted  to,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy  tlie  first  consul  by  means 
of  the  machine  termed  injernalej  and  of 
another  plot  said  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  month  of  October  1800  for  his  assassina- 
tion with  a  poniard.  The  persons  aocused 
of  this  last  offencer  were  Dominic  Demer- 
ville,  Joseph  Ceracchi,  Josepli  Areno,  a 
Corsican,  late  member  of  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred,  John  Francis  Baptist,  Topino 
Itcbrun  the  celebrated  historical  painter, 
Joseph  Diana^  Magdalen  Charlotte  Clau- 
dine  Furaey,  Armen  Deiteg,  and  Dennis 
Lavighe.  The  accused  defended  them- 
selves with  equal  spirit  and  ability,  and  pro- 
duced many  witnesses  to  cliaracter,  among 
%vhom  was  David  the  painter.  The  jury 
found  Demerville,  Ceracchi,  Areuo,  and 
Topino  Lebruri,  guilty.  Diajia,  Fumey, 
peii^y  and  Lavigne,  were  declared  not 
guilty,  and  discharged.  Tliose*  who  were 
convicted  appealed  to  the  proper  court, 
liut.the  judgment  against  them  was  con 


the  subject,  and  the  governm^it  was  au- 
thorised to  remove  from  any  town  or  city, 
any  person  whose  presence  might  become 
injurious.  As  a  justification  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  minister  of  police  published 
(January  31st)  a  report,  containing  a  long 
narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  attempt  on 
Buonaparte,  which  was  now  ascribed  to  the 
Ghouan  Georges,  who;  it  was  stated,  had 
returned  from  England  with  new  projects 
of  assassiilation»  and  with  guineas  to  em-^ 
bolden  and  pay  his  accomplices.  In  ad** 
dition  to  the  individuals  already  sentenced 
to  departation,  sixteen  persons,  of  whom  ten 
were  women,  were  tried  at  Paris,  and  two 
men  named  Carbon,  and  St.  Regent,  were 
condemned  and  exectited.  The  emigrants 
who  had  been  allured  by  specious  procla- 
mations and  delosive  promises,  to  revisit 
their  native  land,  were  treated  with  gr^t 
harshness  and  injustice.  To  remunerate 
the  French  people  for  these  violations  of 
humanity,  and  to  divert  their  attention  from 
the  atrocities  of  his  government,    Buona- 


firmed,  and  they  were  shot  on  the  place  de  parte  endeavoured  to  astonish  and  to  amuse 

la  Greve.    •  them  by  the  splendor  of  his  plans,  and  the 

Before  this  process  began,   an  attempt  nurnber  of  his  public  processions,  and  en- 

liad  been  made  to  destroy  Buonaparte  by  tertainments*     But  the  arts  of  himself  and 

means  of  th^  irifemale^  a  machine,  which  his  dependents  were  only  partially  effectual, 

placed  at  the   side  of  the  street  through  The  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  was  so  ex- 

ivhich  the  consul  proceeded  to  the  theatre,  treme,   that  even  fear  could   not  repress 


exploded  as  he  past,  and  but  for  the  fidelity 
of  bis  coachman,  who,  suspecting  bis  danger, 
lashed  his  horses  into  a  gallop,  would  have 
terminated  the  first  consul's  career.    Under 


their  outcries :  the  ofiioers  of  the  army  of 
Gerutany  loudly  complained,  that  their 
services  were  slighted,  while  every  favor 
was  conferred  on  those  who  had  acted>  in 


pretext  of  this  conspiracy,  a  law  was  im-  Italy  and  Bgypt ;  and  even  M oreau  him- 
mediately  enacted,  by  which  133  persons,  self  was  cegarded  with  jealousy  and  sns*- 
without  a  charge,  and  without  a  nearinfi%  picion.  The  consular  guard  was  augment' 
were  sentenced  to  be  placed  under  a  wat^Med  to  16,000  men,  and  in  the  midst  of 
ful  inspection,  in  places- out  of  the  Europe^^^riumph,  flattery,  and  uncontrolled  domi« 
territory  of  the  republic.  A  tribunal  of  nion,  t|ie  chief  was  distrustful,  and  the 
sfifety  was  appointed,  which  possessed  the    mttion  dissatisfied. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

I 

7^e  British  Exfjedition  to  Egypt — Disasters  of  the  Voyage-^A  Landing  is  Effected 
'  -^Stormim  of  the  Heights  of  Nicopolis"^  Battle  of  Nicopolis — Death  of  Sir  Ralph 
Al^crtmB^^  Successor^  General  Hutchinson-^  Progress  and  Temd* 

nation  xflme  Campaign  in  Egypt — 'Capture  of  Alexandria — Treaty  with  Menan^ 


£i  OON  after  the  surrender  of  Malta  to 
1^  the  British  forces,  orders  were  received 
for '  the  armies  of  fir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
and  sir  James  Pulteney,  to  separate^  the 
larger  force  remaining  under  the  former 
officer,  and  being  destined. for  an  expedi- 
tion then  undisclosed,  but  which  the  opin- 
ions and  hopes  of  the  army  directed  to 
Egypt.  At  the  time  of  recieiving  their 
orders  the  British  troops  were  at  Gibraltar^ 
indisposed  by  a  long  continuance  at  sea^ 
and  d^ected  in  mind,  by  a  series  of  dis- 
appoifltffients  and  unexpected  failures, 
while  part  of  the  force  proceeded  tp 
Mjnbrca,  where  they  were  to  meet  lord 
Keith;  the  residue  with  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  went  directly  to  Malta,  where 
they  were  soon  rejojned  by  the  party  who 
bad  been  at  Minorca,  and  by  the  noble 
admiraU  The  combined  force  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the. coast  of  Asia  .Minor^  and 
anchored  in  the  beautiful  au.d  spacious  bay 
of  Marmorice.  At  this  place  the  sick  were 
landed  and  encamped ;  regiments  were 
successively  brought  on  shore,  and  prac- 
tised the  manoeuvres  requisite  in  their  next 
attempt,  the  ships  were  cleared,  and  the 
officers  employed  themselves  in  purchasing 
horses,  expecting  from  Constantinople^ 
those  on  which  the  men  were  to  be  mount- 
ed.   These    animals    at    length    arrived, 


tome  hundred  horses  of  a  feeble  race,  and 
iii  a  deplorable  condition.  With  difficulty 
and  disgust  200  were  selected  for  the 
cavalry,  aod  fifty  for  the  artillery.  The 
rest  were  shot*  as  unfit  for  service^  and  un- 
saleable. The  assistance  derived  from  the 
Turks  was  limited  to  a  few  gun-boats,  and 
the  reports  from  the  camp  of  the  grand 
vizier,  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  capitan 
pacha,  rendered  it  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  serious  co-operation  was  in- 
tended. Notwithstanding  these  discoa- 
ragements,  sir  Ralph  A bercrombie  as- 
sembled alLthe  general  officers  on  board 
the  Kent,  explained  his  intentions,  and 
communicated  his  final  instructions.  The 
embarkation  was  performed  with  the  great* 
€ist  sp<^d,  the  horses  were  placed  on  board 
of  several  vessels  arrived  from  Smyrna; 
and  the  fleet  and  transports  amounted  to 
175.  The  weather  during  the  voyage  was 
eniely  boisterous ;  the  Greek  vessels 
oard  of  which  the  horses  were  stowcd» 


■m 


badly  manned,  and'  unprepared  for  sea, 
separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
deet^  carrying  with  them  the  greatest  part 
of  the  artillery^  and  of  the  eavalry  horses. 
After  enduring  these  calamities  a 
week,  the  ships  came  in  sight  of  Alex- 
andra, but  the  weather  did  not  perroilf 
art^'^mtempt  to  land.  The  troops  also  re- 
and  severe  was  the  disappointment  of  the  ceived  the  diseouraging  intelligence  of  the 
troops,  when  instead  of  those  admirable  disastrous  fate  of  two  brave  officers, 
breeds  peculiar  to  Turkey^  they  received    Migora  Ma^karris  and  Fletcher,  of  tht 
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engineers,  had  been  sent  in  the  Penelope 
before  the  fleet  sailed  from  Marroonce,  to 
reconnoitre  the  coast;  but  when  off 
Alexandria,  they  left  the  Penelope  for  the 
Peterell,  and  ia  the  boat  of  the  latter  ship 

Croceeded  (February  2?th,)  into  Abookir 
ay,  in  order  to  discover  the  proper  point 
of  landings  In  vain  was  major  Mackarris 
advised  not  to  penetrate  too  far  into  the 
bay.  He  advanced,  and  landed;  but,  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  as  be  was  returning,,  a 
French  gun-boat,  full  of  soldiers  from  lake 
Itaadie,  appeared  ta  windward,  and  bore 
down,  firing  a  ¥oUey  of  carronade  and. 
small  arms.  A  shot  disabled  the  EngKsh 
boat  from  coBtimiiijg  sail,  and  a  musket- 
ball  having  killed  major  Mackarris,  the 
vaster  of  the  boat  surrendered*. 

For  another  week  contiDual  tempests 
prevented  every  attempt  to  land  the  troops. 
Excellent  general  orders*  for  their  conduct 
on  approaching  the  shore,  had  been  issued 
by  sir  Ralph  Abercrembie  before  he  left 
Marmorice.  The  troops  were  instructed 
to  enter  the  flat^bottonted^  boats  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  and  in  good?  order,  to 
sit  in  profound  silence  while  Aey  were 
rowed  to  land,  to  reserve  the  loading  of 
their  pieces  till  they  should  have  formed 
for  landing,  and  to  pay  the  most  scrupulousi, 
respect  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  re>' 
ligious  opimoBs  of  the  people  of  Egypt.  . 

While- the  British  expedition  was  thus 
struggling  with  adverse circumstaaces^.the^ 
divisions  in  the  French  army,  raged  with 
unrestrained  fury,  and. the  turbulence  of 
faction,  as  well  as«  hU  own  indiscretion-^ 
prevented  Menou,  from  turning  to  th^^st 
account,  the  many,  advantages  he  possMlds. 
By  his  harsbnesfiy  insolence,  and  suspioioua 
temper,  he  disgusted  and  ofiended^  many 
ft  the  beys,  whom,  he  might  have  retained 
in  bonds  of  friendship,  op:  of  neutrality  :  a 
plague  broke  forth  at  Cairo^  yet  be  refused 
to  adopt  the  necessary ^  precautions  fori  se« 
curing  his  troops  from,  its  contagi|n:.  his^ 
extravagance  was  boundless ;  Jmd  th 
negazines^  were^  neglected,.,  and;  inade* 
quately  supplied.  Yet  the  French  force 
was-  more«  tbaiif.  amply  sufficient,^ had  it 
been  prudently  directed^  to> » resist;  every 
attempt  wkkb  could  be  made  against  it ; 

Vou  1, 


and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  English 
fleet  appeared,  Menou  s  army  was  cheered* 
by  the  prosperous  arrival  of  La  Regeiiere,e 
and  the  Lodi.  La  Regeneree,  which  had. 
accidentally'  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the 
British  fleet  before  it  reached  the  shores^ 
of  Egypt,  by  the  admirable  dexterity  ot^ 
the  commander,,  saibd  with  it  undetected^' 
till  the  moment  arrived^  wJien^  without  the 
fear  of  pursuit,,  he  could  gain,  the  port  of « 
Alexandria. 

Theappearauee  of  the  English  fleet  ivaar  ^ 
Icnown  at  Cairo  on^  the  4th  of  March,  and^ 
the  general  officers  importuned  Meubu-  to  • 
concentrate  his  troops..     But  the    com-* 
manderrin^chief,  alarmed  at  dangers  which' 
his  brother  officers  overlooked^and  j^al6us 
of  their  interference,  refusedieven  to  dis-^ 
patch  a  vessel  to  watch  the^  movements  of:: 
the  English,  and  assigned  to  the  various; 
generals  scenes  of  service  far  distant  frour 
those  which  th^  jpdged  most   elligibleV^ 
At  the  sametitaiebe  addressed  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  in  which, 
after  {a  bombastic  boast  that  the  sword  of 
the  angel  of  God  always  shone  Uefore  the 
French,  troops,,  he  threatened  that  if  the 
English  set  foot  on  shore,  they  should  be 
tbrowa  into  the  sea..    The  force  on  which  • 
ha  relied,  topjcevent  the  landing, jamoimted < 
to  upwards  of  2000  men,  under,  general 
Friant ;.  they^  had   15  pieces  of  cannon, 
andf   while  the  English   were   prevented: 
from  landing,   were    diligently,  eniptoyed^i 
in  throwing  up  works  on  the  sand-hills. 

It  was  not  till  the  6th.orMdrcti.tfCatr.the 
wind  abated  ;  but  even  then,.  th6.^well  of  • 
the   sea,  aaid .  the  fierceness  of  the  surf^  , 
prevented  all   attempts- to  land :    blit  sir 
Sidney.  Smith,  always  anxious  to  b^  ac«» 
tively-  employed,  went. on  shore  with  two  > 
arined  launches  to  attack  .a  French  gun? 
boat  which   had-  stationed  itself  at :  the 
entrance  of"  lake  Maadie,  orAhoukir,  and 
wa&  soon  abandoned,  after  the  first  .fire  of » 
ihe  English. 

On  the  8th.ofMaK:b;  the  wind  bootihuing: 
favorable,  the  first  di  vision  of  the  army« 
uflder» major-general.  Cbote,  proceeded  ia-* 
their  boats  about  three,  o  clocks  to  tht^ 
rendezvousneac  tlie  brig  Mondovi,  at  the  * 
distance  of  gnu-shot  from  tne  shores  Their 
3  u 
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right  flanic  was  protected  by  the  Criielle 
cutter,  the  Dangereuse  and  Janissary  gun- 
vessels,  and  two  launches  ;  the  left  by  the 
Entreprenant  cutter,  the  Malta  schooner, 
the  Negresse  gun-vessel,  and  the  other 
launches.  The  Tartarces  and  Fury  bomb- 
Tessels,  were  so  stationed,  as  in  some 
measure  to  cover  their  landing  with  their 
fire ;  The  Peterell,  Camelion,  and  Minorca, 
were  moored  with  their  broadsides  towards 
the  shore.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  de-^ 
tachment  of  350  seamen,  captains  Bibe- 
leau,  Guion,  Saville,  Burn,  and  Hilliar^ 
were  directed  to  co-operate  with  the  troops 
on  shore,  and  112  artillery-men  had  charge 
of  the  launches  which  carried  their  field* 
pieces  and  ammunition. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  signal  was  made 
for  the  boats  to  advance.  They  sprung 
forwards  at  the  same  instant,  and  the 
whole  scene  became  one  of  animation. 
The  French,  to  tlie  number  of  2000  men, 
posted  on  the  top  of  the  sand-hills,  formed 
a  concave  arch  s>{  a  circle,  of  about  a  mile 
on  the  front ;  in  the  centfe  erf*  which  arch 
was  aperpen^licularelevationof  sixty  yards, 
apparently  inaccessible.  They  had  beheld 
with  wonder  the  preparations  of  the  English, 
and  have  since  confessed  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  attempt  would  be  persisted  in. 
But  when  they  observed  the  boats  moving 
with  rapidity  towards  the  shore,  and  the 
armed  vessels  opening  their  guns,  they 
could  no  longer  doubt  the  seriousness  of 
the  intention,  and  directly  poured  all  the 
fire  which  the  artillery  on  the  heights  and 
the  castle  of  Aboukir  could  discharge. 
The  quantity  of  shot  and  shells,  and,  as 
the  boats  approached,  the  shower  of  grape 
and  musketry,  ploughed  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  such  a  mauner,  that  nothing  on 
it  could  live.  For  a  moment,  the  fire  even 
checked  some  of  the  boats,  and  compelled 
them  to  close  upon  the  left ;  but  the  im- 
pulse returned  with  increased  ardor,  and, 
pressing  through  the  storm,  the  rowers 
forced  te  the  beach.  The  reserve  leaped 
out  of  the  boats  on  shore  ;  the  23rd  and 
40th  regiments  rushed  up  the  heights  with 
almost  preternatural  vigor,  never  firing  a 
&hot,  but  charging  willi  the  bayonet  the 
two  battalions  which  crowned  it,  breaking 


them,  and  pursuing  till  they  carried  the 
two  nole-hilis  in  the  rear,  which  coi»- 
manded  the  plain  to  the  left,  taking,  at  the 
same  time,  three  pieces  of  canmin.  The 
42nd  regiment  had  landed,-  and  formed  as 
on  a  parade,  and  then  mounted  the  po- 
sition, notwithstanding  the  fire  from  tw« 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  battalion  of  infiui/ry. 
The  moment  they  gained  the  height,  2(X^ 
French  dragoons  attempted  to  charge  theni^ 
but  were  as  quickly  repulsed. 

The  boats  of  the  guards  had  scarcely 
felt  the  beach,  and  the  men  b^an  to  jump 
out,  before  the  same  body  of  cavalryjwbick 
had  rallied  behind  the  sand-hills,  charged 
suddenly  upon  them.  This  unexpected 
attaok  occasioned  a  momentary  disorder ; 
but  the  58th  regiment  checked  the  enemy 
by  their  fire,  and  gave  time  for  the  guards 
to  present  a  front,  when  the  cavalry  agaitt 
retreated  with  considerable  loss.  The  54ilv 
and  royals  being  in  transfKHrt  boats^ 
did  not  reach  the  shore  so  eo^iii  as  the 
others,  but  landed  at  the  instant  a  column 
of  600  infantry  was  advancing  with  fijied 
bayonets  through  a  hollow  againat  the 
left  flank  of  the  guards.  The  French  ob« 
served  them  for  awhile,  fired  a  volley,  and 
leisurely  retreated. 

The  enemy  observing  the  English  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  heights,  and  general 
Coote  advancing  with  the  guards  and  hia 
brigade,  quitted  every  point  of  their  po- 
sition, but  kept  up  for  some  time  a  scattered 
fire  ;  after  which  the  greater  portion  retired 
to  Alexandria,  the  rest  taking  refuge  n 
Aboukir.  The  number  of  English  soldi^nrs 
epnpfd  in  the  enterprise,  amounted  te 
4^^of  whom  102  were  killed,  515  wound-* 
ed,  and  S5  drowned  by  the  oversetting  of 
the  boats. 
^ .[  The  British  array,  at  the  commencement 
^f  the  debarkation,  amounted  to  15,336 
m^n,  of  whom  999  were  invalids.  A  great 
portion  of  this  force  being  landed,  sir  Ralph 
Abercroinbie  proceed^  to  a  position 
nearly  three  miles  distant,  which  he  oc« 
cupied  with  his  right  flank  to  the  sea,  and 
his  left  to  the  lake  Aboukir,  called  by  the 
French,  Maadie,  and  Mahadie.  He  also  left 
a  party  to  reduce  the  lui  lui  Aboukir,  %vhicti» 
on  being  summoned,  refused  to  suiTCuder 
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The  day  after  the  landing,  the  position 
of  the  army  was  advanced  a  short  way  to 
an  outpost  of  the  enemy,  which  they 
abandoned,  spifc^ingand  throwing  over  the 
work,  a  twelve  pounder,  and  destroying 
a  large  quantity  of  biscuit  and  barley, 
which  they  had  not  time  to  carry  away^ 
l>wriug  the  whole  day  the  wind  prevented 
tt)e  landif)g  of  stores  and  provisions,  but 
,the  troops  carried  with  them  three  days* 
allowance,  and  the  fear  of  wanting  water 
was  agreeably  relieved.  Sir  Sidney  Smiths 
had  asserted,  and.  it  was  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment, that  where  date-tree^  gi^ew,  that 
necessary  element  could  not  he  wanting; 
nor  wa^  the  date-tree  us.eful  alone,  as  it 
indicated  where  water  might  be  found,. for 
the  troops  were  tolerably  sheltered  in  huts 
m?ti\e  from  it^  branches.  In  the  course 
of  the  10th,  the  rest  of  the  troops  came  on 
shore.  The  Greek,  vessels  having  rejoined 
the  fleet,  the  horses  were  landed,  and  pro- 
visions, stores,  and  forage  in  abundance 
were  brought  up  from  the  ships  with  the 
greatest  fecility  by  the  lake  of  Abouktr, 
which  likewise  afforded  a  harbor  to  the  gun- 
boats, and  added  great  security  to  the  left 
flank  of  the  army.  Several  skirmishes 
occurred  between  the  outposts  of  tlie  Brit- 
ish and-  French  armies,  but  no  regular 
engagement  ensued  till  tlie  13th  of  Marck 
Upon  the  preceding  day  tl>e  forces  of  sir 
Ralph.  Abercrumbie  marched  forward  be- 
yond the  redoubt  of  Mandara,.  and  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  which  they  ex- 
perienced from  the  augmented  cavah7  of 
the  enemy,  they  continued  ta  advance  white 
the  French  retreated.  The  army  of  gene- 
ral Menou  was  at  len^h  discovered  on  a 
range  of  sandrhills.  Their  right  wa& 
stretched  towards  the  canal  of  Aiexandria, 
and  their  left  supported  by  a  rained  palace. 
The  British  army  hstted  during  the  night 
upon  the  pfein,  and  fermed  in  two  lines,* 
from  the  sea  on  the-  rights  tx^  tbf  lake  o# 
Aboiihironthe  left. 

The  situation  of  the  enemy^  was  certainiy 
strongs  but  in  proportion  to  its  imporianee 
it  vias  necessai7  for  the R'iliah  to  posseHS^ 
it.  The  ai-my  received-  ordterw-  to  be  in 
readiness,  for  marching  a«  ftvo  cfcU>^k  i» 


the  morning,  bnt  owing  to  some  anavcHd- 
able  arrangements  and  delays,  it  was  past 
six  before  they  were  ready  to  advance.    Tho 
whole-  were  required  to  form  into  columnip 
ancf  they  bt^air  their  march  in  the  following 
order.     Miajor*generaMord  Ca van's  brigade 
%vas  on  the  left,  supported  by  the  br^ades 
of  brigadier-general  Stuart,    and    general 
Doyle,  and   by   the  dismounted   cavalry. 
The  forces  commanded  by^  major-general 
Ci-adoqlc  were  ou  the  right,  and  were  sup- 
ported   in.  the    i*ear    by  general    CooteVi 
brigade^    Tlie    reserve    marched    in    twa 
columns  along  the  sea-shore,  parallel  witk 
the  forces  of  major-general  Coote,  and  the 
guards  in  the  rear  of  general  Cradock  were 
opposite  to.  the  dismounted  guards,  in  the  * 
line  >f  col'mnns  led  forward  by  lord  Gavatt^ 
The  90th  regiment  formed  the  advanced 
guard  of  major-general  Cradock^  and  the 
&ind  had  a  similar  appointment  in  the  frost 
of  lord  Gavan^    IThus  the  whole. army  wa* 
placed  in  columns  with  the  left  coiii{>anie(i<- 
of  every  regiment  in  front. 

As  the  English  troops  approached  with* 
in  gun-shot  of  the  enemy's  linesy  a  tremens 
dous  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  and  the]^ 
formed  by  dexterous  movements  into  two 
lines,  continuing  the  same  advanced  gnttrd* 
and  having  the  same  troopA  inv  rear,  tht 
dismounted  cavalry  and  reserve  remainin|p 
in  columns  throughout  the  action.  The 
French  advanced  with  rapidity,  determined 
if  possible,  to  attack  the  British  afmy^ 
before  it  recovered  its- firmness,  after  having;, 
altered  its  form,  and  cliauged  its  position.. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercronibie  had  given  it  as  the 
Leading  ord^r  of  the  day  that  hia>  metB. 
should  endeavour  to  turn  the  right  of  tho 
FretKh  army,  for  the  lefl  was  so*  plMeib 
that  it  could  not  be  approached  with«ofr 
^nduring  a  destructive  Sure  from  the  otheo^ 
parts  of  the  liae.  But  the  army  of  Menoiir 
having  advanced  from,  tiie  heigh  to -varisd) 
their  position,  and  rendraed  it*  oasf  tfiiaK 
tack  ^om  in  a  different  mannien 

Tbo90th  regiment  was  rapidly^  advamuugir 
tDWiu*ds  the  heights,  when^  the  aaml  Frendb 
cbasseuirs  darted  upon»  them  with  all  tho^ 
swiftness  of  the  best  povnted  cavalry,  bnt  a^ 
well;  dimclBcl  &em{wm  the  £og)i«b  mnlis»f 
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-compelled  'them  to  skirt  along  the  line,  or 
liecome  indivjdaally  the  ^victims  of  their 
own  temerity. 

The  fourth  light  dragoons  -which  general 
ILanusse  had  left  in  reserve,  sprung  for- 
ward to  the  assistance  of  the  disordered 
chasseurs  ;  but,  though  a  temporary  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  lines  of  the  90th 
regiment,  the  French  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss. 
The  18th  regiment  of  the  French,  when 
they  saw  the  disasters  of  their  countrymeo, 
pushed  forward  in  order  of  battle,  but  were 
opposed,  and  thrown  into  ^disorder  by  the 
8th  regiment  of  the  British.  Upon  the 
left  of  the  French  army,  the  t>raYe  61st 
dcfoi^brigade  advanced  with  two  field- 
pieces,  but  the  93nd  Tegrment  received 
them  with  firmness, :aBd  put  them  to  ifiight 

Thus  beaten  and  repulsed  at  every  point, 
the  FreDch  arrmy  retreated,  and  were  driven 
from  station  to  station,  ^ill  they  took  post 
near  Alexaadria  on  the  heights  of  Nico- 

Jolis,  the  site  of  an  antient  city,  built  by 
ulios  C»8ftt,  in  honor  of  the  complete 
▼ictory  which  he  finally  obtained  over  the 
Egyptians.  It  was  now  in  agitation  that 
the  Britisk  should  follow  up  the  advantage 
already  obt«Bed^  and  attempt  to  drive  the 
French  ^m  their  new  position.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  advancing  across  the  plain, 
ordering  general  Hutchinson,  with  the 
second  line,  to  move  forward  and  occupy 
a  rising  ground  on  the  left,  which  projected 
into  l^e  plain  ;  and  major-general  Moore, 
with  the  body  of  the  reserve,  to  advance 
to  the  right,  in  order  that  both  flanks  of 
the  enemy  might  be  assaulted  at  once. 
General  Hutchinson  detached  the  44th 
regiment  to  dislodge  a  body  of  French 
io&ntry  and  cavalry,  posted  at  a  bridge 
across  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  a  service 
which  they  performed  with,  great  gallantry, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  retreat,  being 
exposed  to  the  fire  of ;  a:  number  of  pieces 
of  cannon.  This  bridge: lay  in  front  of  the 
rising  ground  occupied^by  general  Hutchin- 
son in  the  bottom  between  it  and  the  right 
of  the  French  position.  The  French  had 
now  b^un  a  general  and  well-sustained 
fire :  the  column,  under  general  Hutchinson 


derived  some  shelti^r.  from  its  situation, 
and  the  reserve  was  protected  by  the 
uneven  and  broken  surface  of  the  soil  ;  bni 
the  centre  of  the  army  remained  exposed 
to  a  mpst  destructive  Are  during  several 
hours  of  indecision  and  uncertainty,  while 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  employed  in 
reconnoitring.  The  work  of  death  was 
never  more  quick,  nor  greater  opportunity 
•afforded  for  destruction.  .  The  French,  no 
longer  in  dang^,  had  only  to  load  and  fire  ; 
aim  was  unnecessary  ;  the  bullets  plunged 
into  the  lines,  and  were  sore  to  take  effect. 
Finding  that  further  perseverance  would 
be  equally  unavailing  and  destructive,  the 
general  withdrew  the  troops  to  the  position 
from  which  they  had  driven  the  enemy 
T%e  loss  of  the  British  army  was  156.killed« 
and  t081  wounded,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  incapable  of  furth^  service^ 
having  received  their  injuries  from  cannon 
baUs.  The  loss  of  the  enemy. was  esti- 
mated  at  700.  The  want  of  cavalry  and 
the  deficiency  of  artillery,  were  severely 
felt  throughout  die  whole  of  the  day,  as 
they  deprived  the  EogKsh  of  the  advantage 
they  might  have  derived  iVom  their  su« 
periority  of  numbers,  which  amounted  to 
double  those  of  the  French,  being  14,000 
against  7000.  Sir  Halph  Abercrombie 
had  his  horse  shot  junder  him  during  the 
action. 

The  position  of  tbe  British  now  extended 
from  the  sea  on  the  right,  to  lake  Mareotis 
on  the  left.  From  the  lake,  a  flat  ground 
extended  for  about  a  'quarter  of  a  mile, 
then  <a  rising  ground  about  three  quarters 
•of  a  mile,  then  a  Talley  about  400  yards 
further,  quite  to  the  sea.  This  last  men* 
tioned  high  ground  projected  towards 
Alexandria,  and  the  French  lines  on  the 
heights  of  Nicopolis,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in ,  front  of  the  rest  of  the  position, 
and  on.  it  were  the  minis  of  a  Roman  edifice^ 
On  this  projecting  eminence  were  posted 
the  28th  and  58th  r^ments,  supported 
by  the  ^rd,  the  40th,  the  4^d,  and  the 
dorsican  rangers.  In  the  valley  between 
this  eminence  and  the  high  ground,  in  the! 
centre  of  the  position  were  the  cavalry  of 
resenrei  but  somewhat  in  the  rear.     On 


^eir  left,  and  on  the  central  hill,  were,  first, 
4he  guards,  then  the  royals  ;   the   92Dd, 
•and    the    second    and    first    battalion    of 
the  54th.      From  this  central  hill,  were 
placed  en  echellon^  along  with  these,  the 
8th,   18tb,  90th,  and  13th,  in  succession, 
towards  the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  lake 
Mareotis.     And  at  right  angles  to  their 
left,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  lake  and  the 
canal,  the  27th,  79th,  and  50th,  were  posted* 
The  second  line  was  formed  from  the  right 
by  the  Minorca,  De  RoUe's,  Dillon's,  the 
queen's,  the  44th,  the  89tl),  the  30th,  the 
dismounted  ca'valry  of  the  12th  dragoons, 
the  mounted  part  of  the  same  regiment, 
and  the  26th.    On  the  right  of  the  position, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  front  of  the  pro* 
Jectii^  eminence^  surmounted  by  the  old 
ruins,,  were  stationed  some  gun-boats  and 
,armed  vessels,  within  150  yards  from  the 
sea^shore,  under  the  command  of  ^::aptaia 
(Maitland.     Two  batteries  were   ordered 
to  be  constructed  «m  the  canal,  to  defend 
i'the  left  of  the  position,  of  wliicli  the  rear 
|was  protected  by  some  armed  launches, 
under  captain  Hillier,  in  lake   Aboukir. 
jIn  this  situation,  they  severely  ieh  the  want 
of  horses  and  camels,  to  assist  in  bringing 
up  the  lieayy  guns.     Even  the  provisions 
jwere  breng^t  on  men's  shoulders    from 
(the  magazine,  a  mOe  and  a  half  distant, 
and  the  'heavy  casks  of  liquor  required 
great  liber  to  roll  them  through  the  sands« 
After  ^ome  time,  and  by  the  ^unremitted 
iexeriions  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  consul,  a 
'market  was  established,  notwithstanding 
f  the  denunciation  by  Menou,  of  exemplary 
punishment  to  all  who  should  supply  the 
^xlnglish  with  necessaries  and  provisions* 
iTill  this  time  the  army  had  no  covering, 
except  their  great  coats,  but  tents  were 
now  brou|;ht   up  which    sheltered  them 
from  the  mght  air,  which  is  sometimes  in 
the  Egyptian  climate  intensely  cold.    After 
a  blockade  of  five  days,    the  castle    of 
Aboukir  surrendered  to  the  British  troops, 
audit  was  found  to  contain  12  French  ^uns, 
a  considerable  quantity  of   ammunition, 
and  J90  men.    On  the  19tfa,  general  Menou, 
having  made  -some  advances,  the  supply 
of  pro? isioos  totally  failed,  in  consequence 
Of  the  idestruction  by  the  French  of  several 


Arabs^  carrying  sheep  to  the  nsarket.  Oit 
the 20th,  a  column  of  French  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  seen  passing  the  ground  near 
lake  Mareotis,  into  Alexandria.  An  Arab 
chief  also  informed  sir  Sidney  'Smith  by^ 
letter,  'of  Menou's  approach  with  a  con*^ 
siderable  force,  and  of  his  intenti<m  to  at- 
tack the  British  camp  the  next  morning. 
On  this  night  4he  British  army  was  strength- 
-ened  by  a  battery,  open  in  the  rear,  but 
-closed "  in  front,  a  little  to  the  left,  and 
near  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  palace.  The 
guards  had  likewise  a  redaubt  in  front  of 
their  right,  and  a  battery  on  their  left, 
called  the  citadel,  having  the  signal  staff 
lioisted  upon  it.  On  the  left,  also,  of  the 
whole  line,  there  was  a  redoubt,  which,  in 
Its  whole  extent,  contained  two^poiinders, 
and  34  field-pieces. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  a  skirmish  took 
place  between  80  of  the  English  cavalry 
under  colonel  Archdall,  and  a  body  of  150 
French 'cavalry  and  infantry,  which  was 
observed  reconnoitring  on  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  near  the  vfllage  of  Beda,  under 
general  D'Estiu.  The  ill-judged  ardor  of 
the  troops  occasioned  a  loss  of  33  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  and  43  horses. 
Colonel  Archdatl  himself,  lost  an  arm. 
Six  Ralph  Abercrombie  immediately  issued 
public  orders,  expressing  his  disapproba- 
tion of  this  excessive  impetuosity  whick 
occasioned  loss  and  danger,  without  conn 
raensurate  advantage. 

On  the  naemorable*2Ist  eff  Mardh,  the 
army  as  usual  was  under  arms  at  three 
o^clock  in  the  morning  :  all  was  tiuiet  till 
balf-past  three,  when  ^e  report  of  »  musket 
was  beard  at  the  eictremity  of  the  left,  in- 
stantly afterwards  a  cannon  fired,  scattered 
musketry  followed,  and  then  two  more 
guns.     AH  vrere  now  convinced  that  a 

Seneral  attack  was  commencing,  and  general 
loore,  wh^  was  officer  of  the  night,  on 
the  first  aSarm  proceeded  to  the  left,  but 
was  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
too  far  distant,  that  he  turned  back  to  the 
riglit  A  aolemn  stillness  now  mrcceeded,^ 
but  it  iras  only  of  a  Whoil  durattion,  ^every 
ear  was  aB  attedtioxi,  -and  every  «y edit^ected 
towards  the  eadtem  sky,  when  on  -a sudden, 
loud  ftcdamatiojis  were  beard  on  ^m  right. 
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to  which  a  roar  of  musketry  instantly  sue* 
iceeded,  and  the  enemy's  attack  in  that 
quarter  was  now  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
enem^  advanced  upon  and  continued  to 
push  in  all  the  videts  and  picquets  upon 
the  main  body,  but  colonel  Housten  of 
the  58th,  faintly  perceiving  a  French  column 
advancing  upon  him,  and  dreading  lest  the 
£nglish  picquets  should  be  between  them 
and  his  men,  suffered  it  to  come  so  near 
him,  that  he  could  plainly  see  the  enemy's 
^la^ed  hats,  before  he  ordered  his  grena- 
diers to  fire.  Their  discharge  was  now 
followed  by  that  of  the  whole  regiment, 
and  being  rapidly  repeated,  soon  made  the 
French  retire  to  a  hollow  some  distance 
in  their  rear.  Soon  after  they  wheeled  to 
the  right,,  aLid  attempted  to  pass  a  redoubt 
oppostte  to  its  left,  in  conjunction  with 
another  column,  but  the  S8th  regiment 
seeing  them  approach  the  battery,  with  a 
heavy  fire  checked  those  who  attempted  to 
storm  the  redoubt  where  they  were  sta- 
tioned But  now  the  m^ih  body  of  the 
two  columns  joined  a  thirds  and  forced  in 
behind  the  redoubt^  while  others  were  to 
attack  it  in  front ;  when  colonel  Crowdjye 
e^mmanding  the  left  of  the  58th,  wheeled 
back  two  companies,  and,  after  ^ring  two 
or  three  rounds,  ordered  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  and  being  at  this  instant  joined 
ty  the  23rd„  while  the  42nd  were  also  ad- 
vancing, the  Frencli  troops  that  had  entered 
the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  after  sustaining  a 
-very  severe  loss,  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
Here  kotli  the  58th  and  284h  bad  been 
attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  It  is 
allo^ved,  tliat  the  28th  experienced  a  mo- 
mentary relief  from  tiie  advance  of  the  42nd^ 
but,  during  the  time  they  were  engaged^ 
tiie  first  line  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  passing 
the  left  of  the  redoubt,  attacked,  and» 
charging  in  a  mass,  for  c^while  overwhelmed 
that  gallant  cof^^s,  but  which,  though, 
broken,  was  not  defeated.  In  fact,  such' 
was  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed 
iluring  tbitf  contest,  that  colonel  Spencer,^ 
with  a  part  of  the  40tb^  having  taken  a 
station  ia  the  avenues  of  the  ruins<,  was,, 
for  some  moments,  afraid  to  fire,  lest  the)( 
fibould  destroy  the  42Dd,  then  intermingled 
'With  the  enemy.    But  ewo  wbeAiie  begaa 


to  fire,  which  in  some  ''measure,  checkeil 
the  progress  of  the  French  cavaky,    he 
must  certainly  have  been  overpowered,  if 
general  Stuart  had  not  advanced  with  the 
foreigtf  brigade,  pouring  in  such  a  heavy 
and  well  directed  fire  ;  which,  as  nothing 
could  withstand,  the  enemy,  from  destruc* 
tion  and  flight,  was  no  longer  visible.    la- 
this ftirious    charge    of   cavalry,  general 
Abercrombie  received  his  mortal  wound.* 
He    was    alone,   near  the  redoubts   just 
spoken  of,  when  some  French  dragoons, 
penetrating  to  the  spot,  be  was  thrown  from 
nis  horse.     From  the  tasselv  of  his  sword;' 
the  man  that  rode  at  him,  and  endeavored 
to  cut  him  down,  must  have  been  an  offices^ 
This  sword,  however,  the  veteran  general- 
seized  and    wrested   from  him   berore  he 
could  effect  his  destruction  ;  and   at  the 
isame  instant,   this   daring  assailant   was^ 
bayoneted  by  a  private  ef  the  42nd.    Sir 
Ralph  only  complained  of  a  contusion  ift 
his  breast,  supposed  to  have  been  given,  tn- 
the  scnfite,  by  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  but 
was  entirely,  ignorant  of  the  moment  he 
received  the  wound  in  the  thigh,   which 
occasioned  his  death.     After  this  wound, 
sir  Sidney  Smith  was  the  first  officer  that 
came  to  the  general,  and  from  him  received 
that  sword   which  the  latter  had  so  glori- 
ously, acquired  from  the   French  officer. 
The  cause  of  this  present  was  the  general's 
observation,   that  sir  Sidney's  sword  had 
been  broken.      As  soon  as    the   Frenck 
cavalry  were  driven  out  of  the  camp,  sir 
Ralph  walked  to-a  redoubt,  where  he  could 
take  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle.' 
Then.  U)  the  right  it  appeared,  the  reserve 
of  the  French  cavalry  had  attempted  ano^^ 
ther  charge   against  the  foreign   brigade, 
without  success.     After  thia,  their  infantry^ 
pne  battalion  excepted,  no  longer  acting 
in  ^  body,  fired  only  in  scattered  parties. 
As^he  ammunition  of  the  British  was  ex- 
hausted, several  of  the  regiments  of  the 
reserve  riot  only  remained  some  time  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  but  even  the  guns-in  the 
battery  bad  but  one  cartridge  left.     But, 
iyhil.e  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
right,  it  was  found  the  centre  had  been 
attacked.     At  day  break,  a  body  of  French 
grenadiers  had  advanced  upon  it,  supported 
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Ijy  a  lieavy  line  of  infantry.  The  guards 
were  posted  there,  and  at  first  threw  out 
their  flankers  ta  oppose  the;  enemy ;  but 
these  beings  driven  in,  and^  as  the  enemy's 
columns  had  approached  .very  close. 
<jieneral  Ludlow  ordering  the  brigade  to 
fire,  they  did  so  with  the  utmost  precision  ; 
•and  after  some  Ivcal  mauG^uvring,  the  ad- 
vaoce  of  general  Coote  witin  his  brigade, 
determined  tiie  enemy  to  retire,  and  sepa^ 
rate  tbemsekes  as  sharp  shooters;  and 
thua,  while  the  French  cannon  played 
withont  ratermission,  the  former  kept 
up  a  ^fery  destrnctin^e  fire.  And  thus 
the  left  of  the  British  was  never  en- 
gaged any  farther  than  being  exposed  to 
a  distant  cannonade,  ai^d  a  partial  discharge 
of  musketry.  During  the  uiterval  the  Brit- 
ish were  withont  amraunition ;  the  French 
OR  the  right,  Ad'vancing  close  to  the  redoubt, 
were  pelted  with  stones  by  4he  28tfa  ;  and 
returning  tiie  saine  measures  of  offence, 
they  killed  a  Serjeant  ^f  that  regiment,  by 
beating  in  his  forehead*  But  as  these 
troop»  as  well  as  ^be  British  were  without 
ammtinitit>n,  they  "wete  very  easily  driven 
away,  by  the  grenadiers,  who  moved  out 
af tier  them.;  4ind,iboon  after,  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  Corce  moved  off  the  ground. 
Thus,  unable  to  make  the  impression  ex- 
pected upon  the  British  lines,  general 
Menou  made  a  retreat  in  very  go^d  order, 
but  this  ^was  prinoipally  owning  to  the  want 
of amtmiintioH  among  the  British;  other* 
wise  the  batteries,  as  well  as  the  cannon  on 
the  left  and  the  king's  cutters  on  the  right 
must  have  done  great  execntion.  About  ten 
in  the  foreoooi)  the  action  bad  every  where 
'terminated,  white  sir  Ralph  Abercrorabie 
neverquitted  the  battery  be  retired  to ;  but 
as  he  couiinuod  walking  about,  many  of- 
ficers hodioo  BU8picioB^(^  his  being  wound- 
ed, but  from  the  blood  trickling  down  his 
clothes.  At  length  getting  farnt,.  he  was 
put  on  a  faammoc,!  and  colivey^d  to  a 
boat,  which  carried  hitn  on  board  lord 
Keith's  ship,  being  accompanied  by  his 
friend  sir  Thomas  Dwyer.  The  battle  was 
fought  by  the  right  of  the  English  army 
alone.  The  French  army  was  9700  strong, 
including  1,500.  cavalry,  with  46. pieces  of 
cannou.    Tiie«wkoi«  British. army^^ieduced 


by  the  actions  on  the  8th  and  13th,  by  the 
uien'  left  in  care  of  the  wounded,  the 
^absence  of  the  92iid  regiment,  the  marines 
und  dismounted  dragoons,  did  not  yield  an 
«ffbctive  force  of  10,000  men,  including  300 
cavalry ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  only  the  half  of  this  number  that 
contested  with  the  whole  united  force  of 
the  enemy.  The  field  of  battle  in  front  of 
the  British  works  being  very  contracted  the 
killed  and  wc^unded  presented  a  distressing 
spectacle.  Near  1700  French  and  400 
horses  w*ere  found  on  the  field.  On  the 
part  of  th6  British  there  were  09  officers 
and  233  men  killed ;  and  16  officers  and 
1,190  men  wounded.  Though  this  battle 
neither  deoided  the  fate  of  Egypt  nor  gained 
any  ground,  yet  it  answered  many  impor- 
tant purpose*,  principally  that  of  securing 
tiie  position  to  our  army,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  made  on  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the 
British  valor;  inconsequence  of  which  a 
communication  was  opened  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  the  market  sup* 
plied  with  every  commodity.  For  thou- 
sands of  these  people  came  to  be  eye  wit- 
nesses of  the  contest,  and  declared  it  to  he 
such  an  one  as  their  fathers  never  recorded^ 
On  the  2Bth  of.  March  this  brave  general 
breathed  his  last  His  death  was  first 
made  known  to  the  army  tlie  next  morning. 
For  his  cure  be  had  undergone  the  most 
painful  operations  with  great  firmness ;  but 
as  the  ball  could  not  be  extracted,  a  morti- 
ficatioQ  ensued.  In  his  military  character 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  strictly  uniform 
andreguW,  and  preserved  the  best  order  and 
discipline  possible  throughout  all  ranks  of 
those  under  his  commaiid.  In  action  he 
possessed  that  intrepidity,  coolness,  and 
fvr^^nce  ^mind  requisite;  and  character- 
istie  of  the  British  nation.  In  his  private 
character  he  was  modee^  and  unassuming  ^ 
in  all  his  transactions,  disinterested  and  up- 
right, and  in  hia  morals  circumspect,  and  uur 
stained  by  licentious  vices.  In  company  he 
was  naturally  reserved,  and.in  promiscuous  or 
mixed  society  extremely  silent;  yet  perfectly 
easy  of  access,  and  free  from  haughtiness.  In 
his  domestic  relations  he  was  unimpeaich* 
able,  and  fulfilled  the  several  duties  of  a 
son,  brother^  husbund,  father,  and  friend. 
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>vith  that  rectitude  icMeparaUe  to  a  cha- 
racter of  his  magnanimity.  The  remains 
of  this  bra?e  general  were  deposited  under 
the  castle  of  St  E^mo,  in  La  Valetta,  in  the 
island  of  Malta,  facing  the  entrance  of  the 
hart>or,  ovier  which  was  erected  a  hand* 
some,  but  plain  black  marble  slab,  with  the- 
following^.  inscriptioB': 

.  '\ 

Memorise 
RODOLPHL  ABERCROMBIE^ 

Scoti, 

equitis  erdin.  a  fialneo  dicti» 

viri 

probitate, 

mentis  magoitudine,  animo. 

raaximo^ 

cl  aiinnis  ia  belio  AmericaDOi  atqiie* 

Hollandieoi 

darissimi ; 

quern 

Georglus  HI.  Magne  Britannise 

Rex, 

populis  plaudentibus,  ^  . 

Britannica^  terrestris  exercitus 

ad  mare  Mediterraneum 

duce  supremiim  dixit, 

quo  munere 

expeditionem  ^^yptiacum  con-> 

ficiens, 

opani  ^gypti  uniTeraam, 

Gallorum  copiis  strenuis  undique- 

adversautibus, 

uno  impetu  occupavit,  tennit, 

idemque  progrediens 

earum  conatus  nonsemel  fugit^ ' 

compressit 
donieum  signis  cum  Oallo  conlatis .  • 
cruenti  pra&Ho  ad  Alexandriam 

commisso, 

anno  1801^  die  XXI  m  Martii, 

wprima  aeie,  in  ipsa  victorias  sinu^. 

lethale  vulnus  pectore  excipiens, 

magao  suopum  desiderio  extinc* 

tiis  est 

die  XXVIII  ejusilein  mens,  anno 

^  3et?itls  suiB 

LXVIJL 

dux,  rei  Kellica^  perilia, 


providentia  in  consnlendo^ 

fortitudine  in  exequendo 

ac  fide  integra  in  Re^ni  et  Regif^. 

gloriam  spectatissimus. 

Hunc  Rex,  huac  Magna  Britaimii^ 

flevit. 

Henricus  Pigot^ 

propositus  ^cui  regia  potestatc; 

praosidia  mUitum, 

in  banc  insulam  consistentium^ 

optimi.  ducis,,  ^ciperibus  eoden^ 

anno  die  XXIX  Aprilis, 

funere  publico  hunc  inlatis, 

bene  merenti  faciendam  cnraT^ 

pietatis  causa. 


To  the  Memory  of 

RALPH  abercrombib;. 

Of  Scotland, 
Knight  of  the  Bath; 

in  a  word, 
A  man  of  probityj^'  ^ 
Great  mind,  and  the  most  tnTiii- 

cible  courage, 

and  in  the  wars  with  America  and 

Holland 

acquired  great  fame  ;- 

whom 

€eor^  III.  Kin|  of  Great  Bri* 

tam^ 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people, 
appointed  commander-in-chief- 
of  his  army  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 
and  intrusted> 
with  the  Expedition  against  ^ 

Egypt* 

to  di8|>08ses6  the  French^of.thirt 

coast;- 
where  he  opposed-  that  power- 
ful foe, 
firmly  maintained  hte  post^ 
and  net er  desisted 
bis  pursuit, 
till  at  length 
m  a  cruel  and' bloody  battle 
fought  at  Alexandria,  ^ 
March  21,  1801, 
in  th    heginuing  of  the  action, 
and  IP  the  mome£it  of  "victory, 
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reeehred  a  mortal  wor.rid  in  bis 

breast, 

and  died, 

unhrersatly  beloved  by  alK 

on  the  28tb  of  the  same  month. 

mod  in  the  dSth  year  of  bis  age : 

a  most  skilful  general, 

prudcvnt  in  his  counsels, 

brave  in  execution, 

and  of  inviolable  f«itb, 

conspicuous 

for  preserving  the  glory  of 

bis  king  and  country. 

His  king  and  country  regret  bis 

loss: 

Henry  Pigot, 

appointed  by  royal  authority, 

cooamander-inrchief  of  the  armiea 

of  this  island^ 

caused  the  ashes  of  this  best  ot 

generals  # 

to  be  here  publicly  interred 

the  29th  day  of  April,  in  the  same 

year, 

for  the  love  of  bts  country. 

Sir  Ralph  died  of  a  wound  in  the  hip, 
and  not  in  the  breast  as  is  nientioned  in 
this  epitaph. 

In  the  detail  of  a  battle  like  that  ivhich 
marked  the  glory  of  this  day,  it  will 
naturally  be  expected  some  mention  should 
be  made  of  that  corps  which  had  the  honor 
of  taking  the  enemy's  standard,  till  then 
justly  stiled  the  standard  of  the  Invinciblesl 
This  signal  honor  has  been  disputed  and 
claimed  by  several,  but  of  the  various 
statements  that  have  been  made,  the  greatest 
credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  testimony 
of  sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  has  reconciled 
the  seeming  contradictions,  and  faithfully 
detailed  the  capture,  loss,  and  .recapture 
•f  the  invincible  standard.  Sir  R.  Wilson 
declares  it  was  first  taken  by  serjeant 
Sinclair^  who  being  ordered  forward  by  an 
officer  gave  it  to  a  private  who  was  killed^, 
and  the  standard  consequently  fell  into  the 
Imnds  of  the  enemy :  but  the  honoiir  of  re- 
taking it  justly  belongs  io  Antoine  Lutz,  a 
native  of  Rosheim  in  Alsace.  The  regi- 
ment of  Stuarty'or  the  Queen's  German  re* 
gknent,  in  wbicb  this  gallojit  soldier  served 
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as  a  private ;  pursuing  the  enemy's  infantry. 
Lutz  being  one  of  the  foi^most,  came  with- 
in  a  few  yards  of  the  French  officer  who 
bore  this  standard,  and  who  was  conse- 
quently in  the  rear  of  his  regiment.  Lut^ 
levelled  his  mnsket  at  this  officer,  and  shot 
htm  in  the  back.  He  immediately  fell 
forward  on  his  face,  and  the  colors  drop-> 
ped  from  his  shoulder  to  the  ground.  Lutx 
after  taking  the  prudent  precaution  to  re« 
load  his  piece,  seized  the  colors,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  carrying  them  back  •  to  his 
regiment  as  his  lawful  prize,  when  two 
French  dragoons  galloped  towards  bim. 
On  their  near  approach  he  threw  down  bis 
standard,  and  fired,  when  he  killed  one  of 
their  horses,  and  the  rider's  foot  being  en- 
tangled in  the  stirrup,  Lutz  rushed  upon 
Iiim,  when  the  dragoon  begged  his  life 
and  gave  up  bis  pistol  as  a  toke^n  of  sub> 
mission.  The  other  dragoon  fled.  Lutz 
took  up  the  colors  again,  and  making  the 
dragoon  marqh  before  him,  conveyed  them 
back  in  safety  to  the  regiment.  The 
colors  he  presented  to  colonel  Moncrief,  who 
gave  him  all  the  money  be  happened  to 
have  about  him,  and  sent  him  off  with  them 
to  the  head-quarters,  where  he  received 
from  the  adjutant-general,  by  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief  twenty  dollars,  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  conduct. 

The  battle  of  Alexandria  gave  rise  to 
serious  animosities  among  the  French 
generals,  and  the  wounded  Lanusse  refused 
to  survive  a  day  so  inglorious  to  the  re- 
public. Their  discontent  and  insubordina- 
tion  were  promoted  by  the  inability  of 
Menou,  whose  talents  were  better  adapted 
to  the  station  of  a  general  of  division,  than 
to  that  of  a  commander.  The  death  of  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  revived  their  hopes, 
and  animated  their  enthusiasm,  but  the 
skill,  the  heroism,  and  the  activity  of  gene- 
ral Hutchinson  who  now  si^cceeded  to  the 
cbief  command,  soon  repressed  ^their  san- 
guine expectations.  This  celebrated  officer 
.wasborn  inDublinonthel5thof  May,  1757, 
His  grandfather  Mr.  Hely,  was  an  attorney 
of  some  eminence.  Bis  father,  the  right 
bonorable  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  a  nian 
of  transcendent  abilities  and  insatiable 
ambition^  changed  the  paternal  name  in 
3x 
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consequence  of  a  n^arriage  with  a  rich 
.heiress,  and  occupied  high  situations  in 
Uhe  country  that  gave  him  hirth.  He  com- 
.iiienced  his  splendid  career  as  an  aclrocate, 
Tand  realized  £80,000  in  his  professional  ca- 
pacity;. In  1774,  this  gentleman  obtained 
?the  lucrative  atid  honorable  situation  of 
.provost  of  Trinity  college^  Dublin,  and 
succeeded  Philip  _  Tisdale,  esquire,  as 
secretary  of  state.  In  re1;urn  for  the  opu- 
lence acquired  with  his  wife,  he  had  now  . 
interest  enough  to  ennobJe  that  lady  aad 
hei  progeny,  which  consisted  of  no  fewer 
than  ten  child ren«  six  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  Hutchinson  was  the  second 
son,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  he 
should  '*  push' his  fortune"  in  the  world. 
He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  Having 
discovered  an  early  partiality  to  a  military 
Jife,  Mr.  Hutchinson  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  army.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
he  'was  appointed  to  the  18th  dragoons,  as 
^n  officer  of  horse,  and  served  successively 
in  the  G7th  regiment  of  foot,  and  in  the  77th 
JHighJanders.  Nor  were  any  pains  or 
^expense  wanting  to  qualify  him  for  com- 
qiand,  as  he  was  sent  to  a  military  acadeny 
at  Strasburgh,  in  order  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  tactics  under  the  best  French 
masters.  Having  acquired  considerable 
fluency  in  the  language  of  our  rival  nation, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  frequently  visited  the 
continent.  Considering  the  French  camp 
as  an  instructive  school  of  military  know- 
ledge, he  was  introduced  to  La  Fayette, 
,the  commander  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
.on  the  frontiers,  immediately  preceding  the 
iBight  of  that  general  from  the  army.  At 
this  period,  however,  he  had  obtained  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  captain,  in  a  regi- 
ment commanded  by  bis  relative,  captain 
Crossby. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  w^s  scarcely  of  age, 
when  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
jnent,  having  been  returned  a  member  for 
the  city  of  Cork,  jso.  early  as  the  year  1777, 
on  the  independent  interest.  In  the  prosecu<* 
lion  of  his  parliamentary  duty,  he  became 
a  strenuous  .advocate  of  catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  war  that  sooq  after  ensued  with 


France,  openekl  all  the  avertues  to  prefetc* 
ment.  On  this  occasion,  the  family  of  the 
Hutchinsons  was  distinguished  by  its 
loyalty  and  zeal ;  for  lord  Donoughmore 
raised  one  regiment,  and  his  brother,  colonel 
Hutchinson,  the  subject  of  my  narrative^ 
was  permitted  to  recruit  and  embody 
another. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy 
conflict  in  the  sister  kingdom,  colonel 
Hutchinson  took  a  manly  anid  decided 
part  in  favor  of  the  government;  and,  during 
the  invasion  under  general  Humbert,  con- 
d  ucted  himself  like  an  active,  able,  and  inde- 
fatigable officer  He  was  second  in  command 
at  the  buttle  of  Castlebar,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition 
to  Holland,  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
who  appointed  him  to  the  situation  of  super- 
numerary md'de-camp.  In  t^ie  second 
and  last  expedition  to.  the  same  country^ 
he  served  under  the  duke  of  York,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general,  aad  was  men- 
tioned in  the  most  honorable  manner  in  the 
despatches  of  his  royal  iiighness.  On  the 
return  of  Abercrombie  to  England,  and 
the  equipment  of  an  .expedition  to  the 
shores  of  Egypt,  general  Hutchinson  was 
recommended  by  his  celebrated  friend  as 
an  officer  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
government,  and  fully  capable  of  seconding 
his  efforts.  He  therefore  en)  barked  on  the 
expeditiofi  as  next  in  command. 

The  victory  of  the  21st  of  March,  though 
productive  of  some  immediate  advantage, 
was  far  from  securing  the  possession  of 
Egypt  to  the  conquerors.  Confirmed  suc« 
cess  alone  could  give  confidence  to  the 
timid  natives,  who  feared  the  yengeful 
fury  of  the  French,  and  remembered  the 
horrors  they  had  recently  endured.  Even 
500  Turks,  who  had  joined  the  British 
army,  remained  in  the  rear  during  the 
action  ;  but,  when  the  danger  was  over, 
they  paraded  on  a  small  hill  in  front,  with 
great  ostentation.  The  battle  of  Alexandrim 
had  made  but  little  alteration  in  the  balance 
of  force.  The  enemy  ton  tinned  to  be 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  w6re 
in  possession  of  the  chief  places  of  strength- 
When  a  proposal,  therefore,  of  surrenderj 
addressed  by  the  naval  and  military  com 
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tlautlefs  to  the  governor  of  Alexandria 
was  disdaiufully  rejected,  the  Britis^h 
getieral  entered  methodically  upon  the 
requisite  measures  for  wresting  tlie  country 
from  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  this 
attempt  he  was  materially  favored  by  the 
itnpression  which  his  late  achievement 
liad  made  on  the  mussulman  powers.  Tiie 
terror  of  the  French  arms,  which  Buona- 
parte had  endeavored  to  associate  with 
ti  lively  impression  of  the  blessings  to  be 
derived  from  his  friendship^  was  dissipated, 
when  they  were  discovered  not  to  be  in- 
vincible. When  that  general  told  the 
sheiks  and  other  inhabitaiUs  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaza,  Ra'mleh,  and  Jaffa,  "  it  is 
proper  you  sliould  know  that  all  human 
efforts  against  me  are  vain,  since  all  my 
enterprises  must  succeed.  Those  who 
declare  themselves  my  enemies,  perish  :** 
when  he  kindly  admonished  them  to  profit 
by  the  examples  of  Jaffa  and  of  Gaza,  as- 
suring them,  that  **  if  he  was  terrible  to 
his  enemies,  he  was  kind  towards  his 
friends,  and  compassionate  and  merciful 
toi^ards  the  poor  people,^'  they  could  not 
but  feel  the  i^mpressive  influence  of  such 
declarations.  13ut  when  the  affairs  of- 
Acre  and  Alexandria  had  proved  that  the 
deliverer  of  Ugypt  was  equally  unfor- 
tunate as  a  general,  and  inhuman  as  a' 
conqueror,,  the  natives  were  easily  excited 
to  unite  with  the  English  in  expelling  their 
invj^ders.  Some  days  after-  the  victory  of 
Alexandria,  the  capitan  Pacha,  who  had 
a>  strong,  body  of  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, came,  accompanied  bv  lord  Keith, 
to  visit  the  English  general  in  his  camp^ 
The  grand  vizier^  who  had  remained  mo- 
tionless at  Jaffa  from  the  time  of  his  dis- 
graceful retreat  from  Cairo,  advanced  to 
Balbeis,  to  co-operate  with  the  Britisir 
forces  in  their  movements  ;.  and  Osman 
Bey  Tambourgi,  in  conformity  with  the 
dying  injunctions  of  Murad  Bey^whomhe  at 
this  time  succeeded  in  his  principality,  as* 
sured  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  support. 
When  the  general  was  concerting  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his.  grand  purpose,, 
cantemplating  tl^e  difficulties  by  which  it 
iBiist  be  attended,  and  anxious  for  the 
4pu^t,.h«.  was  ciiiefjr'ed  with.tbe  iutelligej)ce 


that  a  division  of  tfie  fordes  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  capitan  Pacha,  and  the 
flotilla  which  sir  Sidney  Smith  commanded* 
in  the  Nile,  had  (May  1st,)  reduced  Ro- 
setta,  and  this  event  was  followed  ten  days 
after,  by  the  reduction  of  fort  Julien^ 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
The  possession  of  these  places  opened  a 
free  intercourse  between  the  fleet  and  army, 
and  the  good  disposition  of  the  natives  af- 
forded the  troops  ample  supplies  of  neces- 
saries and  provisions. 

The  reduction  of  Alexandria  was  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  camp£[ign.     But 
as  the  siege   of  so  strong  a  city  was  at 
present  incompatible  with  the  conmiander  s 
general  views,  and   as  lord  Keith  had  as- 
sured him  that,  after  October,  he  could  no 
longecremain  off  the  coast  with  the  ship- 
ping, he  deternaned   to  reserve  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city-for  his  ultimate  object,  and   • 
m  the  mean  time  to  proceed  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  other  places  in  the  interior.     Pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from    his  present  - 
position,  a  measure  was   adopted   highly  . 
conducive  to  his  fiiml  success.     Alexandria^- ' 
is  flanked  on  the  south  side  by  lake  Ma- 
reotis,  a  great  part  of  which,  adjacent  to    * 
the  city^  is  a  strand  and  generally  passable    * 
on  foot.     This  is  parted  from  lake  Aboukir, 
which  has  a  coaimunication   with  the  sea    - 
only  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  along  . 
which  passes  the  canal,  from  Alexandria    *' 
to  Kamanieh.     The  bed  of  lake  Aboukir    * 
being  several  feet  higher  than  that   of  Ma- 
reotis,  by  making  a  cut  between  them,  the 
Xvater  from  the  former  would  be  let  into .  ' 
the  latter :  lake  M  areotis  would  bebrought 
to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  duties  of 
the  besiegers  would  be  diminished,  by  con- 
tracting the  part8  on  which  the  garrison  • 
might  be  relieved.     The  practicability  of'  ' 
tljis  design  was  suggested  in  a  letter  from 
Menou,  found    in  the   pocket  of  genial 
Koiz,  who  was  killed  in  the  late  battle,  ex- 
pressing, a  fear  that  the  measure  would  be  .  • 
adopted.      The  English  general  was  pre- 
vailed   upon   with'  reluctance  to  execute  ^ 
&n  enterprise  so  iujurious  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  and  itsneighboiirhood,  but  con-- 
siderations    of    policy     overpowered     his  •  • 
scruples  :     the  attempt   was    begun    and"* 
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execated  ma  skort  tittie»  and  the  water 
rttshiiig  into  lake  Mareotiji  with  a  fail  of 
sijc  feet»  soon  inundated  a  large  tract  of 
cultivated  land. 

The  commander-in-chief  then  proceeded 
with  uninterrupted  success  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  military  plau«.  In  his  sub^ 
sequent  operations,  though  his  enemies  were 
not  inactive,  yet  their  resistance  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  difficnlties  and  hard* 
ships  whith  the  troops  endUred  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the  sultrj 
siroc  winds,  and  the  torment  of  opthalmia, 
occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  the  burning 
Boilf  &nd  by  the  light  sand  blown  into  their 
eyes.  They  had  signalized  themselves  by 
their  valor,  and  they  were  now  to  evince 
their  patience  of  fatigue  and  misery  by 
submitting  to  the  severest  sufferings  with- 
out a  possibility  of  relief,  or  the  prospect 
of  glory.  But  even  in  these  struggles  the 
British  soldiers  were  not  without  some 
consolation  from  the  admiration  and  gra- 
titude expressed  by  the  natives  when  they 
observed  the  strict  order  maintained  among 
them,  and  their  readiness  to  make  a  com- 
pensation for  every  kindness.  "  The  Brit- 
ish soldiers"  says  sir  Robert  Wilson  ^*  only 
required  water;  frequently  ev^n  rewarding 
the  trembling  natives  who  brought  it,  and 
whoM  only  hope  had  been  to  escape  ill 
usage.** 

The  general  having  completed  his  pre* 
parations,  the  fleet  of  lord  Keilh  being 
strengthened  with  four  ships  from  Warren's 
squadron,  and  the  detachment  which  re- 
duced Rosetta  having  with  the  assistance  of 
sir  Sidney  Smith's  flotilla  captured  the 
fortress  of  £1  Aft  ^on  the  same  branch  of 
the  Nile,  the  army  advanced  to  the  siege  of 
Ramanieh,  the  situation  of  which,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Delta, 
rendiered  it  a  most  desirable  object ;  corn- 
making  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Nile, 
and  enabling  him  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation by  water  between  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria. The  place  was  suffered  to  fall 
f  May  Otb)  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
general^  after  a  defence  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  its  importance.  It  was  indeed 
supposed,  that  the  success  of  the  British 
arqis  was  moch  fiivared  by  the  variance 


which  had  prevailed  among  the  French 
generals  since  the  appointment  of  Menoa 
to  the  chief  command.  Such  however  was 
the  effect  of  thfs  acquisition  that  Menou 
and  Bel  Hard,  the  one  of  Alexandria  and 
the  other  at  Cairo,  were  entirely  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  whtVe  a 
free  communication  with  the  interior 
country  was  secured  to  the  English  army. 
Grand  Cairo  was  now  the  general's  chief 
object  On  their  rout  over  the  intervening 
sandy  and  trackless  deserts,  his  troops 
were  cheered  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
grand  vizier,  assisted  by  a  detachment 
under  major  Hollo  way,  had  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  at  El  Hanca  over  a  body  of 
forces  sent  by  Belliard  to  oppose  his  march 
from  Balbeis,  and  had  pursued  the  enemy 
to  the  plains  of  Heliopolis.  This  event 
and  the  capture  of  two  valuable  convoys 
on  their  progress,  which  afforded  the  army 
a  supply  of  provisions  and  camels,  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  fort  Lesb6 
and  of  Damietta,  animated  the  troops  with 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  final  success  of  the 
expedition.  On  the  23rd  of  May  general 
Hutchinson  had  his  fit-st  interview  with  the 
grand  vizier  at  Menouf,  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Cairo.  With  that  commander 
and  the  capitan  Pacha,  he  concerted  his 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  city,  and 
being  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Mamelukes,  by  the  arrival  in  his  camp  of 
seferal  of  the  chief  beys,  among  whom 
were  Ibrahim,  the  rival  of  Murad,  Osman 
Tambourgi,  Mahomed  Elfi,  Hassan,  and 
Osman  Bardici,  he  lost  not  ^  moment  in 
carrying  it  into  execution.  His  designs 
were  assisted  by  the  landing  of  colonel  Mur- 
ray at  Cossier,  in  the  middle  of  May,  with 
the  first  division  of  a  corps  from  Bombay, 
commanded  by  general  Baird.  The  in- 
habitants deserted  in  crowds,  and  even  the 
nations  of  Asia,  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  plunder,  entered  Egypt  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner. All  the  resources  of  general  Belliard, 
who  bad  hastily  returned  to  the  city,  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  he  had  formed  a 
resolution  to  withdraw  into  Upper  Egypt. 
In  these  perilous  circumstances,  general 
Belliardj  as  his  last  resoarce^  sent  n  flag  of 


trace  to  tne  J&ngUsh  bead-quarters.  A  con- 
ference immediately  took  place  between 
generals  Moran  and  Hope,  and  a  capitula- 
tion was  concluded^  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  French  forces  shouYd  be 
conveyed  to  the  French  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  their  arms  and  effects,  fifty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  ratification :  men 
of  letters,  and  naturalists,  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  papers  and  collections,  an 
exoneration  was  granted  to  such  of  the 
people  as  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
France ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  Menou 
might  avail  himself  of  those  conditions  for 
the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  providing  hid 
acceptance  of  them  was  notified  to  the 
general  commanding  before  Alexandria, 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  communica- 
tion being  made  to  him. 

When  this  capitulation  was  made  known 
to  Menou,  he  refused  to  accede  to  condi- 
tions which  he  regarded  as  disgraceful, 
because  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  supported 
by  generals  Rampon  and  Friant,  and  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  council  of  war. 
His  garrison  consisted  of  9000  men,  in- 
cluding the  sailors  and  members  of  the 
civil  administration,  who  had  all  taken  up 
arms.  The  iqtrenched  camp  was  secure 
from  a  coup-de-main,  and  defended  the 
approaches  to  the  city,  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  likewise  increased  and  strenfi;th- 
ened«  As  soon  as  general  Hutchinspn  had 
expedited  the  march  of  Belliard^  troops 
from  Cairo;  he  moved  towards  Alexandria, 
where  all  his  reinforcements  from  England, 
Minorca,  and  Malta,  bad  already  arrived. 
The  army  from  Boinbay,  consisting  of  4000 
men,  under  the  command  of  general  Baird, 
was  also  on  its  rout  to  the  same  quarter. 
Mehou's  works  towards  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  where  the  British  were  encamped, 
were  very  formidable,  and  scarcely  to  be 
approached  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  space  between  the  lake  and  the 
sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground :  but 
they  were  less  strong  towards  the  west. 
The  besieging  army  occupied  lines  from 
tbe  sea  t(0  the  lake  Mareotis,  upon  which, 
on  the  southern  side,  the  town  was  closely 
blockaded,  by  more  than  120  gun-boats, 


besides  the  tnglish  fleet,  and  nearly  alt 
the  men  of  war  and  shipping  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  =  lying  off  the  port.    Yet  so  un- 

Eromisrng  was  the  operation,  that  general 
utchinson,  in  a  despatch  of  the  i9th  of 
August,  only  eight  days  before  the  con- 
ference for  a  capitulation^  says,  *'  I  cannot, 
on  the  whole,  flatter  myself  that  Alexan- 
dria will  be  in  our  possession  in  a  short 
time,  unless  some  event  takes  place,  of 
which  we  are  not  at  present  aware.'* 

Menou  had  calculated,  but  unwar- 
rantably, that  Cairo  would  have  been  able 
to  hold  out  at  least  two  months  and  a  half 
longer,  during  which  Alexandria  might 
have  b^n  provisioned,  aifd  its  defences 
completed,  while  topical  diseases  thinned 
tbe  enemy's  ranks.  He  hoped,  that  Egypt 
might,  by  these  means,  be  still  pres^ved  to 
the  republic :  but  the  fall  of  the  capital 
disappiointed  his   expectations,  and  preci- 

1>itated  his  fate.  What  he  ought  to  have 
ong  ago  anticipated  and  provided  against^ 
he  now  began  to  experience.  He  wanted 
forage  for  bis  horses,  medicines  for  tbe 
sick,  and  subsistence  for  all :  his  fresh  water 
was  exhausted,  without  the  possibility  of 
a  supply  either  for  the  garrison  or  the  in* 
habitants;  the  inundations  had  render^ 
the  place  unhealthy :  the  number  of  his 
troops  was  inadequate  to  the  defence  of 
the  intrenchments,  forts,  and  town;  and 
their  extreme  fatigue  from  continual  duty 
promoted  diseases,  and  discouraged  their 
exertions.  All  the  avenues,  by  which  pro* 
visions  and  assistance  could  be  received, 
were,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  council 
of  war,  hermeticall]^  stopped  up;  while,  in 
every  action,  the  tooops  were  attacked  ia 
front  by  the  allied  army  towards  th^  land, 
and  on  flank  an^  rear  by  an  immense  num* 
ber  of  gun-boats,  bomb*vesseLs,  and  other 
craft,  the  fire  of  which  carried  f^om  sea  to  sea* 
On  the  17th  tbe  operations  of  the 
besiegers  became  more  active.  Availing 
himself  of  the  inundation,  major-general 
Coote  landed  with  a  strong  corps  to' 
the  westward  of  Alexandria  without  any 
opposition,  and  immediately  invested  the 
strong  castle  of  Marabout  at  the  en«  ' 
trance  of  the  western  harbor.  At  the 
same  time  two  corps  were  detached,  on 


the  east  side  of  the  tot^n^  to  get  pos- 
session of  some  heights  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my's intrenched  position.  The  fort  of 
MRrabont,  after  sustaining  for  two  days 
the  attack  of  general  Coote  with  open  bat- 
teries, and»an  equally  vigorous  one  from 
several  Turkish  corvettes  and  small  vessels 
of  Uie  British  fleet,  vras  surrendered  by  its 
garrison,  which  consisted  only  of  ISQmen. 
After  this  success,  general  Coote  endea- 
vored to  gain  the  approaches  to  the  town  ;. 
.  and  ou  the  morning  of  the  26th,  four*  batte- 
ries were  opened  on  each  side  of  it  against 
the  French  oamp. .  Considerable  advances 
were  made  by*  the  besiegers,  when  Menou,. 
ftnding  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  sent  an  aid- 
de-camp  to  desire  an  armistice  for  three 
clays,  which  was  granted  him.  He  would 
willingly  hav^  renewed,  it,  but  general 
Hutchinson  declared  that  he  would  re- 
commence hostilities  if  an  answer  to  certain 
proposals  now  transmitted  were  not  in* 
Htantly  given.  A  capitulation  was  then 
concluded  ;  the  garrison,  consisting,  of 
10,528  men,  surrendered,  and. 312  pieces 
of  artilliery  werefound  ia  the  fortifications.. 

Articles  of  the  capitulation  proposed  by 
Abdouliahy  Jacques  Francois  Menou,. 
general-in-chief  of  the  French  army  now 
in  Alexandria,  to  the  generals  command- 
iog  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  his  Britan- 
mc  majesty.,  and  of. the  Sublime  Porte, 
fornlingthe  blockade  of  Alexandria,  dated 
the  12th  Fructidor,  9th  year  of  the  French^ 
republic,  (30tb  of  August  180K) 

Article  I-.  From  the  present  date  to  the 
3Dth  Fructidor^  (J7th  of  Septemlrer,  1801,) 
there  shall  be  a  continuation  of  the  truce 
and  suspension  of  arms  between  the  French 
arcny .  and^  the  combined  armies  of  liis 
Britannic  maj,esty  and  the  Sublime  Porte, 
upon  the  same  conditions  with  those  which 
actually  subsistv^  with  the  exception  of  a 
regulation,  .to  be  amicably  settled  between . 
the  respective  generals  of  the  two  armies, 
fer.  establishing,  a^  new.  line  of  advanced 
lltostsy  in  order  to  remove  all  pretext  of  hos- 
tility between  the  troops.  .  - 

Answer^ — Refused.  ,. 

il.  li)  case  no  adequate  succours  sliall. 


arrive  to  the  French  armjr  before  pe  day^ 
mentioned  in  the   preceding  article,   that- 
army  sl;iall  evacuate  the  forts  and  intrench- 
ed camp  of  Alexandria  upon  the  following^. 
coi\ditions.. 

Answer. — Refused. 

HI.  The  French  army  shall  retire,  on 
the  first  complementary  day  of  the  French 
asra,  into  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  forts 
adjacent,  and  shall  deliver  up  to  the  allied 
poweratbe  intrenched  camp  in  front  of  the 
lines  of  the  Arabs,  the  fort  Le  Turc,  and 
the  fort  Du  Vivier,  together  with  their  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition. 

Answer. — In  forty<-eight  hours  after  the 
signing,  of  the  capitulation^  namely,  on  the 
2nd  of  September  at  noon,  the  intrenched 
camps,  the  fort.Tnrc,.and  that  of  Du  Vivier, 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  allied  powers. 
The  ammunition  and  artillery  of  these  forts 
shall  be  also  delivered  up.  The  French 
troops  shall  evacuate  the  city,  forts,  and 
dependencies  of  Alexandria^  fen  days  after 
signing  the  capitulation,  or  at  the  time  of 
their  embarkation. 

IV.  Air  individuals,  constituting  a  part 
of.  the  French  army,  or  attached  to  it  by 
any.relations,  military  or  civil :  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  every  nation,  country,  or  religion ; 
or  of-  whatever  powers  tKey  might  have 
lieeu  subjects  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Fiench,  shall  preserve  their  property  of 
every  description,  effects,  papers,  &c.  which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  examination. 

Answer. — Granted,  provided  that  nothing 
be  carried  away   belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  republic,  but  only  the 
effects,  bageage,  aud^  other  articles  belong- 
ing to  the  French^  and  auxiliary  soldiers 
who  have  served  during  six  months  in  the 
army  of  tUe  republic  :  the  same  is  to  be 
understood  of  all  the  individuals  attached, 
to  the  French  army,  in  civil  or  military . 
capacities,  of  whatever  nation,  country,  or- 
religion  they  may  be. 

V.  The  French  forces,  .the  auxiliary^ 
tcoops,  and  all  the  individiials'  described^ 
in, the  preceding  article,  shall' be  embarked' 
in  the  ports  of  Alexandria^  between  the  - 
5th  and  the  10th  of  Vendemiaire,  lOthr 
year  of  the  republic,  at  the  latest,  (27lh^ 
of  SeptemJber  and  3td  of  Octoher^AWlrX ' 


-togetlier  with  their  arms,  stores,  baggage, 
reflects,  and  property  of  all  kinds,  official 
.papers,  and  depositor,  one  field-piece  to 
-each  battalion  and  squadron,  with  ammu- 
BitroD,  &c. ;  the  whole  to  be  conveyed  to 
•one  of  the  ports  of  the  French  republic  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  be  determined  by  the 
^^neral-in-chief  of  the  French  army. 

Answer.— The  French  forces,  the  aux- 
iliary troops,  and '  all  the  iridividimls 
described  in  the  fourth  article,  shall  be  em- 
barked in  the  ports  of  Alexandria,  unless, 
after  an  amicable  convention,  it  should  be 
found  more  expeditious  to  embark  a  part 
oCthem  at  Aboukir,  as  soon  as  vessels  can 
be  prepared,  the  allied  powers  at  the  same 
time  engaging  that  the  embarkation  shall 
take  place,  if  possible,  ten  days  after  the 
capitulation  shall  be  signed.  They  shall 
receive  all  the  honors  of  war,  shall  carry 
away  their  arms  and  baggage,  shall  not  be 
•prisoners  of  war,  and  shall  moreover,  take 
with  them  ten  pieces  of  cannon  from  four  to 
eight-pounders,  with  ten  rounds  of  shot  to 
each  gun  ;  they  shall  be  conveyed  to  a 
French  port  in  the  Mediterranean 

VI.  The  French  ships  of  war,  with  their 
fdll  complement,  and  all  merchant-ships, 
to  whatever  nation  or  individuals  they  may 
'belong,  even  those  of  nations  |t  war  with 
the  aUied  powers,  or  those  which  are  the 
property  of  owners  or  merchants  who  were 
subject  to  the  allied  powers  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  shall  depart  with  the 
French  army,  in  order  that  the  ships  of  war 
may  be  restored  to  the  French  government, 
and  the  merchant-vessels  to  the  owners,  or 
their  assignees. 

Answer. — Refused.  All  «hips  shall  be 
-delivered  up  as  they  are. 

YII.  Every  single  ship,  which,  after  the 
present  day  to  the  30th  Fructidor,  shall 
arrive  from  the  French  republic,  or  any 
of  her  allies,  into  the  ports  or  road  of  Alex<- 
andria,  shall  be  comprehended  in  this 
capitulation. '  Every  ship  of  war  or  com- 
merce, belonging  to  France,  or  the  allies 
of  the  republic,  shall  arrive  in  the  ports  or 
road  of  Alexandria,  within  the  twenty  days 
immediately  following  the  evacuation  of  the 
place,  shall  not  be  considered,  a  lawful 
prize,  but  shall  b?  set  at  liberty,  with  her 


equipage  and  cargo,  and  furnished  with  a 
passport  from  the  allied  pdvvers. 

Answer. — Refused. 
.  VIII.  The  French  and  auxiliary  troops, 
the  civil  and  military  agents  attached  te 
the  army,  and  all  other  individuals  described 
in  the  preceding  articles,  shall  be  embarked 
on  board  such  French  and  other  vessels, 
presently  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  as  shall 
iie  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea  ;  or  on  board 
•those  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
'fifth  article. 

IX.  Commissaries  shall  be  named  by. 
each  party  to  regulate  the  number  of  ves- 
sels to  be  employed,  the  number  of  mea 
to  be  embarked  upon  them,  and  generally 
to  provide  for  all  tlie  difficulties  that  may 
arise  in  carrying  into  execution  the  present 
capitulation. 

These  commissaries  shall  agree  upon  the 
diflerent  positions  which  shall  be  taken  by 
the  ships  new  in  the  port  of  Alexandria^ 
and  those  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
allied  powers,  so  that,  by  a  well  regulated 
arrangement,  every  occasion  of  difference 
between  the  crews  of  the  several  nations 
may  be  avoided. 

Answer. — All .  these  details  will  be  •re* 
gulated  by  the  English  admiral,  and  by  an 
^officer  of  the  French  navy  named. "by  llie 
general-in-chief. 

X.  Merchants  and  owners  of  ships,  of 
whatever  nation  or  religion  they  may  be, 
and  also  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and  of 
every  other  country,  who  may  at  the  present 
time  be  in  Alexandria,  whether  Syrians, 
Oophts,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Jews,  &c.  and  who 
shall  be  desirous  of  following  th^  French 
army,  shall  be  .embarked,  and  enjoy  the 
same  advantages,  with  that  army  ;  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  remove  their  property 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  leave  powers  for  the 
disposal  of  what  they  may  not  be  able  to 
take  away.  All  arrangements,  sales,  and 
stipulations,  whether  of  comiRerce,  or  of 
any  other  nature,  made  by  them«  shall  be 
strictly  carried  into  effect  after  their  de- 
parture, and  be  maintained  by  the  generals 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  Sublime 
Porte.  Those  who  may  prefer  remaining 
in  Egypt  a  certaia  time^  oa  account  of 
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their  private  affairs,  ahali  be  at  liberty  to 
do  80»  and  shall  have  full  protectioii  from 
the  allied  powers  ;  .  and  those  also  who 
may  be  desirous  of  establishJnor  them- 
selves in  Egypt,  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
tke  privileges  and  rights,  of  ^whfeh  they 
were  in  possession  before  the  arrival  of  tke 
Erench. 

An8wer.--*£very  article  of  merchandise^ 
whether  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  or  on 
board  the  vessels  that  are  in  the  ports,  shall 
be  provisionally  at  the  disposal  of  the  allied 
powers,,  but  subject  to  such  definitive 
regolation  as  may  be  determined  by  es- 
tablished Bsage  and  the  law  of  aatioas^ 
Private  merchants  shall  be  at  liberty  to  ac^ 
company  thp  French  army,  or  they  may 
remain  in  the  country  in  security. 

XL  None  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egvpt, 
OF  of  any  other  nation  or  religion,  shall  be 
called  to  account  for  their  condfict  during 
the  time  the  French  troops  have  been  in 
the  country,  particularly  for  having  taken 
up  arms  in  their  lavor,  or  having  been  em^ 
l^toyed  by  them. 

Answer  .•'— Granted . 

XII.  The  troops,  and  all  others  wIk> 
may  be  embarked  with  tliem,  shall  be  fed 
during  their  passage,  and  until  tiieir  arrival 
id  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  arilied 
powers,  and  conformably  to  the  rules  of  the 
French  navy.  The  allied  powers  shall  sup- 
ply every  thing  that  may ,  be  necessary  for 
the  embarkation. 

Answer. — ^The  troops^  and  all  others 
who  may  be  embarked  with  them,  shall  be 
fed  during  their  passage,  and  until  their  ar- 
rival in  Fmnce,  at  the  expense  of  the  allied 
powers,,  according  to  the  usage  established 
m  the  marine  of  England » 

XIII.  The  consuls,  and  all  other  pnblie 
agents  of  the  several  powers  in  alliance  with 
the  French  republic,  shall  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  rights  which 
are  granted  by  eivilized  nations  to  diplo- 
matic agents^  Their  property,^  effects,  and 
papers,  shall  be  tespected^  and  placed 
nnder  the  protection  of  .the  aHied  pollers. 
They  shall  neat  liberty  to  vetire  or  to  remain 
as  they  may  think  fit. 

Answer.— The  consuls,  and  all .  other 
tHiblic  agents  of  the  powers  in  alliance  with 


.  the  French  republic,  shaH  be  at  liberty  to 
remain  or  retire  as  they  may  judge  fit. 
Their  property  and  effects  of  any  kiiid„ 
together  with  tlieir  papers,  shall  be  pre- 
served for  them,,  provided  they  conduct 
themselves  with  loyalty,  and  conformably 
to  the  law  of  nations. 

XIV.  The  sick,  who  may  be  judged  by 
the  medical  staff  of  the  army  to  be  in  a  state 
for  removal,  shall  be  embarked  at  the  same 
time  with  the  army^  upon  hospital  ships  pro- 
perly furnished  with  medicines,  provisions, 
and  every  other  store  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  tlieir  situation  ;  and  they  shall  be 
attended  by  French  surgeons.  Those  el 
them,  who  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
nndertake  the  voyage,  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  care  and  humanity  of  the  allied 
powers.  French  physicians  and  other 
medical  assistance  shall  be  left  for  their 
care,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
allied  powers,  who  shall  send  them  to  France 
as  so(m  as  their  state  of  health  may  permit, 
together  with  every  thing  belonging  to  them^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  proposed 
for  the  army. 

Answer. — Granted.  The  ships  destined 
for  hospitals  shall  be  prepared  for  the  re> 
ceplion  of  those,  who  may  fall  sick  daring 
the  passage.  The  medical  staff  of  the  two 
armies  shall  concert  together  in  what  man* 
ner  lo  dispose  of  those  sick,  who,  having 
contagious  disorders,  ought  not  to  have 
eommiHiication  with  the  others. 

XV.  Horse-transports  for  conveying  fift 
horses,,  with  every  thing  necessary  for  tlieii 
subsistence  during  the  passage,  shall  be 
furnished. 

Answer.— Granted. 

XYI.  The  individuals  composing  the 
Institute  of  Egypt,  and  the  Cemtuission  ol 
Arts,  shall  carry  with  them  all  the  paperi^, 
ptans,  memoirs,  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  monuments  of  art  and  antiquity^, 
eollected  by  them  in  Egypt. 

Answer.-— The  members  of  the  Instituts 
may  carry  with  them  all  the  instruments  of 
art  and  science^  which  they  have  brought 
from  France;  but  the  Arabian  manuscripts, 
the  statues,  and  other  collections  which  have 
been  made  for  the  French  republic,  shall 
be  considered  as  pnbiic  property,  and  suh* 


ject  to  the  disposal  of  the  js^enerals  of  the 
combined  armies. 

.  Geaeral  Hope  having  declared,  ia  con- 
sequence of  some  observations  of  the  com*- 
raaoder-in-chief  of  the  French  army,  thai 
he  could  make  no  alteration  in  this  article, 
it  has  been  agreed  that  a  reference  there* 
upon  shall  be  made  to  the  commander-in*^ 
chief  of  the  combing  army. 

XVII.  The  vessels  which  may  be  em- 
ployed in  conveying  the  French  and 
auxiliary  army,  as  well  as    the  different 

Cersons  who  accompany  it,  shall  be  escorted 
y  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  alljed 
powers^  who  formally  engage  that  they 
shall  not  in  any  ipanner,  be  molested  during 
their  voyage.  The  safety  of  such  vessels 
as  may  be  separated  by  stress  of  weather,, 
or  other  accidents,  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  generals  of  the  allied  forces:  the 
vessels  conveying  the  Frenh>  army  shall 
BOt,  under  any  pretence,  touch  at  any  other 
than  the  French  coast^  except  in  case  of 
absolute  tiecessityv 

Answer. — Granted;  the  commander-in- 
clmf  of  the  French  army  entering  into  a 
reciprocal  engagement  that  none  of  these 
Tef9f6els  shall  be  molested  during  their  st^y 
in  France,  or  on  their  return;  and  also 
engaging  that  they  shall  be  furnished  with 
ev«ry  thing  which  may  be  necessary,  ac-» 
cording  to  the  constant  practice  of  Euro* 
pean-powers. 

XVIII.  At  the  time  of  giving  up, the 
camps  and  forts,  accordii^  to  the  terms 
ef  <the  third  article,  the  prisoners  in  Egypt 
filmll  be  respectively  given  up^on  'both  sides^ 

Answer. — Granted. 

XIX.  €ommis8ioner8  shall  'be  n^med  to 
receive  the  artillery  of  the  place  and  of  the 
fortBf'  stores,,  magazines,  plans, ^  and  other 
articles  which  the  French  leave  to-  the 
alHed  powers;  and  lists,  and  inventories 
•hail  be  made  out,  signed  by  the  commis- 
fMtries  of  the  different  powers^  aceopding  as: 
the  forts  and'  magazines  shall  be^given  up 
to  the  allied  'powers. . 

Answer.— Granted;  provided  that  aU 
the  plans  of  the  city  and  fortS'Of  Alexandria^ 
as  well  as  all  maps  of  the  country,  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  English  commissary. 
The  batteries,   cisterns^  and    other  public 
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buildings,  shall  also  be  gtven  up  in  the  eon« 
dition  in  which  they  actually  are. 

XX.  A  passport  shall  be  granted  to  a* 
French  armed  vessel  in  order  to  convey  ta 
Toulon,  immediately  after  the  caipps  and 
IbKs  before-mentioned  shall  be  given  up^ 
officers  charged  by  the  comma»der-in» 
chief  to-  carry  to  his  government  the  present 
capitulation. 

Answer. — ;Granted :  but  if  it  is  a  French 
vessel,  it  sha.i  not  be  armed. 

XXI.  On  giving  up  the  camps  and  forts 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles,  hos* 
tages  shall  be  given  on  both  ^ides,  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  execution  of  the  present 
treaty.  They  ^hall  be  chosen  from  among 
the  officers  of  rank  in  the  respective  armies : 
namely^  four  from  the  French  army,  tvi(0 
from  the  British  troop^^  and  two  from  thei 
troops  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  foui^ 
Fr^nqh  hostages  shall beem barked  on  board 
the, English  ship  coumianding  the  hostages^- 
and  the  four  British  and  Turkish  sqiiadroq^ 
on  board  one  of  the  vessels  which  shall  carry  - 
the  commander-in-chief  or  the  lieutenant- 
generalsw  They  shall  all  be  reciprocallji^^. 
delivered-  up  on  their  arrival  in  France. . 

Answer. — There  shall  be  placed  ia^the 
hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  arnfiy,  four  officers  of  rank  as  hos« 
tages;  namely  one  officer  of  the  navy,  one 
officer  of  the  British  army«  and  two  officers 
of  the  Turkish  army^  The  commander^ 
in^chief  shall,  iu  like  manner,. place  iq  the 
hands  of  the  conMuander^nrchief  of  the 
British  army  four-  offijcer«  of  ran)i:.  The 
hostages  shall  be  restored  on  both  sides  a^, 
the  period  of  the  embarkation.* 

aXII.  If  any  difficulties  should,  arise 
during  theejceeption  of  the  present  capitq« 
latiou,  they  shall  be  amicably,  settled-by  the 
commissaries  of  the  arpiies. 
Answei.-s— Granted . 
I^EiTH,:  Admiral... 
J,  Hely  Hutchinson^  .  Lieutenant-; 

General^  Commander-in-cbief. 
Abboouu^hy.  JacqueS)  Francois 
Menou,  GeneiraUii-cbief  of   the 
French  army. 
Hussein,  Capitan  Pacha. 

Such  was  the  terminatioa  ot  the  cam* 
3  Y 
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pai^  in  Egypt,  so  ^orioiis  to  tbe  Britisfi 
arms,  and*  89  Ratifying  to  the  hopes  aad 
wishes     of    the     nation.      Honors     were 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  army  and  navy 
collectively.    A  monument  was  voted  to 
tbe  memory  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie ;  a 
peerage  to   bis  widow,  and   a  pension  of 
£3000   per    annum.     Major-general  Hut« 
chinson  was  first  invested  with  the  order 
^f  tbe  Bath,  together  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  Mediterraneauj    and 
^nbseqaently  created  a  British  peer,  with  a 
pension    of  £2000    per  annum.    Propor- 
tionate rewards  were  <:onferred  on  tbe  other 
individuals  who  had  been  distinguished  for 
their  skilly  good  fortune,  or  bravery.     Under 
alt  the  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  denied 
tibat  the   victors  had  fuHy  merited  these 
testimonies  of  national  approbation.  Though 
•the  employment  of  the  British  army  was 
on   some  occasions  injudiciovs  from  the 
tinavoidable  ignorance  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  impatience  in  the  subordinate 
/generals,  yet  m  the  fteld  they  uniformly 
discomfited  the   enemy   whether  in  large 
parties  or  in   small,  notwithstanding  the 
.great  superiority  of  the  latter  in  local  know- 
ledge, in^-cavalry,  in    habituation   to  the 
climate,  and  frequently  in  numbers.    Nyr 
was  their  forbearance  as  men,  less  conspi- 
euous  than  their  bravery  as  soldiers.    Tbey 
aUeviated  the  distresses  inevitably  attendant 
on  warfare,  by  the  exercise  of  the  nobler 
hnt^less  splendid  virtpes,  and  while  they 
f  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
( the  natives  by  their  prowess,  they  cnltivated 
and    secured    their    attachment    by    the 
:  humanity  of  their  general  deportment. 

By  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt, 
Bnonaparte  was  completely  foiled  in  his 
intended  colonisation  of  that  country,  and 
in  all  the  plans  of  eastern  conquest  to 
jwhich  his  success  might  have  1^.  The 
result  of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  the 
cbiange  bf  councils  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  conse- 
qjQence  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul, 
had  dissipated  the  sanguine  hopes  which 
he  had  founde'^on  the  success  of  the  north- 
ern confederacy.  The^  French  nation, 
though  it  dared  not  resist  tbe  conscriptions 
tod'taxes  tevied  for  the  piosecntion  of  the 


war,  which  became  annually  more  bwrAra- 
some,  as  their  external  resovrees  becane 
flcanty  and  precarious,  were  ardently 
desirous  of  peace.  Buonaparte  therefore 
who  had  made  bis  way  to  the  snpreow 
power  by  his  warlike  achievements,  whose 
reputation  in  the  present  situation  of 
Europe^  might  be  diminished  by  tbe  conti- 
nuance of  hostilities,  but  could  not  be  in* 
creased,  whos^  prospect  of  ascending  the 
throne  depended  on  conciliatmg  and  secu^ 
,  ring  the  fovorable  opinion  of  the  people, 
and  whose  passions  were  ytt  in  SfAsenienee 
io  his  reason,  was  not  less  anxious  for  the 
return  of  peace,  than  the  British  ministry. 
Many  personal  obstacles  to  negotiation 
were  removed  by  tbe  appointment  of  a 
cabinet  to  which  he  could  advance  no  real 
or  apparent  objection,  which  had  borne  no 
other  part  in  die  war  than  that  of  carrying 
it  on  with  the  same  enei^y  as  had  dts* 
tinguisbed  their  predecessors  ;  and  who  had 
readily  acceded  to  tbe  first  propositions  of 
M.  Otto.  The  correspondence  was  con« 
ducted  with  the  utmost  secresy,  and  the 
despatches  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Meiry, 
who  was  sent  to  Paris  as  envoy  extmordi« 
nary  for  that  purpose.  Intelligence  arrived 
in  LfOndon  on  the  2nd  oi  October,  that  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  between  his  Bri* 
tannic  majesty  and  the  French  republic, 
had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  preceding 
day  by  lord  Hawkesbury  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  and  M.  Otto  on  the  part  of  tbe 
French  iroyernmenL  The  treaty  obliged 
Great  Britain  to  restore  to  the  re* 
public  and  its  allies,  all  possessions  and 
colonies  occupied  or  conquered  during  the 
war,  except  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  to  be  a  free  port>  and  Maltn 
to  be  restored  to  the  order :  but  for  the  pnrw 
pose  of  securing  its  independence,  it 
was  to  [he  plae<^  under  the  gnaranten 
and  protection  of  a  third  power,  tm 
be  agreed  on  in  the  definitive  treaty* 
Egypt  was  to  be  restored]]  to  the  Porte. 
The  possessions  of  the  queen  of  Portugal 
were  to  remain  entire  :  the  French  to  em* 
cuate  Naples  and  the  Roman  states^  and  thn 
English  to  relinquish  Porto  Femgo^  and 
all  islands  aibd  ports,  which  thny  occupied 
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Ml  the  Bfedltemuiean^  or  the  Adriatic.  The 
French  were  to  ackDOwledge  the  repuUic 
of  the  seven  islei^  a«d  wl$  acqawlMlont 
laid  in  either  cotttttrjrchi  (hesttbji^tli  of  the 
other  power,  were  to  be  removed. 

Such  were  the  principal  articles  of  the 
treaty  on  which  any  obserradons  wontd 
only  anticipate  the  discussions  of  the  en- 
suing year*  After  the  preliminaries  had 
been  ratified  at  Paris,  general  Laavistoa 
was  employed  to  convey  them  to  London. 
On  his  arrival^  the  most  violent  jov  was 
rinuiifeBted  by  tiie  popuface  :  his  (horses 
«siretaken  froai  his  earrmge  by  the  rab- 
hb  ;  and  a  general  illumination  took  place 


with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  resent- 
ment  against  those  who  refused  to  concur 
ill  the  genera)  expreSErioas  of  satisfaction. 

l^hemorq^uid  of  Comwatlis^was  cippointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  on  behalf  of  Great. 
Britain,  to  attend  a  congress^  which  it  wa» 
understood  would  assemble  at  Amiens,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a  definitive  treaty 
with  all  the  nations  against  which  England 
had  been  engaged.  Commerce,  in  the  mean^ 
timere&umed  its  rights,  captures  at  sea  were 
discontinued,  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year;  the^iwtercourM  d(  Great  Britain  with. 
France,  Hollaiid,  and  Flattdert,  was  rartored 
to  ite  «ual  ehMmefik. 
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CHAP.XXKIIL 


A  Sueeinet  and  CvmetUd  Hittorycfthe  Idtmd  «f  St.  Domng^Jrom  tke  Yemr  1791 
to  the  Middle  jof  the  Year  1902.;  intended  as  prwaraUny  te  «  dfarration  of  the  Rite, 
Progress,  and  MsUMitkment^. the  Mti^e  of  Uajfti, 


if 


'N  narrating  the  oocurrencea  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  the  author  ha8t>een  chiefly  guided 
<by  a  consideration  of  their  relative  im- 

Sortance  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
istory  of  St.  Domingo,  however,  demands 
the  .peculiar  attention  of  the  annalist,  as 
tending  to  record  and  to  develope  the  origin, 

{TOgress,  and  establishment  of  a  West 
ndian  empire,  which  may  hereafter  obtain 
.a  decided  'influence  over  the  interests  and 
<policy  of  its  parent  nations. 

The  affairs  of  St  Domingo  began  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment so  ^arly  as  the  year  1791.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  island  and  other  West 
India  settlements,  are  of  three  descriptions, 
—1st,  Pure  wJiites. — ^8nd,  People  of  colour, 
-who  are  a  mixture  of  the  whites  and  blacks, 
and  blacks  of  free  condition. — Srd,  Negroes 
jn  a  state  of  slavery.— Of  these  the  whites 
urere  estimated,  in*  1789,  at  dO,€00.  The 
people  of  colour  at  24,000 ;  and  the  negroes 
ID  a  state  of  slavery,  at  480,000. 

There  were  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in 
'the  condition  and  circumstances  of  all 
these  descriptions.  Of  these  4hey  became 
more  sensible,  when  the  works  of  the  French 
philosophers,  which  "were  ^indwtrionsly 
dispersed  through  the  islands,  bad  awaken-* 
cd  (he  people  to  a-senee  of  their  grievances : 
and  they  became  more  restless  when  the 
revolution  in  r  the  English  provinces  had 
afibrdedan^ example  of  colonists  who  had 
tendered  t  themselves  independent  <if  ^the 


parent  state.  But  it  was  the  French  rev»« 
hition  which  bad  the  greatest  influence  in 
exciting  the  insurrection  of  the  country. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domtngo  were 
inforuted  of  the  euccessful  revolt  «of  the 
advocates  of  freedom  in  the  mother  country, 
they  began  immediately  to  be  desirous  of 
psirticipaling  with  them  in  theirenjoyments : 
and,  when  the  white  people  were  informed 
that  the  French  nation  Jhad  assumed,  in 
effect,  almost  tlie  whole  <of  that  authority, 
which  had  been  formerly  exercised  by  the 
crown,  they  became  impatient  of  a  govern* 
ment  in  ^  hich  the  whole  power,  even  that 
^f  enacting  laws,  was  vested  in  the  governor- 
general  and  the  intendant.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  -colour  were  told  ''  that  it  had  been 
^declared  by  a  solemn  decree,  that  all  men 
-are  born  and  continue  free  and  equal  as  to 
^rights,"  they  no  longer  submitted  patiently 
4o  a  disparity  of  privileges,  or  to  depriva* 
«tions  which  reduced  them  to  a  condition 
Jittle  preferable  to  that  of  slaves.  The 
negroes  heard  with  avidity  the  sentiments 
and  exhortations  of  those  who  told  them 
that  a  difference  of <:olottr  was  not  intended 
by  nature  to  be  accompanied  with  a  dif- 
ference of  condition  ;  that  no  reason  could 
possibly  be  adduced  why  liberty  should  be 
enjoyed  by  one  person  and  slavery  inflicted 
<m  another ;  that  they  were  an  injured  race, 
and  that  ^t  concerned  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  superior  numbers  to  obtain 
redress; 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  tranquility 
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'would-be  long  enjoy^in  a  country  where 
the  seeds  of  discontent  and  Mbellion  were 
sown  inthe  minds  of  all  the  different  classes 
;ef  the  inhabitants;  wlwre  each  ^lass  aspired 
to  prmleges  which  were  ioeompatible  with 
>tbeir  condition  and  political  circumstances. 
While  St.  Domidgo    existed  in  the  sub- 
'^rdinate  stateof  a  colony,  it  wa^ioipossible 
4hateTen  the  white  inhabitants  could  en- 
joy .precisely  the^ame  privil^es  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Trance  ;  nor  was  it  com- 
patible with  <the  relatire  circumstances  of 
the  other  classes,  that  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted tC^the   same    privilegeis  with  the 
whites.    >But  when  the  love  of  liberty  was 
iiecomea  rage,  when  all  men  were  declared 
^toibe  born  equal  as  to  rights,  and  the 
^French  government  was  calling  on  all  men 
^  assert  their  claims  to  this  equality,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect   that  its  own 
colonists,  taking  the  expression  abstracted- 
ly, would  carry  the  meaning  of  it  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  would  not  rest  satisfied 
with  only  a  portion  of  those  natural  and 
social  privileges,  to  the  whole  of  which  they 
weretold,  they  had  a  well-founded  and  in- 
diroutable  claim. 

The  demeanor  ef  the  St.  Dpmingans 
appears  to  nave  been  the  natural  result  of 
these  sentiments.  In  the  y^ar  1789,  ihe 
provincial  assemblies  of  the  island,  uuani- 
mously  declared  their  opinion  ef  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  full  and  speedy  colonial  repre- 
sentation. The  ensuing  year  a  Heneral 
Colonial  Assembly  was  held. at  St.  Marks, 
where  the  pretensionsef  the  St.  Domingans 
were  notified  in  a  decree  which  manifested 
ft  spirit  inconsistent  with  subordination  to 
the  French  legislature. 

The  islanders  were  therefore  instantly 
divided  between  the  adherents  of  the  Co- 
lonial Assembly,  whose  party  Comprised 
a  great  majority  of  the  whites,  and  the 
mulactoes,  or  people  of  colour,  counte- 
nanced by  Peynier,  the  ^vernor-general, 
and  the  chevalier  Mauduit,  commandant 
of  the  troops.  A  civil  war  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  when  the  tnembers  of  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  #esoluti<»i 

*•«-«.*».  "*-ir^SrSS^ 

duetto  the  king  and  theKational  Assembly* 


^The  state  of  affairs  in  France  was  irery 
unfavorable  to  their  design,  which  was 
that  of  conciliating  the  support  of  govern- 
ment  to  the  establishment  of  the  authority 
which  they  declared  themselves  to  be 
invested  with.  A  society  bad  been  formed 
at  Paris,  under  the  denomination  of  ami$ 
de  noirs,  or  friends  of  the  blacks,  by  those 
who  were  desirous  to  extend  liberty 
equally  to  every  description  of  the  human 
race.  The  ruling  faction,  headed  by  Po- 
tion, Brissot,  and  Robespierre,  professed 
these  principles.  And,  by  their  influence; 
a  decree  was  passed,  «  ,.  .  j^^^ 
"thatthepeopleof colour  ^^^  iMh,^7yi. 
resident  in  the  French  colonies,  bom  of 
free  parents,  were  entitled  as  of  right,  to 
all  tne  privil^es  of  French  citizens,  and^ 
'among  others,  to  those  of  having  votes  in 
the  choice  of  representatives,  and  of  being 
eligible  to  seats  both  in  the  parochial  and 
colonial  assemblies.^ 

The  consequences  of  this  measure  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  result 
from  it.    The  mulattoes,  headed  by  Oge, 
'an    enthusiastic    advocate  ibr   the    new 
opinions  relative  to  an '  equality  of  rights, 
had  rebelled  in  the  preceding  year.     But 
they  had  been  subdued  ;  and  their  leader^ 
who  had  fled  to  the  Spaniards  for  refuge^ 
had  been  deliveired  up  by  them  and  exe* 
cuted.    They  bad  before  been  notorious 
for  their  oppression  of  the  negroes.    But, 
when  informed  of  their  late  decree,  ^nd  of 
the  general  bent  of  the  public  opinion  m 
iiEivor  of  equalization  of  rights,  they  -as- 
sociated themselves  vrith  them,  and,  breath- 
ing vengeance  against  the  whites,  rose  iin 
arms,  and  murdered  all  who  fell  into  fheir 
hands,    committiog    such    cruelties   and 
devastations  during   two  months,  'that  it 
was  computed  that,  *^  in  that  short  space, 
2000  white  .people  had  been  massacred^ — 
that  between  IQ.OOO  and    32,000  of  the 
insurgents  perished  by  the  sword,  by  dis- 
ease, or  by  famine — that  I^  sugar  plan* 
tations,  and  900  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  inidiga 
aettlemeots,    had    been    destroyed — 'and 
1S0O   tHhristian  families  reduced  ^om  a 
state  of  opulenoe  to  depend  altogether  for 
their  clothing  and  sustenimce  on  public 
and.private  <5harity.* 


cftfto  J.  vr Ji%  ft    ^br:r    m  mmm 


The  erirs  bf dHg^ht  o»  the  cotBiBJaiMtj  by 
popular  fury  at  last^  proyided  a  temperary 
Femedy  tor  thein8el¥e9.  When  the  ragfe  of 
the  malattoes  had  spent  itself,  and  they 
Mw  the  horrid  effects  of  that  anarehy 
which  they  were  introdacing,  they  appear 
to  have  been  shocked  at  the  savage  barbae 
^ties  which  they  had  themselves  occasioned. 
They  made  OTcrtnres  for  a  reconciliation 
with  tlie  white  people ;  which  being;  readily 
accepted  by  the  planters^  the  general  as^ 
nembly  agreed  to  the  decree  of  the  national 
eonTention  of  France,  by  which  ^ptera* 
ber  20tli)  the  people  of  colonr  were  ad- 
mtted  to  a  free  participation  of  privileges 
with  themselves. 

The  friends  of  peace  were  now  cheered 
with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  that  blessing. 
But  the  subsequent  events  proved  how 
^elusive  were  their  hopes,  how  unpropitious 
tte  present  circumstances  of  the  French 
colonists^  and  the  state  of  the  mother 
country  to  their  expectations.  When  it 
was  represfBnted  to  the  I^rench  governments 
ki  the  early  petitions  of  thoRe  who  were 
interested  in  the  trade  and-  plantatioos  of 
St  DomfngOi  that  their  ruin  was  inevitable^ 
unless  means  were  immediately  adopted 
for  checking  the  progress  of  civil  war,  they 
epened  their  eyas  to  the  ill  tendency  of 
their  own  measure.  And,  not  being  ap« 
prised  of  the  compromise  which  had  taken 
j)lace  between  the  planters  and  the  mulat- 
toes^  they  repealed  the-  decree  which  had 
been  represented  as  s<^  obnoxious  to  the 
latter,  at  the  instant  when  thejconfirmation 
of  it  by  the  colonial  assembly  was  made 
the  terms  of  reconciliation. ' 

This  hasty  proceeding  by  a  legi^hture 
that  WAS  soon  to  be  dissolved,  and  wished, 
to  recommend  themselves  to. the  esteem  of 
the  nation,  by  an  act  which  they,  thought 
would  be  received,  with  gratitude,  rekindled 
the  flames  of  civil  war.  When  intelligence 
of  the  repeal  arrived  in.  the  West  Indies, 
the  mulattoes^supposing:  that  the  planters 
^d  only  deceived  them  with  a.  false  shew 
of  amity^  wbilst  they  had  been  treacherously 
employed  in  procuring  this  act,  instautty 
flew  to  arms,  declaring  that  tliey  were 
tletermined  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  ex- 
i^^niiioating  iiw  white  people,  or  to  perish 


i^  the  jBiltempt    The  eonte|U6necB  of  t^. 
iusurreotion  wans  dfeftdful  ia  the  e&tpeaie. . 
A  pitched  battle  was  fought  in  a  disttict 
ctnsd  Cnl  de  Sac,  ia  which;a00O  miihitoea^ 
and  n^roes  werS'  slaki.    Bat  the  alaagbter  ^ 
in  the  field  though  mofe  destracttve,  was^ 
not  so  horrible,  or  so  repugnant  to  all  the 
feelinga  of  h«uieii  nature,  as  the  acts  of 
atrocity  which  matual  abhorvetiee  and  a 
remorsetess  spirit  of  revenge  suggested  te 
the  diffbrent  parties* 

Three  oemmissionevs  ftom  the  French 
convention  were  despatched  iiDia  St. 
DenringOi  in  the  tuturoti^  to  re^establkli. 
good  order  by  conciliatory  means.  But 
the  evils  bade  defiance  to  their  endeavors : 
and  the  island  contin^ied  a  scene  of  civii 
hostilities,  daring  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

In  this  calamitous  state  were  the  French 
West  India  settlements  when  the  faptioa 
headed  by  Danton,  Robespierre,  Hind. 
Marat,  had  acquired  a  complete^asoeadency 
in  the  government.  These  tyrant-^deoio^ 
erats  founded  their  power  on  their  profess- 
ed love  of  liberty.  Robespierre  \Ud  de*^ 
dared  in  the  national  assembly  Uiat  ''  He 
had  rather  that  the  colonies  should  perisbi 
than  sacrifice  one  iota  of  his  principles.'^ 

Consistently  with  these  principles  ^mga 
they  now  effected  the  abrogation  of 
the  act  of  repeal,  and  caused  a  decree  to  bf 
passed,  by  which,  among  other  things^ 
**  the  national  assembly  acknowledged, 
and  declafTed  that  the  people  of  colour  and 
free  negroes  ought  to  enjoy  an  equality 
of  political  rights  with  the  whites.'^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  measure  of  govern* 
ment.  Messieurs  Sauthena^c,  Polverel;  and 
Ajlhaud,  three  violent  Jaaobins,  wefe  sent 
as  commissioners  to  St^  Domiago,.  with 
8000  men  to  unite  with-.  Monsieur  0e8« 
parbes,  as  commander-inn^hief,  in  carrying 
the  decree  into  eiiiecutioai 

From  the  moment  of  thar-  arrival  in  the 
island,  turbulence  and; civil,  war  gave  place 
to  oppression. '  It  was  feared  by  the 
planters  that  a  general  emancipation  >  of 
slaves  was  meditated.  But  whatever  were 
the  intentioas  or  powers  of  the  coiiiiiu»* 
sioners^  it  was  not  tlio light  adviseable  to 
carry  it  intu  execution  at  this  luomeal 
And  to  remove  the  apprchemii^ujs  cf  the 
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fbilt»8,  ihef  ^dclared  that  *'  Their  viewii 
^eicMiMied  flo  farther  than  to  see  the  decree 
of  the  4th  of  April,  m  fdvor  of  the  free 
people  of  colotir,  properly  enforced^  to  re- 
duce the  sWes  in  rebellion  to  obedience, 
and  to  settle  the  future  government  and 
franq^ltity  of  the  'colony  on  a  solid  and 
fieniiaoeot  foundadon."* 

It  Was  soon  evinced^  however,  that  a 
system  of  tyranny  was  to  be  esta1>Nshed 
Worthy  x>f  the  del^ates  ef  that  htfteful 
4riwiWirirate  under  whom  they  acted.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  troops  by  largesses  and 
ConciKated  the  attachment  <ef  the  mnlattoes, 
they  proceeded  to  practise  the  rankest 
<)p}>ression,  under  colour  of  punishing  an 
Infringement  cf  liberty.  .  By  their  ascend- 
^ncy  in  what  was  denominated  nne  com- 
mission ifit^rmediairey  which  was  substi* 
tuted  for  the  colonial  assembly,  they  levied 
money  on  the  inhabitants,  and  disposed  of 
it  as  they  thought  proper*  They  arrested 
Desparbes  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  France, 
because  he  would  ,not  submit  to  be  made 
Ihe  tool  of  their  power.  And  four  inera- 
^bers  out  of  six  whites,  who  composed  a 
notety  of  ^he  ^commission  intermediaire, 
were  doomed  4o  the  same  punishment  on  a 
aimilar  account.^  In  the  mean  time,  o^ 
fenders  <f(  less  note  were  punished  for 
their  opposition  to  their  plans  with  the 
^irbitrary  confiscation  ^f  their  eflfbctt* 
^  Wiien  MonsieurGalbaud,  a  military  man 
t»fr  respectable  character,  arrived  at  St. 
^fl>omiogo  in  1^95,  to  take  the  government 
iin  the  room  of  Desparbes,  some  hopes 
^>iiCere  entertained  by  the  white  people  that 
they  might  be  relieved  from  the  opptression 
of  the  ^commtssioners,  and  they  '.were  con- 
firm(:d  in  their  expectations  by  the  conduct 
of  GsAbaud,  and  his  declaration  that  h 
should  not  consider  himself  as  dependent 
on  the  commissioner^,  or  bound  to  enforce 
their  proclamations. — Such  a  declaration 
which  portended  embarrassment  to  die 
schemes  of  oppression  and  peculation, 
which  the  commissioners  were  carryinjgon, 
conld  not  but  be  highly  ofensive  to  them* 

A  violent  sdtercation  ensued.    Thecoma 

mi^sioners  insisted  that  Galband  was  dis- 

^qualified  for  bis  appointmentt  accofding  to 


a  decree  of  the  national  assembly,  by  his 
being  possessed  of  a  plantation  in  the  island, 
and  ordered  him  to  retnm  to  France.         > 

The  governor  t^ing  determined  to   .  ^p^ 
taaintain  the  validity  of  his  com*  . 

mission^  the  contest  was  refin-red  to  tbB 
sword.  After  repeated  contests  between 
<he  partisans  on  each  side,  the  negroes 
«ame  to  the  support  of  the  commissioners, 
•and  suddenly  entering  St  Domingo,  they 
murdered,  indiscriminately,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  set  fire  to  the  city,  more 
than  hailf  of  which  was  soon  ^consumed. 
Fortunately  for  Galband,  and  bis  partisans, 
they  had  embarked  on  board*  their  vessels' 
in  the  harboir  before  the  irruption  of  this 
savage  army. 

'  At  this  crisis  the  war  assumed  a  iifferent 
aspect.  Many  of  the  fugitive  whites  taking 
refuge  iti  St.  Domingo,  offered  to  throw 
thi'msdves  under  the  protection  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  requested  Ijiat  aa 
armament  might  be  sent  to  take  possession 
of  the  island^  and  receive  the  alliance  c€ 
the  people.  An  agent  was  in  <:onseqnenca 
despatched  from  the  English  court  witH 
orders  to  general  Williamson,  the  governor 
of  Jamaica,  to  accept  the  (proffered  Capitu^ 
lation,  and  to  send  what  troops  kfe  could 
spare  to  proteiet  the  British  partisans. 

It  soon,  however,  aprpeared  that  the  re^ 
presentations  of  the  fugitives  respecting  tlie 
general  disposition  of  the  SL  Domingan 
pronrietors,  as  it  too  frequently  happens  on 
sncn  occasions,  were  the  resnlt,  not  of  well- 
founded  infonnii^n,  but  of  Ibeir  own  sai^ 
guine  wishes.  The  commissioners  >vere 
at  this  time  supported  by  ^,tK)0  regnlars, 
militi^  and  armed  mnlattoes.  ^n  intel- 
ligence «f  the  projected  invnsiM,  Ibey 
adopted  the  desperate  «xpediedt  -of  reitt* 
Ibrcing  theniselves  by  a  geneml  emancipati 
tion  of  the  shiVes.  This  measure  decided  tba 
&te  of  6t.  Domingo.  Many  of  the  negroea 
thought  it  ftd¥is«ble  t4  attach^  tbemselvei 
to  thiw  masters  and  share  their  Ibrtmea. 
A  few  only  were  seen  to  jom  the  atandaMi 
of  the  cbmmistidoners.  The  Mlnainchir 
computed  to  amovnt  M  above  KWjOO^ 
eacaping  to  th«r  fiistnesses  aaong  4lie 
woods  and  monntains  attbsiated  like  tbe 
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^1d  Caribbees  tof  St.  VinceDt's,  on  what 
Ihey  could  get  by  huntHig»  aod  the  plunder 
•f  the  adjoining  districts. 

Such  wa»tbe  state  of  St.  Domingo  when 
colonet  Whitiocke  arrived,  with  the  first 
division  of  British  troops,  consisting  only 
of  677.  men,  to  receive  the  capitulation 
of  the  St.  Domingans^  He  received  the 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Jeremie  ; 
and  the  garrison  .at  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas 
surrendered  to  him.  But  this  smalt  suc- 
cess was-  followed  by  .a  series  of  unpro« 
pitious  occurrences.  When  he  undertook 
an.  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the 
neighbouring  fort  of  Tiburon^^Duval,  his 
partisanv  who  promised  to  reinforce  him 
with  500  men,  did  not  make  his^appearance, 
and  he.  was^  in  consequence^  obliged  to 
retreat;  witb^  the  loss  of  20  men.,  The 
autumnal  rains  getting  in,,  ioterrupted 
their  operations ;  and  the  yellow  fever 
made  dreadful  havoc  among:  the  troops. 
The-  destraction  which  surrounded  the 
femainder^  was  sufficient  to  appal  the. 
lirav^st^mea.  Yet  general  Williamson,  as 
the  only .  means*  to  prjStact  such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  h^d  declared  for  Great  Britain, 
despatched  a  seoomd  division,  amounting 
to  about  700<or  800  men,  on  this  hopeless 
enterprise ;.  and,  pa  their  arrival  at  the 
dose  of  fhoi  yeaiv  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small' towns  of  Jean  Rabell^  St.  Marc, 
Arcabaye,  Boucaasin,  and  Leogane,  swore 
all^iance  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 

^Tbe.  British-  general,  .strengthened  with 
1794'  ^^^^^^^P^  which,  bad  arrived  in  the 
*  autuiBn,  resumedthe  design  of  re- 
ducbgyGape  Tiburoo^  the  possession  of 
which ; was. deeBAed  essential  to  the  con^ 
quest  of  the. southern  peninsula  of-  St. 
Domingo,. as  Capo  St..  Nicholas  was.  to 
tbat  of  the  novt^ern^  This  was  bappjl; 
accomplished^  wtb  the -loss  of  only  three^ 
men  on  the  ^art  ^of  the  assailanta.  L  Acul^ . 
a  foptresa  near  Leegane,.  was  ai^rwards 
surrendered  to  the  British>troops;..an.acr 
quisitio9  of  the  greater  importance,  oo 
accQunt  of  its  Ticipity.ta.  Port  an  Prince, 
wbieh  was  now(  the  g€ineral!s  grand  objisct 
This  was  .foUowed  by  an  attempt  .on  For4; 
Bompardy  a  strong  post,  fifteen)  miles  from 


Gape  St.  Ntcholte.    B^it  bere  tbe  BriCisfi' 
troops  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortuoe^i] 
The  same  valor  was  displayed  by  them 
as  in  other  enterprises  ;   but    they  vtere 
overpowered.  by«  numbers,,  and  forced  to 
retreat^ 

A  vigorous. attempt  msKle  by  the  epemy^ 
under  general  Rigaud,  for  tbe  recovery  (^ 
Cape  TibiM*on(  was  defeated  by  tbe  firm- 
ness of  the  garrison,  but  with  a  ..  ,  |g.. 
loss  of  men  which  was  severely  P^  ^ 
felt  at  a  time  when  there  were  not  abova* 
900  effective  men  in  the  island. 

In  the  month  of  May,  general  Whyte 
arxived  with  three  regiments,  to  take  the 
cotnmand.  The  expedition  against  Port 
an.  Prince  was  then  undertaken..  The 
value  of  this  fortress^  on  account  of  its 
local  advantages,  being,  situated  at  the 
bottom,  of  the  vast  bay,  enclosed  between 
Capes  Tiburon  and  St  Nioholas^  was  e&r 
hanced  by  the  magazines  which  it  contained^ 
It  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  secured^ 
by.  artillery.  But  fort  Bizottou^  oa  which 
it  chiefly  depended  for  defence^  was  carried 
sword. in  hand,  by  the  exemplary  braverjr^ 
of  a  detachment  employed  in  its  attack. 
After  that,:  the  town.itself  surren-  ,  j., 
dered,  and  22  top-sail  vessels,  r'"^^*^*'' 
laden  with  merchandise,  vat  uedat  £400,000^  ' 
together  with  other  effects,  became  the 
reward  of  the  victors. 

Withthia  achievement,  the.  good,  fortnne 
oCthe  British  arins  terminated..  General  . 
Whyte  being  disabled  by  ill  health,  waK 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  general 
Horneck,  and  a  small  reinforcement  was 
sent^,.  some  months  after  his  ^  4  i.w 
arrival,  to  the  remains,  ot  his  ^^P*^^*^^^ 
army..  But  tbe;|r  came  only  to  witness  tbe 
terrible  destructionmade  by  disease  among 
the  troops  which  had  demeaned  theraselvea 
so  gpallanily,  against  the  enemy^  and  at  last 
to  yield  to>  the  same  dreadful  scoui:ge  them- 
selves. No  further  enterprise  could  now 
be  undertaken .:  our  partisans  began  to 
gi:ow disafiected~to  acause  which  wore  so 
inauspicious  an^  aspect :  the.  planters^  who 
hadjBtood  aloof,  inteuding.to  be.determined 
by  events,  now  became  hostile;.,  the  for- 
tresse&of  Jean  Rabell  and  St  Marc,  were 
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io8t  bjr  defection  ;  aud  the  events  of  this 
year  vrere  closed  with  the  reduction  of 
Tibaron  by  the  French  forces  under  Ri- 
gaud. 

The  war  was  still  prosecuted  in  St. 
1795  7^^"^^°?^'  though  the  British  forces 
were  constrained  by  necessity,  to  act 
chiefly  on  the  defensive.  Sir  Adam  Wil- 
liamson, whom  his  majesty  had  appointed 
governor-general  and  'commander-in-chief 
in  the  island,  arriving  in  the  nK)nth  of  May, 
fNrepared  to  make  every  exertion  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  interests.  These 
were,  however,  at  this  time,  in  a  state 
bordering  on  despair.  The  English  troops 
in  the  month  of  January,  amounted  only 
to  1490  meo.  They  were  reinforced  with 
1400  men  from  England,  in  the  month  of 
April.  But  lh<^  whole  of  the  force  then 
in  the  iMland  was  not  hy  competent  judges 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
fortresH  of  Port  au  Prince  alone.  In  the 
mean  time,  every  day  afforded  melancholy 
evidences  of  the  baneful  consequences  of 
war  carried  on  by  Europeans  in  this  climate, 
where  iis  own  calamities  lose  their  terrors 
when  compared  with  the  sickness,  and  the 
devouring  pestilence  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. 

A  most  severe  and  unusual  burden  was 
imposed  on  the  soldiers.  They  were  com- 
pefled,  with  but  little*  intermission,  to  dig 
the  ground  in  the  day,  and  to  perform 
military  duty  in  the  night ;  exposed,  in 
the  one  case,  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
aun,  in  the  other  to  the  noxious  dews  and 
heavy  rains  of  the  climate.  Such  extra- 
ordinary and  excessive  labor  imposed  on 
men,  most  of  whom  had  been  actually  con- 
fined six  months  on  ship-board,  without 
iQresh  proii^'ionsorexerHse:  the  malignancy 
of  the  air  ro-operatiiip,  produced  its  natural 
consequences.  They  dropped  like  the 
(eaves  of  autumn,  until  atlens^th  the  garri- 
$on  became  so  diminished  and  enfeebled, 
tliat  the  dfticieiicies  of  the  p^uard^  were 
frequently  made  up  from  convalescents, 
who  were  scarcely  able  to  stiuid  under 
lh:eir.  afnis^  In  1797,  the  French  forns 
under  general  Ri{j;and  matte  a  vigonms 
effort  tpr^Aq^er  tbvi^e.  pldces^  whicb  w.ere 
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in  possession  of  the  pjanters,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  and  were  guarded  by  Englis^i 
troops.  He  invested  Trois,  a  strong  place 
which  had  lately  fallen  into  their  hands, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  small  garrison 
which  defended  it.  Returniiig  to  a  second, 
and  more  furious  assault,  he  was  again 
repulsed  by  the  garrison,  aided  by  captain 
Ricketts,  in  the  Magicienne  frigate,  and 
was,  in  the  event,  obliged  to  retire  with  the 
loss  of  1000  men.  Sut  the  successes  of 
this  description  tended  only  to  retard  the 
ultimate  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the 
British  army.  The  combined  army  of 
French  and  Indians  was  now  confided  to 
the  command  of  Touissaint  Louverture,  a. 
negro,  and  a  native  of  St.  Domingo.  He 
was  born  a  slave.  His  master,  a  rich- 
planter,  carried  him  to  France  when  young, 
and,  as  he  discovered  a  good  understand- 
ing, more  attention  was  paid  to  his  educa* 
tion  than  usual.  He  returned  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, where  he  still  continued  a  slave,, 
till  the  troubles  commenced.  Amidst  the 
events  of  the  revolution,  Touissaint  dis- 
covered his  talents  on  many  occasions. 
At  last  he  was  selected  by  his  brethren  to 
command  a  black  army  of  100,000  men, 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  by  this 
time  inured  to  war.  To  the  talents  of  a* 
general  and  politician,  Touissaint  joined 
more  valuable  qualities,  moderation,  gra-. 
titude,  and  humanity.  Althongh  he  was, 
in  reality,  absolute  monarch  of  St.  Domingo,, 
he  concluded,  after  repeated  advantages 
over  the  British  troops,  a  treaty  with  geni^ral 
Maitland,  not  as  an  independent  chief,  butt 
in  the  name  of  the  French  republic.  The 
English  general  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
island^  and  to  leave  the  forts  then  in  his 
possession,  in  perfect  order,  on  conditmn 
that  Touissaint  should  guarantee  the  lives 
and  properties  of  all  the  inhabitants  who 
mis:ht  choose  to  remain.  Elat»^d  by  success, 
and  sensible  of  the  ascenda  cy  uhicli  lie 
enjoytd  among  ihe  negroes,  T«  uissainf  now 
determined  to  relieve  them  from  oppres- 
sion. This  objeri,  however,  he  was  de- 
sirous to  accomplish  \iilhbut  violence;  anx- 
1QU3  only  to  be. considered  as  a  Qiiiz^u  ot^ 
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France,  and  to  be  continued  in  the  command 
by.  the  appointment  of  the  French  gorerti* 
ment. 

Early  in  the  year  1800,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  cifil  and  military  authorities, 
aiid  the  French  citizens  of  the  southern  de- 
partment, inviting  those  who  had  revolted 
against  the  government,  to  return  to  their 
obedience,  by  the  most  liberal  offers  of 
pardon.  He  communicated,  at  the  same 
time,  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
the  French  minister  of  the  marine  and 
colonies,  informing  him  of  the  revolution 
which  bad  occurred,  and  of  the  good  dis- 
position of  the  first  consul  towards  him. 
He  convoked  a  meeting  of  deputies  from 
the  departments,  and,  with  their  concur^ 
rence,  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  colony. 
The  ambition  of  Touissaint,  so  long  dis- 
guised, was  first  developed  in  an  article, 
declaring  that  St.  Domingo  was  subject 
to  its  own  laws  only :  an  article  which 
rendered  merely  nominal  its  connection 
with  .  the  parent  state.  Touissaint  was 
declared  governor  for  life,  with  liberty  to 
name  his  successor,  and  invested  with 
19QI  ^^'y  extensive  powers.  But  it  would 
*  be  superfluous  to  give  a  minute  detail 
0f  this  ephemeral  plan.  Its  more  important 
parts  respecting  the  authority  and  nature 
of  the  executive  power,  varied  but  little 
from  the  consular  constitution  of  Prance. 
His  proclamation,  announcing  its  accept* 
ance  by  the  colonists,  was  filled  with 
bumane  professions,  although  strongly 
tinctured  with  an  afl^ectation  of  religious 
enthusiasm. 

From  the  strict  blockade  of  their  ports, 
Touifusaint  probably  inferred  that  the  French 
government  would  ^lot  be  able  to  detach 
any  military  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
cope  with  him,  and  that  he  might  prosecute 
his  designs  without  interruption.  He  con- 
tinaed,  however,  to  write  letters  to  the 
first  consul,  replete  with  expressions  of 
zeal  and  loyalty  ;  and,  in  his  despatches,  ac- 
companying a  copy  of  the  constitution, 
intimated  in  respectful  terms,  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under  of  putting  it  in  imme- 
diate force,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
anarchy  which  existed  in  the  island.    The 


nnexpected  conclusion  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England  disconcerted  his 
plans.  The  repuhitc  was  now  at  liberty 
to  direct  all  her  attention  towards  hit 
proceedings,  and  the  court  of  London  was 
too  much  interested  in  the  suppression  of 
his  power  to  oppose  her. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  the  eombined 
fleet,  consisting  of  a  very  strong  French 
squadron  under  admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse, 
and  a  Spanish  one,  commanded  by  admiral 
Gravina,  sailed  from  Brest;  and,  being 
joined  by  a  third,  from  L'Orient,  jj^^* 
arrived,  after  a  stormy  passage,  at  *°^** 
Cape  Samana,  on  the  S9th  of  January, 
where  it  met  with  a  fourth  squadron,  from 
Rochefort,  under  rear-admiral  Latouche« 
The  British  government  despatched  a 
powerful  fleet  to  the  same  quarter,  in  order 
to  guard  against  accidents.  Great  indeed 
was  the  necessity  of  a  military  force  from 
both  countries.  Disturbances  bad  broken 
out  at  Guadaloupe,  from  which  the  governor 
and  several  other  persons  had  fled  :  these 
commotions,  however,  originated  ehie|^ 
from  personal  dislike,  and  betrayed  no 
dangerous  symptoins  of  disafiection.  To- 
bago, Martinique,  Grenada,  and,  in  fine; 
all  the  Antilles  were  threatened  with  in* . 
surrectional  movements ;  but  whether 
these  were  owing  to  the  agency  of  Tonics 
saint,  or  what  other  cause,  is  unkniiwn. 
The  declaration  of  the  French  government, 
as  to  the  continuance  of  .slavery  in  those 
islands  which  were  td  be  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  likewise  announced  that 
it  should  remain  abolished  in  Guadaloupe 
and  St.  Domingo  :  but  the  rebellions  con- 
duct of  Touissaint  induced  the  consulate 
to  retract  this  beneficent  concession.  He 
had  been  employed  for  several  months  in 
making  defensive  preparations,  collecting 
immense  treasures,  and  drawing  military 
stores  from  North  America.  His  army 
consisted  of  ten  demi-brigades,  each  com- 
nosed  of  1100  or  1200  men,  widi  a  body  of 
1200  or  1500  cavalry,  making  in  all,  about 
14,000  troops ;  but  he  was  able  to  increase 
this  force  to  a  much  greater  number,  by 
embodying  the  black  cultivators. 

As  Touissaint's  intentions  were  doubtful. 


gatiertl  Leclere,  tiM  commandeHo-chief  of 
the  French  armameiit,  had  been  directed 
to  be  equally  prepared  for  war  and  peace ; 
and  from  tba  troabled  state  of  the  iiilanda 
lie  concluded,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
in  hastening  military  operations,  and  stifling 
the  general  conspiracy  in  its  birth.    The 
armament  on  reaching  the  he^hts  of  La 
Grange,    separated   into    three    divisions. 
The  first  under  rear-admiral  Latouche,  was 
to  disembark  at  Port  an  Prince  a  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  general  Bonded  in 
order  to  occupy  Fort  Republican,    and 
the  southern  quarter.    The  second  division, 
having  general  Rochambeau  on  board,  pro* 
ceeded    to    Manceville    and    Fort    Dau- 
phin ;  while  admiral   Yillaret's  squadron, 
with  the  rest  of  the  forces  under  the  coiu- 
nander- in-chief  sailed  towards  the  Cape, 
the  most  important  settlement  in  the  coh^iiy. 
When  Boudet's  advanced  guard  landed,  a 
crowd  of  blacks  calling  out  No  whites^  no 
whites  f  poured  down  upon  them,  but  were 
toon  routed  and  disperned.     In  the  mean- 
time Fort  Liberty  opened  its  fire  on  tlie 
Tessels,  but  the  soldiers    throwing  thein^ 
selves  into  the  canoes,  entered  the  embra^ 
mires  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.     In  this 
A>rt  and  its  vicinity  150  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken.     Among  the  papers  of  the  com- 
Biandant  was  found  an  order  of  Touissaint, 
commandiug  his  forces  to  sink  the  French 
ships  and  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 
On  general  Leclerc's  approaching  Fort 
Piccolet,    the  black  general,   Christophe, 
fc^^n  to  cannonade  the  squadron,  and  dis* 
latched  a  messenger  to  inform  him,  that 
iU3til  the  arrival  of  orders  from  Touissaint, 
b^  wonld  oppose  a  landing,  burn  the  town, 
and  massacre  the  whites;   and  a  similar 
jaaswer  was  returned  by  an  officer,  whom 
admiral  VilhrK  had  Ment  with  a  proclama^ 
ti^n  of  the   French   government.     It   was 
therefore  resolved,  to  disembark  at  ST>a]e 
leagues  from  the  Cape,  and  march  to  the 
elevations   behind    it,    while    Riicharubeaii 
gained  tlie  hetjehts  nf  St.  Suzanne,  D«Nidon, 
and  -Grand  Riviere.     A  land  breeze  pre* 
tented  the  ships  from  reaching  the  shore ; 
and  the  rebels  bavtug  set  fire  to  tlie  town, 
the   French  c«>mmaHders  were  obligeil  to 
femain,  during  th<^  ntght,  mebwcboly  spec- 


tators^ of  the  flames,  without  having  it  in 
their  power  to  render  any  assistance  to  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  As  soon  as  the 
wind  would  permit,  the  troops  disembark* 
ed,  carried  the  batteries,  ^nd  hastened  to 
the  place  to  terminate  the  work  of  des* 
truction.  Happily  a  part  of  it,  and  all  the 
surrounding  plantations,  were  rescued  from 
the  conflagration ;  and  a  few  only  of  the 
natives  were  massacred  by  the  blacks. 

No  doubt  could  now  remain  as  to  the 
designs  of  Touissaint    General  Leclerc^. 
however,  sent  him  his  children,   who  had 
resided  for  some    years    in    France^   but 
accompanied  the  expedition.    This  gene* 
rosity  had  no  influence  on  their  father ;  he 
sent  them  back  with  a  letter  to  Leclerc* 
to  assure  him  tha.t  there  was  nothing  he  so 
much  desired   as    the   prosperity   of  the 
colony,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the 
orders  that  might   be  given  him ;  at  th« 
same  time  he  demanded  restitution  of  that 
part  of  his  treasure,  which  had  been  takea 
at  Port  au  Prince.    He  was  desired  to 
repair  to  head«quarters,  under  a  solemn, 
promise  from  the  commander-in-chief,  that  he 
would  be  employed  as  hislieutenantrgeneral. 
But   his  equivocal  replies   were  designed^ 
only  to  gain    time,  and  as  these  artificea* 
were  likely  to  render  the  colony  the  theatse 
of  a  long  and  destructive  civil  war,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  more  effectual, 
measures.    The   forts  of  St  Joseph,  Picoi* 
let,  and  all  the  country  between  the  Cape 
and  Fort  Dauphin  were  now  inpos*    .^^ 
session   of  the    F*ench.    Port    de   *'"• 
Paix  was  retaken  by  general.  Humbert 
and  most  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  islanq 
•ccnpied,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy's 
submission  or  defeat     In  all  their  engage* 
ments,  the  black  troops  fought  with  con^ 
siderable  valor,  though  not  with   the  re^ 
qmsite    steadiness.    They    wanted    com* 
manders,  sufficiently  experienced   to  con« 
tend  with  French  veterans,  and  diflereuces;    ' 
of  opinion  arising,  many   of  their  office«*a 
KUMpected  of  an  intention  to  tcurrender  wera 
barbarously  murdered  by  their  men.  Toiiia- 
saiiit*s  folhmers  began  to  desert  him,  not- 
withstanilin^  the  unfavourable  reports  whirk 
be  had  circnlaleii,  and   the  refusal  of  his 
Generals  to  suffi^r  the  pnuclauiationa  of  the 
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consuls'  to  be  read  to  their  troops.  Seven 
Inindred  men  who  had  been  attached  to 
JRrg^aud,  and  who  had  taken  refuge- at  Cuba, 
sent  a  depntation  to  request  permission 
to  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  republic, 
and  two  frigates  were  accordingly  des- 
patched to  convey  them.  About  20  sail  of 
the  line  French  and  Spanish,  had  already 
entered  the  ports  of  St.  Domingo,  besides 
several  frigates  armed  en  ftute  having  on 
board  nearly  16,000  men.  The  Span- 
iards sooii' afterwards  sailed  for  the  Hav^- 
nah.  Several  other  squadrons  were  on 
their  way,  or  preparing  to  follow  with  rein- 
forcements, and  Touissaint  though  far  from 
being  subdued  was  driven  from  the  sea-coast 
and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains, 
where  he  sustained  a  desultory  warfare. 
His  occasional  successes  against  the  French 
detachments  could  not  restore  his  afKsiirs, 
which  became  every  day  more  desperate. 
Numerous  bodies  of  the  cultivators  de- 
livered up  their  arms,  and  accepted  the 
Amnesty  granted  by  the  victor.  General 
Clervaux  and  his-  men  submitted,  and  a 
series  of  unpropitious  and  unexpected 
events,  appeared  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  undeserved  and  melancholy  fate,  of 
the  brave,  the  patriotic,  and  benevolent 
Touissaint; 

^  The  details  of  general  Leclerc  exhibit 
an  afflicting  picture  of  the  nature  of  the 
<;ontest.  Every  description  of  brutal  and 
savage  violence,  was  perpetrated  by  the 
xiegroes,  in  actual  conflict,  and  upon  their 
iinfortuate  prisoners.  The  rebels  in  their 
turn  were  beaten,  and  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  Terror  filled  their  camp,  desli<* 
tute  of  powder,  and  of  stores,  and  they 
were  compelled  td  eat  bananas.  In  the 
emergency  of  distress,  Christophe,  -and 
Dessalines,  the  mo«t  brave  and  powerful 
of  the  native  chiefs,  were  allured  by  th« 
promises  of  the  French  general  Leclerc, 
to  repair  respectively,  on  parole  to  the 
"Cape,  and  to  the  plantations  of  St  Mark. 
The  intelligence  of  this  desertion,  disptritod 
the  followers  of  Touissaint,  and  .induced 
him  to  confidf;  in  the  assurances  of  the 
fFrench  general,  at  whose  request  he  coo- 
ifloi  sented  to  repair  to  a  plantation  near 
Oonaives,  with  a  promise  never  ty 


leave  it  without  the  >gedera)VpefmisMon« 
This  act  of  almost  .tnexooMible  weakness; 
was  succeeded  by  the  arrest  of  Touissaint 
and  of  his  family,  and  their  transporta^ioi^ia 
a  frigate  to  the  coast  of  France.  Ghri^itopbe 
and  Dessalinea  alarmed,  and  irritated  by 
the  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  outrage, 
effected  a  precipitate  escape ;  the  n^^oes 
complaining  that  they  had  been  betrayed 
and  deceived,  were  once  more  exasperated 
to  revolt.  The  climate,  to  use  the  language 
of  Christophe^  *'  came  to  the  assistance  of 
these  avengers  of  tyranny  and  falsehood." 
Leclerc  himself  fell  a  victim  to  its  incle- 
mency, seven  generals  of  division  were 
among  the  dead  ;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, one  third  of  the  original  army  had 
perished  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  or 
lingered  in  the  hospitals. 

The  internal  measures  of  Buonaparte 
were  designed  to  preserve  domestic  tran* 
quillity,  and  to  attach  individuals  ofdiA 
ferent  persuasions  to  his  government.  The 
anarchists  as  the  only  effectual  .means  of 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  had  endea« 
vored  to  destroy  all  religious  faith  and 
had  failed  in  the  attempt.  Buonaparte,  on 
the  contrary,  perceiving  the  attachment  <rf 
the  French  nation  to  (he  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  determined  to  re-establish  the 
Roman  church.  A  convention  was  enter- 
ed  into  between  tlie  French  republic  and 
Pius  VIL  in  which  among  other  articles 
it  was  stipulated,  that  the  nomination  of 
^11  vacant  sees  should  be  in  the  first  consul, 
and  that  of  parish  priests  in  the  bishops. 
That  he  mi^ht  not  however  irritate  the 
profestants  ;by  this  predilection  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  be  c^av^  them,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  a  periect  (oleratjbn. 
.  His  popularity  was  confirmed  and  extend- 
ed by  the  signature  of  tlie  definitive  treaty 
of  peace .  between  France  and  Bnglaod. 
7'he  plenipolentiarie&  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  repaired  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1801,  to  Amiens,  for  the  final  adjust? 
ment  of  the  treaty.  Some  difficulty  aro^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  articles,  which  related 
to  the  retention  of  Trinidad  and'  Ceylou 
by  Great  Britain,  and  tqjlhe  future  disposal 
of  the  island  of  Malta. .  These  obstacles 
being  at.  length   overco^ie,  th^  following 
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4e0h\t\¥t  tteaty  was  sigoed  on  the  25tli  of 
jMnrcb,  J802,  by  lord  Gorawaliis,  on  the 
mf^  o£  Hs  Britaoaic  majesty,  by  Joseph 
J3uoiia(>arte  on  that  of  France,  by  the 
fih^vfUier  Azara  for  the  king  of  Spain,  a:nd 
by  Mynheer  Sebiimfielpenaiok  for  the  Ba- 
4aviAP  republic. 

DEFINITIVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE 

Between  tbe  French  republic^  bis  'majesty 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Indies,  and 
the  Batatian  republic,  on  the  one  part ; 
and  his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  ^Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 

■     4ia  the  oth^  part. 

The  first  consul  of  the  French  repubUc^ 
IQ  the  name  of  the  French  people,  and  his 
.majesty  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom 
4>f  Qreat  .Britain  and  Ireland,  beiqg  equally 
animated  with  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  calaidkies  of  war^  have  laid  the  fpunda- 
tion  of  peace,  by  the  preliminary  articles 
:*which  twere  signed  tn  M>odon  the  9th  Yen- 
'4emiaire,  tenth  year  (1st  of  October,  1801.) 

And  as  by  the  l&th  article  of  the  pre- 
Jioainaries  it  haabeen  agreed  on, ''  That  p|e- 
xiipotentiarres  should  be  named  on  the  part 
of  each  government,  who  should  repair 
to  AmienSi  and  *there  proceed  to  arrange 
a  definitive  treaty,  in  concert  with  tbe  allies 
of  the  contracting. powers  :"  The  first  con* 
sui  of  the  French  republic,  in  the  name  of 
the  Frefich  people,  has  named  as  pleni- 
potentiary, the  citizen  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
counsellor  of  state.  His  majesty  the  king 
of  tbe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  has  named  the  marquis  Corq- 
^uralJis^  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of 
the  garter,  one  of  his  majesty's  privy^council, 
general  in  his  majesty's  army,  &c.  His  gia^ 
Jesty  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indes  and  the 
•government  of  the  Batavian  republic,  h^ve 
.appqiuted  the  following  plenipotentiaries^ 
viz.  his  catholic  ms^esty  has  named  Don 
^Joseph  Nicolas  d'Azara,  his  counsellor  of 
(State,  grand-cross  of  the^  order  of  Charles 
^11.  ambassador  extraordinary  of  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  French  republic,  &c.  And 
the  government  of  the  Batavian  republic 
)Mia  named  Roger  Jean  Schimro^Ipennick 


its  ambassador  ext:r9iordMia:ry  to  the  French 
republic,  &c — 'Which  said  plenipoten- 
tiaries having  duly  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  powers,  which  ar^ 
transcribed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
treaty,  have  agreed  upon  tho  following  ar- 
ticles : 

.  ArticKI*  There  shall  be  peace,  IViiendr 
ahip,  rand  good  understanding  between  thf 
Fr^ch  republip^  bis  majesty  the  king  of 
Spain»  his  heirs  a^d  succes^or^,  and  thf 
Bataviab.republip  on  Jtb^  ope  p^rt^  aqd  bi|i 
majesty  the  king  of  tbe^Unitei)  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his  heirs  ao4 
successors,  on  the  other  p^rt.  The  con^ 
tvacting  parties  shall  use  their  utpiost 
efforts  to  preserve  a  perfect  liarmony  bor 
Iween  their  respective  countries^  M^ithout 
permitting  any  act  of  hostility  whatever^ 
by  seia  or  by  land,  forany  cajuse,  or  under 
any  pretext.  They  shall  c^rpfuUy  a^oi^ 
every  thing  which  might  for,  tbe  future 
disturb  the  happy  union  now  re^eatahlislir 
ed  between  them,  and  ^h^ll  not  give  any 
succour  or  protection,  directly  or  indir^ctly^ 
to  those  who  w;ould  wish  to  injure  any.oi^ 
xifthem* 

IL  All  the  prisoners  made  pn.  oq^ 
side  and  the  other,  as  well  by  land  mf 
by  sesy  and  »the  hostages  carried  off  qr 
delivered  up  during  .the  war,  and  up 
to  the  present  day,  .shall  be  restored 
vvithout  ransop,  in  six  weeks  at  the  latesj^ 
to  be  reckoned  f];om'lhe  dpy  when  the  ra- 
tifications^ of  the .  present  treaty  are  ex- 
ckuainged,  and  on  paying  the  debts  whicj^ 
they]  shall  have  contracted  during  thei^- 
captivity.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  respef^tively  discharge  the  advances^ 
which  shall  baye  been  made  by  any  of  the 
.QOnjtirs^ptiog  parties  for  the  support  an^ 
.maint^ance  of  prisoners  in  the  countries, 
wherQ .  they  have  been  detained.  There 
shajU  be  appointed  by  mutual  consent  for 
this  purpose  a  commission,  specially  em* 
powered  to  ascertain  and  determine  the 
compensation,  which  may  be  due  to  any 
one  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  time 
and  the  place  shall  likewise  be  fixed  by 
mutual  consent  for  the  meeting  of  the 
commissioners,    who  shall    be   entrusted 
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ivith  the  executioB  of  this  erticie,  and  ivho 
shall  take  into  accoaiit,  the  expenses  in* 
curred  on  account  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
respective  nations,  who  before  being  taken 
'Were  in  the  pay,  and  at  the  disposal  of  one 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

III.  His  Britannic  majesty  restores  to 
the  French  republic  and  its  allies,  viz.  his 
catholic  majesty  and  the  BataVian  republic, 
all  the  possessions  and  colonies  which 
respectively  belonged  to  them,  and  which 
have  been  either  occupied  or  conquered 
by  the  British  forces  during  the  course  of 
the  present  war,  with  the  exception  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  of  the  l>utch  pos« 
sessions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

IV,  His  catholic  majesty  cedes  and 
^arantees  in  full  property  and  sovereignty 
the  island  of  Trinidad  to  his  Britannic  msr 


jestjr. 


\  The  Batavian  republic  cedes  and 
guaitintees  in  full  property  and  sovereignty 
to  his  Britannic  majesty  all  the  posses- 
sions and  establi^shments  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  which  previous  to  tlte  war  betohg- 
ed  to  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
or  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

VI.  The  port  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
remaini  to  the  Batavian  republic  in  full 
tovereignty,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did 
previom  to  the  war.  The  ships  of  every 
kmd,  belonging  to  the  ether  contractin|^ 
parties,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  said 
port,  and  there  to  purchase  what  provisions 
tfaev  may  stand  ii^  need  of,  as  heretofore, 
without  being  liable  to  pay  any  other 
imposts  than  such  as  the  Batavian  republic 
compels  the  ships  of  its  own  nation  to  pay. 

Yll.  The  territories  and  possesslona  of 
her  most  faithful  majesly  are  maintained 
in  their  integrity,  surh  as  they  were  an- 
tecedent to  the  war.  However,  the  bomida- 
ries  of  French  and  Por^nguese  Gutana  are 
fixed  by  the  river  Arawari,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  ocean  above  Cape  N«»rth, 
near  the  islands  Nuovo  and  Penetentia, 
about  a  degree  and  a  third  of  north  latitude. 
These  boundaries  shall  run  ahmg  the  river 
Arawari,  from  its  mouth  the  most  distant 
from  Cape  North  to  its  source,  aiKl  after- 
wards  on  a  right  liiH»,  drawn  from  that 
source,  to    the  Hio-Brauto   towards  the 


West.  In  Gonseqaenoe,  the  Norflief» 
bank  of  the  river  Arawari,  from  its  distant 
mouth  to  its  source,  and  the  territories  that 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  the  boiindaries 
laid  down  as  abovie,  shall  belong  in  full 
sovereignty  to  the  French  republic.  The 
southern  bank  of  the  said  river,  Arom  the 
same  mouth,  and  all  the  territories  to  the 
south  of  the  said  line,  shall  belong  to  her 
most  faithful  majesty.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  Arawari*  along  the  wh^e  of  its 
course,  shall  be  common  to  both  nations. 
The  arrangements  which  have  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Linbon,  reBf>ecting  the  settlement  of  their 
boundaries  in  Europe,  shall  nevertheless 
be  adhered  to,  conformably  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Badajos. 

VIII.  The  territories,  possessicms,  anA 
rights  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  are  maintain- 
ed  in  their  integrity  as  they  were  before  the 
war. 

IX.  The  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  it 
recognised. 

X.  The  islands  of  Matta,  Goan,  and 
Comino,  shall  be  restored  to  the  order  of 
8t.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  held  on  the 
same  conditions  on  which  it  possesned  them 
before  the  war,  and  under  the  fetlowiag 
stipulations : 

1.  The  knights  of  the  order,  whose 
tongues  shall  continue  to  eubsfst,  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratiAcations  of  the  present 
treaty,  are  invited  to  return  to  Malta,  aa 
soon  as  the  exchange  shall  have  taken 
place.  They  will  there  fbrm  a. general 
chapter,  and  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
grandnnaster,  chosen  from  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  nations  which  preserve  their 
tongues,  unless  that  electien  has  been 
already  made  since  the  exchange  of  the 
preliminaries.  It  is  understo«»d,  that  aa 
election  made  subiieqtient  to  chat  epoirh 
shall  alone  be  eonKiflereil  valid,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  cither  that  may  have  taken 
place  at  any  period  prior  to  that  epo<  h. 

8.  The  goveruments  of  the  French 
republic  and  of  Great  Britain,  deMiring  to 
place  the  order  and  isia  d  of  Maha  in  a 
state  of  entire  iudepeudence  with  rei>$pect  to 
them,  agri^  that  there  shall  m>t  lie  in  Aitnre 
either  a  French  or  English  Wngue;  and  that 
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pa  iodif  idua1  bdtongi[ij( 'to  either  the  one  of 
other  of  these  powers  t^all  be  adoiitted  ii>to 
the  order. 

3.  There  shall  b^  established  a  Maltese 
tongue,  which  shaill  be  supported  by  the 
territorial  refennes^  and  comuoercial  duties 
of  the  island.  This  tongue  shall  have  its 
peculiar  dignitiea,  an  establishment,  and 
an  hotel  Proofs  of  nobility  nhall  not  be 
necessary  for  the  admission  of.  knights  of 
this  tongue ;  and  they  shall>  moreover,  be 
admissible  to  all  offices,  and  shall  enjoy  all 
privileges  in  th'e  same  manner  as  the 
knights  of  the  other  tongues.  At  least  half 
of  the  municipal,  administrative,  civiL  judi- 
cial, and  other  emptoymentsdepending on  the 
government,  shall  be  filled  by  inhabitants 
of  the  isles  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comii|0« 

4.  The  forces  of  his  Britannic  mi^ty 
shall  evacuate  the  island  and  its  depen* 
denciea,  withia  three  months  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  or  sooner 
if.pos8U>le«  At  that  epoch  it  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  order  in  its  present  state, 
provided  the  grand-master,  or  commis* 
sariee,  fully  authorised  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  order,  shall  be  in  the  island 
ta  take  possessira,  and  that  the  force 
which  is  to  be  provided  by  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  as  it  is  hereafter  stipulated^  shall 
have  arrived  there. 

5.  One  half  of  the  garrison,  at  least, 
shall  be  always  composed  of  native  Maltese; 
for  the  remainder,  the  order  may  levy  re- 
cruits in  those  countries  only,  where 
tongues  continue  to  be  retained.  The 
Maltese  troops  shall  have  Maltese  officers. 
The  nomination  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  that  of  the  of* 
ficers,  shall  pertain  ito  the  grand-master^ 
and  this  right  he  cannot  resign  even  tem* 
porarily,  except  in  favor  of  a  knight  and  in 
concorrence  with  the  advice  of  the  council 
«f  the  order. 

6.  The  independence  of  the  isles  of  Malta, 
Gozo,  and  Comino,  as  well  as  the  present 
arrangement,   shall  be  placed    under  the 

Erotection  and  guarantee  of  France,  Great 
iritain,  Anstna,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 

7.  The  neutratlity  of  the  order,  and  of  the 
island  of  Malta,  with  its  dependencies,  is 
proclaimed.  . 


8.  The  ports  of  Malta  shall  be  opened 
to  the  commerce  and  the  navigation  of  all 
nations,  who  shall  there  pay  equal  and 
moderate  duties  :  these  dnties  shall  be  ap« 
plied  to  tbeatipport  of  the  Maltese  tongue* 
ds  specified  in  paragraph  3^  to  that  of  tlie 
civil  and  military  establishments  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  general  Jjazaretf 
open  to  all  flags. 

9.  The  states  of  Barbary  are  excepted 
from  the  conditions  of  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs,  until  by  means  of  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  procured  by  the  contracting 
parties,  the  system  of  hostilities,  which  sub- 
sists between  the  states  of  Barbary,  and 
the  order  of  St.  Joho^  or  the  powers  pos* 
aessing  toi^ues,  or^concurring  in  the  com« 
position  of  the  order,  shall  have  ceased. 

10.  The  order  shall  be  governed,  both, 
with  respect  to  spiritual  and  temporal  af- 
fairs, by  the  same  statutes,  which  were  in 
force  when  the  knights  left  the  isle,  exceiit 
in  as  far  as  they,- are  abrogated  by  tne 
present  treaty. 

11.  The  regulations  contained  ip  the 
paragraph,  3j  5,  7,  8,  and  10»  shall  be  con- 
verted into  hiws  and  perpetual  statutes  of 
the  order,  in  the  customary  manner ;  and 
the  grand-master,  or,  if  he  shall  not  be  in 
the  island  at  the  time  of  its  restoration  to 
the  order^  his  representive,  as  well  as  his 
successors,  shall  be  bound  to  take  an  oath 
for  the  punctual  observance  of  them. 

12.  His  Sicilian  majesty  shall  be  invited 
to  furnish  2000,  men,  natives  of  his  states,, 
to  garrison  the  different  fortresses  of  the 
said  islands.  That  force  shall  remain  one 
year,  to  bear  date  from  their  restitution  to 
the  knights;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  term  the  order  should  not  have  raised 
a  force  sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
guaranteeing  powers,  to  garrison  the  island 
and  its  dependencies,  such  as  is  specified  in 
paragraph  5,  the  Neapolitan  troops  shall  con« 
tinue  there  until,  they  shall  be  replaced 
by  another  force  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
said  powers. 

1 3.  The  different  powers  designated  in  the 
6th  paragraph,  viz.  France,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  shall  be 
invited  to  accede  to  the  present  stipulations. 

XI   The  French  trQops  shall  evacuate 
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the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Roman 
states.  The  English  forces  shall  also 
eyacnate  Porto-Perrajo,  and  generally  all 
the  ports  and  islands,  which  they  occupy 
in  the  Me<iiterranean»  or  the  Adriatic. 

XIL  The  evacuations^  cessions,  and 
restitutions,  stipulated  by  the  present  treaty, 
shall  be  executed  in  Europe  within  a 
rnonth  ;  on  the  continent  and  seas  of 
America  and  Africa  in  three  months  ;  on 
the  continent  and  seas  of  Asia  within  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
definitive  treaty,  except  in  case  of  special 
reservation. 

XIII.  In  all  cases  of  restitution  agreed 
upon  by  the  present  treaty,  the  fortifications 
shall  be  restored  in  the  condition  they 
were  in  at  the  time  of  signing  the  prelimi* 
naries  ;""  and  all  the  works,  which  shall 
have  been  constructed  since  their  occupa- 
tion, shall  remain  untouched. 

It  is  agreed  besides,  that  in  all  the  sti- 
pulated cases  of  rensions,  there  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever 
rank  or  nation,  a  term  of  three  years, 
rtekoriing  from  the  notification  of  the 
present  treaty^  to  dispose  of  all  their  pro- 
perty and  effects,  whether  acquired  or  pos- 
sessed by  them  before,  or  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  war  ;  during  which 
term  of  tliree  years  they  shall  have  free 
-and  entire  liberty  to  exercise  their  religion, 
4ind  to  enjoy  their  fortunes.  The  same 
privileges  are  granted  in  the  restored  coun- 
tries to  all  persons,  whether  inhabitants 
or  not,  who  shall  have  formed  any  es- 
tablishments there,  during  the  time  that 
these  countries  were  in  the  possession  of 
Oreat  Britain. 

As  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Countries 
restored  or  ceded,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that 
no  person  shall  under  any  pretence  be 
prosecuted,  disturbed,  or  molested,  either 
m  person  or  property,  on  account  of  his 
political  conduct  or  opinion,  or  for  his 
attachment  tp  any  of  the  contracting  parties, 
or  on  any  account  whatever,  except'  for 
debts  cohtrarted  with  individuals,  or  for 
actn  subsequent  to  t1  e  present  treaty. 

XIV.  All  the  sequestrations  laid  on 
either  side  on  funds,  revenues,  and  cTt*dtt«, 
of  what  nature  soever  they  may   be,   be- 


longing to  any  of  tbe  oontractiug  poweni, 
or  to  their  citizens  and  subjects,  shall  be 
taken  off  immediately  after  the  signalore 
of  this  definitive  treaty.  The  deci»oD  of 
all  claims  among  the  individuals  of  the 
respective  nations,  for  debts,  property, 
eflects,  or  claims,  of  any  nature  whatsoever, 
which  should,  accordiDgto  received  usage, 
and  the  law  of  nations,  be  preferred  at  the 
epoch  of  the  peace,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  competent  tribunals,  and  in  those  cases 
speedy  and  complete  justice  shall  be  done 
in  the  countries,  wherein  those  claiois  shall 
be  respectively  preferred. 

XV.  The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland, and  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  they  were  before 
the  war. — The  French  fishermen  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ialands 
of  St  Pit^rre  and  Miquelon,  shall  have 
liiierty  to  cut  such  wood  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  them  in  the  bays  of  Fortune  and 
Despair,  durhig  one  year,  reckoniiig  from 
the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 

XVI.  To  prevent  all  ground  of  com- 
plaint and  dispute,  w  hich  might  arise  on 
account  of  captifres,  that  may  have  been 
made  at  sea  subsequent  to  the  signing  of 
the  preliminaries,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed, 
that  the  ships  and  property,  which  may 
have  been  taken  in  the  Channel,  and  in 
the  North  seas,  after  a  space  of  twelve 
days,  reckoning  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  preliminary  articles,  shall 
be  restored  on  both  sides ;  that  tbe  term 
shall  be  one  month  from  the  Channel  and 
the  North  sea,  as  far  as  the  Canary  i:$lands 
inclusively,  as  well  in  the  ocean  as  in  ihe 
Mediterranean  ;  two  ntonihs  from  iheCa* 
nary  islands  to  the  equator  ;  and^  finally, 
five  months  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
^orld,  witliout  any  turther  exception,,  or 
diNtinction  of  time  or  pi  ice. 

XVII.  The  ainbaKKadors,  ministers,. and- 
agents' of  the  contraering  powers,  sliaH 
enjoy  respertivelj.  in  ihe  niates  of  the  ^aid 
powers,  the  same-  rank,  pi^ivilege^,  pre- 
rogatives, and  intUMuiitiej},  Wihurh  were  enr 
joyed  before- the  war  by  agenls.af  tlie»ame 
elfisH 

XVIII.  The  brauch  of  the   house    of 


Nassau  which,  wm  published  ia  the  d'^ 
tmatf  republic  of  the  UniM  Provioce^,  iioir 
the  Batavis^n  republic,  having  experienced 
doiue  losses  both  iu  private  property  and 
in  consequeucei  of  tlie  chaoge  of  constitu- 
tion adopted  in  that  country,  there  ^ball 
be  obtaiue4  tor  them  a  suitable  coivpensa* 
tiou  for  the  said  losses. 

XIX.  The^present  definitire  treaty  of 
peace  is  declared  common  to  the  Sublime 
Ottoman  Porte,  the  ally  of  his  Britannic 
majesty;  and  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  be 
invited  to  transmit  its  act  of  accession  as 
soon  as  possible. 

XX.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  contracting 
parties,  upon  requisitions  made  by  them 
respectively,  or  by  their  ministers,  or  officers 
duty  authorise^]  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
bound  to  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  ac« 
?used  of  murder,  forgery,  or  fraudulent 
bankruptcy,  committed  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion oi  tlie  requiring  party,  provided  that 
this  shall  only  be  done  in  cases,  in  which 
the  evidence  of  the  crime  shall  be  such, 
that  the  laws  of  the  place  in  which  the  ac- 
cused person  shall  be  discovered,  would 
liave  authorised  the  detaining  and  bringing 
him  to  trial,  had  the  offence  been  committed 
there.  The  expenses  of  the  arrest,  and 
carrying  him  back  for  trial,  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  party  making  the  requisition  ; 
but  this  article  has  no  sort  of  reference  to 
crimes  of  murder,  foi^ery,  *  or  fraudulent 
bankruptcy  committed  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  definitive  treaty. 

XXI.  The  contracting  parties  promise  to 
observe  sincerely  and  faithfully  all  the 
articles  contained  in  the  present  treaty,  and 
will  not  suffer  any  sort  of  contravention 
direct  or  indirect  to  be  made  to  it  by  their 
respective  citizens,  or  subjects;  and  the 
contracting  parties  guarantee,  generally 
and  reciprocally  ail  the  stipulations  of  the 
present  treaty. 

XXII:  The  present  treaty  shall  be  rati- 
fied by  the  couti^ctiug  parties  within  the 
apace  of  thirty  days,  or  sooner,  If  possible, 
an  J  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in 
due  form,  at  Paris. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we,  the  under- 
signed plenipotentiaries,  h^ve  signed  with 
•ur  hands,  and  in  virtue  of  our  respective 


full  powersi  th^  pmBWt  deioitiMtrMlf, 
causing  it  to  be  sealed  with  our  respective 
Mais. 

Done  at  Aipiens^  the  4th  Germinal,  io 
the  year  10.   March  24,  1802. 

J.  BUONAPAHTE.     ComNWAUiiS. 
AzAUJk.     SciillfBf£I.FBNNICft« 

Such  was  the  result  often  campaigns, 
the  most  destructive,  the  most  eventful,  and 
the  most  important  in  their  consequences, 
of  any  that  history  had  recorded.  During 
their  progress,  so  entire  a  revolation  had 
taken  place  in  France,  that  not  a  wreck 
was  left  of  the  old  svstem  as  a  memorial  of 
its  existence.  Lewis  XVl.  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  original  steub  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  were  brought  to  thC'  scaffold,  or 
driven  into  e^ile;  and  the  republic  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  antient  monarchy, 
accomplished  amidst  scenes  of  turbulences- 
bloodshed,  and  distress,  what  Lewis  XIV. 
had  attempted  in  vain,  the  conquest  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  It  made  the  Rhine 
the  boundary  of  its  dominions  towards 
Germany,  and  the  Alps  towards  Italv.  In 
the  course  of  the  war  the  house  of  Austria 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  territories, 
and  still  more  of  its  weight  in  the  scale 
of  Europe;  the  Prussian  monarch  lost 
his  reputation ;  the  Dutch  and  Swiss 
republics,  though  indulged  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  independent  states,  wer6  ren- 
dered  absolutely  dependent  upon  France; 
the  pontiff  was  suffered  to  slumber  in 
the  papal  chair  as  long  as  he  should  be 
content  with  the. mode  of  existence  which 
was  assigned  him  ;  the  Italian  states  were 
entirely  new  modelled,  and  subjected  to 
the  power  of  the  first  consul;  aud^  the* 
king  of  Sardinia  and  the  remaining  sove 
reigns  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  could 
only  be  regarded  as  captive  monarchs, 
gracing  the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  con- 
queror. 

Far  different  was  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  close  of  the  contest  la 
all  that  ^  was  essential  ti>  dignity  of  cha^- 
racter,  her  conduct  claimed  a  distinguished 
pre-eminence.  She  had  it  is  true  made  a 
full  trial  of  her  resources,  ami  had  strain- 
ed the  sinews  of  puUic  credit,  but  sbe  had 
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j^rMenred  the  faanor  of  the  British 
crf»wii  vnsullaed.  If  she  was  dis- 
fi|^ar^  with  '  woandi ,  and  braises  id  the 
combat,  they  were  all  in  front :  if  her 
shield  was  battered  it  was  yet  resplendent : 
ImUminatiifulget  honoribus.  While  other 
states  were  croachin^  before  a  foreign  op- 
pressor, she  still  maintained  her  proper 


station  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  apd 
braved  his  utmost  efforts  to  subdue  her 
spirit  Hoe  iltnd  e$t  prmcipue  in  cogni- 
Hone  rernm^  snlubre  ae  frugiferum^  onmi$ 
te  tsfempK  doemmenta  Uuatri  porita  monu- 
metUo  iniueri  ;  inde  Itftt,  tu^qme  reijmbliea 
quod  imitere  capias  ;  inde  jcedmmmcepfa^ 
fieedum  exitu  quod  vitte. 


J 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 


Di9€Ui$iim$  m  ParliametU  rejecting  tk4  Definitive  Treaty— Execution  of  Gavemar 
Wall^^Diiputee  between  the  Courts  of  France  and  Austria'-^Subjugation  of  Sunt* 
zerland-'^lmi$u9Mter$tanding  between  the  EngUsh  and  French  Govemmenta-'^Scur'^ 
rility  of  the  EngKsh  Journalists — Trial  of  Peltier^— Charges  against  the  Character 
of  Buonaparte-^  Death  of  Captain  Wright — Disputes  respecting  Malta — Message 
ofthe  King  iff  England  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament— Triat  and  Essecution  of  Colonel 
Despard. 


rVlHE  definitive  treaty  was  only  opposed 
I  by  a  very  small  part  of  either  bouse. 
lorrWiDdbani  endeavored  to  prove  its  weak- 
ness, fallacy,  and  insecurity,  and  to  rouse  the 
zeal  of  the  country  against  the  insatiate  eager- 
ness of  Gallic  ambition,  and  the  resUess 
spirit  of  Jacobinical  machination.  In  dis« 
cussing  the  terms  to  which  we  had  agreed, 
be  contended  that  we  had  placed  Malta  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  that  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  in  fact  at  their  disposal, 
that  from  this  settlen^ent  and  Cochin, 
they  might  make  hostile  preparations 
against  British  India,  and  that  we  had 
suffered  them  to  trick  us  in  that  part  of 
the  negotiation  which  concerned  Portugal.' 
He  blamed  the  ministers  for  the  non-revival 
of  former  treaties,  as  tbe  omission  might 
affect,  our  interests  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
and  even  shake  the  foundation  of  our 
power  in  India.  He  also  complained  of 
their  acquiescence  in  the  cession  of 
Louisiana^  to  the  French,  who^  by  this  ad- 
Taniage  might  obtain  the  command  .of 
North  America^  while  that  of  South  Ame- 
rica would  be  in  a  great  measure  secured 
to  them  by  the  medium  of  the  river  of 
Amazons.  In  treating  of  the  war  he 
lamented  that  it  had  been  pursued  merely 
as  a  common  war,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
carried  on  with  that  ajctraordinary  spirit, 


which  alone  could  prevent  the  mjschievdus 
extension  of  Jacobinical  principles.  Our 
exertions,  be  thought,  had .  by  no  means 
been  equal  to  our  resources;  and  we  cei^ 
tainly  had  not  been  successful  in  repelling 
the  danger  which  we  sought  to  avert.  We 
had  suffered  the  French  to  acquire  as 
great  a  degree  of  power  in  ten  years,  as 
the  Romans  had  obtained  in  several  cetim 
turies.  While  we  were  menaced  by  tbeic 
ambition,  we  ought  to  be  extremely  vigilant 
and  alert ;  and  he  would  ther^ore  move 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  promising  to 
keep  inviolate  the  public  feith,  but  hinting 
a  disapprobation  of  some  of  the  engages 
ments  into  which  he  had  entered,  and  re- 
questing him  to  take  measures,  both  by 
negotiation,  and  by  ample  establishments; 
naval,  and  militarjr,  for  Mbviatingtbe  danger 
that  might  arise  from  such  stipulations,  or 
from  other  circumstances  in  the  posture  of 
affairs.  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  sensible 
of  the  enormous  aggrandisement  of  the 
French  .republic,  but  did  not  deem  that  a 
sufficient  reason  for  an  indefinite  continu- 
ance of  the  war.  He  was  sutprised  at  the 
apprehensions  entertained  by  Mr.  Wind* 
ham  of  the  influence  of  France  in  North 
and  South  America,  as  it  appeared  to  hhtt 
to  be  very  inconsiderable.  Helmaintained 
thai  the  treaty  amply  provided  by  a  strong 
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guarantee  for  th^  independence  of  Malta, 
that  while  we  had  a  powerful  army  we  had 
no  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  iway  which 
the  French  might  obtain  at  the  Cape  ;  that 
although  we  had  resigned  many  of  our 
conquests,  we  had  insisted  on  retaining 
two  of  the  most  important  naval  stations 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and  that 
the  ministers  had  in  all  the  proceedings, 
cbnsulted  the  honor  and  security  of  the 
nation,  as  strenuously  as  any  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  peace  could  expect  upon 
an  nnpartia)  review  of  the  state  of  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  negotiation.  Mr.  Don- 
gas highly  di^tipprcfved  the  cession  ef 
Malta  and  the  Cape,  yet  refused  to  concur 
in  a  vote  of  censure.  Mr.  Addiugton  a!* 
lo^ed  that  the  treaty  was  not  such  as  the 
people  could  receive  with  extravagant  joy 
or  exultation,  but  he  did  not  think  it  dis- 
honorable. He  had  endeavored  to  procure 
the  best  terms,  and  in  agreeing  to  tho€»e 
which  were  now  concluded,  be  had  yielded 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence.  Mr.  Sheridan 
imputed  greater  bfame  to  those  ministers 
who  Tiad  reduced  fhe  country  to  a  state 
trhich  rendered  such  a  peace  necessary, 
Itmn  to  those  who  had  concluded  the  treaty. 
OnTy  20  members  voted  for  the  address 
jpfoposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  while  376 
^vfi  their  suffrages  against  it.  An  amend* 
meni-  moved  by    lord    Hawkesbury,    ex- 

Sressing  an  approbation  of  the  treaty,  was 
len  adopted.  A  debate  of  the  satne  kind 
occurred  in  the  hoaseof  peers,  on  the  mo* 
fion  of  lord  Grcnvifle,  for  an  address  of 
igQ2  dissatisfaction.  The  dnke  of  York 
having  snggested  such  an  anrrend- 
ment  as  coincided  with  the  views  of  the 
ministry,  a  majority  of  106  voted  in  favor  of 
the  peace. 

Some  alarm  was  excited  during  the 
session,  by  a  mutiny  which  arose  in  the 
bay  of  Ban  try,  from  the  reluctance  among 
tnany  of  the  seamen  of  the  Temeraire  t6 
serve  in  the  West  Indies.  Twenty  of  the 
offenders  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  at 
Portsmouth,  and  eleven  were  subjected  to 
capital  punishment.  About  the  same  time, 
the  impartiality  of  our  criminal  law  was 
evinced  in  the  condemnation  of  lieutenaot^ 
colonel    Wall,    who,    while    he  a<ted   M 


govrmor  of  Gore^,  had-  occasioned,  by 
cruel  flagellation,  the  de^th  of  a  Serjeant. 
Neither  the  atatftm  %fkit\\  he  then  filled, 
nor  thift  length  of  rime,  nfheteen  years  and 
a  half,  between  the  murder  and  the  trial, 
rescued  him  from  the  strict  execution  of 
his  sentence,  which  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  violent  and  outrageous  demon* 
strations  of  ferocious  joy  among  a  brutal 
populace. 

While  the  treaties  concluded  with  various 

£  towers  consolidated  the  stability  of  the 
•'rrnch  govemmewt  abrc^ad,  the  creatioa 
of  a  legion  of  honor,  atrd  Bnonaparte*s 
self-exaltation  to  the  pMsidenrcy  of  the 
Italian  republic  added  to  brs  security  at 
home.  During  this  year,  Charles  ^manBel, 
of  Sardinia,  wearied  by"  the  Domioal  pos- 
session of  the  sovereign  power,  volQUftwily 
abdicated  his  throne  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Victor  Emanuel ;  the  duke  of  Aoust  then 
retired  \n  voluntary  banishnMnt  to  the 
Moful  of  Sardifrisi :  Piedmont  and  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  were  added  as  integral 
de|>^rtment8  of  France.  The  onee  mag- 
nificent city  of  Genoa,  and  all  rta  territory 
ander  the  name  of  the  Ligorran  republic, 
became  Freiich  provinces'  iw  every  thing 
but  the  namee,  though  fhe  govertmiafrt  was 
vested  in  a  doge,  whose  ftmctiona  were  te 
endure  six  years,  and  a  senate  of  thirty 
members,  one^third  of  them  to  be  changed 
every  three  years.*  Eten  in  this  little 
establiahmeat  a  naval  force  was  nel  over- 
looked: Genoa  was  bound  to  aapport 
ten  ships  of  74  gun»,  two  frigates,  and  four 
corvettes.  Bat,  though  Russia  and  Turkey 
had  been  fortnnate  emnigh  to  obtain  treaties 
with  the  head  of  fhe  FremHlr  government; 
with  England  *he  was  too  wary  to  be  gar- 
prised  into  any  measure  of  this  natare  :  ia 
rain  did  the  minisfer  and  the  merchants 
flatter  themselves  \^\th  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mercial tre?rty  with  France.  To  ear 
pressing  solioitatiorts  on  this  subject,  and 
our  airxiety  for  .a  conmiercial  eonnecfion, 
the  cry  on  their  part  was,  relative  to  Eng- 
land, **The  treaty  of  Amiens  !  and  nothing 
bht  the  treaty  of  Amieas  T  Aboirt  this 
time  also,  a   efccree,   prohibiting  the  im-^ 

K>rtatrOn  of  British  nmnniactures  on  the 
ft:  bank  of  the  Rhine,  soon  put  th#  foatler 


beyond  all  dotibt  This  and  several  other 
measufefir,  th^e  first  consul  afdopted',  merely 
ta.eiiiplo)r  andeiDCftetbe  industry  of  his  own 
subjects;  Sfid  the  English  newspapers, 
on  this  account^  became  so  coarse  and 
personal  in  their  abuse,,  that,  on  the  20th 
of  An^st,  1802,  tbdr  circulation  was  pro« 
hibiredin  France.  In  the  mean  time  Boo* 
naparte,  after  obtaining  an  additional  ten 
years  to  his  consulship,  proceeded  to  se* 
€fnre  his  election  as  first  Consul  of  France 
for'  life.  The  senates  next  enabled  him 
to  appoint  his  successor.  It  can  scarcely 
be  aonbted  that  he  then  entertained  the 
design  of  becoming  an  emperor^  and  that 
these  steps  wen^  adopted  as  measures 
preparatory  to  that  important  end.  When 
made  consul  for  life,  (with  what  propridy 
bis  ^subsequent  actions  will  best  declare,) 
be  obscurely  hinted  at  something  like  a 
divine  right  to  that  station,  and  ol^erved, 
that  ^*  he  was  called  by  Him  from  whom 
%11  things  emanate  to  restore  upon  earth 
JMtice,  order,  and  equality.* 

The  daily  extension  of  Buonaparte's 
power,  gave  very  serious  uneasiness  to  the 
euftperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  to  the 
£ogltsb;  so  much  so,  that  the  imperial 
cabinet,  though  bound  by  tbe  treaty  of 
XanevtHe,  to  admit  the  German  indemnities 
Md  tbeseeolarization  of  several  of  the  eccle- 
siastical sovereignties,  was  extremely  averse 
to  the  prosecution  of  this  tingrateful  busi- 
ness. The  court  of  Vienna  even  remon- 
strated against  the  recent  proceeding  of 
the  tirsrt  consul,  in  annexing  €be  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Placenza  to  the  French  re- 
public. It  appeared,  that  by  the  treaty 
€xf '  Aix  la-Ohapelle,  1748,  th6  house  jit 
Austria  claimed  tbe  succession  to  these 
sovereignties  in  case  of  tbe  fail  are  of  issue 
fe  the  present  reigning  branch.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  time  to  revive  old  claims, 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  emperor  to  enter 
upon  the  German  indemnities,  probably 
nrged  Buonaparte  to  hasten  them.  The 
French  treaty  with  Russia,  it  soon  ap-* 
peared,  referred  to  tbe  business  that  was 
to  be  opened  at  Ratisbon.  The  emperor 
of  Rnssia  was  called  in  as  one  of  its  guaran- 
tees. It  was  in  some  d^ee  an  unhappy 
preeedent,  because  it  wm  opon  the  gromui 


of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  guarantee,  that  ' 
he  afterwards  interfered,  toget>ier  with  the 
king  of  Sweden,  to  preserve  the  Germanic 
constitution.  In  a  ma;tter  where  so  many 
jarring  interests  were  implicated,  where 
states  and  pfiucipalities  were  to  be  again 
portioned  bot,  where  the  leSser  powers  . 
were  to  be  sacrificed  as  remunerations  to 
the  greater,  it  was  not  strange  that  the 
proceedings  should  be  rathertardy.  Nothing 
was  effectually  done  till  the  17th  of  July; 
when  the  emperor  of  Germany  transmitted 
a  rescript  to  tlie  diet  of  Rattsbon,  statin(^ 
that  he  had  not  ceased  to  occupy  his^  aU 
tentidn  with  the  means  of  terminatitig  the 
important  business  of  the  peace';  but  thaA 
he  found  the  principal  parties  had  applicltl 
in  the  mean  time  to  Russia  and  Prance, 
and  solicited  the  mediation  of  these  powers 
in  order  to  obtain  the  irrdemaities  they 
waited  for ;  that  Russia  had  consequently 
proposed  to  open  negotleitions  at  Paris,  in 
February,  1803,  that  Sooa.  afler  a  eonveu'^ 
tion  was  concluded  wUheut  his  paftieipm^  . 
Hon,  between  France  and  Rusiria,  tn  which 
his  imperial  majesty  was  defHred  to  direct 
the  definitive  arrangement  of  it  according 
to  the  constitution.  It  was  thus,  that  by 
the  superior  policy  and  influence  of  Buona-* 
parte,  the  antient  and  stupendous  fabric 
of  the  Germanic  empire  was  loosened  and 
destroyed.  However,, the  emperor,  seeing 
all  his  authority  about  to  be  taken  Ahnu 
him,  submitted  for  the  time  with  the  beet 
gmce  he  could,  am)  by  his  {persevering 
objections,  obtained  terms  rather  more  ^ 
advantageous  than  might  have  been*  ex-^ 
pected,  for  his  royal  relative,  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscanyi  The  newly-modified 
sclieme  of  indenmities  was  called  a  Sup- 
plement to  the  Plan  ;  according  .to  this, 
the  elector  of  Mentz  obtained  the  cities  of 
Rattsbon  and  Wetzlar ;  the  princes  of 
Ba'den,  Wurtemberg,  and  Hesse  Cassel^ 
were  made  electors  ;  aiid  the  king  o(  Great 
Britain  accepted  the  cession  of  the  bishop* 
ric  of  Osnabnrgh,  as. a  compensation  for 
Hildesheim,  Corvey,  and  Hoexter,  prsi.. 
vided  Osnaburgh  was  given  him-  in  pei*' 
petuity,  as  formerly  he  bad  only  the  rigbC 
of  alternate  nomination  to  that  fassbopric. 
He  now  abandoned^  on  behalf  of  the  cities 


of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen^  the  rights  and 

Broperty  he  exercised  in  and  ever  them, 
ut  to  raise  the  interest  of  France  in  the 
Gerniau  empire,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  the  first  consul  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia  agreed^  that  it  was  at 
once  possible  and  suitable  to  preserve  in 
Ihe  empire  an  ecclesiastical  elector.  They 
proposed  in  consequence,  that  the  arcb^ 
chancellor  should  tie  transferred  to  Ratis* 
bpn,  with  the  abbeys  of  St.  Emeran,  Ober, 
Monster,  and  Neider  Munster,  preserving 
his  antient  possession  oif  the  great  bailiwick 
of  Aschafienburg^  on  the  right  of  the  Main. 
This  new  officer  afterwards  proved  to  be 
a  person  of  great  consequence  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  French  empire. 

In  the  mean  while  a  dispute  between  the 
f lector  c^  Bavaria^  and  his  neighbour,  the 
binhop  of  Passau,  had  pearly  proceeded  to 
hostilities.  The  emperor  of  Germany  sup- 
ported the  latter^  and  took  possession  of  the 
bishopric  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
elector. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  the  emperor 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  causing  his 
commissary,  baron  Hugel,  to  express  hif 
displeasure  to  the  diet.  He  flattered  the 
newly  conquered  Germans,  by  styling  them 
a  free,  independent  nation  :  and  mentioned 
the  emperor's  surprise,  t^at  they  should 
permit  two  foreign  powers  to  prescribe 
to  it  in  its  internal  concerns.  On  the  24th, 
tfud  same  complaints  were  renewed  in  an 
imperial  rescript ;  which  was  answered  on 
the  28th  by  the  French  minister  Laforet, 
who  simply  enforced  the  declaration  of  the 
two  medistting  powers.  Tl>c^  emperor 
again  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  as  to 
indemnities  granted  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  ;  but  on  the  8th  of  September  the 
influence  of  France  rose  predominant  in 
the  diet:  the  plan  of  indemnities,  aAer 
much  debate  was  accepted,  and  a  conclusum 
voted  accordingly.  The  court  of  Vienna 
still  thinking  its  interests  neglected,  had 
instructed  baron  Hu^el,  the  imperial  pleni* 
-  potentiary,  to  refuse  lo  ratify  the  conclusum. 
At  length  in  the  thirtieth  sitting  of  the 
deputation,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  a 
final  ctmclu9um  was  voted,  which  was  ul- 
timately, though  with  great  reluctance,  ac- 


cepted by  the  emperor/with  very  few  alttfs- 
tions;  and  thus  it  was  observed  a  total 
and  violent  alteration  was  made  in  tiie  map 
of  Grermany ;  of  which  the  constitution  suf- 
fered a  much  greater  infraction  than  that 
effected  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  by 
the  thirty^  years'  war,  when  the  arrogance  of 
the  house  of  Austria  had  been  bumbled 
by  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adoiphus^  aa4 
prince  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

The  designs  of  France,  on  the  remain- 
ing independence  of  the  Swiss,  excited  the 
jealousy  and  the  ultimate  resistance  of 
the  people.  In  the  Valois,  or  Pays 
de  Vaud,  the  symtoms  of  disaffectioa 
were  first  publicly  manifested,  though 
the  presence  of  a  French  army  soon 
quelled  the  malcontentii*  In  the  three 
cantons  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and  Underwalden, 
the  opposition  was  most  violent ;  they,  with 
Appenzel,  openly  declared  themselves  ii^ 
a  state  of  msurrection.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  summer  of.  1801  was  passed  ii^ 
threats  and  Tecriminations  between  the 
French  party  in  Switzerland,  called  the 
new  government,  and  the  refractory  cantons* 
The  latter,  were  called  the  patriots,  thoui^ 
in  reality  the  partisans  of  the  old  aristo- 
cracy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority. 
of  their  force,  appointed  comaia|idera» 
formed  magazines,  and  prepared  to  take 
the  field.  General  Anderjnatt,  and  the 
commissary-general  Keller,  were  despatch* 
ed  against  them :  but  without  waiting  for 
the  attack,  on  the  27th  of  Ai^ust, 
the  insurgents  advanced  and  carried 
the  post  of  Rany,  occupied  by  a  com« 
pany  of  carabineers,  the  captain  of  which 
and  about  thirty  men  were  killed.  On  the 
7th  of  September  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  agreed  upon,  only  to  be  broken  afket 
three  days  notice.  In  the  mean  time  the 
cantons  of  Glasis,  the  two  districts  o£ 
Baden,  and  a  part  of  the  Orisons,  openly 
joined  the  confederacy ;  that  of  Zug  mani* 
fested  the  same  spirit,  and  the  French 
general  Andertnatt,  was  compelled  to  send 
several  companies  of  troops  of  the  line  to 
take  possession  of  Zurich^  but  the  inhabi* 
taiits  refused  to  admit  them.  The  unex* 
pected  arrival  of  this  force  produced  great 
agitation  among  the  citizens,  they  collected 


f  ery  tunaHltaousIy,  and  as  the  effervescence 
wemed  to  be  carried  te  9  very  high  degree, 
the  imniicipalkyf  not  choosing  to  take  upon 
tbemaelves  a}l  the  responsibility,  thought 
proper  to  call  to  their  assistance  six  per^ 
sons  of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  town. 
After  due  deliberation  it  was  resolved  to 
guard  against  all  surprise  by  refusing  ad- 
mission to.  the  troops.    The  rnunicipality  of 
Zurich  wrote  to  the  Helvetic  commandant, 
that  the  citizens  would  guard   their  own 
walls,  and  wished  to  see  no  more  foreign 
troops  among 'theni :  that,  notwithstanding, 
he  would  be  permitted  to  enter^  on  condi- 
tion that  bis  soldiers  should  be  lodged  in 
barracks,  guarded  by  the  citizens,    fmme- 
tHately    aiferwards,    citizens    Veiss    and 
Sebintz,  left  Zurich  to  have  an  explanatiGu 
with   the  central  government.     An  inter- 
view took  place  on  the  7th  of  September. 
General    Andermatt    informed    of  these 
movements  left  Lucerne  on  the  l2th  with 
all  the  troops  and  artillery  in  the  place. 
He  arrived  at  night  before  Zurich ;  and  at 
half-pdst  two  in  the  morning  caused  the 
town   to  be  summoned  by  the  sound  of 
trumpet  to  open  its  gates.    The  comman- 
dant of  Zurich  replied,  that  he  would  sen<l 
Ills  request  to  the  municipality^  and  would 
wait  their   orders;    upon    which  general 
Anilermatt  began  to  bombard  .the  town ;  he 
fired  160  shells,  besides  some  four  and  six 
pound  balls :  but  his  ammunition  was  soon 
ex}>ended  and  he  had  no  more  than  2000 
men.     He  offered  at  nine  o'clock  to  suspend 
hastiKttes,  provided  a  part  of  the  town  was 
put  into  his  hands>  until  he  could  receive 
ulterior  orders  from  his  government.    In 
efiect  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  till 
the  18th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  but 
the  citizens  enraged  at  the   attack  made 
upon  them,  and  encouraged  by  the  bad  suc- 
eees  5f  the  morning  assault,  refused  all  other 
arrangement.      Their    friends    from     the 
coimtry  were  arriving  every  hour,  to  the 
sacconr  of  Zurich,    particularly    general 
Steiner,  who  entered  the  city  at  the  head 
ofSOO  men  well  armed. 

Ill  the  meanwhile  the  cantons  of  Baden 
and  Argovia,  rose  in  ^  maiss  and  took  Bragg 
and  Lienftboarg.  Aloys  Reding,  who  had 
taken  p^rt  ^;ainst  the  French/  from  the 


first  invasion  of  the  country  was  declared 
their  chief;  and  though  Zurich  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  to  general  Andermatt;  Fri- 
bourg  reconstituted  itself,  and  Berne  was  ' 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  its  turji  to  the 
Swiss  party,  oh  the  18th  of  September, 
after  au  obstinate  action  under  the  walls. 
The  Swiss  insurgents^  were  commanded  by 
Messrs.  Watteville,  d'Erlacb,  and  Effinguer, 
and  consisted  of  the  peasantry  of  Argovia, 
Soleure,  and  Oberland.  The  Swiss  troops, 
on  the  French  side,  fired  from  the  ramparts 
of  Berne,  upon  these  peasants,  who  thrpw 
some  shot  into  the  place,*  which  only 
damaged  the  town  house.  At  length  after 
a  severe  combat  the  French  party  were 
obliged  to  capitulate;  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  also  agreed  upon,  which  included 
general  Andermatt  and  the  troops  under 
him*  M.  de  Wattetille,  the  Swiss  com- 
mandant was  named  commander-in-chief, 
and  waited  on  the  French  minister  Verninae^ 
who  gave  him  a  most  obliging  reception. 

About  the  same  time  the  city  of  Aran, 
surrendered  to  the  forces  under  d'Eriach ; 
Soleure,  submitted  to  a  party  of  Argovians, 
without  firing  a  gun  ;  and  Andermatt,  who 
had  been  abruptly  called  from  Zurich 
before  the  capitulation  of  Berne,  and  left 
that  city  in  possession  of  his  heavy  artillery, 
being  closely  pursued  by  Aloys  Rediug. 
must  have  been  taken  or  destroyed,  bad  he 
not  been  included  in  the  late  capitulation. 

The  Swiss  insurgents,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  no  sooner  established  at  Berne,  than 
they  bc^an.to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. They  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  they  gave  each  of  tlie  cantons  leave 
to  choose  and  regulate  their  local  govern- 
ments,  and  recommended  a  liberal  and 
rational  plan  for  regulating  au(^  insuring 
Helvetic  independence. 

But' while  this  new  Swiss  government 
were  settling  themselves  at  Berne,  it  sfiould 
be  observed  that  the  members  of  the  old 
one,  established  by  tbepartisana  of  France, 
were  at  Lusanne,  to  which  place  they  had 
been  fbllowed.by  the  S^ianish  and  other 
ministers  at  peace  .with  France.  Tn  the 
meanwhile,  as  neither  of  the  parties  were 
conquered,  but  bath  seemed  to  act  as 
if    they    meant    to    gain    time,    when    .a 


proclamation  appeared  ivitichteriDmdted  all 
the  hopes  the  jusur^eiita  bad  indulged  pf  a 
Be IV  modification  in  their  favor. 

On  Sunday  morning,  tb«  Srd  of  October, 
liostiJities  were  renewed  between  the  Swi^a 
and  the  French  party,  along  the  whole 
line  ;  and  in  every  point  the  Swiss  were 
succeasful.  The  main  attack  was  made 
on  the  Helvetic  troops  covering  Lusanne. 
The  Helvetic  government  were  preparing 
to  fly  from  Lusanne  to  Geneva,  when,  on 
the  4th,  citiMn  Rapp,  the  chjef  consul's 
aid-de-camp,  arrived  with  the  proclamation. 
This  gave  the  Helvetic  government  courage 
to  remain  in  Lusanne ;  and  citizen  Rapp 
proceeded  to  lay  his  proclamation  before 
the  Swiss  committee  at  Berne.  They  re* 
turned  for  answer,  that  they  had  referred 
it  to  the  Swiss  diet,  sitting  at  Schweita, 
which  had  the  chaiige  of  all  important  state 
matters;  On  the  6th,  the  commander  of 
the  Swiss  troops  and  another  qfllicer  found 
it  necessary  to  proceed  to  Lusanne  with 
a  flag  of  truce  to  propose  an  armistice 
between  the  Swiks  and  Helvetic  troops, 
'till  the  diet  at  Schweitz  should  come  to 
some  resolution  with  respect  to  Buonsr 
^rte'e  proclamation.  The  armistice  was 
refused  in  an  humble  but  determined  ex* 
postulation. 

This,  it  ban  been  observed^  was  the  ax* 
plriog  effort  of  Helvetic  freedom  ;  as  all  re- 
sistance to  the  arms  of  France  was  now 
deemed  unavailing,  and  the  first  consul's 
terms  were  found  to  be  easier  tbaa  tbey 
were  expected  to  have,  been,  tbe  remain- 
ing troops  of  the  Swiss  insurgents  were 
disbanded,  and,  on  the  17tb  of  October, 
the  senate  resumed  the  possession  of  Berne. 
}n  vain  had  tbe  patriots,  or,  as  they  should 

,  have  been  termed,  the  old  aristocrats  of 
Switzerland,  appealed  to  the  powers  ef 
Europe.  Tlie  court  of  Yiienna  dreaded 
Buonaparte  so  n^ucb,  that  they  viould  not 
bold  any  carrespundeiice  with  them* - 
England,  tlmugh  at  peace  with  Prance^ 
sent  an  agent  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.- 
Moore„  to  negotiate   with  the  insurgents 

p  but  he  arrived  too  late.  On  the  28th  of 
October,  tbe  diet  of  tlie  patriots  held  at 
Schweitz^  thought  proper  to  dissolve  itk^elf;. 
and»  as  a  mode  of  pwveatjen^  tbe  Freqck 


government  took  csare  to  have  a  force  in 
and  near  Switzerland,  sufficient  to  overawe 
any  new  movemeota*  To  finiab  the  busi- 
ness, deputies  from  the  cantons  were  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Paris  to  decide  opoit 
the  points  at  issue. 

Aloys  Reding,  and  genwal  AoMor- 
Maur,  together  with  the  Brother  of  tbe 
former,  and  several  others  of  the  Swiss 
patriots,  were  brought  prisoners  to  Zorieb« 
and  conveyed  before  general  Senras.  They 
were  sent  to  the  eastie  of  Cballoo,  on  tbe 
banks  of  tbe  lake  of  Genevt*  till  £srtber 
orders.  The  senate  of  Berne,  as  might  be 
expected,  declared  that  Buonaparte  would 
give  them  a  constitution  which  should  en- 
sure tranquillity,  and  that  they  should  grate- 
fully accept  it. 

The  decisive  settlement  of  the  new  cow- 
stitution  of  Switzerland  was  reserved  till 
the  deputies  from  the  cantons  dioold  have 
arrived  at  Paria.  In  consequence  of  this 
determination*  on  the  lOth  of  Decembert 
they  were  requested  to  assemble  at  the 
office i!if  the  nuninter  of  foreign  afiisiirs ;  they 
met  accordingly*  and  Bartbelemy,  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  commiRsioo,  with  Roux 
and  Uooderer,  its  secretaries^  there  comma* 
nicated  to  them  a  letter  from  tbe  first 
consul,  dated  St.  Clood,  December  lOlh, 
and  addressed  to  tbe  deputies  from  tbe 
eighteen  cantons  of  Helvetia,  tbe  sabstanos 
of  which  was  as  followa : 

*'  The  present  critical  situatiop  of  HeK 
vetia  demands  from  all  parties  aa  entire 
sacrifice  of  their  fectious  and  selfish  pas* 
sions.  The  first  consul  will  falfil  bia  enp 
gagements  and  restore  traaquiUity  to 
Switserlaad.  He  expecta  the  depaties  to 
aid  bis  intentions.  Swilaerlaad  is  a  country 
Sistingttished  from  all  others  by  tbe  po* 
culiarity  of  its  local  circumstancea.  It  is 
formed  for  a  federative  republic,  by  the 
very  haud  of  nature.  Cireimislaiices  bad 
there  established  a  sovereign  stale  among 
others  that  were  dep<*adt>ut ;  (Hher  rircoow 
stances  have  introduced  a  ^nerat  equality 
of  right.  There  are  in  Switaerland  both 
pure  demorracies  aiMi  oligarchies,  of 
governments  engrossed  by  particoMir  (a* 
ttibea},  botb  cannot  ctatliHiio  to  aabaiat 


together.  The  three  iirinciples  ufmn 
irvbicii  alone  ti'anqaiUity  c^ii  be  re-establish- 
ed, are  these  :  m  general  equality  of  rights 
among  all  the  ei^htete  cantons  ;  an  «8ntire 
renii  nctation  of  all  aristocratic  family  rights ; 
a  federative  conformation  in  rasped  Co 
each  particular  canton.    . 

**  The  eighteen  Swiss  cantons  are  con- 
federated by  the  articles  of  the  n«w  con- 
stitatioo  framed  by  Buonaparte :  tfiey 
mutually  guarantee  their  constitutions, 
their  territory,  their  liberty,  and  thrir  in- 
dependence, both  against  foreign  powers 
and  the  usurpation  of  an  individual  "canton 
or  Auction.  The  quota  of  troops  and 
money  to  be  supplied  by  each  canton  here 
follows  : 

"  The  diet  to  meet  alternately  and  from 
year  to  year,  at  Fribourg,  Berne,  Soleure, 
Basle,  &mch,  and  Lucerne. 

*'  Citisen  Louis  d'Affry  is  landamman  for 
Switzerland  fbr  the  current  year. 

•^  He  is  to  ha  vethe  charge  of  all  diplomatic 
negotiations  ;  he  is  to  watch  over  all  tlie 
l^ws  and  ordinances  of  the  diet,  and  of  those 
of  the  particular  constitutions. 

**  The  diet  is  to  be  composed  of  a  deputy 
from  each  canton,  who  is  to  have  full 
powers,  with  instructions  by  which  he  is 
strictly  bound.  The  deputies  from  tlie 
cantons  have  thirty-five  voices.  The  diet 
is  to  assemble  every  year  on  the  Istof  June ; 
it  is  to  coiitinoe  its  sittings  but  one  month  ; 
in  that  time  it  may  conclude  treaties  of 
peace,  of  alliance,  and  of  commerce,  with 
foreign  powers. 

Given  at  Paris. 

(Signed)        Buonaparte,  &c.  fee.'* 

The  final  result  of  the  fntnoduction  of 
the  new  constitution  was,  that  the  Helvetic 
troops  were  passed  into  the  service,  of 
France,  Ou  this  occasion,  the  landamman 
issued  a  proclamation,  infomiirig  them  that 
they  were  received  into  the  armies  of  the 
first  consul,  whose  paternal  care  would 
make  them  forget  all  they  Irnd  suffered. 
An  address  of  thanks  was  also  voted  to 
Buonaparte  by  the  diet,  on  the  specific 
ground,  that  he  had  restored  to  them  their 
antient  constitution,  the  only  one  adapted 
to  the  wants,  or  consistent  with  the  wishes 
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of  the  nation  :  and  the  people,  exhausted 
as  they  were  by  internal  tumnh,  and  by 
a  long  series  of  calamities  inflicted  by  the 
hostile  armies  of  the  opposing  powers, 
behdd  these  arrangements  with  silent  in* 
difterence. 

The  subjection  of  Switzerland  to  the 
paramount  influence  of  France,  was  an 
object  too.  easy  of  attainment,  and  com- 
paratively too  insignificant  in  its  conse- 
qne^ict^s  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  first 
consnl  from  his  disputes  and  negotiations 
with  the  English  tninistry. 

In  the  definitive  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  the  maritime  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  English  nation  had  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  negligence  or  precipitance 
of  the  newBdniinislration.  Our  ships  were 
excluded  from  the  ports  of  France,  or  de- 
tained and  condemned  as  preaienting  fa- 
cilities to  the  introduction  of  articles  of 
contraband.,  The  readiness  with  vrhich 
the  first  consul  adopted  any  pretext  that 
might  justify  his  interruption  of  our  com- 
merce, and  his  confiscation  of  our  property, 
were  not  less  remarkable  than  the  apathy 
and  complacent  acquiescence  of  our  rulers 
in  his  unjust  and  arbitrary  measures. 

The  negotiations  immediately  preceding 
tlie  recommencement  of  the  war,  exhibited 
a  melancholy  but  striking  picture  of  finesse 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  imbecility  on  the 
other.-  The  editors  of  the  London  News- 
papers, and  more  especially  the  literary 
jiartisans  of  the  exiled  family  of  Boui-bon,^ 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  insult  the  . 
feelings  of  the  rival  nation,  and  debase  the 
character  of  its  first  magistrate  in  every 
foim  of  gross  and  exaggerated  accusa- 
tion. Had  the  ministers  been  influenced 
by  any  motive  or  feeling  of  regard  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  in  repressing  this  abuse^ 
they  would  have  deserved  the  thanks  and 
approbation  of  the  community.  But  their 
conduct. was  equaHy  inconsistent  with  the- 
object  of  conciliating  Buonaparte,  and  of 
protecting  the  freeilom  of  the  public 
journalists. 

The  Courier  rfeLonrfrt*,  conducted    by 
French    enngranis,    wt\s    remarkable  .for 
the  virnlence  and  vulgarity  of  its  declama-. 
tion.     The  remonstrances  o*^  Buonapart^^ 
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*on  the  licenXiousness  of  this  and  similar 
^proikictioris,  were  justly  and  nol)ly  an- 
.8wered  by  a  declaration  of  the  ministry, 
that  tli6y  could  not,  and  wouUl  not  en- 
danger the  palladium  of  national  freedom^ 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  But  these  profes* 
jiions  were  disgracefully  falsified  by  the 
icvent.  In  proportion  as  the  first  consul's 
Tehemence  oh  the  subject  increased,  the 
patriotism,  and  confidence  of  the  ministry 
subsided ;  and  oh  the  repeated  remon- 
jStrances  of  the  French  court,  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  the  principal  of- 
fenders. 

Among  other  important  subjects  of  ex- 
postulation on  the  part  of  the  French 
government  was  the  general  circulation  of 
the  most  infamous  and  unfounded  calum- 
nies, on  the  character  of  the  first  consul,  by 
sir  Robert  Wilson  in  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition  to  Egypt.  These,  portions  of 
sir  Robert  s  history  were  read  and  quoted 
with  avidity  by  that  numerous  portion  of 
the  anli-jacobni  party,  who  mistook  im- 
pertinence for  wit,  and  ribaldry  ibrargu* 
inent.  They  first  began  by  criticisms  on 
^the  stature  of  Buonaparte,  and  seldom 
mentioned  Jiim  but  by  the  appellation  of 
liiile  Honey.  They  asserted  that  he  was  a 
puny,  self-conceited  bastard,  and  indulged 
in  the  most  indelicate  allusions  to  the  bar- 
renness of  his  wife.  When  he  had  proved 
.  however  by  his  actioqs,  that  he  was  not 
deficient  in  courage  or  capacity  they  had 
recourse  to  more  serious  modes  of  aspersion. 
The  narratives  of  sir  Robert  Wilson  sup- 
plied them  with  the  materials  of  copious 
and  sanguine  declamation.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  "execrations  of  the  poisoner  and 
the  murderer,  and  witless  abuse  supplied 
the  place  of  reasoning  and  eloquence. 

I  have  already  recorded  sir  Robert  VVil- 
son's  statement  of  the  massacre  at  Jaffa ;  in 
bis  accusation  that  Buonaparte,  with  the 
aid  of  a  mercenary  physician  deliberately 

Eoisoned  ^500  of  his  troops,  then  Bick  in  the 
ospital  of  that  town,  he  appeals  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Institute:  and  his 
assertion  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  AVittioan,  rto  whom  an  indivrdual  was 
pointed  out  as  having  been  the  executioner 
of  his  commands.    Time,  however,  which 


dissipates  the  allusions  of  prejudice,  am] 
folly,  has  gradually  weakened  the  credibility 
of  this  last  atrocious  charge.  It  has  been 
observed  indeed  that  no  officer  of  Bon^s 
division,  nor  any  individual  connected  with 
the  hospital,  came  forward  in  vindication  of 
a  master  who  could  repay  sedulity  so  well- 
But  even  at  that  period  Buonaparte  was 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  policy  of  despo- 
tism,' to  be  aware  that  (o  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  public  opinion  is  more  danger- 
ous than  to  labor  under  the  most  criminal 
imputations;  the  consul  was  too  wise  as 
well  as  too  proud  to  delscend  to  exculpa- 
tion ;  and  an  officious  and  uncalled  for  de- 
fence was  more  likely  to  be  visited  witli 
proofs  of  his^  displeasure^  than  to  be  re-^ 
ceived  with  gratitude.  Many  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  alleged  commissiou 
of  these  atrocities.-  Our  intercourse  with 
France  and  Egypt  has  be^n  frequent  and 
unrestrained ;  there  has  been  no  want  of 
inclination  or  encouragement  to  display  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  Napoleon,  yet  not  a 
single  evidence  has  come  forward  to  relate^ 
from  his  own  knowledgCy  the  particulars  of 
these  extraordinary  acts,  nor  has  the  story 
been  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  one  indivi- 
dual present  at  their  supposed  perpetration. 
Considerations  of  personal  policy  would 
atone  have  dissuaded  the  general  of  the 
French  armies  from  the  commission  of  a 
useless  crime.  To  leave,  his  sick  behind 
him^  or  to  remove  thein  to  a  distance  where 
they  might  perish  by  hunger  would  have 
been  easier  and  more  politi&than  to  destroy 
them  by  poison.  Their  desertion  might 
have  been  justified  by  the  necessities  of 
war:  the  destruction  on  the  contrary  of 
500  men  by  poison  could  not  be  concealed, 
and  its  discovery  would  expose  the  general 
to  the  hatred  and  execration  of  his  army. 
£ven  attributing  to  Buonaparte  an  intention 
to  destroy  his  sick,  no  poison  can  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  tO'act  with  equal  rapidity^ 
and  efficacy  on  a  number  of  individuals. 
If  the  sick  in  tiie  camp  of  Buonaparte  were 
poisoned  we  must  suppose  tliat  they  all  sat 
down  to  partake  of  their  mess  at  the  same 
moment,  that  the  operation  of  the  poison 
wfis  instantaneous,  and  that  in  the  same 
minute  the  pangs  of  death  seized  on  every 


{ndi^klual  of  the  nltiltitiides.  That  alt 
tliese  $up|)Osition3  are  impossible,  is  as  ob- 
vious to  the  general  reader  as  to  tlie  physci« 
oiaii.  .  Out  of  500  men  to  whom  poison  is 
administered^  some  will  fall  sick  before  the 
rest,  an  alarm  will  be  excited,  antidotes  will 
be  employed  by  a.  few,  others  will  abytaiu 
firom  a  further  use  of  the  viands,  or  the 
beverage  in  which  the  poison  is  infused, 
strength  of  constitution  will  overcome  in  a 
considerable  number  the  operation  of  the 
poison  :  those  >vho  recover  will  relate  the 
history  of  their  comrades;  and  instead  of  the 
intended  crime  being  silently  and  securely 
accomplished/  a  hunrded  witnesses  would 
arise  fo  proclaim  the  martyrdom  of  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  victims. 

The  execution  of  the  duke  D'Enghien 
was  an  act  of  obvious  policy,  and  itsexpe* 
dience  might  justify,  in  theopinion  of  Buona- 
parte, its  injustice  and  inhuitianity  ;  but 
every  accusation  of  malignant  and  superflu-^ 
ous  cruelty  is  not  to  be  credited  on  the  testi- 
mony of  suspected  and  prejudiced  indivi- 
duals. Captain  Wright  having  been  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  naval  operations 
on  the  coast  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  committed  to  the  Temple,  from  which 
he  had  formerly  escaped  with  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  soon  afterwards  the  fact  of  his 
death  was  communicated  on  respectable . 
authoriyr  to  his  friends  in  England.  Mr. 
Lewis  Goldsmith,  after  mentioning  his  con- 
finement^ asserts,  without  reserve,  that  red- 
hot  irons  were  applied  to  his  feet,  and 
that  he  died  in  the  utmost  extremity  of 
torture.  But  a  statement^  like  this  refutes 
itself  by  its  evident  absurdity.  Had  Buona- 
parte been  guilty  of  an  act  so  unsusceptible 
of  apology  and  so  easily  concealed,  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  would  have  hazarded 
its  disclosure  by  suffering  it  to  be  known 
to  Mr.  Lewis  Goldsmith ;'.  nor  does  it 
appear  that  captain  Wright  was  personally 
more  obnoxious  to  the  ejnperor  of  France 
than. any  other  native  of  England.  Many 
of  the  individuals  whom  Napoleon  accused 
of  aiding  the  insurgents,  and  of  clandestine 
correspondence,  were  then  lingering  in  the 
prisons  of  France,  but  had  do  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  severity  of  their  sufferings^ 
fti^  the  extent  of  their  privatiou;^. 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Sebas- 
tiani's  report,  the  loyal  and  intrepid,  but 
indiscreet  and  eccentric  Peltier  was  tried  in 
the  King's  Bench,  on  an  indictment  for  a 
libel  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  After 
the  libel  had  been  read,  the  attorney-gene- 
ral began  by  observing  to  the  jury,  *'  You 
are  now  by  the  indictment  that  has  been 
read,  put  distinctly,  openly,  and  fully  in 
possession  of  every  information  on  the 
subject  on  which  you  have  been  brought 
here  to  decide.  The  case  is  simple,  and. 
the  question,  in  my  mind,  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult to  be  tried.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
examine,  whether  or  not  the  defendant  be 
the  author  of  these  publications,  and  whe- 
ther or  not  the  prosecution^  be  rightly 
brought  forward  before  a  British  jury,  and 
in  a  British  court  of  justice.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  know,  that  considerable  interest 
and  curiosity  are  attached  to  this  trial  ; 
and  when  [  cast  my  eye  about  the  court, 
and  observe  an  attendance  so  different 
from  what  usually  graces  trials  in  courts  of 
justice,  I  feel  that  such  motives  must  have 
operated  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degrees- 
Many,  no  doubt,  have  been  curious  to  hear* 
the  observations  that  may  fall  from  me,  in^ 
conducting  the  present  prosecution.  Yet,» 
sorry  as  I  should  be  to  disappoint  such  a» 
assembly,  the  course  which  duty  and  iur 
clination  point  out  to  me  will  not  be  likely- 
to  fgratify  such  expectation.  This  duty, 
and  inclination  confine  me  to  the  dry  and 
dull  trial  of  the  intention  ;  for  the  law  wilt 
determine  by  what  takes  place  in  Court,,  by- 
reason,  by  justice,  whether  a  publication  of 
this  kind  can  be  defended  as  innocent,  or 
tolerated  as  inoffensive.  In  discussing 
these  questions^  so  notorious  and  so  recent, 
there  can  neither  be  much  instruction  nor 
amusement;  and  if  any  one  could  sup- 
pose that  on  this,  or  any  other  occasion,  I 
should  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  my 
public  duty,  or  shrink  from  the  faithful 
discharge  of  it,  he  will  be  disappointed. 
Though  no,  person  can  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  than  I  do  of  the  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements of  the  learned  gentleman  wha 
is  to.  lead  the  defence;  though  no  person 
be  more  unaffectedly  convinced  of  hi* 
splendid  laleuls,  hh  brilliant  iniaginalioi*^ 
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his  cnltivated  niiod,  and  hift  enlightened 
reason,  yet  I  doubt  i(  even  be  can  satisfy 
much  curiosily  on  this  ooeasion.  The 
points  to  be  considered  are,  Whether  the 
defendant  be  the  author  of  the  pablication 
or  qot  ?  What  was  the  intention  of  publish* 
ing  ?  What  is  the  l^al  character  of  guilt 
or  innocence  belonging  to  it?  These 
questiions  ara  the  only  points  at  issue 
between  us  ;  and  these  will  afford  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  powers  of 
imagination  and  reasoning,  to  excite  interest 
or  gratiiy  curiosity  ;  [for  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  suppose  that  the  learned  gentle^ 
man  would  so  far  adopt!  the  spirit  of  the 
libel  as  to  make  his  defence  a  repub* 
lication  of  the  slanderous  matter  that  it 
contains  ;  neither  can  1  be  persuaded, 
that  he  could  have  been  iOvStrncted  by 
his  client  to  come  into  court  (or  the  pur** 
pose  of  making  the  proceedings  here  a 
vehicle  for  the  wider  dissemination  of  the 
libel.  If  '  such  were  his  intentions,  he 
would  haye  a  wide  and  abundant  field  to 
expatiate  on.  <  Of  all  the  extraordinary 
and  erentful  facts  that  arose  out  of  the  late 
extraordinary  i^evolution,  that  which  origi- 
nated th6  present  government  is  most  sur- 
prising^  Yet  if  no  other  considerations 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  discretion  were 
to  influence  his  management  of  the  defence, 
he  will  abstain  from  that  cou rue  which  may 
exasperate  justice,  without  serving  the 
cause  of  his  clients  Discretion  atone  must 
guard  against  that.  What  is  it  brings  me 
here  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty  ? 
I  prosecute  this  libel  because  it  endangers 
the  tranquillity  of  this  country.-  When 
the  question  shall  arise  for  consideration^ 
of  the  punishment,  1  appeal  to  my  learned 
friends,  if  1  should  not  ill  discharge  my 
duty  to  the  public,  to  the  honor  and  cha- 
racter of  the  law,  if  I  should  not  earnestly 
press  the  consideration,  that  proceedings, 
.which  had  been  made  the  vehicle  of  def^ 
maiion  and  slander,  should  not  escape  in 
a  British  court  with  impunity.  The  dis* 
appointment  of  curiosity  is  no  part  of  the 
business.  The  present  prosecution  is  to 
satisfy  justice,  and  to  see  that  the  law  be 
not  disappointed.  Without  previously 
Uoubling  you  with  stating  what  the  prose- 


cution is,  I  shall  state  to  you'what  if  ie  waL 
It  is  not  a  work  containing  an  impartial  bo- 
count  of  the  transactions  of  any  given 
^period  ;^il  is  not  a  historical  narratioa 
of  events  in  a  neighbouring  country,  ac* 
companied  with  philosophical  refiectioos 
on  their  causes  and  consequences  ?— it 
is  not  a  publication  whose  author,  even 
approaching  to  licentiousness,  had  dealt 
in  simple  defamation  in'  any  partknlar 
instance.  But  the  case  which  the  present 
prosecution  brings  to  notice  wa9  conceived 
originally  in  libel  and  in  defamation.  De- 
famation is  its  best  object.  Its  fnrtlier 
object  is,  to  excite  the  subjects  of  fbe  first 
magistrate  of  the  French  repoblic,  atpeftce 
with  this  country,  to  deprive  bim  of  hm 
authority,  and  to  assassinate  biro.  It  was 
published  with  the  intention  of  tpadlncing 
and  defaming  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Aral 
consul  of  France,  and  of  excffkig  the 
hatred  of  the  subjects  of  this  country  and 
of  his  own  against  him.  It  tended  to  ex- 
cite assassins  against  his  life,  and  to  dis* 
turb  the  peace  existing  between  the  re- 
public and  this  country.  Suck  ia  the  ten* 
dency  by  which  it  ia  characterised  and. 
was  published.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  now 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  law : 
I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  dtAoe 
to  what  extent  the  subjects  of  one  country 
may  carry  their  observations  or  strictures 
on  .the  administration  of  affairs  in  auodier. 
But  I  have  ho  difficulty  in  asswUng,  tlmt 
a  publication  like  the  present,  tending  to 
embroil  the  tranquillity  of  nationa,  and 
encouraging  the  assassination  of  one  who 
is,  de  facto^  first  magistrate  of  France,  is 
not  more  opposite  to  the  feelings  and  sen- 
timents of  Englishmen,  thait  it  is  Tibelloua 
and  ill^aK  The  fair  detail  of  history,  the 
impartial  recital  of  events,  the  unprejudiced 
account  of  transactions,  not  rendered  the 
vehicle  of  defamation,  is  not  the  subject 
of  information.  Defamation  constitutes 
the  whole  of  this  publication  ;  and  I  am 
confident  no  lawyer  will  maintain  that  it 
is  not  an  offence  of  the  deepest  die,  and 
meriting  the  severest  reprehension,  it  is 
not  possible  that  there  can  be  aoy  diffi-* 
culty  in  supporting  the  proposition,  that 
such  an  oflSmce  against  the  laws  of  the 


country  ought  to  be  cemerely  punished* 
The  prosecaiion  is  not  unprecedented. 
Instancea  of  the  same  kind  occur  in  the 
faistorj  of  the  country.  I  shall  cite  you 
two  :  Lord  George  Gordon  was  prose« 
cuted  for  a  libel  against  the  queen  of 
France.  J.  Vint  was  accosed  and  con- 
vieted  of.  a  libel  against  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  though  defended  by  my  honorable 
irifind  not  now  present  ;  yet  the  libel 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  nojk  marked 
by  any  such  foul  and  hideous  features 
SIS  the  subject  of  the  present  prosecution. 
It  stated  only,  "  that  the  emperor  was 
rendering  himself  obnoxioiis  to  his  sub« 
jects,  and  ridiculons  in  the  eyes  of  Eo^ 
rope ;  that  he  had  lately  passed  an  edict, 
ppobibiting  the  exportation  of  timber,  &c. 
in  consequence  of  which  lOQ  vessels 
returned  to  this  country  without  a  freight." 
This  had  no  tendency  to  excite  rebellion, 
to  ppovoke  assassination,  or  to  interrupt 
the  relations  of  amity  subsisting  between, 
the  two  countries  :  yet,  being  charged  as 
traducing-bis  imperial  majesty,  and  creating 
danger,  tbef>ubl*ication  was  ibnnd  libellous, 
and  the  author  convicted.  If  you  find, 
fhei),  that  upon  that  principle  and  this 
authority  that  crime  was  punished  by  a 
Britisli  court  of  justice,  it  will  only  be 

.  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  libel  that  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
prosecution.  It  i^  not  iifYmaterial  to  ob- 
serve, that  two  of  those  charged  are  in  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Ambigu.**  And  here 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recommend  to  your 
notice  the  frontispiece  of  this  work.      It 

.  bears  a  Sphynx,  as  you  may  perceive, 
with  a  variety  of  enigmatical  Egyptian 
figures,  of  which  it  wonld  neither  be  easy 
nor  of  consequence  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing. There  is  one  circumstance,  how- 
ever,, which  is  decisive  of  the  object  of  the 
pubii'Catiou.  The  face  of  the.  animal  re- 
sembles that  of  the  prints  which  are  pub- 
licly known  in  this  country  to  be  intended 
as  likenesses  oC  Buonaparte.  Having 
never  se^n  the  first  consul,  I  cannot  po- 
sitively affirm  that  it  is  a  fac  simile  of  his 
countenance ;  but,  as  it  bears  a.  striking 
resemblance  to  the  prints  that  are  said 
to  be  like  him,  this  circuiBstance,  coupled 


with  the  matter  of  poblication,  can  leave 
little  room  to  doi'ibt,  that  its  object  was 
to  defame,  and  render  hioi  vile  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wprld  in  gederal.  Two  num- 
bers, the  fiirst  and  third  of  the  *^  AmbigUy'* 
aie  subjects  of  prosecution.  I  shall  direct 
your  attention  first  to  the  matter  of  the 
third.  The  title  of  it  is,  An  Harangue  of 
Lepidus  against  Sylla,  originally  Latin, 
but  translated  and  altered  so  as  to  render 
it  applicable,  in  all  the  eircumstaaces, 
to  Buonaparte.  It  liegins  witli  stating, 
that,  from  the  mild  character  ot  his  country^ 
men,  the  writer  would  find  muob  difficulty ; 
that  he  was  fearful  they  would  be  onre 
inclined  to  obey  the  sentiment  that  rt^ 
conciled  them  to  tranquillity,  than  that 
which  would  lead  them  to  revenge.  Here 
the  learned  attorney  stated,  tha^  aa  he 
had,  to  save  himself  the  pain  of 'going 
through  the  whole  libel,  procured  a  learned 
friend  to  read  it  tiirough,  he  would  not 
follow  bim,  but  observe  upon  the  materiad 
parts  as  he  proceeded.  This  libel  asserts, 
that  they  had  in  vain  maintained  a  glorious 
contest  against  Austria,  Russia,  and  the 
powers  of  Europe,  if  their  liberties  were 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Corsican.  It  goetf 
on—"  and  now  the  tiger  dares  to  call 
himself  the  founder  and  regenerator  ef 
France,  possessing  himself  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labors,  as  of  a  spoil  taken  in  war. 
There  have  been  lists  of  proscription, 
banishment  without  trial,  by  which,  even 
children  unborn  aie  oppressed.  It  excites 
them  to  rise,  to  march,  to  regain  their 
liberty,  and  seek  revenge.  Bnonsparte 
has  no  longer  any  object  of  ambition^  bdt 
security.  His  Mamelukes,  having  no  con>- 
tact  with  the  army,  nor  speaking  the  lan^ 
guage  of  France,  are  ready  to  act  as  mutes, 
cot-throats,  and  hangmen.  Every  thing-^ 
justice,  the  law,  the  finances,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  despot.  It  then  calls  upon 
them  to  avenge  their  wrongs  or  perish  with 
glory.''  Aflter  having  read  these  passages, 
the  learned  attorney  called  the  attention 
of  the  jury  to  the  two  libels  contained  in 
the  first  nutt)ber  of  the  **  Ambiffti"  The 
libellous  matter  was  ther^  contained  in 
an  ode,  or  poetical  composition.  It  sets 
out  ivitb  representing  all  nature  agitated 


'  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  and  the  elements 
tberaselves  confounded.  It  then  avows 
an  expectation,  that  the  faeaveus  were  al 
length  determined  to  avenge  tiie  am- 
bitious attempt  of  a  soldier.  Having  made 
the  exclamation,  "  O  too  vain  hope  of 
vengeance  !**  it  represents  the  heavens  as 
blind  or  cruel,  declaring,  that  "  whatever 
ravages  the  thunder  may  commit,  it  always 

.  spares  tyrants ;  which  remark  it  illustrates, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  merchants'  ves- 
sels, while  the  Corsican's  bark,  bearing 
the  fortune  and  designs  of  Gebsar,  escapes." 
T.his  appeared  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
Roman  republic,  in  which  tUsesar  had 
found  Pompey,  Cato,  and  the  senate, 
against  him.  The  libel  then  proceeds  : 
'*  But  oh  i  eternal  disgrace,  after  the 
victory  of  Pharsalia  there  still  remained 
a  poniard  among  the  last  of  the  Romsms  !" 
In  this  bombastic  r^iapsody  the  learned 
gentleman  contended,  that  no  other  view 
could  be  discovered  than  that  of  holding 
put  an  example  of  assassination.  The 
ttecond  part  contains  the  wish  or  prayer' 
of  a  good  patriot.  This  wish  describes 
the  fortune  of  Buonaparte,  from  his  leaving 
Corsica,  follows  him  flying  fVom  victory 
to  victory  in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  then  back 
to  France,  vihere  he  overthrows  the  five, 
tyrauts,  is  chosen  consul,  makes  and  un- 
makes kings,  dictates  peace,  and  has 
crowned  heads  at  his  feet.  Far  from  en- 
Tying  his  lot,  it  wishes  him  a  successor, 
and*  that  he  may  have  his  apotheosis  to- 
morrow, lliis  is  an  allusion  to  the  fate 
of  Romulus,  who  was  assassinated,  and 
afterwards  deified,  to  extinguish  the  in- 
famy of  his  murderers.     Upon  what  prin- 

xciple,  I  wUl  ask,  said  the  attorney-general, 
are  /those  examples  of  assassination  re- 
called,  i(  not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  subjects  of  that  chief  magistrate  to 
rebellion  and  assassination  ?  Let  me  not 
be  told  that  I  am  an  i;nemy  to  the  English 
press,  when  I  prosecute  the  abuse  of  it  ; 
a  licentiousness  that  would  bring  it  into 
discredit,  infamy,  and  disgrace.  1  will 
put  to  your  breasts,  whether  such  a  pub- 
Ucatiou  would  constitute  a  crime  in  this 

.  country  ;  a  publication  so  base,  so  dis- 
graceful, that  even  in  a  time  of  war  1  shoukL 


not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  unjustifiable^ 
We  were  then,  and  are  happily  now,  at 
peace ;  aud  the  conduct  that  a  state  of 
war  cannot  sanction,  must  be  criminal, 
in  a  high  degree,  in  peace.-  Let  me  not 
be  told  of  character.  The  first  magistrate 
of  a  great  nation,  no  matter  whether 
descended  from  a  long  Kne  of  •  royal  an- 
cestors, or  lately  raised  from  the  abyss  of 
obscurity,  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  should 
be  treated  with  decorum.  We  may  be  told, 
gentlemen,  of  abusive  ^  articles  in  the 
Moniteur  :  I ,  am  not  here  to  vindicate 
tjie  conduct  or  the  publications  of  the 
French  government,  or  its  journalists.  If 
there  be  any  feelings  in  another  country 
that  can  reconcile  such  vile  calumnies,  let 
them  have  the  benefit,  but  let  us  not  have 
the  disgrace.*' 

The  evidence  was  then  called  in  support 
of  the  prosecution ;  which  consisted  merely 
of  proving  the  publication  of  the  two 
papers,  at  the  desire,  and  by  the  request, 
of  the  defendant  Mr.  Peltier,  by  Mr.  De 
Boflfe,  against  whom  an  information  was 
also  filed  ;  but  be  sufiered  judgment  to 
pass  by  default. 

An  interpreter  (read  the  whole  of  the 
original,  and  then  verified  an  English 
traiislatioil ;  and  also,  at  the  request  of 
the  defendant's  counsel,  read  a  number  of 
extracts  out  of  (he  **  Anibigu,''  that  were 
not  included  in  the .  information  ;  which 
they  said  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
to  the  jury  tlie  whole  context  of  the  pub- 
lication. 

»  All  the  readings,  both  French  and 
English,  being  concluded,  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  closed. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  then  rose,  and  addressed 
the  jury,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant;  for 
nearly  three  hours ;  but  the  substance  of 
his  speech  was  as  follows  : 

'*  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury^ 
the  time  is  now  come  for  me  to  address 
you  ;  but  I  must  confess  1  feel  myself 
unwoi^iiy  of  those  high  eulpgiums  which, 
the  kindness  of  my  learned  friend  has 
been  pl*^ased  to  bestow  upon  me.;  but 
he  has  done  me  but  justice,  when  he  sup- 
posed th^t  I  would  not  prostitute  whatever 
small  talents  I  may  possess,  so  far  as  ta 


lend  myself  out  to  answer  the  ends  of  a  fac- 
tion»  or  to  defend  my  client  on  any  prin- 
ciples that  are  inconsistent  with  the  honor 
of  the  profession  to  which  I  belon<^ :  I  do 
not  mean  to  justify  him  from  toe  example 
of  the  Moniieur,  or  any  other  foreign 
journal ;  1  do  not  mean  to  contend^  that  an 
indefinite  liberty  is  to  be  allowed  even  with 
Inspect  to  political  discussion,  much  less 
woold  I  pretend  to  justify  any  expressions 
which  could  be  fairly  construed  as  tending 
to  provoke  assassination.  In  professing 
this,  I  cannot  claim  the  least  merit  to  ray- 
self;  my  feelings  are  the  same  with  those 
of  all  who  hear  me  ;  and  1  believe  there  is 
no  one  who  wears  the  gown  of  our  profes- 
sion that  would  so  disgrace  it  as  to  defend 
the  principle  of  any  libel  provoking  to  as- 
sassination. If  there  are  any  libels  in 
foreign  journals  which  more  than  others 
call  fdrth  the  indignation  of  every  British 
reader,  it  is  those  libels  which  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  charge  the  British  nation  with  feel- 
ings that  cannot  enter  into  a  British  bosom. 
Such  a  libel,  for  instance,  as  in  a  very 
recent  Moniteur  charged  a  distinguish- 
ed British  officer  (general  Stuart)  with  pro- 
voking to  assassination.  Such  libels  as 
have  been  thrown  out  against  our  gracious 
sovereign,  a  prince  who,  through  a  long 
and  tumultuous  reign  of  forty-three  years, 
has  ever  preserved  a  blameless  and  amiable 
career  of  private  life;  when  against  a 
prisu^e  so.  respected  and  so  beloved,  we 
read  in  the  Moniieur^  that  if  the  assassina- 
tion of  Buonaparte  had  taken  place  in 
Fiance,  the  assassin  would  have  been  re- 
warded with  the  order  of  the  garter^  what 
British  bosom  does  not  feel  indignant  at 
so  foul  a  calunmy,  so  atrocious  a  libel  ? 
What !  can  that  illustrious  order  instituted 
by  our  first  Edwards,  in  the  days  of  the 
battles  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  be  polluted 
hy  an  association  with  murderers  ?  Shall 
that  unsullied  garter,  which  has  been 
hitherto  the  proud  distinction  of  what  is 
most  noMe  and  most  valued  in  our  nation, 
^erve  to  adorn  the  person  of  an  assassin  ? 
And  is  it  our  amiable  and  virtuous  sove- 
reign that  is  to  give  the  ribbon  of  this  order 
to  a  cut-throat  and  an  assassin,  and  affix 
the  star  of  honor  on  the  breast  of  infamy  ? 


Were  I  to  pursue  these  observations,  it 
might  lead  our  minds  somewhat  from  that 
even  temper  in  which  we  should  weigh 
the  defence  against  the  accusation  ;  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  directly,  and  as  shortlyas 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow  me,  to 
state  for  my  client  that  defence  which 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  real  prosecutor  in  this  case 
is  the  master  of  the  greatest  empire  the' 
world  ever  saw.  We  cannot  believe  but  it 
was  from  his  suggestions  tha-t  tliis  prosecu- 
);ion  originated.  The  defendant,  John  Pel- 
tier, is  a  poQr,  proscribed  exile,  a  French 
royalist,  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  who 
have  survived  the  shipwreck  of  their  for- 
tunes and  of  their  country,  but  who  still 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  give  up  all  prin- 
.ciples  which  they  had  learned  in  early  life. 
It  is  true,  that  many  of  these  unfortunate 
emigrants  have  been  allowed  to  return  to 
their  native  land,  on  the  condition  of  pay- 
ing an  implicit  allegiance  to  the  first  con- 
sul. There  still  remain  a  handful,  which; 
whether  rightly  or  foolishly,  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  pay  this  allegiance  that  their 
hearts  disclaim.  Among  this  number  is  John 
Peltier.  He  had  cultivated  literature  much  in> 
his  youths  and  in  his  exile ;  after  the  loss  of 
his  fortune*  he  made  it  his  profession,  and 
his  means  of  livelihood.  He  had  set  .up  a 
little  obscure  journal  in  London^  which 
served  to  solace  the  miseries  of  his  fellow- 
exiles,  by  aflfording  a  variety  of  miscellane- 
ous reading,  and,  among  oilier  thhigs,  poli- 
tical miscellanies,  which  were  peculiarly 
^interesting  to  that  ill-fated  class;  but  in 
this  avocation  he  had  the  tnisfortuqp  to  of- 
fend the  mastel*  of  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
and  he  is  now  under  prosecution.  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  he  stands  now  on  the  only 
spot  in  this  earth  where,  by  the  justice  of 
our  laws,  he  can  be  on  an  equality  with  his 
powerful  prosecutor;  he  sees  that  sight 
which  is  the  most  pleasing  to  accused  in- 
nocence^ the  honest  countenance  of  a 
British  jury.  Here  then,  in  this  only 
asylum  which  remains  for  persecuted  inno- 
cence, I  do  not  fear  to  defend  him  \  and  if 
I  can  succeed  in  convincing  you  that  the 
publications  were  not  written  in  the  spirit 
m  which  they  have  been  alleged  to  have 


been  uriUen,  auid  that  they  hive  not  tiiat 
tendency,  I  ai»  convinced  yini  will,  witli- 
out  considering  the  rank  or  power  of  the 
prosecutor,  find  my  clie^it  not  guilty.  I 
ahall  now«  geutiemeii^  submit  fo  yourat* 
tention  some  observalions  on  the  (lublica* 
tions  in  qiaestion,  which  I  trust  wilJ  induce 
you  to  consider  them  in  a  hglit  very  different 
from  what  they  mighc  appear  to  you  with- 
out the  context.  Ah  to  die  Prt^spectm^ 
I  diutk  the  last  part  of  it,  which  has  been 
read  as  explainitig  the  intentions  of  the 
author,  is  by  no  ttcnns  so  full  and  explicit 
«s  in  die^ beginning  of  the  Prospectus,  which 
declares  the  obj«ct  of  this  new  work  to  be 
n^erely  a  collectiofi  of  miscellanies  of  every  ^ 
fiort :  and  the  w^rk  itself  seems  to  confirm 
the  statement  of  this  Prospectus  ;  for,  ex- 
cepting tliose  three  politicai  pieces  which 
are  tlie  subject  of  this  prosecution,  all  the 
rest  of  the  work  was  purely  miscet- 
laneotts.  And  as  to  these  works  them- 
'selves,  I  cnean  to  justify  them  on  this  prin-< 
ciple^  that  they  were  not  the  compositions 
of  Peltier*  but  merely  the  republicattoos 
of  what  had  circ«ilatioii  before,  and  *  of 
which  he  only  omde  a  selection  for  his 
readers.  I  am  convinced  that  the  attorney- 
general  will  «ee  and  coofess  the  wide  dif*^ 
ference  there  is  hetween  an  original  pub- 
licatioa  and  a  republication  of  what  was 
before  in  circulation.  For  instance,  the 
Ec^lish  papers  copied  the  grossest  libels 
from  the  French  papers ;  bat  they  wtere 
never  prosecuted  on  that  acxxKint,  becaase 
there  wad  ne  li^beilons  intentioa  in  those 
who  repuUisIied  them ;  but  rather,  on  th^ 
contrary,  it  was  their  wish,  by  expositig 
the  fisalignity  of  our  then  etteuiy,  to  unite 
the  people  of  tl<is  country  the  closer,  to 
resist  any  foreign  aggression :  if,  therefore, 
h^  could  prove  that  this  was  oierely  a  re- 
publication, it  wonid  coiJie  within  that 
pnn^ipJe.  To  prove  this. there  was  pretty 
strong  internail  evidenoe.  Peltier  was 
known  to  be  a  Royalist.  Were  those 
jftieoes  of  a  Myali^t  stamp  ?  Nothing  like 
it.  As  to  the  ode  which  was  introduced 
in  his  -journal  ^is  the  reputed  work  of 
Chenier,  had  it  »ot  every  appearance  of  his 
Jacobin  pen  ?,  Was  there  a  sentifDent  of  a 
royalist  fron»  tfa^   bcigin&ing  to  die  end  of 


it  ?  As  to  the  second  copy  of  verses,  which 
was  inserted  as  coming  Axim  the  pen  of  a 
Dutchman,  what  wan  more  likely  than  that 
a  Dutchman  should  feel  indignant  nt  the 
oppression  .  of  bis  country,  and  write 
verses  against  him  whom  be  considered 
as  the  principal  cause  of  it?  As  to 
the  construction  on  the  word  apoikeoiis,  he 
thought  it  was  overstrained  when  sup- 
posed to  imply  ussassinatioa ;  for  it 
was  well  known,  that  though  the  apotktosis 
of  Romufus  might  have  taken  place  after 
his  death,  yet  that  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  even  Nero  and  Caligula,  were  worship- 
ped as  gods  during  their  lives.  On  dits 
subject  he  could  remind  them  of  the  re» 
markable  passage*^ 

Presensdirus  C^a^ar  habebitur 
Adjunctis  Britannis  imperio. 

He  ti*U8ted,  however,  that  no  modem  Caesar 
would  ever  elevate  himself  to  divine 
honors  by  adding  Sntain  to  his  empire. 
The  labors  of  Hercales  would  be  light  com- 
pared to  such  a  task.  As  to  Uie  long 
paper  given  as  the  harangue  of  Lepidus  to 
the  Romans,  he  did  not  see  that  it  was,  in 
itself,  so  criminal  as  it  had  been  reprei- 
sented.  It  is  not  every  one  who  talks  of 
Brutus  with  applause,  that  is,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  be  supppsed  to  provoke  assas- 
sination. But  he  must  recal  to  the  jury 
tiie  manner  in  which  this  article  wras  in- 
serted in  Peltier's  journal :  it  was  stated 
as  the  paper  upon  which  CamiHe  Jourdan 
(pn^  of  the  most  enlightened  and  best  men 
in  EUirope)  was  atTestod.  This  paper,  it 
was  mentioned,  was  thrown  by  one  of 
Fouche's  spies  among  Camille's  papers,  in 
oi-der  for  a  pretext  to  throw  him  into  prison. 
Is  that  improbable  ?  Geutlem^n  of  the  jury, 
we  are  not  now  trying  the  character  of  Fon- 
che  ;  but  if  we  were,  J  should  «h«w  you  that 
it  was  not  improbable  that  he  should  so  act. 
1  have  in  my  hand  letters  of  ckizen  Fonche ; 
one  of  them  is  from  Lyons,  in  which  he 
luments  that  the  destruction  of  tliat  city 
went  on  so  slowly.  He  said,  **  Kings 
punishecl  slowly,  because  they  were  feeble; 
but  the  anger  of  republicans  should  be  aa 
prompt  as  Uieir^will ;  they  should  smnihilmtt^ 


their  eDeniies,  and  never  spare  the  tears 
of  repentance."      He  concluded    by    men- 
tioaing^   "  that   li*3    would    spring   a  mine 
which  should   at  once  destroy  that  guilty 
city  :"    and   yet  this  man   had  afterwards 
the  effrontery  to   lay  to  the  English  the 
charge  of  having  destroyed  Lyons.     In  it 
then   improbable   that   such   a   person-  as 
Fouche    should    have   practised     this   in- 
famous tricky  and  got  such  a  paper  as  (his 
«ljpt  among  the  papers  of  Camille  Jourdan, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison  ?     As  to  the  internal 
evidence,  gentlemen   of  the  jury,   I  have 
already  told  you,  that  there  is  not  a  line 
in  all  these  publications   which   contains 
i  royalist   sentiment  ;    but,   on   the   con- 
trary,     they     are     furiously     Jacobinical. 
Does  any  body  suspect  Peltier  of  being 
a  Jacobin  ?      Certainly  not.      Whenever 
anger    is     expressied      in     these     pieces 
against^  Buonaparte,    it  is    for    overturn-^ 
ing  the  Directory.     Is  that  like  the  rage 
of  a  royalist  or  a  Jacobin  ?     And  .is    it 
not,   then,   more  likely  that  these  articles 
were  really  the  productions  of  those  they 
are   attributed   to,   Chetiier,  PouchjB,  &c.  ? 
In  that  case,  Peltier  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  author,  but  as  a  person  who,   with 
innocent  motives,  reprinted  them  iii  a  mis- 
cellaneous  work,   for  the    amusement  of 
the  small   circle  of  his  readers.     The  cir- 
culation of  the  "  Ambigv!'  'could  not  be 
intended  to  be  among  Englishmen,  as  it- 
is  written  in   French  ;  nor  in  France,  for 
Buonaparte    knows    effectually    how    to 
prohit)it   the  entry   of    such   articles  into 
his  dominions.     Having   now  endeavored 
to  prove  to  you,  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
Peltier  was  the.  author    or  original' pub- 
lisher of  those  works, or  that  he  at  all  wished 
to  inculcate  the  Jacobin  principles   they 
contain,  I  must  warn  you  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  free  discussion  of  po- 
litical events.      If  at  alf:  times  the  liberty 
of  the   press  was  dear  to  Englishmen,  it 
should  be  more  pecuRsnly  dear  now  that 
it  is  the  only   free    |!)ress    in    the   wortd. 
Gentlemen,     I   consider    this    a?s  the  first 
contest   between    the   greatest  power    on 
qarth  and  the  British  free  press  ;  the  only 
one   now  remaining.     That  it  is  so  is  a 
Vol.  I. 


melancholy  reflection    to   the    friends    of- 
human  nature.     Till  that  great  earthquake, 
occasioned  by  the  French   revolution,  had 
sHallowed  up  the  presses  of  the  continent, 
there  had,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  larger 
powers,    existed   many  states  in ,  which  a 
free  press  had  been  tolerated.     This  was 
the  case  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the 
free  towns  of  Germany.      Holism^    and- 
Switzerland  are  no  more,  and  fifty  of  the- 
Germanic   free   states   have    been    erased 
fronrthe  map  by  a  dash  of  the  pen.     These 
states  I  consider  as  a  very  interesting^part 
of  the  antient  system.     Gre;at  nations  can- 
not exist  without  considering  thejr  military^ 
system,   but   small   states  'are  obliged   to 
devote    themselves   to    industry    and   the 
arts  of  peace  ;  and    they  form  a  kind  of 
control  over    the   superior  ones  ;    for  no 
depravity  can  so  sink  any  man  in  bis  own 
esteem,  as  to  render  hinns  regardless  of  the 
opinion   of  the  world.     The  undisturbed 
repose  whichr  the  states  I  have  referred  to 
were   suffered  to  enjoy, .  enabled  them  to 
become  models   attesting   the  civilization 
to  which  Christian  Europe  had  reached. 
Nothing  so  much  proved  the  civilization  - 
of  the  continent  at  the  period  I  refer  to, 
as  the  freedom  enjoyed  by   the  Httle  re- 
public of  Genoa.     It  was  suffered  to  re-^ 
main  undisturbed  and  unthteatened,  while 
surrounded    by  myriads  of  the  armies  of  ' 
Prance.     All  this  is  now '.past  and  gone* 
What  the  new  system  is  to  be  is  not  for 
me  to  conjecture  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  con-  - 
vinced  that  the  arbitrary  violence  of  am* 
bitious  nr>onarchs  has  been  checked  by  the*  - 
dread   of    the  opinion    of   the    impartial 
audience  formed  among  the  snialler  states,^ 
and  in  which  no  sooner  were  any  acts  of 
oppression  known*  than  a  thousand  presses^  • 
were  set  to  work   to  commantcate  them'  to  - 
the  world.     At  present  there  is  riot  such 
a  thing  as  a  free  press  from*  Palermo  to 
Hamburgh  :  not  one  assy  lum  for  the  libc^rty 
of    discussion   remains— no  public   voice, 
the  expression  of  which  can  control  the 
despotic    attempts   of*  arbitrary    tyrantiEi. 
Happily,  however,  those   presses  are  stiH 
secure  which  are  protected  by  ihe  Britisb 
government,  and  by  the  valor  of  £iaglt«h-(' 
men.    The  antient  fabric,  raised  by  oux^* 
4  c 


ancescoi^  «im«tiaures;  cooogn  surroiinoea 
nvidi  r\uns,  it  stands  solid  and  unvshakeu. 
Genrtl6ii)«n  of  the  jury,  to  shew  you  of 
wh^t  importance  our  ancestors  always 
li«kl  this  prii^ile§^e,  I  shall  tmce  a  little  the 
origin  of  it  Queea  Elizabeth  was  the 
Acst  wko  established  a  newspaper  in  Eng- 
land ;  she  did  so  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  ^ 
armada^  when  it  was  necessary  to  preserve 
high  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  people. 
In  Gfomweirs  usurpation^  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  protected  by  British  juries, 
and  Gromweil's  attorney-general  was  twice 
defeated  in  this  court.  In  Charles  II. 
days,  though  the  times  were  corrupt  and 
profligate,  yet  the  press  was  safe;  and  in 
the  days  of  the  revolution,  and  ever  since, 
it  has  been  held  one  of  the  dearest  privi- 
leges of  Englishmen.  In  latter  times  we 
can  speak  more  positively,  from  our  own 
experience,  on  this  very  point.  In  that 
ftrst  grand  breach  of  the  social  system  of 
Europe,  that  national  robbery,  called  the 
first  partition  of  Poland,  did  not  the  English 
papers  vent  the  strongest  feelings  of  indig- 
nation ?  Catherine  and  Fi;ederic  were  not 
treated  according  to  their  rank,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  crime  in  which  they  had 
partaken.  We  were  then  at  peace  and 
amity  with  Russia  and  Prussia ;  and  yet 
the  attorney-general  of  the  day  never 
vthooght  of  prosecuting  the  editors  and 
/{>ubli8bei:8  of  those  papers.  In  the  second 
partition  of  Poland,  too,  the  British  press 
expressed  the  honest  indignation  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  well,  not  oiily  for  this 
'Country,  but  for  the  social  order  of  Europe 
*^i»  general,  that  it  should  be  so.  However 
formidable  a  sovereign's  military  establish- 
ment may  be;  however  great  bis  power 
rand  extetimve  his  sway  ;  still  the  feelings 
^  hiimau  nature  compel  t>im  to  wish  for 
tke  approbatioD  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
bring  kim  to.  tbe  bar  of  the  tribunal  of 
jpublic  o|iinioti.  Newspapers,  I  am  aware, 
are  not  very  popular  in  this  place ;  nor  is 
it  very  Murprisiag^  because  they  appear 
ilk  this  place  ooly  to  be  checked  for  their 
ihoUs.  With  all  their  faults^  however, 
tiieir  iocPMsed  circulatioa  is  a  proof  of  the 
iaereasnig  cnriosity  and  deaire  of  know- 
Jedf^e  uk  tUa  country,  of  wtucli  thej  are 


ac  once  me  cause  ana  enecc.      t^ernaps  ii 
would  be  better  to  treat  those  engaged  ia 
this  difficult  employment  with  a  little  more 
indulgence,  in  order  to   teach  4hem    that 
self-respect  which  is  the  best  way  to  lead 
men  to  cultivate  that  of  others.     Be   this 
as  it  may,  however,  every  thing  that  io- 
creases  the  number  of  these  who  take  an 
interest,  and  exercise  a  judgment,  in  pub* 
lie  affairs,  is,  in  effect,  to  increase  the  real 
democracy  of  a  country,  much  more  than 
those  forms  to  which  some  people  are  so 
much   attached.     If  it  be  important   that 
the  public  mind  should  be  fortified  agaifist 
the  design  of  foreign  power,  it  is  fit  that 
the  discussion  most   calculated  to  disse- 
minatea  public  spiritshould  be  encouraged/ 
Upon  every  occasion  in  which  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country  could  be  displayed 
respecting  foreign  affairs,  it  has  been   uni- 
formly given,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  repi*ess  it.     From  the  seizure  of  Corsica 
down  to  the  different  partitions  of  Poland, 
the  public  sentiment  of  England  has  most 
strongly  been  expressed  against  such   un- 
warrantable robberies.     Next  followed  an 
event,  in  comparison  of  which  the  atrocity 
of    preceding   spoliations   become   trivial. 
Switzerland,  a.  country  for  three  hundred 
years  the  abode  of  peace  ;  a  country,  as 
it  were,  raised  above  the  storms  of  political 
events  ;  a  country  boasting  of  a  gallant  and 
disciplined  army,    without  ever  attacking 
its    neighbours,     rich     without    imposing 
taxes,  till  its  riches  tempt  tbe  spoiler,  and 
become  a  cause  of  its  ruin.      Switzerland 
Is  doomed  to  fall  under  the  imposing  ra- 
vages of  the  French  revolution.     Had  such 
an  event  taken   place  in  times  of  peace, 
would  it  have  been  necessary  for  the  public 
of  this  country  to  stifle  the  voice  of  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow,  for  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  the  ruthless  tyrants  ?  Had  Alois  Hediog, 
a  name  worthy  to  compare  with  the  first 
of  names,  for  true  simplicity  of  virtue  and 
unaffected  magnanimity  of  character :  had 
Alois  Reding,  who,  with  a  handful  ot  pea- 
sants, defeated  the  conquerors  ^f  Europe 
on  the  soil   where,  three  hundred  years 
before,  their  ancestors  fougbt  the  oppressors 
of  their   liberty,    sought  an   assylum    in 
£nglaiid»  attracted  by  the  renown  of  this 
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mighty  enpire,  i^vould  my  learned  friend 
have  told  him,  that  he  must  conceal  his 
tears,  and  breathe  low  bis  sighs,  for  the 
min  of  his  covintry,  lest  his  potent  enemy 
should  drive  him  from  his  asylum,  of 
lead  him  into  court,  the  victim  of  prosecu- 
tion ?  I  am  sure  that  no  £ngHsh;nan 
could  think  with  patience  of  such  an  ig- 
nominy ;  and  sure  1  am  that  my  learueck 
fiwnd  has  a  heart  too  thoroughly  English' 
la  brook  such  disgrace.  Had  we  beeu^ 
at  peace  between  179S  and  ITdl*)  coukl  an. 
Snglish  court  or  an  English  jury  have  been 
called  upon  to  protect  the  reputation  of  a 
Robespierre,  president  of  the  Committee 
cf  Safety  ;  of  his  friend  Marat ;  of  a  carrier, 
his  agent,  who  drowned  2000  priests  in  the 
Sx>ire,  and  caused  600  children,  under 
fourteen,  to  be  shot  by  the  soldiery  ?  Could' 
Hie  laws  of  England  have  been  caUed  upoi^ 
to  proteet,  because  they  were  i»  placsi 
ftose  butehers  who  perpelvated,  wilhifv 
tiiat  period  of  two  years,  atrocities  which, 
eoB^trary  to  the  practise  of  mankind,  are 
general Fy  under-rated,  not  exaggerated  ? 
^Atrocities  so  prodigious  as  to.  compel  the 
mind  to  seek  refuge  in  scepticism  ;  and' 
which,,  but  half  believed,  are  now  but  half 
ramembered^  But  I  cannol.  with  reg;ar4l 
to  my  own  feelings,  or  the  respect  )  bear 
iu.y  learned  friend^,  pursue  thi^  tiraiu  of 
interrogation.  Had  such  things  taken* 
pfaK:e>  the  courage  of  our  courts^  anil  the 
Mtegrity  of  our  j^iries,  had  been  oujf  only 
resource.  All  would  havo^  beeu  lost,  bii^ 
the  uuextinguishable  npirit  of  an  Eiiglish 
'  j<iry.  To  conclude — ^I  trust  l>hat  ou  ihis^ 
as  on  aJl  former  occasions,  th^  unsubdued 
s|Mrit  of  the  country  will  appear.  All  1 
ask  is,  a  iavorabJe- construction  for  wha^ 
BMy  appear  ambiguous*'' 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Mackintosh*  had  ai 
powerful  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the-^ 
wiklience,  but  the  pr4pos9essions  of  a  special 
jury  are  not  easily  counteracted;  and  but 
fer  the  recurrence  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Pel- 
tier might  have  sustained  a  long  imprisonh 
ment ;  and  every  species  of  privation^ 
.for  the  employment'  of  lhe>  very  phrases* 
which  bad  been  echoed*  from  one  *  minis- 
terial member^ to^another^  since  Buonaparte 


returned  fl*oni^  ^g*ypi    ^^^  assumed   tlMT 
consulate^ 

Weak  and  wavering  as  they,  were,  th^ 
English  ministry  could  not  remain  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  designs  and*  machirHh 
tions  of  (heir  formidable  enemy;  and  ini 
October  and  November  1803,  orders  wer^ 
sent  out  for  the  retention  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  West  In<lian  islands^ 
which  had  not  yet  been  surrendered  to  the 
French.  Had  their  precaution  been  jus- 
tiAed  by  no*  other  circunistaaee,  the  inis^ 
siou  of  colonel  Sebastiani  alone  would 
have  fully  acquitted  them  of  unjust  sua* 
picioo.'  That  celebralett  emissary  arrived 
at  Corfu,  harangued  the  constitated  au* 
thori^s,  and  incutcaAed  the  doctrines  of 
liberty  and  equality.  From  that  place  he 
proceeded  to  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of* 
conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  Djezzar 
Pachcs  stnd  counteracting  the  infliience 
oflheEngUsb.  The  distrust  be^'w-eeti  the 
trwo  nations  was  still  farther  promoted'  by 
thjB  representations  of  the  French  govern- 
ment>  on  the  protection  afforded  to  Georges 
and  othtfr  royalists,  and  the  marked  respectr 
so  frequently, --and,  perhaps,  injudiciously^ 
eviocedv  to^  the  members  and  adherents  ofr 
the  Bourbou  family. 

But  the  retention  of  Malta  formed^  the^ 
most  pfiominent  topic  of  remonstrance  OA'^ 
the  pai4  of  France.  By  the  treaty  of  A  miens, 
it   had\  been  stipulated,    "  That  a  grand 
mastor  should  be  elected  in  full  chapter 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusal^Bur; 
that  a  Maltese  les^ue  should  be  established^ 
iu  the  room  of  the  Flinch  and  English, 
which  were  for  ever  to  be  abolished; ;  that 
the  British  troops  were  to  evacuate    the 
island',  provided  that  there  were  a  grand^ 
master,  or  commissioners  fully  empowered'^ 
to  receive,  the  possession,  aud  that  a  force* 
of  2080^  Neafiolitan  troops  were  to  remain^ 
till  the  knights  had  raised  a  sufficient  force 
to  protect  the  island.     These  were  to  be 
furnished  by  his  Sicilian  majesty.     Great 
Britain,    France,    Austria,    Russia,    and 
Spain,  were  to  guarantee  this  arrangement, 
andthe  independence  of  the  island" 

k  appears  that  Buonaparte,  during  the 
first   part    of   the   diecuseioii    respecting^ 


Malta,  trusting:  to  the  pacific  wUhes  of  the 
government  of  Britain,  insisted  only  on  the 
positive  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  the  sur- 
render of  Malta.  The  condition  annexed 
to  that  article,  the  guarantee  of  the  inde- 

Eendence  of  tbe  island  by  the  powers  6( 
lurbpe  was  left  unraentioned.  Observing 
however  that  the  British  ministry  regarded 
this-  guarantee  as  an  indispensible  prt^li- 
minary,  he  employed  bis  influence  at  St. 
Petersburgb-with  so  much  dexterity,  that 
Alexander  agreed  to  guarantee  its  indepen- 
dence«  To  this  arrangement  the  British 
.court  objected  -as  including  only  the  gua- 
rantee  of  a  single  power,  and  the  project 
of  the;  emperor  Alexander  was  returned 
for  alteration.  Lord  Whitworth  was  in- 
formed by  M.  Talleyrand  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1803^  that  the  difficulties  respecting 
the  guarantee  of  the  island  by  Alexander 
would  be  speedily  removed,  and  that  he 
yt2LH  instructed  to  demand  an  explanation 
ef  the  designs  of  the  king  of  England,  with 
regard  to  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty. 
The  conduct  of  Buonaparte  freed  the 
British  ambassador  from  the  embariassment 
to  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been 
subjected,  fis  the  puhUeation  of  Sebastiani's 
report,  enabled  him  to  justify  the  conduct 
cf  the  English  government  by  the  views 
of  France  on  Egypt  and  the  Ionian  isles. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
minute  particulars  of  the  negotiation  re* 
.Specting  this.isJand^  the  proposal  of  England 
to  retain  it  for.  the  space  of  ten  years ;  the 
offer  to  accept  the  island  of-Lainpedosa  iu 
^^.xcbange,  and  the  requisition  of  substantial 
aecarity,  for  objects  which  might  be  mate- 
rially endangered  by  the  removal  of  the 
English  troops.  But  the  important  docu- 
ment which  ,follows,  had  so  direct  a  bearing 
4>n  the  progress  of  subsequent  events,  and 
embraces  so  many  objects  of  complaint, 
t}iat  it  deservefli  to  l>e  inserted. 

DECLARATION. 

*'  His  majesty's  earnest  endeavors  for 
ihe  preservation  of  peace  having  failed  of 
4iuccess,  he  entertains  the  fullest  confidence 
i^iat  he  shall  receive.the  same  support  from 


his  parliament,  and  that  the  same  zeal  nnfi 
spirit  Avill  be  manifested  by  his  people^ 
which  he  has  experienced  on  every  oc* 
casion,  when  the  honor  of  his  crown  has 
been  attacked,  or  the  essential  interests  of 
his  dominions  has  been  endangered. 

"  During  the  whole  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations, which  led  to  the  preliminary  and 
definitive'  treaties  of  peace  between  his 
majesty  and  the  French  republic,  it  was 
hiA  majesty's  sincere  desire,  not  only  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hostiHties  which  sub^ 
sisted  between  the  two  countries,  but  to 
adopt  such  ^.measures,  and  to  concur  in 
such  proportions,  as  might  effectually 
contribute  to  consolidate  the  general  tran^ 
quillity  of  'Europe.  The  same  motives  by 
which  his  majesty  was  actuated,  during 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  have  since 
invariably  governed  his  conduct.  As  soob' 
as  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  his 
majesty's  courts  were  open  to  the  people 
of  France  for  every  purpose  of  legal  redress ; 
all  sequestrations  were  taken  off  their  pro-^ 
perty ;  all  prohibitions  on  their  trade, ' 
which  had  been  imposed  during  the  war, 
were  removed,  and  they  were  placed,  in 
every  respect,  on  the  same  footing,  with 
r^f^rd  to  commerce  and  intercourse^  as  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  state  in  amity  with 
bis  majesty  with  which  there  existed  no 
treaty  of  commerce. 

*'  To  a  system  of  conduct  thus  open, 
liberal,  and  friendly,  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  government  affords  the  most  strik* 
ing  contrast.  The  prohibitions  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  commerce  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  during  the  war  have  been 
enforced  M^ith  increased  strictness  and 
severity ;  violence  has  been  offered,-  in  seve- 
ral instances,  to  their  vessels  and  their 
property,  and  in  no  case  has  justice  beea 
afforded  to  those  who  may  have  beeu 
aggrieved  in  consequence  of  such  acts,  nor 
has  any  satisfactory  answer  been  given  to 
tbe  repeated  representations  made  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  or  ambassador  at  Paris. 
Under  such  circumstances,  when  his 
majesty's  subjects  were  not  suffered  to 
epjoy  the  common  advantages  of  peace 
within  the  territories  of  tlie  French  republic. 


aiid  the  couutrles  dependent  upon  it,  the 
French  government  had  recourse  to  the 
extraordinary,  measure  of  sending  over  to 
thi»  country  a  number  of  persons^  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  residing  in  the  most 
cohsiderable  seaport  towns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  the  character  of  commercial 
agents  [or  consuls.  These  persons  could 
have  no  pretensions  to  be  acknowledged  in 
thttt  character,  as  the  right  of  being  so 
acknowledged;  as'  well  as  all  the  privileges 
attached  to  such  a  situation,  could  only  be 
derived  from  a  commercial  treaty,  and  as 
no  treaty,  of  that  description,  was  in  ex-^' 
istence  between  his  majesty  acMl  the  FreucU 
republic. 

*•  There  was,  consequently,  •too  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  real  object  of 
'  their  mission  was  by  no  means  of  a  com*' 
^  merciai  nature ;  and  this  suspicion  was 
confirmed,  not]  only  by  the  circumstance 
that' some  of  them  were  military  men^  but 
by  the  actual  discovery,  that  several  of 
them  were  fiirnishecl  with  instructions  to 
obtain  the  soundings  of  the  harbors,  and 
to  procure  military  surveys  of  the  places 
where  it  was  intended  they  should  reside. 
His  majesty  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  prevent 
their  departure  to  their  respective  places 
of  destination,  and  presented  to  the  French 
goyernment  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
them  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
circumstances  under 'which  they  were  sent^ 
and  the  instructions  which  were  given  to 
them,  ought  ta  be  considered  as  decisive 
indications  of  the  dispositions  and  inten- 
tions of  the  government  by  whom  they 
were  employed. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  commercial  inter- 
coiirs^e  between  the  two  countries,  must, 
therefore,,  be  considered  as  ill-suited  to  a 
state  of  peace,  and  their  proceedings  in 
their  more  general  political  selations,  as 
Well  as  in  those  .which  immediately  con- 
cern hta  majesty's  dominions,  appears  to 
have  been  altogether  inconsistent  with 
evaery  prineiple  of  good  faith,  moderation, 
and  justice.  His  majesty  had  entertained 
hopes,  in  consequence  ,of  the  repeated 
assurances,  and  professions  of  the  Ff^nch 
government,    that   they  uiight   have  beeu^ 


induced  to  adopt  a  systenvof  policy,  whicb^ 
if  it  had  not  inspired  other  powers  with  con- 
fidence, might,  at  least,  have  allayed  their 
jealousies.  If  the  French  government  had 
really  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  a  due 
attention  to  such  a  system  ;  if  their  dispo^ 
sitions  had  proved  to  be  essentially  pacific, 
allowances  would  have  been  made  for  the 
sityationin  which  a  new  government  must, 
be  placed  after  so  dreadful  and  extensive 
a  convulsion  as  that  which  has  been  pro* 
diiced  by  tbe  French  revolution.  But  his 
majesty,  has,  unfortunately,  had  too  mucK 
reason  to  observe  and  to  lament  that  the: 
system  of  violence,  aggression,  and  aggrao^ 
disement,  which  characterised  the  proceed- 
ings  ofthe  difTereotgavernments  of  France 
during  the  war,  has  been  continued  with 
as  little  disguise  since  its  tei mination.' 
They  have  continued  to  keep  a  French 
army  in  Holland  against  tbe  will,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the* 
Batavian  government,  and  in  repug-; 
nance  of  the  letter  of  three  solemn  trea- 
ties. They  have,  in  a  period  of  peace, 
invaded  the  territory,  and  violated  the  iu«» 
dependence  of  the  Swiss  nation,  in  defiance 
of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  had  stipu- 
lated the  independence  of  their  territory^, 
and  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government  They  have 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France 
Piedmont,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  and  the 
Island  of  Elba,  without  allotting  any  pro^ 
vision  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  whom  they 
have  despoiled  of  the  most  Yaluable  part 
p(  his  territory,  though  they  were  bound, 
by  a  solemn  engagement  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  to  attend  to  his  interests,  and 
to  provide  for  liis  establishment.  It  may^ 
indeed,  with  truth,  be  asserted,  that  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  coh^ 
elusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  has  been 
marked  with  one  continued  series  of  ag^- 
gression,  violence,  and  insult,  on  th.e  part 
of  the  French  governments 

^Mn  the  month  of  October  last,  his 
majesty  was  induced,  in  consequence 
of  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Swiss 
nation,  to  make  an  effort,  by  a  reprer 
s^ntation  to  the  French  government,  to 
avert  the  evils  which  were  then  impend- 


log  orer  that  country.  This  representar 
tion  was  couched  in  the  most  temperc^t^t 
.  terms ;  and  measures  were  taken  by 
bis  majesty  for  ascertaining,  under  the 
eircumstances  which  then  existed,  the 
real  situation  and  -wishes  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  the 
other  cabinets  of  Europe.  His  majesty 
learned,  however,  with  the  utojpst  regret, 
Aat  no  disposition  to  counteract  these 
repeated  infractions  of  treaties  and  acts 
ef '  violence  was  manifested  by  any  of 
the  powers  most  immediately  interested 
in  preventing  them  ;  ,  and  his  msgesty, 
therefore,  felt,  that,  with  respect  to  these 
objects,  his  single  efforts  could  not  be  ex-, 
pected  to  produce  any  considerable  ad- 
iiantege  to  those  in  whose  favor  they,  might 
l^  exerted. 

'•^  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  French 
government  ftrst  distinctly  advanced  the 
|Mriticiple,  thai  his  majesty  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  c^onduct,  or  interfere 
with  the  proceedings  of  France,  on  any 
point  which  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
stipnlatioBS  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  That 
treaty  was  •unquestionably  founded  upon 
Ike  same  principle  as  every  other  antece- 
dent tresrty  or  convention,  on  the  assump^ 
tion  of  the  state  of  possessions,  and  of  en- 
gagements subsisting  at  the  time  of  its 
oondusioR  ;  and  if  that  state  of  possession 
dsnd  of  engagements  is  materially  affected 
by  the  voNnlary  act  of  any  of  the  parties, 
so  as  to  prejudice  tb^^oodition^  on  which 
ttie  other  party  hta  entered  into  the  con- 
tract, the  change  so  made  may  be  coiv 
.sidered  as  operating  virtually  as  a  breach 
of  the  treaty  itself,  and  as  giving  the  party 
aggrieved  a  right  to  demand  satisfaction  or 
compensation  for  any  substantial  difference 
which  such  acts-  may  have  effected  in  their 
relative  situations ;  hut,  whatever  may 
be  the  principle  on  which  the  treaty  is  to 
he  considered  as  founded,  there  is,  indis* 
putably,  a  general*  law  of  nations,  which, 
though  liabie  to  be  limited,  explained,  or 
restrained  by  conventioffal  law,  is  antece- 
dent to  it,  and  is  that  law  or  rule  of  conduct 
to  which  all  sovereigns  and  states  have 
been  accustomed  to  appeal,  where  con>» 
fentienai  law  is  admitted  to  liave  l>eea 


silent.  Tlie  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  every 
other  treaty,  ip  provid^pg  for  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  particularly  directed,  doea 
not,  therefore,  assume  or  imply  an.  indif* 
ferepce  to  sr^ll  other  oi^ects  which  are  not 
specified  in  its  stipulatioA,  much  ieas  doea 
it  adjudge  them  to  be  of  a  natijire  to  be 
lieft  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  the  idolent 
and  the  powerful. .  The  jviatice  of  the 
cause  is,  , alone,  a  sufficieut  gitound  to 
warrant  the  interposition  of  any  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  in  the  diffeiences  which 
may  arise  between  etbier  states,  aiKl  the 
application  and  extent  of 'tba^t  juatintei:: 
position  ia  to  be  determined  solely  by 
considerations  of  prudence.  These  prin- 
ciples can  admit  of  no  dispute  ;  hut  if  the 
new  and  extraordinary  pretensions  ad- 
vanced by  the  French  goveffMent,  to 
exclude  his  majesty  from  any  right  to 
interfere  with  respect  W  this  coi^ecne  of 
other  powers,  unless  they  ma<hs  s^  apecifie 
part  of  the  stipulations  of  IbiQ  treaty  of 
Amiens,  was  I'liat  which  ik  vt^  possible 
to  maintain,  those  poweva  would  have  a 
right,  at  least,  to.  claim'  the  benefit  of 
this  principle  ia  every  cMe  o(  difference 
between  the  twe  coiMtcies^  The  indig- 
nation of  all  Europe  uinst  aucely  then 
be  excited  by  the  dechu:a,tiona  of  the 
French  government,  that,  in  the  event 
of  hostiliti^  these  very  powers,  who  were 
no  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens*  and 
who  were  not  allo.\Ked  to  derjlue  any  a4* 
vantage  from  tlie  remoastcaocea  o^  hi9 
niajesty  in  their  behalf,  aie,  neicerthelessi 
to*  be  made  the  victima  o£  i|  war,  which  ie 
alleged  to  arise  out  ot  the  same  txenlky,  and 
are  to  be  sacrifiiced  in  the  contest  which 
they  not  only  have  not  occaaioiied,  bnt 
which  they  have  bad  no  means  whatever  of 
preventing. 

''  His  majesty  judged  it  most^xpeditalw 
under  the  cipeumstapcea  wh^eb  then,  a& 
fected  Europe,  to  ahsiain  fsooi  a  aecuireoce 
to  hostilities^  ou  account  of  the  viewa  of 
ambition,  and  acts  oi  aggresaion,  raaoi* 
fested  by  France  on  the^  ooi4iQeBit4  yet,  aD^ 
experience  of  the  chai^acter  and  dispositbna 
of  the  French  governmenjb  eouU  not  fail  to 
impress  his  majesty  with  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  increased  lugilance  in  gnardiny^ 


Ibe  visits  and  dignity  of  tlis  crown,  and  iii 
protecting  the  interests  of  his  people. 

*'  Whilst  his  majesty    was  actuated  by 
these  sendnients,  he  Was  called  upon  by 
the   Freilch   government  to   «?aciiate  the 
island  of  Malta.     His  majesty  had.  inani- 
fesied,  from  the  nroitieut  of  the  signature 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  an  anxious  disposi* 
tion  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  relative  to  that 
iaiand.     As  soon  as  he  was  infoi'med  that 
the  election  of  a  grand  raasWr  had  taken 
place,  a  Oder  the  auspices  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  that  it  had  been  agreed  by 
the  different   priories  ateetnbled    at    St. 
Petersbut^h,  to  acknowledge  th^  person 
witoK)  t^e  court  of  fliiHie  shditld  select  ^at 
of  thos^  who  had  been  nafiied  by  them^  to 
be  grandmaster  of  the  order  of  St.  John, 
bis  majesty  proposed  to  the  French  govern- 
ment,  for  the    paf-[iose  of  avoiding  any 
difficulties  which  might  arise  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  arrangeitieift,  to  acknowledge 
that  election  to  be  valid  ;  and  when,  in  the 
tnoRfh  of  August,  the  French  government 
applied   to    his    majesty,  ib    permit   the 
Neapolitan  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  island 
of  Maka^   as  a  preliminary   measure  for 
preventing    any    unnecessary    delay,   his 
tnajeety  contented,  without  hesitation,  to 
this  proposal,  and  gave  directions  fbr  the 
admission  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  into 
the  islaiid.     His  majesty  had  thus,  shewn 
his  disposition,  dot  only  to  throw  no  ob^ 
Macte  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  it  by  every  means  in  his 
power.     His    majesty,    cannot,    however, 
admit,  that,  at  any  petiod  since  the  con^ 
elusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  Frehch 
government  have  had  a  right  to  call  upon 
him,  in  conformity  to  the  stipulations  of 
that  treaty,  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
the  island  of  Malta.     At  the  time  when 
this  demand    was  made  by   the    French 
government,  seteral  of  the  moat  important 
stipuhitioDs  of  the  arrangement  respecting 
Malta  remained  unexecuted  :  the  election 
of  a  grand  master  had  Aot  been   carried 
into  effect.    The  lOtfc  artide  bad  itipnla* 
ted,  that  the  independence  of  the  island 
should  be^  placed  4iiid«r  tire  guarantee 


and  protection  of  Great  Britain,    France, 
Austria,     Russia,     Spain,    and     Frussia. 
l^he   emperor  of   Germany  had   acceded 
to    the    guarantee,   bdt    only    on    condt^ 
tion   of  a  like  accession  on  the  part  of 
the  other    powers    8peci6ed    in     the  ar- 
ticle.     The  emperor   of   Russia  tmd  rat- 
fused   his   accession,  except  on   the  con* 
dftibn   that    the   Maltese    lat^rue    sbpuM 
be  abrogated  ;    and  (he  king  of  Prarnia 
had   given  no  answer  whatever,    to    the 
application  which  had  been  made  to  hiiti 
to  accede  to  the  arrangement.     But  the 
fundamental  principle,  upon  the  existence 
of  which  dependea  the  cxecatiba  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  article,  had  beeti  defeated 
by  the  changes  which    had  taken   placte 
in  the  constitution  of  the  order,  sibce  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace.     It  was 
to  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  that 
his  itiajesty  was,  by  the  Arst  stipulation 
of  the  10th  article,  bound  to  restore  tbe 
island  of  Malta.      The  order  is  defined 
to  consist  of  these  languesi  which  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  concluaion  of 
the  treaty ;  the  three  French  langnes  having 
been  abolished,  arid  a  M^\it%elangue  added 
tolheinstitutioii.  The  order  consisted,  tJbero* 
fore;  at  that  time,  of  the  following  ianguei, 
viz.  the  langues  of  Arragon,  Cadtile;  G^- 
many,    Bavaria,  and  Russia.      SinQe'the 
conclusioli    of   the   definitive  treaty^   the 
latigues  of   Arragon    and     Castile,    hatje 
been  separated  from  the  order,  by  J9j)aiu  ; 
a    part  of    the  Italian  lUngue    has   been 
abolished  by  the  annexation  of  Piednionlt 
and  Parma  to  France,     There' is   strong 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  beeti  m  con- 
templation, to  Sequestrate   the    })roperty 
of  the  Bavarian  langue^  and  thfe  intention 
has  been  avowed  of  keepings  the  Russiaii 
langues  within  the  dominions  of  the  eni^ 
peror. 

''  Under  these  circumstances,  the  order 
of  St.  John-  cannot  now  be  Considered  as 
that  body,  to  which,  according  to  the 
stipulation  of  the  treaty,  the  island  was 
to  be  restored  ;  and  the  funds  indis- 
pensrbly  necessary  for  its  strpport,  and 
fbr  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
of  the  island,  hate  been  nearly,  if  not 
wholly  aeqoestered.      fivert   if  this   had 


arisen  from  circumstances  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  contracting; 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  corttrol,  his  ina-. 
jesty  would,  nevertheless,  have  had  a  right 
to. defer  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by 
kis  forces,  until  such  time  as  an  equivalent 
arrangement  had  been  concluded  for  the 
preservation  of  the  independence  of  the 
order  and  of  the  island.  But  if  these 
changes  have  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  any  acts  of  the  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  ;  if  the  French  government  shall 
appear  to  have  proceeded  upon  a  system 
of  rendering  the  order,  whose  independence 
they  had  stipulated,  incapable  of  main- 
taining that  independence,  his  niajesty's 
ri^ht  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of 
the  island,  under  such  circumstances, 
will  hardly  be  contested.  It  is  indis- 
putable, that  the  revenues  of  the  two 
Spanish  lans[ttes  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  order  by  his  catholic  majesty  ; 
a  part  of  the  Italian  langue  has,  in  fact, 
been  abolished  by  France,  through  the 
unjiist  annexation  of  Piedmont,  and 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  to  the  French 
territory.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  has 
been  instigated  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  sequestrate  the  property' of  the 
order  within  his  territories  ;  and  it  is 
■oertain,  that  they  have  not  only  sanctioned, 
hot  encouraged  the  idea  of  the  propriety  of 
separating  the  Russian  langties  fro-n  tlie 
remainder  of  the  order. 

'*  As  the  #condnct  of  the  governments 
of  Prance  and  Spain  have,  therefore,  in 
some  instances  directly,  and  in  others 
indirectly,  contributed  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  order,  and 
thus  destroyed  its  means  of  supporting 
its  independence,  it  is  to  those  governments, 
and  not  to  hi»  roaXesfy,  that  the  non-execu- 
tion of  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  oif 
Amiens  must  be  ascribed. 

**  Such  would  be  the  just  conclasion 
it  the  lOth^  article  of  that  treaty  were 
considered  as.  an  arrangement  by  itself : 
it  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
i^rticle  forms  a. part  only  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  the  whole  of  which  is  connected 
(together,  and  the  stipulations  of  which 
Sk^ust,   upon    a  principle  common  to.  aU 


treaties,  be  construed  as  haviiig  a  reference 
to  c^ach  other. 

''  His  majesty  was  induced,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  to  consent  to  abandon,  and  to 
restore,  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  the  island 
of  Malta,  on  condition  of  its  independence 
and  neutrality.  But  a  further  condition 
(which  must,  necessarily,  be  supposed 
to  have  had  considerable^  influence  with 
his  majesty,  in  inducing  him  to  make  so 
important  a  concession)  was,  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  French  government  in  an 
arrangement  for  the  security  of  the  Levant, 
by  the  8th  and  9th  articles  in  the  treaty, 
stipulating  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire  and  the  indepenclence  of  the  Ionian 
islands.  His  majesty  has,  however,  since 
learned,  that  the  French  government  have 
entertained  views  hostile  to  both  these 
objects,  and  that  they  .have  even  sagjgested 
the  idea  of  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. These  views  must  now  be  manifest 
to  all  the  world,  from  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani ; 
f^om  the  conduct  of  that  officer,  and  of 
the  other  French  agents,  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  the  Ionian  islands,  and  from  the  dis- 
tinct admission  of  the  first  consul  himself, 
in  his  communication  with  lord  Whitworth. 
His  majesty  was,  therefore,  warranted  in 
considering  it  to  be  the  determination 
of  the  French  government  to  violate  those 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
stipulated  for  the  integrity  and  inde« 
pendeuce  of  the  Turkisb  empire  and  of 
the  Ionian  islands  ;  and,  consequently^ 
he  would  pot  have  been  justified  in  eva- 
cuating the  island  of  Malta  without  re- 
ceiving some,  other  security  which  might 
equally  provide  for  these  important  ob- 
jects :  his  majesty,  accordingly,  feels  that  he 
has  an  incontestible  claim,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct, of  France  since  the.  treaty 
of  peace,  and  with  refereuce  to  the  objects 
which  made  part  of.  the  stipulations  of 
that  treaty,  to  refuse,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  reliuqL^isJi  (he possession 
of  the  island  of. Malta. 

''Yet,,  notwithstanding  this  right,  so 
clear  ^nd  so  unquestionable,  the  alternative 
presented  by  thfE;  French  jgoyernment  to  his 
majesty,  inlapguagje:  the,  most  peremptory 


and  nienaeuig,  was  the  eracaaliou  of  Malta^ 
or  the  renewal  of  war. 

"  If  the  views  of  ambitioa  and  aggran* 
diseneoty  which  have  thus  been  mani* 
fested  by  the  French'  government  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  have, 
in  so  very  particular  a  manner  attracted 
tbe  attention  of  his  majesty,  it  has  been 
equally  impossible  for  him  not  to  feel, 
and  not  to  notice,  the  repeated  indignities 
which  have  been  offered  by  that  govern- 
ment to  his  crown  and  his  people. 

'*  The  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani  contains 
the  most  unwarrantable  insinuations  and 
charges' against  his  majesty's  government, 
against  the  officer  who  commanded  his 
forceii  in  Egypt,  and  against  the  British 
army  in  that  quarter.  This  paper  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  publication  of  a 
private  individual :  it  has  been  avowed, 
and,  indeed^  bears  evidence  upon  the  face 
of  it,  that  it  is  the  official  report  of  an 
accredited  agent,  published  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  government  to  which  it  was 
addressed,  who,  thereby,  have  given  it  their 
express  sanction. 

'*  This  report  had  been  published  a  very 
short  time,  when  another  ind%nity  was 
offered  to  this  country,  in  the  commnni^ 
cation  of  the  first  consul  of  France  to 
the  legislative  body:  in  this  communica- 
tion he  presumes  to  affirm,  in  the  character 
of  chief  magistrate  of  that  country,  *'  That 
Great  Britain  cannot,  singly,  contend 
dgainst  the  power  of  France ;"  an  assertion 
aer  unfounded  as  it  is  indecent,  disproved 
by  the  events  of  many  wars,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  thofte  of  the  war  which 
has  been  recently  coticluded.  Such  an 
assertion,  advanced  in  the  *most  solemn 
official  act  of  a  government,  and  thereby 
meant  to  be  avowed  to  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  can  be  considered  in  do  other 
light  than  as  a  defiance  ptfblicly  offered 
to  his  majesty  and  to  a  brave  and  power- 
MX  people,  who  are  both  willing  and  abJe 
to  defend  his  just  rights,  and  those  of 
their  country,  against  every  insult  and  ag« 
gressioR. 

"^  The  conduct  of  the  first  consul  to 
bis  majesty's  ambaasadlor^  at  bis  audience, 
in  presence  of  the   nmisters  of  most  of 
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the    sovereigns    and    states    of  Europe, 
furnis1)es  another  instance  of  provocation 
on   the   part  of  the   French   government, 
which  it  would  be  improper  not  to  notice ' 
on  the   present   occasion  ;  and  the  subse- 
quent explanation  of  this  transaction  may 
be  considered  as  having  the  effect  of  ag- 
gravatii^g,  instead  of  palliating,  the  affront. 
'*  At  the  very  time  when   his   majesty 
was  demanding  satisfaction  and   explana* 
tion  OX)  some  of  the  pouits  above-mentioned, 
the    French   minister    at    Hamburgh    en'« 
deavored    to    obtain    the    insertion,    in    a* 
Hamburgh   paper,  of   a  most   gross   and 
opprobious  libel  against  his  majesty  ;  and, 
when   difficulties    were    made    respecting 
the  insertion  of  it,  heavailed  himself  of  his 
official  character,  of  minister  of  the  Frenci^ 
republic,  to  require  the  publication  of  it, 
by  border  of  his  government,  in  the  gazette 
of   the   senate   of  that   town.     With  this 
requisition,  so  made,  the  senate  of  Ham- 
burgh were  induced  to  comply  ;  and  thus 
has  the  independence  of  that  town   been 
violated,  and  a  free  state  made  the  instru-* 
ment,  by  the  menace  of  the  French  govern- 
ment; of  propagating  throughout  Europe, 
upon  their   authority,    the   most  offensive 
and     unfounded     calumnies    against    his 
majesty  and  his  government.     His  majesty 
might  add  to  this  list  of  indignities  the- 
requisition,  which  the  French  government 
have  repeatedly  urged,  that  the  laws  and 
constitution     of    his    country    should    be 
changed,    relative  to   the  liberty-  of   the 
press :  his  majesty  might,  likewise,   add, . 
the    calls    which  the  French  government 
have,  on  several    occasions,    made   upon 
him  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  with 
respect   to    persons    who   bad   found  an 
asylum  within  his  dominions,  and  against 
whose  condtict  no   charge  whatever   has> 
at  any    time,    been    substantiated.    It  is    • 
impossible   to  reflect    on    these    different 
proceedings,   and    the  course    which   the 
French  government  have  thought  proper 
to   adopt   respecting    them,    without  the 
thorough  conviction,  that  they  are  not  the 
effect  of  accident;  but  that  they  form  a 
part  of  a  system,  which  has  been  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  d^rading,  vilifying,  and  ■ 
insulting,  his  majesty  and  bis  goverament.. 
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^'  Under  alf  thefte  insults  and  provoca- 
tions, his  miyesty,  not  without  a  due 
-sense  of  his  dignity,  has  proceeded,  ^iih 
every  degree  of  temper  and  moderation, 
to  obtain  satisfaction  and  redress,  while 
he  has  n^lected  no  means,  consistent 
with  his  honor  and  the  safety  of  bis 
dominions^  to  induce  the  government  of 
Pounce  to  concede  to  him,  what  is  in  his 
judgment,  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
future  tranquillity  of  Europe :  bis  efforts, 
in  this  respect,  have  proved  abortive; 
and  he  has,  therefore,  judged  it  necessary 
to  order  his  ambassador  to  leave  Paris. 
In  having  recourse  to  this  proceeding, 
it  has  been  his  majesty's  object  to  put  an 
end  to  the  frtfitless  discnssiods  which  have 
too  long  subsisted  between  the  two 
governments,  and  to  close  a  period  of 
suspense  peculiafly  injurious  to  the  sub* 
jects  of' his  majesty. 

**  But,  though  the  provocations  which 
his  majesty  has  received  might  entitle 
liim  to  larger  claims  than  those  which 
he  has  advanced ;  yet,  anxious  to  pre^ 
▼ent  calamities,  which  mi^ht  thus  be 
extended  to  every  part  of  Europe,  he  ia 
Still  willing,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
his  own  honor  and  the  interests  of  his 
people,  to  afford  every  facility  to  any  just 
and  honorable  arrangement,  by  which 
such  evils  maybe  averted  :  he  has,  there- 
fore, no  difficulty  in  declaring  to  all 
Europe,  that,  notjfithstanding  all  the 
changes  which  have  talcen  palace  since  < 
the  ti:eaty  of  pence ;  notwithstanding  the 
extension  of  the  pq,wer  of  France,  in 
repugnance  to  that  treaty,  and  to  the  spirit 
of  peace  itself:  *his  majesty  will  not  avail 
himself  of  these  circumstances  to  demand 
in  compensation  all  that*he  is  entitled  to  re- 
4]uite,  but  will  be  ready  to  concur,  even  now 
in  an  arrangement,  by  which  satisfieiction 
shall  beg^iven  to  himforthe  indignities  which 
kave  be.en  effiered  to  his  crown  and  to  his  peo- 
^le,'antl  substantial  seeuritv  afforded  against 
farther  encroachments  on  the  part  of  France. 

'*  His  majesty  has  thus,  distinctly  and 
Mireservedly,  "stated  the  reasons  of  those 
proceedings  to  which  he  has  ibnnd  himself 
eom filled  to  resort  He  is  actuated  by 
no  disposition  to  interfere  in  the  internal 


concerns  of  any  other  atite,  by'  no  pr<^ 
jecis  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement | 
but  solely  by  a  sens^  of  what  is  due 
to  the  hoiior  of  his  crown  and  the  inter- 
ests of  his  people,  and  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  obstruct  th6  further  progress 
of  a  system,  %vhich,  if  not  resist^ 
may  prove  fatal  to  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Westminster,  March  Stb,  1803." 

The  message  was  received  with  appro* 
bation  by  a  large  majority,  and  an  ad- 
dress wasfvoted,  assuring  his  majesty 
of  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  his  faith- 
ful commons.  From  these  discussions 
the  public  attention  was  for.  a  time  di- 
verted  by  the  discovery  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy,  and  the  trials  *and  execution 
of  the  traitors,  who  acted  beneath  the 
influence  and  auspices  of  colonel  Edward 
Marcus  Despard.  A  society  was  estab* 
lished  at  ^  the  Oakley  arms,  in '^estmin* 
ster,  "  for  extension  of  liberty ,*•  of  which 
two  men  named  Frances  and  Wood  were 
the  most  active  members.  They  fre« 
queatly  attempted  to  seduce  soldiers 
into  the  association,  and  sometimes  with 
success.  In  the  summer  of  1802,  they 
removed   from   the  Oakley  arms,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  evading  suspicion,  and  colonel 
despard  with  a  condescension  unworthy 
of  his  rank,  and  fully  indicative  of  bis 
clandestine  purposes^  was  introduced  to 
two  of  the  members,  at  an  ale-house 
in  Newington,  where  he  conversed  with 
coolness  on  the  capture,  and  murder  of 
the  king.  When  the  scheme  was  nearly 
completed^  about  thirty  prisoners  con- 
sisting of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people, 
with  the  exception  of  colonel  Despard, 
were  arrested  at  the  ^Oakley  arms,  and 
a  sufficient  body  of  evidence  collected 
to  prove  them  guilty«  Several  were  dis- 
charged, and  colonel  Despard  was,  ably 
defended,  on  the  7ib  of  X^ebruary,  in  the 
Soutl;iwark  court  of  special  commission^ 
by  Mr.  seijeant  Best,  who  put  it  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  jury,  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  fourteen  or  fifteen  men^  with  no  fire 
arm3  but  their  tobacco  pipes,  men  of  tbe 
lowest  order  of  ^pciety^  without  mind  er 
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]BteUi([^eiice»  were  to  seize  the  king,  the 
bank,  the  tower,,  and  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  ?  Lord  Nelson,, 
sir  A.  Clarke,  and  sir  Evan  Nepean,  spoke 
highly  in  favor  of  the  colonel's  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  strength  of  these  recom* 

niendations  the  prisoner,  being  found  guilty,    despotism,  and  delusion, 
was    recommended    to    mercy»    but  was 
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executed  on  the  81st  of  Febrnsiry,  with 
9even  of  his  associates, .  after  declaring  bis 
ihnocence  to  the  niultitude,  reprobating 
the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  ministers,  and 
projphesying  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberty, 
justice,    and    humanity,    over    falsehood^. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  WAR. 
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CamwiigH  o/AQOS  in  India—State  of  tke  Feudatoty  Chi^ain»--^Origin  of  the  War^^ 
military  Operations — Hostile   Movements  of  Sdndiah  and  Ho&OT'^^Advance   of 
Major-Ueneral  Wellesley — He  gains  the  Battle  of  Assye^— Invasion  of  Cultaek^ 
^Battle  of  Laswaree-'^Decisive  Operatiov   of  iSenerai  Ldke'^Batlte  of  DMi-^ 
Conclusion  and  Consequences  of  the  Campaiern. 
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kURING  these  indications  of  mutual 
hostility  between  the  governments 
■^rance  and  England,  the  generals  and 
soldiers  w.ere  reaping  in  India  an  enviable 
1803    ^*^^^*'  ^f  wealth  and  glory.     The 
'    predatory  states  composing  the  M ah- 
ratta  empire  had  never  been  united  under 
any  regular  form  of  alliance,  or  :by  any 
system  of  laws  or  of  established  treaties, 
which  can  be   compared  to  the  imperial 
constitutions  or  general  confederations  ex- 
isting in  Europe.     A  vague  and  indefinite 
sentiment,  however,  of  common  interest, 
founded   principally  npon    their   common 
origin  and  civil  and  religious  usages,  and 
upon    kindred   habits    of    conquest    and 
depredation,    established    among    them    a 
certain  system  of  union  from  the  period  of 
their  first  success,  throughout  every  stage  of 
the  decline  of  the   Mogul  empire.      The 
same  indefinite,   but   acknowledged    con- 
federacy, subsisted  between  the  Mahrattas 
after  the  final  destruction  of  the  mogul's 
authority,  and    enabled   several   of   these 
adventurers  to  erect  states  of  considerable 
military    resources    and    political   power. 
Among  these,  the  descendants  of  Sevajee, 
who   had   established   the   capital   of  the 
empire  at    Satarrah,    were    distinguished 
by  the   title  of  rajahs,    and    became   the 
nominal    heads   of  the  Mahi*atta    empire. 
Beneath  their  sanction,  a  prime  minister, 
or  peisbnab,  was  fleeted,  to  whom,  while 


the  sovererign  resigned  himself  to  indolence 
and  voluptuous  enjoyment,  was  confided 
the  exclusive  right  of  concluding  treaties 
and  engagements  with  foreign  powers  in 
the  name  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  the 
principal  chieftains  had  always  been  con- 
sidered -ostensibly  as  the, subjects  and 
officers  of  the  peishwah's  government. 

The   authority  of  the  peishwahs,    and 
its  real    or  supposed   abuse   in  favor  of 
the   British  government,  excited  the  jea-. 
lousy  of  the  native  chieftains,   and'^ren*. 
dered  the  Mahratta  empire  the   scene  of 
discord  and  discontent,  which  were  eagerly 
promoted  by  Monsieur  Perron,  established, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  forces  in 
the    neighbourhood  of    Delhi.      The  eu- 
deavors  of  the  governor-general  had  thera- . 
fore  been  employed  for  some  years  past,\ 
to   establish    between   the    peishwah  and 
the  British  government,  such  a  connectioa' 
as  might  secure  the  stability  and  efficiency 
of  the  peishwah's  authority  under  the  pro- 
tection uf  the  British  power,  without  injury 
to  the  rights  of  the  feudatory  chieftains  of 
the  Mahratta  empire. 

*  The  efforts  of  the  governor-general  for 
that  purpose  were  renewed  at  those  seasons 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  when  the  peish- 
wah's independence  was  controlled,  and 
when  the  existence  of  his  government  was  ; 
exposed  to  hazard  by  the  violence,  rapa- 
city,  and  ambition  of  his  enemies.    Had 
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"^^he  peisbwah  then  assented  to  the  moderate 
and  salutary  propositions  which  were 
offered  to  hitt  acceptance,  he  would .  not 
^Iiave  been  exposed  to  a  disastrous  event 
Ly  which,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1803, 
lie  was  expelled  from  Poonah,  his  au- 
thority sobvierted^  his  person  endangered, 
and  his  capital  and  country  abandoned  to 
devastatiou  and  plunder. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  disap- 
pointments Twhich  occurred  in  the  accom- 
plishmentof  his  salutary  views  the  governor- 

feneral  determined  in  the  month  of  June, 
80S,  to  renew  his  negotiations  for  the 
conclosion  of  an  improved  system  of  al- 
liance with  the  'court  of  Pocnah.  The 
increased  distractions  of  Ahe  Mahratta 
state,  and  the  successes  of  Jeswunt  Rao 
HolkJir,  a  sabjectof  the  peishwah's,  against 
the  forces  of  Scindiah,  appeared  to  con- 
stitute a  crisis  of  affairs  favorable  to  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  interests  of 
the  British  power,  without  the  hazard  of 
iDTolving  itself  in  a  contest  with  either 
party.  A  treaty  with  the  peishwah  was 
therefore  concluded  at  Basse! n,  which 
Scindiah  admitted  to  be  neither  injurious 
to  bis  own  rights  nor  to  those  of  the 
feudatory  chieftains.  Notwithstanding  these 

firofessions  of  satisfaction,  he  secretly  so- 
icited  the  junction  of  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  their  united 
power  and  resources  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  the  allies  and  of  the  compaqy, 
and  to  subvert  the  arrangements  concluded 
between  the  British  government  and  the 
peishwah  at  Bassein. 

Under  these  and  other  indications  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  these  chieftains^ 
the  British  government  merely  required 
that  they  should  retii^e  with  their  anqies 
to  their  usual  stations  in  Berar^  and  the 
north  of  Hindostan,  proposing  that  the 
British  army  in  the  Dekan  should  retire 
in  a  similar  n^anner. 

It  would  be  equally  useless  and  im* 
possible  to  detail  the  various  means  by 
which  the  aggressors  endeavored  to  in- 
timidate the  English  presidency ;  the 
insults  in  which  they  wantonly  indulged, 
or  the  intrigues  by  which  Ihey  endeavored 
to  induce  Jeswout  Rao  Holkar  to  form 


a  junction  with  the  confederate"  armies. 
The  repeated  and  unexampled  provo- 
cations offered  to  the  English  government, 
did  not  exasperate  it  to  .violate  its  resolu* 
tion  of  forbearance,  nor  was  it  till  the 
positive  refusal  of  a  proposal  from  major* 
general  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  withdraw 
the  troops  under  his  command  from  the 
vicinity  of  Ahmednugger,  on  moderate 
conditions,  that  the  government  determined 
to  resort  to  arms  against  Scindiah  and  the 
rajah  of  Berar. 

The  season  pressed  for  decision.  The 
actual  prevalence  of  the  rainy  monsoon 
in  the  provinces  of  India,  whidli  must  be- 
come  the  theatre  of  war,  was  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  operations  of  the  British, 
and  equally  unpropitious  to  any  move- 
ments ef  the  hostile  powers.  To  have 
permitted  the  confederate  chieftains  to 
remain  unmolested  till  the  close  of  the 
rain,  would  have  enabled  them  to  prose- 
cute with  rapidity  their  operations  against 
the  territories  of  the  nizam,  of  the  peish- 
wah, of  the  rajah  of  Mysore,  and  eventually 
of  the  company,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  favorable  season,  while  the  British 
forces  would  have  been  weakened  and 
dispirited  by  the  very  causes  which  gave 
confidence  and  facility  to  the  moveniefits 
of  the  confederates. 

The  arrangements  adopted  by^  the  go- 
vernor-general during  this  arduous  crisis 
of  affairs,  were  dii'ected  to  provide  for  a 
combined  attack  on  the  united  army  of 
Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  under 
their  personal  command  in  the  Dekan, 
and  on  all  their  most  valuable  and  vul- 
nerable possessions  in  every  part  of  India. 
The  plan  of^  operations  comprehended  a 
tract  of  country  extending  from  Delbi^ 
and  the  presidencies  of  Fort  William,  Fort 
St.  George,  and  Bombay,  to. Poonah,  Hy- 
derabad, Guzerat,  and  Orissa  ;  and  em* 
braced  together  with  the  security  and 
defence  of  the  British  dominions,  the  inoi- 
portant  objects  of  defeating  the  confederate 
chieftains  in  the  field,  of  establishing  our 
ailies>  the  peishwah  and  the  nizam,  in 
their  legitimate  governments,-  of  securing 
the  final  settlement  of  ^tbe  government  of 
the  Dekan,  of  delivering  the  unfortunate 
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and  aged  emperor  Shah  Allum^  and  the 
royal  house  of  Trmoar  from  misery,  d^ra- 
datiun,  and  I>ondage ;  Qf  extirpating  the  last 
remnant  of  French  influence  in  India,  and 
of  destroying  •  the  powerful  artillery,  and 
miKtary  resources  belonging  to  the  French 
under  Monsieur  Perron,  who  now  occupied 
a  state  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Hin- 
dostan,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  mogul's 
ai^tbority^  under  the  auspices  of  Scindiah. 

By  lite  most  accurate  acconnts  which 
have  been  received  on  the  subject  of  \he 
forces  of  the  enemy,  it  appears  that  towards' 
the  close  of  the  month  of  July,  1803,  the 
troops  opposed  to  major-general  Wellealey, 
wnder  the  immediate  command  of  Scindiah 
and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  amounted  to  about 
38,500  cavalry,  10,500  regular  infantry, 
500  fHiatch-leck  men,  500  rocket  men,  and 
190  pieces  of  ordnance.  Two  brigades 
nnder  Monsieur  •  Dudemaige  and  major 
Brownri^g,  amounting  to  12  battalions, 
with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  had  been 
ordered  to  Hindostan.  Monsieur  PohU 
inau's  brigade  had  been  directed  to  return 
to  Buhranpoor,  leaving  with  Scindiah  only 
eight  battalions^  consisting  of  about  4500 
men.  The.  rajah  of  Berar's  infantry  con- 
sisted of  6000  men.  These  forces  were 
posted  at  Julgongin  the  Dekan.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  troops  already  stated,  Scindiah 
had  an  advanced  party  of  a  few  thousand 
horse,  dispersed  through  the  Adjuniee  hills. 

The  force  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Monsieur  Perron,  Scindiah's  gene- 
ral in  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindostan, 
amounted  to  16,000  r^ular  and  well-disci- 
plined infantry,  and  a  well-appointed  and 
numerous  train  of  artillery  :  together  with  a 
body  of  irregular  troops,  and  frotn  15,000,  to 
80,000  horse.  His  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished near  Cael,  in  a  commanding  situ*  * 
ation  in  front  of  the  British  possessions,  and 
on  the  most  vtduerable  part  of  our  exten- 
sive empire.  The  destruction  ot  this  force 
necessarily  became  a  primary  object  of  the 
war,  without  any  reference  to  the  existing 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
but  in  distinct  grounds  of  complaint  against 
Scindiah. 

The  total  number  of  British  troops  in- 
/r hiding  garrisons  at  Guzerat,   and  Sarat, 


(307 1  men)  prepared  at  ihe  comiiitticeroeoi 
of  the  month  of  August,  to  sapport  the- 
arrangements    concluded    with  ^e    ^_. 
peishwah  amounted  to  54,918  roeiK    **^*^- 
Major-general  Wellesley  received  intel« 
ligence  of  the  issue  of  the  British  resident's 
negotiation  with  Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of 
Berar,  on  the  6th  of  August,  boi  was  pre* 
veuted  from  moving  by  a  very  heavy  fail  of 
rainv  which  lasted  for  three  days  and  which 
had  rendered    the  road  from  Walkee  to 
Ahmedttuggur    totally  impassable.      The 
weather    cleared    up,    however,    on    die 
7  th,  and  on  the  8tb«    Majot'-general  WeU 
le^Iey  commenced  his  mux^h  towards  the 
fortress  of  Ahmednuggar,    of  which  the 
fortified  town  was,  on  the  moroia^  of  the 
same  day  attacked,  and  carried  by  escalade. 
On  arriving  within  a  short  distance  o£  the 
fortress    three    parties   were  immediately 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  the 
fortified  town.    The  party  oa  the  left  was 
cammanded  by  lieutenant^colond  Hamesa, 
the  centre  attack  wati  composed  of  eight 
companies  under  the  orders  ofiieuiraaat- 
colonel   Wallace,    and    the  party  on  the 
right  was  cohd  acted  by  captain  Veeey.    The 
attack    noder    captain    Vesey    succeeded 
without  difficulty,  but  the  scaling  ladders 
of  the  party  on  the  left,  were  placed  against 
a  part  of  the  wall  which  had  no  rampapt, 
and  the  troops   were  fired  upon  on  the 
inside  of  the  town,  as  soon  iuEn  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  ladders^  withcMit  the 
possibility  of  descending  into  the  •  town  to 
charge  the  enemy.    Colonel  Harness  find' 
ing  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  footing  on 
the  wall,  drew  off  his  party,  and  entered 
the  town  at  another  point     In  the  mean 
time  the  centre  attack  under  lieutenant* 
colonel  Wallace,  had  moved  on  and  placed 
the  ladders  against  a  bastion,   which  they 
carried  with  great  ease.    The  enenVy  made 
some  resistance  in  the  streets,  and  a  party 
of  Arabs,  ac|aally  charged  the  grenadiers 
of  th*»  ?8th.     They  were  instantly  repulsed 
and  pat  to  flight ;   and  the  town  was  soon 
afterwar(fe  evacuated  by  the  enemy,   who 
had    snffered   some  I  loss.     On    the    10th 
of  August,   batteries  Were  opened    %qqo 
against  the  fort  which  surrendered  on 
the  i2th  of  the  same  month* 
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The  pMseteidn  of  this  fortress  is  of 
fiecaliar  imporlaDce  to  the  prosecution  of 
our  military  operatious,  by  securing  the 
communication  with  Poouah,  and  by 
jftffordiny  a  depdt  for  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, and  miltlary  stares.  Majpr- 
f^eneral  Wellesley  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  the  fort,  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  districts  dependant  on 
Ahmednugfi^urt  yielding  an  estimated  annual 
revenue  of  634,000  rupees.  These  districts 
were  placed  under  the  temporary  manage* 
meat  and  authority  of  a  British  officer, 
r*  A  respectable  garrison  was  also  stationed 
in^  Ahmednuggur,  and  every  other  arrange- 
ment being  complieted,  major-general  Wel« 
lesley  moved  to  the  Godavery  river,  which 
he  crossed  ,with  the  whole  of  liis  army  by 
the  24th  of  August 

'  Oil  the  29tb  of  August,  major-general 
Wellesley  arrived  at  Aorungabad.  Dow- 
lut  Rao  Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
had,  on  the  24th  of  August,  entered  the 
territories  of  the  nizam,  by  the  ghaut  of  Atl- 
juntee,  with  a  large  body  of  horse.  They 
passed  between  colonel  Stephensou's  corps 
(whic^  had  moved  to  the  eastward  towards 
the  Badowly  ghaut)  and  Auruogabad,  and 
reached  Jalnapoor»  a  small  fort,  the  capi* 
ti^  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  about 
forty  miles  east  from  Aurungabad.  As 
soon  as  the  «nemy  heard  of  major-general 
^eliesley*s  airival  at  Aurungabad,  they 
moved  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
with  an  intention,  as  it  w^s  reported,  to 
cross  the  Godavery, and  march  upon  Hyder- 
abad. Major-genial  Wellctsley  immedi- 
ately marched  to  the  banks  of  that  river, 
and  continued  to  move , to  the  eastward 
along  its  left  bank.  The  river  at  that 
period  of  time,  was  fordable  in  every  part, 
which  is  a  circumstance  that  was-  never 
before  known  to  have  happened  at  that 
season  of  the  year. 

This  movement  checked  the .  enemy's 
operations  to  the  southward^  and  they  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  northward  of 
Jalnapoor.  It  also  afforded  complete  pro« 
tection  to  two  important  convoys  of  grain 
and  tpeasara,  which  had  been  detach^  bv 
lieutenant-general  Stuart  from  Mood^ul, 
%ud  of  which  theiast  convoy  under  major- 


general  Hill  joined  major-general  Welles- 
ley>  force  on  the  18th  of  September. 
'  Oolonel  Stephenson  returned  from  the 
eastward  on  the  1st  of  Septeraber,^.  and  on 
the  2nd  attacked  and  carried  the  fort  of 
Jalnapoor.  While  general  Wellesley  was 
engaged  in  covering  the  advance  of  his 
convoys^  and  in  preventing  the  enemy 
from  crossing  the  Godavery  river,  6oToni^( 
Stephenson  made  several  attempts  to 
bring  the  confederates  to  action.  He 
was  sucoessful  in  the  night  of  the  9tlv  of 
September  in  surprising  their  camp,  but 
the  natui:e  of  the  attack  makes  it  impos* 
sible  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  the 
loss  which  the  enemy  sustained,  on  that 
occasion. 

During  their  incursion  towards  the  Goda- 
very river,  the  enemy's  irregular  horse  oc- 
casioned little  injury  to  the  nizam's  territo-- 
ries,  and  in  many  places  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  common  .peons  stationed  in 
the  villages  which  they  attacked.  Finding 
that  this  mode  of  warfare  was  not  attended 
with  success,  the  confederate  chieftains 
determined  to  change  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  moved  to  the  northward^  near 
the  Adjuntee  pass,  where  they  were  joined 
by  a  detachment  of  regular  infantry  (under 
the  command  of  M.  Pohlman  and  M.  Du- 
pontj  consisting  of  sixteen  battalions,  with 
a  large  and  well  equipped  train  of  artillery. 
The  whole  of  the  enemy's  array  was  col- 
lected about  Bokerduu,  and  between  that 
place  and  Jaffierabad. 

On  the  21st  of  September  the  two  corps 
under  the  command  of  major-general  Wel- 
k»ley  and  colonel  i^tephenson,  met  at 
Budnapoor,  and  it.  was  determined  that 
the  two  divisions  should  move  sepai*ately 
towards  the  enemy,  and  attack  them  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  The  disposition 
which  the  c^onfederates  had  hitherto,  mani- 
fest^ to  avoid  an  action  and  the  necessity 
of  making  a  vigorous  effort  against  their 
inain  force,  afforded  no  other  means,  of  eU 
fecting  these  important  objects,  than  the 
plan  adopted  on  this  occasion  by  migor* 
general  Wellesley.  With  this  view  th^ 
two  divisions  marched  on  the  22iMi,  colonel 
Stephenson  by  (he  ^  t^estern  rout,  and 
major-general    Wellesley   by  the    eastern 
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ronf,  round  the  hills  between  Budnapoor 
aud  lalna. 

The  division  under  major-general  Wel- 
lesley  marched  to  Pangy  on  the  23nd  of 
September,  and  on  the  23rd  to  Naulnair, 
at  which  place  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  combined  armies  of  Scindiah  and 
the  rajah  of  Berar  were  encamped,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  mile's  from  the  ground 
on  which  general  Wellesley  had  intended 
to  encamp. 

General  Wellesley  immediately  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  enemy,  instead  of 
waiting  till  the  morning  of^  the  24th  for 
the  arrival  of  colonel  Stephenson.  If 
general  Wellesley  had  not  adopted  this 
judicious  and  spirited  resolution,  the 
^eneniy  would  probably  have  harassed 
him  during  the  whole  day  of  the  23rd  ; 
and,  as  he  could  afford  no  other  security 
to  the  baggage  of  his  army,  than  the  in- 
trenchments  which  he  might  be  enabled 
to  construct,  it  must  have  been  exposed 
to  loss  if  he  had  waited  until  the  24th  :  at 
aU  events  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  more  than  one  battalion  for  the 
protection  of  the  baggage.  By  attacking 
on  the  23rd,  the  enemy  would  be  kept  in 
ignorance  respecting  the  position  of  the 
liaggage  of  our  army  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these  cfrcumstances,  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  learn 
that  colonel  Stephenson  was  on  his  march 
to  attack  them  on  the  24th,  in  which  case 
it  was  extremely  probable  that  they  would 
withdraw  their  ^uns  and  infantry  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  23rd,  in  order 
that  they  might  avoid  the  combined  attack 
of  the  JBritish  armies  on  the  84tb.  The 
immediate  attack  of  the  enemy,  therefore, 
was  a  measure  of  prudence  as  well  as  of 
courage. 

Having  provided  for  the  security  of  his 
baggage  aud  stores,  which  were  left  at 
Naulnair,  under  the  protection  of  a  bat- 
talion of  sepoys  and  400  men  taken  from 
the  native  corps,  general  Wellesley  moved 
on  toward*  the  army  of  the  confederates, 
which  he  found  encamped  between  and 
along  the  course  of  two  rivers,  the  Kaitna 
and  the  Juah,  towards  their  junction. 
Their  line  extended  east  aud  west  along^ 


the  north  bank  of  the  Kaitna  nver,  the 
banks  of  which  are  high  and  rocky,  and 
are  impassable  for  gunSi  excepting  at  places 
close  to  the  villages. 

The  right  of  the  anemVy  which  coiiKisted 
entirely  of  cavalry^  was  posted  in  the  ti- 
cinity  of  Bokerdun,  and  extended  to  their 
line  of  infautry,  which  was  enbamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortified  village 
of  Assye.  The  British  army  had  marched 
fourteen  miles  to  Naulnair,  and  the  distance 
from  that  place  to  the  enemy's  camp  being 
six  miles,  it  was  one  o'clock  in-  the  afker- 
noon  before  the  British  troops  came  ia 
sight  of  the  combined  army  of  the  eon* 
federates. 

Although  major-general  Wellesley  ar- 
rived in  front  of  the  right  of  the  eoeoiy, 
he  determined  to  attack  their  left,  where 
the  guns  and  infantry  were  posted^  and 
accordingly  marched  round  to  tl^eir  left 
flank,  covering  the  march  of  the  column 
of  British  infantry  by  the  British  cavalry 
in  the  rear,  and  by  the  Mahratta  (the 
peishwah's)  and  Mysore  cavalry  on  the  right 
flank. 

The  British  troops  passed  the  river 
Kaitna  at  a  ford  beyond  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  near  the  village  of  Pepulgaoo. 
Major-general  Wellesley  formed  the  in- 
fantry in  two  lines,  with  the  British  cavalry 
as  a  reserve  in  a  third,  in  an  open  space 
between  the  Kaitna  andj  the  Juah  riveri, 
which  run  nearly  parallel.  The  peishwah's 
and  the  Mysore  cavalry  occupied  the 
ground  beyond,  or  to  the  southward  of 
the  Kaitna  river,  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
British  troopsi  and  kept  in  check  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's-  cavalry^  which  had 
followed  general  Wellesley's  rent  from 
the  right  of  their  own  positioii.  The  first 
line  of  major-general  WeUesley's  iniai^y 
consisted  of  the  advanced  pioqoets  to- the 
right,  two  battalions  of  sepoys^  and  his 
majesty's  76th  regiment;  the  second^  of 
hi?  majesty's  74th  r^ment  and  two  bat-- 
talions  of  sepoys  ;  and  the  third»  of  his 
majesty's  19th  dragoons,  with^ three  regv 
ments  of  native  cavalry. 

The  number  of  British  tropps  engaged, 
appears  to  have  amounted  to  about  1209 
cavalry,  European  and  native^  1300-  £u« 
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top^.iv' infantry  and   artillery;   and    2000 
sepoys;   in  all»    about  4500  men.      The 
force  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  16  regular 
battalions  of  infantry,  (aihounting  to  10,500 
men,)   commanded  *  by  European  oflScers, 
a  well^equipped  train  of  artillery,  exceeding 
in  number  100  guns,  and  sonie  very  large 
'bodies  of  horse,  consisting,   it  is  stated, 
of  between  30,000  and'40,000  men.    The 
enemy  commenced  a  cannonade,  but  with 
little  effect,  as  the  British  troops  advanced 
to  the  Kaitna  river,  and,  .having  discovered 
general   Wellesley's    intention  .to    attack, 
their  left,  changed    the   position  of  their 
infantry  and  guns,  while  the  British  troops 
advanced    under  a  severe  fire  from  the 
eneniy's  cannon.     The  British  artillery  had 
opened   upon,  the  enemy  at  the  distaiice 
of  400  yards  ;  but  general  Wellesley,  find- 
ing that  it   produced  little  effect  on   the 
enemvs   powerful    and   extensive  line  of 
infantry  and  guns,  and  that  his  own  guns 
could  not  advance  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  bullocks  which  had  been 
disabled,  ordered   his  artillery  to  be  left 
behind,  and  the  whole  Jifie  to  move   on. 
At  the  same  time  colonel  Maxwell,  with 
the « British  cavalry,  was  directed  to  take 
care  of  the  right  of  the  infantry,  as  the 
line   advanced   towards   the  enemy,  who 
were  soon  compelled,  notwithstanding  their 
tremendous  cannonade,  to  fall  back  upon 
the  second  line,  in  front  of  the  Juab  rirer.  ■ 
The  British  cavalry,  perceivina  their  con- 
fusion,   having    crossed   the  Juah    river, 
i^ut  in  among  their  broken  infantry,  and 
charged  the  fugitives  along  the  bank  with 
great  effect.      General    Wellesley's  force 
was  not  equal  in  numbers  to  the  importance 
of  the  enterprise  :    ifiany  of  the  enemy's 
guns  which  had  been  left  in  his  rear,  were 
turned    upon    the   British    troops   by    in- 
chvidiials  who,  having  thrown  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  had  been  passed  by  the 
British    line   nmler   the  Mupposition    that 
jthey    were  i!ead,  and   who  Quailed   them- 
selves of  this  artifice,  (which  is  often  prac- 
tined  by  the  troops  <:oHiposing  the  armies 
of  native  powers  in  India,)  to  continue  for 
some  time  a  very  heavy  fire. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell   was  killed 
in  charging  with  the  British  cavalry,  who 
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had  crossed  the  Juah  river,  a  body  o{ 
infantry  which  had, retired  and  was  again 
formed.  Soine  time  elapsed  befoj*e  the 
five  wtiich  the  enemy  kept  up  from  the 
guns  which  they  had  manned  in  the  rear 
of  the*  British  line,  could  be  silenced,  and 
general  Wellesley  himself  was  .obliged 
to  take. the  78th  regiment,  and  the  7th 
regiment  of  native  cavalry  to  effect  this 
object.  In  the  course  of  the  Qpe)*ation, 
the  general's  horse  was  sfarot  under  him. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  body  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  which  had, been  formed 
figain,  and  had  bi^en  charged  by  the  British 
cavalry,  gave  way,  and  the  enemy  retreated,, 
leaving  ISOO  men  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,   the  whole  .couatry   covered    with  / 

their  wounded,  and  in  possession  of  the 
.  British  troops,  98  pieces  of  cannon,  sevea  ^ 
standards,  their  camp-equipage,  a  great 
number  of  bullocks  and  camels,  and  a. 
large  quantity  of  military  stores  and  am- 
munition. 

During  the  severe  and  brilliant  action 
of  AssYE,  the  conduct  of  major-general' 
Welfesley  united  a  degree  of  ability,  pru-^ 
deiice,  and  of  dauntless  spirit,  seldom, 
equalled  and  never  surpassed  ;  nor  can. 
any  instance  be  adduced  from  the  annals 
of  our  military  glory  of  more  exemplary 
order,  firmness,  discipline,  and  alacrity, 
than  were  manifested  by  the  British  troops 
in  every  stage  of  the  arduous  contest; 
Several  officers  in  general  WellesleyVarmy 
have  declared  that  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  French  artillery  to  say,  that  cannon 
were  never  more  admirably  served  even 
by  the  most  skilful  of  their  engineers,  than 
by  the  enemy'  in  the  battle  of  Assye.  But,' 
notwithstanding    this    circumstance,    and  , 

the   appearance    of  large    bodies    of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,   the   British  troops,  ani- 
mated by  the  gallant  spirit  of  their  general, 
and  emulating  the  noble  example  of  hia. 
zeal  and    courage,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
resolution,  firmness,  and  discipline,  which 
completely  overawed  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and   infantry,    and   forced    them   to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  1200  men  killed,  besides 
a  vast  number  of  ^ouniied,  scattered  over 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  field  of     ^ 
battle.       Sciudiah's     principal  *    minister     / 
4  s 
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.  received  a  wound  in  the  action,  'of  which 
he  afterwards  died«  and  an  European  .officer 

^  apparently  of  rank,  was  also  <!^utdown,  and 
after  wards  found  dead  on  the  scene  of  conflict. 
After  some  ineffectual  and  ddusive  at* 
tempts  at  negotiation  on  the  part  of  Scin- 
diah,  the  confederates  having  collected  the 
remains  of  their  broken  army,  and .  moved 
to  the  westward  along  the  bank  of  the 
I'aptee,  general  Wellesley  determined  not 
to  ascend'  the  Adjuntee  ghaut^  with  the 
division  under  his  immediate  command,  but 
to  remain  to  the  southward  and  to  regulate 
his  movements  by  those  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  mean  time  lieutenant-colonel  Wooding, 
ton  of  the  Bombay  establishment  invaded 
the  province  of  Guzerat,  carried  the  fort  of 
Baroach,  and  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  district  of  Cham paneer.     . 

A  principal  object  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral's  attention  was  directed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  arrangement  for  the  occupation 
of  the  province. of  Cuttack.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  part  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
army  under  the  presidency  of  Fort  George, 
commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell 
of  his  majesty's  74th  regiment,  was  ordered 
to  be  holden  in  readiness  to  proceed  on 
that  expedition  from  Ganjam ;  and  a  detach- 
ment consisting  of  two  companies  of  his 
majesty's  22nd  regiment,  and  a  part  of  the 
20th  Bengal  regiment  was  despatched  from 
Fort  William  to  reinforce  the  troops  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Campbell's  command. 
The  whole  of  that  force  consisted  of  573 
Europeans  of  his  majesty's  and  the  honor^-^ 
aible  company's  troops,  2408  sepoys,  and  a 
party  of  native  cavalry  consisting  of  60  men« 

«  The  governor-general  had  also  directed 
a  detachment  consisting  of  500  Bengal  native 
volunteers  to  proceed  by  sea,  under  the . 
command  of  captain  Dick,  for  the  purpose 
of  occupying  the  post  of  Balasere.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  the  departure  of  this 
detachment  from  Fort  William,  intelligence 
was  received,  which  induced  the  governor- 
general  to  consider  it  possible  that  the 
Mahrattta  forces  in  Berar  had  been  rein- 
forced,  and  that  a  vigorous  opposition 
might  be  expected  at  the  fort  of  Cuttack,  as 
well  as  daring  the  advance  of  the  British 
troops  from  Ganjam* 


This  circumstance  determined  fhft  g^ 
vernor-general  to  send  captain  Dicks 
detachment,  ^vith  some  additional  battering- 
guns,  direct  to  Ganjam,  for  the  purpose  of 
reinforcing  the  main  body  of  ^the  British 
troops  advancing  from  that  quarter;  and 
the  detachment  accordingly  embarked  from 
Port  William  on  the  30th  of  August 

In  consequence  of  a  se^^ere  illness, 
Ueu tenant-colonel  Campbell  was  rendered 
unable  [to  proceed  with  the  detachment 
from  Ganjam.  The  governor-general  there- 
fore, at  the  express  solicitation  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Campbell,  then  confined  to  his  bed 
by  a  violent  fever,  despatched  on  the  28th 
of  August  his  military  secretary,  lieutenant* 
colonel  Harcourt,  of  his  majesty's  12th 
regiment  of  foot,  to  Gatrjam,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  command  of  the  troops 
assembled  at  that  station.  The  governor- 
general  also  directed  a- second  detachment 
of  500  native  volunteers,  a  piToportion  of 
artillery-men,  some  field^pieced,  and  a  pro* 
portion  of  stores,  to  embark  under  the 
copmand  of  captain  Morgan  of  the  Bengal 
establishment,  on  the  I3th  of  September, 
from  Fort  William,  and  to  occupy  Balasore. 
Another  detachment  was  at  the  same  timo 
formed  at  Jelasore,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Fergusson  of  the  estab* 
lishment  of  Bengal,  consisting  of  770  sepoys, 
and  84  men  of  the  governor-general's  body 
guard,  with  two  galloper  guns,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  into  the  province  of 
Cuttack,  and  forming  a  junction  with  the 
detachment  at  Balasore,  when  the  state  of 
the  intermediate  country,  and  the  progress 
of  the  main  division  under^ lieutenant* 
colonel  Harcourt,  should  favour  that  move- 
nient  This  detachment  was  supported  by 
a  force  of  800  sepoys,  and  some  artillery^ 
assembled  at  Midnapore,  which  was  after- 
wards reinforced  by  about  500  native 
volunteers,  who  left  Fort  William  for  that 
purpose  towards  the  end  of  the  mouth  of 
September. 

The  total  number  of  troops  assembled  for 
the  invasion  of  the  province  of  Cuttack,, 
therefore,  amounted  to  4016  men ;  of  this 
number  3041  formed  the  main  detachment, 
which  was  to  advance  from  Ganjam  under 
the  command  of  lieu  tenant-colon^  Harcoiirty 
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iTrho  was  appointed  to  the  general  com- 
mand  of  all  the  forces  employed  on  this 
ser?rce  ;  500  men  were  on  their  way  under 
captain  DiqjK,  to  reinforce  lieutenant-colonel 
Harcourt  ;  531,  (including  21  artillery- 
men,)  under  the  command  of  captain 
Moi^n,  were  destined  to  occjipy  Balasore ; 
854  were  stationed  at  Jelasore,  ready  to 
ad  ranee  whenever  that  movement  might 
be  deemed  advisable  ;  and  1*300  remained 
at  Midnapore,  to  support  the  troops  at 
Balasore  and  Jelasore,  and  to  afford,  at 
the  same  time,  protection  to  the  frontier 
of  the  company's  territories,  against  the 
incursions  of  any  of  the  rajah  of  Berar's 
predatory  horse. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  troops 
ander  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell  commenced  their  march  from 
Oanjam«  Onr  the  llth  of  September, 
lieutenant-colonel  Harcourt  arrived  at  Gan- 
jam,  and  took  the  command  of  the  troops. 
Liieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  with  the 
xeal  and  spirit  which  he  has  manifested 
on  so  many  occasions,  had  endeavored, 
notwithstanding  his  illness,  to  proceed  with 
the  troops  from  Ganjam,  hut  had  been 
carried  back  after  une  day's  march,  in  a 
state  which  menaced  his  life  for  several 
weeks,  and  rendered  hiiu  utterly  unable  to 
move  with  the  expedition. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  British 
troops  conducted  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Harcourt,  took  possession  of  Mauickpatam 
without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Mabrattas,  w-ho  fled  on  the  approach  of 
colonel  Harcourt's  force. 

From  that  station  lieutenant-colonel 
Harcourt  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  prin- 
cipal braoiins  of  the  patroda  of  Jai^ger* 
naut>encouraKii>g  thein  to  place  the  pagoda 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  troops. 

On  the  16th,  a  favorable  answer  was 
rereived  from  the  bramins,  and  a  deputa* 
turn  WHS  sent  to  the  British  camp  to  claim 
the  protection  that  had  been  offered  by 
lie»Kenant-<rolonel  Harcourt  ;  and,  on  the 
18th,  the  British  tnuips  encamped  at 
Ja;iJ:gernaut,  which  was  immediately  eva- 
cuared  by  the  Mahratta  forces. 

Tiie  iniuidated*  statr  of  the  country  pre- 
veuLtd  the  march  of  British  troops  from 


Jagsfernaut  until  the^  24th  of  September. 
Owing  to  a  very  heav;  fall  Of  rain,  which 
Iiad  rendered  the  roads  impassable,  ancl 
tiie  consequent  rise  of  the  rivers  which 
intervene  between  Jaggernaut  and  the 
town  of  Cuttack,  lieutenant-colonel  Harr 
court's  progress  was  much  retarded,  and 
the  British  troops  did  not  reach  Cuttack 
until  tl>e  10th  of  October,  when. the  town 
was  immediately  occupied  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Harcourt  had  been, 
actively  employed  in  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  the  fort  of  Barabiftty  at  Cuttack* 
This  fort  is  of  great  strength,  aiid  has 
only  one  entrance  by  a  narrow  bridge  - 
over  a  wet  ditch  twenty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  varying  in  breadth  accordiug  to  the 
situation  of  the  bastions,  from  35  to  135 
feet.  The  storining  party,  however,  cou- 
rageously passed  the  bridge,  notwith- 
standing  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  destroy 
it,  and  forty  minutes  elapsed  before  they 
succeeded  in  blowing  open  the  wicket  of 
the  principal  gate,  the  gate  itself  having 
been  strengthened  with  thick  masses  of 
stone.  Having  effected  their  entrance  into 
two  additional  gates,  the  British  troops 
were  completely  victorious,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  fort,  which  ^as  imme- 
diately abandoned  by  the  enemy,  whose 
loss  was  considerable.  By  these-  repeated 
successes,  the  province  of  Cuttack  was 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  company.* 
It  will  now  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
transactions  which  had  occurred  on  the 
north-west  frontier  of  Oude,  and  to  exhibit  ' 
the  result  of  the  operations  which  weie 
entrusted  to  the  personal  direction  and 
command  of  general  Lake. 

With  a  view  to  occupy  a  position  favor- 
able to  fheeaily  commencement  of  military 
operations  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with 
Scindiah,  the  commander-in-chief,  general 
Lake,  marched  from  Cawnpore  on  the  7th 
of  August,  and  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Coel  on  the  28th  of  the  same  n^onth.  By 
the  direct  order  of  the  governor,  he  moved, 
on  the  next  day,  into  the  Mahratta  terri- 
tories, with  the  intention  of  attacking 
Monsieur  Perron's  force,  which  had  been 
assembled  in  the  neighbotihood  of  the 
4£» 
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fortress  of  Ally-Ghiir.  Monsieur  Perroirs 
troops  were  estimated  to  amount  to  attout 
15,000  horse,  of  which  4000  were  regular 
cavstlry.  But  he  did  not  venture  to 
dispute  the  ^dvauce  of  the  British  forces. 
Lord  Lake  took  possessio4i  of  the  town 
of  Coel,  the  army  encamped  to.the'north- 
tvard,  between  the  town  and  the  fort  of 
Ally-Ghur,  This  fort  is  of  singular  strength, 
k  has  a  ditch  from  100  to  200  feet  in 
•length,  and  32  feet  fn  breadth,  with  a  fine 
glacis.  The  country  for  a  mile  round  is 
levelled  and  completely  exposed  in  every 
point  to  the  fire -of  the  fort.  There  is  only 
line  entrance,  which  is  very  intricate  and 
over  a  narrow  causeway,  under  which  the 
enemy  had  commenced  a  mine,  but  h^d 
oinitted  to  construct  a  draw-bridge,  and 
euY  troops  were  thus  enabled  to  pass  the 
ditdi  on-  the  causeway,  and  immediately 
to  assail  the  body  of  the  place.  The  fort 
was  stormed  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  September.  The  attack  was  conducted 
by  lientenafit*colonel  Monson,  with  the 
Htmost  degree  of  skill,  judgment,  gallantry, 
and  fortitude.  The  troops  mo^ed  down 
to  within  600  yards  of  the  sortie  of  the 
fort,  and  the  only  passage  across  the  ditch 
into  the  fort,  was  followed  by  lieutenant* 
<:olonel  Monson. 

After  waiting  until  the  hour,  fixed  for 
the  assault,  (half^past  four  o'clock,)  the 
storming  party  moved  on,  (under  cover  of 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  British  batteries 
erected  for  the  purpose,)  and  arrived  within 
100  yards  of  the  fort  before  they  were 
perceived  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  colonel 
Monson.  saw  that  he  was  discovered,  he 
endeavored,  by  pushing  on  with  the  flank 
companies  of  the  76th,  to  enter  the  fcfrt 
^ong  with  the  guard  stationed  outside 
the  gates,  behind  a  strong  breast-work 
which  covered  the  entrance.  The  colonel 
succeeded  in  passing  the  brea»t-work,  but 
found  the  first  gate  shut.  Two  ladders 
were  immediately  applied,  on  which  major  . 
Macleod,  of  the  76th  regiment,  with  two 
grenadiers,  attem^pted  to  mount,  but  they 
were  forced  to  desist  by  a  roost  formidable 
vow  of  pikemen,  who  menaced  every 
assailant  with  certain  destruction.  A 
twelve^pounder    was    then    brought    up, 


but  some  time  elapsed  before  it  could  be,, 
placed  opposite  the  gate,  which  was  situated 
in  an  inconvenient  direction  near  the  (lank 
of  a  bastion.  Four  or  five  rounds  were 
fired  before  any  effect  was  produced  on 
the  gate ;  and,  during  this  interval,  which 
lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  the  storming 
party  was  exposed  to  a  most  severe  and 
raking  fire  of  grape,  wall-pieces,  and  match* 
locks.  Our  principal  loss  was  sustained 
at  this  place.  Colonel  Monson  was  wounded 
here  by  a  pike,  discharged,  it  is  thought, 
from  a  gun  :  at  this  spot  were  also  killed 
the  four  grenadier  officers  and  the  adjutant 
of  the  76th  regiment,  with  lieutenant  Furtoa 
of  the  4th  regiment  native  infantry. 

As  soon  as  the  first  gate  was  blown  open, ' 
the  troops  adyairced  in  a  circular  direction, 
(round  a  strong  bastion  of  masonry,  along 
a  narrow  road,  and  through  two  gate^ways, 
which,  were    easily    forced,)   to  a   fourth' 
gate-way,  leading  into  tHe  body  of  the  place,' 
during  which  time  they  were  much  annoyed 
by  a  heavy  cross  fire  in   every  direction.' 
It  was  a  work  of  great  *  difficulty  to*  bring 
up  the  twelve-pounder,  and  when  it  arrived 
th6  gate  was  too  'strongly  fastened  to  be 
forced.     Major  Macleod,  however,  pushed 
through   the  wicket,  and  entered  the  fort, 
after  which,  vei*y  little  opposition  ensued, 
and    the  place    was    completely    carried. 
The  general  defence  of  this  fort  was  very 
vigorous,  and  lasted  for  one  hour,  and  our 
loss  was   extremely  severe.    The  French 
commandant,      M.    Perron,     was    takea 
prisoner.    As  soon  as  the  British  troops 
had   entered  the  body  of  the  place,  the* 
garrison    endeavored   to  escape  in  every 
direction  :   many  jumped  into  the  ditch, 
others  were  drowned.     About  SOOO  were 
killed,    soma  surrendered,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  quit  the  fort  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,    who  was  closely    observing  the 
re8*ilt  of  his  bold  and  well-planned  attack. 
A  large  quantity  of  stores  and-  ordnance  ' 
was  found  in  the  fort,  with  some  tumbrils 
of  money,  which  the  storming  party  divided 
on  the  spot. 

The  fall  of  the  fort  of  Ally-Ghur  was 
attended  with  the  acquisition  of  most  of 
the  military  stores  belonging  to  the  French 
party.    This  was  the  place  of  residence  of 
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M.  Perron,  and  it  yrsiS  the  grand  depot  of 
his  military  stores. 

The  necessary  arrangements,  for  the 
security  of  the  fbrt  of  AIly-Ghur,  and  for 
the  march  of  the  army,  having  been  com- 
pleted on  the  7th  of  September,  the  com- 
vnander-in-chief  .moved  pn  that  day  towards 
l>elhi.  A  battalion  of  sepoys  was  left 
in  Ally-Ghur,  and  a  draw-bridge  applied 
to  the  gate-way  :  the  place  might  now  be 
cpnsidered  as  impregnable  to  any  native 
power. 

•  On  the  7th  of  September,  the  commander- 
in-chief  received  a  letter,  under  date  the 
5th  of  September,  from'  M.  Perron,  inform* 
itig  tlie  commander-in-chief  that  he  had 
r^asigned  the  service  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sein- 
ed iah,  and  requesting  peritiission  to  pass 
with  his  family,  property,  and  the  officers 
of  his  suite,  to  Lucknow,  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  honorable  company  and  of 
the  Nawaub  vizier.  M.  Perron  also  ap- 
plied to  the  commander-in-chief  for  a 
tsufiicient  escort,  to  be  composed  either 
of  British  troops  or  his  own  body  guard. 
General  Lake  immediately  complied 
with  M .  Perron's  request,*  and  permitted 
him  to  proceed  through  the  British  terri- 
tories, attended  by  a  British  officer,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  M.  Perron 
to  be  escorted  by  his  own  body  guard, 
and  provided  for  his  reception  in  the  com- 
pany's territories  and  those  of  the  Nawaub 
trizier,  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
honor. 

'  On  the  8th  of  September,  the  army 
reache'l  Koorjah,  a  fort  of  some  strength^ 
about  thirty  miles  distant  fVom  Ally-Ghur, 
tvhich  had  been  evacuated  by  the  garrison 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
that  fortress.  It  is  also  probabliB  that  the 
rapture  of  Ally-Ghur  was  one  of  the  causes 
6f  M.  Perron's  determination  to  solicit 
the  protection  of  the  British  government. 
M.  Perron,  however,  stated  that  his  reason 
for  retiring  proceeded  from  his  having 
received  intelligence  that  his  successor  had 
been  appointed,  and  was  actually  on  his 
way  to  take  possession  of  his  new  charge. 
M .  Perron  also  observed,  that  tlie  treachery 
and  ingratitude  of  his  European  officers 


convinced   him  that  further  resistance  to 
the  British  arms  was  useless. 

About  this  period  the  commandcrMu- 
chief  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
to  the  enemy  of  a  detadhm^nt  of  five  com« 
panics  of  sepoys  with  one  gun,'  under  the 
command  of  lieulenan^colunel  Coningham 
atShekoabad.  This  small  body  of  troops 
was  attacked  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
by  a  numerous  detachment  of  cavalry 
under  the  command  of  a  Frenchman, 
named  Fleury,  and  succeeded  in  com* 
pelling  the  enemy  to  retreat;  but,  being 
attacked  on  the  4th  of  September  by  the 
same  superior  force,  and  having  nearly 
expended  its  ammunition,  the  party  of 
British  troops  capitulated  to  the  enemy. 
On  receipi  of  this  intelligence,  the  'com- 
mander-in-chief immediately  detached  one 
regiment  of  European  and  two  regi^ 
nients  of  native  cavalry,  under  colonel 
Macau, !  to  join  colonel  Vandeleur,  who 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Futty^Ghur 
with  the  8th, regiment  of  light  dragoons 
and  a  detachment  of  infantry,  with  a  convoy 
for  the  army.  The  2nd  bngade  of  infantry 
under  colonel  Clarke,  was  also^  ordered  to 
reinforce  colonel  Vandeleur's  detachment  ; 
but;  before  these  two  parties  could  arrive, 
at  the  place  of  their  destination,  the  enemy 
recrd&sed  the  Jumna  with  great  precipita- 
tion, and  afterwards  dispersed.  Colonel 
Milan's  detachment  reached  the  fort  of 
Firozeabad  on  the  7th  of  September,  which 
the  enemy  immediately  abandoned,  leaving 
behind  them  ^  nine  guns,  and  several  of 
the  enemy's  troops  which  had  been  wound* 
ed  in  the  affair  of  Shekoabad.  Thiif  is 
the  only  predatory  incursion  which  the 
ei>emy  had  attempted  on  the  company'a 
frontiers. 

The  army  under  general  Lake  reached 
Secundra  on  the  9th  of  September.  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  commander* 
in-chief  made  a  short  march  to  the  west 
of  Secundra,  and  on  the  11th,  a  march  of 
eighteen  miles  beyond  Soorajepoor.  During; 
the  march,  intelligence  was  received,  that 
M.  Louis  Bourquien  had  passed  the  Jumna 
in  the  night  with  sixteen  battalions  of 
regular    infantry,    6000   cavalry,    and    a 
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^ronsiderable  train  of  ordnance,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  coDfimander-in-chief. 

The  British  army  reached  its  ground 
of  encampment  near  the  Jehnab  Nullah 
(about  six  miles  from  Delhi)  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  troops  were  much  fatig^ued 
with  the  length  of  the  march  and  the  heat 
of  the  weather;  and  the  tents  were  scarcely 
pitched  when  the  enemy  appeared  in  such 
force  in  front  as  to  oblige  the  grand  guard 
and  advanced  picquets  to  turn  out.  The 
number  of  the  enemy  continuing  to  increase 
the  commander4n-chief  proceeded  in  person 
to  reconnoitre  them  with  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  (three  regiments,)  and  found  the 
enemy  'drawn  up  on  rising  ground  in  order 
6f  battle,  and  in  fu]l  force.  Their  position 
was  strong,  each  flank  being  covered  with 
a  swamp,  beyond  wbich  was  posted  the 
cavalry.  Their  numerous  artillery  covered 
their  front,  which  was  further  protected  by 
a  line  of  entrenchqfients ;  their  front  was  the 
only  direction  in  which  the  enemy  could 
be  attacked.  As  the  British  cavalry  ap- 
proached, the^neiliy  began  a  very  heavy 
canhonade. 

As  soon  as  the  commander-in-chief  had 
reconnoitred  the  enetny's  ponition,  orders 
were  sent  to  camp  for  the  infantry  and 
artillery  to  join  the  cavalry.  The  line 
was  ordered  to  fall  in  without  delay,  and 
move  to  the  front  by  columns  of  grand  divi- 
aioiK  from  each  battalion.  The  camp  was  - 
left  standing ;  the  advanced  picquets  in* 
creased  by  a  part  of  the  17th  regiment  of 
native  infantry,  were  brought  in  for  its 
protection.  The  whole  of  the  British  troops 
iPi^ho  were  engaged  in  this  memorable  action 
were  his  majesty's  7tfth  regiment,  seven  bat- 
talions of  sepoys,  the  artillery,  the  27th 
dragoons,  and  two  regiments  of  native 
cavalry,  and  amounted  in  number  to  about 
4500  men.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
amounted  to  about  13,000  infantry,  and 
«000  cavalry,  in  all  19,000  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  alacrity  and  expe- 
dition with  which  the  British  troops  got 
under  arms,  one  hour  elapsed  before  the 
iwfantry  could  join  the  cavalry,  which  had 
advanced  about  two  miles  in  front,  and  was 
exposed  to  a  severe  and  well  direcied  can- 


nonade, which  occasioned  a  considerable 
loss  of  men  and  horses.  During  this 
interval  the  commander-in-chiefs  horse 
was  shot  under  him. 

Finding  that  it  woold  be  difficult  to  de« 
feat  the  enemy  in  their  actual  position, 
general  Lake  determined  to  make  a  feint, 
by  which  they  should  l>e  induced  to  quit 
their  intrenchments,  and  to  advance  oa 
the  plain.  With  this  view  the  British 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  retire,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  enemy  from  bis 
strong  position,  and  of  covering  the  advance 
of  the  British  in&ntry ;  this  retrograde  move- 
ment was  performed  with  the  greatest  order 
and  steadiness,  until  tbe  British  infantry 
had  effected  their  junction  with  tbe  cavalry^ 
when  the  latter  immediately  opened  from 
the  centre  and  allowed  the  infantry  to  pasa 
on  in  front. 

As  soon  as  the  cavalry  tx^n  to  retire, 
the  enemy  conceiving  this  movement  to  be 
a  real  retreat,  immediately  quitted  their 
strong  position,  and  advanced  with  the 
whole  of  their  guns,  shouting,  and  exhibit- 
ing  every  dcrmonstration  of  perfect  confi- 
dence -in  superior  prowess.  They  halted 
however,  on  seeing  the  British  infantry 
who  were  instantly  formed  into  one  line, 
with  the  cavalry  in  a  second  line,  about 
forty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  infantry.  The  whole  of  the  Britii^h 
force  then  advanced  towards  the  enemy, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  person  leading 
his  majesty's  70th  regiment.  Notwith- 
standing a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  grape» 
and  chain-shot,  the  troops,  led  by  general 
Lake,  advanced*  with  the  greatest  bravery 
and  steadiness,  and  without  taking  their 
muskets  from  their  shoulders,  until  they 
had  reached  within  a  hundred  paces  of 
the  enemy,  who  commenced  a  heavy  fire  o£ 
grape  from  aU  their  artillery.  Orders  were 
instantly  given  to  charge  them  witU 
bayonets,  the  whole  Briiish  line  fired  a 
volley,  and  with  their  illustrious  com- 
mander-in-chief at  their  head,  rushed  n\\ 
with  such  iin^>etuosity  that  the  enemy  gave 
way  and  fled  in  every  direction.  As  siuin 
as  ihe  British  tro(»ps  halted  after  thecharije» 
general  Lak^^  with  Im  accustomed  judg« 
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ment,  ordered  the  line  to  break  into 
colacnns  of  coinpanies  ;  which  mancBuvre 
being  efTected,  the  British  cavalry  (Euro- 
pean and  native)  charged  through  the  inter- 
vals with  their  galloper  guns,  and  completed 
.  the  victory  by  pursuing  the  enemy  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna»  and  driving  vast 
number^  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
galloper  guns  attached  to  the  cavalry  were 
opened  with  considerable  effect  upon  the 
fugitives  in  this  situation.  The  commander- 
in-chief  headed  in  person  the  76th  regiment, 
which  exhibited  under  such  a  glonous 
example  the  most  eminent  proofs  of  valor 
and  discipline. 

While  these  operations  took  place  to  the 
right>. under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  left  wing,  under 
m^jor-general  St.  John,  attacked  the  enemy 
with  great  vigor,  and  the  success  of  the 
British  arms  was  complete  in  every  point 
The  enemy  left  the  whole  of  their,  artillery, 
68  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  37  tumbrils 
laden  with  ammunition,  in  our  possession  ; 
24  tumbrils  laden  with  ammunition  were 
blown  up  in  the  field  of  battle ;  exclusive 
of  which  many  tumbrils  and  ammunition 
carriages  were  left  by  the  enemy  in  the 
Jumna^  and  in  the  Jehnah  Nullah.  Two 
tumbrils  containing  treasure  were  also  taken 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  very  consider- 
able and  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to 
3000  men.  The  exertions  of  the  British  were 
proportionate  to  the  brilliant  result  of  this 
glorious  victory,  and  the  whole  army,  with 
the  commander-ift-chief  was  under  arms 
for  seventeen  hours.  After  the  action  they 
iooJc  up  fresh  ground  iiearer  the  river. 
1  The  battle  was  fought  within  view  of  the 
fuinorets  of  Delhi,  and  the  whole  army 
encamped  the  next  day  close  to  the  Jumna 
river,  opposite  to  that  city.  The  unfor- 
tunate emperor  Shah  Aulum  sent  to  general 
)Ltake  immediately  after  the  action,  to  ex- 
pre^ss  his  anxious  desire  to  place  his'persoa 
and  authority  under  the  protection  of  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  British  government. 
^  On  the  14th  of  September  the  army 
.began  to  cross  the  Jumna ;  and  on  the  same 
day  M«  Bourquien  who  comn^anded  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  in  the  late  action  of 


the  11th  of  September,  together  with  four 
other  French  oflficers,  surrendered  tliem- 
selves  as  prisoners  to  general  Lake. 

His  excellency  the  commander-in-chief 
had  the  honor  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  his 
majesty  Shah  Aulum  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  congratulate  his  majesty  on 
his  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the 
French  faction,  which  had  so  long  oppress- 
ed and  degraded  him. 

From  the  commander-in-chief's  desh 
patches,  and  such  accounts  as>-  have  been 
received  from  private  sources  of  intelligence, 
it  appears  that  his  majesty  Was  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  his  eldest  son  and  heir- 
apparent,  the  prince  Mirza  Akbar  Shah,  to 
conduct  the  commander-in-chief  to  his 
royal  presence.  The  prince  was  to  have 
arrived  at  the  commander-in-chicrs  tent  at 
twelve  o'clock,  but  did  not  reach  the  British 
camp  until  half-past  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  : 
by  the  time  his  royal  highness  had  been 
received,  remounted  on  his  elephant^ 'and 
the  whole  cavalcade  formed,^  it  was  half- 
past  four  o'clock.  The  distance  being  five 
miles,  the  commander-in-chief  did  not  reach 
the  palace  Delhi  until  sun-set.  The  crowfl 
in  the  city  was  extraordinary ;  and  it  was 
with  some  di^culty  that  the  cavalcade 
could  make  its  way  to  the  palat^e.  The 
courts  of  the  latter  were  full  of  people 
anxious  to  witness  the  deliverance  of  thefr 
sovereign  from  a  state  of  degradation  and 
bondage.^  At  length  the  xcommander^in- 
chief  was  ushered  into  the  royal  presencb 
and  found  the  unfortunate  and  v^enerable 
emperor— oppressed  by  the  accumulated 
calamities  of  old  age,  degraded  authority, 
extreme  poverty  and  loss- of  sight — seated 
under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant 
of  his  royal  state,  with  every  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  misery  of  his  condition. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  impreci- 
sion which  general  Lake's  conduct  on  thfs 
interesting  occasion  made  on  the  ininds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  and  of  all  tli'e 
mussulmans  who  had  an  opportunity  df  ^ 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  10th  of  Semplember,  1803.  In  the' 
metaphoHcal  language  of  Asia,  the  native 
UQWS-writers  who  describe  this  extraordi- 
nary scene'^  declared  that  his  itaajesly  Shah 
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Aaium  recovered  his  sight  from  excess  of 
joy.  Ill  addition  to  many  other  marks  of 
royal  favor  and  condescensipn,  the  emperor 
was  graciously  pleased  to  confer  on  general 
'    Lake  the  second  title  in  the  empire. 

The  result  of  the  spirited  and  judicious 
operations  at  Coel  on  the  29th  of  August, 
of  the  gallant  assault  of  Ally-Ghur  on  the 
*4th,  and  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Delhi  on  the 
11th  of  September,  deeply  affected  the 
French  influence  aad  authority,  and  se- 
cured  to  the  British  power  the  possession 
of  the?  doab  of  tt^e  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

The  French  officers  deprived  of  authority, 
and  finding  themselves  the  objects  of  just 
indignation  to  the  people  whom  they  had 
governed,  were  compelled   to  solicit  the 
protection  of  the  British  government,  while 
the   conquered   country    (rejoicing  in   the 
change  of  masters,  and  deeply  impress^ 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  humane  condu 
and  orderly  behaviour  of  the,  British  trooi 
of  the  protection  offered  by  general  Lake 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabita 
and  of  the  mild  treatment  which  the  ' 
ish  government  extends  to  all  its  sub; 
regarded   the  troops  as  friends    an 
liverers. 

The  army  under  general  Lake  ar- 
Muttra  op  the  2nd  of  October, 
formed  a  junction  with  colonel  Var 
detachment,  the  commander-in-chi 
on  to  the  fortress  of  Agra,  which 
army  reached  at  about  two  o'cl 
on  the  4th  of*^  October.     A  snr 
immediately  sent  to  the  garri 
answer  was  returned.     It  app 
the  European  officers  in* the  f 
placed  in  confinement,  and  f 
able  confusion  prevailed  wii 
Seven    battalions    of    th 
gular  infantry,    with   seve 
encamped  on  the  outside 
occupied  the  town  and  f 
of  Agra,  as  ^ell  as  some 
through   broken  ground 
camp  on  the  south  side 
ditch  and  to  the  Dt  Ihi 
itimpossibre  to  make 
the  fort  of  Agra  as  lo 
retained   their    positi 
soufh-west  of  the  fc 
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impressiOQ  was  raad<»  on  the  walls  by  the  fire 
of  the  batteries*  (which  would  soon  have 
effected  a  practicable  breach,)  and  the  fort 
capitulated  on  the  night  of  the  17th.  The 
garrison,  consisting  of  about  5000  men, 
marched  out  at  noon  on  the  following  day ; 
when  the  place  was  immediately  occupied 
by  tlie  British  troops  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Macdonald.  A  large  quantity 
of  stores  and  many  guns  were  found  in  the 
fortress  of  Agra,  tojjether  with  several  mo- 
ney tumbrils,  containing  twenty*four  lacks 
•of  rupees. 

The  British  army  marched  from  Agra 
on  the  27th  of  October,  in  pursuit  of  a 
force  of  the  enemy,  composed  of  fifteen  of 
M.  Perron's  battalious,  (which  had  been 
detached  by  Scindiah  from  the  Dekan  in  the 
early  part  of  the  campaign,  under  the  coin* 
mand  of  M.  Dudernaigue,)  and  of  .two  bat« 
talions  which  had  effected  their  escape 
from  Delhi  after  the  battle  of  the  11th  of 
September.  During  the  siege  of  Agra  this 
force  occupied  a  position  about  thirty  miles 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  but  made 
Ho  attempt  to  interrupt  the  siege  of  that 
important  fortress.  The  commander-in- 
chief  was  anxious  to  defeat  this  force, 
because  it  was  furnished  with  a* numerous 
artillery,  and  because  its  object  was' 
to  proceed  towards  Delhi  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  the  recovery  of  that 
import^t  post.  The  existence  of  so  large 
a  force  of  the  enemy  in  ^Hindostan  alarm- 
ed those  native  chieftains  who  were^ffisposed 
to  unite  with  the  British  government,  and 
encouraged  all  those  who  might  be  adverse 
lo  our  interests. 

A  heavy  fall  of  rain  compelled  the  army 
to  bait  on  the  28th  at  Kerowly :  on  the 
29th  of  October  the  army  marched  to  the 
northwest  of  Futtypore  Sikree.  On  the 
30th  the  army  made  a  march  of  twenty 
miles,  leaving  the  heavy  guns  and  baggage 
in  Futtypore,  under  the  protection  of  two 
battalions  of  native  infantry  from  the  Mi 
brigade. 

On  the  31st  of  October  the  afmy  march- 
ed twenty  miles,  and  encamped  a  short 
distance  from  the  ground  which  the  enemy 
had  quitted  the  same  morning.  Possessed 
of  this  intelligence  the  command6f-4n-chief 
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determined  to  make  an  effort  to  overtake 
the  enemy  with  all  thecavairy  of  the  army, 
intending  to  delay  liitu  by  a  light  engage- 
ment until  the  British  infantry  should  be 
able  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  cavalry 
in  advance,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any 
confusion  which  might  be  occasioned  by 
this  attack,  to  seize  the  enemy's  guns  and 
baggage.  With  this  view  the  commander* 
in-chief  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  ad- 
vanced at  twelve  o^clock  on  the  night  of  the 
31st  of  October,  and  having  performed  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles  in  little  more 
than  six  hours,  came  up  with  the  enemy  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
November.  The  enemy's  force  amounted 
to  17  regular  battalions  of  infantry,  (about 
9000  men)  72  guns,  and  from  4000  tu  5009 
cavalry.  Previously  to  the  march  of  the 
British  cavalry,  orders  were  given  for  the 
infantry  to  follow  at  three  o'clock  ia  the 
morning. 

When  the  commander-in-chief  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  reached  the  enemy 
they  appeared  to  be  on  their  retreat,  and 
in  such  confnsion,  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  induced  to  try  ^e  effect  of  an 
attack  with  tlie  cavalry  alone,  without  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  infaiury.  By  cutting 
the  embankment  of  a  large  reservoir  of 
water,  the  enemy  had  rendered  the  road 
difficult  to  pass,  and  had  availed  them- 
selfes  of  this  circumstance  (which  caused 
a  considerable  delay  in  the  advance  of  the 
cavalry,)  to  occupy  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion, having  their  right  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Laswaree,  and  thrown  back  upon  a 
rivulet  (the  banks  of  which  were  very  high 
and  difficult  of  access,)  their  left  upon  the 
village  of  Mohaulpoor,  and  their  whole 
front  concealed  by  high  grass  and  pro- 
tected by  a  powerful  line  of  artillery.  A 
cloud  of  dust,  which  had  been  raised  by 
the  movements  of  the  cavalry,  completely 
obscured  the  enemy,  and  prevented 
the  commander-in-chief  from  discover- 
ing this  change  in  their  position.  Gene* 
ral  Lake,  therefore,  proceeded  in  the 
exeetition  of  his  original  plan,  (by  which 
he  hoped  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  and  secure  their  guns,)  and  directed 
the  advanced  ^uard  and  the  first  brigade* 
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of  cavalry  to  move  upon  the  point  where 
the  enemy  had  been  observed  in  inoiion, 
but  which  pi-oved  to  be  the  left  of  their 
new  |K>«ition.  The  retnainder  of  the  ca- 
valry was  ordered  to  attack  in  succession, 
as  soon  as  they  could  form,  after  passing  the 
rivulet. 

The  charge  of  the  advanced-guard  under 
major  Griffiths,  of  his  majesty's  29th  dra- 
goons, (aid-decamp  to  the  governor-general,) 
and  of  the  first  brigade  led  by  colonel 
Vandeleur  of  his  majesty's  8th  dragoons, 
was  made  with  much  gallantry.  The  ene- 
my's line  was  forced,  and  the  cavalry 
penetrated  into  the  village,  and  took 
possession  of  several  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
The  attacks  of  the  brigades  of  cavalry, 
and  particularly  of  the  3r.d  brigade  under 
colonel  Macan,  were  conducted  wilb  the 
same  spirit  and  with  equal  success.  The 
fire,  however,  from  the  other  guns  which 
the  enemy  still  maintained,  was  so  galling 
and  destructive,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
ta  withdraw  (he  cavalry  out  of  reach  of 
the  enemy's  fire.  The  British  cavalry 
retired  in  perfect  order,  retaining  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  Several 
guns,  however,  which  had  been  captured 
by  the  British  cavalry,  were  abanckoned, 
from  a  want  of  draft  bullocks* 

Colonel  Vandeleur,  who  had  manifested 
tlie  greatest  skill,  judgment,  and  gallantry, 
was  killed  in  the  charge.  During  his 
command  of  the  detachment,  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  "month  of  September, 
1803,.  for  the  protection  of  the  doab  of  the 
Gangesand  Jumna;  this  brave  and  aecom* 
plisbed  officer  displayed  considerable  zeal 
and  ability,  and^  by  his  judicious  move^ 
Hients,  compelled  the  enemy  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  from  the  British  terri- 
tories. His  death  was  universally  de- 
plored, and  justly  deemed  a  public  loss. 

The  British  infantry,  having  marched 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  arrived 
upon  the  banks. of  the  rivulet  about  twelve 
a'clock  at  noon.  After  so-  long  a  march, 
(95  miles,)  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to* 
allow,  some. time  for  the  men.  to  refresh 
I'liemselves,  during  which. Uie  enemy  sent 
a  message  to.  the  cpnimander-inrchief,  offer^ 
i«g,Qu  certain  coDdiUQns,.tp  ^nr render  Uieir 


guns.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  the  commander-in-chief 
directed  a  letter  to  be  written,  acquiescing 
in  their  proposals,  and  allowing  the  enemy 
one  hour  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  sur« 
render  proposed  by  themselves. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  necessary  arrange* 
ments  were  adopted  for  a  general  attack 
as  soon  as  the  prescribed  time  should 
elapse.  The  British  infantry  was  formed 
into  two  columns  on  the  left :  the  first 
composed  of  the  right  wing,  under  major- 
general  Ware,  was  destined  to  assault  the 
village  of  Mohaulpoor,  and  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  which  since  the  'morn- 
ing had  been  thrown  back,  leaving  a  con-* 
siderable  space  between  it  and  the  rivulet. 
The  enemy  had  formed  their  infaqtry  into 
two  lines,  with  their  right  thrown  hack, 
the  first  Jine  to  the  eastward  and  covering 
the  village  of  Mohaulpoor,  and  the  second 
to  the  westward  of  that  village.  Their 
cavalry  was  to  the  right  of  their  position* 
The  second  column  of  British  infantry, 
composed  of  the  left  wing,  under  major- 
general  St.*  John,  was  ordered  to  support 
th^  first  column.  The  3rd  brigade  of 
cavalry,  under  colonel  Macan,  wasldirected 
to  Support  theinfantr}.  Lieuteuapt-colonel 
J.  Vandeleur,  with  the  2nd  brigade  of 
cavalry,  was  detached  to  the  right  of  the 
British  army  to  watch  the  enemy's  left,  to 
avail  himself  of  any  confusion  in  the  enemy's 
line,  and  to  attack  them  upon  their  retreat: 
The  1st  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  lieuteuant^ 
colonel  Gordon,  (who  succeeded  to  the 
command  on  tlie  death  of  colonel  Vande- 
leur,) con) posed  the  reserve,  and  wa& 
formed  between  the  2nd  and  3fd  brigades. 
As  many  of  the  field^pieces  of  the  Britisb 
army  as  could  be  brought  up,  together  with 
the  galloper-guns  attached  to  the  cavalry,; 
formed  four  different  batteries  to  support 
the  attack  of  the  infantry. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  whid^ 
general  Lake  had  allowed  the  enemy  to 
determine  on  the  surrender  of  their  gnus,, 
no  reply  having  been  received,  the  British 
iulantry  advanced  to  the  attack,  moving 
along  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  through  high, 
grass  and  broken,  ground,  which  afforded: 
caver.      As  soun  aa  the  Britii^h^itijajulryi 


I^eoame  exposed  to  the  enemy's  gnns>  the 
foul*  British  batteries  commenced  their 
fire  and  continued  to  advance,  notwith« 
standing  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  both  in  number  and  weight  of 
metal.  The  cannonade  on  both  sides  was 
extremely  severe,  and  maintained  with 
great  spirit  and  vigor.  The  enemy's  ar- 
tillery was  exceedingly  well  served,  and 
they  threw  grape  from  large  raoiiars,  as 
well  as  from  guns  of  a  very  heavy  calibre. 

When  the  76th  regiment,  which  headed 
the  attack,  had  arrived  within  .150  paces  of 
the  enemy,  they  were  so  much  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  were  losing  men 
sofast,  that  the  commander-in-chief  judged 
it  preferable  to  proceed  to  the  attack  with 
that  regiment,  and  as  many  of  the  native 
infantry,  (the  2nd  battalion  of  the  12th, 
and  five  companies  of  the  16th,)  as  had 
closed  to  the  front,  rather  than  to  wait 
until  the  remainder  of  the  cblumn,  which 
bad  been  much  impeded  in  its  advance, 
should  be  able  to  form. 

As  soon  as  this  small  body  of  brave 
men  arrived  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
cannister-shot,  a  most  tremendous  fire 
onened  from  the  artillery  of  the  latter. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  troops 
was  very  severe,  and  the  heavy  cannonade 
from  the  enemy's  line  was  sufficient  alone 
to  prevent  a  regular  advance :  at  this 
moment  the  Indian  cavalry  also  attempted 
to  charge,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  fire 
of  this  gallant  body  of  British  infantry  ; 
they  rallied  at  a  short  distance,  and  assumed 
•o  menacing  a  posture,  that  the  commander- 
inn^bief  ordered  an  attack  from  the  British 
cavalry.  Major  Griffiths  having  at  that 
*Bstant  been  unfortunately  kill^  by  a 
cannon-shot,  this  service  was  performed 
by  his  majesty's  29th  dragoons,  under 
captain  Wade,  with  the  greatest  gallantry 
and  success,  in  a  manner  highly  honorable 
to  every  officer  and  trooper  in  that  regiment. 
The  remainder  of  the  first  column  of  the 
British  infantry  arrived  in  time  to  join  in 
the  attack  of  the  enemy's  reserve^  which 
was  formed  in  the  rear  of  their  first  line^ 
with  its  left  upon  the  village  of  Mohaulpoor^ 
and  its  right  thrown  back. 

About  this   time    major^neral  Ware 


fell  dead  by  a  cannon-shot.  He  was  a 
gallant  officer,  and  his  loss  was  deeply 
lamented.  After  this,  the  command  of 
the  column  devolved  upon  colonel  Mac^ 
donald,  who,  though  wouncied,  continued 
to  conduct  himself  jn  this  important  com* 
mand  in  a  manner  which  was  highly  satis* 
factory  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  enemy  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  last,  and  did  not  abandon  their 
position  until  they  had  lost  all  their  guns. 
Even  then  their  left  wing  attempted  to 
retreat  in  good  order,  but  was  frustrated 
by  his  majesty's  29lh  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  the  6th  regiment  of  native  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel 
John  Vandeleur,  of  the  8th  light  dragoons^ 
who  broke  in  upon  the  enemy's  column^ 
cut  several  to  pieces,  and  drove  the  rest 
in  prisoners,  with  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
baggage. 

The  loss  which  the  British  troops  sus- 
tained in  the  achievement  of  this  complete 
victory  was  severe.  Two  thousand  of  the 
enemy  were  taken  prisoners,  and  (he  re- 
mainfler  destroyed  on  the  field  of  battle; 
They  left  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
troops  the  whole  of  their  bazars,  camp^ 
equipage,  and  baggage,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  elephants,  camels,  and  upwards 
of  1600  bullocks,  72  pieces  of  cannon  of 
different  calibres,  44  stands  of  colours^ 
and  64  tumbrils  completely  laden  with 
ammunition.  Three  tumbrils  with  money 
were  also  captured,  together  with  57  carts 
laden  with  mateh-locks,  muskets,  and  stores^ 
and  some  artificer's  carts.  Several  tumbrils 
with  amn^unition  were  blown  up  during 
the  action,  and  5000  stand  of  arms,  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  the  enemy^ 
were  found  in  the  field  of  battle.  The 
wholeof  the  ordnance  taken,  with  the  except 
tion  of  eight  guns,  was  in  excellent  order, 
and  perfectly  serviceable,  and  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  enemy's  corps  were  of 
the  first  quality. 

The  enemy  displayed  the  most, deter-* 
mined  obstinacy,  and  called  forth  the  utmost 
exertions  of  the  steadiness  and  valor  of 
"the  gallant  76th  regiment,  supported  by 
the  remainder  of  the  infantry  of  the  first 
column,  and  the  repeated  charges  of  tlie 
4r2 


cavalry.  The  resmtanca  opposed  by  the 
enemy  was  more  determined  than  any 
opposition  which  the  army  under  general 
Lake  had  experienced  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign.  His  majesty's 
76  regiment,  on  this  men>orable  day^ 
maintained  the  high  reputation  which  it 
had  acquired  on  many  former  occasions^ 
but  especially  in  every  occurrence  of  this 
glorious  campaign. 

The  victory,  however,  mi^st  be  princi'- 
'  pally  attributed  (o  the  admirable  skill, 
judgment,  heroic  valor,  and  activity  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  general  Lake,  whose 
magnanimous  examplie,  together  with  the 
)?eeollectioa  of  his  achievements  at  Coel, 
AJIy-Ghur,  Delhi,  and  Agra,  inspired 
general  confidence  and  emulation.  In 
the  morning,  general  Lake  led  tiie  charge 
of  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  afternoon  con- 
,  ducted  in  person^  at  the  bead  of  the  76th 
^giment,  all  the  difierent  attacks  on  the 
enemy's  line,  and  on  their  reserve  posted 
in  and  near  the  village  of  Mohaulpoor. 
On  this  day,  two  horses  were  killed  xmdtiv 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  shot  showered 
around  him  in  every  direction  :  in  the 
midst  of  the  danger  and  slaughter  which 
8urro4uided  him,  .he  displayed  not  only 
the  most  resolute  fortitude  and  ardent 
valor,  but  the  utmost  degree  of  professional 
ability  qikI  kno^vledge,  availing  himself 
with  admirable  promptitude  of  every 
advantage  presented  by  the  enemy,  and 
frustrating  every  effort  of  their  obstinacy 
and  boldness.  His  masterly  plans  of 
attack  during  the  action  were  carried 
into  instantaneous  execution  by  his  un- 
rivalled personal  activity  ;  and  he  appear- 
ed with  matchless  courage  and  alaCrity 
in  front  of,  every  principal  charge^  which 
he  bad  planned  with  eminent  judgment  and 
skill. 

The  staff  of  the  army  distinguished  them* 
selves  greatly,  and  merited  the  highest 
commendation.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  was  major  6.  A.  F. 
Lake,  of  his  majesty's  94th  regiment,  son 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  wh^  had 
attended  his  father  in  the  capacity  of  aid- 
de-camp  and  military  secretary,  throughout 
the  whole  campaign,  and  whose  gallantry 


and  activity  in.executing  his  fathers  orders, 
had  been  eonspicuous  in^  every  service  of 
diflicolty  and  danger. 

This  promising  young  officer  constantly 
attended  his  father's  person,  and  possessed 
the  highest  place  in  his  confidence  and 
esteem.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  the 
commander-^in-K^hiefs  horse,^  pierced  by 
several  shots,  fell  dead  under  biiu.  Major 
Lake,,  who  was  on  horseback  close  to 
his  father,  dismounted,  and  offered  his 
horse  to  the  comoiander-in*chief.  This 
compliment  was  at  first  refused,  but  major 
Lake's  earnest  solicitations  prevailed.  The 
conimander-in-ehief  mounted  his  son's 
horse,  and  major  Lake  moiHited  a  horse 
from  one  ef  the  troops  of  cavalry :  in  a 
moment  a  shot  struck  major  Lake,  and 
wounded  him  severely,,  in  the  presence  of 
his  afiectiouate  father.  At  this  instant 
the  commander-in-chief  fonnd  it  necessary 
to  lead  the  troops  against  the  enemy,  and 
to  leave  his  wounded  son  upon  the  fiekL 
A  more  affecting  scene  never  was  presented 
to  the  imagination,  nor  has  Providence 
ever  exposed  human  fortitude  to  a  more, 
severe  triaL  Greneral  Lake,,  in  thi»  dread- 
ful and  distracting  moment,  -prosecuted 
his  victory  with  unabated  ardor.  At 
the  close  of  the  battle,  the  commander- 
in-chief  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
his  sen's  wound,  although  extremely  se* 
vere,  was  not  likely  to  prove  dangerous^ 

From  the  8th  of  August,  the  day  oa 
which  hostilities  commenced,  till  the  1st 
of  November,  the  British  army  conquered 
all  the  possessions  of  Scindiah  in  Guzerat,^ 
the  city  of  Boorhanpoor  in  Candeish,  the^ 
province  of  Cuttack  in  Orissa,  the  Mab- 
ratta  dominions  between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges,  the  city  of  £>elhi,  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  the  city  of  Agra 
and  the  adjoining  territory ;  reduced  by 
9torm»  the  fortified  town  of  Ahmednuggur^ 
the  forts  of  Ally-Gbur,  Baroaeh,  and 
Cultack  ;  and  by  capitulation,  after  having* 
opened  batteries,  the  forts  of  Abmednugger, 
of  Pbwangiiur  and  Champoneec^  the  fort 
of  Assurghur,  denominated  the  key  of 
the  Dekan,  and  the  fort  of  Agra,  deno- 
minated the  key  of  Hindostan ;  and  de-^ 
feated  the  enemy  ia  three  general  engagi^ 


ments  at  Delhi  on  the  11th  of  September, 
at  Assye  on  the  23rd  of  September,  and  at 
Laswaree  on  the  tst  of  November ;  having 
taken  according  to  the  official  returns,  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  those  engagements 
and  under  the  walls  of  Agra,  268  pieces 
of  ordnance,  5000  stand  of  arms,  215 
tumbrils^  and  51  stand  of  colours,  vf^ith  a 
large'  quantity  of  stores,  baggage,  camp* 
equipage,  and  ammunition.  The  amomit 
of  the  returns  actually  received  of  orduance 
found  in  the  several  forts^  exclusive  of  that 
t«nken  on  the  field  of  battle,  is  445  pieces  of 
ordnance,  exclusive  of  tumbrils,  stores,  &c. 
making  the  total  number  of  ordnance,  of 
>vhich  returns  have  been  received,  captured 
from  the  8th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  No* 
▼ember,  713. 

The  progress  and  result  of  these  suc- 
cessful operations  restored  his  highness  the 
peishwah  to  his  sovereign  authority  at 
Poonah,  and  cemented  our  alliance  with 
that  prince,  secured  the  succession  of  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  sovereign  prmce  of 
tlie  Dekau  to  the  government  of  his  deceased 
father,  the  late  nizam  ;  protected  the  Brit* 
ish   interest   at  Hyderabad    from   injury : 


confirmed  the  stability  of  the  treaties  by 
which  the  French  were  expelled  from  the 
Dekan  in  1798;  and  delivered  the  aged, 
venerable,  and  unfortunate  emperor  of 
Hindostan  frora  misery  and  ignominy, 
from  indigence  and  bondage,  and  from  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

The  achievements  of  general  Lake  and 
major-general  Wellesley,  combined  with 
the  admirable  and  exemplary  conduct  of 
the  officers  and  troops  during  this  campaign^ 
more  particularly  in  the  signal  and  splendid, 
victories  of  Delhi,  of  Assye,  and  of  Las- 
waree, inspired  a  general  sentiment  of  just 
confidence  in  the  vigor  of  our  military  re^ 
sources,  and  in  the  stability  of  our  domi- 
nion and  power.  Our  uniform  success  in 
frustrathig  every  advantage  of  superior 
numbers,  of  powerful  artillery,  and  even  of 
oi>stinate  resistance  opposed  by  the  enemy, 
constituted  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  es- 
tablished superiority  of  British  discipline, 
skill  and  valor ;  and  demonstrated  thar 
the  glorious  progress  of  our  arms^  was  not 
the  .accidental  result  of  a  temporary  or 
transient  advantage^  but  the  natural  and^- 
certain  effect  of  a  permanent  cau«e. 
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IN  the  month  of  January,  1804,  consider- 
able a^tation  was  excited  by  the  re- 
-currence  of  those  symptoms  which  always 
preceded  and  accompanied  his  majesty's 
peculiar  and  lamentable  malady.  A  day  of 
prayer  for  his  recovery  was  appointed,  and 
the  people  at  large  testified  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  afldietion  of  their  sove- 
reign. But  the  national  anxiety  was  soon 
relieved  by  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Addington, 
that  no  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  was  necessary,  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  bulletins  restored  the  public  mind 
to  its  Visual  tranquillity.  It  is  strongly  sus- 
tected  however,  that  during  the  temporary  in- 
disposition of  the  king,  his  name  was  affixed 
to  many  important  documents^  and  his 
authority  adduced  in  matters  of^which  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  take  the 
slightest  Cognizance. 

Having  proceeded  to  extremities^  the 
British  government  lost  no  time  in  sending 
reinforcements.;^to  the  West  Indies,  the 
troops  in  Malta  being  already  sufficiently; 
numerous  for  the  protection  of  the  island. 
The  defensive  force  of  the  country  was 
called  forth  in  the  regular  and  supple- 
mentary militia,  and  in  the  organization  of 
^  system  of  volunteering  which  , testified 


oy  its  success,  the  enthusiam  and  loyalty 
of  the  people.  Expeditions  were  des« 
patched  to  reduce  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia 
and  Tobago,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
attacking  the  other  possessions  of  France 
in  different  quarters.  France  on  the  other 
band  was  not  inactive.  A  few  days  after 
the  date  of  the  king's  message,  admiral 
Linois  sailed  from  Brest  for  the  East  Indies, 
andTthe  army  of  Italy,  strongly  rein-  -g^ 
forced,  pushed  on  to  Tarentum,  and 
threatened  to  occupy  all  the  strong  posts 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic.  On  the.  18th  of  May,  hefwt 
the  English  declaration  of  war,  general 
Mortier  summoned  the  Hanoverian  elec- 
torate, to  surrender  to  his  army.  The  pro- 
fessions and  the  menaces  of  the  French 
general  were  opposed  by  the  exertions  and 
proclamations  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
but  with  no  decisive  effect,  and  the  troops 
of  the  electorate  were  obliged  to  capitulate, 
and  enter  into  an  engagement  not  fo  serve 
Against  France  or  her  allies  till  regularly 
exchanged.  The  intelligence  from  Egypt 
was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  French,  as 
it  imported  that  Alexandria  had  been  eva- 
cuated by  the  English  on  the  l7th  of 
March',  though  Elfi  Bey  had  embarked  as 


ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  beys 
ID  Egypt  to.  the  court  of  London.  The 
consul  in  the  mean  time  appeared  to  have 
lost  the  usual  reserve  and  circumspection 
of  his  character.  His  ebulli  lions  of  caprice, 
and  his  bursts  of  passion  were  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  bis  station, 
and  with  the  dictates  of  rational  policy. 
Ilis .  demeanor  towards  the  English  am- 
bassador at  once  betrayed  the  nature  of 
his  views  and  the  bitterness  of  his  enmity 
to  England,  and  the  letter  of  lord  Whit- 
worth  to  lord  Hawkesbary,  exhibits  a 
singular  picture  of  bis  manners  and  con* 
versation. 

Paris,  Feb.  21st,  1803. 
"  My  lord, 

^*  My  last  despatch^  in  which  I  gave 
your  lordship  an  account  of  my  ^conference 
with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  was  scarcely  gone, 
when  1  received  a  note  from  him,  *nforming 
nie  that  the  first  consul  wished  to  con- 
verse with  me,  and  desired  1  would  com« 
to  him  at  the  Thuilleries,  at  nine  o'clock. 
He  received  me  in  his  cabinet,  with  toler- 
able cordiality  ;  and,  after  talking  on  dif- 
ferent si^bjects  for  a  few  minutes,  he  desired 
me  to  sit  down,  as  he  himself  did,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  and  began.  He 
told  me  that  he  felt  it  necessary,  after  what 
had  passed  between  me  and  M.  de  Talley^ 
rand,  that  he  should^  in  the  most  clear 
and  authentic  manner,  make  known  his 
sentiments  to  me^  in  order  to  their  being 
eommunicated.  to  his  majesty  ;  and  he 
conceived  this  would  be  more  effectually 
done  by  himself,. than  through  any  medium 
whatever..  He  said,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  infinite  disappointment  to  him,  that 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  instead  of  being 
followed  by  conciliation  and  friendship, 
the  natural  effects  of  peace,  had  been  pro-» 
d  active  only  of  continual  and  increasing 
ieulousy..apd  mistrust ;  and  that  this  mis- 
truRt  was  now  avowed  in  such 'a  manner, 
as  must  briug^the  point  to  an  issue. 

"  He  now.  enumerated  the  several  pro- 
vocatioqs  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  England.  He  placed  in 
the  first  line,  our  not  evacuating  Malta 
anfl  JVI<2XQ^^dria,  as  y\'Q  werQ  bound  to^  do 


by  the  treaty.  In  this,  he  said,  that  no 
consideration  on  earth  should  make  him 
acquiesce  ;  and,  of  the  two,  he  had  rather 
see  us  in  possession  of  the  Fauxbourg,  St. 
Antoine,  than  Malta.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  abuse  thrown  out  against  him  in  the 
English  public  prints  ;  but  this,  he  said,  he 
did  not  so  much  regard,  as  that  which 
appeared  in  the  French  papers  published 
in  London.  This  he  considered,  as  much 
more  mischievous,  since  it  was  meant  to 
excite  this  country  against  him,  and  his 
government.  He  complstined  of  the  pro- 
tection given  to  Georges,  and. others  of  bis 
description,  who,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
Canada,  as  had  been  repeatedly  promised, 
were  permitted  ^to  remain  in  England, 
handsomely  pensioned,  and  constantly 
committing  all  sorts  of  crimes  on  the  coasts 
of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  Jn 
confirmation  of  this,  he  told  me  that  two 
men  had,  within  these  few  days,  been 
apprehended  in  Normandy,  and  were  now 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  who  were  hired 
gssassins,  and  employed  by  the  bishop, 
of  Arras,  by  the  baron  de  RoUe,  by  Georges, 
and  by  Dutheil,  as  would  be  fuHy  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  made  known  to 
the  world. 

''He  acknowledged  that  the  irritation 
he  felt  against  England  increased  daily,  . 
because  every  wind  ([  make  use  as  much 
as  I  can  of  his  own  ideas  and  exprecp- 
sions,)  which  blew  from  England,  brought 
nothing  but  enmity  and  hatred  .against  '■ 
him. 

*'  He    now   went  back    to  Egypt,  and 
told  me,  that  if  he  had  felt  the  smallest  ia- 
clination  to  take  possession  of  it  by  force, 
he  might  have  done  it  a  month  agq,^  by^ 
sending  25,000  men  to  Aboukir^  who  would 
have  possessed  themselves    of  the  whole 
country,  in  defiance  of  the  4000  British  in  * 
Alexandria.     That  instead  of  that  garrison 
being  a  means  of  protecting  Egypt,  it  was 
only    furnishing,  him    with  a  pretence  for 
invading  it.     This  he  should  not  tdo,  uhatm  ^ 
ever  might  be  his  desire  to  have  it  a  colony^, 
because  he  did  not  think  it  tvor^h'  the  riiiU 
of  a  war,  in  which  he  might,  perhaps,  be  - 
considered  as  the  aggressor,  and  by  wUieU 
h$,,  should  lose  more  than  he  could  g^itif 
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Ifinee,  sooner  or'later,  Egypt  would  belong  to 
France^  either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the 
Turkish  empire^  or  by  some  arrangement 
with  the  Parte. 

*'  As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  maintain 
peace,  he  wished  to  know  what  he  had  to 
gain  by  goings  to  war  with  England.  A 
descent  was  the  only  means  of  offence  he 
had,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  attempt, 
by  puttinis^  himself  at  the  head  of  the  expe- 
dition.    Bat  how  could  it  be  supposed,  that, 

.  after  ha?ing  gained  the  height  on  which  he 
stood,  he  would  risk  his  Hfe  and  reputation 
in  such  a  hazardous  attempt,  unless  forced 
to  it  by  necessity,  when  the  chances  were 
that  he  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
He  talked  much  o\\  this  subject,  but  never 
aflfected  *  to    diminish    the    danger.      He 

.  acknowledged  that  there  were  one  hundred 
chances  to  one  against  him^  but  still  he  was 
determined  to  attempt  it,  if  war  should  be 
the  consequen(5\3  of  the  present  discussion  ; 
and  that  such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
troops,  that  army  after  army  would  bfe 
ibund  for  the  enterprise. 

"  He  then  expatiated  much  on  the  na- 
tural force  of  the  two  countries.  France, 
with  an  army  of  480,000 ;  for  to  this  amount 
it  is,  he  said,  to  be  immediately  completed^ 
all   ready    for   the  most  desperate   enter- 

Erizes :  and  England,  wifli  k  fleet  that  made 
er  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  which  he  did 
not  think  he  should  be  able  to  equal  in  less 
than  ten  years.  Two  such  countries,  by 
a  proper  understanding,  might  govern  the 
world,  but  by  their  strifes  might  overturn 
it  He  said,  that,  if  he  had  not  f^^lt  the 
enmity  of  the  British  government,  on  every 
occasion,  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  that  he  would  not 
have  done  to  prove  his  desire  to  conciliate; 
participation  in  indemnities,  as  well  as  in 
influence,  on  the  continent ;  treaties  of  com- 
merce ;  in  short,  any  thing  that  could  have 
given  satis&tion,  and  have  testified  his 
friendsliip.  Nothing,  however,  had  been 
able  to  conquer  the  hatred  of  the  British 
government,  and,  therefore,  it  was  now 
come  to  the  point  whether  we  should  have 
peace  or  war.  To  preserve  peace,  the 
treaty   of  Amiens  must  be  fulfilled ;  the 


abuse  in  the  public  prints,  if  not  totally 
suppressed,  at  least  kept  within  bounds, 
and  confined  to  the  English  papers ;  and 
the  protection  so  openly  given  to  his  bitterest 
enemies,  (alluding  to  Geoiges,  and  persona 
of  that  description,)  must  be  withdrawn. 
•If  war,  it  was  necessary  only  to  say  so, 
and  to  refuse  to  fulfil  the  treaty.  He  now 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  to  prove  to  me 
that  in  its  present  state^  there  was  no  power 
with  which  we  could  coalesce,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  against  France; 
consequently  it  was  our  interest  to  gaia 
time,  and  if  we  had  any  point  to  gain,  renew 
the  war  when  circumstances  were  more 
favourable.  He  said  it  was  not  doing  him 
justice,  to  suppose  that  he  conceived  himself 
above  the  opinion  of  his  country  or  of 
Europe.  He  would  not  risk  uniting  £u» 
rope  against  him,  by  any  violent  act  of 
aggression,  neither  was  he  so  ppwerful  in 
France,  as  to  persuade  the  nation  to  go  to 
war,  unless  on  good  grounds.  He  said 
that  he  had  not  chastised  the  Algerines, 
from  his  unwillingness  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  other  powers,  but  he  hoped  that  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  France  would  one  day 
feel  that  it  was  their  interest  to  destroy 
such  a  nest  of  thieves,  and  force  them  to 
live  rather  by  cultivating  their  land^  than 
by  plunder. 

*'  In  the  little  I  said  to  him,  (for  he  gave 
mc  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  but  very 
few  opportunities  of  saying  a  word.)  i 
confined  myself  strictly  to  the  tenor  of  your 
lordships  instructions.  I  urged  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  had  done  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  and  dwelt  as  strongly  as  I 
could  on  the  sensation  which  the  publica- 
tion of  Sebastiani's  report  had  created  ia 
England,  where  the  views  of  Prance 
towards  Egypt  must  always  command  the 
utmost  vigilence  and  jealousy.  He  main* 
tained  that  what  ought  to  convince  us  of 
his  desire  of  peace  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  little  he  had  to  gain  by  renewing  the 
war,  and  on  the  other^  the  facility  with 
which  he  might  have  taken  possession  of 
Egypt,  with  the  very  ships  and  troops  which 
were  now  going  from  the  Mediterranean  t^ 
St.  Pomingo,  and  that  with  the  approbation 
of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  the 


iTiirks,  who  bad  repeatedly  invited  him  to 
join  with  them;  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
us  to  evacuate  their  territory. 

**  I  do  not  pretend  to  follow  the  argu- 
jinents  of  the  tirst  consul  in  detail  :  this 
would  be  impossible,  from  the  vast  variety 
of  matter  which  he  took  occasion  to  intro- 
duce. His  purpose  was  evidently  to 
convince  me,  that  on  Malta  must  depend 
peace  or  war,  and,  at  tfie  same  time,  to 
impress  upon  my  mind  a  strung  itiea  of 
the  means  he  possessed  of  annoying  ns  at 
home  and  abroad. 

*  *'  With  regard  to  the  mistrust  and  jea- 
lousy which,  he  said,  coitstaiuly  prevailed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the'  lit^ary  of 
Amiens,  I  observed,  that,  after  a  v^arof 
ench  long  duration,  so  full  of  rancour, 
and  carried  on  in  a  manner  of  which  his- 
tory has  no  exaniple,.  it  was  but  natural 
that  a  considerable  de$2:ree  of  agitation 
should,  prevail  :  but  this,  like  the  swell 
after  a  storm,  would  gradually  subside, 
if  not  kept  up  by  ihe  policy  of  either  party  ; 
that  I  would  not  pretend  to  pronounce 
•which  bad  been  ihe  aggressor  in  the  paper 
,war  of  which  he  complained,  and.  which 
.was  still  kept  up^  though  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  in  Englain)  it  was  independent 
of  government^  and  in  France  its  very 
act  and  deed.  To  this  I  added,  that  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  had  such  motives 
uf  mistrust  against  France,  as  could  not 
be  alleged  against  us  ;  and  1  was  going 
to  instance  the  accession  of  territory  and 
infiu;:nce  gained  by  Frauce  since  the  treaty, 
wtien  he  interrupted  me,  by  saying,  1  sup- 
pas#  you  mean  Piedmont  and  Switzerland  ; 
>•'  ce  soui  des  bagatelles  r  and  it  must  have 
been  foreseen,  whilst  the  negotiaticm  was 
pending  ;  '*  Fous  navcz  pas  le  droit  d" eu 
poicler  a  cette  /leure"  I  then  alleged,  as  a  - 
eau^e  of  mistrust  and  of  jealousy,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  justice,  or  any 
kind  of  redress,  for  any  of  hi^  majesty's 
8ubjectS'<^He  awked  me  in  what  respect; 
and  1  told  him,  that,  since  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  not  one  iiritish  claimant  had 
been  satisfied,  although  every  Frenchman, 
of  that  description,  had  been  so  wilhin 
on^  month  after  that  period  ;  and  th*^t 
Bjnpe  I.  had  been  h^nei  and  I  ,coHld;$ay^^s 


much  of  my  predecessors,  not  one  satisfac-- 
,tory  answer  had  been  obtained,  to  the 
innumerable  representations  which  we 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  making 
in  favor  of  British  subjects  and  properly, 
detained  in  the  several  ports  of  France; 
and  elsewhere,  without  even  a  shadow, 
of  justice :  such  an  order  of  things,  I  said, 
was  not  made  to  inspire  confidence,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  must  create  '  mistrusu 
This,  he  said,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
natural  difficulties  attending  such  snits^ 
when  both  parties  thought  tliemselves 
right;  but  he  denied  that  such  delays 
could  proceed  from  any  disinclination  to 
do  what  was  justand  right.  With  regard 
K)  the  pensions  which  were  granted  to 
French  or.  Swiss  individuals,  1  observed,, 
that  they  were  given  as  a  reward  for  past 
services  during  the  war,  and  most  cer- 
tainly not  for  present  ones,  and  still  less 
for  such  as  had  been  insinuateo  of  a  nature 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  England,  and  to  the  universally 
acknowledged  loyalty  and  honor  of  the 
British  government.  That  as  for  any 
participaiion  of  indemnities,  or  other  ac- 
cessions which  his  majesty  might  have 
obtained,  I  could  take  upon  m}Self  to 
assure  him,  that  his  majesty's  ambitioa 
led  him  rather  to  preserve  than  fo  acquire. 
And  that,  with  rtgard  to  the  most  pro- 
pitious moment  for  renewing  hosiilitiesy 
his  majesty,  whose  sincere  desire  it  was. 
to  continue  the  blessings  of  peace  to  his 
subjects,  would  always  consider  such  a 
measure  as  the  greate&»t  calamity  ;  but 
that,  if  his  majesty  was  so  debiiom*  of 
peace,' it  must  not  be  imputed  to.tiie  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  aljies  ;  and,  the  less, 
so,  as  those  means  wKicli  it  might  be 
necessary  to  afford  such  all-jes  for,  per- 
haps, inadequate  services,  would  all  be  ^ 
concentrated  in  England,  and  give  a  pro- 
portionate increase  or  energy  to.  our  own 
exertions. 

**  At  this  part  of  the.  conversation  he 
rose  from  bis  chair,  and  told  me  that  he 
should  give,  orders  to  general  .Andreo^sy 
to  enter  on  the  discussiou  of  this  businejsis 
wi;k  your  lordhhip  ;  but  he  wibhed  that 
;  sboui^,  at  the  same  tira?,  be^  madjBj 
4G 


acquainted '\vitb  his  rootive8»and  convinced 
of  nis  sincerity,  rather  from  himself  than 
•from  his  minislera.  He  then,  after  a  con- 
versation of  •two  hours,  during  the  greatest 
\part  of  which  he  talked  incessantly,  con- 
versed for  a  few  moments  on  indifferent 
subjects,  iu  apparent  good  humour^  and 
retired. 

''  Such  was,  nearly  as  I  can  recollect, 
the  purport  of  this  conference. 

"  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  he 
did  not, as  M.Talleyrand  had  done,  affect 
to  attribnte  colonel  Sebastiani's  mission 
to  commercial  moiives  only,  -but  as  one  ren- 
dered necessary,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
by  the  infraction  by  us  of  the  treaty  of 
.Amiens. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"  Whitworth.** 

This  letter  was  almost  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  precipitate  departure  of  lord 
Whitworth  from  the  capital,  and  by  the 
publication  of  a  decree  for  the  detention 
of  every  English  subject  resident  in  France. 
A  measure  so  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  nation.s  and  with  the  rights  of  humanify, 
was  justified  on  the  pretext  that  two  French 
merchant  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Audierne, 
had  been  captured  by  the  English  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war.  The 
exertions  of  fBuonaparte  were  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  the  emer- 
gency. He  obtained  from  the  Dutch  legis- 
lative body  at  the  Hague,  a  proclamation 
announcing  that  the  Bataviao  army  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
coimnander.  The  ship-builders  and  car- 
penters were  placed  in  immediate  requi* 
Bition  ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  army  wer^ 
extensively  and  rapidly  augmented.  The 
personal  safety  of  the  consul  was  in  the 
mean  time  endangered  by  a  conspiracy 
among  the  friehda  of  royalty,  in  which,  if 
we  believe  the  evidence  of  the  French 
journalists,  the  generals  Pichegru  and  Mo- 
•r^aa  were  deeply  implicated.  It  is  said 
that  150  men  were  to  assemble  iu  the  uni- 
form of  gilards,  to  seize  Buonaparte  at 
'Malmaison  while  he  was  hnnting,  and  to 
carry  him  offl  The  uniforms  of  this  des- 
perate band   were    discoTered^  in   conse- 


quence of  the  information  of  one  •f  \he 
conspirators.  Georges,  the  chief  of  the 
Chonans,  with .  difficulty  effected  his  es- 
cape from  the  officers  of  police,  who,  havin^^ 

occ;ision  to  suspect  raadame the  mistress 

of  an  hotel,  and  determined  to  search  her 
person,  found  beneath  her  glove  a  piece 
of  English  gold,  resembling  the  badges 
worn  by  the  rest  of  the  conspirators.  They 
then  opened  her  drawers,  and  found  a 
letter,  difectino:  her  on  a  day  specified, 
carry  to  a  certain  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Bour^oiug  au  Morris^  tweoty  dozen  oi 
wine,  and  to  ring  twenty  times  at  the  door. 
The  police  officers  took  the  bottles  and 
repaired  to  the  house,  where  they  rang, 
and  found  a  number  of  persons,  who  made 
a  desperate  defence.  Among  the  indi- 
viduals arrested,  were  Maim,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Georges,  the  cook  of  the  latter, 
and  a  person  named  Victor.  General  Mo- 
reau  was  immediately  arrested  :  a  refiort 
wasmadeto  the  French  government,  inwliich 
the  grand  judge  asserted  that  the  courier 
Jollais  transmitted  the  sentiments  oi  Mo- 
reau  to  Pichegru,  when  the  latter  was  ifi 
London  ;  and  that  at  a  spot  between 
Dieppe  and  Treport,  the  brigands  of  Eng- 
land were  brought  over  in  British  ships, 
by  captain  Wright,  to  various  positions 
on  the  coast,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  Paris  by  nightly  marches.  After  the 
report  of  the  judge  had  been  read  in  the 
tribunate,  the  brother  of  general  Moreau 
made  an  indignant  and  energetic  speech, 
declaring  the  whole  accusation  to  be  a 
malignant  calumny,  and  demanding  that 
his  brother  might  be  instantly  brougbt  to 
trial.  General  Pichegru  and  Greofges, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  had  remained 
in  concealment,  since  his  escape,  were  now 
arrested.  These  two  individuals,  together 
with  Moreau,  were,  after  the  mock  for- 
malities of  a  partial  trial,  pronounced  to 
be  guilty.  Georges  was  executed,  and 
died  with  great  fortitude.      Moreau   was 

Sardoned,  on  condition  of  transporting 
imself  to  America ;  and  Pichegru  died 
in  prison,  by  the  hands  of  the  emissaries 
of  Buonaparte.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
'morning  of  the  7th  of  April,  four  robust 
Mamelukes,   at    whose  bead    were    four 


offieerft  of  th«  high  police,  were  introduced 
ivith  the  utmost  secrecy  ioto  the  ioterior  of 
the   Cancierfferie^  .where   care    nad  been 
taken  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  this  hor* 
rible  execution  every  subordinate  observer. 
The  chiefs  of  police  were  placed  in  the 
leading  passages^  in  order  to  wait  the  result 
Scarcely  was  the  door  ofPichegru's  dun* 
geon  opened,  before  the  Mamelukes,  in* 
flamed  by  intoxication,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  unfortunate  general.    He  slept 
in  his  drawers  and  had  risen  at  the  noise  of 
the  bolts.     Round  his  left  thigh  was  the 
ci^vat  which  contained  his  papers.  Though 
surprised  by  his  assassins  he  struggled  and 
they  fell  together,  so  that  they  had  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  passing  the  fhtai  noose ; 
but  their  victim  had  scarcely  uttered  a  cry, 
before  they  succeeded  in  strangling  him. 
The  prfncipals  now  came  in,  and  finding 
him  dead,  threw  bis  corps  upon  the  bed  ; 
they  emptied  the  neckcloth  m  which  his 
^lapers  were  concealed,  and  fastened  it  round 
fiis  neck,  tightening  it  with  part  of  a  chair, 
that  it   might  appear  as  if  the  unhappy 
general  .  had     committed     suicicie.       On 
the  next  morning   the  turnkey   was  ter- 
rified ^t  finding  the  general  strangled  upon 
his  bed,  and  immediately  ran  to  inform  the 
gaoler  who  feigned  the  utmost  surprise,  and 
instantly   proceeded   to  communicate  the 
catastrophe  to  those  who  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  as  himself. 
Tlie  event  was  then  announced  by  ^proceH- 
rerW,' which  had  been  drawn  u^  before- 
hand in  a  secret  conferience;  and  on  the 
Ihe  same  day  the  Parisians  were  informed 
in  the  newspapers,  that  general  Pichegru 
bad  strangled  faimseli  in  prisoa  by  means 
vf  his  neck-cloth. 

The   secret  resentment  of  the   French 
people,  and  the  astonishodent  of  Europe 
at  the  precipitate  and  partial  coudeniua* 
tion  of  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  were  still  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  the  extraordinary  and 
atrocious  UMirder  of  the  duke  D'Eughien, 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  rights  and  titles 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    •The  duke  re- 
sided, with  a  number  of  royalists,  at  Et- 
tenheim  in  the  German  and  neutral  terri- 
tory   of   the    elector  of  Baden.    Buona- 
j^arte  despatched  M,  de  Cauliucourt^  bis 


aid-de-camp  to  the  German  side  of  the 
Rhine,  and  that  general  marched  t«  OiTen- 
btkrg  (March  14th)  and  ordered  the    jg^^ 
commandant  to  point  out  Che  emir 
grants  in  that  town,  fifteen  of  whom  were 
immediately   arrested  including  the  duke 
D'  EnghieQ.     No  resistance  was  made  by 
the  elector  of  Baden,  but  he  immediately 
despatched  a  courier  to  his  son*in*law,  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  to  inform  him  of  the 
outrage.    In  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  March, 
the  duke  having  arrived  at  Paris,  under  an 
escort  of  ^Offeas  (Tarmes^  was  conveyed^  to- 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  by  a  military  commissionv 
and  immediately  conveyed  for  execution  to 
the  neighbouring  wood.     In  one  of  the  dark 
and  secret  recesses  of  the  wood  illuminated' 
by  torch  light,  a  grave  had  been  prepared 
which  met  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  victim, 
as  they  conducted  Iiim  to  the  fatal  spot; 
He  would  not  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  bouud, 
and  implored  the  indulgence  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  he  supplicated  the  throne  .of 
eternal  mercy.     This  request  was  brutal- 
ly  and   peremptorily   refused.     The    nine^ 
grenadiers  by   whom  he  was.  surrounded^, 
fired  in  succession,  and  his  body  pierced 
by  seven  bullets>  was  committed  to  the  grave 
and   covered  with  quick-lime.     Such  was 
the  untimely  and  lamented  fate  of  a  prince 
who  united  to  all  the  graces  of  an  elegant 
exterior,    the  most  various  and  splendid 
accomplishments,   and   the  most  amiable 
and  unobtrusive  virtues ;   the  victim  of  ia^ 
satiable  power,  and  lawless  malignity. 

About    this    period  one  the  Moniteurs^ 
contained  a  voluminous  report,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  letters  and  papers  designed  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Drake  the  British  minister 
at  Munich   was   employed  in  secret  and 
atrocious  designs  againjst  the  existence  of 
the  French  government,  by  promoting  the 
disorganization  of  the  armies^. and  by  de$^ 
troy ing  tlie  powder-mills  through  the  me- 
dium of  disaffected   agents.    This  report 
was  answered'  on  the  30th  of  April,  by  a^ 
manifesto  addressed   tc^.  the   ministers  of 
foreign  oourts^  resident  at  the  court  of  Loy* 
don,  in  which  tord  Hawkesbnry  conjtemleil/ 
for  the  right  of.  belligerent  poweis  to  avnil( 
themselves  of  all  disconteata.  which.  Biiglrf 
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.'€xist  in  thc?ir  enemy's  dominions.  He  re- 
crirainrfted  upon  the  French  for  keeping- 
up  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  his 
majesty's  disaffected  subjects  in  Ireland ; 
alluded  to  a  corps  of  rebels  in  the  service 
•of  Prance,  and  stationed  on  the  coastts  of 
that  kingdom  ;  and  stated  that  France  had 
110  right  to  be  recognized  as  a  civilized 
government,  since  it  was  evidently  the  in- 
terest of  Europe  to  destroy  her.  'Not- 
"withstanding  these  indications  of  inveterate 
hostility,  and  notwithstanding  the  changes 
^hich  occurred  in  the  English  ministry^ 
the  war  languished  on  both  sides.  The 
parties  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  had 
♦now  uttited,  and  Mr.  Pitt  became  finally 
4iostile  to  the  administration  which  he  had 
so  lately  patronised.  It  was  the  general 
wish  of  the  country  that  a  cabinet  should  be 
•^formed  of  men  selected  from  every  party 
for  their  talents. and  their  virtue^  and  Mr. 
Pitt  warmly  recommended  that  measure  to 
the  notice  of  his  majesty.  Finding  his  re- 
presentations on  this  subject  to  be  wholly 
ineffectual,  he  agreed  to  resume  his  office 
in  a  new  administration^  which  was  formed 
in  the  month  of  May*  The  public  expected 
ia04  ^"  ^^^  return  of  Mr  Pitt  new  vigor 
y  ,^  r  in  the  administration  of  affairs^  but 
few  events  of  importance  occurred  to  jus- 
tify thi»ir  hopes.  Goree  was  taken  from ' 
the  French,  but  in  a  short  time  recovered. 
-General  Green  and  commodore  Hood  with 
*a  force  from  Barbadoes,  -obtained  posses- 
sion of  Surinam,  and  some  attempts  on 
the  flotilla  of  the  enemy  stationed  on  his 
coasts  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  iuva- 
.«ion,  were  made  by  single  sloops  and  fri« 
gates,  but  the  success  was  trifling.  Much 
ridicule  was  excited  by  the  partial  execu- 
tion of  a  plan  sugge^sted  by  Mr.  (now  sir 
Richard)  Phillips  a  bookseller,  for  blocking 
up  the  harbors  of  France,  by  sinking  stones 
and  hulks,  and  by  the  employment  of  clock- 
work machinery.  Since  the  recommence* 
ment  of  hostilities  the  preservation  of  her 
neutrality  had  been  granted  to  Spain,  but 
}t  being  ascertained  that  active  preparations 
were  going  on  in  her  ports,  and  that  the 
French  troops  were  marching  through 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in 
file  harbors  of  the  Peninsula ;  a  squadron  ' 


was  'sent  from  Britain  to  intercept  the  fri* 
gates  belonging  to  Spain,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  carrying  her  specie  from  South 
America  to  Cadiz.  Captain  Moore  of  the 
Indefatigable  with  thiwe  frigates,  executed 
this  comniiss^on  with  great  promptitude. 
He  canie  up  with  four  Spanisli  frigates  on 
the  6th  of  October,  which  l\e  instantly  en- 
gaged. Orte  of  the  enemy's  vessels  blew 
up,  and  240  lives  were  lost.  The  vessels 
taken  were  brought  safely  to  Britain^  but  the 
injustice  of  the  procedure  previous  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  excited  the  most  deserv- 
ed and  general  animadversion,  and  the 
transaction  was  pronounced  by  tl)e  duke 
of  Clarence  in  the  house  of  peers,  to  be  an 
act  of  **  piracy  and  murder.** 

The  elevation  of  Buonaparte  to  the  conr 
sulship  for  life,  prepared  the  way  for  his 
accession  to  the  highest  object  of  his  am- 
bition, and  he  no  longer  aiSfected  to  conceal 
his  views  and .  pretensions  to  the  throne. 
His  obsequious  dependants  obtained  from 
the  legislative  bodies  a  resolution  that  the 
first  consul  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  be'  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  republic.  The  measure 
was  carried  by  the  acclamations  of  all  the 
assembly  except  Carnot ;  and  the  consul 
Cambeceres,  president  of  the  senate,  pre 
sented  the  act  to  Buonaparte  on  the  18'tb 
of  May  at  St.  Cloud,  in  a  congratulatory 
speech  ;  to  which  the  emperor  replied  by 
assuring  the  legiislativ^  bodies  '^  that  he 
accepts  the  title  because  they  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  glory  of  the  nation/'  and 
"  tha'  France  will  never  have  reason  to 
repeat  surrounding  his  family  with  honors." 
Joseph  and  Louis  Buonaparte  were  created, 
by  t/u  senatus  consultum^  princes  of  France. 
His  imperial  majesty  appointed  Joseph 
grand  elector;  Louis  grand  constable; 
Cambeceres,  arch-^chancellor ;  and  Lebrun, 
arch-treasurer  of  the  empire.  A  number 
of  celebrated  ^generals  were  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  marshal;  and  the  accession  of 
the  emperor  was  announced  to  the  French 
bishops  in  a  letter  which  concluded  by 
commanding  the  Veni  Creator  and  Te 
Deum  to  be  sung  in  the  churches.  Prepa- 
rations  of  the  most  costly  and  magnifi^ 
cent  character  were   comniandnd   for  the 


approaching  ceremony  of  coronation,  and 
several  military  corps  were  ordered  to  re» 
main  in  readiness  for  marching  to.  Paris, 
to  assist  in  the  spectacle. , 

On  the  2nd  of  December,' 1804,  Napoleon 
ivastiannointed  and  crowned  emperor  of  the 
French  by  Pius  VII.  with  great  solemnity  in 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  Thusdid  this 
l^reat  aspirer  succeed  in  raising  himself  to 
an  elevation  which  neither  Caesar  nor 
Cromwell  durst  venture  to  ascend. 

But  the  attention  of- the  emperor  and  of 
Kurope  was  aoon  diverted  from  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  courtly  ceremonials  to  the 
piide  and  circumstance  of  war. 

The  year  1805  commenced  with  an  over^ 
tare  of  peace  from  the  newly  created  em- 
peror, who  might  reasonably  expect  that 
an  ostenstihle  effort  to  relieve  his  subjects 
from  a  burdensome  m^r,  would  iucrease  his 
popularity  and  confirm  his  power.  He 
t!ierefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  expressing  a  desire  for  the 
jtormination-ofthe  contest,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  peace.  To  this  over- 
ture his  majesty  returned  for  answer  that 
there  was  no  object  which  he  had  more 
at  heart  than  to  produre  for  his  subjects 
the  blessings  of  peace,  founded  on  such  a 
basis  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  se- 
curity and  interests  of  his  dominions,  but 
as  these  objects  were  closely  connected 
with  the  general  security,  his  majesty  de- 
clined to  enter  into  any  particular  expla- 
nations, without  previous  communication 
with  his  allies.  Having  been  thus  repulsed, 
Buonaparte  resumed  his  plans  and  prepa- 
rations for  the  invasion  of  England.  Fo- 
rests were  cut  down  and  conveyed  to  th^ 
coast,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  ves- 
sels fit  for  the  enterprise:  shipwrights, 
carpenters,  and  other  artisans,  were  placed 
in  requisition,  and  the  ports  and  harbors 
of  France  and  her  dependencies  exhibited  a 
bustle  and  activity  before  unknown.  Soldiers 
were  marched  down  in  great  numbers  to 
the  sea-side  and  practiced  in  naval  tactics ; 
and  the  harbor  of  Boulogne,  contigu- 
ous to,  and  directly  opposite  the  eastern, 
shore  of  England  being  appointed  the 
general  rendezvous  for  the  different  vessels, 


was  strongly  fortified  and  secured  against 
aUack. 

Thither  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time,  swarmed  numerous  divisions  of  the 
eneiuy's  flotilla  ;  so  that  tlie  immense  num- 
ber of  niasts  in  the  harbor  made  it  resemble 
a  forest.  The  construction  of  these  ves- 
sels were  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended, 
drawing  little  water  they  were  able  to  creep 
along  shore  from  the  contiguous  rivers  and 
harbors  in  which  they  /vyere  built;  and 
being  protected  by  their  batteries  on  land, 
to  enter  Boulogne  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
our  cruizers  to  intercept  them.  The  ease- 
also  with  which  they  were  built  and  ma- 
naged, rendered  tliem.  in  a  little  time 
familiar  to  the  soldiers,  and  admitted  with- 
out great  loss  of  time  or  expence,  their 
accumulation  to  almost  any  number;  and 
their  shape  and  dimen^;ions  were  well  calcu- 
lated for  conveying  troops  a  short  distance 
and  speedily  gaining  the  shore. 

Buonaparte  who  made  frequent  visits  to 
Boulogne,  occupied  himself  in  giving  sys- 
tem and  activity  to  the  immenise  mass  of 
materials  for  invasion,  which  he  had  now 
collected.  The  flotilla  still  prodigiously 
increasing  l>y  the  arrival  of  fresh  divisious 
of  vessels  from  the  neighbouring  harbors, 
was  regularly  exercised  in  mancsuvering 
before  the  port;  and  the  soldiers  eadamp- 
cd  on  the  heights  above  Boulogne  were 
frequently  marched  to  the  shore,  and  prac- 
tised in  embarking,  landing,  rowing,  and 
all  the  other  movements  necessary  to  render 
them  expert  and  efficient  in  the  projected 
expedition.  This  joint  manceuvermg  of  the 
vessels  and  troops  soon  gave  their  opera- 
tions a  plan  and  daring  well  calculated  to 
make  them  formidable.  Divisions  of  the 
flotilla  containing  troops  at  length  ventured 
outside  their  harbor,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  interruption  of  a  heavy  fire  from  bur 
ships,  continued  to  manceuvre  and  fight 
with  great  intrepidity,  and  latterly  their 
confidence  had  so  increased,  that  they  • 
generally  sent  out  a  force  for  covering  the 
arrival  of  any  fresh  division  from  the  attack 
of  our  ships.  On  these  occasions .  smart 
actions  endued,    and    even   tl>c    ooastin;; 


division  displayed  great  firmness;  but, 
))aving  the  advantage  of  a  lieavy  fire  from 
their  batteries  on  shore,  after  some  close 
^c^hting,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost, 
and  great  bravery  shewn  on  both  .sides 
the  enemy's  vessels,  for  the  most  part 
succeedied  in  getting  into  Boulogne. 

But  Boulogne,  though  the  great  centre 
of  operations  against  England,  was  not 
the  only  point  whence  attack  was 'threaten- 
ed, nor  the  flotilla  which  it  harbored  the 
only  means  of  carrying  that  attack  into 
execution.  Buonaparte,  when  he  projected 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  devised  the 
Boulogne  flotilla  for  carrying  his  army 
across  the  Channel,  also  saw  the  necessity 
of  having  a  powerful  fleet,  without  which 
his  flotilla  could  be  of  no  ui^e  ;  he  therefore 
diligently  applied  himself  to  increase  his 
navy,  and  in  no  great  space  of  time,  from 
the  extraordinary  exertions  made,  the 
marine  of  France  was  elevated  to  a  respect- 
able footing.  The  same  creative  energy 
was  also  communicated  to  Holland,  where, 
several  ships  of  war  were  speedily  equip- 
ped ;  and  Spain,  lately  precipitated  into 
the  war  by  a  policy,  the  soundness 
of  which  is  more  than  doubted,  lost  no 
time  in  joining  her  marine  to  that  of 
Prance. 

Thus,  in  little  more  than  two  years  from 
1805  *'^®  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
enemy  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  navy,  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
mence oflTensive  opei*ations  by  sea,  and  to  give 
an  imposing  aspect  to  his  formidable  pre- 
parations for  invadii^  England.  His  first 
efforts  on  the  ocean  were  to  injure  and 
interrupt  our  commerce,  and  alarm  us  for 

:  the  safety  of  our  foreign  possessions.  This 
policy,    besides   diminishing  the  elements 

,  of  our  resources,  would  force  us,  he  hoped, 
to  detach  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
military  strength  fropa  home,  and  would 
also  divide  and  distract  our  fleets.  An 
UDGommoQ  activity  vias  seen  to  prevail 
in  all  our  enemy^s  ports,  from  the  Texel 
to  Toulon. ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prin- 
cipal harbours  in  this  immense  line  of  coast 
were  blockaded  and  narrjowly  watched 
by  our  fleets^  yet  norn^  strong  si^uadroDt 


of  his  ships  contrived  to  slip  out  of  pert 
and  form  threatening  junctions. 

Of  this  description  were  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  ileet,  which  sailed 
from  Cadiz  in  April,  and  which,  for  the 
three  following  months,  kept  the  British 
empire  in  anxious  apprehension  for  their 
objects  and  destination.  In  July,  this 
formidable  fleet  returned  to  Europe  from 
the  West  Indies,  fortunately  without  ob- 
taining any  object  but  that  of  alarming 
us,  which  appeared  to  be  agreealile  to  their 
original  plan.  Steering,  however,  for  the 
coast  of  Spain,  which  they  now  approx* 
imated,  they  were  fallen  in  with  on  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month,  by  a  division  of 
our  ships,  cruizing  before  Perrol,  under 
sir  R.  Calder,  and,  as  the  British  admiral 
was  between  the  enemy  and  the  land,  an 
action  became  unavoidable  on  the  part  of 
the  combined  fleet.  Sir  Robert  commenced 
it  by  attempting  to  break  the  enemy's  line,. 
so  as  to  cut  off  his  rear  ;  but  this  ma* 
noeuvre,  «o  successful  with  the  British 
fleet  on  former  occasions,  was  defeated  by 
a  counter-manoeuvre  of  the  French  admiral 
who,' perceiving  the  intention  of  sir  Robert, 
tacked  his  fleet  so  as  to  render  that  intei^- 
tion  nugatory.  A  smart  action  then  took 
place  between  the  two  fleets,  in  which  the 
British  tars  displayed  their  usual  bravery, 
and  the  French  and  Spaniards  shewed 
great  courage.  A  fog,  and  night  coming 
on,  put  an  end  to  the  engagement ;  and, 
notwithstanding  two  Spanish  line  of  batik- 
ships  were  captured  during  the  action  by 
our  fleet,  yet  the  enemy  claimed  the  vic- 
tory. For  the  two  following  days,  the 
hostile  fleets  remained  in  sight  of  each 
other,  but  without  renewing  the  engage-^ 
ment :  on  the  26  th^  the  coihbined  fleet 
was  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  few  days  after* 
wards.entered  the  ports,  first  of  Vigo,  and 
then  of  Ferrol. 

The  result  of  this  engagement,  thougliL 
honorable  to  the  British  navy,  was  certaiiily 
far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Britiali 
nation,  and  of  the  brilliant  victories  which 
it  was  lately  in  the  habit  of  seeing  achieved 
by  its  fleets^  The  circumstances  of  the^ 
CQUotry.   too   w^e.   calculated  to  (ive  U 


peciiiiur  iiiiere>vt  a%  tiic  iiitjiiiciiL  ,  iiur  uuuiu 
tlie  public  well  conceive  how  a  British 
fleet,  even  though  inferior  in  mimbers  to 
a  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet, 
had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  a  more  com- 
plete victory. 

The  murmurs  of  disapprobation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  British  admiral,  became  so 
frequent    and    ^o   unrestrained,,    tlmt   sir 
Kobert   Caider  returned    to^  England  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  an  inresti^ation 
of  hi«  proceedings,  to  which  government 
having  acceded,  he  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  on  the  2Snd 
of  December,  when,  upon  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  took  place 
posterior  to  the  action  of  the  23nd  of  July, 
the  court  decided  that  the  admiral  had  not 
done  his  utmost  to  take  or  destroy  every 
ship  of  the  enemy,  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  engage  ;  but  at  the  same  time  ac(cribed 
such   conduct    to  error  in  judgment,  ac- 
quitting him  absolutely  of  any  imputation 
of  fear  or  cowardice,  and  ^  therefore  only 
lientc'ncing  him  to  be  severely  reprimanded. 
This  maritime  enterprise  of  the  enemy 
greiitly  increased  his  confidence :  detached 
squadrons  put  to  sea  with. a  view  of  an* 
noying  our  commerce ;  j^his    large    Heets 
seemed   prepared    tm   execute    important 
movements,   and   a  general   and  simulta- 
neous effort  of  invading  us  from  all  his 
ports,  began,  not  without  the  appearance 
of  reason,  to  be  seriously  apprehended. 

To  meet  the  gathering  storm,  the  British 
minister  had,  from  the  moment  when  in- 
vasion was  first  threatened,  employed  him- 
self in  taking  measures  ^(  defence.  The 
army  was  increased  to  the  utmost,  which 
the  means  resorted  to  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing :  the  navy  was  carried  to  a  mag« 
nitude  before  unknown  ;  aqd  the  people, 
sensible  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
volunteered  to  arm  in  defence.  In  a  few 
months,  more  than  300,000  volunteers  ap« 
peared  in  arms,  equipped  and  ready  to 
takje  the  field  ;  and,  although  not  bred 
up  in  camps,  were  fuUy  determined  to 
defend  to  the  last,  their  country  and  their 
homes.  Troops  were  marched  down 
in  great  numbers,  to  guard  the  coast 
opposite  France ;     the   necessary    orders 


invasion  ;  signal  posts  were  erected  along 
the  coasts,  and  for  some  distance  in  the  ^ 
country,  so  as  to  give  an  early  and  exten-  " 
sive  notice  of  the  enemy's  lauding,  that 
troops  might  be  speedily  collected  from 
all  quarters  ;  a  strongs  fleet  was.  stationed 
in  the  Downs,  to  watch  the  iliovements  of 
the  enemy's  flotilla  in  Boulogne,  and  to 
attack  it  in  case  it  ventured  out ;  and  ar- 
rangements were  also  made  for  calling 
out»  in  case  of  necessity,  the  levy  fn  nuisse. 

It  was  resolved^  should  the  enemy's  < 
^rmaments  put  to  sea,  and  either  by  eluding 
our  fleets  or  by  an  unlucky  combination 
of  other  circumstances,  succeed  in  gaining 
our  shores,  to  abide  the  event  of  the  con* 
test  on  British  ground.  But  just  as  this 
severe  trial,  in  all  probability  approached, 
when  Britain  was  about  to  be  plunged  in 
all  the  horrors  of  an  exasperated  war, 
carried  on  in  her  very  bosom,  and  for  her 
existence,  events  occurred  on  the  continent 
which  produced  that  co-operation  for  which 
the  British  ministry  had  so  long  and  aiv 
dently  sought,  and  which,  by  directing 
the  forces  of  France  to  new  objects  of  bo»- 
tility,  suddenly  relieved  England  froiu  the 
menaced  invasion. 

The  capture  and  execution  of  the 
prince  D'Enghein  excited  strong  sensations 
throughont  Europe.  The  youog  king  of 
Sweden^  son-in-law  to  the  margrave  of 
Baden,  remonstrated  with  the  French  ' 
government  on  the  violation  of  the  inde» 
pendenceof  the  German  empire.  Notes 
to  the  same  purpose  were  transmitted  from 
the  Russian  and  other'  courts  conoerned 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Germanic 
body.  The  acquisitions  of  France  at  the 
close  of  the  tate  war,  exasperated  the  re- 
sentment of  the  powers  at  wliose  ex|Sense 
they  bad  been  obtained  ^  and  Austria,  the 
principal  suflerer,  sighed  for  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  recovering  her  military  fame  and  her 
wrested  provinces.  The  emperor  of  ^Rus- 
sia had  lately  shewn  considffrable  dislike 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  French  ffovern- 
ment,  and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1806,  a 
treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between 
the  courts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg!-, 
by  which  theyuiutually  engaged  to  support 


pencjence,  and  to  obtain,  a;^  fnr  as  in  t hem 
laid,  in  conjunction  wilh  Sweden  and 
Austria,  the  evacnation  of  Sweden  and  of 
the  narth  of  Germany,  the  establishment 
of  the  independence  of  Holland  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  other  objects  equally  arduous 
and  important. 

Austria  having  acceded  to  this  treaty, 
the  confederated  powers  of  the  continent 
ens-asred  to  brmg  into  the  field  a  force  of* 
500,000  effective  troops,  and  Great  Britain 
was  to  allow  them  a  subsidy  at  the  rate 
of  £12  10s.  per  man.  The  subsidy  was 
made  payalde  to  Austria  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1804-,  with  a  furllier  sum  of 
1,000,000  and  a  half  as  an  earnest,  or  '*  pre- 
vilere  mise  en-campagne,^  Of  the  stipulated 
force,«s,  Austria  engaged  to  raise  320,000, 
and  Russia  1 15,000,  so  that  the  ^^hole  quota 
of  the  two  empires  amounted  to  435,000 
men.  The  remaining  65,000  were  to  be 
8npplie(>  by  the  other  confederates.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  continental  powers 
shoiild  not  withdraw  their  forces,  nor 
Great  Britain  her  subsidies,  till  a  general 
pacification  took  place  with  the  common 
cmisent  of   ail    the    contracting    parties. 

The  plan  of  this  coalition,  which  was 
ably  conceived,  and  promised  the  «inost 
brilliant  results,  may  justly  be  called  the 
master^piece  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy.  It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  apd  |most  extensive 
'«6c)ieme8  ever  devised  by  any  cabinet;  but, 
through  the  precipitance  of  the  Austrians, 
the  tardiness  of  the  Russians,  and  the  vigor 
of  lie  French  emperor,  its  result  was  only 
productive  of  disappointment  and  dismay 
to  the  friends  of  liberty. 

The  hostile  demonstrations  of  Russia 
were  accelerated  by  the  seizure  of  Genoa,' 
and  on  the  31st  of  August,  a  declaration 
was  officially  made  to  the  government  of 
France,  that  the  R(\^sian  court  was  willing 
to  renew  a  former  negotiation,  terminated 
by  the  recal  of  M.  Novosiltzof,  but  as 
a  measure  of  precaution  had  caused  two 
armies  of  50,000  men  each,  to  march  to  the 
J)nnubei 

Tiie  prepamtions  of  Austria  for  war 
about  the  period  when  the  rupture  of  the 
ne2:otiation   between    Russia   ami   France 


concealed  under  the  pretence  of  merely 
exercising  the  troops,  Buonaparte,  wbc» 
saw  their  true  design,  took  the  alarm,  and 
declarations  in  the  form  of  notes,  were  im- 
mediately passed  between  the  French  and 
Austrian  ministers. 

The  fii-st  material  note  is  from  count  de 
Cobentzel,  (the  Austrian  minister  at  Paris,) 
to  Talleyrand  :  it  was  delivered  early  in 
August,  in  consequence  of  a  conference 
held  between  the  two  ministers.  In  this 
note,  which  expresses  great  moderation, 
and  an  arxlent  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
general  tranquillity,  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, after  regretting  deeply  the  failure  oi 
the  proposed  negotiation,  offers  bis  medi- 
ation, and  invites  the  court  of  St  PeCers- 
burgh  and  the  Thnilleries  immediately 
to  renew  the  negotiation  which  was  oa 
the  point  of  being  opened,  and  to  ^hich 
he  promises  to  lend  his  most  earnest  as* 
sistance. 

To  .this  note  Talleyrand,  by  order  of 
Buonaparte,  then  at  Boulogne,  returned 
on  the  I3th  of  August  along  answer,  ia 
which  the  French  emperor,  after  expressing 
how  sensibly  he  was  affected  by  the  mmlor- 
ation  of  the  aforesaid  declaration,  and  the 
readiness  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  inter* 
pose  his  mediation,  yet  declines  the  latter 
emperors  offer,  alleging  "  that  the  present 
state  of  things^  and  the  insults  offered  him 
by  Russia,  rftust  render  it  wholly  iVuilles.s 
and  involve  the  dignity  of  the  mediator.*' 
Buonaparte  then  proceeds  to  charge  Russia 
with  being  averse  to  peace^  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  expeclation  alon^ 
of  co-operation  from  Austria,  led  England 
to  continue  the  war^  that  therefore  the 
emperor  of  Austria  had  it  in  his  power  by 
making  a  declaration  simitar  to  that  ^ 
Prussia,  viz.  •*  not  to  enter  in  any  case  into 
a  hostile  project  against  France,"  to  restore 
peace  to  the  world,  in.  which  case  he  (Buo- 
naparte) would  immediately  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise of  separating  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Italy  for  ever. 

"  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,"  continues 
Buonaparte,  "  Austria,  by  indecision, 
leave  a  doubtfid  opinion,  an^d  authorise 
the    EngUah    niinistry  t9   assert  that    she 


belongs  to  a  coalition,  and  if  she  continues 
to  keep  73^000  men  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
will  be  obliged  to  believe  that  sht  sees  with 
a  secret  joy  a  war  which  weakens  France, 
and  that  she  thinks  the  moment  favorable 
for  resuming  hostilities,  of  which  the  pre-^ 
sent  generation  must  be  made  the  victims." 

The  French  note  next  takes  notice  of 
the  military  movements  and  preparations 
in  Poland  and  Italy,  and  the  formation  of 
an  army  and  magazines  in  the  Tyrol  ;  and, 
after  conjuring  Austria  to  make  a  decla- 
ration of  neutrality,  and  confirm  it  by  re^ 
ducing  her  army  to  the  peace  establishment, 
It  emphatically  says,  *•'  for  the  interests  of 
Austria  herself  and  the  glory  of  her  sove- 
reign, his  majesty  wishes  that  the  emperor 
of  Germany  may  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity which  is  offered  to  him."  The 
fate  of  his  own  states  and  that  of  Europe^ 
is  now  in  his  hands.  In  one  hand  he  holds 
the  disturbances  and  revolutions,  in  the 
other  the  general  peace.  An  important 
neutrality  is  sufficient  to  obtain  for  him 
what  he  desires,  and  to  ensure  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  most  efficacious  medi- 
ation for  peace  which  Austria  can  make, 
consists  in  preserving  the  most  perfect 
neutrality,  in  the  cessation  of  armaments, 
in  not  obliging  France  to  make  a  diversion, 
and  in  leaving  no  hope  for  England  of 
bringing  over  Austria  to  her  side." 

Fresh  intelligence  of  the  movements  and 
preparations  for  war  on  the  part  of  Austria 
being  received,  Talleyrand,  in  three  days 
after  the  communication  of  the  above  note, 
presented  a  second  one  to  the  Austrian 
Aiioister^  by  ord^r  of  Buonaparte. 

In  this  note,  which  is  of  a  very  decisive 
nature^  Buonaparte,  after  stating  his  dis^ 
appointment  at  the  movement  ipf  troops, 
and  other  hostile  dispositions  shewn  by 
Austria,  at  a  time  when  he  was  entirely 
occupied  in  a  war  with  England^  and  had 
reHea  on  the  pacific  and  friendly  assurances 
of  the  German  emperor,  declares,  "  that 
he  is  compelled  to  demand  a  categorical 
aud  speedy  explanation '  of  the  objects  of 
these  mo vemeuts,  which  (he  states)  already 
bad  the  effect  of  forcing  him  to  postpone  his 
projects  against  England,  and.  thereby 
nadeamost  powerful  (Uversion  in  her  favor."  . 
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••  rhus,-  continues  the  note,  ''Austria 
has  done  as  much  as  if  she  had  commenced 
hostilities."  And,  after  particularizing  the 
diffluent  warlike  steps  taken  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  Buonaparte  declares,. 
''  that  protestations  can  no  longer  satisfy 
him  ;  that  he  cannot  admit  any  interm©-' 
diate  state  between  that  of  war  or  of  peace , 
that  if  Austria  wanted  peace,  every  thing 
in  Austria  must  be  restored  to  the  peace- 
establishment  ;  but  that,  should  Austria 
desire  war,  the  French  emperor  would 
have  no  other  alternative  than  to  throw 
back  upon  4he  aggressor  all  the  evils  he 
would  bring,  not  only  upon  the  present 
generation,  but  also  upon  his  own  estates 
and  his  own  family." 

The  French  note  then  concludes  by  de- 
manding, 

''  1st,  That  the  21  regiments  sent  to  the 
German  and  Italian  Tyrol,  shall  be  with- 
drawn, and  those  troops  only  allowed  to 
remain  vyho  were  there  six  months  before. 

''  2nd,  That  the  camp-fortifications  be  dis- 
continued. 

"3rd,  That  the  troops  in  Stiria,  Carinthia,. 
Friali,  and  the  Venetian  territory,  be  reduced 
to  the  numbers  at  which  they  stood  six 
months  before. 

"  And  lastly,  That  Austria  declare  to 
England  her  firm  anU  unshaken  determina- 
tion to  preserve  an  exact  and  scrupulous 
neutrality,  without  taking  a  part  in  the 
present  dispute." 

To  this  menacing  note,,  which  had 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  pat^orical 
answer  to  the  question,  peace  or  war? 
and  of  affixing  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
the  ungracious  part  of  having  provoked 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  continent ;. 
the  Austrian  cabinet  transmitted  to  Paris 
early  in  September,,  a  long  aud  important 
reply. 

In  this  answer,  which  sets  out  with  de- 
claring that  the  court  of  Vienna  has  no 
other  motive  in  its  preparations  than  the 
maintaining  peace  and  friendship  with 
France,  .and  securing  the  general  traui- 
quiUity  of  .the  continent;  the  German 
emperor,  however,  for  the  first  time,  speaks 
his  unreserved  sentiments;  he  boldly 
charges  France  with  having  transgressed  i 
4  H 


tlie  treaty  of  Luneville,  by  forcing  govern- 
^nents  on  the  Italian,  Helvetic,  and  Bata- 
vian  republics,  contrary  to  their  free-will, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
that  real  political  independence,  which  was 
stipulated  and  guaranteed  to  these  states, 
by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  above  treaty. 
The  Austrian  note  farther  enumerates 
various  other  grounds  of  complaint  against 
France,  and  observes  *'  under  such  circum- 
stances it  becomes  necessaiy  for  other 
powers  to  arm,  to  support  eadi  other,  and 
10  join  in  maintaining  their  own  and  the 
general  security.  Thus  the  militai-y  pre- 
parations of  the  court  of  Vienna  are  pro- 
voked by  those  of  France,  as  well  as  by 
her  neglect  of  all  means  of  securing  a  true 
peace  and  future  tranquillity. 

The  encroachments  and  innovations  in 
Italy  are  then  charged  upon  France,  and 
after  noticing,  tlie  failure  of  the  late  over- 
tures, towards  a  negotiation,  the  note 
says  "  The  emperor  arms  not  with  hostile 
Views ;  he  arms  not  to  operate  a  diversion 
against  a  landing  in  England  ;  the  emperor 
arms  for  the  maintencmce  of  the  peace  ex- 
isting between  him  and  France." 

TJiis  long  tiote  next  adverts  to  the  wishes 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  as  contained  in 
a  declaration,  delivered  at  Vienna,  by  the 
Russian  ambassador,  count  Rasoumowsky, 
on  the  31st  of  August;  and  in  wbjch  the 
emperor  of  Russia  coincides  with  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria  i«  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate armament,  and  also  proposes  to 
inarch  two  armies  of  50,000  men  each, 
through  Gallicia  to  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  combine  the  support  of  a  powerful  army 
•  with  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

The  Austrian  answer  concludes  with  the 
following  important  declaration  in  the 
name  of  the  two  imperial  courts  of  Austria 
and  Russia: 

"  That  they  are  ready  to  enter  into  a  ne^ 

'  gptiation  with  France,  for  maintaining  the 

peace  of  the  continent  on  the  most  moderate 

terms  which  are  compatible  with  the  general 

tranquillity  and  security. 

"  That  whatever  shall  be  the  issue  of  the 
negotiations,  and  even  should  the  commence* 
ment  of  hostilities  become  unavoidable, 
they/  at  the  same  time,  pledge  themselves 


to  abstaia  from  every  proceeding  tending  to 
interferewith  the  internal concernsof  France, 
or  to  alter  the  state  of  possession,  and  the 
legally  existing  relations  in  the  German 
empire,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  to  injure 
the  rights  or  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  integrity  of  whose  dominions  they  are, 
on  the  contrary^  prepared  to  defend  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power. 

*'  Finally,  that  the  sentiments  of  Great 
Britain  are  conformable  to  those  herein  ex- 
pressed, and  that  she  has  displayed  the 
same  moderate  disposition  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  her  and  Prance." 

This  bold  and  unexpected  reply  from 
Austria,  disclosed  to  Buonaparte  a  formi* 
dable  (confederacy  formed  against  him ;  and 
immediately  determined  him  to  make  pre- 
parations to  attack  and  disperse  it. 

Acc6rdingly  the  French  army  in  Italj, 
which  continued  to  be  reinforced  from  the 
moment  the  Austrians  were  perceiVed  to 
make  movements  in  that  quarter,  was  now 
rapidly  augmented  ;  the  principal  fortresses 
also  .were  abundantly  stared  ivith  provi- 
sions and  ammunition  ;  and  the  whole  Ita« 
lian  kingdom  was  soon  placed  in  a  warlike 
attitude.  From  Italy  Buonaparte  quickly 
repaired  to  Boulogne,  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions there  in  person,  and  no  doubt  to  con- 
cert the  plan  of  the  future  campaign. ,  The 
immense  flotilla  which  had  ,been  collected 
at  this  harbor  with  so  much  industry  and 
effort  for  the  invasion  of  England,  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  be  dismantled,  and 
laid  up,  and  the  formidable  army  intended 
for  the  daring  enterprise,  received  its  rout 
without  loss  of  time,  for  the  Rhine,  and  had 
actually  commenced  its  march  for  that 
river  early  in  September*  The  troops  also 
which  halllf  embarked  at  the  Helrfer  •  and 
other  ports,  speedily  relanded  and  marched 
for  the  same  destination^  and  the  French 
emperor  issued  his  decree,  ordering  the 
60,000  conscripts  for  the  year  14  to  join  the 
army  without  delay. 

The  British  minister  being  thus  freed 
by  the  appearance  of  approaching  hostilities 
on  the  continent,  from  the  menace  of  inva- 
sion by  the  French,  actually  prepared  to 
become  the  assailant  in  his  turn.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  for  some  time 


pMt,  conspired  to  afford  him  a  large  di»- 
.posable  force,  the  r^ular  army  was  well 
disciplined  and  appointed,  and  the  militia 
and  volunteers  were  fully  equal  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire  at  home.  Accordingly 
vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  fitting 
out  a  respectable  force,  to  act  against  the 
enemy  on  the  continent ;  transports  for  their 
conveyance  were  engaged  by  government, 
and  besides  !0,000  troops  who  had  sailed 
ftom  Cork  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  on  an 
expedition  under  general  Baird,  several  regi- 
ments consisting  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  together  with 
strong  detachments  of  artillery,  received 
orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for 
immediate  foreign  service. 

Russia  who  had  been  for  some  time  busily 
employed  in  completing  her  army  to  the 
full  war  establishment,  now  resolved  to 
augment  it  still  more  considerably. ;  and 
Tfhh  this  view  the  emperor  Alexander  is- 
sued an  ukase  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
ordering  that  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Russian  empire,  four  recruits  be  taken  from 
every  600  souls.  A  powerful  Russian  army 
passed,  about  the  (same  time,  the  frontiers, 
and  directed  its  march  towards  the  Danube 
to  join  the  Austrians;  considerable  rein- 
forcements had  been  sent  by  way  of  the 
Black  sea,  and  straits  of  Constantinople, 
to  increase  the  Russian  force  in  the  Seven 
Islands,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Brit-* 
ish  troops  already  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
threaten  Italy  ;  while  numerous  transports 
were  collecting  in  the  Baltic,  for  conveying 
a  joint  Russian  and  Swedish  army  to  Swed- 
ish Pomerania,  which  with  the  expedition 
preparing  in  England,  was  intended  to  re- 
cover Hanover  and  enter  Holland,  and  thus 
to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  north, 
while  the  grand  united  armies  of  Austria 
and  Russia  reconquered  Italy,  and  pressed 
France  on  the  south  and  on  the  east. 

Buonaparte  viewed  this  awful  preparation 
against  him  with  a  determined  eye ;  he  saw 
that  if  he  waited  till  all  its  parts  were  join- 
ed and  brought  against  him,  in  the  whole, 
either  its  immense  pressure  must  swecjp 
him  from  his  throne,  or  if,  by  dint  of  great 
and  gigantic  exertions  in  his  favor,  the 
Freoeh  people  enabled  him  to  jresist  the 


attacks  of 'his  numerous' adversaries,  the 
struggle  would  be  long  and  calamitous,  and 
the  results  it  might  lead  to  be  equally  ih^ 
jurious  to  the  safety  of  bis  crown  with  ac- 
tual defeat 

On  the  other  hand  by  attacking  the  coali-  / 
tion  while  yet  in  embryo,  he  would  escape 
those  formidable  evils,  and  with  an  army 
infinitely  inferior. to  the  aggregate  pf  his 
enemies,  (did  he  allow  them  time  to  meet  in 
the  field)  he  would  be  enabled  by  enter- 
prize  and  celerity  of  movement,,  to  attack 
and  overwhelm  successively  the  different 
divisions  of  their  yet  disjointed  force. 

Perhaps  no  other  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances could  offer  so  grand  and  favorabia 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  genius 
and  activity  of  the  French  chief  and  bis 
followers.  Whilst  a  mighty  coalition  threat- 
ened to  wrest  from  him  his  conquests,  and 
perhaps  his  crown,  a  bold  and  decisive 
conduct  might  not  only  succeed  in  averting 
the  storm,  but  give  him  the  brilliant  eclat 
of  having  thrown  back  on  his. opponents  the 
imminent  danger  they  had  prepared  for  him. 

Accordingly  .Buonaparte  redoubled  his 
exertions  to  seize  the  favourable  moment ; 
besides  the  powerful  army  rapidly  march* 
ing  from  Boulogne  to  'the  Rhine,  the  prin** 
cipal  part  of  the  French  troops  in  Holland 
and  Hanover  were  ordered  to  repair  to  the 
same  point:  extraordinary  measures  were 
liad  recourse  to  for  compelling  the  whole 
of  the  conscripts  to  march  to  the  army 
with  the  utmost  despatch ;'  and  timt  the 
great  body  of  the  regular  troops  might  be 
withdrawn  from  France  in  safety,  the  na- 
tional guards  were  called  out,  for  the  piir-* 
poses  of  maintaining  internal  order,  defend-  ' 
mg  the  coasts  and  frontiers,  securing  the 
retreat  of  the  active  army,  and  opposing  a 
strong  barrier  to  the  enemy  in  case  of  re- 
verse. 

During  these  formidable  preparations  for 
war,  Buonaparte  ordered  his  charge  d  af- 
faires at  Ratisboii,  to  induce  the  Germaa. 
diet  10  represent  to  tin?  view  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  the'  dans^ei'ous  step  he  was 
about  to  take;  and  to  endeavor  to  dissuade 
him  from  replunging  Europe  into  the, hor- 
rors of  a  new  war.  Bacher  at  the  same 
time  presented  a  note  to  the  diel,  which  may 
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he  considered  in  tbe  light  of  a  manifesto 
as:ainst  Austria.  In  this  note  Buonaparte 
makes  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  senti- 
ments by  which  he  is  actuated,  and,  after 
again  charging  Austria  with  being  the 
aggressor,  and  insinuating  that  her  jiostile 
intentions  may  in  the  end  be  directed 
against  Bafaria  and  4he  German  empire, 
be  declares,  **  that  he  >\ill  consider  as  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  directed  against 
himself,  all  aggressions  which  may  be 
attempted  against  the  German  body,  and 
especially  against  Bavaria." 

This  note,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
alienation  of  the  German  princes  from  llie 
cause  of  the  emperor,  and  drawing  closer 
the  ties  of  friendship  between  them  and 
France,  was  presented  4o  the  diet,  in  con- 
sequence of  demt)nstrations  made  by  the 
Austrians  for  crossing  the  Inn  and  invading 
Bavaria. 

la  a  few  days  afterwards,  Austria  caused 
a  counter-declaration  to  be  presented  to  the 
German  diet* 

In  this  note  the  emperor  of  Austria  re- 
torts upon  Prance  the  charge  of  disin- 
clination to  restore  peace,  and  repeats  his 
willingness  to  promote  that  desirable  end. 
lie  again  asserts,  that  in  arming  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Russia,  he  is  not  otherwise  inter- 
ested than  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  en- 
croachments of  France,  and  to  secure  his- 
own  safety.  The  Austrian  monarch  next 
fissures  his  co-estates,  that,-  in  case  war 
should  prove  imavuidable,  the  legal  state 
^f  the  constitution  and  possessions  of  the 
German  enpire  shall  be  maintained  in- 
^riolable  ;  and  finally,  in  the  event  of  war 
taking  place,  he  calls  upon  the  unanimity, 
fidelity,  and  counige  of  the  majority  of 
the  states  of  the  empire,  to  enable  him  to 
ward  off  from  Germany  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities, and  to  carry  into  effect  the  salutary 
views  of  Austria  and  Russia. 

Whilst  France  and  Austria  wer*^-thug 
fnakiui^:  mutual  recriujinations,  and  threaten- 
ing each  other,  both  powers  were  actively 
employed  in  collecting  and  maturing  the 
means  for  hostile  operations.  The  public- 
prints  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
great  preparations  making  by  the  emperor 
of  Germany  for  war  :  they  were  reported 


to  be  of  a  grand  and  imposing  nature/ 
and  for  a  time  it  was  supposed,  that  Buo- 
naparte was  really  taken  by  surprise. 

.  On  the  other  hand;  the  French  chief 
with  more  silence,  and,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  with  more  effect,  prepared  for 
striking  an  important  blow.  The  circum- 
stances of  France  enabled  bim  to  collect 
a  large  army  in  a  comparatively  short  pe* 
riod  ;  and,  although  for  sometime  Buona^ 
parte  appeared  inactive,  as  if  disconcerted 
by  the  sudden  and.  unexpected  movements 
of  Austria,  he  nevertheless  in  a  few  days, 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  commence 
operations  against  his  enemies,  which  the 
rashness  and  inability  of  their  councils  per- 
mitted him  to  do  with  dreadful  effect. 

Early  in  September,  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia received  a  commaiKling  letter  from 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  requiring  that  the 
Bavarian  troops  should  be  forthwith  de« 
livered  up  to  the  Austrian  generals,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  incorporated  in  separate 
divisions  with  the  AustHan  army.  This 
letter  was  accompanied  with  a  menace, 
that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  electoral  troops 
should  be  disarmed,  agd  Bavaria  no  longer 
considered  a  friend.  At  the  same  time 
the  Austrian  army  assembled  on  tbe  Inn, 
made  demonstrations  for  crossing  that 
river  and  entering  Bavaria  with  the  view 
of  enforcing  the  demand. 

The  elector,  who  at  the  time  was  en- 
deavoring to  negotiate  at  Vienna  for  bJs 
neutrality  during  the  approaching  contest, 
was  no  less  surprised  than  confounded' 
at  this  threatening  and,  as^  he  supposed 
it,  degrading  demand  ;  but  the  Austrian 
army  beiag>at  haiuj,'and  being  unable  to 
resist,  he  had  recourse  to  n^otiation  with 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  with  the  view  of  gain--* 
iog  time* 

In  the  interim,  however,  tbe  Austriaa 
army  crossed  the  Inn  tm  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  entered  Bavaria. ;  their  first 
steps  were  marked  by.  heavy  contributions  ; 
they  demanded  the  administraiion  of  the 
country  to  J)e  placed  in  their  hands,  began 
to  force  their  paper  money  into  circulation 
at  its  nominal  value,  »while  iii  their  own 
land  it  had  fallen  to  a  discount  of  more 
than  thirty  per  cent,  in  exclmuge  for  specie^ 


and  in  short  treated '  the  electorate  ^is  a 
conquered  country.  These  proceedings 
the  emperor  of  Austria  justified  on  the 
ground  of  political  necessity 

To  evade  the  first  bursts  of  the  storm, 
the  elector  quitted  Munich,  and  retired 
with  his  court  to  Wurtzburg,  in  Franconia: 
the  Bavarian  troops  also,  to  escape  cap- 
*ture,  retreated  in  divisions,  first  into  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  afterwards  into  Fran- 
conia. 

Intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  Bavaria 
reaching  Paris,  Buonaparte  immediately 
prepared  for  setting  out  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  French  armies  now 
rapidly  approaching  the  Rhine.  Prior, 
however,  to  his  quitting  that  capita!.,  the 
French  emperor,  in  order  to  give  more  force 
and  solenmity  to  his  proceedings,  reparred, 
on  the  S3rd  of  September,  to  the  hall  of 
the  senate.  The  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs read  a  long  exposition  ^f  the  conw 
parative  cundnct  of  France  and  Austria 
since  the  peace  of  Luneville.  It  com- 
menced with  expressing  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  emp*»ror  Napoleon  to  have  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  continent :  it  then  reiterates 
charges,  particularly  against  England  and 
Austria  ;  and,  after  noticing  the  invasion 
of  the  .elector  of  Bavaria's  territories  by 
tlie  troops  of  Austria,  it  concludes  with 
a  declaration,  **  that  the  .emperor  of  the 
French  will  never  lay  down  his  arms  until 
he  shall  have  obtained  full  and  entire  satis- 
faction, and  complete  security,  as  well  for 
bis  own  estates  as  for  those  of  his  allies." 

At  this  sitting  also,  the  senate  passed 
a  decree  for  raising  80,000  additional  con- 
scripts, "  to  ensure,"  (in  the  words  of 
Regnaull,  who  presented  the  grounds  of 
the  decree,)  ''  that  our  battalions  and 
squadrons  shall  be  always  complete,  and 
always  renewed  until  the  last  victory." 
Buonaparte,  in  a  short  address  to  the 
senators,  informed  them,  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  capital,  to  head  the  army,  and 
bring  speedy  succour  to  his  allies ;  that 
the  war  had  already  commenced  in  the 
heart  of  Germany  by  the  Austrians,  who 
had  invaded  Bavaria,  had  already  driven 
the  elector  from  his  capital,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  great  part  of  his  territories. 


Finally,  he  called  upoo  the* French  people 
to  exert  themselves  in  support  of  their 
sovereign  in  the  present  unprovoked  war, 
and  concluded  his  address  in  the  following 
words :  "  Frenchmen,  your  emperor  will 
do  his  duty,  my  soldiers  will  do  theirs^  you 
will  d6  yours." 

These  measures  being  taken,  Buona* 
ps^rte,  having  delegated  his  brother  Joseph 
to  govern  in  his  absence,  set  out,  accom* 
panied  by  the  empress,  from  Paris,  for  (he 
army  on  the  following  day,  the  34th  of 
September,  and  arrived  at  Strasburg  on 
the 26th,  at  five  o'clock  in.  the  evening; 
he  was^  preceded  by  several  carriages,  con- 
taining Berthier  and  others  of  his  ministers, 
and  he  was  received  J>v  the  mayor  of  Stras* 
burg,  who  addressed  him  in  a  complimeu- 
tory  speech,  to  which  the  French  emperor 
returned  a  short  and  suitable  reply. 

The  French  army,  about  140,000  strong, 
was  now  rapidly  hastening  to  pass  the 
frontiers  and  enter  Germany.  It- marched 
in  six  separate  corps  or  grand  divisions, 
in  the  following  manner:  the  first  corps, 
under  marshal  Bernadotte,  advanced  from 
Hanover,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
army  set  out  from  Boulogne,  and,  taking 
the  rout  of  Gottingen  and  Frankfort,  arrived 
at  Wurtzburg  in  Franco,nia,  on  the  23rd  of 
September. 

General  Marmont,  who  had  arrived  from 
Holland  atMentz,  at  tliehead  of  the  second 
corps,  passed  the  Rhine  by  the  bridge  of 
Cassel,  and  advanced  to  Wurtzburg  also, 
where  he  formed  a  junction  with  the  Ba- 
"varian  army,  (25,000  strong,)  which  had 
retreated  thither  on  the  advance  of  the  Aus- 
trians, and  .also  with  the  corps  under  mar* 
shal  Bernadotte. 

A  third  corps,  commanded  by  marshal 
Davoust,  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  26th,  at 
Manheim,  and  marched  by  Heidelberg  and 
Necker-Eltz,  on  the  Necker. 

The  fourth  corps,  under  marshal  Soult, 
passed  the  Rhine  on  the  same  day^  by  a 
bridge  which  had  been  thrown  over,  it  at 
Spires,  and  advanced  towards  Heilbronu  ou 
the  Necker. 

Marshal  Ney,  with  the  fifth  grand  di- 
vision of  the  army,  also  crossed  the  Rhine 
on  the  26tb,  by  a  flying  bridge  opposite 


Durlach.  and  marcAed  towards  Stutgard 
Oil  the  Necker  likewise. 

The  sixth  corps  under  marshal  Liasnet, 
passed  the  Rhine  on  the  25th  at  Keiil,  and 
advanced  towards  Louisburg. 

Prince  Mnrat  witli  the  cavalry  of  reserve 
forming  a  separate  body,  also  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Kehl,  and  on  the  same  day,  and 
remained  for  several  days  in  position  before 
Ihe  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  with  the. 
view  of  making  the  A ustrians  believe  that 
the  French  army  meant  to  penetrate  by 
these  defiles. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  the  great  park 
of  artillery  passed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  and 
advanced  towards  Heilbronn. 

The  whole  of  the  French  army  being  on 
the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  by  the  end 
of  Septeniber,  Buonaparte,  after  issuing  a 
short  proclamation  to  his  troops,  left  the 
empress  and  court  at  Strasburg,  and  ac- 
companied by  his  staff  and  a  part  of  his 
imperial  guards,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl; 
on  the  first  of  October,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He 
slept  that  night  at,  Ettlingen,  where  he 
received  the  elector  and  princess  of  Baden, 
and  next  day  proceeded  to  Louisburg,  to 
the  elector  of  Wurtemburg,  in  whose  palace 
he  took  up  his  abode. 

The  French  emperor  immediately  on 
crossing  the  Rhine,  commenced  his  opera- 
tions; the  Austrian  army  in  Germany, 
100,000  men  strong,  and  commanded  by  ge- 
neral Mack,  after  overrunning  Bavaria,  had 
advanced, by  forced  marches  into  Suabia,  to 
^e\ze  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest,  by 
which  they  supposed  the  French  would 
endeavor,  as  before,  to  penetrate  into  Ger- 
many. Their  right  wing  extended  in  front 
ofUlm,  in  which  town  they  were  busily 
employed  in  improving  the  works.  Their 
centre  was  posted  before  Memmingen, 
which  was  the  head-quarters,  where  they 
al§o  strengthened  the  works  ;  and  their  left 
stretched  in  the  direction  of  Kempten  and 
the  Tyrol ;  while  the  advanced  guard  of 
14,000  men  under  the  command  of  general 
Klenau,  took  post  between  Stockach  and 
Douesohingen,  in  the  rear  of  the  Black  Fo- 
rest, the  patjsi  s  of  which  the  Austrian  troops 
also  occupied. 


To  render  this  position  the  stronger,  the 
Austrians  fortified  the  Hue  of  the  Iller, 
which  was  in  their  rear,  from  Kempten 
to  Ulm  ;  and  thus  secured  in  front  by  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  behind  by 
a  river  and  a  strong  chain  of  intrencb- 
ments  which  would  oppose  a  formidable 
barrier  to  the  career  of  a  pursuing  aroiy. 
General  Mack  awaited  the  attacks  of  the 
French  on  his  front,  expecting  also  to  be 
joined  by  the  first  Russian  army,  of  25,000 
men,  now  rapidly  approaching  the  Inn, 
under  general  Kutusof,  by  the  way  of 
Moravia *and  Bohemia, 

To  prevent  this  junction,  which  must 
render  the  united  army  more  formidable^ 
and  particularly  as  its  numbers  would  be 
soon  after  increased  still  further  by  the  ar- 
rival of  other  Russian  divisions  following 
the  first ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  capture 
or  destroy  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  army 
under  general  Mack,  now  formed  the  bold 
and  gigantic  plan  of  the  French  chief. 
With  this  view  Buonaparte  determined  that 
the  French  army  should  immediately  cross 
the  Necker,  and  together  with  the  Bava- 
rian and  Wurtemburg  troops  advance  as  if 
intending  to  penetrate  into  Bohemia,  hot 
really  for  the  purpose  of  suddenly  turning 
the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  and, 
by  crossing  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  to  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  the  rear  of  the  Aus- 
trians, so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  the 
day  after  Buonaparte  crossed  the  Rhine, 
all  the  corps  of  the  French  army  were  in 
full  march,  for  that  part  of  the  Danube 
between  Ulm  and  Ingolstadt:  the  united 
corps  of  marshal  Barnadotte  and  general 
Marmont,  together  with  the  Bavarians  who 
had  joined  them,  began  their  march  from 
Wurtzburg  to  Ingolstadt,  to  forhfi  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  ;  and  such  was  deemed 
the  important  necessity  of/ arriving  iii  tiinc^ 
to  the  suc<!e8s  of  the  operations  medilatetl, 
that  the  French  emperor  preferred  riskiug 
the  frientfship  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  ratbtf 
than  not  march  these  divisions  through 
the  neutral  territories  of  Bareuth  and  An- 
spa'  h  in  Franconia,  so  as  to  have  their 
powerful  a)-operation  suflSciently  early  for 
executing  bis  grand  plan  4>n  the  Danube. 
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Ttie  other  corps  composing,  the  centre  and 
iright  wing  of  the  French  army,  directti;^ 
their  course  higher  up  that. river,  betweon 
Ingolstadt  and  Ulm,  in  the  following  order, 
.viz. 

The  corps  of  marshal  Davoust  marxJiecl 
from  Necker-EItz,  by  the  rout  of  Mack^ 
mulh,  Iiigelfingen,  Cbuilsheim,  Dunkolsr 
buhl,  Oetingen,  and  Harburg,  towards 
Newburg  on  the  Danube. 

The  corps  of  marshal  Soalt  marched  from 
Heilbronn,  and  advanced  by  Gehringen, 
Hall,  Gaildroff,  Aalen,  and  Nordlingen^ 
towards   Donawert,  also  on  the  Danube. 

Marshal  Key's  corps  marched  from  Stut- 
gard»  and  advanced  by  the  rout  of  jElrs^ 
lingeu,  Goppingen,  Weissentein,  Heydcn* 
heim,  Notlkeim,  likewise  towards  Noi*dlin^ 
gen  and  the  Danube.  •> 

.  The  sixth  corps  under  marshal  Laspes, 
^Uvan^ed  .towards  N.ordlingen  also,  having 
marched  from  Louisburg  by  Gene|ind  and 
Aaleo  :  .the  whole  army  advanced  fapidly 
by  forced  marches  for  the  Danube,  apd  on 
the  &th  occupied  the  following  positions  on 
and  cont^uOus  to  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 

The  corps  under  Berni^dotte  and ;  Mar- 
mont^  with  the  Bavarians^  were  at  \^eis|sen- 
burg,  out  their  rout  for  Ingolstadt. 

Davouat's  corps  were  at  OetiQge|>  aad 
the  banks  of  the  Rednit^. 

Soult  with  his  corps  marched  on  to 
Donawert,  and  prepared  to  seize  the  bridge. 
.  Marshal  Ney'^  corps  wag  at  Kneffiagen; 
that  of  Lasnes  at  Naresbeim  ;  while  prince 
Mnrat  with  his  dragoons  stood  op  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube. 

Thus,  iu  the  course  of  only.a  few  days^  this 
grand  and  unexpected  movement  of  (he 
Prench  army  brought  them  into  Bavafia^ 
enabled  them  to  avoid  Jtbq  Black  mountftins,r 
aad  the  line  of  those  rivera  which  ruf)iii^g 
parallel,  flow  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube^ 
and  what  w"as  of  infinite  consequence,  .pro- 
vided against  tiie  difficulties  of  a  state  :of 
operations,  which  would  always  havebeea 
flanked  by  tli^entrances  intotheTyroI.  Tliis 
bold  advance  of  the  French  by  the  plains 
of  Bavaria,  also  was  attended  with  Other 
great  advantages;  it  made  the  occupatiott 
of  the  Black  Forest  by  the  Austrians 
uuga^ry  and  dangerous;   rendered  their 


extensive  fortifications  OJi  tlie  liler. wholly 
useless ;  and  finally,  by  placing  the  French 
army  several  marches  in  the  rear  of  the 
Au^trlans,  forced  the  latter  to  change  their 
positions,  and  take  measures  for  theii-  safety. 
Gtaueral  Mack  now  seeing  his  ^right  wing 
tiprnedy  and  apprehending,  interruptiou  to 
bis  retreat,  immediately  wUhdrew  his  ad- 
vanced posts  from  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  changed  the  front  of  his  army  which 
he  also  concentrated,  and  falling  back  upon 
the  ^Llier,  leaned  with  his  right  wing  on 
Menmiingen,  and  his  left  on  UUn  :  here  he 
expected  to  be  shortly  joined  by  an  Aus- 
trian corps  of  12,000  men  advancing  to  his 
support  from  Austria,  under  general  Ken- 
meier,  aod  also  by  the  first  Russian  army, 
now  rapidly  approaching  the  scene  of  action. 

Buonapaite  having  now  gained  the  left 
bank  of  the. Danube,  considerably  below 
the  Auj^trian  positions;  lost  not  a  luoment 
in  executing  bis  daring  design  of  immedi'* 
ately  crossing  that  river,  and  throwing  him- 
self* with.  >is  whole  army  in  Uie  jrear.of  th^ 
Austrians  under  Mack ;  so  thai  being  Inter? 
posed  bet^veeu  the  latter  gjeneral  and  the 
expected  Austro-Russian  reiaforcenients, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion and  at  the  sanie  time  by  cutting  o^ 
general  Mack's  retreat,  to  attempt  the  de» 
struction  of  his  whole. army. 

Accordingly  while  the  left  wing  of  thci 
French  ai-my  under  Bernadotte  hastened 
to  cross  the  Danube  at  Ingolstadt,  its 
centre  and  right  wing  prepared  to  pass  that 
river  higher  up  and  nearer  the  Austriansi. 
With  this  view  the  second  division  of  mar* 
shal  Soult's  corps  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  gteneral  Vandamme>  having 
stopped  but  two  hours  on  the  6th  at  Nord^ 
lingep  continued  its  march  and  arriving  in 
the  levening  at  Donawert,  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Danube.  The  raiment  of  Colloredp  madc[ 
£^  brave  resistance  to  the  French,  but,  over^^ 
powered  by  the  latter,  they  were  force<l, 
after  the  loss  of  some  lives  on  both  siides^ 
and,  having  partly  destroyed  the  bridge^ 
to  retire  to  the  right  bank,  leaving  the  com-, 
mand  of  the  bridge  with  the  enemy/  Ou 
the  followmg  morning,  at  day  break,  prince 
Muraty  with  his  body  of  di-agoons,  advancing 
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befoie  the  army,  arrived  at  the  bridge  nvbich 
'Was  re-established  in  the  night,  and  passed 
it,  supported  by  a  body  of  troops  under 
general  Walter.     The  prince  Hiimediately 
advanced  to   the  Lech,  but,   finding  the 
T)ridge  over  that  river  also  occupied  by  the 
Austrians,   he  ordered  general  Walter  to 
pass  at  the  head  of  200  dragoons,  who,  after 
a  smart  charge,  drove  the  Austrians  from  the 
bridge,  of  which  the  French  took  possession. 
Murat  arrived  in  the  night  at  Rain,  and  his 
advanced-guard     was     quickly     followed 
by  the'  corps   of  marshal  Lasnes,  which 
crossed  the  Danube  at  Donawert  on  the 
•7th  of  October,  and  advanced  towards  the 
Lech.     On  the  following  morning,  prince 
Murat,  with  the  advanced-guard,  marched 
at  day-break  from  Rain  towards  Wertingen, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  rout  from 
Ulm  to  Augsburg.      On    arriving  at  the 
above  viHage,  he  fell  in  with  a  strong  di- 
vision  of  the  Austrians  wliich  had   been 
detached  on  the  preceding  evening  from 
Guntzbarg  to  Wertingen,  to  observe  the 
French.      This  Austrian    division,    com- 
manded by  field-marshal  Auffenburg,  and 
.  consisting  of  twelve  battalions   of  grena- 
dier's   and    fusileers,    supported   by    two 
sqjuadrons  of  duke  Albert's  cuirassiers,  and 
two  troops  of  Latour's  light  horse,  were 
immediately   surrounded  by  Murat's  dra- 
goons ;   and   mai*shal   Lasnes,    who    was 
inarching  in  the  rear  of  the  French  cavalry, 
coming    up*  with   Oudinot's    division,   an 
obstinate  action   ensued.     The  Austrians 
sustained  for  two  hours,  with  great  bravery, 
the  furioas  attacks  of  the  French  ;  but  a 
eolumu    of   their  grenadiers,    which    had 
ibrmed  in   a   square    of    four  battalions, 
being  penetrated  and    cut  down  by   the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  cut  off  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Austrian  army,   while   the    French    con- 
tinually   increased    in    numbers    around 
them,  this  brave  but  unfortunate  division 
was  compelled  to  give  way,  and  only  a 
'  Amall  part  of  it  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
The    French    took   eight  standards,   the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  cannon,  two  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, six  majors,  60  oflScers  of 
inferior  rank,  and  4000  soldiers.     Murat^ 
after  this  suceess,  hastened  to  take  post 


at  the  village  of  Zumershausen,  whither  he 
was  accompanied  by  marshal  Lasnes  with 
th^  grenadier  division  of  Oudinot  and  the 
division  of  Suchet.  On  the  same  day  the 
corps  of  marshal  Soult,  which  bad  ma- 
noeuvred the  day  before  on  the  lefL.  bank 
of  the  Danube  to  intercept  the  passages 
from  Ulm,  and  to  observe  the  division  of 
the  Austrian  army  stationed  in  that  place, 
passing  the  Danube  and  the  Lech,  advanced 
towards  Augsburg. 

Early  on  the  raornmg  of  tne  9tb,  the 
remaining  carps  of  the  French  army  were 
in  motion  to  cross  the  Danube.  Marshal 
Ney's  grand  division,  belonging  to  the  right 
wing,  ascended  the  Danube  to  force  bis 
passage  at  Guntzburg,  The  day  before, 
a  part  of  the  Austrian  army  had  advanced 
from  Ulm  to  that  town,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  collecting  the  regiments  which  had  not 
yet  joined,  but  were  arriving  from  their 
cantonments.  It  encamped  near  GantZ'> 
burg,  resting  with  its  right  on  the  viHage 
of  Limpach,  and  its  left  on  Riesersborg. 
The  Austrians  also  occupied  the  bridges 
on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Leipheim;  and 
detached  general  Von  Aspres  with  a  corps 
of  light  troops  to  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  par- 
ties io  procure  information  respecting  the 
enemy. 

This  detached  corps  of  Von  Aspres  was 
immediately  attacked  by  Ney's  advanced- 
guard,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  loss,  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.     The  mar-* 
shal  now  made  a  furiouji  asteult  upon  the 
bridges,  but  was  received  with  showers  of 
grape-shot  from  the  Austrians,  who  bravely 
defended  them.      The  contest   was    I005 
and     obstinate ;     but,    towards    evening, 
the  French  general  Mather,  at  the  head  oC 
a  column,  succeeded,  notwiihstanding  the 
gallant  resistance  made  by  prince  Ferdi^ 
nand»  in  carrying  the  bridges  of  the  cause- 
way leading  into  the  town,  and  ultknately 
the  town  itself.      The    Austrians  havings 
suffered  considerably,  retired  by  night  to 
Ulm,  leaving  the  French  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  important   poHition- af  Guntzburg. 
In  this  severe  action,  tho  Ailstrians  lost 
near  2000  men  killed  and  wounded,  aboat 
1000  prisoners^  aad  all  their  cannon. 


on  loe  ng^nr,  iiie  centre  oi  me  r  renco  arroy 
crossed  the  Danube  lower  down,  at  Donai* 
wert  and  Nenbarg,  and  the  left  wii^  passed 
the  river  still  further  in  the  same  direction 
at  Ingolstadt.  The  great  division  of  the 
arnrv  under  marshal  fiemadotte,  took  post 
at  Fsaffenhoven,  on  the  road  to  Munich^ 
while  the  main  body  of  the  French  armj 
inarched  back  upon  the  Lech,  and,  crossings 
that  river,  proceeded  in  the  direction  <^ 
tlieir  advanced-guard,  stationed  under 
Marat  at  Zumershausen,  to  Augsburg, 
which  town  now  became  the  French  head- 
quarters. It  was  in  this  passage  of  the 
Lech  by  the  French  troops  that  the  em*^ 

Eeror  Napoleon,  being  stationed  on  the 
ridge  when  general  Marmont's  divisioa 
defiled,  formed  6ach  regiment  into  a  circle,, 
and  spoke  to  them  of  the  critical  situation 
of  the  enemy,  and  of  his  immediate  expec* 
tittion  of  a  general  action. 

Buonaparte  having  thus^  by  his  bold  and 
lafrid  mancenvres,  succeeded  in  placing 
the  whole  French  army  between  the  Aus* 
triatns  under  general  Mack,  and  Vienna, 
ihstantly.  proceeded  to  accomplish  the 
remainder  of  his  gigantic  plan.  fiern»« 
dotte's  corps,  together  with  the  Bavarians, 
ill  all  about  40,000  men,  he  ordered  t^ 
advance  under  the  command  of  that  general, 
on  the  road  to  Munich,  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  approach  of  the  Russians 
and  Austrians  advancing  to  reinforce 
Mdck  ;  while  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
tbe  French  emperor  seized  on  that  general's 
conrmunicalions,  and  marched  to  attack 
his  army  in  its  positions. 

Accordingly  marshal  Bemadolte,  with 
th^  troops  under  his  command,  set  out 
from  Psaffenhoven,  where  he  had  been 
posted  after  crossing  the  Danube,  and 
marched  forward  the  whole,  of  the  11th 
fbr  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  In  this  mar<;h 
his  light  troops  captured  the  >>aggage  of 
several  Anstvian  generals.  On  the  next 
morning,  (the  12th,)  at  eight  o'clock, 
Bernadotte  .entered  Munich,  taking  800 
prisoiiers.  This  general  soon  afterwards 
crossed  the  iser,  at  that. town,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  high  road  of  Brannau ,  on 
the  Inn^  where  the   first  Russian   army 
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lion  wun  me  iiuscrian  corps  unner  general 
Keomeier.  On  the  15th,  the  French  ad 
vanced  posts  pushed  on  to  Wasserbourg 
and  Slaag;  and,  falling  in  ^ith  some  Aus* 
trian  detachments^  took    a  few  hundred 

Krisoners  and   several  pieces  of  cannon, 
[arshal  Bernadotte    then  advanc^   and 
took  a  strong  position  with  bis  army  be« 
tweeu  Munich  and  t;he  Iqn,.for  th^  pur* 
pose  of  watching  the  Austro-^Ruspiao  forceif, . 
who  were  posted  on  the  other,  side   qC 
the  latter  river,  and  of  attacking  them,, 
should  they  attempt  to  cross  itand  advance. 
Thus  secured  in  his  rear  by  the  advapce 
of  Bernadotte   towards  the  Inn,  Buona^- 
parte  was  enabled  to  employ  in  security, 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army  in  his 
operations  against  Mack*    Oq  the  morn- 
ii^   of   the   lOtli,    be    detached    marshal 
Soult,  with  his  corps  of  the^army  from  tho 
Left,  to    occupy  Landsberg  apd    cut   cif 
that  great    communioation  pf   the    Au»* 
trians.      The  marshal    arrived    there    at 
half  past  four  on  the   Uth,  and  imme-» 
diately    attacked    some    of    Che    enemy's 
cuirassiers  who  defended  the  place ;  butt 
after  a  smart    resistance,   in    which   the 
French    took    some    prisoners  and.  two* 
pieces  of  cannon,    th^  Au&triaiis  hastily 
retreated   to  TJIip^   leanng  the  important 
pass  of  Landsberg  iu  tt^  bands  of  the 
enemy, 

.  While  Buonaparte's  l^ft  wing  was  thus 
occupying  the  openings  along  the  Lech, 
and   extending    itself   opposite   the    right* 
of  the  Austrians  posted  on  IVfemmiugen, 
the  emperor  himself,  with  a  large  portion 
of  his  army,  took  measures  for  surround- 
ing  the  strong    position   of  Uln^   \^hinh 
contained  nearly  one-third  of  the   whole 
Austrian  army,   together  with  magazines 
of  military  stores,  and  also  the  general* 
in-chief  Mack*.  With  this  view,   Buona* 
pa'^te  proceeded    from  Aug^burs  to    the 
neighbourhood   of   UInn      Qn   the    lUh, 
he  caused  marshal  Ney'a  corps  of  obser*    . 
vation^  to   make  an   attack   on  a  part  of 
the  Ao^itriaiis  stroi^ly  posted  before  the 
town.:    the    acti6u     was    obstinate    and 
bloody  ;  but  the  French  emperor,  arriving 
with    a   reinforcement    towards    eveuug^ 
4i 


fH*(lered  a  friem  ano  general  attack  to 
be  made  oq  .  the  enenij,  when  be  aoc- 
ceeded  in  carryinis:  their  entrenchments  on 
the  heij^hts  near  Ulm,  and  consecjuentljr 
aurroonding  all  the  posts  within  their  com* 
pass. 

During  these  operations  for  insulating 
Ulm,  Sonit  pursued'  his  plan  sncoessfutly 
against  the  enemy^s  right  wing:  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  to  I^andsberg,  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  retired  with  the  corps 
of  the  Austrian  right  wing  under  his  com* 
mand,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mem* 
mingen  towards  Bibarach :  marshal  Soult 
tn  consequence,  marched  on  the  12th  for 
the  former  towli,  and  arriving  at  day-break 
on  the  13th,  immediately  snrrounded  the 
place.  On  ihe  next  day  (the  14th)  Mem- 
mingen  seeing  no  hope  of  reh'ef,  capitu- 
lated; when  the  Austrians  which  it  con« 
tained,  amoonting  to  several  thousands, 
surrendered  ihemselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Soult  on  the  day  following  (the  I5th) 
advanced  to  Biberach,  in  pursuit  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand ;  but  finding  that  he 
had  quitted  that  place  and  retired  still 
Ibrther  towards  Utm,  he  directed  his 
course  towards  Bregei^  to  intercept  the 
road  to  the  Tyrol. 

Ulni  being  at  length  completely  anr^ 
rounded  by  Buonaparte,  wbo  took  post 
himself  at  Elchingen,  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand saw  himself  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  .of  the,  Austrian  army  under  Mack, 
and  endeavwed  to  retreat  with  the  divisions 
under  his  command,  by  the  rout  of  Nord- 
lingen  and  iNuremburg,  into  Franconia. 
He  was  however  quickly  pursued  by  prince 
Murat  with  bis  dragoons,  and  by  marshal 
Lasnes  with  bis  ^ooFps :  these  divisions  of 
the  French  army  came  up  with  the  Aus- 
trian prince  on  the  \18th  ne%r  Nordlingen, 
andaueceeded  in  surrounding  aconsider- 
kble  part  of  his  force,  when  the  whole  of 
the  Austrian  division  of  Werneck,  amounCr 
ing  to  above  12,000  men,  together  with 
lieutenant-general  Werneck  himseli;  and 
several  other  generals  were  forced  to  capi- 
tulate, and  lay  down  their  arms.  Several 
Cieces  of  cannon,  and  the  Austrian  heavy 
aggage,  fell  likewise  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.    Afber  sustaining  this  severe  loss. 


pnnct  rerdmand,  wtUihis  remaining  troops^ 
pushed  forward,  and  throwing  himself  into 
the  Prussian  territory,  took   the  road  of 
Guntzenhausen     to    Nurembuiig:    prince 
Murat  still  followed  him  closely  and  took 
the  lead  of  him,  which  occasioned  an  action 
on   the  road  from  Furth  to  Nuretnbui^,. 
on   the  evening  of  the  Slst  of  October. 
The  Austrians  defended  themselves  brave- 
ly, but  being  overpowered  by   numbers, 
they  were  forced  to  rarest,  leaving  with 
the  French  some  prisoners,  together  with 
the  principal  part  of  their  remaining  ar- 
tillery and  ba^age.    After  driving  prince 
Ferdinand  beyond  Nuremburg,  the  French 
relinquished  any  farther  pursuit,  and  re^ 
turned  towards   their   main  army,    having 
taken  from  the  prince,  during  his  retreat, 
about    15,000    prisoners    (including    the 
division    of   Werneck  before  mentioned,} 
several  stands  of  colors  and   18  generals. 

Whilst  the  detached  corps  of  the  French 
army  were  thus  successfully  employed  in 
routing  and  destroying  the  divisions  which 
bad  formed  the  right  wing  of  tlie  Aus- 
trian army,  Buonaparte  was  equally  for- 
tunate in  his  operations  against  UJm  :  he 
had  himself  directed  his  measures  for 
reducing  this  important  town,  containing 
a  principal  part  of  the  Austrian  army, 
together  with  the  chief  commander  and 
his  staff,  and  he  superintended  in  person 
their  execution.  By  having  possessed  him- 
self of  the  entrenched  heights  near  Uhu, 
he  gradually  approached  and  commanded 
that  place ;  and  occupying  as  he  did  ail 
the  principal  passages  lesuling  from  that 
town,  he  reduced .  general  Mack  to  the 
alternative  either  of  surrendering  with  bis 
army,  or  of  boldly  marching  out  and  en- 
deavouring to  open  for  himself  a  passage 
tfaroup;h  the  French. 

This  determination  the  Austrian  genera^ 
did  not  think  proper  to  adopt,  and  Buona- 
parte wishing  to  hasten  the  surrender^  of 
the  place,  made  preparations  on  the  15th 
as  if  intending  to  storm  Ulm  the  next 
day,  and  issued  an  address  to  bis  troops 
accordingly.  In  this  proclamation  he 
tells  them,  that  ''  The  following  day  will 
be  an  hundred  limes  more  celebrated  thaa 
that  of  Marengo;  that  the  Austrian  troops 


^ere  now  placed  in  the  same  situation. — ^ 
"  But"  continues  the  address,  "  iwerely  to 
conquer  the  eneniy,  is  doing  nothing 
•worthy  either  of  you,  or  your  ernperor; 
it  is  necessary  that  not  a  man  of  the  de- 
my's army  shall  escape ;  that  tliat  govern- 
ment  which  has  fielated  all  its  engage- 
ments, shall  first  learn  its  catastrophe 
by  your  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Vienna." 
On  this  day  also  Buonaparte  sent  in  a 
message  to  general  Mack  in  Utm,  requir- 
ing bioi  imroediatfely  to  capitnlate  with  liis 
army ;  and  threatening  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  storm  that  town. 

General  Mack  seeing  all  his  communi* 
cations  cut  off;  so  as  to  be  left  without 
much  hope  of  escape,  perceiving  no  im- 
mediate chance  of  relief  at  hand ;  his  pro- 
visions running  short;  and  apprehending 
the  effects  of  an  assault  against  an  imper- 
fectly  fortified  town,  accepted^  after  some 
deliberation,  the  terms  of  capitulation  of- 
fered ;  and  on  the  17th  of  October  agreed 
to  snrrender  the  city  of  Ulm,  with  all  its 
magazines  and  artillery  to  the  French 
army,  and  that  the  garrison  (consisting  of 
about  30,000  men,)  after  marching  out  with 
all  the  honors  of  war,  and  filing  off,  slionid 
lay  down  their  arms,  the  field  officers  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Austria  on  their 
parole,  but  the  soldiers  and  subalterns  to 
be  sent  prisoners  into  France,  where,  tbey 
.  were  to  remain  until  exchanged. 

The  execution  of  this  capitnlatioi>,  how- 
ever^ was  not  to  take  place>  until  it  pleased 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian 
troops,  provided  it  was  not  delayed  beyond 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  the  ensuing 
25th,  and  general  Mack,  still  having  some 
hope  that  the  Russians  and  other  rein** 
forcements  might  yet  arrive  to  his  relief, 
further  stipulated,  '*  That  if  an  Austrian 
or  Russian  army  arrived  in  sufficient  force 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Ulm,  before 
twelve  at  midnight  on  the  25th,  the  gar- 
risen  should  in  that  case,  be  considered 
as  released  from  the  capitulation,  and  be 
at  liberty  to  act  as  it  might  think  fit** 

Buonaparte  who  wished  to  cut  short 
his  delay  at  Ulm,  that  he  might  proceed 
without  loss  of  time  with  his  army  against 
the  Russians,  and  Austrians  oa  Ike  lon^ 


granted  an  audience  to  general  Mack 
on  the  19th;  after  which,  that  general 
being  assured  on  the  honor  of  the  French 
marshal,  Berthier,  that  there  was  ne 
possibility  of  succor  arriving  befbre  Ulm^ 
signed  an  addition  to  the  capitulation,  byv 
which  he  agreed  to  evacuate  Ulm  and  sur^^ 
render  the  army  the  next  day,  the  20th^ 
on  condition  that  the  whole  corps  of  mar<- 
shal  Ney,  consisting  of  twelve  regiments 
of  infantry  and  foor  reg4ments  of  horse, 
should  not  go  beyond  the  distance  or 
ten  leagues  from  tiie  city  and  its  environs,- 
before  the  25th  at  midnight,  the  period  wheik 
the  former  capitulation  was  tO'have  ejffpired. 

What  could  have  induced  the  Austrian* 
general  to  consent  to  these  additional  ar- 
ticles of  capitnlation,  by  which  he  enabled 
the  great  body  of  the  French  army  t^ 
proceed  a^nst  the  Anstn>*R«asiant  oo 
the  Inn,  several  days  sooner  than  it  coaId> 
otherwise  have  done,  is  not  easy  to  be 
explained,  except  that  being ^  severely* 
pressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  des* 
pairing  of  his  own  relief,  he  was  willing 
to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Ulm,';  and  the 
neighbouring  coantry,  from  the  pressure 
of  two  great  armies. 

But  whatever  were  his  motives  for  so 
doing,  the  garrison  marched  eut  with  alt 
the  nonors  of  war  the  next  day  (the  20lh,) 
agreeably  to  the  new  capitulation;,  andk 
after  filing  before  the  French  emperor,, 
laid  down  their  anus  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Buona** 
parte  had  taken .  his  prend  station  from: 
two  o'clock  HI  the  afternoon  till  sevea 
in  the  evening,  en  the  heights  near  Ulm, 
to  behold  the  captnved  Austrian  army 
march  past  him;  the  Frencb  army  also 
were  posted  on  those  heights..  The  em-* 
peror  surrounded  by  his  gaards»  sent  for 
general  Mack  and  the  othei^  Aastriaa. 
'generals,  whom  he  received  with  much 
distinction  :  while  their  troops*  were  filinf; 
off  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  them  itu 
the  following  words:  ''Gentlemen  your 
master  carries  od  nojust  war.    1  tdl  you< 

ratnly,  I  know  not  for  what  I  am  fighting, 
know  not  what  eaai  be  required  o£  me. 
ft  is  not  in  thie  army  (rloeking  towards^ 
the  F^endi  army)  that  my  resources  consist,. 


be  able  to  make  head  with  it ;  bat  I  shall 
appeal  to  the  testimo»y  of  your  prisoners 
of  war,  who  will  speedily  pass  through 
France,  they  will  observe  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  spirit  which  animates  my  people, 
and  with  what  eagerness  they  flock  to  my 
standards.  This  is  the  prerogative  of  my 
nation  and  my  condition.  At  a  single  word 
200,000  volunteers  crowd  to  my  standard, 
and  in  six  weeks  become  good  soldiers  ; 
whereas,  your  recruits  only  march  froia 
compulsion,  and  do  not  become  good 
soldiers  but  after  several  years. 

"I  would  give  my  brother,  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  one  further  piece  of  advice — 
let  him  hasten  to  make  peace.  This  i» 
the  -crisis  when  he  must  recollect,  all 
states  raust  have  an  end.  The  idea  of 
the  approaching  extinction  of  the  dynasty 
of  Lorrain  must  impress  him  with  terror 

'^'I  desire  nothing  upon  the  . continent ; 
1  want  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce ;. 
and  it  is  as  much  your  interest  as  mine  that 
1  should  have  them." 

To  thi6  speech  of  Buonaparte,  general 
Mack  is  reported  to  have  replied,  "  That 
the  emperor  of  Germany  had  not  wished 
for  *war,  but  was  compelled  to  it  by 
Russia." — ''  If  that  be  the  case/'  said 
Napoleon,  '^tben  you  are  no  longer  a 
power."  Several  of  the  other  Austrian 
generals  also  are  stated  to  have  expressed 
their  dislike  to  the  war,  and  how  much 
they  were  affected  at  seeing  a  Russian 
army  introduced  into  the  heart  of  their 
country.  The  generals  the  French  em« 
peror  treated  with  much  civility,  con»- 
^rting  them  under  their  misfortunes,  and 
telling  them  that  '^  war  has  its  chances, 
and  that  they  who  had  frequently  been 
oonqoerors  might  be  conquered  for  once." 

Thus  by  the  premature  councils  of  the 
allies,  the  bad  oombinationfi  ofth^ir  ^ne-* 
rals,  and  the  superior  genius  and  rapidity 
of  Buonaparte,  did  this  extraordinary 
warrior  succeed,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant, 
and  at  a  blow,- in  destroying  im  Austrian 
army  of  100^000  brave  men,  in  tii^  heart 
of  Germany,  and  in  their  cboseii  positions  ( 
not  even  suffering  ^,000  to ;  escape. 
That  Buonaparte  opposed  to  Mack^.and 


Austrians    under    that    genera],     should 
conquer,   is   not  surprising ;    but  [that  in 
the  short  space  of  only  a  few  days,   be 
should    have   annihilated  a  whole  array, 
and    taken    the   Austrian   commander-in* 
chief  prisoner,  astonishes  and  confounds* 
But  a  month  before,  the  French  troops 
were  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne, 
in  Holland,  and  in  Hanover  ;  at  the  call 
of  their  chief,  they  fly  from  the  coasts  of 
the  English  Channel,  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  northern  extremity  of  Germany,  and, 
proceeding  by  forced  marches,  in  a  fort* 
night  cross  the  Rhine  :  in  a   week  more, 
they  pass  with  the  same  rapidity  the  moun- 
tains of  Wurtemberg,  the  Iller,  and  appear 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.     Their 
plan    now    developes    itself;     instead   of 
wasting  their  strength  before  th6  formidable 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  they  left  it  on 
the  right,  and  boldly  and  rapidly  advanced 
by  the  plains  of  Bavaria.     The  deceived 
general  Mack,  apprehensive  for  his  retreat, 
retires  from  his  advanced  positions  near 
the  Black  Forest,  and  falls  back  on  the 
Iller,  there  to  wait  the  junctioi^  of  the  first 
Russian    army,    then    rapidly  advancing 
to  reinforce  him.     Buonaparte,   however^ 
immediately  crosses  the  Danube  with  his 
whole  army   below    the    Anstrians,  and, 
detaching  his  left  wing,  (the  most  conve- 
niently situated    for    this  service,)   under 
Bernadotte,  on  the  road   to  Munich  and 
the  Inn,  to  oppose  the   approach   of  th^ 
Russians    who    were  expected  to   arrive 
by  that    rout ;   he,    with  the  rest  of  his 
army,   completely  .turns  the  positions  of 
the  Austrians  on   the   Iller,  and,  seizing 
all  the  passes   betvveen    it   and   Viemia, 
succeeds,  in  less  than  a  week  after  passing 
the  Danube,  ^nd  after  several  smart  ac- 
tions with  distinct  corps  of  the  Austrians^ 
in  destroying  the  whole  of  this  fine  army, 
consisting    of    100,000    men,   taking   up- 
wards of  60,000  of  them  prisoners,  toge- 
ther with  their  parfc  of  artillery,  and  90 
generis,  including   Mack,  the    Austrian 
commaftder^in-chief. 

Great  and  signal,  however,  as  this 
destruction  of  the  Austrian  army  might 
be,  jt .  y^t  ihad  its  cause  not  in  any  superr 


natural  inflneiiGe  ;  in  no  nnconraioii  ac- 
cident, nor  sadden  and  ^generi^l  infliction  by 
cliaease,  but  in  one  plain  promtnent  circum- 
stance, incapacity  in  the  cooocils  and 
^generaJsbip  of  one  of  the  combatants,  and 
gteat  and  extraordinary  genius  and  activity 
in  the  other.    Incidental  causes,  it  is  true, 


vhich  I  shall  hare  'occasion  to  notice  in 
the  course  of  these  pages,  gave  interest  to 
the  general  hte  of  the  campaign^  and  indeed 
to  the  contest  altogether ;  but  the  differ- 
ence  in  talent  between  the  adverse  parties 
alone  sealed  the  destruction  of  the  first  and 
noost  numerous  of  the  Austrian  armies. 


% '  * 
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BUONAPARTE,  to  reward  hitf  troops 
for  their  great  exertions  m  gajning 
Fate  signal  successes,  and  with  a  Tiew  to 
animate  them  to  fresh  enterprise,  decreed, 
on  the  day  succeeding  the  surrender  of 
Uln  and  the  Austrian  army,  that  the  month 
Yindeooiairtf,  year  14,  should  be  reckon- 
ed as  a  campaign  to  all  the  individuals 
composing  the  French  grand  army  in  Ger- 
many, and  be  so  charged  to  the  state  in 
the  yatuatton  of  subsistence  and  military 
Mrvices;  and  further,  that  the  war  cor^ 
tributions,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  con- 
tributions which  were  to  be  levied  in  Sua^ 
bia,  shoiild  go  to  the  army,  with  all  the  ma- 
gazines that  might  be  taken  from  the  ene- 
my, estcepting  those  of  artillery  and  pro- 
visions. At  the  same  time  the  French 
emperor  issued  a  flattering  address  to  his 
soldiers,  in  which,  after  boasting  that  they 
had.  made  a  campaign  in  fifteen  days,  and 
4:hased  the  Aostrians  from  the  t€»rritorie8 
ef  the  elector  of  Bavaria^  their  ally,  he  says, 
''  of  100,000  men  which  composed  the 
Austrian  army,  60,000  are  prisoners  ;  they 
will  go  to  replace  our  conscripts  in  the 
labor  of  our  fields.**  And  again:  1^' But 
we  shall  not  stop  here ;  you  are  impatient 
to  commence  a  second  campaign;  we 
shall  make  the  Russian  army  undergo  the 
same  fate." 

*'  To  this  combat  is  more  especially  at- 
tached the  honor  of  the  infentry  ;  it  is  here 


that  is  to  be  decided,  for  tile  aecmid 
time,  that  question  which*  has  been  already 
decided  in  Switzerland'  and  Holland;^ 
whether  the  French*  infantry  be  the  first 
01  the  second  in  Europe  ?  There  are 
among  them  no  generals  over  whom,  I  cai> 
have  any  glory  to  acquire  ;  all  my  care 
shall  be  to  obtain  victory  with  the  least 
effusion  <^  blood-*-my  soldiers  are  mj 
Ghildren^.** 

Napoleon  now  ordered    poesession    ta 
be  taken  of  all  the  states  of  the  hense  of 
Austria  in  Suabia ;  and,  having  directed 
the  march  of  the  Austrian  prisoners  fop 
France,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  towns  of  Ulni  and  Mem* 
mingen,  he  set  out  with  his  army,  excepting 
Ney's  corps,  from  Elchingen,  en  the  2Ist» 
for    Augsburg,   on   his   rout  to  Municb. 
In  passiug  the  Lech,  he  gave  ciders  that 
tites  de  pont  should  be  constructed  on  all 
the  points  of  that  rtver^  and  that  magaaines 
should  be  established  beyond  thera.     On 
the  24th  of  October,  at.  nine  in  the  evening, 
the  French  emperor  arrived  at>  Meiiich  ; 
the  town  was  illuminated  ia  eomplioienl 
to  him,  and  he  gave  audience  immediately 
on  bis  arrival  to  the  principal  officers  of 
the  elector,  the^foreien  ministers,  and  the 
magistrates,    with  whom  he   remained   a 
considerable  time  in  conversation^    Prince 
Murat,  who  had  exhibited  so  muci^  ac- 
tivity and  skill  in  his  late  pursuit  ol  the 


A^iistri^ns  nnaer  pnoce  reramdoa,  airecc- 
<ed  hiM  march  A'om  Nurenofburg  straight  to 
Munich/  which  place  he  reached  some  time 
foefere  the  emperar,  nfter  having  left  a  di- 
^inion  of  his  tnoops  tinker  general  M ortier; 
together  with  general  Baragnay  d'  Hilliera 
und  hia  dragoons,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  near  Ratisbon,  to  descend  that 
river  and  observe  the  movements  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  and  the  Austrians  in 
Bohemia.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  not  being 
yet  returned  to  his  capital,  Buonaparte  sent 
lits  aid^e-camp,  colonel  Lebrun,  to  receive 
him,  and  to  offer  him  escorts  of  honor  on 
the  road :  and  the  French  emperor  being 
infopmed  of  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
:paign  in  Itaiy  by  Massena,  prepared  to 
'put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
vow  in  full  march  for  the  Inn. 

Buonaparte  having  completed  his  ar« 
Tangements  for  further  operations,  auitted 
Munich  on  the  27  th  of  October,  to  advance 
witli  his  army,  flushed  with  the  remem* 
brance  of  their  late  stupendous  victpry.  To 
'protect  his  flanks  and  rear,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  drive  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  from  the  Inn,  and  aftervrards 
marched  forward  with  the  main  body  of  the 
grand  French  army,  to  seize  upon  Vienna, 
and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Aus- 
trian hereditary  states,  be  ordered  the  divi- 
sion of  Mortier  to  advance  from  near  Ratis* 
bon  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  at  the  same  time  directed  marshal  Ney, 
with  a  body  of  Bavarians,  to.  proceed  with 
his  corps  from  Ulm;  and  ascending  the 
Lech,  to  attack  the  Tyrol  on  the  Bavarian 
side,  while  marshal  Angereau,.  who  had 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Huninguen  on  the 
llth,  after  haying  crossed  France  with  his 
army  from  Brittaoy^  coasted  aloiq;  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  in  order  to 
attack  it  on  the  Snafaian  and  Swiss  frontiers. 

Thus  seenred  on  his  left  flank  by  general 
MartierV  division,  which  would  not  only 
ikeep  the  Austrians  in  Bobemia  in  check, 
'but  also  threatened  to  penetrate  into  that 
4;oantry,  and  protected  on  his  right  flank 
by  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Augeeeaa ;  which, 
while  they  coveired  this  flank  of  the  army, 
and  were  ready  in  case  of  necessity  to 
cover  bis  rear,  w#nld  also- accelerate  the' 


importani  conqaesc  oi  vne  ryroi,  aod  en- 
close on  their  side,  the  army  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles  in  Italy,  Buonaparte  advanc- 
ed for  the  Inn  with  the  following  generals 
and  (heir  corps :  viz.  Bernadotte,  Lasnes, 
Davoost/  Soult,  and  Marmoat*  Prince 
Mnrat  also  marched  forward  with  bin  dra- 
goons; and  marshal  Bessieres,  accompanii^ 
by  the  imperial  guard* 

The  combing  Russian  'and  Austrian 
army,  amounting  to  abont  45,0001  men,  was 
strongly  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Inn,  where  they  appeared  determined  ta 
oppose  tlie  passage  of  the  river.  On  the 
26th  the  French  head-quarters  were  ad-i^ 
vanced  to  Haag;  on  the  high  road  to  Bran- 
nau  on  the  Inn,  and  on  that  day  the  French 
troops  commenced  the  passage  of  this 
river  in  the  following  order:  viz. 

Marshal  Bamadotte,  who  with  his  corps 
had  advanced  by  Wasserburg,  proceeded 
on  the  27th  to  Alteamarkt,  where  finding 
six  arches  of  the  bridge  burnt  down,  he 
halted  that  night.  Count  M anucci,  colonel 
of^  the  Bavariain  army,  advanced  with  a 
body  of  French  and  Bavarians,  A'om  Roth 
to  Rothenheim,  where  he  also  found  the 
bridge  burnt  and  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
side.  After,  however,  a  brisk  cannonade,, 
tJie  Austrians  retired  from  the  right  bank, 
when  several  battalions  of  French  and  Ba- 
varians passed  the  inn,  and  by  the  exertions 
ef  colonels  Morio  and  Somis  of  the  engi-^ 
neers,  by  the  afternoon  of  that  day  (the 
28th)  both  the  bridges  ^were  completely 
repaired :  te  soon  as  a  sufficient  force  of 
the  French  troops  could  pass  over^  the 
AnstrianiB  and  Kassiads  ^ere  quickly 
pursned,  aod  a  few  of  their  rear  guard 
were  made|>risoners. 

The  corps  of  Davoust,  which  marched 
to  Freysing  on  the  20th,  and  reached  Mahl- 
donf  on  the  next  day,  found  the  bridge  at 
that  plaoe  in  like  manner  mostly  destroyed* 
and  the  enemy  with  some  batteries  advan* 
tageoasly  posted  on  the  right  bank :  the 
latter  oppoped  the  passage  of  the  river  with 
mach  determination,  but  towards  evening 
on  the  28th,  the  French  under  Davoust 
with  difficulty  ^succeeded  in  gaining  the 
right  side.  On  this  day  also  prince  Murat 
ordered  a  brigade  of  cayalry  to  pass  over 


to  be  repaired,  he  passed  ttm  lud  with  his 

The  combined  Russiaos  and  Auslriass 
finding  tb^mselves  uoablQ  to  prevent  the 
peesage  of  the  Inn  by  the.  French  OLtmjy 
aod  apprehending  that  B«ooaparte  mj^ht 
succeed  in  turning  tiidr  posittoae  as  ha 
bad  done  those  ol  general  Mack,  began 
their  ?etraat  from  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  and  retired  slowly  through  die  strosig 
country  behind  th€to>  in  the  direction  of 
Vienna,  to  cover,  if  possible,  that  oapital, 
and  give  time  for  the  execution,  of  the 
neasnres  adopted  by  the  Austrian  cabinet 
for  savings  the  plaee. 

Amongst  bther  steps  vesorted:  to  for 
defending  the  metropolis,  a  general  levy 
was  ordered  by  prooiamation,.  of  ail  per** 
sons  in  Vienna  fit  to  carry  arms  ;  and, 
'  to  counteract  the  despoudeacy  wbich  the 
late  disasters  on  the  DaiMibe  and  Ilier 
was  oalculated  to  induce,  and  filso  to  rouse 
bis  subjects  to  a  spiriled  resistance  against 
the  French^  the  empenar  of  Auetria  and 
Germany  issued  from  Vienna,  on  tlie  2Bth, 
(the  day  on  which  the  Froncti  were  passing 
the  Inn,)  a  firm  and  iotrepid*  ptodamation, 
ia  which,  after  charging  the  cause  of  the 
•war  entfae  vanity  and  injustice  of  BiftODa«- 
parte,  he  boldly  declares,  Uiat  he  will  nest 
his  cause  on 'its  justice,  aod  depend  foi 
victory  on  the  love  and  efibrts  of  his 
2S,€)O0,OOO  of  people,  supportsd  by  tle^ 
assistance  t^f  bis  powerm  auxiliaries  the^ 
Rusmans* 

On  the  S9th,  the  Austro-Russian  arfeny 
liaving  retreated  from  the  greatest  part  of 
the  right  bank  of  the*  Inn,  the  remaining 
corps  of  the  French  army  which  had  been 
stationed  on  the  left  bank  of.  that  river; 
ready  to  support  the  divisions  that  bad 
advanced,  also  crossed  ;  the  corps  of 
marshal  So oU  and  Marniont  on  the  bridges 
already  passed  by  the  army,  und  conse- 
quently without  opposition ;  and  that  of 
marshal  Lasnesat  Brannau.  This  general 
had  directed  his  march  from  Lanshat  to- 
wards the  latter  town  ;  but,  on  arriving 
at  the  left  bank  of  the  inn,  he  found  the 
bridge  cut   away:   be  instantly  ordered 


ihe  same  time  attacked  by  prince  Murat, 
who  had  passed  tlie  Ism  higher .  up,  re- 
treated, leaving  Brao#au  to  be  taken  pos- 
eeasion  of  by  their  pursuers.  The  French, 
found  ju  this  important  plafce,  which  is 
surroMiided  wuh  a  circumvallation,  and 
fortified  by  bastions,  draw4iridges,  a  half- 
BiooQ,  and  ditches  full  of  water,  uunerous 
magazinea  of  actillery,  in  good  condition. 
They  also  found  large  stores  of  provisions, 
which,  the  French  army  wanted  much,  after 
ite  march  Uirough  the  barren  tract  qf 
irouQtry  between  the  later  and  the .  Inn, 
which  consists  of  only  a  continued  forest 
af  fir-trees*  The  Russians,  who  had  gar- 
risoned Braooau^  left  behind  them  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  powder  and  other 
nailitary  stores  ;  and  Buonaparte,  who  ar- 
k-iMd  on  the  30th,  fixed  his  head-auarters 
there,  and  appointed  general  Lauriston, 
who  lately  joined  the  army  from  Cadiz, 
governor  of  the  place. 

Whilst  the  centre  of  the  French  army 
effected  the  capture  of  Sranuau,  and  pre- 
pared to  drive  the  Auatro-Russian  army 
from  their  strong  positions  on  tlie  road  to 
yienfia,    Buooapaita     detached    jnar&lial 
Bemadotte  with   his    corps,  (which    bad 
hti^re  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army,) 
to  the  right,  to  occupy  Salts^burg;  after- 
.wards  to  march  forward,  and,  by  keeping 
himself  interposed  between  the  rear  of  the 
archduke  Charles  and  the  netreatingAustro- 
Russians,  to  prevent  their  junction  ;.and, 
at  the  same  time. that  he  threatened  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  thefor^ner,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  turning  the  positions  of  the  latler, 
and  thus  to  hasten  their  flight.  *  The.  mar- 
shal .M)eerdingly    proceeded,    soon    after 
having  crossed  theiBo,for  Saltzbnrg,  where 
he  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  nun-ning 
of  the  SOth.    The  elector  of  Saltaburg,  the 
brother  of  tke  emperor  of  Austria,  had 
quitted  it  some  days  b^ore,  and  retired 
with  his  court  to  Vienna ;  and  a  corps  of 
6000  men,  which  had  been  placed   there, 
on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  French, 
.retreated  precipitately,  the  evening  before, 
and  took  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Wela. 
Immediately  on  Bernadotte's   arrival^  he 


detached  general  KellerttanBt  the  bead  of 
the  advanced-guard,  io  pursuit  of  this 
division,  which  took  shelter  under  the 
fort  of  Pasling,  in  the  defile  of  that  name, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  strength 
of  this  position,  the  carabioiers  of  the  87th 
regiment  of  light  infantry. attacked  it  with 
impetuosity,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
French  force  succeeding  at  the  same 
moment  in  turning  it  by  extremely  difficult 
roads,  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  retreat, 
leaving  a  few  hundred  men  prisoners  with 
the  French. 

^  The  intended  operations  of  the  main 
body  pf  the  French  army  under  Buona- 
parte being  greatly  facilitated  by  this 
movement  of  Bernadotte  to  the  right,  the 
different  corps,  imniediatbly  after  passing 
the  linn,  b^an  their  march  forward  to 
attack  the  enemy  and  drive  him  from  his 
positions,  notwithstanding  the  weather  had 
no^  set  in  as  intensely  cold  as  in  the  depth 
of  winter^  and  the  snow  which  had  fallen 
rendered  the  roade  extremely  bad. 

I'rince  Murat,  with  bis  cavalry,  was  the 
first  »te  advance  :  he  set  out  on  the  dOtb^ 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  overtook  their 
rearguard,  about  6000  strong,  on  the 
heights,  of  Ried>  The  French  cavalry  in- 
stantly charged  that  of  the  enemy,  who 
resisted  bravely,  but,  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  was  at  length  forced  to  retreatj: 
It  however  again  rallied^  to  protect  the 
passage  of  its  infantry  through  a  defile, 
when  the  French  cavalry,  making  another 
furious  charge,,  entered  the  defile  with 
them,  and^  after  a  very  sharp  contest,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  them  to  flight,  with  the 
loss  of  between  ^90  and  500  prisoners.  In 
this  action  great  bravery  was  displayed 
i>n  both  sides :  the  Austro-^Russians  fought 
BianAilly,  and  the  French  shewed  great 
derotioR  for  their  chief.  A  quarter-master 
of  the  8th  regiment  of  dragoons  having 
had  bis  wrist  shot  off,  exclaimed,  as  prince 
Murat  was  passing,  ^*  I  regret  the  loss  of 
my  hand,  because  I  can  no-  longer  serve 
our  brave,  emperor!"'  After*  the  above 
affair,  the  advancedrgoard  of  Mtirat  took 
a  position  beyond  Ried,  whither  also  the 
remainder  of  the  Freucfi  aitty  was  in  fair 
march.  -  * 

Vet.,  I. 


On  the  next  day,  the  Slst,  prince  Murat,     ' 
who  continued  to  pursue  closely  the  re- 
treating Austrians  and  Russians,  arrived 
before  Lambach  :  some  battalions  of  Rus- 
sians who  had  advanced  for  the  purpose  of      ^ 
protecting  the  retreat  of  the  combined  army, 
but  were  repulsed  by  Murat's  ^dvanced* 
guard,   which    drove    them  to   Lambach^ 
taking  about  400  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  100  Russians.     The  French  also  took 
in  this  afiair  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  aad 
found  the  next  day   at  Lanibach,  (which 
the  Russians  had  evacuated,)  magazmes  of 
salt,  worth  several  millions  of  francs. 

This  day,  the  1st  of  November,  the  <?bm- 
bined  army  continued  its  retreat  to  take  • 
a  strong  position  behind    the    £f)s  :   the 
French  followed  up  the  pursuit,  and  wye 
slightly    opposed  by  the  Austrb-Russfan  i 
rear-guard.     MnraVs  advanced  troops  had: 
taken  Wels  in  the  morning,  and  his  reserve  ^ 
of  cavalry,   under  general  Milhaud,  also  > 
entered  Lenz  on  the  same  day  :  the  latter 
town    contained   considerable   magazines, 
which  were  highly  serviceabld.to  the  French. . 
The  whole  of  the  French  army  eontrnued 
to  advance  on  the  8ftd,  making  some  prison- 
ers  ;    itnd  next    day,   (the  3rd,)    marshal . 
Lasnes  arrived  with,  his  division  at  Lenz ;  , 
and  Davoust,  who  advanced  by  Lambsich,    - 
pushed   on  towards  Steyer  on  .  tb^  Ens 
This  day  also,  B.uonaparterenoioved   his 
head-quarters  to  Lambach,  and  made  dis* 
positions  for  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ens,  the  last  line  for  defending  : 
the  approaches  to  Vienna.     With  this  view 
he  ordered  prince  Murat  with  his  dragoons,  . 
to  advance  from  Lenz  against  Ens,  on  the. 
river  of  that  name,  whilst  marshal  Davoust,  , 
with  his  corps  of  the  army,  marched  to 
Steyer  also  on  that  river  :  and  be  at  the 
same  time  detached  general  ftfarmont  with  : 
his  corps,  on  the  right  towards  Leoben,  99, . 
if  to  turn  the  enemy's  positions* . 

Accordingly   next    morping,    the.  4th,.. 
MLurat  set  out  from  Lanz,  on  his  march, 
for  Ens  :  the  Austrians  had  left,  at  Ebers*. 
berg  300  or  400  men,  to  retard  the  passage; 
of  the  Traun  ;  but  general  .Mfaller's  dra-*.- 
goons,  (of  theadvanced^uard,)  threw  them- . 
selves  mto  boats,,  and,  under  protection, 
of  the  artiUer]^^  attacked  the  town  with 
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.  iinpefuosity.  forcing  the  Auatrians  to  re- 
treat ;  after  whidi  general  Walter  passed 
the  bridg;e  of  Traun,  and  advanced  towards 
Ens.  General  Milhaud's  brigade  also  was 
oppose)!  at  the  village  of  A«ten,^ where  it 
defeated  the  Austrian  and  Russian  rear- 
guard, and  pursued  it  to  the  Ens.  While 
these  operations  were  taking  place  on 
ihe  left,  Davoust  on  the  right  had  enter* 
ed  Steyer,  and  made  some  prisoners ;  and 
the  Austro-Russian  army  seeing  the  ene- 
i^y  thus  boldly  advance  in  fronts  and  ap- 
prehending that  the  troops  under  Mar- 
mont  were  marching  to  attack  them  in 
^he  rear,  quitted  the  right  bank  of  the  Ens, 
and  slowly  retreated. 

The  French  army  having^  thus  succeeded 

in  driving  the  Aiistrians  and  Russians  from 

tlie  important  position  orthe  Ens,  hastened 

to  cross  -that  river,  and    to  press  forward 

for  the' capital  of  their  adversary  :  and  iet- 

sters  intercepted   by  the  French  advanced 

posts,  on  couriers  travelling  from  Vienna, 

i^betrayed  the  consternation  and  confusion 

which   reigned   in  that  town  on  the  ap- 

<prQach    of    the  French  army,   and  gave 

Teason  to  be  assured  that  no  very  formidable 

resistance  could  be  made'  to  the  entrance 

^  of  the  French. 

Prince  Murat  therefore  after  taking  Ens, 
advanced  on  the  following  morning,  the 
5th,  before  the  army  in  pursuit  of  the  re« 
treating  •  enemy :  the  Russian  army  had 
taken  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Amstet- 
ten,  with  a  view  of  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  French.  Murat  immediately  attack- 
ed it  with  general  Oudinot's  grenadiers: 
the  battle  was  obstinate  and  broody ;  the 
Russians  frequently  repulsing  the  desperate 
charees  of  the  French  cavalry,  and  resisting 
the  mriou^  attacks  of  their  grenadiers;  but 
at  length  after  fighting  severely  for  several 
hours,  they  were  forced  to  ret^at  from  the 
field,  leaving  behind  theni  about  400 
^  dead,  and  1200  prisoners.  The  French 
also  suffered  considerably  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  sharp  action,  iu  which 
general  Oudinot's  aid-de-camp,  L^range^ 
was  wounded.  The  Russians  who  amr 
thin  defeat  at  Amstetten,  bad  hastened  their 
retreat)  cut  down  the  bridges  over  the  Ips, 
and  retired  towards  St  Polten,  on  thejdi- 


rect  road  to  Vienna,  and  only  about  tairty 
miles  distant  from  (hat  capital:  in  this 
strong  position  it  was  expected  they  would 
make  a  stand,  and  measured  were  accord- 
ingly concerted  by  the  French  for  dislodge 
ing  them  from  it 

Buonaparte,  whose  head-quarteoi  had 
been  advanced  on  the  5th  to  Lena,  received 
on  tke  7th  at  night,  a  message  from  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  demanding,  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  his  allies,  an  armistice 
for  a  few  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  open* 
ing  negotiations  for  a  general  peace :  count 
Qiulay  was  the  bearer  of  the  Austrian  mes- 
sage. The  French  emperor  held  a  long 
conference  with  the  count,  and  returned 
for  a.nswer  that  he  had  no  objectioa  to 
agree  to  the  armistice  desired,  provided  the 
Austrian  monarch  would  also  agree  to  the 
return  home  of  Ihe  allied  troops ;  the  di&* 
banding  of  the  Hungarian  levy ;  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  duchy  of  Venice  and  the 
Tyrol^  to  the  French  armies.  With  this 
reply  count  de  Giulay  returned  to  his  court, 
and  Buonaparte  and  his  army  continued 
to  execute  with  rapidity  the  plans  they  had 
concerted  for  pressing  forward  to  the  Aus* 
trian  capital.  Murat,  the  day  after  defeat- 
ing the  Russians  at  Amstetten,  repaired 
the  bridges  of  the  Ips,  and  passing  over 
with  his  cavalry,  pushed. forward  his  ad« 
vanced  posts  towards  Molk,:  the  n«xt  day 
(the  7th)  the  general  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  the  abbey  of  Molk,  and  adHaooed  his 
out^posts  ad  far  as  SH\  Polten,  This  day 
also  general  Mortier,  vrho  with  a  part  of 
the  troops  under  his  command  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube/  had"  kept  pace  with 
Buonaparte's  advance  on  the  right^  ma- 
nceuvred  iii  such  a  manner,  as  greatly  to 
assist  the  operations  of  Murat,  and  the 
other  corps  of  the  centre  of  the  army ;  and 
Davoust  with  his  division  marched  from 
Steyer  on  the  right,  to  take  the  road  by 
Naydhoifen,  Marienzel,  and  Lilienfeld, 
with  the  view  of  uncovering  the  left  of  t(ia 
enemy's  sffmy  stationed  at  St.  Polten ;  while 
Buonaparte  with  his  advanced-guard  jmder 
prince  Murat  and  his  centre,  consisting  of 
the  corps  of  marshaPa  Lasnes  and  Soult, 
together  with  his  own  iipperial  guards^  ad- 
vanced to  attack  f  t  in  firont 


On  the  neirt  da^  {the  8th,)  Davoost's 
ftdranced-g^ard,  still  BOQie  leagues  from 
M arienzel.  met  the  corps  of  the  Aui^trian 
eenenJ  Meerfeldt,  who  was  marching  for 
Neufetadt  to  cover  Vienna  on  that  side. 
The  general  of  brigade  Hendelet,  command- 
ing the  French  advanced  guard,  immedi^ 
ately  attacked  the  Austrians  with  great 
impetuosity.  An  obstinate  and  bloody  ac- 
tion ensued,  which  tasted  for  some  hours, 
and  In  which  great  bravery  was  exhibited 
on  both  sides.  The  French  however  suc- 
ceeded in  Touting  their  opponents,  takhig 
three  standards,  10  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
3000  prisoners.  This  victorious  corps  of  the 
French  army,  after  closely  pursuing  for 
3evel^al  leagues,  the  remainder  of  Meer- 
feldt's  division,  which  at  length  scattered 
and  fled  towards  Hungary,  commenced  its 
march  on  ihe  9th,  by  a  great  carriage  road 
directly  for  Vienna,  leaving  the  corps  of 
Bernadotte  and  Marroont  (the  latter  of 
whom  entered  Leoben  this  day)  still  to 
manoeuvre  on  the  right,  and  to  watch  the 
rear  of  the  archduke's  army,  now  bard 
pressed  by  Massena  in  front,  and  retreat* 
mg  out  of  Italy  by  Carmola  towards  Hun- 
gary. 

These  well  combined  movements  had 
the  desired  effect:  the  Russians  seeing 
Buonaparte  prepared  to  attack  them  in 
fronts  apprehending  their  left  might  be  turn- 
ed by  Bernadotte,  Marmont,  and  pavodst, 
whom  they  supposed  to  have  been  detach*^ 
ed  to  the  right  of  the  French  army  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  also  dreading  that  their 
communication  with  Moravia  would  be 
cut  off  by  the  French  corps  under  Mortier, 
who  frequently  mancBUvred  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  with  the  view  of  ip« 
spiring  this  fear,  immediately  resolved  to 
repass  that  river,  which  they  hastily  eflected 
on  the  9th  at  Krems,  burning  down  thii 
bridge  behind  them. 

All  the  strong  posts  where  a  defence 
mi^ht  be  made,  being  now  resigned  by 
the  combined  army,  and  Vienna  itself  being 
abandoned,  Buonaparte  made  immediate 
preparations  for  possessing  himself  of  that 
unportant  capital.  Davouat  was  hastening 
to  approach  it  from  the  right,  and  Murat,. 
wlio  iook  post  at  i9t.  Polten,  on  its  evacu- 


ation by  the  Russians,  detached  the  brigade 
general  of  dragoons,  Sebastian|^  to  proceed 
towards  it  by  the  <iirect  road.  Buona- 
parte this  day,  the  9lh ,  advanced  his  head* 
quarters  from  the  Ips  to  the  fine  abbey  of 
Molk.  Here  he  was  waited  on  by  a  depu- 
tation of  ^he  magistracy  of  Vienna,  who 
came  to  supplicate  the  conqueror  '*  to  tni»t 
their  city  with  kindness,  as  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  were  not  the  cause  of  the  war/ 
The  French  emperor,  who  immediately  ad- 
mitted theiti  to  an  audience,  replied, ''  That 
the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  (must  take  care 
not  to  open  their  gates  to  the  AuatriaBa 
and  Russians,  but  only  to  the  French." 

AH  the  intercepted  accounts  from  Vi- 
enna represented  that  metropolis  as  in  th« 
utmost  consternation  at  the  dispersion  of 
the  combined  army,  and  the  consequent 
approach  of  the  French.  The  emperor 
of  Austria,  who  on  the  2dth  of  October, 
received  at  Wets,  the  first  intelligence  .of 
the  destruction  of  his  army  at  Ulm,  and 
since  that  fatal  period  was  unable,  notwithr- 
standing  all  his  exertions,  to  recover  that^ 
dreadful  blow,  prepared,  now  that  the  ene- 
my was  at  the  gates,  to  remove  wjth  his 
court  to  Brunn  in  Moravia,  where  he  ex«' 
pected  to  be  visited  by  the  Russian  en^ror- 
Alexander,  on  his  return  from  ^rlin. 
Accordingly  on  the  7th,  the  day  on' which 
he  demanded  the  armistice  from  Buona* 
parte,  Francis  H.  emperor  of  Austria  and 
Germany,  and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe* 
mia,  &c.  &c.  was  compelled  to  quit  his 
capital,  and  with  his  family  to  fly  into  one 
ofnis  provinces  for  refuge  from  the  con<» 
queror.  As  he  stepped  into  his  carriage, 
he  could  not  help  casting  his  eyes  towards 
bis  palace,  and  exclaiming,  **  O  God  !  O 
God !"  a  dreadful  reverse  for  the  contem* 
plation  of  the  rulers  of  empires  I  B^des 
the  emperor,  all  the  nobility,  and  Ihose 
most  concerned  in  having  advised  the  war, 
quitted  Vienna,  to  retire  into  Hun^y ; 
and  90  great  was  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
flying  into  that  province,  as  to  cover  th# 
road  to  Presburg. 

The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  how- 
ever were  forced  to  await  calmly  in  their 
homes  the  capture  of  their  city,  and  trust 
to  the  generosity  of  the  conqueror.    The 
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war  had  been  anrdertaken  contrary  to  their 
'dished,    because    they    apprehended    its 
omfortunate  consequences  ;  and  now  that;, 
vthe,  results   had   actually  happened,  they 
'were  not  greatly  astonished.     The  con« 
duct  also  of  the'Russian  privates  was  such 
^asnot  to  increase  their  regret  at  the  dis- 
astrous events  of  the  war  ;  and  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  the  bank 
•paper  money,  which  fell  thirty  per  cent, 
and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  provisions 
at  Vienna,   still   further  helped  to  lessen 
their  disappointment  at  its  failure.     With- 
^oat  intending,   therefore,  to  offer  "any  re- 
;«istance  to  the  invader,  a  national  guard 
was  appointed  to  protect  private  property, 
•afid  every  other  measure  was  taken  to  pre- 
-serve  the  peace  of  the  city. 
'     On   the    10th,   the    advanced-guard    of 
'the  French  army  marched  forward,  and 
^next  day  arrived  before  Vienna.     Prince 
Murat  took  up  his  abode  in  the  country 
tpalace    of    prince  Lichtenstein^    and   the 
troops  were  quartered  in  the  places  around, 
"which   had    been    previously  provisioned 
for  their  reception,  from  the  capital.     Next 
•day  the  remainder  of  the  French  army  ar- 
'Fived,  and  were  lodged  in   the  suburbs, 
^here  they  conducted  themselves  peace- 
ably ;   and  the  French  emperor  fixed  his 
'^lead-quarters  at  Bukei*sdorff,  a  post  sta- 
tion about  two  miles  distant  from  Vienna. 
*A11  the   Austrian   troops    had   already 
ffvacuated  their  capital,  and  the  national 
^ard,  which  was  well  organised,  did  the 
duty.     On  the  13th,'  the  French   entered 
the  town.      Their   advanced-guard  under 
Murat,  marched  through  it  in  the  morning 
without  halting,  and  observing  the  greatest 
order,   and  passed   the    Danube    by    the 
bridge  of  Vienna,  taking  the  road  for  Mo« 
ravia.     The  Austrian  engineers  had  pre- 
pared to  burn  the  bridge,  but  had  beea 
directed  from  their  purpose  by  the  French^ 
'who  made  them  believe  that  a  cessatioa 
of  hostilities    was    about  to  take  place. 
Next  day,  the  14ib,  at  nine  in  the  mornings 
*    'the  division  of  marshal  Soult  passed  through 
Vienna,  following  the  direction  of  the  ad* 
"vanced-guard.       Marshal     Davoust    soon  . 
after  arrived  with  his  corps,  a  part  of  which 
be  detached  4owii  the   Danube  toward* 


Presburg  in  Hungary.  On  tbis  day  also. 
at  two  o'clock,  Buonaparte  made  his  entry . 
into  Vienna :  he  passed  a  .great  part  of 
that  night  in  visiting  the  advanced  posts 
upon  the  left  bank  oif  the  Danube,  as  well 
as  the  positions,  and  in  satisfying  himself 
that  the  duty  was  properly  done.  At  day^ 
break  next  morning,  he  returned  to  the 
palace  of  Schoenbruun,  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  residence. 

This  orderly  conduct  'of  the  French 
troops  prevented  any-  great  shock  being 
given  to  the  city. ;  and,  notwithstanding 
its  capture  by  the  enemy,  trade  continued 
to  be  carried  on  nearly  as  usual.  The 
French  found  in' Vienna  an  immense  quan* 
tity  of  military  stores,  which  the  Austrians 
had  not  been  able  to  remove :  there  was 
left  behind,  ammunition  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  campaigns,  b&^ides  a  vast  number 
of  pieces  both  of  light  and  heavy  artillery  ; 
and  this  loss  was  the  more  severe  to  the 
house'of  Austria,  as  it  had  no  other  foundryi 
for  casting  cannon,  nor  any  other  arsenal 
than  that  at  Vienna.  Several  thousand 
muskets  were  also  found  m  the  arsenal, 
15,000  of  which  Buonaparte  made  a  present 
to  thie  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  he  at  the 
same  time  ordered  all  the  artillery  to  be 
restored  to  him,  which  Austria  had  taken 
in  the  Bavarian  states  on  former  occasions. 
Buonaparte  made  large  requisitions  for  his 
army.  He  had  not  yet  received  any  of  the 
authorities  of  Vienna,  but  only  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  different  corporate  bodies, 
who,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  went  to 
meet  him  at  Sigartskirschew.  The  French 
emperor  received  the  deputation  with 
much  kindness,  and  told  them  that  they 
might  assure  the  people  of  Vienna  of  his 
protection. 

On  the  next  day,  the  15th,  Buonaparte, 
having  appointed  the  general  of  division^ 
Clarke,  governor-general  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  left  Vienna*  to  rejoin  his^ 
army  now  advancing  into  Moravia  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  Russians.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Russian  army 
under  general  Kutusof  repassed  the  Danube 
on  the  9th,  at  Krems.  On  the  lOth,  in 
the  afternoon,  with  about  GOOD  men,  ap- 
proached the  Russiaa  advanced  posts  ia 


the  vicinity  of  Dierastein,  and  drove  them 
back  along  the  Danube,  from  Weisskirchen 
to  Stein.  The  Ru«8ian  general  therefore 
prepared  to  attack  t)ie  JPrench  next  morn- 
ing  in  three  columns,  preserving  that  dis- 
position  as  much  as  possible  in  a  country 
covered  with  vineyards.  A  more  obstinate 
battle  has  b^en  seldom  fbught,  or  a  more 
brilliant  defence  sustained  by  a  few  thou« 
sand  men  against  a  large  army.  The 
action  commenced  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  continaed  with'  unabated  fury  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  French  having  re- 
pulsed the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  obtained  possession  of  the 
village  of  Loiben,  imagined  that  they  had 
terminated  the  labors  bf  the  day  ;  but  they 
were  soon  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  in  two  columns,  by  difficult  passes, 
with  thd  purpose  of  out-flanking  them,  an 
object  whicn  they  accomplished.  Mor- . 
tier  endeavored^  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  Austrian  lines  :  the  action  commenced 
with  redoubled  fury  ;  the  carnage  was 
horrible  ;  but  the  French  general,  with  a 
few  of  his  followers,  succeeded  in  opening  a 
passage  and  effecting  a  retreat.  The  Rus« 
sians  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  and 
the  French  lost  about  2000  pYisoners, 
besides  a  considterable  number  killed  and 
disabled.  The  day  after  the  battle  of 
Diernstein,  general  Kntusof  quitted  the 
Danube  and,  continued  his  retreat  in  [the 
direction  of  Brunn,.  the  present  residence 
of  the  Austrian  court,  and  the  rout  by 
which  he  might  await  his  junction  with  the 
second  Russian  army  now  advancing  under 
general  Buxhovden. 

The  French  army  having  passed  through 
Vienna  on  the  13th  and  14th,  crossing  the 
Danube  at  that  town,  advanced  into  Mo- 
ravia.  -While  it  proceeded  to  outflank 
the  Russians  on  the  right,  Bernadotte,  who 
had  quitted  Saltzburg  on  the  6th,  and  ap- 
proach^ the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  marched 
back  for  the  Danube  near  Vienna,  and,, 
crossing  that  river,  advanced  to  co-operate 
with  Buonaparte. 

Oa  the  15th  of  November,  Murat  and 
L^Ms  caoM  Yip  with  the  Russian  army 
at  Holbreinn,  (spelt  also  Holbronn  and 
Ho^bninii.)    The  FvemAk  cavalry  charged 


the  enemy,  who  abandoned  their  ground, 
leaving  behind  som^  of  their  baggage. 
The  Russian  general  finding  himself  hard 
pressed,  and  desirous  to  gain  a  little  time, 
had  recourse  to  a' stratagem  of  which  the 
example  had  been  set  by  the  French  in 
passing  the  bridge  at  Vienna.  A  flag 
of  truce  presented  himself  at  the  French 
advanced-posts,  and  Winzingerode^  aid-de- 
camp to  the  emperor,  demanded  leave  for 
the  Russian  army  to  capitulate,  and  separate 
from  the  Austrians.  This  offer  appeared 
too  speoious  not  to  demand  attention ; 
and  Murat  himself,  the  author  of  this  spe« 
cies  of  deception,  communicated  the  infor* 
mation  to  Buonaparte.  It  soon  became 
suspected,  and  Buonaparte  refused  to  agree 
to  the  proposed  terms,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Russian  was  not  authorised  to  treat ; 
but  he  declared  that  if  the  emperor  Would 
ratify  the  convention,  he  would  likewise  ^ 
do  it.  The  French  army  immediately  ad-* 
vanced.  The  Russians,  who,  during  'this 
parley,  had  made  some  progress  in  their 
retreat,  were  attacked  the  next  day  near 
Guntersdorf.  The  Russians  behaved  with 
great  bravery,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  at 
the  point  of ^he  bayonet.  ,  Marshal  Lasnes 
attacked  them  in  front,  general  Dupas, 
with  a  brigade  of  grenadiers  turned  their 
left,  while  marshal  Soult  was  on  their  rights 
so  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  way. 

At  the  time  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
Russian  armies  near  Wischau,  they  had 
only  opposed  to  them  the  corps  of  prince 
Murat,  part  of  which  formed  the  advanced* 
guard,  ttiose  of  marshala  Soult  andLasnes^ 
the  imperial  guards  under  marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  and  a  corps  of  grenadiers  drawn 
from  these    different   troops,    forming    a 
reserve    of   15,000    men,    under    general 
Duroc.     This   army,  when  near  Brunn^ 
was  composed  of  eight  divisions,  each  of 
which  was  about  70(K)  strong.    The  Rus« 
sian  army  was  so  much  fatigued  with  the 
continual   marches  it  had   been  makings 
whether  to  fall  back  on  the  support,,  or  tb^^ 
support  to  get  forward  in  time»  that  it  w 
decided  at  Wischan  to  take  up  the  posi^ 
of  Olmutz,  to  give  some  days'  rest  tr 
troops. 

Opiiiioiis  #ere  at  that  tioe  ovicb  '^ 


The  Russtan  advanced-posts  had  no  s 
of  information  a8  to  the  position  and  fo 
of  the  eiiemy;  at  one  time,   even  pr 
Bagratic^n  was  ignorant  of  the  situatior 
ciipied   by   the   French  advanced   g' 
The  Austrians   also   notwithstandinf 
facility  they  onght  to  have  possesr 
procuring  intelligence  in  the  countr 
only  very  vague  data  to  act  upon. 

By  this  information,  however,  it 
ed,  that  the  French  forces  were  ( 
only  in  small   numbers  near   Bri 
some  generals  of  the  combined  9 
their  opinion  at  Wiscbau  for  iv 
resuming  the  offensive.     It  is  pr 
momeni  might  have  been  mor 
than   that    which   was  aflerwr 
The  strength  of  the  coalesced 
from  the  19th  of  November, 
that  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
ed  that  ^he  junction  of  the 
armies   had   been  effected, 
could  not  expect  an  oflfen< 
•ueh  as  a  manceuvre  on  eiti 
would  have  been.    The  ar 
near  bim   to  admit  of  hir 
ibrcements  from  Brunn. 
veraity  of  opinion,  perh 
movement  of  Olmutz  r 
thoae  in  command  di(^ 
decision,  which  can  on^ 
military  eye. 

The  Austrian  genera 
pent  mto  Galicia,  for  iY 
ing  the  army  of  Bu 
hereditary  states.     I 
putation,  who  did  n 
who  had  inspired  f 
fidence.    As  soon  \ 
united,  he  -filled 
master-general, 
previousfy   select 
this  important  t 
man  of  superior 
for  the  profou- 
that  tranquil  - 
and  deliberati 
shewn  himself 
the  confident 
bis  life  there 
the  hopes  c 
ther  soldiei 


fittgration  With  his  advanced  guard,  was 
mt  Prosnitz.  General  Keinmaer,  with  his 
upon  the  left,  at  Kralitz,  pushed  on  detach* 
inents  upon  Krenowitz.  The  outposts 
were  at  Fredlitz.  An  Austrian  partisan 
was  sent  alon^  the  March,  on  Tobitschau, 
.Kogetein,  and  Krenisir,  to  observe  that 
country.  The  French  army  had  also  sent 
a  partisan  from  Gk>eding  on  Hradisch,  and 
Kremsir ;  but  the  latter  Was  repulsed  and 
tlie  Austrian  detachments  remained  masters 
of  the  March.  It  will  not  escape  tlie  ob« 
servation  of  the  reader  that  this  operation 
g3.ve  the  allies  the  means  of  manoeuvring 
by  their  left,  while  their  right  (which  would 
then  have  rested  on  the  March)  was  se- 
cured, and  would  have  masked  the  move- 
ment so  as  to  give  them,  at  least  two  days' 
march  in  advance.  The  good  understand- 
ing at  that  time  subsisting  with  Prussia, 
appears  to  have  been^sudh,  as  to.  have 
made  it  expedient  for  the  allied  army,  to 
think  of  establishing  a  communication  with 
the  archduke  Charles.  But  in  determining 
on  offensive  movements,  nothing  appears 
to  have  been  thought  of,  but  going  straight 
forward; 

M.  dd  Kutusof  had  also  sent  some  Aus- 
trian partisans,  on  his  right  flank,  who 
marched  upon  Tribau  and  Zwittau, 
whither  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  who  was 
at  Czaslau,  had  sent  some  parties  of  light 
troops,  to  keep  up  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion. 

Prince  Murat  arrived  on  the  18th  of 
.  November,  at  Brunn.  His  advanced  guard 
under  general  Sebastiani,  pushed  forward 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Bausnitz,  and  af- 
terwards entered  Wischau,  after  prince 
Bagration  had  evacuated  it.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  established  himself,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  at  Brunn,  and  placed  his 
army  in  concentrated  cantonments,  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  corps  of  guards,  the  grenadiers  of 
the  reserve,  and  the  troops  under  marshal 
Lasnes,  in  Brunn  and  its  vicinity/  The 
cavalry  under  prince  Murat,  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  great  road,  between  Briina 
and  Posorsitz.  Marshal  Soult  at  Auster- 
litz :  and  the  three  divisions  of  which  his 
army  was  composed,  were  divided  ^between 


that  place.  Butzchowitz,  Neuwieslitz, 
Stanitz,  and  the  road  to.  Hungary.  At 
6aja,  was  a  strong  detachment,  which  kopt 
open  the  communication  with  that  which 
observed  the  rivev  March  in  order  to  secur^ 
the  right .  of  the  army. 

The  25th  of  November  the  grand-duke 
Constantine  arrived  at  Olmutz,  with  the 
corps  of  guards,  of  which  he  had  the  com* 
mand^  After  a  long  and  forced  march 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  this  fine  body  ot 
men  was  in  the  best  order. 

This  corps  was  composed  ef  10  bat- 
talions, and  18  squadrons,  the  whole 
amounting  to  10,000  men  ;  of  whom,  how- 
ever  there  were  only  8,5(90  under  arms. 
At  this  moment  the  army  under  M.  de  Ku- 
tusof may  be  computed  ta  have  amounted  . 
in  all  to  above  80,006  men,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter  in  detail. 

A  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  was  still 
expected  under  general  Essen  ;.vfhich  ac- 
cordingly .arrived  n^r  Olmutz,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  allied  army  commenced  its 
offensive  operations.  The  corps  of  Essen 
was  at  Kremsir,  the  day  of  the  battle  ot 
Austerlitz,  and  was  of  no  kind  of  use. 
The  army  under  M.  de  Kutusof  was  cer- 
tainly stronger  than  the  one  opposed  to  it ; 
but  while  the  latter  was  a>ncentrated 
towards  a  single  point,  and  formed  mto 
masses,  the  former  diffused  its  force  as  it 
advanced.  It  is  not  in  numbers  that  the 
only,  and  indeed  the  principal  strength  of 
an  army  consists ;  but  there  ar^  emei^n- 
cies  and  occasions,  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  profit  by  that  advantage ;  and 
the  present  was  an  instance  of  the  kind. 
The  allied  army  was  under  the  necessity 
of  advancing,  for  the  reasons  hereafter  to  be 
detailed.  Had  it  commenced  its  move- 
ment from  the  day  on  which  the  grand  duke 
Constantine  arrived  with  his  reinforcements 
forming  the  reserve  of  the  centre ;  if  at  this 
epoch,  it  had  manoeuvred  with  rapidity  and 
calculation  ;  if  the  reserve  under  the  grand 
duke  had  been  augmented  by  the  corps  under 
general  Essen  ;  if  less  importance  had 
been  attached  to  the  resting  an  army, 
which,  aiter^ome  days'  inikctivity  could 
no  longer  be  fttigued,  there  might  perhaps 
bave  been  found  meaits,  without  risking  a 


battle,  to  oblige  the  French  army  to 
abandon  their  positions,  by  turning  one 
of  its  flunks ;  which,  by  threatening 
its  commnnications,  would  have  induced 
it  to  move  upon  Yienna^or  Bohemia.  The 
former  step  would  have  been  attended  with 
danprer.  The  corps  of  Bernadotte,  which 
came  from  Iglaii  to  reinforce  the  army  in 
fVont  of  Brunn,  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Austerjitz,  would  not  then  have 
had  time  "to  make  this  movement,  which 
was  followed  by  such  fatal  couseq nonces 
to  the  allies.  It  was  only  by  means  such 
as  these,  had  the  allies^ acted  with  prudenc;e 
and  vigor,  that  they  could  have  hoped  to 
make  the  French  fall  into  their  combina- 
tions ;  combinations  which  should  have 
been  calmly  conceived  and  vigorously 
axecuted.  But  the  qiiarter-master-general, 
it  has  before  been  mentioned,  though*  an 
officer  of  great  personal  courage,  had  not 
that  confidence  in  himself  which  could 
enable  him  to  give  advice  at  the  head- 
quarters, where  the  greatest  degree  of 
wisdom  was  requisite.  Without  regarding 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way,  this 
officer  too  easily  abandoned  his  own 
opinions  to,  adopt  those  of  bis  coa(}jutors. 
The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which 
the  unfortunate  events  of  this  disastrous 
war  succeeded  each  other  ;  the  excessive 
imprudence  of  Mack,  which  was  only  to 
be  surpassed  by  his  disgrace,  and  in  which 
originated  that  succession  of  guilty  errors 
which  astonished  Europe  and  calumniated 
a  brave  army ;  the  folly  of  never  anticipating 
a  check,  and  of  not  establishing  magazines 
in  the  rear,  as  a  consequence  of  that  pre- 
sumption, were  the  immediate  causes  that 
the  army,  while- in  the  position  of  Olmutz, 
was  almost  destitiite  of  provisions.  It  had 
only  been  there  one  day  before  it  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  forced  requi- 
sitions, a  violent  expedient^  which,  by  the 
disorderly  manner  in  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted, had  much  influence  on  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  into  which  a  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness began  to  insinuate  itself  from  that: 
day  forward.  In  the  then  state  of  politics; 
the  gaining  time  was  at  that  moment  nearly 
of  equal  importance  with  gaining  a  battle  ; 
and  the  instant  it  was  decided,  not  to  mar 


nceuvre,  it   became  of   the    bluest    im- 
portance to  be  enabled  to   subsist  in  the 
position  of  Olmutz,    for  the'  purpose  of 
maintaining    it.       There    still    reoiain^ 
countries  from  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  draw  provisions,  but  they  were 
at  a  distance,  and  the  convoys  were  obliged 
to  make  a  long  circuit    To  this  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  a  speedy  remedy.     The 
officers  of  the  commissariat  received  orders, 
incessantly  repeated,  but  never  sufficiently 
urgent,  to  establish  convoys  of  prorisibns 
with  all  possible  despatch,  upon  the  dif- 
ferent  roads  ;  but  some  of  this  department 
wanted  both  activity  and  inclination  ;  their 
systematic  conception   of  military  aflairs 
not  allowing  them  to  feel  the  extent  of  the 
emergency,  while  others  experienced  great 
embarrassment,    from    the    detention,  by 
the  Russians,  of  a  great  part  of  the  horses 
belonging  to  the   country,    employed    ia 
the  transport  of  provisions,  and  were,  ia 
consequence,  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of 
conveyance.     The  bread   was  pluadeied 
on    the  road,   both   by  the  detachments 
appointed  for  its  escort,  and  by  a  number 
of  marauders  who  followed  the  army.     The 
strict    subordination    that  ought  to  have 
existed,  was  not    vigorously  maintained, 
undier  the  pretext  that  the  army  wasstarying. 
Relaxation  of  discipline  is    always    suc- 
ceeded by  excesses  ;  and  the  licentious- 
ness attendant  upon  it  gives  full  latitude 
to  the  disaffected,  and  to  all  those  who 
have  not  courage  to  sustain  the  numerous 
privations  of    modern    warfare.      It    was 
thought  impossible  to  subsist  the  army  in 
the  position  in  front  of  Olmutz,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  abandon  it  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  enemy. 

We  have  already  seen  the  uncertainty 
in  which  M.  de  Kutusof  found  hioiself,  as 
to  the  movements  and  force  of  the  enemy, 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  decided  to 
resume  the  offensive.  The  accounts  de- 
rived from  the  people  of  the  country  ^ere 
contradictory,  and  the  out-posts  gave  no 
information  whatever.  The  first  dispo- 
sition made  forthe  ativance,  was  not  founded 
upon  an  exact  knowledge  both  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  enemy  and  the  numbers  to  be 
contended  with,  but  was  solely  adapted 


aiiu    TYiscnau.       xuis  uRipusiiiuii  vrao  givcii 

to  the  generals,  the  24th  of  November 
The  25tb  was  the  day  on  which  it  was 
fix^d  to  march,  bat  it  was  necessary  to 
take  two  day's  provisioils,  and  these  pro* 
▼isions  could  not  arrive  till  the  day  after; 
When  that  day  came,  Kome  of  the  generals 
liad  not  sufficiently  studied  their  dispo* 
sitipns,  ai^d  thus  anothet  day  was  lost. 
The  enemy  profited  by  this  time.  The 
evening  before  the  battle,  as  has  been  al^ 
ready  mentioned,  marshal  B^rnadotte,  as 
,  well  as  part  of  the  corps  of  marshal  Da- 
voust,  reinforced  the  emperor  Napoleon. 
It  was  necessary  to*  recal  the  attention  to 
these  facts  on  which  I  shall  yet  have  oc» 
casiion  still  further  to  remark. 

The  27th  of  November,  at  eight  o^clock 
in  the  moniiiig,  the  army,  was  put  in  mo- 
tion hi  five  columns,  to  'approach  nearer 
the  advanced-guard,  under  prince  Bagra-^ 
tion,  who  on  that  day  made  no  movement 
whatever,  in  order  that  the  maneeuvr^ 
might  be  concealed  from  the  enemy.  This 
was  .done  with  a  view  of  concentrating  the 
troopsj  which,  however,  in  the  end,  wer^ 
disused  afresh.  The  five  roads  by  which 
khe  army  advanced,  were  parallel  to  each 
ether.  The  two  right  columns  marched 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  the  right 
of  the  causeway,  and  were  composed  of 
infantry  only.  That  of  the  centre  was  on 
the  great  road  to  Prosnitz  ;  the  fourth  to 
the  left  of  this,  and  very  little  distant  from 
it;  the  fifth,  composed  entireFy  of  cavalry, 
was  in  sight  of  the  fourth.  In  front  of  this 
last,  the  country  was  entirely  open. 

The  fi^rst  eofumn  assembled  at  Nebotin, 
and  marched  upon  Frzebschein,  Blume- 
nau,  and  Kobemizeek,  where  it  formed  in 
twa  lines. 

The  second  eolumn^assembled  atOlschan, 
and  marched  upon  Studnita,  Gzechowitz; 
and  Ottaslowitz,  where  it*ibrmed,  with  its 
right  supported  by  ^he  left  of  the  first 
column. 

The  third  column  assembled  on*  the  high 
road  to  Prosnits^  on  which  it  marched,  and 
formed  in  line  with  the  two  right  cohimtis. 

The  fourth  column  assembled  at  Nedwiisj 
and  marched  upon  Wrahowilz  and  D(h 
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The  fifth  column  assembled  at  Schabeliri; 
and  marched  upon  Kralitz  and^fiiaz^o* 
witz,  where  Tt  formed  in  two  lines. 

This  last  column  D6t  being  covered  by 
the  outposts  on  the  left,  had  an  advanced* 
guard  of  its  own,  commanded  by  general 
Stutterheim,  which  communicated  with  th^ 
detachments  observing  the  river  March.* 

The  army  advanced  with  much  precau* 
tioh,  because  it  was  ignorant^of  the  enemy's 
movements.  It  had  Orders  to  refuse  the 
left,  and  to  allow  the  right,  which  moved 
^long  the  mountains  to  gain  ground,  in^ 
order  to  tiirn  the  ene^nyls  left,  in  case  of 
meeting  with  it.  The  corps  under  the- 
grand  duke  marched  upon  Prosnitz,  (where 
the  two  emperors  and  the  head-quarters 
were  established,)-  and  formed  the  reserve.. 
After  four  hour's  march,  the  army  arrived 
on  it^'diflferent  points  of  formatioa  without 
any  obstacle. 

'  Information  was  received,  that  tlM  enetnjr 
had  made  no  movement  whatever,  and  that 
his  advanced-guard  at  Wischan  had  neither- 
been  reinforced  nor  diminished.  Prepa* 
rations  Twere  in  cotisequence  made  for  it9 
attack  the  next  morning,  and  prince  Bagra* 
tion  received  orders  to  put  it  in-  execution.. 
The  army  was  to  foHow  in  the  same  ordep ' 
as  before^  the  rout  that  shotild  be  opened 
for  it  by  this  generaK  On  the  28th,  at  day- 
break, prince  Bagration  put  his  corps  m 
motion  in  three  columns  ;  that  of  the  centre 
remained  on^  the  causeway ;  the  two  othera 
on  the  right  and  left,  turned  the  town  of 
Wiscbau,  ivk  which  the  enemy  had  a  r^**- 
ment  of  hussars  and  one  of  chasseurs^ 
TwO'Olher  regiments  of  cavalry  weaeposted 
in  reserve  in  rear  of  the  town,  while  general^ 
Sebastian!  was  at  Huluboschaa  with  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  As  soon  as  the  Rus- 
sians, with  the  cavalry  under  general  Kein^ 
maer,  (composed  of  the  hussars  of  Szech-* 
ler  and  Hesse  Homburg,)  oa  tbdr  left,  ap« 
peared  bdbre  Wischau  and  oa  the  heights 
of  Brindiitz,  the  French  cavalry,  with  the 
exceptdoo  of  about  100  men,  precipitately 
abandoned  the  town. 

The  adjutaot^general  Dolgoroeky;  took 
poisessioa  of  the  towa  with  two  kattaliooa 
4  L 
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ipeive4  coiia]rder;|bl6  mnfofs^m^nt^  m  retir- 
ing^ iippn  ^ausnits;,  where  there  ww  a  ^trpng 
reserve,    lo  tl>e  pr§t,  iD^^^UBQe  th/ey  were 

Eiirsiied  l*y  four  gqoadrpiii^,  ^f  BuMan 
U8«ar8  and  t\vo  of  Coj^sadLS.;  but  afler^ 
vrards  all  the  cavalry  nnder  prince  Bag^« 
tiop,  reinforced  by  tb^t  of  tbi?  jEourtb  colqipDj 
under  the  coiqmaQd  of  lieutenant-general 
Easeo,  (under  whose  orders  w^re  placed 
ten  squadrons  of  liulans^  five  of  cuirassiers, 
iiye  of  dragoons,  ^nd  eight  of  Cossacks) 
passed  through  Wischau*  to  support  thq 
littack  of  the  advanced-g^ard*  To  cover 
liis  right  during  this  movement,  prince  Ba-' 
graiion  had,  received  orders  to  send  a  regi- 
ment of  chasseurs,  and  oqe  of  cavalry,  to 
the  Iright  of  Drissitz  by  Bustomirz,  and 
Pietitz,  upon  Habrowan.  This  general 
^prosecuted  his  march  as  far  as  the  beighta 
pf  Rausmtz,  where  he  took  ^p  his  position. 
The  enemy  was  still  master  of  this  little 
town*  aud  began  to  cannonade ;  bat  the 
Rusaian  ^Ullery  which  was  more  nume^ 
irotia,  eoon  ail?nced  the  fire.  In  the  event 
tog  tw0  Hussian  battalions  took  possession 
of  Eausnitz,  in  front  of  which  were  placed 
Ibe  outposts. 

.  M.  de  Kienmaer,  who  with  his  cavalry, 
iiad  supported  the  Russian  advanced-guard 
4>u  the  left,  took  his  direction  u^on  Draso- 
Yvitz,  and  there  established  his  communi- 
cation with  prince  Bagration. 

The  army  on  the  28th,  moved,  as  before, 
in  five  columns,  and  followed  up  Xhe  move^ 
ment  of  the  advancedrguard. 
'  Upon  the  nstovements  of  the  allies^  the 
French  quitted  their  cantonments.  By  a 
signal  made  from  Austerlitz,  marshal  Soult 
t^oWeded  his  corps  there,  which  evacuated 
tlie  villages  it  had  before  occupied, 
.  The  allies  Battered,  themselves  that  the 
French  would  not  risk  the  fate  of  a  battle 
ki  front  of  Brunn,  After  th^  28tK;this 
kope  became  the  prevailing  opimian  at  head** 
4}uarters*  Then  instead  of  hastening  their 
inovements,  they  wished  to  manoeuvre  at 
St  period  when  too  much  bad  beea  risked, 
to  enable  them  to  avoid  a  decisive  action. 
:  We  have  hitherto  seen  M.  de  Kutusof 
md^vancing  }iis  fight,  and  neiusiug  hia  iaft. 


by  the  mountains,  for  which  purpose  he 
had  disposed  the  greater  part  of  his  ia« 
jfantry  on  the  right  wing.  At  Wischau  this 
disposition  was  changed*  He  wished  to  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  right  of  the  enemy.  A 
march  to  the  left  was  undertaken,  whicit 
lost  both  time  and  the  ground  that  might 
have  been  gained  to  the  front  The  29th  of 
November  the  combined  army  moved  from 
Lutsch,  and  the  heights  of  Noska  upon 
those  of  Huluboschau  and  Kutscherau.  It 
was  not  till  the  1st  of  Pecember  that  mar- 
shals Barnadotte  and  Davoust  joined  the 
emperor  Napoleon  ;  and  on  the  29th  M.  de 
Kutusof  might  have  been  at  Austerlitz. 
After  having  passed  VVischau,  the  allied 
army  could  no  longer  manoeuvre  with  im« 
punity.  The  time  it  then  lost  in  making 
movements,  which  did  not  lead  it  directly 
towards  tlie  enemy,  .whilst  it  discovered 
their  intentions  to  the  French  army,  gave 
also  the  means  of  receiving  such  reinforce- 
ments as  were  within  reach.  A  short 
flank  movement  could  not  answer  the  end 
proposed ;  while  one  that  was  longer, 
would  have  afforded  the  enemy  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  attacking  on  the  march. 

While  the  army  was  moving  on  the 
heights  of  Kutcherau,   prince    Bagration 

fu&hed  on  his  advanced^posts  towards 
^osorsit^ :  general  Kieiimaer  marched  upon 
Austerlitz,  which  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
at  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  die  29th ; 
and  general  Stutterheim  arrived  at  Bnts- 
phowitz,  whence  be  kept  up  the  communi* 
cation  by  Slanitz,.  with  a  detachment  trader 
lieutenant-*coIonel  Scheither.  who  had  dri* 
yen  the  enemy's  detachments  from  Gaja. 
The  French  army  concentrated  its  forces, 
the  same  day,  between  Turas  and  Brunn ; 
it  occupied  the  villages  of  Menitz,TeIloitz, 
Sokolnitz,  Kobelnitz,  and  Schlapanitz, 
which  covered  its  front,  and  placed  its  out* 

Eosts  at  Aujest,  on  the  heights  of  Gnclii-* 
owitz,  and  near  Krug.  On  the  30th  of 
November  the  combined  army  in  conse- 
quence of  its  new  plan,  again  marched  to 
ite  left. 

On  the  1st  of  December  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  firing  tlie  whole  of  the  mornifi^, 
along,  the  entire  chain  of  outposts.    The 


•bemyy  f roiti  day^break,  wascoolionaliy  re- 
connoitrings ^long  the  heights  in  front  of 
Pratzen  and  Krag.  He  also  for  the  like 
purpose^  pushed  parties  f)*oin  his  left  He* 
yond  the  high  road.  M«  de  Keinmaer's 
outposts  on  the  left  were  at  Satchan ;  and 
he  had  a  post  near  Menitz*  a  yiltage  whieb 
the  French  abandoned.  Five  battalions  of 
frontier  troopK,  iiifder  mnjor^eoeral  Carne^ 
ville,  being  a  part  of  the  Austrian  infantry^ 
arrived  in  the  evenii^  to  reinforce  M.  de 
Kienmaer. 

The  combined  army,  the  left  of  which  was 
commanded  by  general  Buxhovden^  and 
the  centre  by  the  general-in^chief,  after 
having  dined,  moved  forwards  in  five  cd*« 
lumu8* 

,  At  one  moment  during  the  night,  the 
enemy  evacuated  the  village  of  Teilnitz,  in 
which  ootposts  were  placed  by  a  half 
squadron  of  Austrian  light  cavalry  of  the 
regiment  of  O'Reilly :  but  two  hours  after, 
the  French  returned  in  force,  and  posted  a 
regiment  of  infontry  in  this  village,  from 
the  division  of  Legrand,  forming  a  part  of 
Ihe  right  of  marshal  Soult  Tl^  outposts 
on  the  left  of  the  allies,  sent  continually 
through  the  niglit,  patrotes  to  their  Hght^ 
in  order  to  establish  a  commnaication  witb 
the  Hustian  advanced  postsy  but  could 
never  &II  in  u'ith  thenu 

This  offensive  movement  had  been  made 
by  the  army  in  open  day,  and  in  sight  of 
the  enenyy,  who  from  the  heights  of  Schla^ 
panitz,  and  in  front  of  Kobelnitz^  had  been 
able  to  remark  it  at  bis  ease.  The  position: 
occupied  by  the  allies,  at  the  moment  when 
they  crowned  the  heights  between  the  Au-* 
.fest,  Prat2en,  and  Holubitz,  was  a  strong 
One.  The  enemy,  had  he  l>ee»  Well  observ- 
ed, would  have  found  it  diftcult  to  advance 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  th^e  heights, 
the  defiles  of  Teilnitz,  Sokolnitzr,  and  Scbla- 
panflz,  which  separated  the  two  arune», 
offered  the  means  of  delay;  and  the  very 
elevated  points  of  these  heights  afforded 
atrong  meana  of  defence.  Bere,  a^  iti  the 
position,  in  front  of  Olmutz,  the  army  wa^ 
posted  on  a  curtain,  behind  which  massive 
columns  might  be  posted,  ready  to  act  of^ 
ifensively.    its   left   was   se€u;c«d  ^y  the^ 


lakea  of  Meditz,  and'  Aujest,  while  the 
right  was  refosed.  Bqt  the  taking  adw 
vantage  of  this  position  was  never  thought 
of,  any  more  than  the  possibility  of  beiuf 
attacked  on  these  heights,  or  of  finding  the 
enemy  on  this  side  the  defiJe.  The  French 
emperor  took  ad  vantage  in  a  masterly  man* 
ner  of  the  faults  rhat  were  committed.  He 
ke(xt  bis  troops  concentrated  in  maHrivo- 
columns,  ready  to  act  aecordii^  to-  cir«^ 
cu mstances*.  Marshal  Bemadotte  (who  had 
joinefd  the  empei'or  Napoleon  the  day  on 
which  the  aUies  shevred  themselves  on  tb^ 
heights  of  Pratzen,)  had  been  posted  in  the 
fiast  instance  to  the  )efk  of  the  high  road; 
In  the  n^bt  the  emperor  tauaed  his  corpa 
to  pass  tbi9  road»  and  posted  it  in  rear  of 
the  village  of  Gii^scbicowitz,  which  was  oc- 
cupied in  forde.  This  corps,  composed  ot 
the  cHvisions  of  liivaux  and  Drouet,  formed 
the  centre  of  the  French  army.  Princar 
Mural's  cavalry  was  io  rear  of  mai^shal  Ber- 
nadotte,  and  on  bis  left.  Marshal  Lasnes 
formed  the  left  wing  with  the  division  of 
Snchet  and  Caffarelli ;  this  last  was  con-« 
nected  with  the  left  of  prince  Murat.  Thd 
^ght  of  the  army  commanded  by  mar&Aiaif 
Soult,  was  placed  between  Kob^lnitz  aini 
Sfokolnits;  the  division  of  Legrand  formtti|f 
the  extreme  r%ht,  was  posted  between  So^ 
kolnilz  and  Teilnitz,  and  oectipied  these 
Tillages  with  strong  detachments  of  infontry. 
The  division  of  Vandaanme  wa4  on  the  left^ 
and  the  division  of  St  Helaire  in  th^  centre 
of  marshal  Soult's  corps. 

The  reserve  of  the  army,  composed  of 
the  battalions  of  the  itiiperial  guard,  afid  of 
ten  battalions  of  general  Oudinot's  eorptt. 
tlie  whole  commanded  by  general  Dnrlcro^ 
was  near  Turas.  The  division  of  Friant; 
belonging  to  the  corps  under  marahai  Dan 
roust,  which  had  just>  arrived  from  Ftes- 
^irg,  was  sent  to  the  con^vent  of  Regei»> 
on  the  Schwartza,  to  observe  and  kec^  the 
enemy  in-  check,  shonid  he  approadr  bjl 
the  rout  of  Auspitz.  The  division  oCgenC'^ 
ral  Gudin  (also  arrived  fram>  Preslirarg,) 
with  some  dragoons  belonging?  io  maitsiiai 
Davoust's  corps,  advanced  fioni  Nideol»* 
bourg,  on  the  rii^ht  of  the  Fi^nch  arhiy.tii 
keep  in  check  ti^ corpaoi M^ ds Marveld^ 
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who  baa  pmetraiea  mrongn  nangary  lo 
Liindei^bm^.  This  general  had  Jnrilh  him 
hiH  own  regiment  ^  hulans  and  the  em* 
"peror's  liassars,  mvfch  nfeakened  l^y  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  during  a  difficult 
retreat,  and  six  bftttsdions  of  inmntry,  also 
very  weak  ;  the  whole  aiqounting  to  little 
more  than  4000  men.  A  detachment  of 
O'Reilly's  light  cavalry^  and  some  cossacks^ 
were  settt  to  Gros-Niemchitz  to  observe 
thatpornjt.^ 

:•  The  disposition  for  the  attack  of  the 
French  army  was  delivered  lo  the  general 
officers  of  the  Austro-Rnssian  amy,  soon 
after  midnight,  on  the  mornhig  of  the  2ud 
of  December.  Bfft  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge which  was  possessed  of  the  enemy's 
positional  though  scarcely  out  of  the 
reach  of'musketry^  rendered  the  plan  of 
attack  uncertain  and  indefinite.  They 
supposed  that  the  Fusnch  army  was  weak- 
ened in  its  centre  to  reinforce  its  left. 
The  combined  army  outflanked  the  eno* 
my's    right.      It  was   imagined    that,  by 

gassing  the  defttes  of  Lokolnitz  and 
Lobelnitz,  their  rigbt  might  be  turned, 
and  the  attack  be  afterwards  continued 
between  Scblapanitz  |  and  the  wood  ot 
Turas,  thus  avoiding  the  .defiles  of  Schla* 
panitc  and  Bellowitz,  which  it  was  coo- 
jeetured,  covered  the  front  of  the  enemy's 

rition.  The  French  army  was  then  to 
attacked  by  its  right,  with  great  cele- 
jhity  and  vigor«  The  valley  between  Tell- 
nitz  and  Lokolnitz  was  to  be  passed  with 
rapidity.  The  right  of  the  allies  was  to 
cover  this  movement.  With  this  view 
the  five  columns  already  mentioned  received 
orders  to  advance,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
tite  next  morning  they  put  themselves  in 
notion  from  the  heights  of  Pratzen. 
•  The  movements  of  the  allies  were  per* 
fectly  discernible  to  the  French,  who  could 
not  |>ut  perceive  considerable  intervals 
lietween  their  columns,  in  proportion  as 
ihey  approached  the  valleys  of  Tellnitz, 
Locolnitz,  and  Kobeloitz.  At  the  dawn 
of  day,  Buonaparte  had  eollected  his 
f eoerala  on  a  commanding  eminence :  he 
waited  until  the  sun  had  appeared  above 
<fae  hoffizoa  before  be  issued  his  last  orders. 


1  ney  men  roae  on  at  t;aii  gallop  to  joiir 
their  respective  corps,  while  Buonaparte 
himself  passed  with  great  rapidity  aJong 
the  whole  line  of  his  troops. 

The  action  began  on  the  left  wing  of 
the  allies.  The  corps  of  general  Kien- 
maer,  posted  in  front  of  Aujut,  was 
nearest  the  enemy,  and  destined  to  force 
the  defile  of  Tellnitz,  and  to  carry  thaf 
Tillage  as  soon  as  possible^  in  order  to 
open  a  passage  for  the  first  column,  which 
had  a  great  circuit  to  make  before  it  could 
arrive  at  the  point  which  would  bring  it  ia 
a  line  with  the  second  column* 

After  a  desperate  conflict,  this  column 
obtained  possession  of  the  hill  that  com- 
manded the  village,  from  which  they  dis- 
lodged the  French.  The  latter,  however^ 
being  reinforced,  and  availing  themselves 
of  a  sudden  fog,  rained  possession  of 
the  village  and  the  bill  beyond  it.  As 
soon  as  the  fog  dispersed,  the  allied  troops 
again  moved .  forwards,  and  the  French 
abandoned  the  village.  This  being  ac* 
complished,  the  defile  was  passed  without 
difficulty,  and  the  plain  occupied  between 
Tellnitz  and  Turas.  .  Here  they  waited 
to  form  a  communication  with  the  second 
column  ;  but  ,this,  and  likewise  the  third 
column^  had  met  with  some  opposition 
from  a  part  of  the.  division  of  Legraod, 
which  occupied  Locolnitz,  and,  in  passing 
that  village,  they  were  further  delayed  by 
some  confusion  in  their  movements. 
.  Soult,  with  the  two  divisions  of  St  Hilaire 
and  Vandanme,  traversed  the  villages  of 
Kobelnitz  and  Puntswitz,  to  attack  the 
heights  and  the  village  of  Pratzen,  while 
Buonaparte  put  ia  motion  his  massive 
columns,  (which  he  had  kept  together  for 
the  purpose  of  marching  against  the  centre, 
and  by  that  manceuvre  cutting  ofi*  the  left 
wing,  which  still  continued  to  advance 
Cor  the  purpose  of  turning  the  French  army 
in  a.position  that  it  did  ao<  occupy.  At 
the  same  time  Bernadotte  having  crossed 
the  rivulet  at  the  vill^e  of  Girschicowitz^ 
with  the  division  of  Kibaud  on  his  left, 
and  that  of  Drpuet  on  his  rigjit,  toqk  hia 
direction  on  the  heights  of^  BJazowitz. 
The  cavalry  usider  prinoe  Marat  form^ 


Ill  'several  lines  on  the  left  of  Bernadotte, 
and  marched  between  Girschicowitz  and 
&rag.  Lasnes  having  on  his  right  the 
dirision  of  Caffarelli,  and  on  his  left  that 
of  Sucbet,  niOTed  forward  on  the  left  of 
Murat.  From  that  tirae  the  centre  and 
right  of  the  allies  became  engaged  at  all 
quarters. 

We  shall,  however,  dismiss  the  move- 
ments on  the  right,  as  they  were  only 
secondary,  to  more  important  evolntions, 
to  trace  the  operations  on  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  allies.  The  centre  of  the  com- 
bined array  had  been  very  much  weakened 
by  the  8troi\g  force  which  Iiad  been  sent 
to  such  a  distance  on  their  left,  with  a 
▼iew  of  turning  the  enemy's  right,  while 
the  division  on  the.  right  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  divide  the  Freifch  forces.  Buo- 
naparte, from  the  moment  that  he  dis- 
covered the  plan  of  the  allies,  brought  a 
▼ery  superior  force  to  act  against  their 
centre,  which  was  thus  perfectly  insulated^ 
However,  according  to  the  original  plan, 
they  prepared  to  advauce  about  eight 
o'clock,  the  emperor  Alexander  having 
arrived  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  column, 
commanded  by  general  Kollourath.  The 
action  near  Tellnitz  had  just  begun, 
and  the  left  was  in  motion,  when  the  centre 
was  fprmed  and  broke  into  platoons  on 
the  left.  These  measures  had  hardly  been 
takeq^Jiefore  a  massive  column  of  French 
infantry,  composed  of  the  division  of  Van* 
damme  and  St.  Helaire,  was  discovered 
14  a  bottom  in  front  of  Pratzen; 

Hie  commander*in«chief,  general  Ku- 
tusof,  destined  at  no  very  distant  period, 
to  be  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
felt  the  full  importance  of  the  heights  of 
Pratzen,  against  which  the  enemy  was 
moving.  Attacked,  himself,  unexpectedly, 
in  the  midst  of  offensive  operations,  and 
perceiving  these  heights  were  to  the  Key, 
to  Uie  position*  his  army  had  just  quitted, 
he  gave  orders  for  shewing  the  enemy  a 
front,  and  for  occupying  a  height.  After 
much  skirmishing,  the  Russians  made  an 
attack  ;  but  they  opened  their  fire  at  too 
great  a  distance,  while  the  French  con- 
iinued  to  advance  without  firing  a  shot, 
till  they  i^aine   witliin  100  paces  of  the 


enemy,  when  they  'commenced  a 'dreadful 
fire.  The  conflict  was  long  and  sanguinary, 
and,  after  an  incffectu^  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  the  fourth' column,  abandoned 
by  the  left  wing»  lost  the  heights  of  Prat- 
zen,  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery, 
together  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  ar« 
tillery,  which  was  entangled  in  the  deep 
clay  of  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  first,  second,  and 
third  <^olumns  continued  to  march  upon 
the  points  fixed  in  the  original  plan  of 
attack,  without  adverting  to  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  without  discretion.  The 
French  being  in  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Pratzen  beyond  the'  left  of  the  allies, 
the  Russians  at  Locolhitz,  amounting  to 
6000  men,  were  surrounded  and  takea 
prisoners.  The  relics  of  the  second  column 
retreated  upon  Aujut  in  disorder,  whence^ 
after  many  mistakes  and  misfortunes».they 
"^ere  driven  by  the  division  of  Vandamme^ 
from  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  with  con* 
siderable  loss.  The  centre  and  rear  of  the 
'first  column  fell  back  upon  the  nlaih  hfh 
tween  Tellnitz  and  the  lake.  The  only 
retreat  left  them  was  over  a  narrow  dyke 
between  two  lakes,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Austrian  cavalry  ;  the  Rus- 
sian infantry  marched  all  night  in  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  and  thus  effected  their  escape, 
leaving  behind  them  all  their  artillery^ 
The  loss  sustained  on  both  sides  was  in^ 
meu'se.  fiy  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners^ 
the  allied  army  was  diminished  more  than 
one-fourth  part.  Forty  standards,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  artillery  were  taken ;. 
and  such  was  the  number  of  wounded 
left  upon*  the  field,  that  they  could  not 
all  be  dressed  till  two  days  after  the  battle. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  reader,  that  It  is  principally  to  the 
following  causes  fhat  the  loss  of  this  battle 
is  to  be  attributed.  To  the  want  of  cor- 
rectness in  the  information  possessed  by 
the  allies,  as  to  the  enemy's  army  ;  to  the 
bad  plan  of  attack,  supposing  the  enemy 
to  have  been  entrenched  in  a  position  which 
he  did  not  occupy  ;  to  the  movement  ex- 
ecuted the  day  before  the  attack,  and  m 
sight  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  gain  Uie 
right  flank  of  the  ^French;   to  the^  great 


inienrai  neiwjeen  ine  coiomns,  wneii  iney^ 
quitted  the  heights  <?f  Pratzen ;  and  to 
their  want  of  communication  with  eacli 
other.  To  these  causes  may  be  attributed 
the  first  misfortunes  of  the  Austro-Russiat. 
army.  But,  in  spite  of  these  capital  errors, 
it  would  still  have  been  possible  to  restore 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  in  favor  of  the  allies, 
i(  the  second  and  third  columns  had 
thought  less  of  the  primary  disposition, 
and  attended  more  to  the  enemy,  who,  by 
the  boldness  of  his  manceuvre,  cc^mpletely 
overthrew  the  basis  on  which  the  plan 
of  attack  was  founded  :  or,  if  the  first 
column,  Twhich  possessed  the  means  of 
doing  SQ,;  instead  of  retiring  by  Aujest, 
as  before  mentioned,  had  marched  to  tha 
assistance  of  the  two  former,  and,  together 
with  them,  had  moved  upon  the  hei.&:hts, 
of  which  the  French  had  as  yet  but  a 
precarious  possession.  Their  extreme  i  ight, 
which  made  only  feeble  demonstrations^ 
continued  at  Posorsitz. 

No  computation  has-been  made  in  ihJ6 
work  as  to  the  loss  of  the  two  armies  at 
the  battle  of  iiusterlitz.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one,  though  actually  bearing  a  part 
in  the  action,  to  calculate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  the;  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  each  side. 
,  The  carnage  msaU  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember was  very  great.  The  few  Austrian 
tfoops  there  yet  remained  were  not  collected 
to  one  point ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
conducted  themselves  every  where  with 
constancy  and  animation.  The  sixth  bat- 
taiions  of  the  regiments  of  Wurtemburg, 
and  Reuss-Graitz,  were  the  only  corps  in 
confusion  at  the  time  when  the  fourth 
column  was  defeated.  The  Russians,  at 
the  commeneenient,  fought  with  intre- 
pidity ;  and  the  guards,  and  hulans  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  their  courage. 
Ti^e  French  infantry  manceuvred  with  cool- 
ness, and  precision,  fought  with  valor, 
and  executed  its  bold  movements  with 
admirable  concert.  After  having  made 
aome  effprts  without  effect,  the  Russian 
l>atlalions^  ^began  to  v^aver ;  confusion, 
and  finally  conjplete  defeat,  were  the  c.on- 
aequ^nces.of  Che  imprudent  conduct  of  tlie 
second  and  third  columns. 


1  ne  lourin  coiamn  or  me  aiiies  anan* 
doned  a  part  of  its  artillery.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  columns,  lost  the  wholi^ 
of  theirs,  with  the  exception  of  general 
Keinmaer's  corp^,  which  sawed  its  cannon/ 
The  guns  were  entangled  in  the  sloughs, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  the  Russian 
horses,  %yhich  are  more  calculated  for 
speed  than  for  draft,  could  not  drag  them 
out  of  the  deep  clay  into  which  they  had 
sunk.  The  number  of  the  Russian  prison^ 
ers  may  be  computed  to  15,000  men ; 
while  their  killed  and  wounded,  must 
have  been  very  considerable:  in. addition 
to  these  misfortunes  they  bad  a  great  num- 
ber of  soldiers  missing. 

The  loss  of  the  French*  army  inust,  also, 
necessarily  have^been  very  considerable. 
The  fire  at  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion was  too  wa^rmly  kept  np  not  to  have 
done  great  execution  ;  still,  however,  the 
French  force  was  by  no  means  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  aiiies. 
The  generals  who  were  killed,  wounded,^ 
or  taken  prisoners,  were  of  the  highest 
rank  and  most  splendid  reputation. 

The  Austro-Russian  army  had  ex- 
perienced so  many  difficulties  in  regard 
to  its  subsistence,  on  the  line  of  operations 
it  had  followed  previous  to  these  offensive 
movements,  that  it  was  abandoned  during 
the  retreat,  in  order  to  direct  its  march 
upon  Hungary.  The  allies  quitted  the 
position  of  Hodiegitz  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  and  marched  upon  Czeitch^  where 
they  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  ei 
December.  On  the  same  day  the  column 
under  general  Dochtoroff  arrived  at  Nis- 
kowitz,  on  the  road  to  Hungary,  where  it; 
found  general  Keinmaer,  then  forming^ 
the  rear-guard  of  the  allies.  This  Russtai^ 
column  continued  its  march  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rejoining  the  army  at  Czeitsch^ 
but  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men 
during  the  night,  who  Bad  straggled  and 
lost  themselves  in  the  woods  and  villages* 
The  Austrian  cavalry  which  had  protected, 
the  retreat  of  these  wrecks  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  combined  army,  ami  which 
was  a  part  of  the  corps  under  M.  de 
Keinmaer,  halted^  at  Niskowilz.  Liea-^ 
tenant-general    prince    Bagratioa    waa    ^ 


iMgve  in  "rear  of  this  Anstrian  corps,  oc- 
cupying the  Iieights  of  Urschutz.  Between 
Niskawita  and  Urscbuta  is  a  large  wood, 
**"**V  ,^^^^f  of  which,  the  French  had  it 
jn  their  power  %x^  ~^nci  and  cut  off 
Ihe  tcorps  under  M.  de  Keininac^,  ^.o^nh 
was  thus  too  oinch  pushed  forward.  He 
tberelore  remained  in  this  position  no 
longer  tiian  was  necessary  to  gire  time  to 
(he  stragglers  of  the  army,  and  to  some 
baggage,  to  fad  back  upon  Urschutz,  and 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  enemy^s 
morements.  As  soon  as  the  French  who 
had  entered  Austerlitz,  in  the  morning, 
began  to  advance,  general  Reinmaer  fell 
back  upon  general  Bagration,  and  in  front 
ofSaruschitz  formed  the  support  of  that 
prince's  corps.  A  detachment  of  O'Reiii y 's 
light  cavalry,  and  some  Cossacks^  were 
sent  to  Stanitz,  to  watch  that  road.  The 
corps  under  M.  de  Merveldt  had  received 
orders  to  retire  from  Lunenburg,  in  the 
direction  of  Goeding,  to  observe  the  coun- 
try on  the  left«  and  principally  the  two 
roads  of  Auspitz  and  Nicolsboui^. 
.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  the  French 
array  advanced  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  cavalry,  under  prince  Murat,  which 
had  pushed  forward  detachments  upon 
jRausnitzand  Wischau  (on  the  evening  of 
-the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought)  pursued  that  rout,  and  made  im- 
mense booty :  it  advanced  beyond  Pros- 
nitz,  and  then  sent  out  strong  detachments 
upon  Kremsir. 

Marshal  Lasnes  at  first  took  the  same 
road,  and  then  moved  by  his  right,  to 
gain  the  right  of  the  allies  by  Butschovvitz 
and  Stanitz.  Marshal  Soult  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  the  imperial  guards,  and  the  gre- 
nadiers of  the  reserve,  were  posted  on 
the  rout  towards  Hungary,  as  soon  as 
Ithe  emperor  Napoleon  had  received  in- 
formation of  the  direction  taken .  by  the 
allied  army;  they  ad vanced,  however,  but 
slowly;  probably  with  a  view  to  give 
time  for  the  extreme  right  of  their  army 
to  gain  ground  on  the  left  of  the  allies^ 

Marshal   Davoust    marched    upon  the 
left   6ank   of  the   Austro-Russian  army, 
by    the    rout  of  Nicolshourg,  (in  which  • 
was    the    division    of    Gudin,)    and    by 
that  of  Auspitz,  in  wbicii  was  the   re- 


mainder of  that  corps ;  (liese  two  roads 
unite  within  half  a  league  of  Goeding. 

Prince  Bagration  had,  placed  some  out- 
posts in  the  wood,  of  Urschutz;  The 
French,  about  two  o'clock  \n  the  afternoon, 
be^an  to  reconnoitre  it,  obtained  possession 
of  tbe  vruod,  «tt4.  <»$tablished  themselves  on 
the  skirts  of  it.  A  triHing  affair  ensued* 
which  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  which 
terminated  by  general  Bagration  maintain^ 
ing  his  post,  which,  however  he  evacuated 
that  evening,  retiring  towards  Czeitsch; 
general  Keinmaer  posted  himself  in  his 
front,  upon  the  heights  of  Nasedlowitz, 
pushing  forward  his  oatpo.sts  in  Hie  direc- 
tion of  Urschutz. 

On  the  4th  of  December  the  allied  army 
crossed  the  river  March,  and  arrived  at 
Holiifsch,  much  diminished  in  nunibers, 
and  with  very  few  effective  men,  compared 
with  the  army  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
Hie  emperor  A  lexander  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  castle  of  Holliisch^  while  the  emperor 
of  Germany  remained  at  Czeitsch,  to  be 
ready  for  the  interview  which  was  about 
to  take  place  with  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

On  the  3rd  at  day^break,  prince  John  of 
Lichtenstein,  who  cpmrnanded  the  Austrian 
army,  came  to  the  French  emperor's  head* 
quarters  in  a  barn,  and  obtained  a  long  au* 
dience  of  Buonaparte.  Next  day  the 
French  chief  left  Austerlitz,  and  proceeded 
to  the  advanced  posts  near  Suruchetz, 
where  he  had  fixed  his  night  guard.  Here 
the  emperor  of  Gennany  arrived  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  sovereigns  had  an  interview 
which  lasted,  two  hours ;  during  which  they 
agreed  on  an  armisltice,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  conditions  of  a  separate 
peace  between  Austria  and  France. 

Agreeably  to  the  terms  of  this  armistice, 
granted  by  the  victorious  French  chief  to 
the  unfortune  Francis ;  the  French  was  to 
continue  in  the  possession  of  its  conquests 
in  the  emperor  of  Germany's  dominions^* 
viz.  a  part  of  Moravia  and  Hungary ;  all 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the  Tyrol, 
the  st&te  of  Vetiice,  Carinthia,  Sliria,  Car- 
niola,  the  country  of  Goritz  and  Istria ; 
and  lastly,  in  Bohemia,  the  circle  of  Mon- 
tabar,  and  the  vrhole  space  to  the  eastward, 
from  Fabor  to  Lintz.  This  immense  tract 
of  possession  the  French  troops  were  to 
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peace^  or  the  rupture  of  the  n^otiatious; 
'  in  the  latter  of  vrhicH  cases  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  hostilities  should  not  reeoni- 
inence  within  fourteen  days,  and  that 
the  cessation  of  the  armistice  should  then 
be  announced  to  the  pleuinotpnti»««o  or 
both  powers,  c^t  the  Iiead-quarters  of  thetr 
.  respective  armies.  It  was  further  agreed 
upon  in  the  armistice,  that  the  Russian 
army  should  evacuat^  the  Austrian  states, 
with  Austrian  Poland,  viz.  Moravia  and 
Hungary,  within  the  period  of  fifteen 
days,  and  Gallicia  within  a  month ;  the 
routs  to  be  prescribed  to  the  Russian 
army;  that  there  should  be  no  levy  en 
masse,  or  insurrection,  in  Hungary,  nor 
any  extraordinary  recruiting  for  troaps  in 
Bohemia ;  that  no  foreign  army  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  house 
of  Austtia;  and  that  the  uegotiatiors  for 
both  powers  should  meet  at  Nicolsbourg 
for  the  immediate  commencement  of  a 
treaty,  in  order  to  effect,  without  delay, 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  good 
understanding  between  the  two  emperors* 

Accordingly  the  Russiap  army,  which 
suffered  considerably  for  want  of  provi- 
-  sions^  and  from  the  loss  of  a  principal  part 
of  its  baggage  and  stores,  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  (on  the  6th)  be- 
tween the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria, 
commenced  its  retreat  from  the  Austrian 
states.  The  negotiators,  prince  John  of 
LicHtenstein  oti  the  part  of  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria,  and  Talleyrand  for  the 
French  emperor,  repaired  to  Nicols- 
bourg, to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty. 
Buonaparte  returned  to  the  palace  of 
Scboenbronn  near  Vienna,  to  take  up  his 
rcsideDce,  and  the  French  army  prepared 
to  enjoy  that  repose  in  cantonments  (in  the 
eountries  they  possessed,)whtch  their  active 
services  during  the  campaign  rendered  so 
necessary. 

In  this  manner  terminated  the  terrible 
battle  of  Aus^terlitz  ;  a  battle  which  for  the 
importance  of  its  consequence^i  has  perhaps 
never  been  exceeded.  By  this  second 
great  blow  Buonaparte  in  effect  annihilated 
the  confederacy  which  had  been  formed^ 
against  him :  the  emperor  of  Russia,  it  is 
true^  refused  to  be  comprehended  in  the 


ii^;oiiaiions  proposea,  ana  nis  troops  con« 
tinued  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
British    and    Swedes    assembled    in    the 

,  north  of  Germany,  and  v>ith  a  dW*^--  ^^ 
British  troops  in.  ^^^  3*-at«errBneaii ;  but 
now  ti>«^  xiie:&ander  was  forced  with  the 
shattered  remains  of  bis  principai  army,  t^^ 
trace  his  steps  out  of  i\M  Austrian  states^ 
and  retire  into  his  own,  leaving  the  house 
of  Austria  to  its  fate ;  all  the  great  objects 
for  which  the  confederacy  bad  armed  were 
necessarily  abandoned,  and  the  conqueror 
was  left  at  full  liberty  to  secure  his  con«^ 
quests,  and  make  such  changes  in  the  ter« 
ritories  of  his  fallen  opponents  as  would 
secure  h\m  agaiiist  any  foture  attempts  afc. 
hostility. 

To  the  great  superiority  ef  talent  om 
the  part  of  the  French,  must  chiefly-beat** 
tributed  the  success  of  the  campaign. 
Buonaparte,  spurniog  the  rules. of  ordinary 
warfare,  advanced  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  to  precipitate  himself  with  hi» 
whple  army  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy; 
to  cut  off  his  supplies^  seize  his  resources^ 
and   occupy  favorable   positions  between 

*  him  and  the  heart  of  his  states  fron» 
which  he  could  force  bnn  to  a  decisive 
battle ;  or  by  manoeuvring,  divide  his  force 
and  concfuer  him  in  detail.  With  this 
view  he  marched  forward  with  scarcely 
any  stores ;  the  velocity  of  his  advance 
surprised  the.  depots  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  French  army,  found  in  the  countries 
of  their  opponents  which  they  invaded 
abundance  for  their  subsistence.  The 
able  and  comprehensive  manner  in  which 
the  French  chief  laid  his  plans,,  and  the 
vigor  with  which  they  were  executed,  each 
part  always  assisted  and  supporting 
some  other,  whilst  the  whole  bore  on  the 
enemy  with  unexpected  and  irresistible 
force ;  greatly  accelerated  the  fite  of  the 
campaign.  Nor  must  it  be  concealed 
that  the  iuability  of  the  councils  and  gene- 
rals of  the  confederates,  and  the  indiffe«« 
rence  of  the  people  of  Germany,  materially 
contributed  in  affording  Buonaparte  an 
opportunity  for  achieving  one  of  the  most 
splendid,  astonishing^  and  important  se* 
ries  of  victories  that  had  ever  been  obtain- 
ed  even  by  the  heroes  of  antiquity  or  since 
the.  time  of  Marlborough 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 


The  Campaisrn  in  Italy — Position  and  strength  of  the  Armies — The  French  force  the 
Passage  of  the  Adige — Battle  of  Caldiero — Retreat  of  the  Arehduke  Charles-"^ 
Movements  of  Massena — Co7iquest  of  the  Tyrol. 


ALTHOUGH  Bnonapnrteby  his  bold 
and  unexpected  irruption  into  Bava- 
ria, and  his  consequent  successes  in  that 
direction,  made  Germany  the  grand  theatre 
of  the  war ;  Italy  ft  would  appear,  had 
been  expected  by  the  Austrian  cabinet  to 
be  the  principal  scene  of  its  operations. 
it  was  led  to  this  supposition,  partly  from 
believing  that  the  French  chief  would  make 
his  greatest  efforts  in  the  favourite  tract  of 
his  former  triumphs  ;  and  in  part  from  the 
hope  anil  desire  of  the  Austrian  dlibinet 
itself,,  to  be  enabled  with  the  assistance  of 
the  allies,  to  expel  the  French  from  that 
important  country^  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  condition. 

With  these  expectations  the  emperor  of 
Germany  had  sent  large  reinforcements 
early  in  the  dispute  with  France,  to  aug- 
ment his  Italian  army,  the  command  of 
•which  be  gave  to  the  archduke  Charles : 
and  with  a  view  of  totally  preventing  the 
French  in  case  of  their  success  from  pierc- 
ing tli rough  the  Tyrol,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  fete  war,  and  effeciing  a  junction 
between  their  German  and  Italian  armies  r 
the  priacij>al  posts  in  that  rtnportant  and 
almost  inaccessible  country  were  speed i+y 
foptified..  "On  the  20th  of  September  the 
archdnke^arrivetl  at:  Padua,  the  head-quar-^ 
iters  of  Wsi  Italian  army,  and  nextdvy  an* 
nounced  his  having  taken  the  command^  in 
a  short  address  to  (hie  Hdo^ts 

Marshal    Massen^,'    wlioin    Buonaparte 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  J?it:uch  iialiao. 
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army,  assumed  the  command  early  in  Seps^ 
tember ;  and  on  the  tenth  of  that  month 
communicated  his  arrival  to  the  army,  in  a 
proclamation,  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Valegio ;  from  this  time  to  the  actual  com"- 
mencement  of  the  campaign,  both  these 
generals  employed  themselves  in  making 
preparations  for  that  part  of  the  plan  of 
operations  entrusted  to  them  by  their  re* 
spective  sovereigns.' 

It  was  the  intention  that  an  army  con*- 
Bisting  of  Englishmen,  Russians,,  and 
Swedes  should  assemble  in  the  north  of 
Germany  to  recover  Hanover  and  attack 
Holland  ;  while  a  joint  English  and  Rus« 
sian  force  threatened  Italy  from  tlie  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  assisted  the  gran<^  united' 
armies  of  Austria  and*  Russia,  in  recon-^- 
quering  that  country  and  menacing  Prance.. 
With  this  view  the  emperor  of-  Germany 
had  formed  a  large  army  in-  Italy,  an* 
marcheff  another  towards  theRliine;  an* 
both  waited  only  the  junctmn  of  the  Rus- 
sians, then  on  iheh*  march,  to  commence^ 
these  vast  and  formidable  nnvvements. 

The  unexpected  and  rapid  successes;  how^ 
everv  of  Buonaparte  on  the  Danube,  totally 
and'sud'denly  dmngedthe  plan- of  operations, 
concerted  by  the  allies;  ttb  had^  taken  ad 
rantage  of  the  prenrature  advance  of  gene- 
ra4  Mack's  army  tt>^^rds  the  Rhine,  to  e^-^ 
ffcct  its  imnit^iiate  destruction  ;  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  Italy  lost  its  point  of  support 
in  Germany,  and  was  forced  to  abandon 
all  offensive  ioteutiobs^  and  to^  look  only 
4  m 
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yictorious  advance  of  the  grand   French 
army  into  the  heart  of  Germany  in  its  rear. 
Massena   being  ad  vised  of  thb  critical 
situation  of  |;eneral  Mack's  army  on   the 
Iller,  and  of  its  probable  and  speedy  des- 
truction, prepared  to  comuience  his  epera- 
iions  against  the  archduke  Charles,  with 
the  view  of  driving  him  out  of  the  Venetian 
territory  ;   whilst  Buonaparte,  in  his  ad- 
vance to  Vienna,  detached    troops   from 
his  right,  to  intercept  the  archduke's  rear. 
Accordingly    the  period    agreed  on    be- 
tween the  two  generals  fsr  commencing 
hostilities,  having  expired  on  the  L7th  of 
October,    Massena   immediately   prepared 
to  force  the  passage  ef  the  Adige ;  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  which  river  the  adverse 
armies  were  posted ;  the  Austrians  amount- 
ing to  about  75,000  men,  and  the  French  to 
«),000. 

With  this  view,  at  four  o'clock  the  next 
inoroing,  (the  1 8th J  the  French  gener^ 
ordered  a  false  attack  to  be  made  on  his 
right,  and  at  tho  same  time  caused  an 
appearance  of  hostile  movement  to  be  made 
on  his  lefl,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting 
the  enemy  by  these  various  manoeuvres  ; 
while  from  his  centre  fce  attacked  the 
bridge  at  the  old  castle  of  Verona,  and 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Adige.  The 
first  object  to  be  accomplished  was  to  throw 
down  the  •walls  which  barricaded  the 
middle  of  tlie  bridge,  and  which  tlie  French 
accomplished  in  a  very  gallant  manner. 
The  Austrians  had  made  two  cots  in  the 
bridge ;  these  the  Frencli  rendered  pesfabte 
by  means  of  planks,  and  immediately  24 
companies  of  light  troops,  selected  from 
the  divisions  of  Gardanne  and  Duhesme, 
precipitated  themselves  fro(n  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the 
old  castle,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the 
wholeof  the  division  commanded  by  general 
Gardanne*  In  a  sliort  time  the  walls  on  . 
the  bridge  were  levelled;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  Austrians  ma(le  a  brave  and 
obstinate  defence^  the  French  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  passage  :  the  remainder  of 
iheir  armj  now  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
oursued  the  Anstriaas  to  the  entrenched 
tieights^  to    which  thej  retired  at  some 
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was  rene^^ed  with  great  vigor  ;  and,  al« 
though  the  archduke  sent  frequent  rein- 
forcements, which  arrived  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  the  Austrian  army  continued  to 
resist  in  the  most  determined  manner  till 
six  in  the  evening,  the  French  at  length 
succeeded  in  forcing  them  from  some  of 
their  positions,  and  in  destroying  some  en- 
trenchments :  the  latter,  however,  retired 
after  the  engagement,  across  the  river  to 
their  former  positions.    The  Austrians  lost 
in  this  action  seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  18 
waggons,  together  with  about  1200  prison- 
ers :  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  also 
was  great  on  both  sides. 

Next  day  the  French  prepared  to  make 
a  second  attack  upon  the  Austrians,  who 
occupied  positions  a  short  distance  behind 
their  former  ones*  At  five  on  the  momiiig 
of  the  20th,  Massena  put  his  army  into 
motion  for  the  purpose.  Whilst  on  the 
left  wing,  [the  ,dirisioa  of  general  Sesia 
passed  the  Adige  at  Polo  :  that  of  general 
Verdier  manoeuvred  from  Ronco  to  Albaro. 
At  the  same  time  the  divisions  of  generals 
Gardanne  and  Duhesme  extending  them*- 
selves  before  the  bridge  of  the  old  castle  of 
Verona,  attacked  the  heights  of  Val  Pantena, 
and  drew  roiind  the  castle  of  San  Feiici ; 
when  the  general-in-chief,  availing  himself 
of  their  position,  obliged  the  Austrians  to 
evacuate  Veronette.  The  pallisades  of 
the  new  bridge  were  immediately  cut  down, 
and  the  division  of  horse  cbassenres  under 

S moral  Espagne,  a  division  of  grenadiers, 
e  cavalry  of  reserve,  and  the  division  of 
general  MolitoV,  marched  through  Veronette, 
and  proceeded'  to  the  great  road  of  St. 
Michael :  here  the  Austrians  opposed  with 
their  infantry  and  cavalry,  supported  bjr 
some  pieces  of  artillery,  their  further  pro* 
gross. 

Tlie  French  cavalry  were  now  ordered 
to  make  repeated  charges,  which  thejr  e& 
footed  with  great  vigor  against  the  Austrians^ 
and  were  well  supported  by  thefgrenadiera 
of  the  division  of  Molitor ;  in  one  of  these 
charges  the  squadroa  of  guides  ^forced  SOO 
Austrian  infantry  to  lay  down  their  arras: 
After  amMtdesperater  conflict,  which  hated 
several  hours,  the  Austrians  were  fbrecd 


took  1500  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  can-* 
qon*  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
considerable  in  both  armies. 

After  the  aetion  of  ^the  ^Oth,  the  French 
army  advanced^  and  took  a  position  within 
two  miles  of  Caldiero,  near  which  the  arch- 
duke was  strongly  posted.  Massena  was 
now  advised  of  the  destruction 'of  Mack's 
army  at  Ulm,  and  the  consequent  advance 
of.  the  French  grand  army  under  Baona- 
parte,  towards  the  Austrian  capital :  he 
therefore  prepared  to  act  with  increased 
\igor.  Hitherto  his  operations  were  'stu- 
diously confined,  with  the  view  of  not  ex- 
posing or  disconcerting  the  grand  resnits 
of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  by  a  premature 
execution  of  any  of  its  parts  :  compelling 
the  archduke  Charles  to  rbtreat  before  the 
proper  moment  arrived,  might  only  force 
him  to  fall  back  on  succour,  and  perbapa 
form  a  junctioa  withan  Austrian  or  Russian 
army  in  Germany,  which  was  an  event  not 
then  to  be  desired  by  Buonaparte.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  French  chief  had 
destroyed  the  main  Austrian  a?my  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  rapidly  advancing  to  attack 
die  Russians  on  the  Inuj  and  force  his  way 
to  Vienna,  Massena  could  not  press  the 
archduke  Charles  too  closely  in  front, 
whilst  the  advance  of  Buonaparte  into  the 
hereditary  states  was  calculated  to  threaten 
and  intercept  his  rear. 

Marshal  Massena  immediately  began  to 
avail  himself.of  this  favorable  condition  of 
French  operations,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  90th,  made  a  vigorous  attack  against 
the  Austrian  army,  along  its  whole  line. 
The  division  of  Mofitor  forming  the  left, 
began  the  action ;  that  of  general  Gardanne 
attacked  the  centre,  while  general  Dnbesme 
moved  on  from  the  right.  The  different 
attacks  were  well  conducted ;  and  the 
Austrians,  who  fought  with  great  courage, 
were  forced,  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
to  abandon  the  village  of  Caldiero,  and  to 
retire  to  the  heights.  At  half-past  four, 
the  archdoke  ordered  his  reserve,  consist- 
ing of  24:  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and 
several  regiments,  to  advance :  the  battle 


fought  with  great  fury :  the  French  cavalry 
made  some  successful  charges,  and  several 
battalions  of  their  grenadiers  coming  up  at 
the  same  time,  attacked  the  Austrians  wi^b 
the  bayonet ;  and,  notwithstanding  ihe 
latter  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
were  supported  by  the  fire  of  dO  pieces  of 
cannon  planted  in  their  entrenchments,  they 
were  at  length  driven  from  the  field,  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  9000  prisoners.  Both 
the  French  and  Austrians  had  a  great  num- 
her  of  killed  and  wounded  in  this  action ; 
on  the  termination  of  which^  prince  Charles 
requested  a  truce  to  bury  the  dead.. 

A  disastrous  consequence  of  this  action 
to  the  Austrians  was  the  separation  of  one 
of  their  columns,  amountine  to  5000  men^ 
from  the  corps  of  Rosembourg,  and  its 
being  completely  cutoff:  the  French  com- 
mander sent  one  of  his  aid-de-camps  to 
summon  it  to  surrender  ;  bat  the^  general 
officer,  Hillinger,  who  commanded  the 
Austrian  column,  not  seeing  any  French 
troops  near  him,  declared  his  intention  to 
defend  himself.  A  regiment  of  French 
light  infantry  was  then  ordered  to  advance 
from  Veronette,  when  the  Austrian  column 
made  a  movement  to  approach,and  forced  the 
regiment  to  take  a  position  under  the  walls 
of  San  Felici.  Massena  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  spot,  and  ordered  four  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers  to  surround  the  Aus- 
trians. A  fresh  summons  was  then  sent 
to  general  Hillinger,  who,  seeing  himself 
surrounded,  and  no  chance  left  of  his  escape, 
entered  into  a  capitulation  fbr  laying  down 
his  arms. 

The  archduke  Charles  on  his  part,  find- 
ing that  a  column  of  his  army  had  been  cv 
off,  and  being  apprehensive  that  his  r 
sitions  might  be  turned,  proceeded  to  ef 
his  retreat,  and  marched  on  the  night  c 
Ist,  for  that  purpose.    Next  mornir 
break  of  day,   tne  French  reconr 
parties  sent  to  the  diflerent  partF 
Austrian  Hue,  found  they  had  quit' 
retreated  in  the  night,  a  divisic 
seurs  on  horseback,  and  tl^  lir 
of  general  Gardanne,  immedi^ 
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these  troops  harassed  during  the  day,  taking 
about  5Qp  prisoners. 

The  Austrian  coromander-in-chief  was 
also  hastened  in  his  retreat  by  the  junction 
of  the  army  nnder  general  St.  Cyr,  with  that 
under  Massena,  which  took  place  on  the 
30th,  during  the  late  action  of  Caidiero  : 
that,  army,  25,000  strong,  marched  from' 
]Vaples,  where  it  had  been  stationed,  in* 
consequence  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality  entered 
into  between  Buonaparte  and  the  Neapolitan 
king,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Septemt>er. 
in  this  treaty  the  French  emperor  bound 
his  Sicilian  majesty  to  adhere  to  a  strict 
•neutrality  during  the  present  war,  to  shut 
his  kingdom  and  ports  against  the  troops 
and  fleets  of  the  belligerent  pr>wers,  and 
not  to  confide  (be  command  of  his  army  or 
places  to  any  Russian,  Austrian,  or  French 
emigrant  officer  :  for  these  obligations  the 
French  chief  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples, 
and  St.  Cyr's  army  accordingly  marched 
to  reinforce  Massena. 

Qn  the  2nd  of  November,  the  French* 
Italian  army  being  thus  considerably  aug- 
mented, pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  arch- 
4juke  Charles,  and  advanced  its  head- 
t^uarters  to  Montebello.  Its  stay  here  was 
not  long  ;  for,  after  a  few  hours'  rest,  it 
again  set  out,  and  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Vicenza.  The  gates  of  this  city  had 
"been  secured:.  Massensi  summoned  it  to 
surrender,  but  received  a  refusal ;  next 
morning,  however,  being  determined  to 
force  a  passage,  he  ordered  some  pieces  of 
cannon^nd  howitzers  to  be  directed  against 
the  gates  and  tlie  city  itself;  when  the  gates 
were  thrown  -open,  and  the  French  army 
allowed  to  enter.  They  found  in  Vicenza 
1000  wounded;  and  the  remains  of  some 
niagazines,  which  the  Austrians  had  not 
time  to  remove. 

The  archduke  Charles,  with  his  army, 
Retreated  by  the  road  of  Bassano,  whither 
Massena  continued  the  pursuit,  constantly 
galling  the  Austrian  rear :  by  taking  this 
direction,  it  seemed  as  if  the  archduke 
wished  to  assist  the  Tyrol ;  but,  being  no 
doubt  informed  by  this  time,  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  Buonaparte  towards  the  here- 


reau  and  Ney  to  the  Tyrol,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  it ;  he  immediately  altered  his 
determination,  and  where  the  road  branches 
off*  to  Bassano  and  Treviso,  he  directed  his 
march  to  the  right  for  the  latter  city,  after 
burning  behind  him  the  bridge  over  the 
Terrent.  When  the  French  arrived  at  the 
village  of  St.  Pierre  in  Ger,  they  found  it 
occupied  by  a  corps  of  Austrians  ;  these 
were  imiiiediately  charged,  and  a  sharp 
action  ensued,  in  which  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  making  about  500  prisoners,  and 
driving  their  opponents,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, from  the  village. 

The  French  next  marched  for  the  Brenta, 
at  which  river  their  advanced-guard  arrived 
at  the  moment  when  the  Austrians  had 
crossed,  and  were  endeavoring  to  destroy 
the  bt  dge  :  a  brisk  cannonade  was  imme« 
diately  commenced  from  both  banks  of  the 
river,  which  was  continued  till  night.  Next 
day,  the  14tii,  at  four  in  the  morning,  Mas^ 
Bena  ordered  several  regiments  of  cavalry, 
with  the  light  troops  mounted  behind  them, 
to  ford  the  river,  whilst  the  bridge  was  re^ 
pairing.  The  French  army  soon  after 
cross^  it,  and  advanced  for  Cittadella, 
where  it  arrived  in  time  tx>  cut  off"  the  rear- 
posts  of  the  enemy.  At  five  in  the  evening, 
Massena  entered  Castel^Franco,  and  his 
chasseurs,  by  pushing  forward,  took  pos- 
session of  Salvatrunda  and  Albaredo  :  in 
these  pojsitions  the  French  general  found 
it  necessary  to  allow  his  army  to  take  a  few 
hours'  rest,  after* the  late  incessant  exer* 
tions..  In  this  advance  from  Montebello, 
the  French  made  1500  prisoners. 

On  the  5th,  the  division  of  the  rfght, 
which  had  directed  its  marcfi  against  ^qt.^ 
this  place,  occupied  Padua ;  and,  on 
the  next  day,  the  6th,  the  division  of  the  left, 
which  marched  against  Bassano,  by  the 
Sette  Communi,  also  possessed  itself  of 
that  town.  The  French  levied  heavy  con- 
tributions from  tHese  large  towns,  after 
which  they  resumed  their  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  Austrians.  Massena  met  with 
only  a  slight  opposition  in  his  march  from 
Brenta  to  the  Piave,  and  he  eflfected  the 
passage  of  the  latter  nver  without  much 
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perceive  rapidly  retreating  before  him  some 
corps  of  Austrian  cavalry,  which  appear- 
ed to  observe  the  French  army,  but  fell 
back  in  such  a  manner  afs  to  avoid  any 
action.  It  was  behind  tire  Tagliamento 
that  prince  Charles  waited  to  make  a  serious 
resistance  to  the  enemy. 

He  had  assembled  on  the  left  bank  six 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  four  of  infantry, 
whose  firm  front  led  the  French  to  suppose 
that  the  Austrians  were  determined  obsti- 
nately to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river, 
Massena  at  first  only  intended  to  recon- 
imitre  their  position  with  the  cavalry :  the 
division  of  chasseurs,  commanded  by  gene- 
ral d'Espagne,  that  of  dragoons  and  cuiras- 
siers, under  the  orders  of  generals  Meimet 
aiid  Pally,  wei*e  posted  on  the  river,  while 
the  divisions  of  Dnhesme  and  Seras  march- 
md  by  St.  Vito ;  and  those  of  generals  Mo- 
litor  and  Gardaniie  took  the  direction  of 
Valvasonne..  General  d*Espagne  had  re- 
<>eived  orders  to  push  forward  his  patroles. 
On  the  12th  of  November,  a  squadron 
which  he  had  ordered  to  jjass  the  river, 
"il^as  charged  by  a  reginient  of  Austrian 
cavalry,  but  general  d'Espagne  coming  to 
its  assistance^  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
retire.  A  heavy  cannonade  then  com- 
menced from  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  and  continued  during  the  whole  day. 
Massena  did  not  think  proper  to  attempt 
any  thing  furtlier  till  the  following  morn- 
ing. In  the  evening  the  divisions  of  French 
infantry  arrived,  and  their  commander-in- 
chief  contented  himself  with  making  dispo*- 
sitions  for  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river 
next  day :  with  this  view  he  posted  his 
divisions  as  they  arrived  at  St.  Vito  and 
Valvasonne,  from  which  two  points  he  in- 
tended they  should  pass  the  river,  turn  the 
Austrians  and  cut  them  off. 

Bat  prince  Charles,  who  no  doubt  anti- 
cipated the  intentions  of  the  French  general, 
arpprehensive  for  the  consequences,  retreat- 
ed from  the  Tagliamento  in  the  night  by 
the  road  of  Palma  Nuova :  next  day  the 
French  army  crossed  that  river,  and 
found  the  left  bank  covered  with  men  and 
horses,  which  the  fire  from  the  artillery  on 
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of  the  archduke,  who  in  consequence  of  the 
alarming  appraach  of  Buonaparte  with 
the  grand  French  army  to"  Vienna,  and 
his  having  detached  two  corps  of  that  army, 
under  Bernadotte  and  Marmont,  to  watch 
the  archduke's  rear,  directed  his  retreat 
towards  Laybach,  in  Carniola. 

The  Austrians  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
Palma  Nuova,  though  a  strong  fortified 
town,  and  the  French  advanced  some  miles 
beyond  it  before  they  were  able  to  come 
up  with  the  enemy's  last  posts,  when  some 
trifling  skirmishes  took  place.  On  the 
15th  the  French  army  was  formed  into  two 
columns,  and  advanced  towards  the  Isonza  ; 
the  advanced*guard  under  general  d'Es- 
pagne, entered  Gradisca  about  two  hours 
before  nighC'-fall,  after  a  feehle  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrians.  The  horse 
chasseurs  then  ascended  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  to  Gorizia,  and  Seras'  divisioa 
established  itself  at  the  same  time  on  the 
left  bank,  at  Sagrado.  The  next  day  the 
divisions  of  Molitor,  Gardanne,  and  Par* 
tonneaux,  marched  by  the  right  bank  of 
the  Isonza,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
the  river  Below  Gorizia ;  but  the  bridge  of 
boats  not  being  arrived,  they  could  not 
pass  the  river  at  that  point.  The  divisions 
of  Seras  and  Duhesme  marched  on  their 
side  towards  Rubia  and  Savogoa;  their 
advanced  posts  followed  close  after  the 
Austrians,  which  brought  on  a^  smart 
action,  after  which  the  latter  retired  under 
the  walls  of  Gorizia. 

Massena  made  his  dispositions  for  a 
general  attack  the  next  morning  (the  17th|) 
but  the  archduke  Charles,  whose  object  was 
to  effect  his  retreat  with  what  force  be  could, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavoridg  to  succor 
the  hereditary  states,  availed  himself  of  the 
night  to  quit  his  position  near  Gorizia,  and 
hastened  his  march  tc^ wards  Laybach ; 
tVhither  general  d'Espagne,  with  the  French* 
cavalry  and  light  infantry,  pursued  him. 
The  magazines  established  at  Udina  and 
Palma  NuOva  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  army  which  now  took  a  position 
beyond  the  Isonza,  the  head-quarters- being 
advanced  to  Gorizia. 


ceeaed  m  forcing  the  trcbduke  Charles  ta. 
evi^cuate  the  Venetiao  territory  io  Italy, 
determineci  to  wait  with  the  principal  body 
of  bis  army  in  its  present  position^  until  the 
whole  of  the  Tyrol  which  was  in  his  reaK» 
wa^  entirely  cleared  of  the  Aastrians/s^id 
some  off  their  detached  corps  which  had 
defended  that  country,  or  had  retired  to  it» 
after  the  destruction  of  the  aritfy  at  Ulm, 
were  captured  or  expelled.  Marshal  Ney 
I  had  said,  with  his  corps  of  the  grai^d  army, 
together  with  a  body  of  Bafarians,  had  been 
detached  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm 
towards  the  end  of 'October,  to  attack  the 
Tyrol  on  the  side  of  Bavaria ;  while  marshal 
Aagereau,  with  the  seventh  corps  of  the  grand 
French  army,  hastened  to  attack  it  on  the 
side  of  Switzerland  and  Sqabia.  £arly  in 
November  the  latter  general  commenced 
his  operations;  and  shortly  after  made 
himself  master  of  Liodan,  Bregeotz,  and 
Feldkerch,  forcing  the  corps  of  generals 
leilachich  and  Walskehl,  amounting  to 
about  6000  men,  to  capitulate  on  the  14th 
of  November,  and  to  engage  not  to  serve 
i^ipst  France  for  a  year.  After  this  sue* 
cess  msM^shal  Augereaa  proceed  for  some 
distance  in  pursuit  of  the  corps  of  prince 
Rohao,  hM  irometliately  after  changed  his 
course ;  and,  marching  by  M emmingen  in 
Sualva^  pn  the  26th,  directed  his  rout  for 
Ulm,  there  to  wait  such  further  orders  as 
circumstances  might  dictate. 

Marshal  Ney  on  his  side,  was  equally 
in  his  operations  against  the-  Tyrol,  and 
was  well  supported  by  the  Bavarians  under 
l^is  (command.  On  the  approach  of  these 
troops  towards  the  Tyrol  m  the  beginning 
of  November,  they  fell  in  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  Austrians^  who  occupied 
beyofid  Lovers,  a  difficult  defile,  flanked 
^m  the  right  and  left  by  peaked  mountains. 
This  position  was  further  strengthened  by 
Tyrolean  chasseurs,  who  covered  the  sum- 
mit, and  three  stone  forts  secured  the 
moi^ntains  and  commanded  the  access  to 
them*  The  Bavarians  led  on  by  their  gene* 
ral  D^roi,  marched  boldly  to  the  attack  of 
this  formidable  position :  they  lost  several 
bravje  officers  and  men,  and  general  Deroi 
himself  was  wounded  by  a  pistol  ball,  ia 


however,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the 
Bavarians  carried,  making  about  500  pri- 
soners. 

Soon  after  this  success  Ney  succeeded 
in  turning  the  fortresses  of  Sharnitz  and 
Neiislack;  both  of  which  he  carried  by 
force  of  arms,  taking  one  standard,  16. 
field-pieces,  and  about  1700  prisoners. 
On  the  16th  of  November  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  be  entered  Inspruck,  where  he 
found  an  arsenal,  with  a  respectable  artil- 
lery, 15,000  muskets,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  powder ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  en- 
tered Hall,  where  he  found  very  consider* 
able  magazines.  MaVshal  Ney  now  conti- 
nued to  penetrate  still  further  into  the  Tyrol^ 
and  on  the  20th  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Botzen,  pushing  his  advanced-guard  as 
far  as  Trent.  The  archduke  John,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  Tyrol,  finding  him- 
self unable  any  longer  to  retain  its  posses- 
sion against  such  superior  forces,  and 
being  uncovered  by  the  i^treat  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles  from  the  Venetian  territory ; 
he  had  determined  to  evacuate  the  TyroU 
and  try  to  effect  his  retreat  towards  Ca[r» 
niola.  This  arduous  undertaking  he  ac- 
complished, and  he  succeeded  in  joining 
the  archduke  Charles  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  when  both  brothers  continued  to 
retreat  for  Hungary. 

The  remaining  division  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  Tyrol,  under  the  prince  de 
Rohan,  finding  itself  cut  off  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  above  corps  of  the  grand 
French  army,  endeavored  to  escape  by 
crossing  the  mountains  between  the  Tyrol 
and  Itsdy,  with  a  view  of  gaining  Venice. 
Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  November,  that 
corps  consisting  of  about  7000  infkntry 
and   1000  cavalry,    and   comnmnded    by 

Erince  Rohan,  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Bassano,  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
and  proceeded  to  Castel  Franco.  General 
St.  (5yr,  who  had  been  left  with  his  corps 
from  Naples,  by  Massena,  near  Padua, 
to  watch  Venice,  and  be  ready  to  oppose 
the  threatened  descent  at  that  place,  of  the 
English  and  'Russians ;  on  receiving  in- 
formation of  the  enemy's  arrival,  immediate- 
ly marched  to  reconnoitre  and  stop  him. 


At  the  same  time  Massena,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  movements  of  prince  Rohan, 
lefl  the  main  body  of  bis  army  in  its  po« 
sition  beyond  the  Isonta,  jand  m^r<^ed  back 
himself  towards  Bassano,  with  the  reserve, 
consisting  of  a  corps  of  Poles  commanded 
by  general  Peyri,  a  French  regiment  of 
cavalry,  a  battalion  of  French  mfontry  un- 
der general  Regnier,  and  with  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  Italiaa 
infantry,  with  the  view  of  surrounding  the 
corps  of  Rohan,  and  forcing  it  to  capitnlate. 
General  Regnier  was  detached  to  Piosi- 
bino,  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Austrians, 
who  were  inclining  towards  Venice.  Prince 
Rohan  attacked  the  French  general  on  the 
S5th,  at  day-break,  with  great  fury,  and 
forced  him,  after  a  brave  resistance,  to  re- 
tire three  times  from  the  field  ;  but  general 
St.  Crr,  coming  up  and  foiling  on  the  Aus- 


trian rear,  pnnce  Rohan  was  at  length 
compelled  to  ^give  way,  'when  the  French 
sncceeded  in  fnaking  the  greater  part  of 
11^  AolitHail  ^ivtftioti  prthoners,  including 
the  prince  nimself  and  several  other  officers 
of  distinction. ' 

Italy  on  the  Tyrol  being  now  cleaned  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  Mass^m  detached  some 
troops  from  his  right  to  take  possession  of 
Trieste ;  he  also  sent  a  division  from  his 
left  to  Villach  and  Ponteba  Venata,  to  open 
a  communication  with  marshal  Ney's  di-* 
vision  of  the  grand  army,  which,  after  having 
garrisoned  the  Tyrol,  directed  its  marol 
forward,  extending  itself  between   Saltz- 
burg  and  Carinthia,  whilst  marshal  Mas- 
sena,  with  the  main  body  of  his  amy,  Ad- 
vanced to  Laybach,  fVom  whence  the  arch- 
duke Charles  had  reth^d  «. 
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g\S  the  6th  day  of  April,  Mr.  Whit- 
\^  breq^»  in  pursuance  of  a  former 
notice,  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  house  the  subject  of  the  tenth  report 
of  the  commisi«ioner|^  of  naval  enquiry. 
He  beg^n  by  describing  the  origin  of  the 
commission,  praised  the  integrity  and  per- 
severance of  the  commissioners  themselves, 
and  complimented  the  late  board  of  ad- 
miralty, by  which  they  were  appointed  ; 
after  which  he  passed  on  to  the  nature  of 
the  charge  he  had  to  bring  against  lord 
viscount  Melville,  and  in  which  were  im- 
plicated the  conduct  of  Mr.  Trotter,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Mark  Sprot.  He  then 
referred  to  the  act,  of  which  lord  Melville 
was  the  supporter,  in  1785,  for  regulating  the 
department  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
the  order  of  council  by  which  his  salary 
was  advanced  from  £2000  to  £4fXX)  a  year, 
in  lieu  of  all  profits,  fees,  or  emoluments 
he  might  before  have  derived  from  allow- 
ances of  the  public  money  in  his  hands. 
Lord  Melville  was  himself  at  that  time 
treasurer  of  ;the  navy,  and  though  the  act 
was  passed  in  July,  it  was  not  till  the  sub- 
sequent January  that  the  balances  were 
paid  into  the  bank,  pursuant  to  the  ternis 
of  the  act,  and  this  delay  in  the  transfer 
could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the^score 
4»f  priyate  einoljiment.    He  then  stated  bis 


three  heads  of  chaises  against  the  nobfe 
lord, — first, his  having  applied  the  money  of 
the  public  to  other  uses  than  those  of  the 
naval  department>  in  express  contempt  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  and  in  gross  violatioo 
of  his  duty. — Secondly,  his  conniving  at  a 
system  of  peculation  in  aif  individual,  for 
whose  conduct,  in  the  use  of  the  pubhc 
money,  he  was  deeply  responsible,  and  for 
this  connivance  he  denounced  him  as  guilty 
of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. — Third- 
ly, his  leaving  himself  been  a  participator 
in  that  system  of  peculation;  but  as  this 
only  rested  on  suspicion,  at  present,  he 
should  not  now  much  insist  upon  it  ;  but^ 
if  the  enquiry  should  be  instituted,  be 
pledged  himself  to  follow  it  up,  with  modern- 
tion  on  his  own  part,  but  with  firmness  and 
steadiness  for  the  country.  He  knew  that, 
even  at  the  utmost  height  of  party  spirit, 
charges  siich  as  these  had  seldom  been 
preferred,  and  it  was  singular  that  the  only 
instance  of  a  similar  charge,  for  a  great  nuni- 
ber  of  years,  was  brought  by  lord  Melville 
himself  against  sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  for 
malversations  in  India.  He  then  went  to 
observe,  that  the  commissioners  had  dis- 
covered deficiencies,  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  the  treasurer's  department,  of  £674,000 
a  year.  It  then  became  necessary  to  call 
lord  Melville  and  Mr,  Trotter  before  them. 
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and  there  they  had  an  opportunity  oT  ex- 
culpating themselves  if  Ihey  could,  M^hicb 
was  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  argument 
that  this  report  of  the  commissioners  was 
only  an  ex  parte  proceeding^.  But  lord 
Melville  could  not  answer,  because  lie 
destroyed  the  documents,  and  Mr.  Trotter 
«ouId  only  answer  that  there  were  some 
advances  made  to  other  departments,  the 
amount  of  which  be  could  not  tell.  Mr* 
Trotter,  it  appeared,  opened  five  different 
accounts — ^his  own  account — his  account 
as  paymaster  of  the  navy — his  first  separate 
account— his  broker's  account— and  Jelli- 
co's  account,  and  when  asked  for  what  they 
were  jntended,  he  had  the  assurance  to 
tell  the  commissioners  that  they  bad  no 
ri^ht  to  intei*fere  in  his  private  affairs. 
Mr.  Trotter  was  also  found  busy  in  buying 
all  sorts  of  stock,  to  sell  again  to  advantage, 
and  lord  Melville,  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility attached,  was  neve«/  known  to  inter* 
fere  in  it,  though,  if  he  happened  to  have 
been  disappointed  in  his  speculations,  ,the 
public  money  was  lost,  and  inevitable  ruin 
must  have  been  the  consequence*  The 
broker,  Mark  Sprott,  who  might  have 
given  a  clue  to  these  transactions,  said  that 
he  was  advised  by  his  lawyer  (Mr^ Serjeant 
Shepherd)  to  keep  a  religious  silence, 
Lord  Melville,  however,  owned  that  he 
knew  of  the  transactions,  but  not  the  de* 
tails,  and  if  he  knew  of  either,  he  held  him 
to  be  equally  criuiinal.  Mr.  Trotter  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  lord  Melville  pe- 
cuniary advances,  Jo  a  large  amount,  and 
as  the  former  had  no  fortune  when  the 
latter  took  him  under  his  patronage,  he 
must  have  known  that  the  advances  were 
made  out  of  the  public  money.  He  here 
commented  on  the  evidence  of  lord  Mel- 
ville and  Mr.  Trotter,  observing  that  the 
other  paymasters  of  the  navy,  since  the  act 
of  parliament,  lord  Bay  ning,  lord  Harrowby, 
Mr.  Bragge, .  and  Mr.  Tierney,  had  no 
Ii^sitation  in  declaring,  u^on  oath,  that 
they  had  received  no  emolument  from  the 
appliration  of  the  public  money,  while  lord 
Melville  alone  was  driven  to  evasive  an- 
swers, and  Trotter  screening  himself  under 
a  clause  in  the  act  of  parlian^eut,  allowing 
witnesses  to  decline  questions  which  might 
Vou  I. 


criminate  themselves,  refused^to  give  any 
answer.  After  having  exhorte*d  gentlemen 
of  all  descriptions  in  that  house  to  join 
with  him  in.  bringing  such  enormous  .de* 
linquency  to  punishment,  he  concluded 
with  reading  thirteen  resolutions,  founded 
#n  the  subject  matter  of  his  speech,  but 
added  that,  for  the  present,  he  should  only 
press  the  first  eleven  of  them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ob- 
served, that,  whatever  else  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  might  contain,  there 
was  not  a  single  word  in  it  which  could 
imply  that  any  mischief  had  arisen  to  the 
public,  or  that  the  delay  of  even  a  single 
day  had  occurred  in  the  discharge  of 
any  of  the  demands  of  the  seamen.  \t 
was  not  therefore  very  fair  in  the  honorable 
gentleman  to  endeavor  to  excite  the  pas* 
sions,  in  a  cause  which  ought  rather  to  be 
examined  with  great  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion. He  admitted  that  the  contents  of 
the  report  were  of  a  grave  and  serious 
nature,  and  that  it  was  important  to'  have 
them  fully  investigated,  and  that,  with 
reference  to  any  instance  of  irregularity, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  set  their 
mark  upon  the  transaction,  after  a  full 
and  fair  consideration  of  the  case  ;  but  at 
present  he  saw  nothing  to  justify  bis  con 
sent.  He  thought  th«  best  course  to  be 
pursued  would  be  to  refer  the  report  to  s^ 
select  committee,  in  orderr  to  decide  upon 
the  whole  of  the  case*  In  judging  of  this 
transaction,  the  bouse  was  to  take  into  its 
consideration  the  motives,  the  circum-» 
stances,  and  the  necessity  which  led  to  it, 
although  it  might  have  been  a  violatioa 
of  the  law.  If  they  should  decide  npoti 
its  merits,  upon  a  consideration  of  whether 
any  loss  had  arisen,  and  that  it^  was  not 
justifiable  in  the  noble  lord  to  connive  at 
the  practises  of  his  paymaster,  still  much 
of  that  would  depend  on  the  circumstance, 
the  extent,  and  the  danger  that  had  b^^eu 
incurred.  It  did  not  appear  that  lord 
Melville  had  been  aware  of  the  private 
purposes  of  profit  to  which  his  treasurer 
had  applied  the  money ;  the  sums  vested 
in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  co. 
did  -not  appear  to  have  been  lodged 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the-  no  We  lord* 
4m  - 
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or  his  paymaster,  but  iq  Ahe^  course  of 
business ;  and  the  same  practice  pre- 
vailed^  of  drawinjs^  in  gross  for  ainall  pay- 
ments instead  of  detail.  The  paymaster 
•liad  to  adraiTce  from  day  to  day  to  the 
sub-accountants,  in  order  to  afford  the 
means  of  satisfying  assignments,  for  which 
t)ie  parties  had  a  right  to  demand  im- 
mediate payment.  After  a  variety  of 
other  observations,  he  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, •*  that  tbe  tenth  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  tiaval  enquiry  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee  of  the  house,""  but 
afterwards,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Fox^  he  consented  to  move  the  previous 
question.        '  .*^ 

Lord  Henry  Petty  supported   the 'mo- 
tion, and  rested  much   upon  the  ground 
thai  lord  Melville  had  acted  in  violation  of 
,  ^e  law. 

The  attorney-gen ei*al  spoke  in  favor  of 
^  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  Tierney  against 
it.  The  latter  said,  that,  during  the  time 
he  held  the  officte  of  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
he  felt  no  inconvenience  result  from  a  com- 
pliance with  the  act  of  pariii^ment, .  and 
that  the  report,  like  that  of  the  committee 
en  the  Middlesex  election,  should  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  lord 
Melville.  He  had  already  as  fair  a  trial 
as  the  nature  of  the'case. would  admit  of, 
and  no  comnnttee  ofthat  house  could  throw, 
any  more  light  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Canning  thought  the  justice  of  the 
)ij9use  must  require  of  it  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  whether  the  whole  of 
the  chaise  against  the  noble  lord  might 
not  be  done  away  ;  for  there  was  no 
analogy  between  this  case  and  that  re- 
ferred to,  of  the  Middlesex  election^  where 
the  parties  were  fully  beard  by  themselves 
aud  counsel,  and  allowed  to  cross  examine 
witnesses  :  but  here  the  parties,  instead 
of  being  fully  heard,  were  not  beard  at  all. 
The  breach  of  the  law,  in  this  instance, 
was  by  no  means  clear ;  for  the  law  could 
scarcely  have  meant  that  which  was 
physically  impossible.  In  several  cases, 
where  large  sums  of  money  were  to  be 
paid  te  numerous  claimants,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  the  majority  of  these 
cbims  under  twenty  pounds,  and  many 


as  low '  as  a  few  shillings,  it  was  not  Co 
be  expected  that  each  individual  should 
be  paid  by  a  draft  upon  the  bank  of 
England.  If  the  doctrine  laid  down,  i<i 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  178S,  waa 
correct,  the  whole  of  the  money  in  the 
han'ds  of  the  treasurer  was  not  that  for 
which  he  was  responsible*  to  the  public^ 
but  to  the  individuals  to  whom  these 
,  sums  belonged.  Upon  the  whole,  he  did 
not  think  that  this  amounted  to  any  things 
more  than  a  case  of  suspicion,  and  con- 
cluded a  long  and  tfble  speech  by  an  ex- 
planation of  his  own  conduct  at  the  time 
that  he  was  before  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  thought  that  the 
4elay  of  even  ten  years  of  enquiry  would 
not  enable  the   house   to    say   that  lord 
Melville    did    not    connive  at  his    pay- 
master's taking  the  money  out  of  the  bank, 
and     applying  it  to   purposes   of  private 
emolument.     If  tins  charge  was  only  sup- 
ported    by  e:p  parte  evidence,  it  must  be 
remembered   that  it  was  the  evidence  of 
the  partv  accused,  stating  every  thing  he 
thought  proper  in  his  own  defence.     £ord 
Melville  distinctly  admitted,  that  he  knew 
of  Mr.  Trotter's  taking  money  from  the 
bank,  and  placing  it  at  his  private  banker's. 
Mr.  Trotter  was   his  general   agent.     As 
he  allowed  him  to  continue  in  the  practice, 
it  must  be  supposed  there  was  some  fellow- 
feeling  between  them;    It.  was  monstrous 
language   to    say  that   lord   Melville   was 
excusable,  because  no  loss  had   accrued 
to  the   public.      To    forge    any  of   those 
bills  was  felony,  and  if  an  expert  forger 
was  detected  in  having  counterfeited   one 
of  them,  it  would  be  uo  defence  for  hiro, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  to  say,  or   even  to 
prove,  that  he  had  the  money  to  replace 
it  when  it  became  due.    .  Similar  to  that 
was  the  case  of  Mr,  Trotter,  wh**,  as  an 
.expert  calculator,  must  know   to  what  ex- 
tent he  could  use  the  public  nmney,  before 
the  demands  for  it  could  come  round  upon 
him.     This  might  be    i  proof  of  his  skill, 
but  not  of  his  innocence.     He  trusted  that 
the  house  would  adopt  the  original  propo- 
sition, as  he  was  sure  it  mnst  be  their  gene* 
ral  sentiment  that  lord  Melville  could  not 
be  defended;    and  he   observed,   that  no 


gentlemati^  tpoke  for  pim  that  day,  wha  had 
not  beea  his  colleague  in  office. 

The  roaster  of  the  rolls  was  for  an  en- 
quiry upon  the  prificiples  of  jnrisprudence, 
Vhich  ceqnired  the  whole  of  the  case  to  be 
gone  into  before  any  man  could  be  pro- 
uounced  guilty.  The  object  of  the  naval 
commissioners  was  not  to  try  criminals*  or 
to  convict  men  upon  their  own  confession, 
but  to  inquire  into  abuses,  and  the  house 
could  not  therefore,  upon  their  mere. report, 
convict  a  man  without  hearing  evidence  at 
their  bar.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  ^hal  any 
thing  like  personal  corruption  was  proved 
-against  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Fox-  contended  that  nothing  could 
be  mpre  corrupt  than  to  permit  a  man's 
own  agent  to  convert  the  money  of  others  to 
his  own  private  purposes.  This  appeared 
from  the  noble  lord's  own  confession, 
and,  though  further  examination  might 
shew  him  to  be  more  guilty,  it  could  not 
shew  him  less  so  than  he  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be.  If  it  was  true  that  no  loss  accrued 
to  the  public  from  this  malversation,  it  did 
not  fol  ow  that  there  was  no  risk  incurred. 
Lord  Melville  indeed  might  secure  Mr. 
Trotter  from  any  loss,  because  he  knew 
the  navy  bills  were  likely  to  be  funded.  Mr. 
Trotter  might  act  upon  his  information, 
and,  by  this  sort  of  speculation,  tl|e  pub* 
lie  «a.ctually  ,(iid  suffer  a  loss  of  one  per  cent 
upon  the  discount  of  the  bills.  That  house 
had  not  any  power  to  inffict  an  adequate 
punishment  on  such  delinquents  as  lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter;  but  if  it  should 
detclrmine  on  any  prosecution,  with  a  view 
to  punishment,  he  maintained  that  the  con- 
fession of  the  party  accused  would  be  evi* 
denceto  pioceed  upon,  and  the  house  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  grand  jury  to  pro- 
poitnce  upon  the  giWll  of  the  party.  Th0 
guilt  consisted  in  the  violation  of  the  law, 
and  it  never  could  be  pretended  that  such 
a  foundation  was  innocent.  lu  many  cases 
the  most  severe  punishments  attached  to 
offences  to  which  the  charge  of  moral  turr- 
pitude  did  not  apply  ;  such  as  many  of  the 
offences  against  our  revenue  laws:  there- 
fore the  breach  of  the  law  was  proof  against 
lord  Melville,   and  on  this  proof,    which 


arose  out  of  the  nature  of  the  law^  he  had 
no  hesitation  to  pronounce  him  guilty.     He 
could  not  say  there  was  any  direct  evidence 
that  lord  Melville  participated  in  the  profits 
of  Trotter, 'but  tffere  certainly  was  strong 
grounds  of  suspicion.     When  he  held  at 
the  same  time  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
pavy  and  secretary  of  state,  and  it  was 
stated,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  that 
he  only  received  the  salary  of  the  latter  oir 
fice,  and  nothing  for  his  treasurership.     He 
did  not  tlien,  it  seems,  accept  any  thing  of 
the  legal   salary;    but  did  it  not  justify 
sonaething   more   than    suspicion  that  he 
fondly  clung  to  the  office  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Trotter,  and  when  there  were  so  many,  even 
of  his  own  relations  too^  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  accent  the  office  of  treasurer  ? 
It  had  been  said  that  the  house  should  pror 
ceed   with  the  utmost  delicacy  in  deciding 
upon  character,  but  the  character  of  lord 
Melville  was  already  so  completely  destroy- 
ed, 10  the  public  estimation  for  ever,  that 
were  the  vote  of  this  night  unanimous  in  his 
favor,  14;  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
in  wiping  away  the  stigma  universally  af- , 
fixed  to  his  name.     What  was  the  world  to 
think  of  retaining  a  man  at  the  bead  of  the 
naval  department,  who^  when  asked  if  he 
derived  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  the 
pubjic  money,  was  obliged  equivocally  to 
answer,  **  to  the  best  of  my  recoljection  | 
never  did  ?"    If  a  man  were  asked  if  he  was 
not,  on  a  particular  night,  in  a  particular 
room,  with  John  a  Noaks,  it  might  be  very 
well  to  answer  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection, he  was  not  there;  but  if  he  were 
asked^whether  John  a  Noaks  did  not  charge 
him  with  an  attempt  to  pick  his  pockets, 
what  would   be  the  inference  if  he  were  to 
answer  that  John  a  ]S oaks  did  not,  to  the 
best  of  his  jecol lection  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  exhorted  the  house  r*  ot 
to  be  led  away,  by  vociferation,  into  a  pre- 
mature decision,  oh  a  subject  of  so  muclii 
OMtgnitude,  but  to  defer  it  to  a  deliberate 
enquiry. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  did  not  see  that  any  of 
th^  friends  of  lord  Melville  at  all  affected  to 
deny  the  bare  broad  fact  of  his  having  bor- 
rowed ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds^  ^\ 
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ft  titne,  from  one  of  his  clerks,  and  had 
afterwards  admitted,  that  he  had  allowed 
the  same  man  to  reinoTe  large  sums  of 
pnblic  money  to  his  private  bankers.  Such 
a  circumstance,  in  itself,  afforded  a  strong 
ground  of  suspicion,  and  the  loss*  and  mis- 
chief such  a  practice  might  have  brought 
upon  the  naval  department,  would  have 
been  incalcniable.  The  house  was  now  > 
Appealed  to,  as  the  constitutional  guardian 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  he  should 
til  discharge  his  duty  to  the  public,  if  he 
did  not  giye  his  most  cordial  and  sincere 
support  to  the  present  motion.  x  , 

After  a  few  observations  from  lord  An- 
dover,  Mr.  Wallace,  sir  Charles  Price,  and 
.lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  the  house  di* 
vided:  for  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion,  216, 
against  it,  216, — and  the  numbers  being 
thus  equal,  the  speaker  gave  his  casting 
vote  jIn  favor  of  Mr.  Whitbread.  Some 
conversation  afterwards  occurred,  upon 
amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
wording  the  resolutions,  which,  however," 
suffered  no  material  alteration.  Mr.  Whit<» 
bread  then  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
to  remove  lord  Melville  from  his  councils 
mud  presence  for  ever ;  but,  on  the  sugges 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  this  motion  till  the 
Wednesday  following,  and,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  house  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  houaie, 
informed  it,  that  lord  Melville  Imd  resigned 
the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Mr. 
Whitbread  then  moved,  that  the  eleventh 
resolution,  charging  lord  Melville  wittv  being 
.  privy  to,  and  conniving  at,  the  withdrawing, 
for  proposes  of  private  interest  or  emolu- 
ment, sums  issued  to  him  as  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  be  read,  which  being  done  ac- 
cordingly, he  again  rose,  and  stated,  that 
though  the  notice  now  given  could  not 
have  been  unexpected  to  any  one,  yet  it 
could  not  satisfy  either  him,  that  house,  or 
the  public.  Lord  Melville  had  not  been 
dismissed ;  he  g^ve  in  his  resignation,  which 
was  no  more  than  any  honorable  man  might 
do,  from  feelings  of  his  own.  The  result 
cf  the  proeeedtn|j;s  on  the  last  night  had  tlif* 


fused  such  universal  joy  through  the 
country,  that  the  representatives  of  tho 
people  may 

"  Read  their  history  in  a  nation^s  eyes,** 

but  lord  Melville  might  be  restored  tonnor* 
row,  and  they  would  have  no  such  cause  of 
exultation,  if  they  did  not  render  it.  impos- 
for  his  majesty  ever  to  call  him  to  his  coun- 
cils. He  thought  it  right  to  ttU  his  majesty, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  temove  lord  Melville  from  all 
the  offices  he  holds  under  the  crown.  He 
would  go  further,  and  though  he  under- 
stood, from  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
(Mr«  Canning,)  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  been 
dismissed,  it  was  his  intention,  immediately 
after  the  holidays,  to  move,  that  his  majes* 
ty's  attomey*general  be  directed  to  proceed 
against  lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  profits  so  unjustly  taken 
from  the  public  purse.  And  it  was  also  his 
intention  to  move,  after  the  holidays,  for  a 
sele^^t  committee,  to  enquire  into  the  trans- 
fers from  one  service  to  ano^ier,  and  all 
the  other  transactions  refisrred  to  in  the  re* 
port.  He  further  observed,  Uiat  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  opposite  him  (Mr. 
Pitt,)  was  himself  implicated,  and  it  was 
in  vain  for  him  to  excqjpate  himself.  What 
heaftudedto  was,  the 'quietus  of  £i4,0(» 
to  Mr.  Jellico.  No  satisfaction,  he  said, 
would  be  afforded  to  public  justice,  that 
lord  MelvHIe  should  quietly  retire  with  bis 
riches  and  his  honors.  He  then  entered 
into  a  statement  of  th^  emoluments  arising 
from  the  several  offices  of  lord  Melvili^ 
and  particularly  dw^lt  upon  the  grant  of 
£1500  a  year  to  lady  Mejville  out  of  the 
public  money,  and  for  which  no  service  had 
been  performed,  and  observed,  that  if  any 
of  those  grants  were  revocable,  they  ought 
to  be  revoked.  He  then  concluded  with 
moving,  '*  an  hun(^b|e  addresa  to  his  ma* 
jesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  remove  lord  Melville  from  all 
offices  undeir  the  crown  during  pleasure, 
and  from  his  councils  and  presence  for 
ever."  -^  ' 
'  Mr.  Canning   did    not  think  that  tlie 


tase  wbtcb,  at  the  most,  myrouoted  to  iio 
more  than  a  bare  suspicion,  warranted 
the  severity-  of  the  proceedings  qow  pro- 
posed. When  he  looked  back  to  the 
proceedings  in  'that  bouse,  in  1795,  upon, 
the  serious  charges  >  then  brought  forward 
against  two  most  eminent  commanders^  and 
that  their  most  active  defender,  and  most 
indefatigable  advocate,  ^as  that  very  noble 
lord,  whO'  has  now  been  the  theme  of  the 
honorable  gentleman's  violence  and  in- 
vective, he  littre  expected  that,  in  his 
present  defenceless  state,  attempts  4o  hnnt 
him  down  would  have  been  made  by  the 
kindred  of  sir  Charles  Grey,  and  the  friends 
of  sir  John  Jervis. 

Mr.  Grey  knew  of  no  similitude  in  the 
two  cases.  When  the  two  commanders 
alluded  to  returned  home,  distinguished 
4>y  military  succesa;  instead  of  concealing 
their  conduct,  by  any  dishonorable  sub- 
terfuge, they  courted  an  enquiry.  In  that 
situation,  the  support  given  them  by  lord 
Melville,  instead  of  being  a  favor,  'was 
doing  them  no  more  than  justice.  After 
declaring  the  noble  lord  had  been  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  duty,  it  was  necessary 
to  follow  it  up  mith  some  corresponding 
measures.  The  resignation  of  the  noble 
lord  was  a  matter  of  course,  as  he  dare 
not  remain  in  power  after  the  opinion  of 
that  house  had  been^  so  solemnly  ex- 
pressed ;  but  he  was  still  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, tod  held  several  lucrative  offices 
during  pleasure,  his  removal  from  which 
would  not  be  at  all  carrving  punishoieut 
very  improperly.  For  tnese,  and  other 
reasons,  be  supported  the  motioa. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  tbought  tlie 
present  motion  inseparably  connected 
with  the  former  resolutions,  unless  an 
assurance  was  given,  thai  the  political  life 
of  lord  Melville  was  for  ever  closed. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thornton  •  defended  (be 
conduct  of  the  bank,  and  maintained,  that 
no  blame  could  attach  to  it  in  any  of  these 
transactions. 

Mr.  Bankes  did  not  think  there  was 
any  necessity  for  the  eagerness  shewn  to 
follow  up  the  blow  already  struck  ;  as  he 
t/iought  there  was  no  probability  that  the 
liable  lord  would  again  be  restored  to  his 


majesty  s  councils.  He  bIM  tbougbt  it 
contrary  to  precedent,  as  he  never  underv 
stood  it  to  be  the  usage  of  the  house,  to 
address  his  majesty  against  persons  out 
of  office;  therefore,  though  he  voted  for 
the  motion  of  the  former  night,  he  should^ 
resist  the  present. 

Mr.  Windham  thought  it  necessary  to 
require  a  promise,  or  declaration,  which 
would  render  it  impossible  to  restore-, 
lord  Melville;  otherwise  he  bad  surh  a 
hold  of*  those  in  power,  and  ibty  were  so 
linked  ana  connected  together,  that  aa 
attempt  might  be  made  to  counteract  what 
the  house  had  done.  It  would  be  a  la<* 
mentable  instance' of  the  mutability  of 
opinion,  if  that  house  should  forfeit,  by 
indifference,  or  languor,  the  high  honors 
which  their  conduct,  on  the  preceding  even-' 
ingy  had  obtained  them  from  all  sorts  of 
people,  honors 

^*  Which  should   be  worn  now  in   their 
newest  gloss." 

If  £he  house  then  valued  its  own  consistency 
and  honor,  it  was  bound  to  pass  this  mo- 
tion, as  a  corroliary  from  the  resolutions 
of  Monday  last.  The  noble  lord,  it  was 
true,  might  still  be  curus  amices^  but  he 
was  no  longer  idaneus  patrut :  it  was  fit 
that  it  should  be  declared  so. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said« 
that  as  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  require 
a  specific  declaration  respecting  the  resto- 
ration of  lord  Melville,  he  had  no  besita* 
tion  at  all  in  saying,  tliat  all  idea  of  the 
noble  lord's  return  to  power  was  com- 
pletely annihilated,  and  that  no  danger 
whatever  need  be  apprehended*  on  tha( 
bead.  In  making  this  frank  declaration^ 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  it 
was  not  to  continue  in  force,  in  case  the 
resolutions  of  Monday  should,  on  future 
enquiry,  be  found  tp  have  been  prema* 
ture,  and  consequently  be  erased  from  the 
journals  of  the  house  :  in  any  other  case, 
he  should  think  it  absolutely  impossible, 
that  any  minister  could  ever  think  of  re 
commending  the  noble  lord  to  a  share  ia 
his  majesty's  couqcils.  After  this  expla« 
nat9on«  he  thought  it  but  an  act  of  commos 


liberality  to  the  noble  lord,  not  to  persist 
ill  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Fox,  after  descanting  on  the  im*- 
propriety  of  retaining  Mr.  Trotter  in  the 
iioportant  office  of  paymaster  of  the  navy, 
so  many  months  after  the  report  of  ^  the 
commissioners,  and  his  sudden  dismissal 
.now,  when  nothing  more  appeared  against 
him  than  was  known  before,  proceeded  to^ 
observe,  what  little  ground  there  was  for 
bestowing  such  extravagant  panygerics. 
He  asked,  was  it  to  be  found  in  the  eager- 
ness he  had  ever  shewn  to  heap  up  emolu- 
ments, and  systematise  corruption,  of 
which  he  reported  all  the  instances  that 
occurred  to  him  ?  Was  it  in  his  freedom 
from  party  spirit,  in  refusing  to  receive 
the  voluntary  services  of  a  body  of  loyal 
men  at  Tavistock,  because  they  were  to 
have  been  commanded  by  the  late  duke  of 
Bedford  ?  or  in  his  having  used  the  whole 
weight  of  government  to  deprive  the  honor- 
able Henry  Erskitie  of  the  office  of  dean 
of  the  faculty  at  Edinburgh  ?  After  ad- 
verting to  a  variety  of  topics,  he  said,  that 
not  wishing  the  house  of  commons  to 
monopolise  the  whol^  gratitude  of  the 
nation,  on  this  proceeding,  but  desiring 
that  his  majesty,  and  the  house  of  lords 
Blight  have  their  share  of  the  credit,  so 
luiiversally  attached  to  it,  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  the  motion  being  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  felt  himself  undecided 
in  what  manner  he  should  feel  inclined  to 
vote,  and  strongly  recommended  to  the 
gentleman  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  David  Scott  thought  this  a  measure 
ef  gfeat  severity,  after  forty  years  of  merri- 
torious  services,  ^o  a  man  who  never  valued 
money,  and  who,  though  he  might  have 
made  millions,  if  he  had  availed  himself 
of  the 'advantages  he  possessed,  yet  always 
thought  himself  very  happy,  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  could  make  both  ends 
meet. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  insisted,   that  lord   Mel-* 
ville  was  known  to  have  been,  in  Scotland, 
a  very  bitt^^r  political  enemy,  as   was  ex- 
hibited in  the  case  he  alluded  to,  of  the  dean 
of  faculty. 

The  secretary  at  war,  (Mr.  W.  Dundas,) 
did  not  think  the  honorable  member,  who 


spoke  last,  could- have  discovered  that 
character  of  bitterness  in  the  noble  lord,, 
in  the  frequent  opportunities  he  took  of 
partaking  the  conviviality  of  his  mansion^ 
for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time.  * 

Mr.  Kinnaird  replied,  that  it  was  a  proof 
of  very  bad  taste  to  suppose,  that,  because 
he  lived  in  the  same  country  with  lord  Mel-* 
ville,  and  mixed  in  society^  with  him,  he 
ought  now  to  be  precluded  from  the  faithftil 
discharge  of  his  duty,  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  a  short  reply,  to 
some  of  the  preceding  speakers,  withdrew 
his  nfbtion,  in  lieu  of  which,  he  moved, 
**  the  resolutions  of  th^  former  night  be 
laid  before  his  majesty,"  which  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously  ;  as  was  also 
another, — ''  that  they  be  laid  before  his 
maj'esty  by  the  whole  house.** 

On  the  6th  of  May  Mr.  Whitbread  rose 
to^move  that  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
communication^  made  to  him  of  the  reso- 
.liUions  of  that  house  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, when  he  war  interrupted  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  stated 
that  he  had  felt  it  his  duty' to  advise  th^ 
erasure  of  lord  Melville's  name  (torn  the 
list  fif  the  privy  council,  to  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  acceded.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that,  however  anxious  he  might 
be  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of*  the  house 
Qf  commons,  he  felt  a  deep  and  bitter 
pang  in  becoming  the  unwilling  iustrument 
of  his  lordship's  dismissal. 

The  election  for  the  county  of  Middle^ 
sex  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  wamriy 
and  severely  contested  ;  and  every  artifice 
was  employed  by  the  rival  candidates  to 
obtain  a  majority.  In  the  prosecution  of 
their  respective  views,  neither  bribery  nor 
intitffidatiori  were  neglected,  and  a  com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  examine  the 
merits  of  the  case,  they  reported  that,  on 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  days  erf  the  poll, 
on  the  first  of  wliifch  there  was  a  consider- 
able majority  of  votes  in  favor  of  W. 
Mainwaring,  Esquire,  the  sherifts  R»  A. 
Cox  Enquire,  and  sir  William  Rawlins, 
Knight,  wilfully  and  knowingly  did  admit 
to  poll,  for  sir  Francis  Bnrdett.  hart,  up- 
wards  of  300  persona,  {claiming  to   vote 


und^r  a  futitious  right,  by  which  a  color- 
.able  majority  was  obtained  in  favor  ef 
sir  Francis:  and  that  they  afterwards 
rejected  persons  tendering  .their  votes 
under  the  same  circumstances.  On  the 
question  being  put,  that  the  house  should 
agree  to  the  resolutions  of  the  committee 

.  Mr.  Rose  represented  the  partiality  of 
the  sheriffs  to  sir  Francis  Burdett,  as  so 
very  glating,  and  the  insults  oflfered  to  Mr, 
Mainwaring  so  very.gross,  that  when  this 
resolution  was  agreed  to,  he  should  propose 
another,  for  the  proper  punishment  of  thpse 
returning  officers.     After  some  conversation 

.  the  following  resolution  was  voted,  **  that 
the  said  R.  A.  Cox,  Esq.  and  sir  William 

'  Rawlins,  Knight,  by  their  conduct  and 
practices  at  the  said  election^  as  stated  in 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  as  well  as  by  re- 
fusing to  refer  to  the  assessments  of  the 
land*tax,  have  acted  in  violation  of  their 
duty,  contrary  to  law,  and  in  breach  of  the 
privi'leges  Of  the  house  of  commons.**  It 
was  then  ordered  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Rose,  ''  that  the  said  R.  A.  Cox,  Esq.  and 
sir  William  Rawlins,  Knight,  for  their  said 
offence  be  committed  to  Newgate,  and  that 
the  speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  for  that 
purpose."  They  were  accordingly  escorted 
to  their  place  of  confinement  amidst' the  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  of  the  present  year^ 
Mr.  Addington  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by 
the  style  and  title  of  viscount  Sidmouth,  and 
two  days  afterwards  succeeded  the  duke 
of  Portland,  as  lord  presidentof  the  council. 
The  latter  nobleman  had  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  ministe]^  in  name  only,  his  great 
age  and  infirmities  having  rendered  him 
totally  incapable  of  its  functions.  It  was 
stated,  however,  in  the  gazette,  that  his 
grace  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  To 
tiie  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  one  of  lord 
Sidnaouth's  most  assured  friends,  was  given 
the  seals  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
other  near  connexions  of  his  were  admitteid 
to  the  privy  council. 

The  return  of  the  Addingtons  to  a  share 
iu  administration,  did  not  cause  much  sur- 
prise either  to  the  friends  or  enemies  of  that 
party  ; — bujt  that  the  minister  should  again 
ally  himself  to  the  man^  whose  conduct  in 


office  be  had  arraigned,  in  terms  of  the  bit- 
Xerest  sarcasm,  and  severest  invective,  with 
reference  to  his  general  conduct  of  the  pub* 
lie  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
whom  he  had  repeatedly  held  up  to  view  as 
ignorant  and  inefficient^  and  whom  he  had 
so  recently  exposed,  .with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  most  reproachful  scorn,  indeed 
excited  universal  astonishment. 

That  there  existed  a  strong  necessity  for 
ministers  to  call  in  parliamentary  and 
political  aid  <at  this  period,  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  we  must  be  allowed^ to  ques« 
tion  the  efficacy  of  the  means  adopted.  • 
^Wliat  the  terms  of  the  convention  were, 
whiph  united  parties  recently  engaged  in 
the  deepest  hostility  towards  each  other, 
the  author  cannot  presume  to  conjecture; 
but,  had  they  even  been  such  as  \yould  have 
etisured  a  stable  and  permanent  union  be- 
tween them  (and  a  very  short  period  proved 
the  contrary)  still  it  must  be  considei*ed 
an  unfortunate  measure  for  the  intereist  of 
the  existing  administration,  a^,  what  itgain^ 
ed  in  point  of  numbers;  it  lo«t  in  credit  and 
reputation  ;  its  manifest  weakness  became 
notorious,  and  wliile  it  united  and  invijcro* 
rated  an  opposition  already  too  formidable^ 
it  added  nothing  to  itself  in  point  of  ability 
or  charjicter.  The  event,  which  I  have 
just  recorded,  was  approaching  which 
threatened,  dnd  in  fact  actually  produced, 
a  dissolution  of  this  strange  and  ill-assorted 
connexion. 

When  the  utmost  efforts  of  administra* 
tion  failed,  in  screening  lord  Melville  from 
the  effect  of  the  parfiamentary  resolutions, 
moved  against  him,  we  have  seen  that  the 
mode  of  procedure  against  his  lordship,  an  a 
delinquent,  was  warmly  contested  within  the 
wallsof  the  house  of  commons.  The  friends 
of  the  accused,  who  were  at  first  adverse  to 
the  measure  of  impeachment,  and  had 
pledged  the  bouse  to  a  prosecution  in  the 
courts  of  law :  for  reasons  which  it  would 
be  indelicate  and  imprudent  to  discuss, 
saw  grounds  for  believing  it  would  be  more 
to  the  advantage  of  lord  Melville  to  be  tried 
by  his  peers,  now  therefore  suddenly  veer- 
ed rouiid,  and  moved  that  he  shouhl  be 
impeached;  which  measure,  although  with 
great  difficulty,  they  carried.     During  the 
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whote  of  thes^  proeeedini^  the  new  pre^ 
sident  of  the  council  and  bis  adherents,  se- 
parated from  the  minister,  and  took  an 
eager,  and  an  active  part,  in  brin{png  lord  . 
Melville  to  the  bar  of  public  justice  :^-^ 
conduct  which  must  have  been  considered 
as  a  defection  from  the  government,  of 
which  they  formed  a  part,  and,  as  suchi, 
must  have  been  deeply  >  resented  by  the 
minister. 

It  was  also  rumoured  that  other  causes  of 
distaste  and  disagreement  existed  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Sidmouth,  at  this  period  ; 
that  the  former  was  jealous  of  the  influence 
which  the  latter  maintained  in  a  crrtain 
quartbr;  which  had  lately  been  mani« 
fested  in  \he  conferring  of  high  ecclesias* 
tical  dignities^  an4>  that  instead  of  gaining 
an  useful  ally  Mr.  Pitt  had  only  exposed  him- 
self to  the  machinations  of  a  dangerous  rival. 

Whether  these  reports  were  founded  in 
troth,  it  is*  not  my  province  to  decide,  but 
eertain  it  is,  that,  on  the  10th  day  of 
Julv,  the  viscount  Sidmouth  and  the 
earl  of  Buckinghamshire  resigned  their 
respective  offices,  and  were  succeeded  in 
them  by  earl  Camden  and  the  lord  Har* 
rowby.  Some  other  changes  took  place 
in  administration,  too  insignificant  to  be 
here  noticed,  but  none  conducive  to  its 
strength,  and  thus  did  the  minister  find 
Jiimself,  at  a  most  arduous  moment,  depriv- 
ed, in  the  cabinet,  of  the  assistance  of  lord 
Melville,  and,  in  parliament,  of  the  aid  of 
the  members  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Iprd  Sidmouth,  ou  both  of  which  he  bad  so 
much  necessity  to  depend. 

Every  successive  hour  now  bore  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  the  sentimeat  of  lord  Gren- 
ville,  that,  in  a  crisis  Ifke  the  present,  ''  as 
Urge  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  weight, 
talents,  aiid  character,  to  be  found  in  public 
men,  of  all  descriptions,  and  without  any 
exception,"  should  be  include'd  in  govern- 
ment. Aided  by  the  brilliant  talents,  pro- 
found experience,  and  parliamentary  weight 
and  eloquence  of  a  Gren ville,-  a  Fox,  a 
Spencer,  and  a  Windham,  with  their  re- 
spective connexions,  too  numerous  to  be 
detailed,  who,  collectively,  were  tbe  talent 
and  weight  of  the  country  ;  energy  and  ac- 
tivity  would  have  pervaded  every  depart- 


ment  of  the  state,  the.  confidence  of  the 
nation  would  have  been  raised  ;  the  mea- 
sures of  governmeut  unimpeded  and  unem^ 
barrassed— -prompt  and  efficacious  assist- 
ance have  been  afforded  to  our  allies — and, 
more  than  probably,  France  have  been 
checked  in  her  career  of  victory,  if  not 
humbled  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
straining her  lust  of  (conquest,  and  forced, 
in  her  turn,  to  tremble  for  her  own  safety  ! 
What  a  mortifying  reverse  to  this  flattering 
picture  does  the  close  pf  this  year  offer  to 
our  view  ;  a  reverse  entirely  due  to  the  mis- 
calculation of  Mr.  Pitt,  when,  confidmg  in 
his  own  abilities,  great  and  mighty  as  I 
allow  them  to  have  been,  he  undertook 
alone  to  move  the  vast  machinery  of  the 
British  empire :  at  once  to  provide  her  re- 
sources at  home,  protect  her  ioteresits 
abroad,  conduct  a  war  the  most  dangerous 
in  ^which  Britain  was  ever  engaged,  and 
lastly,  and  not  the  least  arduous  part  of  his 
task  in  a  government  like  ours,  defend  his 
measures  in  paHiament  against  a  formi- 
dable phalanx  of  patriotism  and  ability- 
One  great  source  of  his  mortification  was 
the  disgracis  aud  pnbJic  trial  of  his  col- 
league, lord  Melville,  a  circumstance  which 
united  with  the  discharge  of  his  vast  and 
complicated  duties  bowed  down  his  mighty 
mind,  and  preyed  upon  a  frame  already 
enfeebled  with  care  and  disea3e;  but 
the  severest  blow  which  this  great  man  and 
true  patriot  re'oeived  was  from  the  successes 
of  the  French  upon  the  continent.  Imme- 
diately after  the  tidinga  of  the  surrender  of 
general.  Mack  at  Ulm  had  reached  Eng- 
land,  Mr.  Pitt  was  observed  to  droop. 
His  health  already  much  impaired  became 
daily  worse,  and  he  was  compelled  how- 
ever reluctantly  to  quit  all  public  business 
and  repair  to  Batli,  the  use  of  the  waters, 
it  being  hoped  rather  than  expected,  might 
give  a  favorable  turn  to  his  disorder. 

It  is  scarcely ,  possible  to  conceive  the 
dismay  and  despair  of  all  ranks  of  people, 
upon  thearrivalof  intelligence  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  and 
its  fatal  consequences  to  the  common  cause. 
In  the  capital  tha-e  was  at  this  moment 
scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  government 
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and  ine  coHDtry  seemea  %t>anaonea  lo  >I8 
fnie.  Nor  was  the  aspect  of  a^ira  im- 
proved by  the  circulation  of  certain  ac« 
coants  of  saccesses  gained  bjr  the  allies 
posterior  to  the  **  battle  of  the  three  em* 
peror's,**  by  some  of  the  subordinate  oflScera 
of  state ;  a  weak  and  impolitic  attempt^ 
which  covered  the  fabricators  with  shame 
and  disgrace^  as  a  few  days  produced  their 
entire  confutation,  and  a  full  confirmatioa 
of  the  cetlamitous  intelligence. 

From  these  unpleasant  subjects,  the 
reader  will  return  with  pleasure  to  a  more 
animating  and  grateful  theme  ;  the  naval 
exploits  of  the  year,  which,  happily  for 
Great  Britain  and  her  existence,  as  a  na« 
tion  equalled  if  not  exceeded  those  of  any 
similar  period  in  her  annals. 

I  have  aineady  noticed  the  invention 
and  trial  of  the  stone  or  catamaran  experi- 
ment ;  and  the  last  action  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  attempt  on  Port  Rouge,  near 
Calais,  by  a  machine  of  the  latter  designa- 
tion, though  cond4icted  under  the  orders 
of  the  veteran  lord  Keith  and  sir  Home 
Popham,  completely  failed  in  the  design 
ef  blowing  up  the  enemy's  works,  and 
exposed  the  enterprise  to  the  contempt 
and  derision  of  the  French.  As  a  contrast 
to  this  abortlive  attempt  of  quackery  and 
innovation,  an  action  occurred  in  the  course 
of  this  year  well  worthy  of  the  historic 
page.  The  Arrow  sloop,  and  Acheron 
bomb-vessel,  having  convoy,  were  attacked 
by  two  of  the  largest  sized  French  frigates, 
to  which  the  commanders  were  obliged  to 
surrender,  after  a  desperate  action,  but 
not  until  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  merchantmen  they  were  in  charge  erf*, 
in  safety,  and  their  own  vessels  sunk. 

A  squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates^  which  had  remained  strictly 
Mockaded  in  Rochfort  for  more  than  two 
years,  found  means  to  elude  the  British 
force,  and  put  to  sea.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Toulon  fleet,  of  11  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates,  which  had  been  long 
in  a  state  jo(  complete  equipment,  also 
pushed  out  of  the  harbor  without  being 
perceived  by  the  squadron  under  lord 
Nelson,  then  crui2ing  at   some  distanbci 
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greai  man,  wno,  mure  man  a  iweive«» 
^month  in  those  seas,  never  strictly  block- 
aded the  port,  but  gave  the  French  fleet 
every  fair  opportunity  of  putting  to  sea. 
The  destination  of  the  combined  squadron 
was  for  some  time  a  question  of  anxious 
conjecture  ;  but  intelligence  was  received 
oa  the  6th  of  May,  from  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  islands,  that  Dominica 
had  been  attacked  on  the  22nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, by  a  French  armament  of  one; 
three-decker,  and  four  other  line  of  battle^ 
ships,  three  frigates,  two  brigs  of  war, 
and  a  schooner,  with  about  4000  land-men 
on  board.  Brigadier-general  Prevost,  the 
governor  of  the  island,  immediately  made 
the  best  dispositions  for  its  defence,  and 
resolutely  opposed,  with  the  small  force 
under  his  command,  the  landing  of  the 
French.  At  length  the  whole  of  the  ene^ 
my's  troops,  consisting  of  4000  nien,  under 
cover  of  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  M ajes- 
trieux^of  130  guns,  and  four  seventy-fours*.' 
having  landed,  and  threatened  by  their  dis« 
positions  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  governor 
from  the  town  and  fort  of  Prince  Rupect.. 
General  Prevost,  with  the  utmost  promp- 
titude and  presence  of  mind,  directed  the 
regular  force  under  captain  O'Connel,  to 
make  a  forced  march  across  the  island, 
and  join  him  at  Prince  Rupert,  to  which 
place  he  himseU^  attended  only  by  his  staff, 
repaired,  and  arrived  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  governor  immediately  took  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  place  the  fort  in  the 
best  state  of  defence ;  arid  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, after  having  in  vain  sum- 
moned him  to  surrender,  thought  proper, 
after  levying  contributions  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Roseau,  which  town  had  been  set 
on  fire  on  the  moment  of  attack,  to  re-em- 
bark his  .whole  force,  and  s^il  to  Guada- 
loupe.  In  pursuance  of  the  predatory 
system  adopted  by  the  French,  their 
squadron  again  appeared  on  the  15th  of 
March,  in  Basseterre  roads,  in  (he  island 
of  St.  Kitts,  where  they  landed,  levied 
a  contribution  of  £18,000  sterling,  and 
burnt  some  merchantmen  richly  laden. 
Lord  Nelson  iii  the  mean  time  traversed 
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in    search   of    admiral    Villeneuve,     who, 
unknown  to  his  lordship,  had  taken  refuge 
in   Toulon   for  the   phrpose    of  refitting, 
•nd  did  not  leave  that  port  till   the  30th 
of  March.     The  designs  of  France  were 
materially  promoted,  and  the  inertness  of 
all  the  British  fleets,  except  the  squadron 
under  lord  Nelson,  rendered  indispensible 
by  the  negligence  and   inactivity  of  lord 
Melville,  and  above  all,  by  his  sacriBce  of 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  public  to  the 
pretence  of  economy,  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  committing  various  actfe  of  indis- 
creet, if  not  criminal,  peculation.     He  was 
succeeded     by    sir     Charles     Middleton, 
created  lord  Barbara,  a  nol)Ieman  remark- 
able for  his  zeal,   Activity,  and  judgment, 
but  deplorably  ignorant  at  his  accession 
to  office,  of  the  plans,  resources,  and  sta- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  within 
.  the  limits  of  a  work  purely  historical,  the 
various  evolutions   of  lord  Nelson's  ;fleet 
during  his   long  and   anxious   pursuit  of 
admiral  Villeneuve.     With  10  sail  of  the 
line,  foul,  and  after  a  cruize  of  more  than 
•two  years,  he  undertook  to  pursue  across 
the  Atlantic,  or  to    whatever  part  of  the 
globe  they  might  have  shaped  their  course, 
the    enemy's    combined 'squadrons  of  18 
sail  of  the  line,  in  a  state  of  the  most  com- 
plete equipment,   fresh  from   their  ports, 
with  their  full  cbmplement  of  sailors,  and 
carrying  10,000  land  tro<)ps.     On  jthe  90th 
of  May,  he  found  himself  towards  the  east- 
M'ard  of  Madeira,  where  he  was  joined  by 
admiral  Cockrane  and  two   ships  of  the 
line;  but,   unablfi  to  iSnd  or  to  overtake 
the  object  of  his  search,  he  returned  to 
Port;smouth,  and  in  tlie  month  of  August 
-was  offered  the  command  of  an  armament 
to  be  pt'epared  immediately,  of  sufficient 
force  40   cope  with  that  of ^  France  in  any 
quarter  of  the   world,  in  which  it  should 
be  destined  to  act.     His  lordship,  without 
a  mouient's  hesitation,  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  again  bearing  his  country's  flag 
triumphant  over  all  opposition.     To  this 
situation   the   public    suflVage    universally 
called    him,    and  on   him  ail   eyes    were 
turned,  with  hope,  atamotnentwhen  every 


and  unpromising.    The  successes  of  the 
'    French  upon  the  c^dtinent  were  no  longer 
equivocal,  and  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  the  fate  of  the  allied  powers. 
It  was  in  this  crisis  that  lordNelson  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  which   had 
been  completely  refitted,  on  the  14th  ot 
September,  at  Portsmouth,  and  put  to  sea 
on  the  following  day.      There  were  then 
M  port,  five  ships  of  the  line  and  a^  fri^te. 
which  were  under  orders  to  sail  with  him  ; 
but,  not  finding  them  in  sufficient  readi- 
ness, so  anxious  was  he  to  repaid*  to  the 
scene  of  his  future  glory,  where  his  duty 
called  him,  that  he  sailed   with  the  £ury- 
alns  frigate  only,  in.  company.     Off  Ply- 
mouth be  was  joined  by  two  ships  of  the 
line,  the  Ajax  and  Thunderei*,  and  tbelice 
proceeded  dii'ectly  for  the  coast  ef  Spain: 
On  the  arrival  of  lord  Nelson  off  Cadiz; 
he  received  the    command  of  the  British 
fleet  from   admiral   Col  ling  wood,    which, 
having  had  reinforcements  poured  into  it 
from  every  quarter,  had  become  equal  to 
the  task   of  coping  with  the  enemy,   and 
of  punishing  his  temerity  should  he  venture 
out  of  port.     As  far  as  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, the  combined  fleet  was  nearly  ready 
for  sea,  and   its  probable  destination  was 
the  Mediterranean,  where,  if  it  could  col- 
lect to  itself  the  ships  of  war  yet  remaining 
in  the  different  French  and  Spanish  ports 
in  that  sea,  it  would  form  together  an  ac- 
cretion of  force,  which  might  eventually 
overpower  all    opposition,   for  a  time  at 
least,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  British 
interests.     Ever  averse,  however,  to  the 
system  of  blockade,  as  leadiHg\jnltimately 
to  the  ruin  of  the  navy,  lord  Nelson  de- 
termined to  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity 
c^f  putting  to  sea,  and  even  bad  recourse  to 
stratagem  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  mea- 
snre  which  his  confidcsnce  in  bis  officers, 
his  sailors,  and  himself,  led  him  to  hope 
would  end  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
adversary.  ^ 

At  length,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
lord  Nelson  having  received  certain  infor^ 
mation  that  he  would  be  joined  in  a  day 
or  two  by  a  reinforcement  of  seven  saiJ 
of  the  line,  from  England,  hesitated  not 


put  ta  sea,  to  detach  admiral  Louis  and 
six  ship^i  of  the  line,  being  a  fourth  of  bis 
then  force,  upon  a  particnlar  service,  and 
that  in  so  open  a  manner,  and  so  undis- 
gnisedly,  that  it  became  immediately  known 
to  the  enemy  and  decided  his  conduct. 

Admiral  Vilieneuve,  deceived,  by  this 
bold  manceuvre,  and  believing  that  the 
£ngUsh  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  21  sail 
of  the  line,  whilst  that  of  France  and  Spain» 
thoroughly  equipped  and  refitted,  consisted 
of  33,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
great  superiority  of  strength,  and  make  one 
vast  effort  to  humble  the  naval  force  of 
Great  Britain.  There  were  also  it  is  said 
perc^onal  motives^  which  led  the  French^ 
admiral  to  this  resolution.  Since  his  return 
from  the  West  Indies  the  French  official 
paper,  the  Moniteur,  had  severely  glanced 
at  his  conduct  in  that  trapsaction  !  Buona- 
parte had  also  spoken  sarcastically  of  him  : 
be  was  upbraided  by  the  Spaniards  for  his 
not  havino;  supported  them  better  in  the 
action  off  cape  Finisterre,  where  the  brunt 
of  the  fight  was  borne  by  them  ;  and  finally, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  his  com- 
mand was  about  to  be  taken  from  him>  and 
conferred  on  admirel  Rosily,  then  actually 
on  his  road  from  Paris  for  that  purpose. 
Stung  and  mortified  by  all  Ihese  circum- 
stances united,  he  determined,  contrary,  it 
is  said,  to  the  wish  of  the  Spaniards  to  give 
battle  to  lord  Nelson.  A  victory  over  the 
greatest  naval  character. of  the  age  would 
redeem  his  character^  and  cover  him  with 
glory,  while  a  defeat  could  add  but  little 
additional  disgrace  to  his  present  state  of 
Jiumiliation. 

Accordingly  on  the  I&th  day  of  October, 
the  French  and  Spanish  combined  fleet,  to 
the  number  of  33  sail  of  the  line,  18  of  which 
were  French  and  15  Spanish,  sailed  from 
Cadiz  with  light  westerly  winds  ;  which 
being  communicated  to  lord  Nelson,  his 
lordship  with  the  British  fleet,  having  re- 
ceive the  expected  reinforcement,  and  there- 
fore coQsisted  of  ,27  ships  of  the  line,  three 
of  which  were  of  64  guns,  conceiving  the 
Mediterranean  to  be  th.e  course  of  the 
enetny^  immediately  made  all.  sail  for  the 
Straits,  where  he  was  rnforirs^d  by  the  fri- 


not  yet  passed  them.  >  ^ 

^  On  Monday,' at  day-break,  the  21st  of 
October,  1805,  a  day  which  will  be  for  ever 
memorable  nn  the  British  annals,  the  com- 
bined fleet  was  descried  about  six  or  seven 
miles  to  the  eastward,  cape  Trafalgar  bear- 
ing £.  by  S.  about  seven  leagues,  there 
being  very  little  wind  and  that  westerly. 
The  commander-in-chief  immediately  made 
the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up  in  two 
columns,  as  they  formed  in  the  order  of  sail* 
ing,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  delay 
in  forn^ing  a  line  of  battle  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, a  mode  of  attack  his' lordship  previously 
communicated  to  his  officers,  as  that  alone  ^ 
calculated,  "  to  make  the  business  decisive," 
in  the/ last  order  he  ever  gave.  They  were, 
dated  on  the  10th  of  October,  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  event  which  I  am  about  to 
detail,  and  which  exhibit  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  comprehensive  mind  of  this 
great  man,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of 
his  profession.  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  Vic- 
tory, led  the  weather  column,  jmd  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  admiral  Collingwood  the 
lee. 

It  had  originally  been  the  intention  of 
admiral  Villeneuve,  in  the  belief  that  the« 
English  fleet  consisted  only  of  21  sail  of  the 
line,  to  have  attacked  them  in  the  usual 
line  of  battle,  with  an  equal  number  of  ves^ 
sels,  whilst  twelve  of  his  select  ships,  form- 
ing a  body  of  reserve  to  windward,  were 
to  be^r  down  and  double  on  the  British  line 
after  the  action  had  commenced,  and  thus 
place  a  great  portion  of  it  between  two  fires ; 
every  other  precaution  had  been  taken  by 
him  to  ensure  success :  nearly  5000  land  . 
troops  were  distributed  throughout  his 
fleet,  and  Kis  ships  were  furnished  with 
every  species  of  combustibles  and  fire  balls, 
in  order  to  set  the  adversary  on  fire,  or 
facilitate  their  boarding  when  opportunity 
should  offer.  On  perceiving  however,  the'real 
strength  of  the  English,  the  French  admiral 
abandoned  his  first  pla4i,  and  formed  his 
ships  into  on**  line,  with  great  closeness^and 
correctness  :  but  as  the  mode  of  attack  was 
unusual,  so  the  structure  of  his  line  was 
new,  forming  a  crescent  convexing  to. 
leeward.  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  in  th^ 
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Bocentanre,  of  80  guns,  in  the  centre,  antl 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  of  112  guns,  borfe 
the  &2Lg  of  the  Spanish  a^nniral  Gravina, 
in  the  rear  ;  but  the  French  {ind  Spanish 
ships  ^  were  intermingled  without  any 
regard  to  order  of  national  squadron. 
The  combined  fleet  thus  situated,  waited 
the  attack  with  equal  firmness  and  in^ 
trepidity. 

About  noon,   the  dreadful   contesl  be^ 
gao  by  the  leading  ships  of  the  columns 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,   whfch 
was  first  effected  by  admiral  Collingwood, 
in  the   Royal  Sovereign,  jn  so  gallant  a 
manner,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  both' 
fleets.     He  broke  through  about  the  twelTth 
ship  from  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  leaving  his 
van  unoccupied ;  the  succeeding  ships  break- 
ing through  in  all  parts  astern  oftheir  leaders, 
and  engaging  the  enemy  at  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns.  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve, 
theaction  became  general.  It  bad  been  the  in- 
tention of  lord  Nelson  to  have  penetrated  the 
enemy's  line,  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
of  his  ships  in  the  van  ;  but,  findmg  it  so 
close  that  there  was  no  room  to  pass,   he 
ordered  the  Victory,  which  bore  his  flag, 
to  be  run  on  board  the  ship  opposed  to 
him,  and  the  Temeraire,  his  second,   also 
ran  on  board  of  the  nekt  ship  in  the  enemy's 
line,  so  that  these  four  sh'ips  formed  one 
iDsiss,  and   were  so  close,  that  every  gun 
fired  from  the  Victory  set  the  Redoubtable, 
to  which  she  was  opposed,  on  fire ;  whilst 
the  British  sailors  were  employed,  at  in- 
tervals, in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  action, 
in   pouring  buckets  of  water  on  the  flames 
ill  the  enemy's  vessels,  least  their  spreading 
should  involve  both  ships  in   destruction  : 
an  instance  of  cool  and  deliberate  bravery 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  antient  or  modern 
history.     The  action    was  equally   severe 
around  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  in  several 
other  quarters.     The  enemy's   ships  were 
fought    with   the  greatest  gallantry  ;    but 
the    attack    upon    them    was    irresistible. 
About    three    in    the    afternoon,   admiral 
Gravina,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  joining 
the  admiral's  frigates  to  leeward,  bore  away 
to    Cadiz  :    five   more   of  their .  headmost 
ships  in  the  van,  umier  admiral  Dumanoir, 
about  ten  minutes  atler,  tacked  and  stood 


ta  the  southward  and  to  windward  of  the 
British  line.  Thr«y  were  engaged^  and 
the  stemmost  taken.  The  remaining  foui 
escaped,  leaving  a  noble  prey  to  the  British 
fleet  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  tiie 
thre0  flag  oflicers,  Villeneuve,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  and  the  Spanish  admirals 
D*Aliva  and  Cisneros.  At  .forty  minutes 
after  four,  all  firing  ceased,. and  a  complete 
victory  was  reported  to  lord  N^lsou,  who, 
'having  been  wonnded  early  iii  the  action, 
survived  just  long  enough  to  hear  the  joy- 
ful tidings,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  with 
the  most  heroic  resolution. 

The  heroic  commanderHn-K^hief  had  been 
engaged  m  the  Victory  with  the  Redoubt- 
able of  74  guns,  and   subsequeutly  with 
his  old  antagonist,  the  SantissimaTrinidada, 
of  140,  for  more  than  an  hour,  halving,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Bucenfaure  of.  80  gaos, 
carrying  the   French  admiral    Villeneuve 
on  his  quarter.     At  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  one,   standing  on  the   quarter-deck, 
moving,   as  was  his   custom   when   much 
pleased,   the  shoulder  and   sleeve  of  Jus 
amputated  arm,  up  and  down,  with  great 
rapidity,    he  received   a   wound    from  a 
musket-ball,  discharged  by  a  marksman, 
on  the   poop  of    the   Bucentanre,    which 
entered  his  left  breast,  and  which  he  im« 
mediately  declared  to  be  mortal.     To  tthe 
last  moment  of  his  life,  which  now  ebbed 
fast,  his   solicitude  for  tlie    event  of  the 
action  never  ceased  ;    every  consideration 
was  dormant,  save  an  anxious  wish  for  the 
glory  of  bis  country.     He  repeatedly,  while 
beiow,  demanded  the  news  of  the  battle, 
and  expressed  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
on    being   assured   of   immediate  victory. 
About  four,  his  anxiety  became  extreme, 
and  he  repeatedly  sent  for  captaiti  Hardy, 
who  fought  his  ship.      That  officer  coufd 
not  consistently  \vith  prudence   quit  the 
deck  :  at  length,  however,  seeihg  the  enemy 
striking  the  colours  on  every  side,  or  flying 
the  scene  of  action  iu  confusion,  captain 
Hardy  carried  the  glad  tidings  to.  the  dying 
hero,  who,  after  thanking  God  most  fer- 
vently for  the  event,  that  he  had  survived 
to  have  it  made  known  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  been  enabled  once  more  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  country,  expired  without  agroaii. 
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B  J  a  reference  to  the  narrative  of  the 
French  campaign  on  the  contioent,  it  yrill 
appear  that  tl>e  city  of  UIro  was  entered 
in  triumph  on  the  S&h  of  October,  the  day 
preceding  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  the 
dismay,  and  coustemation  produced  by 
the  misfortuneft  of  Austria  in  the  mipd  of 
the  British  public,  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  opportunely  arrived  to  cheer 
the  spirits,  and  aUeviate  the  despondency 
of  the  people.  The  misfortnnes  of  our 
ally  were  foi^otten  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
general  exultation  ;  and  one  consolation 
at  least  reanimated  the  hopes  and  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  that  England  had 
sec  a  red  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  that 
the  example  of  lord  Nelson  would  stimulate 
his  successors  to  a  glorious  perseverance  in 
the  career  of  victory. 

Where  all  were  equally  brave  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  individual  merit 
in  this  well-fought  day.  Captain  Harvey, 
who  nobly  seconded  lord  Nelson,  having 
been  boarded  by  a  French  line  of  battle- 
ship  on  one  side,  and  a  Spanish  on  the 
Other,  compelled  both,  after  a  vigorous 
contest,  to  strike  their  colours.  A  similar 
exploit  ii^as  effected  by  captain  Freemantlp, 
of  the  Neptune.  When  five  of  the  cap- 
tured ships  were  engaged  so  closely  that 
the  muzzles  of  the  low<?r  deck  guns  of  the 
antagonists  touched  each  other,  the  French 
inimediately  lowered  their  ports,  and  de- 
serted their  guns  upon  the  deck,  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  English  sailors  were  de- 
liberately loading  and  firing  their  guns, 
with  two,  and  often  with  three  round  shot, 
which  seen  reduced  the  enemy's  ships  to 
a  perfect  wneck* 

Such  a  victory  could  not  be  gained  with- 
out serious  loss.  Captains  Cook,  of  the 
Bellerophon,  and  Duff,  of  the  Mars,  were 
deeply  lamented.  But  every  other  feeling, 
even  the  unmingled  joy  which  would  have 
resulted  from  this  glorious  victory,  were 
.  loat  in  the  irreparable  loss  his -country  and 
the  British  navy  sustained  in  the  death  of 
lord  Nelson. 

The  total  of  killed  and  wounded 
was  thus  estimated  in  the  official  re- 
turns. 


killed. 

«ri»uaded. 

4U 

64 

DreadDoagbt, 

7 

26 

Mars, 

29 

69 

Bellerophon, 

27 

}23 

Minotaar, 

3 

22 

Revenge, 

28 

61   , 

JLeviathan, 

4 

22 

Ajtix, 

2 

9 

Defence, 

7 

29     . 

Defianqe^ 

17 

53 

Total, 


173 


468 


The  action  had  scarcely  terminated  be- 
fore a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  arose,  which 
not  only  placed  the  captured  ships,  but 
the  captors,  in  a  most  dangerous  situatioa. 
Both  had  suffered  severely,  and  the  wind 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  whole 
fleet  were  most  perilously  circumstanced. 
Many  were  dismasted,  all  were  shattered, 
and  the  whole  fleet  wd«  in  thirteeh  fathoms 
water,  oflF  the  shoals  of  cape  Trafalgar. 
In  this  dangerous  state,  the  skill  and  ex^ 
perience  of  admiral  Collingwood,  the 
second-in*command,  and  whose  conduct 
during^ the  action  was  eminently  conspicu- 
ous^ were  put  to  the  utmost  test,  nor  was 
he  found  unequal  to  the  emergency.  This 
brave  warrior  and  amiable  man«  was  bom 
at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  of  parents 
respectable,  but  not  opalent.  As  his 
public  despatches  have  been  justly  admired 
for  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their  com- 
position, it  is  but  justice  to  the  memory 
of  a  venerable  man  now  no  more,  but  who 
lived  to  witness  the  triumphs  of  his  pupil 
^o  mention  that  he  was  educated  under 
the  tuition  of  the  reverend  Hugh  Moises, 
of  the  grammar-school,  Newcastle,  who* 
at  the  same  time  numbered  among  his  pupils 
lord  £lden^  the  present  lord  chancellor, 
and  his  brother  sir  W.  Scott,  the  learned 
judge  of  the  admiralty.  The  king,  wheni 
lord  Collingwood's  account  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  reached  England,  observed,  that 
his  letter  was  an  excellent  one,  and  imme* 
diately  added,  *^  he  was,  however,  bred 
at  the  same  school  as  the  chancellor.** 
Lord  CoUingwood  entered  the  set'vice  in 
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|be  jrear  1761,  under  the  protection  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  captain  (afterwards  admiral) 
Braithwaite.  He  spent  thirteen  years  in 
^lie  service  without'promotion,  but  in  1774 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
and  served  with  a  partj  of  seamen  in  ttie 
memorable  battle  bf  Bunker's  HilL  About 
this  period  his  friendship  with  lord  Nelson 
commenced,  a  friendship* which  only  fermi- 
Dated  with  the  death  6f  that  illustrious 
hero^  and  of  which  the  survivor  so  feelingly 
expressed  the  value,  when  in  his  despatches 
'  to  the  admiralty  he  said  '*  I  have  only  to 
lament  in  common  with  the  Briti$h  navy 
and  the  British  nsition,  in  the  fall  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  loss  of  a  hero 
.whose  name  will  be  ipiraortal,  and  his 
memory  ever  dear  to  his  country  :  but  my 
heart  is  rent  with  the  most  poignant  grief 
for  the  death  of  a  friend  to  whom  by  many 
years  intimacy,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  virtues  of  his  mind  T  was  bound  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  affection ;  a  grief  to 
which  even  the  glorious  occasion  on  which 
he  fell,  does  not  bring  that  consolation 
which  perhaps  it  ought." 

It  is  a<;urious  circu'mstance  that  from  an 
early  period  CoUingwood  seemed  destined 
to  be  the  successor  of  Nelson.  "Whenever 
the  one  advanced  a  step  in  rank,  the  other 
succeeded  to  the  station  which  his  friend 
had  left.  In  1777,  when  Nelson,  from  mas- 
ter and  commander  of  the  Badger  sloop 
was  made  post-captain  in  the  Hinchin- 
brooke,  CoUingwood  was  promoted  into 
the  Badger;  and  again  upon  Nelson's  pro- 
emotion  to  a  larger  ship,  CoUingwood  was 
made  post-captain  of  the  Uinchinbrooke. 
'  Towarda  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  he  was 
appointed  to,  thecomnoand  of  the  Pelican 
of  24  guns,  and  afterwards  of  the  Sampson 
of  64,  in  which  ship  he  served  to  the  peace 
ef  1783,  and  when  he  was  paid  off  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Mediator,  and  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  again  met  his  friend 
Neljson,  who  at  that  time  commanded  the 
Boreas  frigate.  In  tl)e.  letters  of  lord 
Nelson  to  captain  Locker  there  ai^  some 
passages  which  speak  thef^  closeness  of  the 
/  frinedship  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
CoUingwood.     In  one  of  them,  dated  on 


board  the  Boreas^  he  says  ^'  CoUingwood  in 
at  Grenada  which  is  a  gr^t  loss  to  me,  for 
there  is  nobody  whom  1  can  make  a  confi- 
dant of!*'  and,  in  another,   "  CoUingwood 
desires  me  to  say,  he  will  soon  Write  you 
such  a  letter,  that  you  will  think  it  a  his- 
tory of  the  West  Indies.     What  an  amiable 
ffood  man  he  is  /**    Again  he  writes  from  St, 
Kitts^  '^  What  a  charming  good  man !  He  is 
a  valuable  member  of  society.''     From  his 
station  off  Martinique  in  1786,  he  observes, 
'*  This  station' has  not  been  over  pleasant; 
had  it  not  been  for  CoUingwood,  it  would 
have  been  the  most  disagreeable  I  ever  saw/ 

In  this  ship  and  on  this  station  he  re- 
mained until  the  latter  end  of  April,  17B6, 
when  he  returned  tO' England,  and  his  ship 
being  paid  off,  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
visit  his  native  country  and  renew  his  ac* 
quaintdnce  with  his  family  and  friends.  In 
1790,  when  a  war  with  Spain  was  threat- 
ened, he  was  drawn  out  of  'retirement  and 
appointed  to  the  Mermaid  of  32. guns,  in 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  hut 
the  dispute  with  Spain  being  adjusted  with- 
out hostilities,  he  returned  to  Newcastle, 
and  in  this  interval  married  Sarah,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  J.  E.  Blackett,  Esq.  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  that  town.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  left  two  daughter^,  Sairab,  and 
Mary  Patience, 

On  the  commertcement  of  the  revolu-^ 
tionary  war,  CoUingwood  was  called  to 
command  the  fiarfleur,  the  flag-ship  of  rear- 
admiral  Boivyer,  with  whom  he  served  in 
the  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794.  The 
following  year  he  was  employed  in  the 
Hectol",  and  afterwards  in  the  Excellent, 
in  which  ship  he  had  the  honor  to  acquire 
fresh  laurels  in  the  brilliant  victory  off  cape 
St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797. 
Lord  Nelson,  who  himself  took  a  noble 
part  on  that  memorable  occasion,  bore  ample 
testimony  to  the  conduct  of  his  friend,  and 
exclaimed  to  his  officers  as  CoUingwood 
was  coiming  into  action,  **  See  here  comes 
the  Excellent,  which  is  as  good  as  two 
added  to  oijr  number;"  and  the  support 
which  he  received  fvom  this  ship  in  par- 
ticular he  gratefully  acknowledged  in  the 
following  laconic  nV)te  of  thanks,  •*  Dear 
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CoUmswood— A  friend  in  need»  is  a  friend 
indeed." 

On  the  promotion  of  officers  in  1799 
oaptain  Colling  wood  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  rear*adiiitjral  of  the  White,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  channel-fleet,  but  had  no  fur- 
ther opportunity  of  disting-nishing  himself 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  the 
interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  admiral 
Collingwood  passed  a  year  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  on  the  recommencement  of  hos- 
tilities in  1803  resumed  his  station  in  the 
channel-deet,  and  was  for  somie  time  em- 
ployed in  the  blockade  of  Brest.  Prom 
this  station  he  was  called  in  May,  1805,  >to 
a  more  active  service,  having  been  detached 
with  a  reinforcement  to  the  blockading 
fleet  at  Ferrol  and  Cadiz.  In  the  immortal 
action  of  which  I  have  just  recorded  the 
particulars,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  admiral 
Collingwood  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  to 
lead  his  own  column  into  action,  and  first 
to  break  through  the  enemy's  line ;  which 
he  performed  in  a  style  commanding  the 
admiration  of  both  fleets^  and  drew  from 
lord  Nelson  this  warm  and  honorable  tes- 
timony to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  part- 
ner of  his  glory,  "  Look  at  that  noble  fel- 
low !  Observe  the  style  in  which  he  carries 
his  ship  into  action."  At  this  glorious  ' 
moment  admiral  Collingwood  with  equal 
justice  to  the  skill  and  valor  of  his  friend, 
was  enjoying  the  proud  honor  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  saying  to  tfiiose  about  him,  "  What 
would  Nelson  give  to  be  in  our  situation  ?" 

On  the  death  of  lord  Nelspn  the  com- 
mand of  his  conquering  fleet  and  the  com- 
pletion of'  the  victory  devolved  on  admiral 
CioUingwood,  who,  as  he  had  often  done  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  now  succeeded  to 
the  rank  and  appointment  of  his  friend. 

His  exertions  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  though  little  calcu- 
lated to  display  the  prowess  and  intrepidity 
of  the  accomplished  seamen,  were  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents^  his  prudence,  and 
his  tactical  experience.  On  the  22nd  the 
weather  was  still  unfavorable,  but  on  the 
following  day  the  gale  increased  and  the 
sea  ran  *80  high  that  nianv  of  the  captured 
ships  drifted  on  shore.  Towards  the  after- 
noon,  ten  sail  of  the  combined  fleets  which 


had  not  been  itiuch  engaged,  pushed  out 
from  Cadiz,  in  hopes  of  attacking  with  ad- 
vantage, the  damaged  and  scattered  Eng- 
lish ships.  In  this  attempt  however  they 
were  completely  frustrated  by  the  detejp- 
miaed  countenance  pf  admirstl  Collingwood, 
who  collecting  the  least  injured  of  his  fleet, 
not  only  protected  his  own  disabled  Ves- 
sels but  took  possession  of  one  (the  El 
Rayo)  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Admiral 
Gravina's  own  ship,  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
being  dismasted  by  the  violence  of  the  ga% 
he  returned  with  his  squadron  to  Cadiz. 
On  the  24th  and  25th  the. storm  so  much 
increased  that  orders  wepe  issued  for  the 
captured  French  and  Spanish  ships  to  be 
destroyed.  Five  of  these  vessels  were  sunk 
or  burnt  by  the  victors  among  which  w^s 
the  Sahtissima  Trinidada  of  140  guns,  nine 
were  entirely  wredked  on  different  parts  of 
the  coast  by  the  violencedf  the  storm,  many 
with  their  whole  crew»  on  board.  L'Achille, 
a  French  74,  blew  up  during  the  actiob, 
and  four  by  the  almost  incredible  efforts 
of  the  British"  oflScers'and  seamen  were 
carried  into  Gibraltar,  The  Santa  Anne 
and  nine  more  of  the  enemy'^s  vessel  es- 
caped into  Cadiz  in  a  battered  condition^ 
and  out  of  that  number  five  had  struck, 
but  were  abandoned  by  the  English,  'in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  gale. 

In  return  for  his  important  services,  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1805,  admiral  Col- 
lingwood was  created  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
by  the  title  of  baron  Collingwood  of  Cald- 
burne  and  Hethpoole,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland ;  and  the  two  housesi  of 
parliament  in  addition  to  their  vote  of 
thanks,  concurred  in  the  grant  of  ^2000  a 
year  for  his  own  life,  £1000  of  whiclr  des- 
cended to  his  lady,  and  £500  per  annunt 
to  each  of  his  two  daughters.  The  corpo- 
ration of  London,  the  patriotic  fund,  and 
other  public  bodies  voted  him  hpnoraty 
rewards. 

At  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
th^  French  admiral  Dumanoir  with  four 
sail  of  the  line  escaped  to  the  southward* 
Their  respite  however  from  sharing  the  late 
of  their  companions  was  of  short  duration. 
On  the  night  of  the  Sad  of  November 
cruizing  off  Ferrol  with  four  ships  of  the 


Hue  aod  thfce  frigates,  fear  admiral  sir 
Richard  Straqhan  fell  in  with  the  fugitives 
and  pursued  them  all  night,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  next  day.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  the  Santa  Mai^arita  and 
Phosnix  frigates,  which  had.  outsailed  the 
ships  of  the  Une,  gallantly  commenced 
the  action  by  firing  upon  the  enemy's  rear, 
and  considerably  retarded  their  flight. 
The  action  soon  after  became  close  and  ^ 
genecjftl,  and  continued  nearly  three  hours 
and  a  half,  the  enemy  fighting  with  the 
greatest  resolution  and  obstinacy,  when 
their  four  ships  struck,  after  being  ren^ 
dered  quite  unmanageable.  They  proved 
to  be  the  Formidable  of  80  guns,  captain 
Dnroanoir,  and  the  Duguai  Truin,  Mont 
Blapc,  and  Scipion,  of  74  guns  each. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  severe  :  their 
admiral  was  wounded,  and  one  of  their 
captains  killed  :  the  loss  on  board  the 
English  ships  was  comparatively  trifling. 
By  this  exploit  of  sir  Richard  Strachan, 
the  last  remnants  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
combined  fleets,  amounting  to  3h  vessels 
of  the  line,  were  brought  mto  an  English 
port ;  and  of  the  whole  of  that  formidable 
armaments  only  three  disabled  ships  re- 
plained  to  the  enemy.  A  result  so  glorious 
to  the  skill,  the  courage^  and  the  perse- 
verance of  our  officers  and  seamen,  con- 
tributed in  a  material  degree  to  sooth  the 
mortification  and  alleviate  the  depression 
excited  by  the  contemplation  of  foreign 
aflairs,  and  tended  to  counterbalance  the 
effects  of  the  mighty  victories  and  splendid 
successes  of  the  French  on  the  continent 
1805  ^^^"*'^P^'  It  was  even  hoped  that 
*  the  conduct  of  Prussia  might  co- 
operieite  with  the  glorious  intelligence  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  to  reanimate  the 
exertions  of  the  minor  powers,  and  give 
'iitability  and  effect  to  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  ministers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
England,  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  were  not 
slow  in  representing  the  danger  to  what 
remained*  independent  in  Euro}>e  fi'om  the 
restless  spirit  of  encroachment,  by  which 
the  ruler  of  the  French  nation  was  con- 
stantly actuated,  or  to  amplify  the  pro- 
babilities there  existed  of  entire  success, 


•hould  Prussia  jom  her  inns  tdtbose*  of 
the  new  confederacy.  In  vain,  howerer 
was  every  art  of  persuasion  to  mov^  the 
cold  and  selfish  councils  of  the  court  of 
Berlin,  tatake  any  part  but  that  of  putting 
the  troops  upon  a  war  establishment,  filling 
the  magazines,  and  providing  the  different 
corps  with  camp-equipage  ;  thus  maintain- 
ing a  neutrality  indeed,  but  an  armed  and 
a  suspicious  one,  ready  to  act  on  either 
side,  as  interest  and  opportunity  should 
suggest  When  hostilities  were  inevitabfe, 
and  the  Austrian  and  Russian  forces  had 
b^un  to  move,  the  emperor  Alexander 
made  an  effort,  in  person,  to  prevail  upon 
the  king  to  adopt  a  more  generous  and 
noble,  aud,  perhaps,  a  wiser  part :  but, 
although  the  former  was  i^eceived  at  Berlin 
with  every  demonstration  of  personal 
respect  and  esteem,  and  with  a  splendor 
and  consideration  worthy  of.  his  exalted 
rank  and  character,*  the  iu^perial  guest 
was  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  ministers 
of  the  allied  powers,  and  he  was  obliged 
rapidly  to  return,  baffled  and  disappointed, 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
then  advancing  in  aid  of  Austria. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  an 
event  occurred,  which,  had  it  produced 
those  consequences  which  Europe  had  a 
right  to  expect,  would  have  materialJy 
altered  the  face  of  affairs,  and  most  pro- 
bably have  determined  the  war  to  a  far 
different  issue.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  direct  violation  of  the  Prussiaa 
neutrality,  by  a  French  corps,  which 
marched  through  the  Prussian  territory 
of  Anspachf  from)  Wurtzburgh  to  the 
Danube.  This  step  was  totally  unex- 
pected by  the  Austrian  commander-in- 
chief,  who,  conceiving  that  the  force  in 
question  was  destined  for  Bohemia,  took 
his  measures  accordingly.  Nor  indeed 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, Buonaparte  would  run  the  risk  of 
Erovoking  the  king  of  Prussia  to  hostilities^ 
y  an  insult  so  pointed  nnd  glaring,  as 
the  infraction  of  one  of  the  first  laws  of 
neutrality.  This  portion  of  country,  how- 
ever, which  had  devolved  to  the  Prussian 
crown,  by  the  act  of  the  last  margrave, 
was  interposed  between  )Vurtzburgh  and 


tlie  Dannbe,  to  which  river  it  wm  of  the 
uttnosl  cotisequencfe  to  the  success  of  his 
pJans,  that  the  corps  assembleli  .  at  the 
former  place,  shoiild  proceed  the  shortest 
way,  and  in  the  least  possible  time.  Buo- 
naparte, wi(h  that  decision  which  marks 
his  character,  without  the  smallest  hesita-v 
tioii,  ordered  the  march  of  his  army,  which, , 
after  some  slight  show  of  oppositrom  froju, 
the  Prussian  major  Howen»  at  the  hend^  of 
500  men,  passed  through  the  territory  of 
Anspach  without  fuclher  molestation. 

The  surprise  and  indignation  of  aiJ  ranks 
of  people  throughout  the  t^k*ussian  domi- 
nions, at  this  bold  and  qnprecedented  step, 
was  extreme,  and  vengeance  for  the  insult 
was  demanded  from  every  quarter.  The 
hopes  of  the  allies  were  revived,  and  fresh 
solicitations  were  poured  in  upon  the  king, 
to  declare  himself  a  party  in  the  war  and 
thus  avenge  himself  for  so  gross  an  injury. 
The  British  government  lost  no  time  in  des- 
patching lord  Harrowby  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  on  a  special  mission,  to  negotiate  a. 
.  treaty,  and  offer  subsidies  in  case  of  co-ope- 
ration. And  even  the  government  of  Prussia 
itself  seeniied  roused  by  this  flagrant  breach 
of  public  law,  to  some  sense  of  its  dignity 
and  its  wrongs;  Immediate  preparations 
were  made  for  hostilities,  the  garrisons  of  * 
Berlin  and  Potzdam  were  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  field, 
and  the  regular  troops  were  ordered  to  the 


frontiers.     Scarcely  bonever,  had  these  de- 
monstrations of  energy  been  made,  before 
the  rapttiVe  of  IJlw,.  nod  the  discomfiture 
of  Mack,  disposed  the  Pra6$ian  monarch 
to   pass  over  the  affront  received  ;    count 
Hangwitz,     the     strenuous     advocate     of  J 
France,  was  despatched  to  treat  with  Buona-   ^ 
parte  at  his  head-quarters;  and  an  accom- 
roqdation  was  immediately  effected. 
*    The  intervention  of  the  Russian  emperor 
in  the  cause  of  the  degraded  and  insulted 
states  of  Europe  originated  in  the  purest 
and  most  disinterested  motives,  and  his  sub-  - 
sequent  conduct  was  distinguished  by  every 
quality   of  the   head   and   heart.     Having 
superintended  the  arrangements  and  pr^ 
parations  necessary  for  sending  three  great  - 
armies  into  the  field,  he  proceeded  on  the 
26th  of  October  to  Berlin,  where  he  gained 
Itll  hearts  by  his  affable  and  engaging*maH<>> 
ners.     Ou  the  fatal  day  of  the  bat^e  of  the 
three  emperors,  on  the  plains  ^f  Moravia, 
he  evinced  the  greatest  personal  courage 
and  magnanimity.     When  ihe  fortune  of  the 
day  became  decidedly  adverse  to  tiie  alHes;  , 
he  charged  the  enemy  three  times  successive- 
ly at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  by  his  gal* 
lantry  not  orrly  secured  the  retreat  of  the' 
reraander  of  the  army,  which  would  other*  • 
wise  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  but  rescued  and  : 
carried  off  the  whole  of  the  Rusnian  artil^ 
^^^Jf  previously  captured  by  the  Prenclw. . 
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CHAP.  XL. 


"JVansaciions  in  India^-^Segotialions  with  HolkoT'^Coalition  between  Sfcineliak, 
•HolkoTy  and  the  Rajah  of  Burtpore — Declaration  of  Hostilities — Movements  of  the 
Respective  Armies-^ Events  of  the  Campaign — Restoration  of  Tranquillity — JDepar* 
tu$e  from  India  of  the  Marquis  Welleslcjf — Arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 


fTlHE  results  of  the  last  campaign  in 
m  India  were  not  more  splendid  than 
fallacious,  aud  the  treachery  of  the  native 
poweris,  once  more  demanded  the  exercise 
of  those  extraordinary  talents  which  equal- 
ly characterised  the  viceroy  of  India  and 
the  generals  to  fvhom  our  armies  were  con- 
fided. It  was  well  known  to  the  British 
government,  thaj:  previously  to  the  late  war 
between  the  company  and  the  confederate 
Mahratta  chiefs,  Dowlnt  Rao  Scindiah  and 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  Scindiah  had  made 
important  concessions  to  JeKwunt  Rao 
'Holkar,  under  an  implied  engagement  to 
combine  his  troops  with  those  of  the  con- 
federate chieft^lins  in  hostility  ac^ainst  the 
British  government;  while  it  was  equally 
notorious  that  the  exactions  of  Holkar  from 
the  city  of  Aurungabad  (belonging  to  the 
old  and  faithful  ally  of  the  British  power, 
the  fiizam)  were  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
have  completely  justified  the  British  govern- 
ment in  demanding  and  enforcing  a  com- 
pensation in  favor  of  his  highness,  whose 
territory  the  company  was  bound  by  treaty 
to  defend  against  all  enemie^i. 

Subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  peace 
l)etween  the  British  power  and  the  confede- 
rated Mahratta  chleftain^^,  Holkar  des- 
patched a  vakeel  or  envoy  to  the  court  of ' 
Dowlut'Rao  Scifidiaih,  the  principal  object 
of  whose  mission  was  to  engage  Scindiah  ' 
to  unite  with  Jeswulit  Rao  Holkar,  in  an 
attack  upon  the  British,  possessions.    This 


last  proposal  was  communicated  officialty 
to  the  British  resident  at  the  court  of  Dow- 
lut  Rao,  by  the  principal  u'liuister  of  that 
chieftain. 

Notwithstanding  these  friendly  overtures 
on  the  part  of  Holkar  towards  Scindiah, 
the  former  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  treache* 
rous  and  predatory  habits,  about  the«ame 
time,  made  a  hostile  attack  upon  Scindiah's 
fort  and  territory  of  Ajinere ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  aggression,  a  'iwk^el  was 
despatched  by  Dowlut  Rao  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expostulating  with  Holkar,  and 
of  obtaining  the  most  accurate  information 
as  to  the  real  designs  of  that  chieftaio, 

Scindiah's  vakeel  was  received  by  Hol- 
kar with  marks  of  peculiar  distinction,  and 
the  latter  explicitly  declared  to  him  his  in- 
tention to  direct  his  ; predatory  forces 
against  the  British  povssessions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  fort  and  territory  of  Ajmere, 
he  stated,  that  he  was  compelled  against 
his  will,  to  that  act  by  ihe  peremptory 
requisitions  of  the  rajah  of  Jodepoor,  with 
whom  he  intended  to  leave  his  family, 
when  he  commenced  his  operations  against 
the  English  ;  and  he  therefore  hoped  th^t 
Scindiah  would  excuse  his  conduct,  in  that 
instance,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  and 
not  of  choice,  to^  which  he  had  submitted, 
solely  with  a  view  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute a  war  agaitist  the  company,  which 
involved  the  independence  of  the  Mahratta 
empire. 


The  concurrent  report  of  tnessengers 
who  had  heen  dispatched  for  intelligence 
from  Nagpoor  to  the-  camp  of  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar,  corroborated  this  statement 
with  respect  to  the  declared  intention  of 
that  chieftain  to  "  carry  on  a  predatory  war 
against  the  British  possessions.'* 

In  addition  to  these  avowed  intentions 
of  hostility,  Holkar  had  advanced, towardi^ 
the  frontiers  of  the  ally  of  the  company, 
the  rajah  of  Jieynaghur,  and  occupied  a 
position  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces, 
which  indicated  a  design  of  violating  the 
territories  of  the  rajah  ;  and  which,  from 
its  menacing  aspect,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  retain  the  British'  army  in  the  field, 
tinder  the  personal  direction  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, although  the,  most'  im- 
portant consideration  of  policy,  and  es- 
pecially of  economy,  required  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  British  army  should,  as 
early  as  possible,  be  established  at  the 
respective  stations  fixed  for  its  permanent 
position. 

The  proofs,  however,  of  Holkar's  hostile 
designs,  are  not  confined  to  the  instances 
which  have  been  already  stated  :— a  letter 
was  delivered  to  the  British  commander- 
in-chief  by  the  rajah  of  Macherry,  one  of 
the  company's  allies,  addressed  to  the 
rajah,  by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  detach  that  chieftain  from 
his  alUance  with  the  British  government; 
and  a  further  correspondence  of  a  nature 
hostile  to  the  British  interests,  was  dis- 
covered Between  Holkar  and  several  per- 
sons owing  allegiance  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  while  every  previous  instance  of 
a  hostile  disposition  on  the  part  of  Jeswunt 
Rao  was  aggravated  by  the  deliberate  aad 
barbarous  murder  of  three  British  subjects 
in  his  service,  on  a  false  charge  of  a  cor* 
respondence  between  one  of  these  ofiicers 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces.  s 

Notwithstanding  the  equivocal  conduct 
of  Jeswunt  Rao,  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  depradatiooa  committed  by 
him  on  the  territories  of  the  nizam,  (the 
intimate  ally  of  the  company,)  daring  the 
course  of  the  war  between  the  British 
power   and    the    ^pofediecated    Mabratta 


chieftains,  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  and  the 
rajah  of  Berar,  no  attempt  was  made, 
during  that  period,  to  molest  Jeswunt  Rao». 
Holkar ;  and  the  governor-general,  the 
marqitis  WellesJey,  in  hi&  instructions  tor 
the  honorable  major-general  Wellesley, 
nnder  date  of  the  12th  of  June,  1803, 
"  positively  prohibited"  that  oflScer  from 
prosecuting  hostilities  against  Holkar, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
demnity for  the  depradations.  committed 
by  that  chieftain  on  the  territory  of  the 
nizam,  and  for  any  other  predatory  in^ 
cursion. 

Subsequently,  however,    to  the  conclu*- 
sion  of  ^  peace  between  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  and  the  confederated  Mah- 
ratta    chieftains,    the    menacing    position 
which  Holkar  had  assumed  .towards  the 
British  government  and  some  of  its  allies, 
together  with  the  numerous  other  indica*-^ 
tions  of  hostile  designs,  which  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  >  ap- 
peared to  the  governor*generai  to  render 
it  indispensibly  necessary,  either  to  adopt 
measures /or    the  reduction    of  Holkar's 
force,  or  to  frame  some  arrangement  with., 
him,    which,    without    compromising'  the 
dignity   of  the   British    government,    and 
without  violating    the    general    principles 
of  justice^  or  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
other  states  and  chieftains,  might  render  it. 
the  interest  of  Jeswunt  Rao    Holkar  to  ^ 
abandon  his  predatory  habits,  and  might 
preclude  the    necessity   of    an    extensive 
military  establishment  for  the  defence  of: 
the  British   territories .  and   thosq  of  ouc 
allies,  against  the  incursions  of  that  active 
and  unprincipled  freebooter- 

The  commanders-in-chief,  (oa  the  27th  of 
February^  JSM,)  addressed  a  I'etter  to 
Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  stating  generally 
the  terms  on  which ^he  Briiosh  government 
was  disposed  to  leave  him  in  the  unmo^ 
lested  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  inviting 
him  co^  despatch  vakeels  or  eovoys  tQ  , 
the  British  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
knowa  his  wishes,  and  of  eflfecting  aa 
amicable  arrangement  on  the.  basis,  uf  the 
goveroior-generaTs  propositions. 

The  vakeels  of  Holkar  having  at  lengthy 
on  the.  16th  ofiMarqb,  19Q4'«.  arrived  )»  the 
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oritishcamp,  aronference  was  held  between 
tbem  and  ihe  commander-in-chief,  at  which 
it  appeared  that  the  vakeeU  possessed  no 
powers  to  conclude  any  arrans^eoient,  but 
were  Mniply  instructed  to  state  the  pro- 
•positions  of  Holkar,  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  terms  that  might  in  consequence 
be  offered  to  the  company.  Tbe  demands 
brought  forward  by  the  vakeels  in  the  name 
of  their  master,  stipulated  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  extravagant  requisitions,  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  territory  belonging 
to  the  company,  to  be  ceded  to  Holkar^ 
and  that  the  country  already  usurped  by 
him,  should  be  held  under  the  solemn 
guarantee  of  the  company. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  pro-* 
priety  of  the  rejection  of  Holkar's  pro- 
positions, I  shall  here  insert  tbem  in  sub- 
stance. 

Firstly,  that  he  (Jeswunt  Rao,)  should 
"be   permitted  to  collect    the    choute,    (or 
tribute,)  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

Secondly,  that  the  possessions  formerly 
held  by  the  family,  such  as  Etawah,  (which 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  com- 
pany previously  to  the  Mahratta  war,} 
twelve  districts  in  the  doab  of  the  rivers 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  (also  a  part  of  the 
British  possessions,)  and  a  district  in 
JBundlecund  should  be  ceded  to  him. 

Thirdly,  that  the  country  of  Hurriana, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
thefttmily,  shoutd  be  given  to  iiim  ;  and 
lastly,  that^  the  country  then  actually  in 
his  possession  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  company,  and  that  a  treaty  should 
be  concluded  with  him  on  the  same  terms 
as  that  lately  concluded  with  Scindiah. 
^  It  will  readily  l>e  granted,  that  these 
demands  were  of  a  nature  so  extravagant, 
and  in  every  point  of  view,  so  entirely  in- 
admissible, that  they  must  have  been,  (as 
in  fact  they  were,)  positively  rejected. 
The  commander-in-chief  referred  the 
▼akeels  to  the  terms  already  offered  by 
the  British  government,  and  insisted  upon 
Hoikar's  immediate  return  within  his  own 
territories,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  ne« 
^tiatibn. 

JHotwithstanding  the  positive  promise  of 


Holfcar,  contamed  m  his  letter  to  ttie 
commander-iu-ci)ief,  that  "  he  would  im- 
mediately, withdraw  his  troops  from  their 
actual  position,*'  the  vakeels  explicitly 
declared  that  their  master  '-  would  not 
retire"  with  his  troops  unless  the  demands 
now  brought  forward  were  csmpiied  with. 
The  whole  language  and  deportment  of 
the  vakeels  was  indeed  distinguished  by 
an  offensive  spirit  of  arrogance  and  haugb- 
tiuess,  which  seemed  to  betray  an  ex* 
pectation  on  their  part,  that  the  Britisb 
government  might  be  intimidated  by  an 
exaggerated  description  of  Holkar's  power 
and  resources. 

Subsequently  to  tl»a  formal  communica- 
tion of  these  demands,  the  vakeels  inli« 
mated  to  the  commander-in-chief,  that, 
although  the  propositions  already  stated 
were  in  conformity  to  their  instructions, 
they  were  authorised  to  recede  from  them, 
and  to  accept  any  provision  in  lands  or 
money,  which  the  British  government 
should  think  proper  to  assign  to  Holkar: 
the  commander-in-chief  replied  to  this  pro- 
posal in  the  same  terms  as  to  the  preceding 
requisitions*  Shortly  after  this  conference, 
the  vakeels  quitted  the  British  camp,  on 
their  return  to  that  of  their  m$ister. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  result 
of  the  conference  with  Holkar's  envoys, 
the  commander-in-chief  addressed  a  second 
letter  to  him,  repeating  the  just  and  moderate 
terms  on  which  thai  chieftain  might  re- 
main at  peace,  and  again  desiring  him  to 
send. to  the  British  camp  a  confidential 
person,  vested  with  sufficient  powers  to 
conclude  a  final  arrangement. 

About  the  time  of  >tliese  proceedings, 
a  letter  was  addressi^d  by  Holkar  to  the 
honorable  iuajor-gefteTal  Wellesley,  com- 
manding the  British  army  in  the  Deccan, 
apparently  written  early  in  the  mouth  of 
February,  I8D4r,  demanding  the  cesj^ion  of 
certain  districts  in  that  country,  as  the 
condition  of  peaoe,^  imd  ^diiig  that,  in 
the  evait  of  war,  although  unable  to  op« 
pose  the  British  artillery  in  the  field, 
*'  countries  of  many  hundred  coss  should 
be  overrun  and  burnt^  that  the  British 
commander-in«chief  should  not  have  leisure 
to  bveathe  far  a  mofneot^  iwi  thajt  calamities 


fjiio'iiid  fkW  611  lae^,  (h'nndreds  of tfiousatids,) 
of  htitiian  beings  in  continued  Mar  by  the 
attacks  of   his    (Holkar^s    army,)    which 

OV£llWH£LMS  LIKE  TttE  STAVES  OP  THE 
SEA.*' 

Although  this  insolent  and  hostile  decla- 
ration, combined  witb  the  other  facts 
nvhich  have  been  stated  refetive  to  Holkar's 
conduct,  would  have  abundantly  justified 
immediate  hostilities,  the  governor-general 
determined  to  await  the  result  of  the  ne» 
gotiation,  which  was  still  depending  under 
his  orders.  ' 

Jeswuut  Rao  Holkar,  in  his  reply  to 
the  second  letter  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  evaded  an  answer  to  the  proposition 
contained  in  it,  and  required  a  communi- 
cation of  the  leading  articles  of  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  British  govern* 
meiBt,  pre^viottsly  to  his  despatching  a 
confidential  agent  to  the  British  camp  ; 
a  lettfer  was  at.  the  same  timfe  received 
froifci  the  principal  minister  of  Holkar  by 
a  British  officer^  who  had  been  employed 
by  Ihe  commander-in-chief  in  the  nege- 
tiati  on,  renewing  the  demands  which  had 
been  formerly  brought  forward  by  the 
vakeels,  and  decidedly  rejected. 

The  confimander-in-chief,  in  reply  to 
Holfcar's  second  letter,  received  on  the' 
4th  of  April,  1804,  recalled  the  attention 
of  the  cnief  to  the  indulgence  and  for- 
bearance^ already  manifested  towards  him 
by  the  British  government,  and  exhorted 
him  to  adopt  the  only  line  of  cbndufct  con- 
sistent with  his  true  interests  and  with  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

The  necessity  of  a  new  arrangement  with 
Holkar  was  no  sooner  manifest  to  the 
British  government,  than  it  immediately 
adopted  such  measures  as  were  best  cal- 
culated to  give  weight  to  its  just  dematids, 
in  anry  negotiation  with  thai  chieftain,  or  in 
the  event  of  unavoidable' hostilities,  to  af- 
ford means  of  bringing  the  contest  to  an 
early  atid  successful  termination. 

With  a  view  to  the«e  cdmbiMd  oJ)jects, 
the  British  array,  which  had  redently  been 
employed  against  that  of  Scln^iah  and  M. 
Perron,  in  Hindostan,  was  retained  in  the 
field,  (under  the  personal  command  of  the 
commander-iti-«hief,    lord    Ldke,.)  in   the 


vicinity  Of  th^  position  Assumed  l)y  Holkar 
and  his  forces  ;  and  instructions  were  is*- 
sued  to  major-general  Wellesley,  command- 
ing the  British  troops  in  the  Deccan,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  with  Holkar^  the  most  prom-^t 
and  effectual  co-bperation  between  that 
oflScer  and  the  commander-in-chief,  againiit 
the  forces  of  the  enetny. 

The  merits  of  thte^  military  operations  *" 
against  this  predatory  chieftain,  cannot  be 
estimated  by  any  referencfe  to  the  -extent 
of  the  period  during  wliich  they  continued ; 
their   protracted  issue  was  in   no  degree 
owing  to  a  want    of  ^  zeal  or  energy,  oii 
the  part  of  either  the  government  or  the* 
army  ;  every  practicable  effort  was  made    . 
by  the  former  to  facilitate  the  movements, 
and  to  promote  the  eflSciency  of  the  latter 
in  the  field  ;    and  the  most  distinguished 
2eal,  courage,  and  ability,  were  manifested 
throughout  the  army,  in  every  part  of  itil 
operations,  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  obstacles  opposed  to  military  move*  - 
ments  by  the  periodical  rains,  in  that  part 
of  India,  the  desultory  operations  of  the 
enemy,  the  difficulty  of  compelling  him  tt 
risk  a  general  action  in  the  field,  and  th6^ 
unaccountable  defection  of  the  rajah  ot 
Burtpore,  who,  without  any  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  or  any  alleged 
cause  of  complaint,  joined  the  enemy  under 
circumstances  of  unexampled  treachery, 
were  the  sole  means  by  which  .Holkar 
was  enab(<)d  to  procrastitiati^  his  submission 
to  the  decided  superiority  of  the  British 
power. 

Had  bot  the  most  consummate  judgment 
and  energy  been  opposed  to  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  described,  the  contest 
might  have  continued  even  until  this  mo* 
tnent.  The  British  government,  as  w^ 
as  its  chief  officers  in  the  field,  fully  aware 
ot  this  truth,  wisely  resohed  to  sacrifice 
many  t<^niporai*y  considerations  of  coa« 
venience,  to  the  benefits  which  could  only ' 
be  expected  to  arise  from  an  uneommon 
degree  of  exertion,  iu  the  contest  in  whick- 
they  >ere  engaged  ;  and  aecordingly  the  - 
energy,  decision,  add  wisdom  manifested' 
by  the  gov^mutent  in  its  prompt  and 
abundant  supply  #f  the  anny  emple^edi 


against  Holkar,  was  m  exact  conforjnity 
to  those  memorable  efforts,   which  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  the  brilliant  adminis- 
tration of  lord  Wellesley,  in  every  crisis  of 
difficulty  and  danger ;  while  at  the  ^larne 
time  the  ardor,  intrepidity,  and   perseve- 
rence,    displayed   by    lord    Lake,    major- 
general  Wellesley,   and   the  army   in  the 
.    prosecution  of  each  successive  advantage 
'  added    increased    lustre  to    their    recent 
bchievements,   and    became  the    ultimate 
means  of  securing  to  Ihe  British  arms  and 
p^wer  a   brilliant    and   decided  triumph/ 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  while 
the  troops  iti  the  Deccan,   under  ,the  able 
direction  of  major-general  Wellesley,  whose 
brilliant  career  in  India  was  not  yet  termi- 
nated>  were  successfully  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  strong  fortress  of  C^au- 
dore,  and  of  the  other  possessions  of  Hoi- 
kar  iti^  that  quarter,  the  indefatigable  and 
lieroic   commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  India,  lord  Lake,  had  by  the  most 
rapid  and  able  movements  compelled  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Mahratta  chief- 
tain to  risk  actipns  with  the  British  troops, 
productive  of  the  most  disastrous  conse-  . 
^neoces  to  their  sovereign,  and  finally  lead- 
ing to  (vis  Entire  subjugation. 

Oo  the  13th  day  of  November,  1804, 
general  Fra^er  attacked  the  artillery  and 
infantry  of  Holkar^  near  the  fortress  of 
Peeg,  and  eblained  a  signal  victory.  The 
force  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  24  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  a  body  of  irregular  • 
borse,.  and  160  pieces  of  ordnance.  He. 
was  driven  from  a  position  of  the  greatest 
strength,  and  87  pieces  of  artillery,  won 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  were  left  a  prey 
to  the  conqfuerors. 

This  victory  was  however  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  the  brave  and  gal- 
lant general  Fraser,  who  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  this  memorable  actioo,  the  result, 
of  almost  unexampled  skill,  courage,  and, 
activity.  General  Fraser  wa9  interred  at* 
Muttra,  on  the  25th  of  Novtember,  1604/ 
the  last  sad  honors  due  to  his  rank  having: 
been  paid,  by  that  part  of  the  arm^y,  which] 
he  bad  sq  lately  Led  to  victory  and  to  glory. 
'  During  these  operations,  lord  Lake,  the 
icommaader-in-cbief^  with  six  regiment^  of; 


cavalry,' and  the  reserve  of  the  army  m  tbe 
field  after  marching  a  distance  of  400  miles 
in  18  days,  succeeded  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1804,  in  surprising  the  whole  force 
of  the   cavalry  of  the  enemy,    under   the 
.personal   command    of  Holkar,    near   the 
city  of  Ferruckabad  and  after  a  most  rapid 
and  extraordinary  march  of  70  miles  with- 
out rest,  obtained  a  glorious  and  complete 
victory.     Vast    numbers   of   the    enemy's 
troops   and    horses   were   destroyed ;    the 
whole  of  luH  draught  bullocks  and  ba^age 
captured  ;  and  Holkar  himself  escaped  from 
thedisastrous  6eld  wifh  the  utmost  difiiculty. 
Notwithstanding  these  successes,  splen- 
did in  themselves  %nd  productive  iu  their 
consequences  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  British  power  and  national  character, 
the  war  in   India  was   unexpectedly  pro- 
tracted^ by  the  unaccountable,  unwarrant- 
able, and  treacherous  defection  from   the 
company  of  the  rajah  of  Burtpore,  who  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  violated  his  alii* 
ance  with  the  British  power,  and  joined 
its  enemy  in  the  field.     This  conduct  ex- 
traordinary as   it  was,  was  the  less   to  be 
apprehended,  as  it  was  well  known  through- 
out India,    that  in  addition  to   the  many 
benefits  that  personage   had    received   in 
consequence  of  his  alliance  with  the  com- 
pany, the  British  government,  as  a  mark 
of  unconditional  favor,  had  actually  trans* 
ferred  to  him  a  portion  of  the  territories  to 
the  westward  of  the  river  Jumna,  which  had 
been  ^conquered    from    the   confederated 
Mahratta  chieftains  in  the  late  war.     Those 
cessions  were  equal  in  value  to  one  third 
of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Burtpore 
rajahs 

From  the  period  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber,  1804,   Holkar  and  the  rajah  were  in 
open  and  avowed  confederacy,  their  inter- 
ests were  completely  identified,   and  they 
carried  oi^  the  warjn  conjunction.    Indeed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  Holkar 
depended,  e;icctusive  on  the  Burtpore  chief- 
tain fof.  supplies  of  money^  and  ttvery  other 
brancli  of  military  resource^     Lord  Lake^ 
tberef6re  aHowed  of  no  relaxation  in  his. 
efibrus,  but  continued  his  operations  with 
undiminished  activity  and  after  a  variety  of 
tbe  most  brilliant  achievements^  the  miuate^ 


details  of  which  are  top  Tolurainous  for 
m  work  like  this,  he  succeeded  in  compel^ 
liDg  Holkar .  to  yield  to  the  decided  supe- 
riority of  the  British  arms,  after  having  ex- 
perienced .all  the  perils  and  distress*  which 
were  the  natural  consequences  of  his  teme- 
rity, in  hazarding  an  unprovoked  aggression 
against  the  company's  government. 

The  defeat  of  Holksfr's  armies,  the  cap- 
ture of  his  gunis,  forts,  territories,  and  the 
reduction,  of  his  power  and  resources  were 
effected,  under  circumstances  equally  cal- 
culated to  augnient  the  glory  of  the  Brit- 
ish name,  and  to  perpetuate  the  important 
benefits  which  have  I'esulted  in  every  quar- 
ter of  India,  from  the  successful  efforts  of 
our  counsels  and  arms. 

For  9,  considerable  period  of  time,   pre- 
viously to  the  appointment  of  lord  Corn- 
wall is  to  the  government  of  India,  in  the 
month   of  December,    1804,    it   was   well 
known  to   his  majesty's  ministers  and   tp 
the  court  of  directors,  that  lord  Wellesley 
'*was  desirous  of  returning  to  England,  his 
lordship  having  applied  to  the  government 
for  that  purpose.     In  the  year^  1802,  lord 
Wellesley  actually  resigned  the  government 
of  India  and  signified  his  intention  of  em« 
barking  for  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1803,  but  at  the  special  request  6i 
his  majesty's  ministers  and  of  the  court  of 
directors,   his  lordship  consented   to  post* 
pone  his   departure^    until    the   month    ot 
January,    1804.     At  that   period   of  time 
however,  the  treaties  of  peace  which   had 
been  recently    concluded   with    the  Mah- 
rattas,    by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,   had  not 
reached  Calcutta  and  the  settlement  of  the 
conquered    territories,    together    with   the. 
consolidation  of  our  new  alliances  in  various 
quarters   of    India,     required   the   super- 
intendance  of  a  vigorous  and  established 
authority,  combining  all  the  advantages  of 
practical  experience,   with   the  confidence 
arising  from  the  long  and  brilliant  success 
of  the  tried  administration.     At  the  same 
time  the  principles  of  public  duty,  which 
in   compliance    with    the   request   of    the 
government  and    the    court    of .  diiectors, 
(conveyed  to  lord  Wellesley,  under  date  the 
29th  of  September,  1802,)  bad  induced  his 
lordship   to   prolong   his  continuikDce    in 


India  after  his  resignation  in  1802,  appear- 
ed to  lord  Wellesley  to  demanrd  his  fur- 
ther residence  in  that  quarter,  while  the 
state  of  public  affairs  was  so  anseftled  as 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1804.  • 

Lord  Wellesley  therefore  determined  to^ 
remain  in  India  until  the  year  1806;  but^ 
the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for 
his  departure,  at  an  early  period  of  that 
year,  and  accordingly  in  the  month  of 
March,  (which  is  a  favorable  season  for 
leavifig  Bengal,)  the  St  Fibrenzo  frigate 
was  actually  detained  in  the  river  Hoqg-^ 
ley,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  lord 
Wellesley  to  England.  Theevents'however 
of  the  war  in  Hindostan,  combined  with 
the  despatches,  which,  it  is  stated,  and  con« 
fidently  believed  in  England,  his  lordship' 
received  at  that  time  from  his  roajestys- 
ministers,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
marquis  Wellesley  again  to  postpone  bis 
departure,  and  the  St.  Fiorenzo  frigate  was 
accordingly  ordered  upon  a  cruise. 

Lord  Wellesley  remained  at  Calcutta 
till  the  22nd  of  August,  when  he  -^^^ 
embarked  on  board  the  frigate,  *^^'^* 
which  (under  the  orders  of  the  admiralty, 
in  consequence  of  the  marquis  Wellesley 
having  particularly  requested,  as  early  as  - 
1802,  for  one  of  his  majesty's  ships,j  had 
been  prrepared  for  his  accommodation.  On 
the  29th  of  July,  ten  days  after  lord  Corn* 
wallis's  arrival  in  India  was  publicly 
known,  an  address  was  voted  to  lord  Wel^ 
lesley  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta. 

Peace  with  the  rajah  of  fiurtpore  hav«  ^ 
ing  been  concluded,  on  the  submission  of 
that  chieftain  to  the  British   power,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  lord  Lake  immediately  pur* 
sued  Holkar,  who    had   fled  from    Burt-* 

Sore,  and  who  never,  from  the  month  of 
lay  1805,  ventured  to  approach  within 
100  miles  of  any  of  the  British  detachments. 
Holkar  was  left  without  territory  or  re* 
sources  of  any  description,  Scindiah's  power 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state,  and  Au* 
meer  Khan,  who  was  a  common  robber, 
never  made  any  attempt  against  the  coin* 
pany's  possessions,  after  his  expulsion  from 
the  doab,  by  general  Smith,  and  his  igno- 
minious flight,  followed  'for  40  days  by  the 
British  cavalry 


Previously  to    lord  Wellesley's  depv-  tiial]ycontribuled,(6Xc1a8iveofthejncreaLse 

ture,  orders  were  also  issued  by  his  Ip^df  of    commerce    and    duties,)    upwards   of 

ship,  for  tbe  distribution  of  the  army  at  its  10,000,000  sterling,  in  aid  of  the  mother 

permaneot  stations,  in  different  parts   of  country  ;  the  various  sources  of  commerce 


the  country^  for  the  reduction  pf  all  ^tra  also  were  materially  extended    and 

expenses,  i|nd  for  every  arrangement  neces-  proved^  the  defective  part  of  our  frontier 

«arytothe;fina(  and  entire  consolidation  of  ronsiderabry  strengthened,    our    political 

oor  alliances  in  every  quarter  of  Indi^  ;  relations  so  defined  and  consolidatcnl,  as  to 

not  an  enemy  hsid -appeared  in  the  Deccan  preclude  all  probability  of  future' war  witk 

for  many  months,  and  the  company's  paper,  any  of  the  native  states,  and  the  permanent 

which,  on  lord  Wellesley^s  arrival,  bore  a  revenues  of  India  raised  from  7,000,000  to 

discount  of  ^fteen  per  cent  was  nearly  at  upwards  of  l&,000,000sterling.  Thegeneral 

par.  condition  of  our  power  and  resources  was 

During  the  course  of  the  administration  established  on  a  firm  basis,  which  bade  de- 

of  tbe  marquis  Wellesley,  the  general  state  fiance  to  the  hostile  projects  of  all  our 

of  public  credit  in  India  was  improved  in  enemies,  and  which,  under  a  firm  system  of 

a  proportion  of  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  government,  equally  conduced  to  the  af- 

at  each  of  the  three  presidencies;  while  the  fiuence  of  the  parent  country,  and  to  the 

resQurdeaof  India  not  only  kept,  pace  with,  uninterrupted  and  progressive  prosperity 

the  growing  demands  upon  them,  and  she!  of  our  Indian  empire 
not  oaly  paid  her  own  expenses,  but  ac-. 
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THE  English  parliament  met,  after 
repeated  prorogations,  on.  the  21st 
fofi^  of  January,  but  the  discussion^  of 
•  the  session  were  cliiefly  devoted  to 
the  internaT  situation  of  the  kingdom,  the 
consideration  of  foreign  politics  having 
been  postponed  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  ai)d  fatal  indisposition  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
That  celebrated  statesman  had  left  Bath 
on  the  8th  of  January,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Putney  Heath,  he  was  advised  to  seclude 
himself  entirely  from  business.  The  ex- 
periment  was  unsucqessful  ;  he  was  seized 
with  symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  his  pulse 
rose  to  130,  he  became  incapable  of  rational 
and  coherent  conversation,  and  early  on 
the  23rd  of  January,  he  expired. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  H.  Lascelles 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
that  '*  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  tp  give 
directions  that  the  remains  of  the  right 
honorable  WilUam  Pitt  be  interred  at  tho 
public  expense,  and  that  a  monument  'be 
erected  in  the  collegiate  church  of^St. 
Peter,  Westminster,,  to  the  memory  of  that 
excellent  statesman,  with  an  inscription 
expressive  of  the  public  sense  of  so  great 
and  irreparable  a  loss."  The  chief  argu-- 
ments  for  the  motion,,  which  was  passed 

Vol..  u 


by  a  large'  majority,  were'  the  splendid 
talents,  and  important  public  services,  of 
the  eminent  character  to  whom  it  related: 
The  objections  of  the  opposition  were 
founded  on  the  plea,  that  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  confer  public  honors  unless  where 
merit  was  conjoined  with  success,  and  that 
in  the  only  Instance  where  such  honors  had 
been  conferred  on  a  statesman,  (that  of 
lord  Chatham,)  the  success  was  not  less 
indisputable  than  the  merit  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, in  a  speech  replete  with  his  i]sual 
corruscations  of  wit,  and  vehemenoe  of  ar- 
gument, dissented  from  the  motion,  al?-- 
leging  that  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and 
its  consequent  pressure  on.  the  English 
people,  was  to  be  attributed,  exclusively 
to  the  unnkilfuluess  and  pertinacity  of  the 
pilot  who  had  assutned  the  direction  of 
the  helm  of  state..  Mr.  Fox  contrasted 
Ihe  successful  issue  of  lord  Chatham'e 
measures,  witlv  the  disappointment  and 
disgrace  attaching. to.  the  administration  of 
his  son,  and  was  answered  by  lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  attributed 
the  stability  of  the  throne  and  the  salva* 
tion  of  the  country  to  Mf.  Pitt's  "prompt^ 
continued,. and  energetfc  exertions  against 
the  aggressions  of  revolutionary  violence, 
and  the  diffusion  of  republic  principles. 
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Tlie  motion  having  (Massed  by  a  great 
majority,  Mr.  Cartwriglit  moved  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  ji^40,000  should  be 
voted  for  the  payment  of  Mr,  Pitt's  debts  ; 
a  motion  which  passed  without  opposition. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  common  council  of 
London,  it  was  moved  that  a  monument  be 
: erected  in  Guild-hall  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  and  after  some  debate  the  question 
was  carried  by  a  majority  erf  only  77  to  71. 

Such  were  the  trivial  and   parsimonious 
hpiior.^  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  statesman^ 
who  with  ail  his  faults,  was  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  country : 
and  whose  hereditary  claims  to  respect  and 
confidence  were  not  enfeebled-  by  his  per- 
sonal conduct  and  career.     Mr.   Pitt  de- 
rived many  advantages  from  his  birth  and 
education.     He  was   the    darling  of    his 
father   and   designed    to  support,  not  the 
name  and  honors,  but  the  fame  and  power 
of  his  family.     Tntored  by  the  penetrating 
observations  of  his  father,  he  was  an  adept 
in  poh'tics  even  in  his  nonage,  and  an  ac- 
complished statesman  before  the  laws  re- 
garded  him   as    a    roan.     He  came  into 
"political   life  with  every  advantage.    The 
people   adored   the  representative  of   the 
great  patriot  who  had  breathed  his  last  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  they  fondly  in- 
vested him  with  all  the  talents  and  virtues 
which  they  had  associated  with  the  name 
of  Pitt.     Even  the  court  beheld  him  with 
comparative   favor,   and    were    willing  to 
escape  from  the  dreaded  yoke  of  the  aristo- 
cracy by  the  efTorts  of  the  people  and  the 
son  of  Chatham.     The   coalition    of    the 
aristocracy  with  the  excluded  tools  of  the 
court,    whom  they  had   hitherto   branded 
as  the  basest  of  reptiles,  overwhelmed  all 
his  adversaries  with  infamy,  and  when  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  had  manifested 
the  national  sentiments,  he  set  forward  in 
his  political  career,  with  the  agreeable  as- 
surance that  the  court  and  the  people  were 
equally  his  friends.     At  the  moment  of  his 
accession  to  power,  an  unpopular  war  was 
just  concluded.  Men  returned  with  eagerness 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace:  agriculture,  manu- 
fiictures  and  commerce   began  to  flourish 
Anew,  and   to  shoot  forth   blossoms   more 
gny   and  fruitful   thaii   they  had   hitherto 


borne.    The  taxes  became  more  productive 
yet  were  less  felt,  and  while  the  necessities 
of  the  government  ware  relieved,  the  people 
were  visibly  enriched.    When  they  compared 
this  happy  state  of  aflairs  with  thegrievances 
and  discontents  from  which  they  had  just 
escaped,  they  naturally  referred  their  nevr 
blessings  to  the  presiding  spirit  who  now 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
while  they  estimated  his  talents  by  their 
own  prosperity,  and  compared  his    years 
with  his  abilities,  they. felt  grateful  to  Pro- 
vidence that  he  had  now  vouchsafed  to  an 
afflicted  nation  "  A  heaven^om  minister. ** 
As  bis  career  procee^ded,  his  good  fortune 
kept  pace  with  it.    The  flourishing  stale 
of  the  finances  enabled  him  to  resume  the 
plans  of  Walpole.    llie    scheme  of  the 
sinking  fund  was  neither  new  nor  compli- 
cated, but  it  had  a  splendid   and   most 
gracious  appearance,  and  he  had  the  virtue 
to  excel  his    predecessor,    by  abstaining 
from   the  fund  thus    appropriated,    even 
under  his  greatest  difficulties. 

'ihe  war  of  the  French  revolotion  pre- 
sented him  with  a  dew  scene,  but  under 
circumstances  less  fortunate.  On  the  one 
hand  by  persevering  in  the  course 
which  he  had  hitherto  pursued,  he  bad 
before  him  the  reputation  of  prefering  the 
real  felicity  of  the  nation  to  the  glittering 
temptations  of  ambition ;  of  guiding  the 
vessel  of  the  state  with  skill  through  shoals 
and  quicksands,  in  which  others  were 
perishing;  of  rendering  his  country  rich, 
powerful,  and  happy,  while  neighbouring 
kingdoms  were  ravaged  by  intestine  con* 
vulsions,  and  ruined  by  external  wars.  Not 
that  I  conceive,  on  a  candid  and  impartial 
retrospect,  that  this  would  have  been  the 
result  of  a  pacific  system  of  policy.  lam 
only  estimating  the  motives  by  which  Mr. 
Pitt  was  influenced.  On  the  other  han4 
the  career  of  ambition  was  thrown  wide 
before  him  :  the  glory  of  subduing  enemies, 
of  ruling  allies,  of  calling  forth  the  valor  of 
his  countrymen,  and  shinjng  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity,  with  the  accompanying  lustre  of 
conquests  and  victories.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  in  a  moment  of  ferment  and 
anxiety  the  fci^lings  of  the  peopfe  respond- 
ed to  Ills  ovs^n. 


Pbe  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  excesse^ofsomeiiifatuated  persons, 
in  onr  own  country,  who  were  fitter  sub- 
jebts  iw  fiedtam  than  for  Newgate,  tiirew 
the  people  into  a  general  panic.  The  great' 
trembled  for  theilr  honors,  the  wealthy  for 
ibeir  riches,  the  numerous  dependants  of 
'the  court  for  their  places  and  pensions. 
Every  one  seemed  to  feel  the  dagger  of  an 
dssasstn  at  his  back,  and  the  hand  of  a 
robber  in  his  pocket.  Every  one  felt  him- 
self called  upon  with  bis  life  and  fortune 
to  assist  the  minister  who  was  destined  to 
encounter  these  terrible  calamines.  He 
was  knet  with  full  support,  and  encouraged 
by  acclamations.  When  a  due  lapse  of 
time  -  had  dispelled  the  panic,  and  men 
renturing  to  look  round,  found  no  dagger 
at  their  back,  but  the  dagger  of  new  penal 
statutesr;  no  barnl  in  their  pockets,  but  the 
hand  of  the  tax-gatherer;  they  thanked 
heaven  for  their  mir acblous  escape,  and 
amazed  at  their  own  security  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  saviour  of  their  country. 

His  oratory  was  the  grand  pillar  of  hi» 
reputation.  His  deep-toned  voice,  his 
warm  and  forcible  utterance,  his  slow,  dis*- 
tinct,  measured  enunciation,  his  elevated 
and  ornamented  style,  his  long,  involved, 
and  apparently  premeditated  sent|inces,  all 
impressed  his  hearers  with  an  opinion  of 
his  profoundness  and  dignity.  Every 
period  was  delivered  with  pomp^  every  sen- 
timent breathed  an  air  of  importance.  His 
declams^tion  was  always  suited  to  the  feel-^ 
ings  of  his  audience,  and  was  always  re- 
ceived with  bursts  of  applause.  Their  at- 
tention was  still  more  forcibly  attracted  by 
the  pointed  sarcasm  in  which  he  delighted. 
His  irony  was  keen,  direct,  and  cruelty 
l^ersevering.  He  never  left  his  victim  how- 
ever contemptible  till  he  had  broken  every 
limb  on  the  wheel. 

The  impressions  produced  by  the  strik- 
iiig  qualities  of  his  oratory  made  its  de« 
i^cts  pass  unperceived.  The  tritest  idea 
acquired  importance  from  the  pomp  with 
which  it  was  announced,  and  amidst  the' 
miserable  and  abortive  attempts  at  haran- 
guing which  usually  disgrace  the  house  e^ 
commons,  half-sentencings,  stammerings^ 
provincialisms,  tasteless  repetitions,  mut- 


terings,  andj  whispers,  the  oratory  of  Pitt 
shone  like  a  comet  amidst  the  twinkling, 
stars. 

There  was  a  sternness  and  obstinacy  ia 
his.  character  which  often  subdued  i>pposii» 
tion,  but  always  excited  enemies.  It  ex^ 
asperated  while  it  overawed  the  court,  and 
it  converted  his  political  contents  into  pri^ 
vate  animositses.  To  those  at  a  distance 
it  bore  the  appearance  of  firmness,  but 
several  transactions  dictated  by  this  spirit 
drew  on  his  character  the  reproach  of 
boyish  obstinacy  and  pitiful  revenge. 
While  his  firmness  bound  to*  him  his  parti- 
sans, his  harshness  often  disgusted  them,  and 
it  was  observed  that  no  man  bad  morepoli-» 
ticaj  or  fewer  pmate  friends.  Yet  like  tlie 
majority  of  statesmen  he  could  become  sub- 
missive and  pliant,  when  tiie  interests  of  his 
i^uling  passion,  ambition,  were  at  stake« 
His  original  principles  dropped  from  him 
when  he  entered  the  thi'eshold  of  the  court, 
and  all  men  smiled  at  his  attempt  to  pre-« 
serve  an  appearance  of  consistency  by  leav- 
ing to  bis  dependants  the  task  of  opposing 
some  papular  questions,  while  he.  himself 
remained  in  the  minority.  He  carried 
through  his  favourite  measure,  the  union 
with  Ireland,  by  profflisiog  emancipation 
to  the  catholics,  and  when  the  court  re-- 
fused to  fulfil  bis  promise,  a  sense  of  de^ 
cency  prompted  him  to  resign.  But  the 
want  of  power  was  intolerable  and  he 
quickly  gave  up  his  pledge  to  recover  bis 
situation. 

This  last  step  caused  his  aan,  long*  so 
brilliant,  to  set  amidst  iospenetrable  gloom. 
Untaught  by  his  father^s  sorrows,  be  qnar* 
relied  with  his  most  respectable  friends, 
and  threw  himself  defenceless  into  the  aross 
of  the  court.  Bereft  of  bis  independence, 
forsaken  by  the  confidence  of  tne  nation, 
uusupported  by  the  miserable  dependants 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  ianfor« 
tunate  in  hitf  dearest  enterprises,  the  agita^ 
tion  of  a  proud  spirit  overpowered  the 
feebleness  of  an  exhausted  body  and  he 
fell  at  an  early  age,  a  victim  to  the  pangs 
c^  disappointed' ambition. 

His  figure  was  tall,  his  bones  large,  his 
habit  spare.  ,  His  features  were  prominent 
and   coarse,  and  bis   naouth   which    was 
4  Q  2 


always  fopen  as  he  walked,  expressed  to 
those  vrlio  met  him/  without  knowing  him, 
A  conviction  of  his  ideocy  or  imbecility. 
His  gestures  were  angraceful.  Even  when 
lie  harangued,  he  chiefly  moved  his  head 
mad  his  ri^ht  arm,  which  he  brandished 
with  great  violence,  but  in  the  name  uni- 
form direction.  His  private  life  was  dis- 
tingabhed  by  few  peculiarities,  yet  had 
considerable  effect  on  his  political  reputa* 
tion.  Ora  cool  temperament  he  felt  little 
inclination  towards  the  female  aex,  and 
was  considered  wholly  free  from  the  vice 
4>f  incontinence ;  a  circumstance  which 
procured  him  a  high  character  for  un- 
spotted morality,  and  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  grave  and  religions  persons  through- 
c/Ut  the  nation.  In  his  latter  years,  this 
impression  was  aomewhat  diminished  by 
the  discovery  that  he  was  much  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  a  dereliction 
which  was  attributed  to  the  example  of 
:his  friend  Mr.  Dundas.  He  entrusted  the 
whole  management  of  his  private  fortune 
4o  his  servants,  and  their  careless  profusion 
involved  him  in  necessities.  Afler  his  re- 
signation, he  expressed  to  some  of  his  con- 
fidential frirads  bis  resolution  of  returning 
to  his  original  profession,  the  bar,  for  the 
purpose  of  retrieving  his  ruined  fortune; 
a  design  at  once  honorable  to  his  courage, 
and  to  the  disinterested  honesty  with  which 
he  had  served  his  country 

On  the  subject  of  his  religious  feelii^s  at 
the  point  of  death,  the  representations  of 
bis  friends  and  servants  are  contradictory. 
An  individual  who  knew  him  well,  declares 
that  his  expiring  moments  were  not  those 
of  confidence,  while  Mr.  Oanning  declares 
that  he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  himself 
in  silence  for  that  higher  destination,  which 
is  at  once  the  incentive  and  reward  of 
human  virtue.  *'  His  talents,  superior  and 
splendid  as  they  were,  never,  never  made 
him  forgetful  of  that  eternal  wisdom  from 
which  they  emanated.  The  faith  and  forti- 
tude of  his  last  moments  were  affecting  and 
exemplary."  Lord  Hawkesbury  having 
declined  the  office  of  premier  and  ac- 
cepted the  wardensbip  of  the  Cinque-ports, 
and  every  attempt  to  form  an  administra- 
tioii  from*  the  wreck  of  the  late  ministry 


having  proved   unsuccessful,  his  majesty 
was  iEit  length  induced  to  call  in  the  a»- 
eislance  of  lord   Grenvilie.      His  majesty 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  that  noble- 
man to  consult  Mr.  Fox  on  the  possibility 
of  *'  forming   an  administration,  compre- 
hending all  the  leading  men  of  the  country  * 
The  plan  of  the  new  ministry   was  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  on  the  3ist  of  January. 
His  majesty  fiilly    acquiesced  in    ail  the 
appointments  so  far  as  regarded  the  per- 
sons of  the  individuals,  but  obj^ted  to 
cer^in  intimations  of  the  conduct  about 
to  be  pursued  by  the  new  ministry,  and  par- 
ticularly to  a  paper  containing  their  avowal 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of  army 
regulation,  and  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  duke  of  York.    The  conference  was 
broken  off  abruptly;    but,   on  the    .q^ 
3rd  of  February,  lord  Grenvilie  was    "^* 
called  to  another  audience,  and  the  new 
administration  was  finally  arranged.     The 
cabinet   was  composed   of   the   following 
members.     Lord  Erskine,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  £iiglaud  ;  earl  Fitzwilliam,  lord 
president  of  the  council  ;    viscount  Sid* 
mouth,  lord  privy-seal  ;     lord    Grenvilie, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;    lord  Howick, 
first    lord     of    the    admiralty ;     earl    of 
Moira,  master-general  of  the  ordnance;  earl 
Spencer,    Mr;   Fox,   and    Mr.  Windham, 
secretaries  of  state  for  the  home,  foreign, 
and  war  departments ;  lord  Henry  Petty, 
chancellor   of    the  exchequer;    and  lord 
Ellcnborough,    lord    chief  justice.     The 
office  of  lord  of  the  treasury  held  by  lord 
Grenvilie,  was  incompatible  with  that  of 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  held 
for  life ;  and  a  bill  was  therefore  passed 
to  enable  the  possessor  of  the  latter  place 
to  hold  the  former,  provided  he  should 
name  a  trustee  responsible  to  himself  for 
the  salary  of  auditor,  and  to  the  puhlic  for 
the  execution  of  his  office.    This  arrange- 
ment excited  universal  discontent  among 
the  great  body  of  the   people,  who  had 
looked  forward   to   the  accession   of  the 
new  ministry  as  the  sera  of  justice,  retrench- 
ment, and' reform;    but  the  appointment 
of  lord    Ellcnborough   to  a   seat  in    the 
cabinet,  was*^  measure  of  still  more  doubt- 
ful policy.    The  functions  of  a  counsellor 


6f  the  king 'and  of  a  jadge,  are  obvioasly 
incompatible  with  each  other:  in  cases 
of  treason  or  of  libel,  the  accused  indi- 
yidual  might  justly  object  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  judge  whose  access  to  the 
royal  presence,  anM  whose  duties  as  a 
counsellor  must  inevitably  bias  hisopinions. 
The  subject  was  debated  in  the  house  of 
t:ommons  with  considerable  vehemence, 
but  on  a  division,  a  great  majority  remained 
in  favor  of  the  appointment.  '     ^ 

Having  animadverted  with  severity  on 
the  financial  systems  of  their  predecessors^ 
and  expressed  on  all  occasions  the  most 
enthusiastic  regard  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people,  it  was  expected 
that  the  members  of  the  pew  administra- 
tioc  would  redeem  their  promises  by  an 
immediate  !  effort  to«alleviate  the  national 
burdens.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  of  the  public, 
when  it  appeared  that  they  adopted  ex- 
clusively, the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  that 
individuals  who  had  deprecated  in  every 
#orm  of  reprehension  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  property,  had  raised  that  very  tax 
from  six  and  one-half  to  ten  per  cent,  and 
levied  it  on  incomes  of  100  a  year,  that 
the  houses  of  the  people  were  subjected 
by  these  advocates  of  freedom  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  private  ex<:ise  on  beer  brewed 
in  private  families  ;  and  that  the  intrepid 
and  streuuous  advocate  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press^  lord  Erskine,  sacrificed  the  in- 
tegrity of  office  to  private  friendshij),  and 
issued  an  injunction  prohibiting  the  ""cir* 
culation  of  any  judicial  or  legal  reports 
which  should  not  be  published  by  Mr. 
Gumey. 

These  esrors,  however/  on  the  part  of 
the  new  ministers,  were  in  some  degree 
redeemed,  by  their  prompt  and  decided 
exertions  for  the  aboKtion  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  last  motion  made  by  Mr.  Fox  was 
to  propose  a  resolution  couched  io  the 
strongest  language  against  the  African 
slave  trade ;  and  in  his  speech  ob  that 
occasion  he  declared  ''  that  so  fully  was' 
he  imp^ressed  with  the  vast  importance  and 
necessity  of  attaining  his  object,  that  if, 
during  the  almost  forty  years  of  his  par- 
liaiiieata:ry  career,  he  had  been  so  fortunate 


as  to  accomplish  that  and  that*  only,  he 
should  think  he  had  done  ^  enough,  and 
should  retire  from  public  life  with  Com- 
fort and  conscious  satisfaction,  that  he  had 
fulfilled  his  duty. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  ministry, 
the  attorney-general  brought  in  an  im^ 
portant  bill  which  passed  both  houses  of 
parliament  with  some  opposition,  and  after- 
wards received  the  royal  assent  This 
bill  prohibited  the  exportation  of  slaves 
from  the  British  colonies  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1807,  and  prohibited  all  subjects 
of  this  country  residing  at  home  or  in  foreign 
settlements,  from  trafficking  in  slaves,  and 
from  being  accessary  to  the  supply  of 
foreign  countries.  The  enactmerits  of  the 
bill  were  secured  by  heavy  penalties ; 
resolutions  were  passed  declaring  the 
African  slave  trade  to  be  conirirj  to  the 
principles  irf  justice,  humanity,  and  sound 
policy,  and  an  address  wHs  prcfsented  to 
the  king,  imploring  him  to  nse  his  in* 
fluence  with  foreign  govemnaents  and  states 
for  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  and  the 
execution  of  the  regulations  adopted  for 
that  purpose. 

The  army  bill  of  Mr.  Windham  ws» 
another  beneficial  and  important  measure^ 
and  relieved  the  country  for  awhile  jfrom 
^he  mode  Of  raising  the  militia  by  ballot ; 
a  method  in  every  respect  the  worst  thait 
could  be  devised^  operating  on  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  substitutes  as  a  tax  by 
lottery  :  upon  the*  poor  as  absolute  com- 
pulsion, and  impeding  the  regular  recruit- 
ing service,  by  tending  inevitably  to  raise , 
tne  price  of  men.  No  preceding  law  was 
more  beneficial  to  the  peasantry  and  the 
poor.  That  part  of  the  bril  which  sub- 
stituted service  during  a  limited  term  of 
years,  for  that  indefif.ite  and  hopeless 
bondage  to  which  our  soldiery  had  hitherto 
been  doomed,  had  long  Jbeeri  called  ^for  by 
enlightened  men.  Its  consequences,  if  they 
had  been  left  to  their  natural  operatiod, 
would  have  filled  our  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets  with  men,  who,  having  employed 
the  restless  activity  of  youth  in  seeing  the 
world,  and  retired  when  that  restlessness 
was  abated,  to  calmer  occupations,  wotild 
at  all  times  hav<  been  ready  for  the  effectual 
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defence  of  thoir  country^  and  would  by  the 
stories  of  what  they  bad  seen,  have  exciletl 
the  rising  generation . to  foJIow  the  saoiQ 
eourse.  The  crimp  and  the  recruiting  Ser- 
jeant might  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  soldiers  life,  into  which  under  former 
systems,  the  criminal  was  forced,  the  iv^ 
nocent  inveigled,  and  only  the  dissolute 
and  desperate  voluntarily  entered,  wpuld 
have  become  the  deliberate  and  not  im* 
prudent  choice,  of  youuff  peasants  and  me^ 
chaoics,  so  that  once  to  nave  served  would 
have  been  r^arded  as  a  regular  part  of 
national  education. 

An  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  conduct  of 
lord  St.  Vincent  waa  succeeded  by  a  series 
of  charges  against  the  marquis  of  Wellesley. 
iVir.  Paul,  a  gentleman  lately  returned  from 
India,  obtained  orders  for  the  production  of 
various  papers  relative  to  the  wars  of  India, 
and  he  continued  to  t^rge  his  accusations 
with  unabated  coustaacy  and  perseverence. 
The  firmness  and  intrepidity  which  he  dis* 
played  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
highest  praise  had  these  qualities  been  ac- 
companied with  judgment,  temper,  or  dis- 
cretion :  but  fortunately  for  lord  Wellesley 
Mr*  Paul  was  emraently  deficient  in  these 
c]^ salifications,  nor  was  he  possessed  of  par- 
liamentary knowledge,  personal  ability,  or 
political  influence.  The  charges  of  rapar 
city,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  were  ordered  to 
he* printed ^  and  taken  into  consideration 
ofi  a  future  day,  but  no  further  proceed- 
injgs  took  place  during  the  present  session. 

The  trial  of  lord  Melville  commenced  in 
Westminster  hall  on  the  29th  of  April. 
Ten  days  were  employed  by  the  managers 
in  bringing  forward  and  examiniug   their 

1806  ^^^^^^^9  ^^^  ^^  *^®  speeches  of  Mr. 
*  Wbitbread  who  opened  the  case, 
and  of  the  solicitor'^general.  Three  days 
were  afterwards  employed  by  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant  in  their  reply;  two  by 
Mr.  Plumer,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Adams. 
The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the 
trial  were  occupied  by  the  managers  in 
their  reply  on  the  part  of  the  commons,  the 
l^al  argument  being  conducted  by  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  observations  on  the 
evidence  being  assigned  to  Mr.  Whitbread. 
On  the  si:iK.teeoth  day  of  trial  the  sentence 


was  pronounced.  The  articles  of  impeacli- 
nient  were  ten  in  number,  but  were  in  sub- 
sti^nce  as  follows. 

That  lord  Melville  while  treasurer  of  the 
navy  did^  previously  to  the  10th  of  January^ 
1786,  take  and  receive  out  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  him  from  his.  majesty's  ex- 
ihequer  the  sum  of  £  10,000,  and  fraudu- 
lently and  ill^ally  convert  the  same  to  bis 
own  use»  or  to  some  other  corrupt  and  iH^al 
fiurposes,  arid  on  the  11th  of  June,  1805, 
did  refuse  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  ac- 
count  for  the  application  of  the  said  sum. 

That  after  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1785,  for  better  r^ulating  the  of- 
fice of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  bad  in 
violation  of  that  act,  permitted  Trotter  his 
pay-master,  illegally  to  take  from  the  bank 
of  England,  for  other  than  imn^diate  ap^ 
plication  to  naval  purposes,  large  sums  of 
moneyi 

That  he  had  fraudulently  and  corroptly 
permitted  Trotter  to  apply  the  money  so 
abstracted  to  purposes  of  private  u^  and 
emolument,  and  had  himself  fraudulently 
and  corrujitly  derived  profit  therefrom. 
On  the  12th  of  June  the  house  of  peers 
having  adjourned  to  Westminster  hall,  and 
being  there  resumed,  the  lord-chancellor 
put  the  question  b^inning  with  the  junior 
baron,  "  Is  Henry  viscount  Melville,  guilty 
or  not  guilty?"  After  numbering  the  votes 
his  lordship  declared  to  him,  ''  that  the 
lords  bad  fully  considered  of  his  case>  and 
had  found  him  not  gnilttf  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  charged  on  him  by  the 
impeachment  of  the  house  of  commons.* 

About  ten  days  after  Mr,  Fox  came  into 
office^  he  received  a  letter  from  a  person 
tailing  himself ' Guillet  de  la  Gevrillidre, 
stating  that  he  was  arrived  at.Gravescncl 
without  a  passport,  and  requestti^  Mr. 
Fox  to  send  him  one,  as  he  had  very  lately 
left  Paris,  and  had  something  to  com- 
municate, which  would  give  Mr.  Fox 
satisfaction.  On  receiving,  this  letter,  Mr. 
Fox  gava  orders  to  the  alien  office  to 
send  for  the  man  from  Gravesend,  and  a 
private  interview  having  been  solicited,  to 
bring  him,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  to 
Mr.  Pox's  hoa^e  tn  Arlington  street. 
In  consequence  of  these  order«>  the  French- 
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ins^n    Was    next   morning  carried   to  Mr. 
Fox*8  house,  and    there  admitted   to   hiil 
closet ;  when,  after  some  unimportant  con* 
versation,    he   proceeded   to   declare    the 
object  of  his  journey,  and  to  inform  Mr. 
Fox  that  a  plan  had   been  arranged  for 
the  assassination   of    Buonaparte,   and   a 
house  hired  at  Passy  from  which  it  would 
be  carried  into  effect  with  certainty  and 
without  risli^    Surprised  and  confounded 
at  the  audacity  of  the  Tillain  in  making  him 
the  confidant  of  so  execrable  a  design,  Mr. 
Fox,  without  inquiring  further,  instantly 
dismissed  him  from  his  presence,^  and  de» 
sired  Mr.  Brooke  to  send  him,  as  soon  as 
possible,   out  of  the  kingdom.      But  on 
reflection,  he  ordered  him  to  be  detained 
till  such  information  might  be  given  to  the 
French  government,  as  might  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  his  crime.     With  that  view 
he  transmitted  to  M.  Talleyrand  a  short 
and  simple  statement  of  the  occurrence, 
4ad  received   an  answer  containing  a  na- 
tural and  well  turned  compliment  to  the 
honor  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Fox's  charac- 
ter, and  inclosing  an  extract  from  the  em- 
peror's speech    to    the    legislative    body, 
purporting  that  he  was   willing  to  make 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
Mr.  Fox  considered  this  communication  as 
«  distinct  overture,  and  proceeded  to  answer 
it  with  his  accustomed    promptitude   and 
frankness.     A  correspondence  ensued   of 
considerable  length,  and  in   consequenice 
of  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  Mr.  Fox  solicited  as  a  personal 
favor,  the  release  of  sev.eral  of  his  private 
friends     detained    prisoners    at     Verdun. 
Among  the  persons  named  by  him  was  the 
earl  of  Yarmouth,  (only  son  of  the  marquis 
«f  Hertford,)  who,  together  with  his  wife 
and  family,  had  resided  in  France  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.     On  lord 
Yarmouth's   arrival  in    London,   early    in 
June,  he  communicated  the  substance  of 
a  conversation    with  -M.    Talleyrand,  Jn 
which  that  minister  states,  as  the  basis  of 
a  treaty,  the  restoration  of  Hanover,  and 
the  possession  of  Sicily,  conformably  to 
the  vti  possidetis.     The  JBnglish  ministry, 
on  the  representation  of  lord  Yarmouth, 
Renewed  their  assurances   of   anxiety    to 


negotiate,  but  in  the  mean  |ime  thd  circum- 
stances of  the  two  natimia  were  materially 
changed  by  the  victories  of  Buonaparte, 
in  favor  of  France.  .  Talleyrand    openly 
asserted   the  right   to  take  advantage  of 
tliis  revolution  in  affairs,  and  Jn  the  first 
interview  with  lord   Yarmouth  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  to  Paris,  departed  entirely 
from  his  explicit  offer  of  Sicily,  indulged 
himself  in  vague  allusions  to  further  de- 
mands, and  suggested  the  necessity  of  ne- 
gotiating* with   a  formal    plenipotentiary. 
The  instructions  to  lord  Yarmouth  ob  this 
occasion,  were   distinct  and    peremptory. 
He  was  directed  to  insist  generally  on  a 
recurrence  to  the  original  overtures, '  and 
to  make  the  readmission  of  Sicily  the  sine 
qua  non  of  the  production  of  bis  full  powers, 
which,  "  to  avoid  all  pretence  of  cavil,* 
were   transmitted  without  delay.     In  the 
meanwhile  the  conduct  and  language  of 
M.  D'Oubril,  the  Russian  ambasss^dor  at 
Paris,  fully  justified  the  expectations  of 
Talleyrand.     Such  was  the  success  of  the 
French  negotiators,  that  they  intimidated 
the  Russian  into  a  belief  that  the  delay  oi' 
forty-eight  hours  iit    the  signature    of  a 
separate  treaty,  would  expose  Gertnany 
and  Europe  to  dismemberment  and  destfuc^ 
tion.     He  accordingly  signed  a  Iredty  ou 
the  20th  of  July,  and,  without  communi- 
cating to  lord  Yarmouth  some  of  the  most 
material  articles  to  which  he  had  consented, 
hastened^  according  to  his  own  expression, 
to  lay  his  work  and  his  head  at  the  feet  of 
bis  imperial  master.     The  French  regarded 
tbe  signature  of  this  treaty  in  the  light  of 
an  important  victory,  and  so  far  succeeded 
in   terrifying    lord   Yarmouth,    that    they 
prevailed   upon  him   to   produce   his  fxkll 
powers  before  tiit?  stipulated  basis  had  been 
recognised.     The  necessity  of  some  other 
negotiator  was  immediately  felt,  and  the 
important  charge  was    entrusted    to  lord 
Lauderdale  ;    who,  convinced  even  at  the 
commencement  of  his  diplomacy  that  the 
French  were  insincere,  was  detained  under 
various  pretences,  till  it  became  the  policy 
of  Britain  as  well  as  France,  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgb, 
respecting  the  treaty  with  D'Oubril.     On 
the  3rd,  of  September,  a  courier  brought 
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the  intelligence  to  Paris  that  the  eniperor 
had  refused  to  ratify  the  act  of  his  ambas* 
sador,  and  that  event  having  been  foreseen, 
lord  Lauderdale  was  instructed,  to  consider 
the  two  courts  as  having  reverted  to  their 
former  situation,  and  to  propose  a  joint 
negotiation  with  our  Russian  ally.  To  this 
last  proposal  Talleyrand  replied  in  a  note 
conceived  in  the  language  of  remonstrance 
and  reproach.  Lord  Lauderdale  replied 
to  this  communication  with  equal  coolness 
and  spirft.  In  the  meanwhile  Buonaparte 
left  Paris  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
general  Clarice  and  Talleyrand,  accompani- 
ed him  upon  bis  journey.  M.  Champagny 
who  remained  to  conduct  the  negotiation 
was  neither  authorised  to  relinquish  the 
claims  of  Joseph  on  Sicily,  nor  to  acqui- 
esce in  such  arrangements  as  would  satisfy 
the  court  of  Russia.  The  negotiation  was 
therefore  at  an*  end,  and  lord  Lauderdale 
peremptorily  insisted  on  his  passports. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  by 
D'Oubnr  contained  the  following  articles. 
Russia  gave  up  to  France  Cattaro  and  all 
the  places  occupied  by  her  troops  in  Oal- 
niatia.  The  French  emperor  restored  Ra- 
gnsa  to  its  former  state,  and  promised  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  Monte- 
negrins. The  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands 
was  declared  independent.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  recog- 
nized, and  a  wish  was  expressed  on  the  part 
of  Baonaj)arte  for  the  arrangement  and 
conclusion  of  a  maritime  peace.  ^  M. 
D'Oubtil  having  not  only  violated  his  in- 
structions, in  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
but  acted  directly  contrary  to  their  sense 
and  spirit,  was  disgraced  and  exiled  from 
court,  but  retained  his  rank  and  his  ap- 
pointments. 

The  armistice  concluded^  at  Austerlitz 
hy  prince  John  of  Lichtenstefn,  and  marshal 
Berthier,  was  followed  by  conferences  for  a 
separate  peace  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria. This  negotiation  which  was  intirust^ 
to  Talleyrand  on  the  part  of  Prance,  and 
conducted  by  prince  Jobn  of  Lichtenstein 
and  count  Ignaz  de  Gnylac*on  the  side  of 
Austria,  Was  soon  brought  to  a  favourable 
issue.  A  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  by  these  plenipotentiaries,  at  Pres- 


burg,  on  the  26th  of  December  and  was 
next  day  ratified  by  the  Frfench'  emperor* 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  who  was  tbe 
chief  adviser  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  ia 
these  pacific  measures,  is  accused  by  the 
partisans  of  the  coalition,  of  having  betray* 
ed  his  master  into  a  system  which  they  con- 
sidered fatal  to  the  interests  and  derogatory 
from  the  interests  of  his  crown,  for  so  tri- 
vial a  consideration  as  the  prospect  of  re- 
moving the  pressure  of  war  from  his  own 
private  estates  in  Moravia.  But  however 
selfish  the  motives  of  the  adviser,  it  is  clear 
from  all  the  events  that  have  since  occurred, 
that  the  advice  was  most  salutary  and  judi- 
cious ;  and  that  to  the  promptitude  with 
which  this  treaty  was  concluded,  and  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  was  observed, 
Austria  owed  the  privilege  of  being  aa  inde> 
pendent  state. 

The  terms  however  of  the  peace  of  Pres^ 
burg  wererouch  less  favorable  to  theemperor 
of  Germany  than  those  which  in  similar  ex- 
tremities, he  had  formerly  obtained  from 
the  ruler  of  France.     By  the  present  treaty 
he  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  share  of 
the  Venetian  territories,  which  at  the  peace 
of  Luneville,    had  been   reckoned  no    in- 
adequate compensation  for  his  loss  of  tb^ 
Low  Countries,  and  to  consent  that  these 
valuable  provinces  ^  should  be  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.     He  was  also  forced 
to  cede  the  country  of  Tyrol  and  lordships  of 
Voralberg,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the  here- 
ditary enemy  of  his  fomily  ;  and  to  abandon 
his  possessions  in  Franconia,  Suabia,  and 
Bavaria  to  be  divided  among  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and  the  elector 
of  Baden..   The   only  territory   bestowed 
upon   him  in  compensation   for  so  many 
losses,  was  the  county  of  Saltzburgh  and 
Berchsolgaden,  which  was  taken  from  his 
brother  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  for- 
mally incorporated  with  the  empire  of  Aus- 
tria  ;  while  the  archduke  in  return  received 
the  territoiy  of  Wurtzburg,  from  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  accompanied  by  a  promise  of 
the    emperor  Napoleon's  good  offices,   to 
obtain  for  him  a  full  and  entire  indemnity  in 
Germany.  Thegrand-mattershipof  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  with  all  the  rights,  domains,  and 
revenues  belonging  to  if,  was  also  transferred 


in  perpetuity  to  the  house  of  Austria,  to  be 
held  as  an  hereditary  dignity  in  the  family 
of  any  one  of  its  princes,  whom  the  empeior 
of  <jrermauy  and  Austria  should  appoint. 
'The  total  cessions  of  Austria  haye  been 
estimated  in  extent  of  territory  at  1297 
square  iniles ;  in  number  of  subjects,  at 
2,7J6,(X)0  souls;  and  in  loss  of  revenue, 
at  16,060,000  florins,  at  about  £1,600,000. 

While  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Presburg 
were  settling  the  conditions  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Vienna  between  France  and 
Prussia,  which  led,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
to  important  conseqiiences.  The  osten- 
sible object  of  this  treaty  was  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  north  of  Germany/ 
and  prevent  the  revival  of  hostilities  in 
that  quarter.  It  stipulated  that  the  French 
eiDperor  should  suspend  the  march  of  his 
army  against  Hanover,  and,  send  no  more 
troops  into  that  country,  on  condition  that 
the  blockade  of  Hameln  shoul^  be  raised, 
and  its  garrison  supplied  with  provisioiis,and 
that  the  forces  of  the  allies  in  Hanover 
should  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  with 
Prussians.  This  treaty  was  signed  at 
Vienna  on  the  15th  of  December  by  count 
HaugWitz  and  general  Duroc,  and  such  of 
its  engagements  as  the  contracting  parties 
thaught  proper  to  make  public  were 'car- 
ried into  immediate  execution.  The  block- 
ade of  Hameln  was  raised,  and  its  garrison 
supplied  with  provisions  by  order  of  the 
Hanoverian  regency.  The  French  armies 
advancing  against  HanoVer  were  ordered 
back.  The  British  forces  under  lord  Cath- 
cart  retired  to  Bremen,  and  waited  there 
for  the  arrival  of  transports  to  conyey  them 
to  England.  Bad  weather  prevented  them 
froiTi  embarking  till  the  beginning  of 
F*ejbru8irjr  ;  but,  owing  to  the  protection 
of  the  armtstice^  they  remained  in  perfect 
security,  and  without  the  smallest  moles- 
tation from  the  French.  The.  Russians, 
who  had  been  left  by  their  emperor  at.  the 
entire  disposal,  of  the  king  of  Priis^ia, . 
were  mai*ched  iu  the  first  instance,  to.  the 
city  of  Hanovert  and .  afterwards  aci'Oss  the 
Elbe,  The  Swedes  al§o  withdrew  to. the 
other  side  of.that  river,  and  took  up  their 
.quarters  iu.Lauenburg..ai)iJ  Mecklenburg^ 
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where  they,  published  a  proclamation,  de- 
clarmg  that  the  dominiotis  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe 
were  under  the*  protection  of  Sweden..  A& 
the  allies  evacuated  the  <:ountry,  the  Prus^ 
sians  entered  and  took  possession  of  it;' 
and^  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Hanoverian  minister,  who  protested  in 
vain  against  their  proceedings,  they  oc- 
cupied, before  the  middle  of  February,  the 
whole  electorate  of  Hanover,  except 
Hameln,  where  the  French  had  still  a  gar« 
rison,  and  Lauenburg,  which  was  held  by 
the  Swedes. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  and 
conclusion  of  treaties  with  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  French  emperor  had  no  re- 
maining enemy  within  bis  reach,  except 
the  king  of  Naples,  whose  recent  conduct 
had  been  such  as  to  provoke  the  utmost 
fury  of  his  indignation.  A  treaty  of  neu- 
trality between  France  and  Naples  had 
been  concluded.at  Paris  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, by  Talleyrand  and  the  marquis  of 
Gallo,  and  ratified  at  Portici  by  the  king, 
of  Naples  on  the  8th  of  October.  By  thi» 
treaty,  the  French  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  Neapolitan  territory,, 
where  they  had  been  stationed,  withotit 
any  justifiable  pretence,  since  the  cem-N 
mencement  of  the  war.  with  England  ;  and 
the  king  of  Naples  engaged  in  return, .  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  war  between  France 
and  the  allies,  and  to  repel  by  force,  every 
encroachment  upon  his  neutrality.  Hie 
more  particularly  became  bound  not  to 
permit  the  troops  of  any  belligerent  power, 
to  enter  his  territories,  not  to .  codfide  the 
defence  of  bis  strong  .places  or  the  com-" 
maud  of  his  armies  to  any  Russiau  or  Aus- 
trian- oflScer  or  French  .emigrant,  or  subject  * 
of  any  belligerent^  and  not  ta.  admit  any 
belligerent  squadron  into  bis  ports.  But 
hardly  bad  six^.  weeks  elapsed  after  the 
ratitijcatiou  of  this  .treaty,  when. every  one 
of  its.  stipulations  was  violated  .  by  the 
court  of  Naples..  On.  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, a.  squadron  of  English. and  Russian 
ships  of  war  appeared  iu  the  bay  .of  Naples^ 
ana  lauded.a  body  .of  forces  in  thai  city 
and  its  vicinity*  It  is  still  doubtl'ul  wbethei: 
this  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  alliea 
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io  concert  with  the  Neapolitan  government ; 
but,  whether  previously  consulted  or  not, 
by  not  opposing  the  landing  of  the  troops, 
nor  even  remonstrating  against  it,  the  latter 
made  itself  a  party  to  .the  transaction,  and 
forfeited  the  neutrality  secured  to  it  by 
the  treaty  recently  concluded.  Sueh  at 
least  wa«  the  interpretation  of  its  ronduct 
by  the  French  ambassador  at  Naples, 
who  instantly  took  down  the  arms  of  France 
from  over  the  gate  of  his  hotel,  and  de- 
manded passports  to  enable  him  to  leave 
the  kingdom. "  Had  the  court  of  Naples 

^  1>een  able  to  justify  itself  from  a  partici- 
pation in  the  counsels  that  led  to,  these 
proceedings,  or  been  still  desirous  of  main- 

-  taining  its  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
France  and  the  allies  ;  this  was  the  moment 
ibr  explanation.  But,  instead  of  keepin.^ 
open  the  door  for  accommodation,  it  suf- 
fered the  French  ambassador  to  depart 
without  even  attempting  a  vindication  of 
its  conduct ;  and  contented  itself  with 
issuing  a  decree,  in  which^  after  slightly 
alluding  to  the  late  jtransactiona,  but 
without  even  condescending  to  say,  that 

'  «the  neutrality  .of  its  territory  had  been 
^violated  against  its  will,  it  promised  to 
foreign  merchants,  subjects  of  the  allies 

,  of  France,  and  resident  in  the  Neapolitan 
-dominions,  protection  for  their  property  ana 
^commercp. 

•-  The  Russians,  who  amounted  to  14,000 
»nen,  under  general  Lasey,  landed  at  Na« 
pies,  and  were  quartered  in  that  city  and 
its  virirtity.  The  English,  to  the  number 
-of  10,000,  embarked  at  Castet-Ormare,  under 
the  command  of  sir  James  Craig  and  sir 
John  Stuart.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
court  of  Naples  excited  the  resentment 
of  Napoleon,  by  these  hostile  demon- 
fttrations,  when  the  allies  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of. flight,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Russians  by  the  command  of  Alexander, 
rendered  the  retreat  of  the  English  on 
Sicily,  ^unavoidable.  This  hasty  retreat 
of  sir  James  Craig  excited  the  loud  and 
persevering  murmurs  of  his  troops,  an4 
the  repeated  but  ineffectual  remonstrances 
nfthe  court  of'Naples.  In  the  mean  tinie 
a  Frenph  army  under  the  command  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  aaaiated  by  Massens^i 


Regnier,  and  other  generals  of  reputation, 
waa    advancing    towards    Naples.       The 
right,   commanded  by   Regnier,  advanced 
to    Gaeta  without    opposition,   and    cap- 
tured the  redoubt  of  St.  Andr^ ;  the  second 
division,  under  the  command  of  Massena, 
met  with    no   resistance  on  its   march   to 
Naples,  which  Joseph  entered  on   the  15th 
of  February,  the  king  and  queen  hariog 
sought  refuge  a  second  time  at  Palermo. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  king  excited  the 
commiseration  of  his  subjects  ;  the  cruel, 
vindictive,  and  intriguing  character  of  the 
queen  rendered  her  absence  the  topic*  of 
general   exultation.       The  forces    of    the 
duke  of  Calabria,  heir-apparent  of  Naples^ 
took  a    strong  position    at    Lago  'Negro, 
whither   they    were   followed   by   general 
Rfy2:nier,  from  Gaeta.     Their  efforts  were 
unskilful  and  ineffeetual.     After  two  tiivial 
skirmishes,  magnified  in  the  bulletins  and 
proclamations  of  both  sides,  into  important 
battles,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  ex- 
cept Gaeta  and  Civiteile  del  Tranto,  sub- 
mitted to  the  enemy. 

Buonaparte  now  issued  a  decree,  con« 
ferring  the  crown  of  Naplea  upon  his 
brother  Joseph,  an  act  which  excited  the 
vrarmest  indignation  at  tlie  court  of  Pa-^ 
lermo  ;  and,  instead  of  profiting  by  their 
past  tT)isfort(uies^  the  queen  and  the  dukt 
of  Calabria,  entertained  the  quixotic,  aed, 
at  that  moment,  hopehess  design  of  re- 
covering the  kingdom.  By  the  magnificence 
of  their  promises  and  by  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  forgot  the  infamy  of  the  queen  in  their 
affection  for  her  husband,  Abruzzo  and 
Calabria,  were  delivered  for  a  short  time 
from  the  French  yoke.  But,  though  the 
insurgents  fought  with  unparalleled  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity,  the  numbers  and 
discipline  of  the  French  at  length  prevaif- 
ed  ;  so  that,  after  a  fruitless  waste  of  blood 
and  perpetration  of  atrocities,these  provinces 
were  again  compelled  to  acknowledge 
Joseph  Buonaparte  for  their  sovereign. 

In  this  extremity  the  court  of  Naples  had 
once  more  recourse  not  otily  to  the  attach- 
ment but  to  the  interests,  the  vices,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  Calabrians.  The  recol- 
lection of  their  former  expedition  to  Naples, 
the  plunder  they  had  made,  and  the  licence 
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''they  eojeyed  on  that  occasion,  excited 
-tbem  to  re*enibark  with  iviilinjirness  in  ^n 
enterprise  so  congenial  to  their  national 
kabits.  All  their  efforts,  however,  and 
all  the  exertions  of  the  court  might  have 
proved  abortive,  had  not  an  English  army 
landed  on  the  coasts  of  Calabria,  and  began 
its  military  operations  by  the  important  and 
splendid  victory  of  Maida. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  sir  Sidney 
Smith    had  arrived    at    Palermo^   in   the 
Pompee  of  84  guns,  and  taken  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  squadron  destined 
for  the  defence  of  Sicily,  consisting  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  transports, 
and  guu^-boats.     With  this  force  under  his 
command,  sir  Sidney  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Italy,  and  began  his  operations  t>y  intro- 
ducing into  Gaeta  supplies  of  stores  and 
aniniunition.      After    alarming  the  coast, 
and  distributing  arms,  money,  and  ammu- 
Ditioh  among  the  Calabriaus,  he  found  that 
tinless  an  English  army  should  make  its 
appearance  in  the  country,  there  was  little 
hope  of  exciting  a  successjnl  insurrection 
against  the  French.     Sir  John  Stuart,  who 
succeeded  to  sir  James  Craig  in  the  com« 
niand  of  the  English  troops  in  Sicily,  in 
ooD9pIiance,  therefore,  with  the  ui^ent  re- 
quest of  the  exiled  court,  but  in  opposition 
to  his  own  opinion,  consented,  at  length, 
to  land  with  part  of  the  army  on  the  con- 
tineut,  and  arrived  on  the  1st  of  July,  in 
a  bay  in  the  gnlph  of  St.  Eufemia,  near 
the  northern  frontier  of  Lower  Calabria. 
A   proclamation  was  immediately  issoed, 
inviting  the  Calabrians  to  join  the  standard 
of  their  lawfnl  sovereign,  and  offering  them 
arms  and  ammunition  for  their   defence. 
Few  or  none  obeyed  the  summons.     Dts- 
^pointed   in   his   expectations    from   the 
inhabitants,  sir  John  Stuart  determined  to 
re-embark,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  general   Regnier    was  encamped    at 
Elf  AiDA,  about  ten  miles  distant,  with  an 
army  nearly  equal  to  his  own.     Aware, 
at  tlie  same  time,  that  the  French  general 
would  be  immediately  joined  by  numerous 
reinforcements,  he  determined  to  advance 
and  attack  him  before  they  arrived.     The 
two  armies  were  separated  by  a  plain  from 
four  to  six  miles  ia  breadth,  extending 


from  sea  to  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
and  south  by  chains  of  mountains.  The 
French  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the 
sloping  side  of  a  woody  hill,  below  the 
village  of  Maida,  having  the  river.  Lamato 
in  front,  and  their  flanks  strengthened  by 
a  thick  impervious  underwood.  In  -num- 
bers they  were  greatly  superior  to  the 
English,  bailing  received  the  expected 
reinforcements  before  the  battle.  Their 
force  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  7000 
men,  i^hile  that  of  the  English  did  not 
amount  to  4800.  Had  Regnier  remained 
upon  the  heights,  the  English  must  have 
attacked  him  under  circumstances  of  great 
disadvantage ;  but,  Ifbrttinately  blinded^ 
by  an  excessive  confidence,  and*  an  un« 
bounded  contempt  of  the  enemy,  he  quitted 
his  strong  position,  and  drew  op  his  army 
on  the  plain.  The.  English,  surprised  at 
the  niimuer  of  his  troops,  but  undismayed 
by  their  appearance,  resolutely  advanced 
to  the  attack.  After  some  firing,  botk 
sides  prepared  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,' 
and  advanced  with  apparently  equal  reso* 
Intion  ;  but  the  French,  astomshed '  at  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  English, 
and  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  gave  way, 
after  the  bayonets  of  the  two  armies  had 
begun  to  cross,  and  endeavored  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.  They  were  over- 
taken with  immense  slaughter,  and  the 
left  wing  of  their  array  was  totally  rooted 
and  dispersed.  An  effort  was  then  made 
with  the  right  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the 
day  ;  but  they  were  resisted  with'  great, 
steadiness  by  the  English  left,  and  their 
cavalry  was  thrown  into  disorder,  in  at-' 
tempting  to  turn  the  English  flank.  An- 
unexpected  fire  fi-om  the  30th  regiment,, 
which  landed  during  the  action,  and  came 
up  at  this  critical  juncture,  induced  them^ 
to  abandon  the  field  of  battle  with  precipi^ 
taiion,  and  to  leave  an  undisputed  victory 
to  their  opponents.  About  700  Prencn 
were  buried  on  the  ground,  and  1000- 
prisoners  taken,  among  whom  were  general 
Compere  and  several  other  officers  of  rank. 
Their  total  loss  was  estimated,  (with  little 
probability,)  at  4000  men,  while  that  of 
the  English  amounted  only  to  45  meor* 
killed,  and  283  wounded. 

4  b  a. 


The  glorious  victory  of  the6lh  of  July  was 
the  signal  of  general  insurrection  in  both  the 
Calabrias;  in  Lower  Calabria,  after  commit- 
4ingevery  description  of  Oppression  and  inhu- 
manity^ only  3000  men  out  of  9000  were 
able  to*escap.e  the  vengeance  of  the  natives, 
and  in  Upper  Calabria  their  losses  were 
avowedly  considerable.  Sir  John  Stuart, 
however,  reflecting  on  the  small/iess  of  his 
forces,  disgusted  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
court,  who  cherished  the  insurrection  by 
the  agency  of  galley-slaves,  assassins,  rene- 
&ado  priests,  and  the  lovers  of  murder  and 
rapine,  returned  to  Messina,  where  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  chief  command  by  general 
Fox,  who  immlediately  despatched  him  on  a 
second  expedition  to  Calabria,  but  when  sir 
John  Moore,  his  senior  officer,  joined  thenrmy 
with  reinforcements  from  England,  sir  John 
preferred  returning  to  his  native  country  to 
'remaining  third-in-commatid  in  Italy. 

Sir  John  Moore  ^was  boi'n  at  Glasgow  in 
the  year  1760:  he  entered  the  army  at  a 
very 'early  period  of  life,  and  from  the 
connection  which  his  father  Dr.  Moore, 
had  formed  with  the  faEfiilies  Hamiltoaand 
Argyle,  he  rapidly  rose  in  the  service.  In 
1790.  he  was  promoted  to  the  lieutenant-co- 
lonelcy of  the  51st  raiment  of  foot,  and 
shortly  after  was  actively  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  force  under  lord  Hood  having  been 
ebliged  to  evacuate  Toulon  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1793,  and  a  place  of  arms 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  our  troops 
and  navy,  general  Pascal  Paoli  had  deter- 
mined to  coqtend  once  more  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  native  isle,  and  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Great  Britain,  to 
which  he  made  an  pffer  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Corsica. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Moore,  and  major 
Kcehler,  were  selected  as  the  most  proper 
officers,  to  inquire  into  the  probability  of 
success  that  would  attend  operations  in 
that  quarter.  They  landed  secretly,  ob- 
tained an  interview  of  Paoli,  and  made  a 
flattering  report  of  his  power  and  autho- 
rity. This  intelligence  determined  lord 
iiood  to  anticipate  the  French  who  had 
embarked  a  body  of  troops  at  Nice,  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  island.    Having  anchor- 


ed in  a  bay  to  the  westward  of  Martella 
tower,  a  body»  of  troops,  amounting  to  about 
14,000  .men,  was  landed  under  lieutenant- 
general  Dundas,  and  it  was  determined  that 
this  important  post  should  be  immediatdy 
seized,  without  which  precaution  the  an* 
chorage  could  not  be  deemed  secure.  A 
regular  siege,  however,  was  reAdered  neces- 
sary, and  the  garrison  surrendered  in  two 
days.  Lieutenant-colonel  iVtoore  was  not 
present,  he  had 'been  detached  with  two 
regiments,  a  howitzer^  and  a  six-pounder, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  on  Fornelli,  by 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  movement 
Having  advanced  for  several  miles  through 
a  mountainous  country,  on  reconnoitring 
the  place,  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  by  a  coup-de-main.  Sir  John  Moore 
however  reported  that  if  artillery  were 
brought  up,  the  attack  wonid  be  attended 
with  success.  Accordingly,  after  four  days 
of  incessant  fatigue,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ordnance  was  advanced  to  an  emiuence 
elevated  no  less  than  700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  this  commanding  height, 
a  single  eighteen-pounder  so  annoyed  two 
French  frigates  in  the  adjacent  bay  of  St. 
Fiorenza,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire, 
while  one  battery,  consisting  of  three  pieq^ 
of  artillery^  enfiladed  the  redoubt  of  the 
convention,  and  a  second  took  it  in  reverse. 
A  body  of  Corsicans  amounting  to  1200 
men,  now  advanced  to  the  support  of  ti^ 
British  troops,  aiid  the  French  commancrcr 
having  refused  to  capitulate^  preparations 
were  made  for  an  assault,  which  commenced 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  February. 
A  coJumn  under  lieutenant--colonel  Moore 
advanced  against  the  nearest  part  of-  the 
redoubt,  while  lieutenant-colonel  Wanchope 
and  captain  Steward  extended  In  the  centre, 
'  and  on  the  left,  and  having  thus  divided 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  drove  them 
down  a  steep  hill  in  the  rear.  The  English 
now  becann?  masters  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  >of  the  heights  of  St  Fiorenza. 

The  possession  of  Calvi  was  the  next 
object  of  the  British  general,  and  on  the  9th 
*of  June,  1795,  the  troops  having  received 
considerable  reinforcements  under  lieute^ 
nant-general  Stewart,  they  encamped  at 
Serra  del  Cappucine,  distant  three  miles 


fronri  Ihe  object  of  their  attack*  But  before 
the  body  of^tlie  place  could  be  assaulted, 
it  became  necessary  to  carry  two  detached 
forts,  the  latter  of  which  lieutenaAt-coloiiel 
Moore  was  directed  to  take.  Day-break 
was  judged  most  proper  for  mraking  the  at- 
tempt, while  tor  arrive  there  at  the  appointed 
moment  it  became  necessary  to  post  the 
troops  among  bushes,  while  false  attacks 
were  made  in  bther  quarters.  Colonel 
Moore  and  major  Brereton  rapidly  advanc- 
ed to  surprise  the  enemy,  but  were  observed 
from  tlie  ramparts,  aud  a  volley  of  grape- 
shot  vras  fired  which  did  little  execution. 
The  storming  party  now  scrambled  up 
amongst  the  rubbishy  regardless  of  the  fire 
of  small  arms,  and  the  bursting  of  shells. 
A  variety  of  impediments  occurred  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Moore  received  a  contusion  in  the 
head  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  effusion  of  blood,  entered  the 
plaice  along  with  the  grenadiers.  On  gene- 
ral Stewart  quitting  Corsica  he  recommend- 
ed lieutenant-colonel  Moore,  now  invested 
with  the  rank  of  adjutantrgeneral,  as  a  pro« 
per  person  to  succeed  him.  On  hisreturn 
from  this  station  he  was  appointed  to  serve 
in  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
1795,  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  In 
1799,  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  York  to 
Holland,  and  afterwards  shared  in  the  dan* 


ger  and  the  glory  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  Iri  the  battle  of  Aboukir  maj^r^ 
general  Moore  was  wounded  in  the  1^,  but 
refused  to  quit  the  field,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  misfSrtune,  the  further  progress  of  the , 
army  througjh  a!  long  and  critical  march 
was  committed  to  his  direction.  After  the 
campaign  in  Egypt  he  was  placed  for  some 
time  on  the  staff  of  the  southern  ftiilitary 
district,  from  which  he*  was  called  to  join 
the  army  in  Calabria. 

He  soon  discovered  however  that  the 
great  object  for  which  a  British  arma- 
ment was  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
could  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of 
the  queen,  and  to  the '  uncertain  prospect 
of  recovering  Naples.  Kingdom  after  kingf 
dom  had  been  subdued,  throne  after  throne 
had  been  subverted  without  teaching  the. 
Neapolitan  government  that^  there  is  no 
solid  security  to  any  goveroment  but  the  af- 
fection of  the  people,  and  that  Ae  price  of 
affection  is  to  deserve  and  return  it.  While 
the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Calabria  pro* 
jected  the  recovery  of  Naples  by  force  of 
arms,  the  Sicilians,  their  only  hope,  were* 
neglected  and  despised;  their  grievances 
remained  unredressed ;  and  to  the  disgrace 
of  England,  her  power  instead  of  being  ex«* 
tended  to  their  relief;  served  only  to  sap- 
port  the  arrogance  and  maintain  the  aa« 
thority  of  their  tyrants  and  oppressors. 
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fW%ELEk  Tiolation  of  the  Prussian  territor j 
•  ■■  of  An&pacb,  in  tlie  preceding  year,  by 
Aft  .French  troops  under  Bernadotte,  had 
awakeaed  Pr«s^a  firom  the  apathy  that  for 
samany  years  had  characterized  her  policy^ 
and  at  a  moment^'  when  the  evident  danger 
of  Austria  might  have  been  expected  to 
confirm  her  prepobsessions  in  favor  of  a 
rigid  neutrality,  an  angry  note  was  de- 
livered by  baron  Hardenburg  to  the  French 
.mission  at  Berlin,  which  concluded  witii  an 
intimation  that  the  king  of  Prussia  found 
himself  compelled  to  order  his  armies  to 
eccupy  such  positions  as  might  be  neces- 
fiary  for  the  protection  of  his  states.  Had 
this  intimation  been  followed  up  by  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, Austria  might  have  been  saved,  and 
Prussia  preserved  from  ftiture  humiliation 
and  discomfiture.  But  to  temporize  was 
the  favourite  policy  of  the  court  of  Berlin, 
and  a  protracted  negotiation  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Bnonaparte,  conducted  by  the 
weak,  the  ignorant,  and  the  dilatory  count 
Hangwitz,  was  artfully  prolonged  till  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  had  been  fought,  the 
armistice  concluded,  and  the  coalition  dis- 
solved.   Alarmed    and    confounded,    the 


Prnssian  court  despatched  general  Vod 
Pfuhl,  who  was  empowered  to  accept  the 
very  conditions  which  bad  been  formerly 
rejected,  but  previously  to  the  arrival  of 
Von  Pfuhl,  Haugwitz  had  sigaed  adefi* 
nitive  treaty  at  Vienna,  by  whteh  Prussia 
fi^om  being  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  com- 
bined powers,  and  almast'the  open  and 
declared  enemy  of  France,  becaaie  the  all; 
of  the  latter,  and  her  associate  in  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished  and  baffled  coalitioD. 
On  the  one  side  was  stipulated  a  inotual 
guarantee  of  possessions,  the  ratification 
of  whatever  arrangements  should  be  con- 
cluded at  Presburg,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  Turkish  territory ;  and  on  the  other 
(at  a  time  when  the  Prussian  court  pro- 
fessed the-^  most  anxious  and  sincere  par- 
ticipation in  the  views  of  Britain,)  the  an- 
nexation of  Hanover  to  Prussia  in  return 
for  the  cession  of  three  provinces.  As  some 
palliation  of  this  latter  act  of  injustice, 
articles  were  -proposed  by  Prussia,  which 
stipulated  that  the  French  should  not  re- 
turn to  Hanover,  that  the  completion  of  the 
treaty  respecting  that  electorate  should  be 
deferred  till  a  general  peace,  and  that  the 
consent  of  his  majesty^  the  king  of  Grea 
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luen^.  Under  pretence,  however,  of  se- 
.  curing  the  electorate  from  the  calamities 
i»f  another  ruinous  War,  the  troops  of  the 
allies  were  withdrawn  and  replaced  by 
Prussians.  Yet  eren  the  reluctance  dis- 
played by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  enter 
Handver  without  some  regard  to  his 
connection  with  the  court  of  St.  James,- 
was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the 
emperor  of  France,  and  a  new  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  his  Prussian  majesty 
agreed  to  annex  Hanover  to  his  dominions, 
and  exclude  the  British  flag  froni  the  ports 
of  that  electorate,  conditions  which  were 
prouiptly  enforced.  Measures  of  retalia- 
tion were  immediately  adopted  by  the 
British  government.  Notice  was  given  to 
the  ministers  of  neutral  powers,  that  the 
uecessary  means  had  been  taken  for  the 
blockade  of  the  rivers  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe, 
and  Trave.  A  general  embargo  was  laid 
upon  all  Prussian  vessels  in  the  harbors 
of  the  united  kingdorp,  and  this  order  was 
afterwards  extended  to  all  vessels  belonging 
to  the  rivers  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  ves- 
sels under  the  Danjsh  flag  alone  excepted  : 
the  English  mission  at  Berlin  was  recalled, 
and  a  message  being  sent  to  the  two  bouses 
o{  parliament,  addresses  were  presented  ia 
return. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  enter- 
tained of  the  real  intentions  of  France  with 
respect  ft^  H:^nover ;  the  occupation  of 
Cattero  by  the  Russjans  had  served  as  a 
pretext  to  the  French  emperor  for  retain^ 
ing  possession  ofBrannau,  and  for  keeping 
on  foot  an  immense  army  in  Germany, 
*  which  he  maintained  at  the  expejise  of  the 
free  towns  and  states  of  Suabia  and  Fran- 
cania  :  and  the  con/ederalion  of  the  Rhine^ 
to  memorable  in  the  history  of  future  wars, 
so  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  was  signed  on  the  17th  of  July 
by  princes  and  ministers,  who  were  scarcely 
allowed  time  to  read  thev  deed  to  which 
they  affixed  their  signatures.  The  mem-. 
bers  of  this  confederation  were,  the  em- 
peror of  Prance,  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wnrtembur^,  the  archbishop  of  Ratisbon, 
the  elector  of  Baden,  xthe  grand  duke  oif 
3erg,  the  landgrave  of  'Hesse,  Darmstadt, 


Usingen,  of  Hohenzollem-Heschingen,  Ho« 
henzollern-Siegmaringen,  Salm-lSalm,  and 
Salm-Kyrburg,  Isenburg,  Birchstein,  and 
Licbtenstein,  thedukeof  Aremburg,and  the. 
count  of  Lien.  By  their  articles  of  con« 
federacy,  these  princes  separated  them* 
selves  from  the  Germanic  empire,  and,  re« 
nouncing  allconnection  with  it,  appointed  . 
a  diet  to  meet  at  Frankfort  to  conduct  their 
public  concerns  ;  established  among  them- 
selves a  federal  alliance,  and  ixed  the  con« 
tingents  which  each  should  furnish  in  case 
any  one  of  them  was  threatened  or  at; 
tacked.  Among  other  stipulations,  the 
imperial  city  of  Nuremburg  was  given  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  that  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  to  the  archbishop  of  Ratis- 
bon.  In  compliance  with  a  requisition! 
from  Buonaparte,  the  humiliated  emperor 
of  Austria,  by  a  formal  deed  resigned  his 
title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  and  annexed 
to  his  empire  the  remaining  German  pro^ 
vinces  and  states  :  the  prince  of  Hesse  wat 
cut  off*  from  part  of  bis  own  territories^, 
and  Prussia  discovered  that,  after  guaran-. 
teeing  to  her  the  possession  of  Hanover, 
her  faithless  ally  had  negotiated  with 
England  on  the  basis  of  restoring  that 
electorate. 

A  determination  to  prosecute  the  war 
was  now  unavoidable,  but  the  imbeciiity 
of  the  Prussian  councils  has  seldom  been 
more  strikingly,  exempliged  than  by  (be 
mission  of  Paris  of  M.  Kobelsdorf^  a 
man  so  totally  unqualified  for  his  impor* 
tant  task,  that  when  Buonaparte  left  Paris 
to  take  the  command  of  his  army  against 
Prussia,  Kobelsdorf  inquired  with  the 
greatest  simplicity,  whether  he  should  not 
accompany  his  majesty  the  emperor  to 
head-quarters,  little  suspecting  against 
whom  the  march  of  Napoleon  was  di- 
rected. The  French  troops  advanced 
with  rapidity  towards  the  future  scene  of 
action  :  on  the  24th  of  September,  Buona- 
parte left  his  capital  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  a  note  was  presented  to 
M.  Talleyrand,  which  produced  the  just 
and  mortifying  retort,  that,  had  Franco 
been  willing  to  gratify  the  rapacious  an)*' 
bition  of  Prussia  at  Uie  expense  of  hot' 
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weaker  neighbours,  the  flames  of  war  woirld 
not  have  been  rekindled  on  the  continent. 
Prnssia  had  in  reality  been  as  perfidious, 
as  unprincipled  in  her  ambition,  as  France, 
but  she  had  conducted  herself  with  less 
ability  and  less  success.  Her  counsellors 
.were  weak,  wavering,  and  corrupt,  yet  to 
individuals  who  had  so  evidently  displayed 
during  the  late  negotiations  their  treachery 
or  incapacity,  was  committed  the  awful 
and  responsible  task  of  defending  a  coun- 
try enured  to  peace,  against  the  most  for- 
midable and  successful  warrior  of  modern 
times. 

In  this  emergency  the  English  minister 
'lord  Morpeth,  at  the  humble  and  earnest 
request  of  the  king  of  Prussia^^  whose 
policy  was  equally  inconsistent  with  pru- 
dence, reputation,  and  dignity,  proceeded 
to  the  head-qnarters  of  the  Prussian  army 
at  Weimar.  This  promptitude  did  not 
correspond  with  the  views  of  the  Prussian 
minister.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle,  which  might  decide  the  fate  of  the 
campaign,  and  indulged  ahdpe  that  in  the 
erent  of  a  decisive  victory,  Hanover  might 
still  be  theirs,  and  Haugwitz,  whose  petty 
cunning  was  only  equalled  by  his  general 
incapacity,  contrived,  by  various  evasions, 
to  avoid  a  meeting  with  lord  Morpeth, 
Subsequently  to  the  battle  o^  Overstadt, 
but  while  the  result  was  still  unknown, 
bis  lordship  having  asked  Lucchesini 
whether  the  court  of  Prussia  was  ready 
to  enter  into  an  immediate  negotiation,  the 
Italian  unguardedly  replied^  that  it  would 
depend  on  the  issue  of  the  battle  which 
'bad  just  been  fought.  At  this  very  moment , 
the  English  ministry  were  proving  the 
sincerity  of  their  endeavors  to  obtain  a 
reconciliation  by  removing (September25th,) 
the  blockade  of  the  Prussian  ports  and 
rivers,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  with 
great  inconvenience  to  the  noith  of  Ger« 
many.  Early  in  October,  the  Prussian' 
bead-quarters  were  at  Naumburg^  where 
they  had  collected  their  principal  maga- 
zines, and  their  army  extended  itself  in 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Saal  in 
Upper  Saxony.  On  the  4th  of  that  month, 
their  bead-quarters  were  removed  to  Er- 
fortb^  and  on  the.  10th  to  Weimar.     The 


whole  force,  Pr&ssians  and  Saxons,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  firuiswick, 
did  not  amount. to  less  than    1&0,0U0  men. 
While  this  immense  army  remained  inactive 
on  the  banks  of  tl;ie  Saal,  the  French  were 
collecting  their  scattered  troops,  and  con- 
centrating  their  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bam  burg.     On  the  6tb  oT  October, 
Buonaparte  arrived  in  that  city,  and  on  the 
8th   the  French   army    was  in  motion  to 
attack  the  Prussians,  whose  negligence  in 
leaving  their  magazines  unprotected    was 
equally   reprehensible   with   the  slowness 
of  their   movements.     Cut  off  from   their 
depositories  at  Hof,  Zwickau,  Weissenfels, 
and  Naumbnrg,  they  had   no  alternative 
but  to  fight  or  starve,  in  their   forjnidable 
position.      When    their  cavalry    took   the 
field  on  th«(  morning  of  the  battle  ol  Avers- 
tadt,   the  horses  had   been  without  com, 
and  the  men  without  food,  for  two  nights 
and  a  day.      Another   fatal   error  in  the 
disposition  of  the  army,  was  its  encamp- 
ment  on    the  left  bank  of  the   Saal,   by 
which  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  Prussian  states,  and  the 
capital  itself,  were  laid  .open  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  Prussians  were  cut  off  from  Mag« 
deburg,  the  only  place  of  refuge  in  case  of 
tf  defeat: 

The  French  army  advanced  on  the  8th, 
in  three  divisions,  the  right  composed  oif 
the  corps  of  marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  and 
of  a  dii^ision  of  Bavarians,  set  out  firom 
Am  berg  and  Nu  rem  burg,  formed  a  junc- 
tion at  Bayreuth,  and  then  marched  against 
Hof.  The  centre,  .commanded  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg,  the  prince  of  PonU 
CorvOf  (Bernadotte,)  and  marshal  Davoust^ 
marched  from  Bamburg  to  Cronack,  and 
from  -thence  to  Saalburg  and  Scltieitr. 
The  left,  composed  of  the  corps  of  roar* 
shals  Lasnes  and  Augereau,  advanced  from 
Scweinefurth  upon  Coburg,  Grafifenthai^ 
and  Saalfeld.  By  these  means,  the  left 
wing  of  the  Prussians,  which  stretched  to 
a  great  ^distance  from  tbeir  centre,  was 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  whole  French 
army.  Aware  of  their  critical  situation^ 
the  Prussians  at.  Hof,  who  were  at  the 
extremity  of  the  line;  and  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  cut  off,  fell  b&ck  u|^>ou 
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Schleitz  before  the  arrival  of  marshal  Sonlt, 
Soma  /prisoners  were  taken  and  all  the 
magazines.  Soult,  followed  by  Ney,  pres- 
sed forward  to  Piauen  in  Upper  Saxony, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  10th."  The  French 
centre  -passed  the  Saal  at  Saalburg,  and 
^advanced  on  the  9th  to  SclUeitz,  where  a 
body  of  10,000  Prussians  was  posted  uniier 
the  command  of  general  Tauenzein.  An 
action  ensued  in  which  the  Prussians  were 
worsted  with  considerable  loss  :  on  the  next 
day  the  French  advanced  to  Auma,  and  on 
this  11th  to  Gera,  within  a  day's  march  of 
Naumburg,  the  grand  depository  of  the 
Prussian  magazines.  The  French  left  was 
equally  successful  with  the  other,  divisions 
of  their  army.  Lasnes  entered  Coburg  on 
the  8th,  and  advanced  to  GraflTenthal  on  the 
9th.  On  the  10th  he  attacked  at  Saalfeld 
the  advanced-guard  of  prince  Hohenlohe^ 
commanded  by  prince  Louis  of  Prussia, 
and  gained  over  it  a  signal  victory.  Prince 
Louis,  to  whose  rashness  and  disobedience 
of  orders,  in  quitting  his  position  at  the 
bridge  of  Saalfeld,  and  advancing  to  at- 
tack the  eneray,,this  misfortune  was  entirely 
to  be  attributed,  fell  in  the  action. 

By  the  success  of  tb^e  operations  the 
French,  after  tnrning  the  Prussian  left, 
tnnH  ^>^c^"^®  masters  of  all  their  maga- 
zines,  arid  placed  themselves  be- 
tween their  grand  army,  and  the  cities  of 
Berlin  and  Dresden.  On  ^he  12th  part  of 
the  French  centre  undelr  luarslial  Davoust 
entered  Naumburg,  and  took  possession  of 
the  magazines  which  they  set  on  fire. 
Their  army  now  extended  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saal  from  Naumburg  to  Neu- 
sladt.  Their  first  line  was  composed  of 
the  corps  of  Davoust  at  Naumburg,  of  the 
corps  of  Lasnes  at  Jena,  and  of  that  of  Au- 
gereiau  at  Kahla.  In  the  second  line  was 
the  grand  duke  of  Berg  between  Zietz  and 
Leipsic,  the  prince  of  Ponle  Corvo  at  Zietz, 
the  emperor  and  Soult  at  Jena»  and  Ney  at 
Neustadt. 

Notwithstanding  the  alarm  exciied  by 
the  death  9tnd  defeat  of  prince  Louis,  so 
remiss  were  the  Prussians  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary precautions,  and  so  absurdly  confident 
in  the  strength  of  their  positions,  that  one 
0^  (heir  patrole0»  sent  from  head-quarters 
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towards  Naumburg  to  reconnoitre,  retunr* 
ed  without  going  to  Naumburg^  becauf»tt' 
they  met  a  traveller  on  the  foad  who  told 
them  that  ^^  no  intelligence  respecting  the 
Fi*ench  had  reached  that  city."     From  this 
stale  of  blind  security  they  were  awakened 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  by  the  blaze  of  their 
magazines.     Immediate  preparations  were 
made  for  battle :  the  French  remaining  in 
nearly  their  former  positions,  and  the  Pi  us- 
sians  being  assembled  ^between  A  verstadt,, 
Weimar,  and  Jena.     The  two  armies  were- 
separated  by  the  heights  of  the  Saal  which* 
seemed  to  present  an  impregnable  position, 
to  the  Prussians,  and  to  oppose  an  insupeis 
able  barrier  to  the  French.     But  the  in- 
advertence and  treachery  of  the  Prussian, 
generals,  overlooked  these  advantages,  and 
they  left  the  most  important  passes  of  the 
Saal    entirely    undefended.     The   French,, 
perceiving  their  otnission,  were  indefatigably 
employed  on  the  ensuing  night  in  securing, 
these  passes,  and   transporting  cannon  to 
defend  them ;   and,  when,  the  day   broke,, 
the    Prussians     saw     themselves    attack* 
ed  in  their  apparently  impregnable  position*. 
At  break  of  day,  the  whole  of  the  French» 
army   was  under  arms.     The  light  troops«- 
of  tlje  centre,  began  tlie  action,  by  opening;, 
d  brisk  fire  on  the  Prussians,  Mdiich  enabled, 
the   French  line    to  extend  itself  on   the 
plain  and  di*aw  up  in  order  of  battle.     The 
Prussian    left,  amounting   to  about  80,000^ 
men,  were  despatched  early  in  the  morning, 
towards  Naumburg  to  take  possession  of 
the  impregnable  defiles  of  Kccsen,  but  these 
ivere  already  occupied  by  Davous<,  whom 
tliey  attacked  eleven  times  successively,  but 
in     vain    attempted    to    dislodge.     Their 
centre  consisting  of  80,000  men   was  op- 
posed  to  the  French   centre  at  Jena^  and. 
thes^  were  the  only  two  divisions  of  their 
army  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  action. 
Their  right,  under  general  Ruehel;  amount- 
ing to  12,000   men,  did  not  arrive  till  their 
centre  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  their, 
rear-guard,  commaruied    by    the   duke   of 
Saxe- Weimar,,  was  still  at  Meinungen/SO'/ 
miles  distant  froiri  the  field  of  battle.,    A 
thick  fog  obscured  the  early  p^rt.  of  the 
day,  and  when  it  cleared  up  the  two  armies 
beheld  each  other  at  less  than  the  distance: 
4,8 
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of  cannon-shot.  The  action  began  by 
some  French  batallions  taking  possession 
of  a  small  village  from  which  the  Prussians 
attempted  to  dislodge  them.  Lasiies  ad-^ 
vanced  to  support  his  countrymen,  ^  and 
Soult  obtained  possession  of  a  wood  on  his 
right  occupied  by  the  enemy.  In  less  than 
an  hour  the  action  became  general.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  with  700 
pieces  of  artillery,  scattered  death  in  every 
direction.  The  Prussian  infantry  behaved 
with  courage  and  firmness ;  but  their  ca- 
vatry  worn  out,  fatigued,  and  disheartened^ 
did  not  justify  their  aiitient  reputation. 
Both  armies  manoeuvred  with  the  same 
exactness  as^  on  a  field-day,  but  the  rapidity 
of  the  French  evolutions  astonished  and 
bewildered  the  slow  and  systematic  Prus- 
sians. Soult  having  obtained  possession 
of  the  wood  after  a  combat  of  two  hours, 
pressed  >  forward,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  French  reserve  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
advanced  to  the  front  line,  which  being  thus 
stnengthened,  compelled  the  Russians  to 
retire.  They  rallied  and  returned  to  the 
action,  which  they  maintained  for  an  hour, 
but  were  again  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  advance  of  the  second  French  reserve, 
composed  of  the  dragoons  and  cuirassiers 
tinder  the  grand  d  u  ke  of  Berg.  The  charge 
of  this  body  of  reserve,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  in  conformity  with  a  system  which  I 
shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  notice,  was 
irresistable.  Neither  cavalry  nor  infantry 
couJd  withstand  the  shock.  The  ranks  of 
the  Prussians  were  broken,  the  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  infantry  were  all  put  to  the 
rout,  and  the  French  reached  Weimar  as 
soon  as  their  fugithve  enemies. 

While  the  Prussian  centre  and  right  were 
thus  completely  defeated,  their  left  repulsed 
by  Davoust,  i^i  its  repealed  attempts  to 
drive  him  from  the  defiles  of  Koesen,  was 
forced,  after  a  combat  of  several  hours,  to 
fall  back  upon  Weimar,  at  the  moment 
when  the  broken  corps  which  had  reached 
that  city  were  attempting  to  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  Naumburg.  The  confusion 
arising  from  these  opposing  currents  may 
be  easily  imagined,  and  the  innumerable 
baggage-waggons  that  blocked  up  all  the 
roads  to  Erfurt,  impeded  the  retreat  of  the 


troops,  and  compelled  them  to  consult  theii 
safety  by  a  precipitate  and  desultory  flight. 
The  king  hinsself  quitted  the  high  road,  and 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  disorder  across 
the  fields.  According  to  the  French  ac- 
eoun(s  more  than  20,000  Prnssians  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  this  disastrous  action, 
and  from  13,000  to  14,000  were  taken  pri- 
soners, while  the  loss  on  their  own  side 
amounted  only  to  1100  killed,  and  300a 
wounded,  an  absurd  and  incredible  com- 
putatiou,  which  has  since- been  refuted  by 
I'espectable  authorities,  who  estimate  the 
loss  -of  the  two  armies,  to  have  been  nearly 
equal.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  mor- 
tally wounded,''and  no  commander-in-chief 
remained  to  issue  general  orders  to  the 
army,  a  circumstance  which  contributed  to 
auo:ment  the  disasters  of  the  retreat 

The  fugitives  who  arrived  at  ,Erfurt 
anijounting  to  14,000  men  surrendered  on 
the  following  day  to  the  duke  of  Berg,  and 
among  these  was  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Another  division  of  the  Prussian  army 
under  genera!  Kalkreuth  attempted  to  es* 
cape  in  a  body  over  the  Hertz  mountains, 
but  was  pursued  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Greusen,  and  defeated  with  loss.  On  the 
other  side  of  Weimar  priuce  Eugene  of 
Wurtemburg,  who  was  advancing  with  the 
Prussian  reserve  from  Custrin  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  5000  prisoners,  by  the 
prince  of  PonteCorvo. 

The  unfortunate  king  of  Prussia  arrived 
at  Cfharlotlenberg  near  Berlin,  on  the  17th 
of  October,  and  continued  his  rout  to  Kod- 
igsberg.  He  was  followed  to  Custrin  by 
the  garrison  of  Berlin,  which  was  with- 
drawn on  the  21st,  and  a  provisional  ad- 
ministration appojnted  to  maintain  the 
public  tranquillity.  Buonaparte  had  ar- 
rived on  the  24tli  at  Putzdam,  where  he 
stopped  to  examine  the  aparimeul  and  visit 
tJie  tomb  of  the  gr?at  Frederic.  '  He  order- 
ed the  sword  of  that  great  man,  hib  scarf,* 
tlie  ribbon  of  his  order,  the  black  eagle,  and 
all  the  colors  which  he  took  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  to  be  sent  to  the  hotel  of  the 
invalids  at  Paris,  as  a  present  fo  the  old 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Hanbvcrati 
war.  On  the  27th  he  made  his  public  entry 
iuto  Berlin,  where  he  distributed  his  {avors 
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«fid  his  pubUhmentii  as  caprice  and  interest 
luighi  dictate.      While   these  unexpected 
scenes  astonished  the  peaceable  citizens, 
the   wreck  of  the  Prussian  artny^  under 
prince    Hohenlohe,    amounting  to  40,000 
.  men,  marched  for    Sfettin,  after    sending 
forward  detachments  of  cavalry  to  destroy 
the  bridges  over  which  the  French   must 
pass    to  intercept   his    march.      After    a 
variety  of  detours  and  occasional  skirmi.shes, 
they  were  overtaken  as  they  reached  the 
heights  of  Pr^nzlaiY-,  and,  after  a  severe 
conflict,  all  hopes  of  reacbirtg  Stettin  were 
extinguished.     Tliat  city  was  seven  Ger- 
man miles  from  Prenzlau  ;   the  Prussians 
were  without  bread  or  forage,  and  almost 
.  without    ammunition  ;    the   French    were 
preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  and  were 
hourly  receiving  reinforcements.      In  this 
emergf^ncy,  prince -Hohenlohe  was  reduced 


to 


10,000  men  ;  but,  ies«  able  than  ev«r 
hazard  an  engagement,  and  not  daring  t^ 
violate  the  neutrality  of  Denmark,,  be  snr- 
rendered,  on  the  8th  of  November,  at 
Swarten,  wiili  all  hi«  forces.  A  body  of 
1600  Swedes,  on  their  way  home  frorn 
Lauenbnrg,  who  had  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trav^, 
were  also  compelled  to  Jay  down  their 
arms. 

The  fortresses  of  Prussia  :  $pandau,  ^ 
place  of  considerable  strength  ;  Stettin, 
garrisoned  by  60OO  effective  men,  and  de^ 
fended  by  160  pieces  of  cannon  ;  Magde- 
burg, occupied  by  20,000  troops  ;  ami 
Haniein,  containing  forces  to  the  amount 
of  9000  men,  were,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Europe,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Prussian 
commanders,  surrendered  ahno^t  without 
a  struggle.     The  trestchery  of  the  generals 


to  the  deplorable  necessity  of  surrendering   , combined  with  the  panic  of  the  troops,  and 
with  the  whole  force  under  his  command,  '\i)}e  battle   of  Averstadt  seemed    to  have 

;^prived  the   principal   generals   of  their 
h'unesly  or  understanding. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Averstadt, 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  applied  to  Buona- 
parte for  an  armistice,  and  Lu<:hesine  was 
despatched  to  the  French  head-quarters, 
where  a  negotiation  was  commenced  be- 
tween him  and  Duroc.     At  first  .the  Prus- 
sian minister  was  amused  by  the  Iiope  of 
concluding  an    honorable  peace,   but  the 
demands  of  the  French  became  -more  ex 
horbitant  in    proportion    to   the    progress 
of    their    arms,    and    the     emperor    Na^ 
poleon^  at  length,  explicitly  declared,  that 
he  would   never  quit  Berlin   nor  evacuate 
Poland,  till  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should 
be  yielded  to  the  Porte,  and  till  a  general 
peace   was    concluded    .on   the    basis    of 
restoring    all  the   Spanish,    French,    and 
Dutch   colonies   taken   by   Great  Britain, 
during  the   war.      With  this  declaration^ 
vanished    all  expectations  of  peace,   and 
an  armistipe  was  concluded,  so  dangerous, 
and  disgraceful,  that  the  king  of  Prussia, 
refused  his  ratification,  and  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  resii^tance,  supported  and: 
reanimated  by  the  co-operation  of  his  Rus- 
sian aljy. 

During  these  negotiations,  the   rarioiisf 
corps  of  the  French    army  crossi^d   the 
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with  the  whole  force  under  his  command, 
amounting  to  17,000  men,  aciisaster  whirh 
was  followed  on  the  succeeding  day  by 
the  surrender  of  an  additional  bff)dy  of 
6000  men,  belonging  to  his  army,  which  had 
pushed  forward  by  a  different  rout  to 
Pasewalk. 

The  rear  of  prmce  Hohenlohe's  army, 
commanded     by    general    Blucher,     and 
amounting  to  15,000  men,    had  the  good 
fortune   to  join  in   the  neighbourhood   of 
Strelitz  the  corps  of  the  duke  of  Weimar,^ 
amounting  to  10;000  men,  but  he  received, 
at  the   same  tinie,  the    unwelcome   news 
that  Soult  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  was 
between  him  and  .that  river  with  his  army. 
Harassed  and  observed   by  the  forces  of 
Ponte  Corvo,,  of  Soult,  and  of  the*duke  of 
Berg,  .he  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw 
l)imselfinto  Lubeck,  the  gate  of  which  was 
immediately  stormed  by  his  indefatigable 
enemy.     A  combat  ensued  in  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  city,  in  which  the  Prus- 
sians were  worsted,  many  of  their  army  rut 
in  pieces^  and  4000  taken  prisoners.     The 
inhabitants  were  abandoned  for  some  hours 
to  the  lust,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  of  the 
conq\ierors.      ^lucher,  after,  a  gallant  re^ 
sistaiKre^  miade  good'  his  retreat  from  the 
scene  of  hornoraud  de^a($tation,and  reached 
the    frontiers    of    Danish   Uoktein   with 
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Oder  early  in  Not  ember ;  the  one '  under 
the  command  of  marshal  Davoust  entered 
Tosen  early  in  that  month  ;  the  other,  con- 
sisting of  the  troops  of  Wurteraburg  and 
Bavaria,  with  Jerome  Baooaparte  at  their 
bead,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Silesia, 
But  the  panic,  wliich  had  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  surrender  of  the  Prussian 
fortresses,  began  to  subside  ;  few  of  the 
traitorous  and  the  profligate  were  stationed 
•in  the  more  distant  or  insulated  towns,  and 
•Great  Glogaw  and  Breslau  did  not  sur- 
render till  after  a  gallant  resistance. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  emperor  to 
'excite  insurrection  in  Poland  were  com- 
paratively ineffectual.  Notwithstanding 
the  circulation  of  rarious  inflammatory 
papers,  scarcely  any  indication  wa«  dis- 
played of  opposition  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment. In  Russian  Poland,  all  classes  were 
resigned  to  their  chains,  and  the  nobles 
sacrificed  the  rights  and  the  freedom  j^f 
Iheir  country  to  indulgence  in  the  pom^ 
and  revelries  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
•  While  the  grand  French  army  was  pro- 
ceeding in  thfs  uninterrupted  career. of 
Victory,  an  inferior  army  assembled  at 
Wesel,  under  the  command  of  Louis  Buo- 
naparte, lately  created  king  of  Holland, 
overran  the  Prussian  provinces  of  West- 
phalia,, and  penetrated  into  the  electorate 
of  Hanover.  The  prince  of  Hesse,  on 
various  frivolous  pretences,  was  expelled 
from  his  capital  and  donitnions  by  marshal 
Mortier  and  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Sichwerin,  a  relative  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  :  the  houses  of  Brunswick,'^  Lunen- 
burg, and  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  shared 
the  same  fate.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  king,  ^nd  the  other  princes  of 
the  house  of  Saxe  were  permitted  to  enter 
(he  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  From 
Hesse  and  Hanover  Mortier  proceeded  to 
Hamburg,  on  the  19th  of  November,  where 
he  sequestrated  all  the  English  produce 
a[nd  liianufactures  ;  the  British  merchants 
were  placed  under  arrest,  and  the  maga- 
zines of  corn  were  immediately  conveyed 
to  Berlin ;    from   which    city   Buonaparte 

Eromulgaled,  on    the  20th  of  November, 
i9  memorable  decaee^  by  which  the  British 


islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade  ;  ail  subjects  of  England  found 
in  countries  occupied   by   French  troops, 
Avere  declared  prisoners  of  war  ;  all  letters 
addressed    to   Englishmen    or   written    la 
English,  were  ordered  to  be  stopped  ;  all 
commerce  in  English  produce  and  maiin- 
factures   was    prohibited,   and  all   vesse/s 
touching  at  England  or  at  any  English  colony^ 
were  excluded   from  every  harbor   under 
Ihe  control  of  France.     It  was  declared, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  regulations  of 
the  decree  should  be  regarded  as  a  fuuda** 
mental  law  of  the  French*empire,  till  Eng- 
land should  recognise '  the  law  of  war  to 
be  one  and  the  same  by  sea  and  land,  and 
in  no  case  applicable  to  prrvate  property, 
or  to  individuals  not  bearing  arms;    and 
till  she  consented  to  restrict  the  right  of 
blockade  to   fortified   places   actually  in- 
vested by  a  sufficient  force.     It  is  singular 
that  the  imperial   promulgator  of  this  de« 
cree  should    have  forgotten  or  chosen  to 
forget  his  own  system  of  confiscations  or 
contributions^  or  that  he  should  not  have 
felt  the   discordance    between  his^  theory 
on  the  subject  of  blockade,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  decree.     Had  the  block- 
ade  of  the  British   ports  affected    lu  its 
principle  the  English  alone,  it  might  have 
Ijeen   regarded  as  a  just  but  intemperate 
act  of  pretended  retaliation,  but  it  equally 
tended  to  injure  and  insult  as  far, as  its 
theory  extended,    (for   its  execution*  was 
impossibJe,)  the  neutral  powers  fot  whom 
Napoleon    avowed   the    most  considerate 
regard. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  treaty 
of  M.  D'Oubril  with  France,  the  Ottoman 
government,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
the  French  power,  consented  to  send  ^ 
special  embassy  to  France,  and  to  receive 
an  ambassador  in  return,  of  whom  Buona* 
parte  demanded  that  tlie  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus  should  be  shut  against  the 
Russian  ships  of  war,  and  threatened  the 
Porte,  jn  case  of  refusal,  with  the  advance 
of  a  formidable  French  'force  already  sta- 
tioned in  Dalmatia.  The  Russian  arobas** 
sador,  Italinski,  informed  t&at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  intimidated  by  the  denOnciations  of 
Bubnaparte^had  complied  with  bisdemaod^ 
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threatened  in  his  turn  to  relinquish  all 
cliKCUssion  on  the  topics  immediately  con- 
cerning Russia  and  Turkey :  and  (lie 
government  of  the  latter  power,  with  their 
accustomed  imbecility,  yielded  a  second 
iime  to  their  fears,  reversed  their  late  orders, 
and  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  Tta- 
liiiski.  .Notwithstanding  these  concessions, 
the  Russian  troops,  undergen^ralMicbelson 
suddenly  entered  Moldavia.  But  so  unwilling 
was  the  Turkish  governmept  to  engage  in 
hostilities  with  Russia,  that  more  than  thirty 
clays  were  suffered  to  elapse,  before  war 
was  declared.  At  length  a  Russian  brig 
which  attempted  to  pass  through  the  straits 
of  Constantinople,  was  stopped  by  the 
Turkish  vessels,  and  Italinski  was  permit- 
ted to  depart  from  Constantinople,  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment, without  molestation.  The  progress 
of  Michelson  in  Wallachia,  his  entrance  into 
Bucharest,  and  his  threatened  junction 
with  the  revolted  Servians,  still  further  ex- 
asperated the  resentment  of  the  lanquid 
and  indolent  divan,  and  in  the  extremity  of 
their  distress  Paswan  Oglon,  the  pacha  of 
Widdin^  who  had  been  lately  pursued  and 
besieged  as*  a  rebel,  was  selected  to  op- 
pose the  further  progress  of  the  invasion. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  of  three  ships  of  th^  line,  and  four 
frigates  commanded  by  admiral .  Louis, 
made  its  appearance  off  Tenedos,  and  two 
vessels,  the  Cailopus  of  74  guns,  and  £ndy« 
mion  of  44,  passed  through  the  Dardanelles, 
without  opposition,  and  cast  anchor  before 
Constantinople.  The  Canopus  was  after- 
wards employed  in  carrying  away  from  that 
city  the  Russian  ambassador  Italinski.  The 
Endymion  kept  its  station  before  the 
Seraglio  point ;  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  rendered  a 
similar  service  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  who  yielding  to  his  fears 
of  Turkish  violence  unfortunately  de- 
termined on  quitting  Constantinople,  and 
abandoning  the  field  of  diptomatic  warfare 
to  the  more  successful  and  dexterous  Sebas- 
tiani. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  present  year 
tlie  coilrts  of  in<^uiry,  which  had  been  ap- 
jpointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 


Austrian  officers  during  thef  late  campaign, 
concluded  their  labors.  Many  officers 
were  degraded  and  dismissed  from  the 
service ;  the  4)rince  of  Aversberg  who  had 
neglecled  to  burn  the  bridge  at  Vienna, 
though  he  had  received  positive  orders  to 
destroy  it,  was  condemned  to  ten  years*  imr 
prisonment,  and  general  Mack  received  sen- 
tence of  death  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
bis  judges.  But  the  emperor  remitted  the 
capital  part  of  his  punisliment,  and  piiti^ 
gated  the  severity  of  several  of  the  other 
sentences. 

.  On  the  dissolution  of  the' Germanic  con* 
stitution  the  king  of  Denmark  formally  an- 
nexed Holstein  to  his  other  dominions,  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
declaring  it  to  be  for  ever  separated  from 
the  Germanic  empire,  and  to  owe  no  alle- 
giance but  to  himself.  By  these  and 
similar  changes  the  whole  system  of  con- 
tinental relations  was  completely  disor- 
ganized, and  even  the  Dutch  republic  was 
converted  into  an  arbitrary  monarchy^ 
Louis  Buonaparte  a  younger  brother  of 
Napoleon  was  created  king  of  Holland,  and 
tinwillingly  dragged  from  the  delights  and 
frivolities  of  Paris,  to  superintend,  in  a  foggy 
climate,  the  concerns  of  a  laborious,  parbi* 
monious,  and  impoverished  people.  While 
Buonaparte  was  pursuing  the  discomfited 
Prussians,  the  king  of  Holland  overran 
Westphalia  and  penetrated  without  opposi* 
tion  into  Hanover,  and  upon  his  return  is- 
sued a  proclamation  enforcing  and  confirm- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Berlin  decree. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  Buonaparte  so- 
journed at  Munich  for  a  fortnight  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  step- 
son^ £u|;ene  Beauhernois,  with  a  princess 
of  Bavaria;  and  in  honor  of  the  nuptials, 
declared  Eugene  his  adopted  son,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  successor  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  an- 
nounced to  the  senate  his  intention  of  mar- 
rying the  princess  Stephanie  Qeaubarnois, 
niece  of  the  empress  Josephine,  to  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Baden.  On  the  31st  of 
March  he  submitted  to  the  senate  a  -^^^ 
variety  of  decrees  for  its^  approba*  ^*^^* 
tion.  He  annexed  the  Venetian  territories 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,    conferred    tlie 


•klnjrdiwn  of  Naples  on'hifi  brother  Joseph, 
bestowed  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Cleves 
on  his  brother-in-law  Mnrat,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Guastal  la  on  his  sister  Paulina 
and  her  husband  prnice  Borghese.  He 
giive  to  Berthier  the  principality  of  Netifcha- 
tel,  united  to  Lucca  thecountrias  of  Massa, 
Carrara,  and  Garragnana,  and  created 
in  Italy  a  number  of  duoJiies  with  suitable 
revenues,  to  be  distributed  among  his  civil 
and  military  officers.  Some  time  after- 
Viards  the  duchy  of  Benevento  was  erected 
into  a  fief  of  the  French  empire,  and  given 
to  Talleyrand  with  the  title  of  prince  and 
d-nke  of  Benevento,  and  Bernadotte  re- 
ceived (he  duchy  of  Ponte  Corvo.  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  uncle  of  Buonaparte,  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time  to  be- coadjutor 
and  su<:cessor  of  the  archbishop  of  Ratisbon, 
arch-chancellor  of  the  Germanic  empire. 
Anew  order  of  knighthood  was  instituted 
for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  called  the  order 
of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  established  on  the 
footing  of  200  knights'  companions,  besides 
commanders  and   higher  dignities. 

The  civil  labors  of  the  French  emperor 
during  the  present  year  were  terminated 
by  the  convocation  of  a  Jewish  sanhedrim, 
or  meeting  of  rabbis,  in  which  its  members 
Were  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge,  that 
their  laws  concerning  marriage  and  divorce 
were  subordinate  to  the  regulations  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  that  their  precepts  respect- 
ing diet  might  be  dispensed  with  in  military 
service,  or  absence  from  home  occasioned 
by  any  other  cause  ;  that  their  present  form 
of  church  government  might  be  lawfully 
changed,  having  its  origin  merely  in  views 
of  expediency,  and  that  their  prohibition, 
and  in  other  cases  their  permission  of  usury 
related  to  charitable  loans  and  not  to  mer- 
cantile transactions.  In  return  for  these 
explanations  and  concessions,  the  French 
government  un,dertoek  to  pay  stipends  to 
the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  succeeded  ifi 
giving  such  a  form  to  their  church  establish- 
ment, as  ensured  to  the  state  a  decided  in- 
fluence and  command  over  their  clergy, 
iBy  this  innovation  a  fourth  religion  was 
added  to  the  three  already  established  by 
law,  and  pensioned  by  the  state,  ^he 
CaihoUc,  the  Reformed,  the  Lutheran,  and 


the  Jewish  faith  were  equally  tolerated 
throughout  the  empire,  by  a  sovereign, 
who,  indifferent  to  the  truths  and  interests 
of  religion,  was  influenced  in  these  arrange- 
ments by  no  other  motive  than  a  regard  to 
the  stability  of  his  power. 

It  would  be  vain  to  expect  the  annual 
occurrence  of  an  action  so  splendid  and 
important  as\hat  of  Trafalgar,  yet  the  ac- 
customed superiority  of  the  British  navy 
was  maintained  during  the  present  year. 
Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  fell  in  with  »* por- 
tion of  the  Brest  squadron  consisting  of 
five  ships  of  the  line,  two  frfgates,  and  a 
corvette,  commanded  by  admiral  Leisseg* 
nes,  and  cruizing  in  the  bay  of  Occa;  the 
squadron  of  admiral  Duckworth  amounted 
to  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates. 
Alarmed  by  this  disparity  of  force,  the 
French  commander  endeavored  to  effect 
his  escape,  but  the  English  vessels  pursued 
him  with  success,  and  an  action  com- 
menced, in  which  three  of  the  French  line 
of  battle  were  captured,  and  two  were 
burnt.  The  two  French  frigates  and  cor- 
vette put  to  sea  during  the  heat  of  the 
action.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  64 
killed,  and  294  wounded,  that  of  the  French 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  three  captured 
vessels  amounted  to  760  men.  Another 
division  of  the  Brest  squadron,  commanded 
by  admiral  Villaumez,  after  being  watched 
and  pursued  successively  by  admiral  Coch- 
rane, sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and  sir  Tho- 
mas Lewis,  were  ordered  by  their  command- 
er to  disperse  in  different  directions.  The 
Veteran  of  74  guns  commanded  by  Jerome 
Buonaparte,  reached  in  safety  the  bmall 
harbor  of  Concarneau,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  under  the  protection  of  batte- 
ries, where,  though  the  vessel  was  stranded, 
the  stores  and  guns  were  saved,  and  the 
captain  and  crew  were  conveyed  to  shore. 
The  admiral's  ship  the  Foudroyant  of  80 
guns  reached  the  Havaonah  (September 
14t"h)  under  jury-masts,  after  an  action  with 
the  Anson  frigate  of  40  guns.  The  Impe- 
teaeux,  after  having  lost  her  masts^  bow- 
sprit, and  rlidder  in  a,  storm,  which  en- 
dangered the  whole  fleet,  was  standing  in 
for  the  Chesapeake  urder  jury-masts,  when 
she  was  descried  by  the  squadron  of  sir 
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Richard  Straclian,  and  having  run  aground 
^'.s    she  attempted  to  escape,  M'as  burned 
by   the  boats  of  the  Melanipus,  and  her 
crew  made  prisoners.     Two- other  seventy- 
fours   which  arrived  safely  ib  the  Chesa-. 
peake,  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
JBnglish  on  the   American  coast,  and  the 
Cassant    arrived    safely    at   Brest  in    the 
middle  of  October,     The  French  admiral 
Liinois,  who  had  so  long  wandered  about 
tbe  Indian   seas,    and  carried   on.  a  most 
destructive  and  predatory  war  against  our 
commerce  in  the  east,  was  this  year  inter- 
cepted  \\ith    his  booty  on    his  return   to 
France,  by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and 
brought  to  England  with  the  Marengo  of 
90  guns,  and  the  Belle  Poale  of  40  guns, 
the  only  ships  under  his  command.     Five 
large  frigates  and  two  corvettes,  with  troops., 
on  board   for  the  West  Indies^  having  es- 
caped   from   Rochefort,    were  intercepted 
by  sir  Samuel   Hood,  and,  after  a  running 
fight  of  several  hours,  foor  of  the  five  frigates 
were  compelled  to  strike. 

An  expedition  against  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  had  sailed  from  England  in  autumn, 
1803,  at  the  moment  wheirliostilities  wore 
breaking  out  on  the  cootinent,  and  when, 
from  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  be* 
tween  the  British  government  and  its  allies, 
it  niight  have  been  expected  that  the  whole 
of  our  disposable  force  would  have  been 
employed  in  some  continental  diversion,  inr 
stead  of  being  directed  to  an  object  which, 
however  valuable  and  important  in  itself, 
should  never  have  been  permitted  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  deeper  and  more  important 
game,  in  which  we  were  engaged  nearer 
home.  But  it  was  the  constant  error  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  to  be  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  two  objects  at  once,  and 
his  misfortune  and  that  of  his  country,  that, 
ill  attempting  both,  he  often  succeeded 
in  neither,  and  was  sure  always  to  fail  in 
t  he  most  important.  In  tbe  present  instance, 
^hou^h  Europe  was  lost,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  taken  and  reduced  uiuier  sub- 
jection lo  Qreat  Britain. 

The  force  destined  for  this  conqnest 
ronsisteif  of  about  5000  land  troops  under 
sir  I>avid'Batrd,  with  a  proportional  naval 
force  commanded  by  sir  Hotne  Pophaoii 


Having   touched  at  San  Salvador  for  re- 
freshments, the  expedition  jsailed  from  that 
place  on  the  26th  of  November,  ainl  reached 
Table  bay  on  the  4th  of  January,  1806.     It 
was  the  intention  of  the  coinn)anders  to 
have  disembarked  the  troops   without  de-* 
lay  ;    hut,   when    the  fleet   arrived    at  its 
anchorage,   the   evening    was  too   fi\r  ad- 
vanced   to  attempt  a  landing  ;  and,  next 
morning,  the  surf  ran  so  high,  that  it   was  ' 
found    impracticable    to.  luiid   the    troops 
where  it  was  first  intended  ;*  nor  could 
any  safer  or  better  landing-place  be  dis- 
covered, after  a  close  examination  of  the 
shore  from  Lospard's  bay  to  Cape  town. 
In  this  emergency  it  was  determined  to  go 
northward  to  Saldahna  bay,  about  eigh« 
teen  or  twenty  leagues  distant  from  Table 
bay,' and,  however  difficult  the  march  from 
thence  to  Cape  town,  it  was  judged  better 
to  submit   to  that  inconvenience  than  to 
hazard  any  further  delay  in  disembarking 
the  troops.     In  consequence  of  this  deter- 
mination, brigadier-general  Beresford  was 
sent  to  Saldahna  bay  with  the  38th  regi- 
ment and  20th  light  dragoons,  the  rest  of 
the  army   being  ordered  to   follow   him  ; 
but  the  next  morning  the  surf  was  so  much 
abated,  that  it  was  resolved  to   land  the 
army  at  Lospard*s  bay,  as  at  first  intended. 
The  disembarkation  was  conducted   with 
great  order,  nnder  the  protection  t)f  the 
fleet,  and,  though  a  few  sharp-shooters  apr 
peared  on  the  heights,  and  somewhat  an- 
noyed the  troops,  only  two  persons  were 
wounded  by  their   fire,  and  the   landing 
would  have  been  attended  with  no  jgreater 
loss  than  this,  but  for  the  accident  of  a 
boat  ups^ting,  by  which  35  soldiers  Mere 
drowned.     The  whole  of  the  army  having 
landed,  on  this  and  the  following  daj,  ex^ 
cept  the  detachment  sent  to  Saldahna  bp.y 
with  general  Beresford,  sir  David  BaFrd 
began    his   march  to   Cape   tov^n    on   the 
morning  of  the  8ili,  and,  having  reached 
tlie  summit  of    the  Blue    mountains,   he 
there  descried  the  eneniy  drawn  up  in  the 
plaifl^  and  prepared  to  receive  him.     They 
were    commanded    by  ^  general   Jansseus, 
governor  of  the   colony,  and   their  force 
amounted   to    about    BCIOO    men,    chiefly 
Qavalry.      Their  position^   wais  good,   and 
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strengthened  by  23  pkces  of  cannon.  The 
.force  under  sir  David  Baird  amounted  to 
^  about  4000  .men.  The  necessary  dispo- 
sitions having  been  made  for  the  attack, 
Ihe  action  was  begun  by  Brigfadier  Fergu- 
son's bri^^ade,  which  advanced  againstthe 
enemy's  left,  under  a  heavy  bnt  ill  directed 
fire  of  musketry  and  grapeshof^  The  Dutch 
received  the  British  fire  without  quitting 
theirgroond;  bnt,  at  the  momentof  charging, 
they  gave  way,  and  fled  from  the  field  with 
precipitation.  In  this  action,  the  loss  of 
the  enemy  exceeded  700  killed  and  wound- 
ed, while  that  of  the  British  army  amount- 
ed to  15  killed,  and  197  wounded  and 
missing. 

After  this  engagement,  there  remained 
no  obstacles  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
army  under  sir  David  Baird,  except  such 
as  arose  frmn  the  scarcity  of  water  and 
waiH  of  provisions,  or  from  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country  through  which 
they  had  to  pass.  They  reached  the  Salt 
river  on  the  9th,  where  they  proposed  to 
encamp,  but  a  flag  of  truce  having  arrived 
from  the  town  with  offers  to  capitulate,  the 
articles  were  soon  settled,  and  the  troops 
put  in  possession  of  Fort  Knocke  the  same 
evening.  Next  day  the  capitulation  was 
signed,  and  the  town  surrendered. 

After  the  battle  of  the  8th,  general 
Jansseus  retired  with  a  body  of  forcesL  to 
Hottentot  Holland's  Kloof,  n  pass  lead- 
ing to  the  district  of  Zwellendnm,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  interior  against  the  English.  Butgeneral 
Beresfbrd  having  cau.^ed  a  body  6f  troops 
to  be  sent  against  him,  he  was  prevailed  to 
surrender  upon  terms  by  which  tlve  con- 
quest of  the  colony  was  completed,  and 
its  internal  tranquillity  secured.  By  the 
articles  of  capitulation  signed  xvith  general 
Beresford,  it  was  settled  tliat  general 
Jansseus  and  his  arniy  should  be  sent  back 
/  to  Holland,  and  not  considered  as  prisoners 
of  war,  in  return,,  for  the  complete  sur- 
render of  the  colony  and  its  dependencies. 
Sir  Home  Popham,  the  naval  commander 
employed  against  the  Cape,  had  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  expedition  being 
undertaken,  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
comniunfcated   to  his    majesty's^  govern- 


ment of  the  defenceless  state  of  that  inn.* 
portafnt  colony,  and  of  the  probability  that 
it  would  soon  l>e  reinforced  from  Europe, 
He  had  also,  in' common  with  ether  nav^t 
o(ficers,    been    occasionally   consulted    by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Melville  about  their  de- 
signs on  South  America,  and,  at  their  desire, 
he  had  conferred  with  general  Miranda  on 
that  officer's   views  and    projects   in   thw 
quarter.     The  result  of  these  conim.unica- 
tions  had  been  his  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Diadem  of  64  guns,  in   1806, 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  general 
Miranda^  to  the  extent  of  taking  advantage 
of  any   of  his  proceedings,   which   might 
tend  to  our  attaining  a  position  on  the  con- 
tinent oflSoutb  America,  favorable  to  the 
trade  of  this  country.      But  he  had   been 
afterwards  given  distinctly  to  understand, 
that,  from  deference  to  Russia,  all  projects 
of  that  nature  had  been  for  the   present 
abandoned^      F>rgetfill,    however,   of  his 
duty  as  an  officer,  be  determined  to  employ 
the  whole  of  the  force  stationed   off  the 
Cape  in  some  important  enterprise  on  the 
Rio  Plata,  and  obtained  from  sir  D.  Baird 
a  small  body  of  troops  under  general  Beres- 
ford,   with  which  he  sailed  from  the  Cape 
about   the  middle  of  April,  leaving   that 
settlement   without   an    armed   vessel    to 
protect  it   from  insult,   and  directed  his 
course  to  St.  Helena^  where  be  obtained 
a  small  reiuforcemeot  to  his  little  army, 
which  did  not  even  now  exceed  1600  nieu, 
including   marines.      With  this   force,   so 
inadequate  to  the  imparlance  of  his  enter- 
prise, lie  steered   for  the  Rio  Plata,  and 
arrived   before  Buenos  Ay  res  on  the  24th 
of  June.  On  the  next  day,  he  disembarked 
withoUtresistaoce^atthePuntadeQuilsnes, 
drove  tieforeliiui,  the  next  mornmg,  a  body 
of  Spaniards,  and  captured  their  artillery. 
No  other  obstacle  occurred  after  this  suc- 
cess, except  the  passage  of  a  river  between 
the  army  and  BueuosAyres;  but  tnis  object 
being  effected  with  the  aid  of  rafts  and  boats, 
general  Beresford  entered  the  city  on  the 
27th,  the  viceroy  having  previously  fled  to 
Cordova,  with  tlie  small  body  of  troops 
uiKler    his   comma^id.     About    1,200,01)0 
dollars  of  public  money  were  found  in  the 
town  and  seat  to.  England,  and    public 


firoperty  in  quici^suver  and  Jesuit's  bark, 
to  fhe  value  of  2,800,000  dollars,  was  seized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  captors,  but  before  it 
was  secured  on  board  the  English  vessels, 
the  place  was  retaken  by  the  enemy. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  extrava^nt 
joy  and  delusive  expectations,  which  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  dif- 
fused  through  every  part  of  .the  British 
empire.  A  circular  manii^to  from  sir 
Home  Popham  to  the  principal  mercantile 
cities  announcingjand  Isertainly  not  under« 
rating  the  value  of  the  market  he  had  open- 
ed, spread  widely  and  rapidly  the  most  ' 
^exaggerated  notions  of  his  conquest ;  and 
led,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
so  unusual  and  unprecedented  an  address 
front  such  authority,  to  many  rash  and 
improvident  mercantile  speculations,  in 
which  the  adventurers  had  reason  after- 
wards deeply  to  lament  their  credulity. 
The  delusion  was  universal,  and  allowing 
much  for  ignorance  and  wan't  of  reflection, 
.incredibly  and  unaccountably  great. 

Lang  before  the  system  proper  to  be  fol- 
lowed came  to  be  discussed  in  the  British 
cabinet,  that  settlement  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     The  Spaniards  had  beeii 
taken  by  surprise  and  beaten  by  a  handful 
of  men,  because  attacked  where  they  were 
on  prepared  for  resistance;  but  np  sooner 
had  they  recovered  from  their  panic  and 
discovered  the  smaHness  of  the  number  of 
of  their  opponents,  than,  ashamed  of  their 
defeat,    they   began  to    concert   measures 
to  expel  their  invaders.     Emissaries  from 
Buenos  Ayres  excited  the  country  people 
to  arms,  and  an  insurrection  was  organized 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  under  the  eye  of 
the     British     commander-in-chief,     which 
seems  to  have  escaped  his  vigilance  till  it 
had  arrived  at  maturity  and  was  ripe  for 
action.     Liniers  a  French  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  service,  crossed  the  river  in  a  fog, 
unobserved  by  the  English  cruizers,  and 
landed  at  Conchas,  above  Buenos  Ayres, 
brin$^ing   with   htm  al>ou(   1000  men  frotn 
Monte  Video  and  Sacramento.  Encouraged 
by  this  remforcement  the  armed  levies  from 
the  country,   which  had  been  defeated  by 
general   Beresford    in   a    sally,   advanced 
<again  to  th^  city  and  summoned  the  castle 
Vol.  I.  * 


to  snrrender.  The  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
town  w^*e  now  in  arms,  and  the  danger 
appeared  so  immitient,  that  the  English  had 
determined  to  evacuate  the  place  and  retire 
to  their  ships  ;  but  they  were  prevented  by 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  assembled  on 
the  12th  in  the  streets  and  great  square  of 
the  town,  in  which  they  were  attacked  with 
incredible  fnry;  were  annoyed  by  a  destrnc- 
tive  fire  from  the  windows  and  balconies  of 
the  houses,  and  were  compelled  to  lay^ 
down  their  arms.  The  terms  oh  which  they 
surrendered  became  afterwards  a  subject 
of  dispute  and  recrimination  between  gene- 
rals Beresford  and  Liniers,  who  acted  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
much  only  is  certain*,  that  the  English,  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  capitulation  signed 
by  Liniers,  were  detained  prisoners  of  war, 
and  marched  up  the  country.  The  loss  of 
the  British  in  the  action  of  the  12th 
amoonted  to  165  killed,  wounded,  and  miss* 
ing  besides  1300  made  prisoners.  Thus 
terminated  the  first  expedition  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  airt 
enterprise  nndertarkeu  without  authority 
and  originating  in  a  breach  of  public  duty, 
which,  though  alleviated  by  circumstances, 
was  judged,  by  a  court-martial,  to  be  highly 
Censurable,  and  for  the  general  good  of  his 
maje.sty's  service  deserving  of  a  severe  re* 
primand. 

-  Sir  Home  Popham,  the  author  of  all' 
these  calamities  was  on  board  of  ship  wbeU 
the  city  was  retaken ;  after  which  with  the 
squadron  under  his  command  he  continued 
to  blockade  the  river,  till  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  the  Cape  of '  Good  Hope, 
enabled  him  to  recommence  offensive 
operations.  He  then  attempted  in  the  first 
.place  to  make  himself  master  of  Monte 
Video,  but  finding  it  impossible  for  his  ships 
to  get  near  enough  to  batter  the  wdlls,  he 
was  forced  to  desist  from  this,  enterprise. 
A  body  of:troops  was  then  landed  at  Mal« 
donado,  under  colonel  Vassal,  and  the 
Spaniards  having  been  driven  from  thkt 
place,  and  from  the^isle  ot  Gbritti,.a  suffix 
cient  space  was  gained  for  the  encampment 
of  the  troops^  and  a  tolerably  safe  anchorage 
procured  for  the  sliips.  In  this  situation 
an  army  in  South  America  remained  at  the 
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end  of  the  preteot  year,  receiTmg  vqccm-' 
fiive  reinforcemeDts  from  England  wad  the 
Cape^  and  preparing  for  fur^r,  and,  a^  it 
proTed,  still  more  disastrona  operatiomk 

The  United  States  of  America  eontinoed 
to  prosper  under  the  pacific  administratioa 
of  Mr.  Jefierson/  and  protected  bj  their 
neutrality  which  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
belligerent  powers,  they  were  Mill  abte,^ 
thoiigh  with  difficolty^  to  maintain;  They 
extended  their  trade  and  narigatiaii  beyoi»d. 
all  further  example.  From  the^  11th  of 
October,  4805,  till  the  30th  of  September 
following,  their  exports  were  valned  at 
101,000,000  of  dollars,  of  which  41,000,000 
were  in  native  commodities,  and  the  rest  in 
foreign  goods  re-exported.  Tlieir  revenue 
arising  almost -entirely  from  the  receipt  of 
customs,  which,  in  1805^  bad  not  exceeded 
13,000,000  of  dollars^  rose  in  1806  to  near 
15^000,000.  •  The  reduction  of  their  na- 
tional debt  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  the 
conditions  npon- which  it  had  lieen  con* 
Iracted  would  permit^  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  tbe-sum  actually  redeemed  amonnt- 
ed  lo  23^)00,000  of  dollars,  mote  than  two-' 
thirds  ^  of  what  remained  due.  The.  tran« 
quillity  of  their  interior  frontier  waa secured 
by  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  thdr  govern*^ 
menV  towards  the  native  tribes,  whose 
esteem  and  confrdence  it  had  gained  by  the 

I  unvarying  rectitude  of  its  conduct  in  all  its 
transactions  with  them,  and  by  its  unceas- 
ing attention  to  promote  their  happiness 
and  welfare.  So  successful  had  been  its 
exertions  in  eradicating  the  prejudices,  and 
softening  the  character  of  these  savages, 
that  many  of  their  tribes  were  engaged  b 
the  pursuits  of  ^riculture  and  household 
manufacture,  and  some  had  disposed  of 
part  of  their  territory,  to  purchase  the 
means  of  improving  the  remainder^  and 
enable  them  to  subsist  their  families^  whiie 
preparing  their  &rms.  In  the  prosecution 
of  tliis  wise  and  laudable  policy,  tbe. 
brightest  part  by  far  of  Mr«  Jefferson's  ad«r 

^  ministration,  he  was  powerfully  seconded 
by  his  percursors  in  this  beneficent  work, 
the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  diligently  employed  in 
inspiring  thiB  American  savages  with  a 
taste  for  the  com£drts  of  .civitiaed  liS^  and 


mteacmngthem  arts  wbidi. they. lad  A>r« 
merly  rejected  and  despised.    A  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  regency  of  Tripoli  and 
the  United  States  had  rendered  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  more  secure  to 
the  citiasens  of  the  latter,  than  it  had  been 
at  any  period  since  the  declaration  of  their 
indepeodence ;   and    though    a  misuDder- 
standing  had  arisen .  with  the  regency  of 
Tunis,  it  served  rather  as  an  excuse  for  not 
withdrawing    their    squadron    from     the 
Eurc^an  seas,  than  as  agrouwd  of  serious* 
ly  apprehending  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
wkh  that  pt>wer.     Nothing,  then,  aeemed 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  pacific  system 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  bat  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  disputes  between  the  United 
States,  and  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
England.     For  as  to  France,  great  as  were 
the  outrages  of  her  marauding  squadrons 
on  the  shipis  and  commerce  of  America, 
Mr.  Jefferson  never  ventured  to  allude  to 
them  in  his  addresses  to  congress,  though 
he  expatiated  largely  on  every  species  of 
injury  sustained    from  England,  and   in- 
reighed  bitterly  against  the  new  principicfs 
of  maritime  law,  which  he  accused  her  of 
having  interpolated  in  the  law  of  nations. 

The  differ^ices  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  arose  partly  from  the  iU^al 
capture  of  Atn»ican  vessels  by  Spanish 
cridzers  during  the  late  war,  and  partly 
out  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  limits  of  Loui- 
siana. The  Spanish  minister  for  foreign  af* 
fairs,  had  signed  a  convention  at  Madrid  io 
1802,  which  admitted  that  the. Americans 
were  entitled  to  compensation  for  injuries 
done  to  their  commerce  by  subjects  of  Spain, 
and  settled  that  commissioners  should  he 
mutually  named  to  investigate  their  claims. 
But,  before  this  convention  waa  sent  back 
firom  Washington,  the  approbation  of  con- 
gress, the  sale  of  Louisiana  and  other  events 
had  taken  place,  which  determined  the 
Spanish  government  to  refuse  ta  ratify  it, 
without  the  insertion  of  additional  articles 
to  which  the  Amerieana  would  not  accede. 
The  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
contrary  to  the  solemn  psomiao  of  the 
French  government,  never  .to  aKenate  th^ 
province  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  Spain,  had  ilacmed  aiMl  offended 


xne   crouiT  oi   iriaanu^    auq  urawii   irvm    » 

some  ineflTectuai  remonstrances^  whieb  haw- 
eirer,  with  Its  «isnat  weakness  and  timidity, 
it  addressed  not  to  Paris  bat  to  Washing- 
ton. While  indisposed  by  this  transaction 
towards  the  Americans,  and  jealous  oiiT  thar 
views  On  its  colonies^  it  learned  with  aor- 
prise  that  congress  hitd  laid  claim  to  a  con* 
6iderable  port  of  Florida,  as  included  in  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  and  had  passed  an 
act,'enipowering  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  erect  fortifications,  constroct 
ports,  and  build  custom-houses  in  districts^ 
which,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Spaniards^ 
were  clearly  parts  of  the  Spanish  territory. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  convention 
of  1803  was  brought  back  to  Madrid  f9f 
ratification  ;  and  in  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
merit  refused  to  confirm  this  agreement 
until  all  matters  in  discussion  between  the 
two  nations  were  finally  adjusted  ;  ner  does 
it  appear  to  me  that  in  the  refusal  they 
acted  unwisely  or  unfairly.  There  could 
be  no  ohli$2;ation  on  the  Spaniards  to  make 
compensation  to  the  Americans  for  past 
injuries,  while  the  Americans  were  com- 
mitting injuries  on  the  Spaniards^  If 
Spanish  eruizers  had  illegally  captured 
the  vessels  of  Americans^  the  Americans 
had  encroached  on  the  territories  of  Spain, 
and  this  encroachment  had  not  been  the 
unauttiorised  act  of  a  private  individual, 
but  the  elTect  of  a  solemn  enactment  of 
the  legislature.  The  reality  of  this  injury, 
It  is  true,  was  denied  by  the  Americans, 
who  contended  that  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  Spaniards  was  part  of  Louisiana  ; 
but,  till  the  limits  of  that  province  were 
sealed,  the  Spaniards,  'Who  were  in  fMis- 
session  of  debatable  ground,  were  entitled 
to  retain  it,  and  to  resent  any  attempts  et 
the  American  g6vernment  to  dispossess 
them.  It  was  clear  from  the  langaage  and 
conduct  of  the  Americans,  that  the  ae- 
quisitfon  of  one  or  both  the  Floridas  was 
an  object  oh  whith  they  w^i*  bent ;  and, 
jtaving  succeeded  so  well  in  obtaining 
Louisiana  from  Frairci  iti '  excliatige  for  a 
sum  of  money  and  ^h  old  debt  of  the  na- 
tional convention,  there- was  but  toormuch 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  had  formed  « 


that^  aware  of  the  pecuniary  embarrass* 
ments  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  tbey  pressed 
forward  their  comm^prcial  claims,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  proeuriuf  indemniticatioa 
to  tiM)  iodiridaals  who  had  been  injured* 
but  with  a  view  of  terrifying  bf  the  mag* 
nitude  of  their  deraands,  and  possibly  of 
bribing,  by  the  offer,  of  an  immediate  ai^i* 
ply  of  money,  that  needy  and  profligate 
eonrt.  It  was  quite  consistent  with  such 
an  indirect  course  6f  proceeding  in  the 
American  government,  that  it  raised  pre» 
tensions  to  a  considerable  district  ia 
Florida  ;  for,  though  its  claim  mi^it  not 
hear  extfmination,  it  would  facilitate  a  ne* 
goliation  for  the  cession  or  purehase  of  the 
province,  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  itrne 
nature  of  the  transaction. 

Such  being  the  views  of*  the  Americans* 
it  does  credit  to  the  penetration  and  ad- 
dress of  Cevallos,  the  Spmish  minister, 
that  he  detected  and  defisated  th^r  design, 
by  refusing  to  proceed  in  the  question  of 

Eecuntary  compensation,  till  the  territpri^^ 
mits  were  first  ad/usted.  In  (his  state 
had  the  Spaniards  and  Anaerioans  con- 
tinued since  1804,  the  Spaniards  keeping 
possession  of  the  river  Mobile  and  4»thor 

Earts  of  West  Florida  oJaiibed  ^by  the 
Inited  States,  and  refasing  to  executa 
the  convention  of  180^,  till  the  Americaja' 
goveraoi^nt  renouncied  its  uniost  preten- 
sions, upon  Florida;  wbile  the  ptresident, 
-in  his  annual  reports  in  ctingness^oontented 
himself  with  complimeatB  t<^  his  own 
moderation,  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
viojence  amd  obstinacy  of  Spain.  At  ona 
time,  indeed,  in  Hhe  course  <x{  the  year,  it 
aeenied  as  jf  the  disputes  between  the  two 
■countries  wer^  proceeding .  to  extremities. 
A  body  of  Spaniards  entered  JLiouisiana 
from  the  side  of  Mexico,  and  took  a  po* 
sition  in  an  old  French  settlement  on  tl\e 
Sled  river,  which  clearly  .belonged  to  the 
United  States.  But  in  consequence  ^f 
tthe  remonstrafnoeaof  the  Americans  against 
Hhis  aggression^  accompanied  by  threats 
of  t more  active  hostility,  the  .Spanish  com- 
mander was  induced  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Sabine  river,  and  this  river  was  afterwards 
^fixed^upoa  bx  mntual.aQa^oa^.as  the  line 
4t3 


of  separation  between  the  troops  cff  tiie 
two  nations^  till  the  provinces  shoalU  be 
Settled  by  authority. 

The  complaints  of  the  United  States 
ftgainst  Great  Britain  related  to  oor  prac*^ 
tice  of  impressing  BritiKh  seamen  found 
on  board  of  their  merchant-vessels  npon 
the  high  seas ;  to  our  violation  of  their 
neutral  rights  by  seizing  and  condeoiMiing 
their  mefcbantmen^  though  engaged  in  a 
-lawful  commerce  ;  and  to  our  infringement 
of  their  maritime  jurisdiction  u^on  their 
coasts.  . 

The  third  ground  of  complaint  on  th^ 
^art  of  the  Americans  was  of  infinitely  less 
importance  than  the  others,  and  their  de* 
mdnd  to  have  their  maritime  jurisdiction 
defined  and  respected,  was  so  just  and 
reasonable,  that  no  objection  could  be 
made  to  it.  An  unfortunate  accident,  in 
which  an  American  seaman  happened  to 
be  killed,  within  sight  of  New  York,  Ijy  a 
«hot  from  the  British  armed  vesWl,  the 
Leander,  bad  drawn  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  rendered  some  regulation  indisr 
pensiMe  ;  but  no  difficulty  could  occur  in 
settling  a  point  which  was  already  settled 
by  the  law  of  nations.  The  affair  of  the 
Leander  having  taken  place  during  the 
elections  at  New  York,  great  use  was  tnade 
of  it  by  the  federal  party  to  excite  odium 
gainst  the  president,  and  brbg  discr^it 
upon  .his  administration,  on  pretence  that 
foreigners  were  encouraged  to  commit  such 
outrages  by  their- knowledge  of  the  weak* 
Bess  and  timidity  of  his  government  To 
counteract  these  designs,  Mr.  Jefferson 
issued  a  violent  proclamation,  accusing  of 
murder  the  captain  of  the.  Leander,  and 
prohibiting  that,  and  some  other  British 
vessels,  from  entering  the  harbors,  or  re- 
maining Vvithin  the  jurisdictional  limits  Of 
the  United  States.  The  captain  of  the 
Leander  was  afterwards  tried  in  England 
for  the  murder  of  .the  American  seaman,  and 
acquitted. 

As  the  conferences  which  were  held  in 
London  for  the  adjustment  of  these  differ- 
ences by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinkney, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
lord  Holland  and  lord  Auckland  oil  the 
part  of  Qreat  Brilain,  though  brought  to 


a  oonclusion  before  the  closQ  of  1807,  ter* 
minated  in  a  treaty,  from  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United   StatA  thought  proper 
to  withhold  his  rati^cation,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  enter  minutely  into  the  results 
of  the  negotiation.     It  appears,  hovrerer, 
from  the  papers  since  published  and  laid 
before  !^parliatnent,  that  the  commissioners 
oh  both  sides  were  animirted  by  a  sincere 
desire  of  establishing  a  firm  and  lasting 
friendship   between  the  -two  countries  on 
terms    the  most  advantageous    to    both. 
After  many  fruitless  conferences,  held  in 
the  hope  of  devising  some  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  practice  of  impressing  dn  the 
high  seas,  they  consented,  contrary  as  it 
appears  to  their  instructions,  to  inoceed  in 
the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  without  any 
further  satisfaction  upon  this  head,  than 
an  toffioial  paper  from  lord  Holland  and 
lord  Auckland,  pledging  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  to  issue  instructions  for 
the  observance  of  the  greatest  caution  in 
their  impressment  of  seamen*     In  the  other 
qtiestions  Wtween  the  two  countries,  the 
negotiators  were  more  fortunate  in  bring- 
ing their  labors  to  a  successlbl  issue*    Oo 
the  subject  of  the   circuitous  trade  per- 
mitted to  the  United  States  between  the 
colonies  of  the  enemy  and  other  parts  ot 
the  world,  an  article  was  framed    which 
satisfied  the  Ameri^ran  commissioners,  by 
Unbistitnting  a  clear  and  precise  rale  for 
the  regulation  of  that  coipmerce,  in  place 
of  the   uncertain  -and   changeable  system 
under  which   it    had   hitherto    been  con- 
ducted.    The  principle  of  this  article  was 
taken  ftom  lord   Hawkesbury's  communi- 
cation to   Mr.  Rufus  King,   defining  the 
diffisrence  between    a  continuous  and  an 
interrupted  voyc^  ;  but,  besides  requinog 
as  in  that  communication,  that  the  goods 
should  be  landed,  and  the  duties  paid  in 
the  neutral  country,  this  article  expressly 
stipulated,   that  on    rensjcportation,   there 
should  remain  after  the  drawback,  a  duty 
of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  articles 
of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  Europe,  and  on  all  articles  of  colonial 
produce,  a  duty  of  not  less  than  two  per 
cent,   ad  valorem.      Th^  maritime  juris- 
diotion  of  the  United  States  was  guaranteed 


fry  ^notber  article  against  the  alleg^ed  en« 
croachnients  and  violations  of  his  majesty's 
crniter^^  and  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  American  coast,  an 
ejctention  of  maritime  jurisdiction  to  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  shore,  was  mu« 
taally  conceded  by  both  parties  in  the 
American  seas,  on  certain  conditions,  and 
yvith  certain  limitations  expressed  in  the 
treaty.  On  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty, 
it  fs  onl^  necessary  to  add,  that  the  com- 
iDei-cial  stipulations  contained  in  it  appear 
to  have  been  framed  on  the  fairest  and  most 
liberal  principles  of  reciprocal  advantages 
and  utility  to  the  two  countries. 

The  appointment  of  marquis  CornwallJs 
to  be  goveriior-general  of  Bengal,  was  cal- 
culated t4»  produce  the  most  beneficial  and 
important  consequences^.     At  an  advanced 

Ceriod  of  life,  and  with  a  constitution 
roken  by  infirmities,  this  excellent  and 
xespectable  nobleman  was  induced  to  take 
a  voyage  to  India,  with  little  prospect  of 
ever  revisiting  his  native  country.  Holkar 
.'was  still  in  arms,  and  Scindiah,  dissatis- 
fied with  our  conduct,  or  jealous  of  our 
(designs,  had  imprisoned  our  resident,  and 
only  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  recommence  hostilities.  Lord  Corn- 
walliH  immediately  proceeded  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  .and  had  reached 
Gazypour  in  Benares,  when  death  deprived 
his  country  of  his  services.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  functions  by  sir  George  Bar- 
lo«w,  the  second  in  council,  who,  after  a 
short  negotiation,  concluded  advantageous 
treaties  with  Holkar  and  Scindiah.  But 
neither  the  talents  nor  the  temper  of  this 
gentleman  were  adapted  to  the  importance 
of  |)is  office,  and  his  total  indifference  to 
the  feelings  of  the  population  over  which 
lie  was  called  to  govern,  was  productive 
of  the  most  injurious  and  alarming  conse- 
quences. An  attempt  was  made  by  his 
'orders  to  change  the  shape  of  the  sepoy 
turban  into  something  ^  resembling  the 
}ielmet  of  Euiropean  light  infantry,  and  to 
prevent  the  native  troops  from  wearing  on 
their  fordieads  tfie  marks  of  their  respective 
casts.  These  innovations  would  in  them- 
selves have  excited  the  indignation  and 
alarm  of  the  sepoys ;  but  their  resentment 


knew  no  bounds  ^Iien  a  T€!pOPt  was  inr 
dustriously  circulated,  that  the  British 
government  had  determined,  by  forcible 
means,  to  convert  them  to  Christiam'ty. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  European  barracks  at 
Vellore,  containing  four  complete  cora^ 
panies  of  the  69th  regiment,  were  sur- 
rounded by  two  batt^b'ons  of  sepoys  in 
the  company's  service,  who  poured  in  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  at  every  door  and 
window,  upon  the  soldiers.  At  the  same 
time  the  European  sentries,  the  soldiers 
at  the  main  guard,  and  the  sick  in  the  hos^ 
pital,  were  pnt  to  death.  The  officer's 
houses  were  ransacked,  'and  their  unfor- 
tuni^te  occupants  murdered.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  19th  light  dragoons  under  colo-^ 
nel  Gillespie,  the  sepoys  were  immediate! v 
attacked  ;  600  were  cut  down  upon^  the 
spot,  and  200  taken  from  their  hiding-places 
and  shot.  ^  Of  the  four  European  com- 
panies, 164  perished,  including  officers ; 
and  many  British  officers  of  the  native 
troops  were  massacred  by  the  insurgents. 
Subsequent  to  this  eicplosion,  there  was 
a  mutiny  at  Nundydroog,  and  in  one  day« 
450  Mahometan  sepoys  were  disarmed 
and 'expelled  the  fort.  A  spirit  of  general 
and  determined  disaffection  was  visible  at 
Bangalore^  and  prevailed  throughout  the 
adjacpnt  country,  to  a  degree  which 
threatened  the  tranquillity  and  existence  of 
our  Indian  empire. 

The  critical  situation  of  our  eastern"  do- 
minions, and  every  other  subject  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  were  now  absorbed 
in  the  general  sensation  excited  by  the  death 
of, Mr.  Fox.  Endowed  by.  nature  with 
unusual  vigor  of  constitution,  that  iUus^ 
trious  statesman,  notwithstanding  his  va^ 
rious  and  continued  irregularities,  ^had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  health  till  about 
two  years  before  bis  death.  Having  in  the 
summer  of  1804  made  free  use  of  the 
waters  of  Cheltenham,  he  was^  soon  after, 
seized  with  a  pain  in  his  right  side»  and 
was  afterwards 'subject  tp  a  disorder  of 
the  bowels.  In  the  begipning  of  1806, 
he  attended  the  funeral  of  lord  Nelson^ 
and,  being  then  exposed  for  many  hours 
to  the  cold»  was  seized  with  a  retom  of 


Iris  complaint,  .which  was  considerably  ag- 
gravaced  by.  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of 
his  official  station.  It  was  at  length 
thought  necessary  by  his  physicians  to  have 
recourse  to  a  sUrgical  operation  for  his  re« 
lief,  which  was  repeated  after  an  intenral 
of  three  weeks.  On  Monday  the  7th  of 
September,  he  sunk  into  an  alarming  state 
of  insensibility  and  depression,  in  which  he 
languished  till  the  evening  of  Saturday  the 
13th,  when  he  expired.  He  retained  to 
the  last  bis  senses  and  understanding;  and 
retained,  till  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
jQonfident  hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  latent 
cause  of  bis  death  was  a  schirrus  affection 
ef  the  liver. 

Thus  died,  a  few  months  after  bis  illus- 
trious rival,  one  of  the  most  eminent  states- 
meuj  and  distinguished  advocates  of  public 
freedom,  that  has  appeared  in  England. 
He  derived  from  nature  a  vigorous  capacity 
which  was  early  improved  by  a  iiberal 
education.'  His  conceptions  were  rapid,  his 
fancy  brilliant,  the  indulgence  of  his  father 
gave  him  an  open  and  fearless  address,  and 
a  continual  intercourse  with  the  circles  of 
gaiety  and  fashion,  rendered  his  expression 
fluent,  unconstrained,  and  elegant.  He 
seemed  born  an  orator.  His  temper  frank, 
candid,  and  generous,  was  calculated  to 
gain  him  many  friends,  and  to  disarm  the 
'ftnimosity  of  every  enemy.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  to  inspire  awe,  or  to  excite 
distrust,  no  one  was  thrown  to  an  uncom- 
fortable distance.  He  was«born  '^  to  write,  ^ 
iBonverse,  and  live  with  ease,"  and  to  com- 
monicate  the  most  agreeable  feelings  to  all 
«ronnd  him. 

His  more  advanced  education  tended  to 
'discourage  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his 
.  friends.  His  youth  was  a  continued  course 
•  of  dissipation.  .  Those  hours  of  vigor  and 
ardor  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in 
-the  labors  of  the  closet,  were  devoted  to  the 
gaming  tabie«  the  amour,  and  the  midnight 
debauch. 

His  introduction  into ^  political  life  was 
not  •  peculiarly  fortunate.  His  father  en- 
Joyed  the  jreputation  of  abilities,  yet  had 
•  sunk  nnder  the  talents  and  integrity  of  Chat- 
hatu.  But  if  Pox:  derived  some  stam  from 
hia  parentage,  his  own  cond^  was  not 


calculated  to  remove  the  blot,  and  while 
the  people  admired  the  brilliance  of  his 
parts,  they  wondered  and  lamented  that  so 
much  genius  should  be  united  with  so  little 
prudence  or  virtue. 

Duringthe  American  war  he  bad  derived 
much  popularity  from  his  resolute  and 
violent  opposition  to  lord  North ;  but  when 
this  nobleman  and  his  friends  passed  over 
to  the  party  of  Pox,  and  were  by  him  re- 
ceived with  his  usual  facility  and  frankness, 
the  people  regarded  their  patriot  as  guilty 
of  the  most  unprincipled  dishonesty,  in  cor- 
dially uniting  with  a  man  whom  he  lately 
pursued  with  the  n^ost  opprobrious  invec- 
tive. When  Great  Britain  interfered  to  op- 
pose the  conquering  arms  of  Russia,  the 
friends  of  monarchy  were  alarmed  and 
incensed  at  the  couduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  who 
not  only  opposed  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration at  home,  but  sent  abroad  an  ac- 
credited aijeut  to  thwart  the  views  of 
government.  On  the  lamented  illness  of 
the  sovereign,  his  activity  was  obnoxious  to 
the  people  at  large,  and  to  many  of  his 
friends.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution.  Pox,  in  conformity  with 
his  principles,  applauded  the  first  move- 
ments of  the*  Parisians.  The  excesses 
which  ensued,  changed  (he  general  opinion ; 
the  best  principles  became  abhorred  when 
found  in  the  mouths  of  ^atrocious  villains; 
and,  in  the  ideas  of  the  multitude.  Fox 
became  associated  with  those  who  spoke 
the  same  language,  however  different  their 
intentions  and  actions.  The  consternation 
was  diffused  throughout  the  Jcingdom, 
and  no  one  seemed  worthy  of  the  public 
trust  who  did  not  revile  Fox  as  an  enemy 
to  his  country.  His.  own  imprudence 
was  indeed  scarcely  less  fatal  to  his  inter- 
ests, than  the  arts  of  his  advers^aries.  He 
gave  too  free  access  ^to  men  of  profligate 
characters  and  dark  dei^igtis,  and  degraded 
himself  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  dema- 
gogues by  haranguing  diotley  mobs  in  the 
fields  around  £ondon.  His  patriotism 
.  became  more  suspected  when  he  (declared 
his  country  to  be  in  extreme  danger,  ajid 
then  took  the  unmanly  resolution  of  aban- 
doning her  councils,  and  retiring  to  ease 
and    inactivity.     These    acts    h&ve    beea 
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aftribnted  to  tliat  facility  of  .temper  whkh 
led  him  to  comply  with  the  persnasiooB 
of  men  whom  he  onght  to  have  despised, 
but  this  apology  only  defends  his  heart, 
at  the  expense  of  his  head. 

The  same  lamentable  facility  charac^* 
terised  his  accession  to  unexpected  power. 
Hia  first  act  in  the  house  of  commons, 
as  a  minister,  was  the  tntrodociion  of  a 
bill  to  enable  a  colleague  to  possess  at 
the  aame  time  two  important,  rich,  and 
incompatible  offices.  He  seemed  to  feel 
his  own  degradation  ;  he  seemed  conscious, 
that  bi"  was  setting  at  defiance  all  his 
former  professions,  and  trampling  to  dust 
the  glory  of  his  life.  His  countenaace 
reddened,  and  his  voice  became  choked 
with  shame  and  anger,  when  his  adver- 
saries reminded  him  of  his  repeated  in- 
consistencies ;.the  worst  measure  of  his  pre- 
decesssors,  the  property-tax,  which  he  bad  re* 
probated  as  the  most  impolitic  and  oppres- 
sive of  all  exactions,  he  now  supported 
as  an  ingenious  device,  and  defended  ao 
augmentation  of  its  iiijusticeand  oppression. 

The  general  opinion  of  Fox's  personal 
licentiousness  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  his  fortunes  and  his  reputation,  and 
he  was  believed  to  be  the  principal  iu« 
atrument  in  polluting  that  spring  from 
Svhich  (he  nation  expected  its  future  hap* 
pineds  to  flow.  Even  the  moral  act  by 
which  he  closed  his  gayer  career,  (his  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Armstead,)  excited  the 
most  severe  and  general  reprehension. 
However  reclaimed  and  meritorious  might 
be  the  object  of  His  choice,  yet  it  appear^^ 
too  shocking  for  decorum,  that  the  wife  of 
a  great  statesman  should  be  an  improper 
companion  for  any  honest  matron. 

His  eloquence  was  the  grand  fbondatiou 
of  his  fame.  •  He  had' to  stru^le  with  the 
disadvantages  of  appearance.  His  figure 
was  unpromising,  his  motions  ungraceful, 
his  ^H>ice  shrill,  and  his^  enunciation  at  the 
commencement  of  his  speech  indistinct; 
and  hesitating.  But  as  be  grew  warm  his 
words  begaa  to  flow,  his  enunciation  be- 
came clear  and  forcible^  his  countenance 
glowed  with  ardor,  and  every  motion  in- 
dicated the  force  of  his  feelings.  He  has- 
tened direetly  to  his  subject.    It  seemed 


to  occupy  his  whole  soul,  and  to  call  forth* 
every  power  of  imagination  aocl  judgment. 
He  was  irresistibly  hurried  on  by  his  emo-. 
tions,  and  his  hearers  were  hurried  along, 
with.  him.  In  whatever  he  said  there  was 
an  air  of  candor  and  earnestness,  which 
irresistibly  impressed  his  audience  with  a 
conviction  of  his  sincerity.  By  the  rapidity 
and  strength  of  his  conceptionsv  he  was 
enabled  to  place  his  subject  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  he  possessed  an  unusual  facility 
of  calling  to  his  assistance  the  resources 
with  which  books  or  conversation  l\ad  sup« 
plied  him.  His  wit  was  very  successful, 
and  his  sarcasms  peculiarly  poigniEtnt,  but 
they  were  not  delivered  with  bitterness^ 
and  were  on  most  occasions  as  just  as  they 
were  severe. 

Yet  his  eloquence  was  not  free  from 
the  vices  to  which  it  was  naturally  subject* 
ed  by  his  habits.  His  orations  were  never 
regular  or  skilfully  arranged*  The  hearer 
borne  along  by  his  warmth^  did  not  dis» 
cover  his  desultory  transactions,  but  on 
recollection  found  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
maze  which  be  had  traversed.  As  he 
always  trusted  to  the  moment,  his  [exhibi- 
tions depended  much  on  the  state  of  his 
spirits,  ai\d  ic  was  not  uncommon  to  see 
him  labor  through  a  hesitating,  devious 
discourse,  which  Hcarcely  retained  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers*  His  early  dissipa^ 
tion,  'and  the  narrowness  of  his  private 
fortune,  involved  [him  in  perpetual  difficul- 
ties which  embarrassed  his  mind,  apd  sub- 
jected him  to  the  most  humiliating  depoih 
dance.  The  expedient  of  a  general  con- 
tribution of  his  friends,  by  which  his  di& 
ficulties  were  at  length  removed,  gave  aa 
irrecoverable  blow  to  his  respectabilitj^ 
His  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  could  not 
behold  without  some  revolution  of  senti- 
ment, the  idol  of  their  attachment,  d^aded 
intoa  stippliantfor  their  alms. 

His  inviolable  attachment  to  peace  was 
the  noUest  trait  in  his  public  character. 
Even  his  most  determined  enemies  lamented 
his  death,  when  they  saw « the  negotiations 
which  had  owed  their  birth  entirely  tm 
him,  expire  m  our  only]  minister  of  peace 
expired. 

The  account  of  his  death  was  received 


at  conrt  with  coldness  and  iodifferenc^; 
and  s>uch  inquiries  into  the  particulars 
of  that  event,  as  curiosity  dictated,  were 
studiously  addressed  to  those  who,  from 
their  intimate  connection  with  him,   were 

.  the  least  hkely.  to  receive  from  them  grati- 
fication,  or  consider    them^  as  marks   of 
ab  interest  in  his  fate.      No    haste   was 
expressed  to  fill  op  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  his  death.     It  was  rather  desired  that 
due    consideration    should    precede    the 
formation  of  the  new  ministerial  arrange-^ 
ments,  which  that  event  rendered  neces- 
sary.     Bitt  if  expectations  were 'harbored 
that  lord  Grenviile,  on  whom  the  sugj^es- 
tion   of   the  new    arrangements  naturally 
devolved,    would    take   this    opportunity 
of  separating     from  Mr.    Fox's    friends, 
*they      were      completely      disappointed. 
That    Nobleman     seems^     on    the     c<^n- 
trary,  to  have  taken  pains   to  shew  that 
his    attachment    to    his    new    associates 
had   been    strengthened,  instead  of  being 
impaired    by  their  connection,   and    that 
even  an  event   like  this^  which  J  ft    him 
the  choice  of  his  future  partners  in  the 
government,  was  insufficient  to  detach  him 
from  them.  He  rec6mmended  lord  Howick 
to  succeed  Mr.  Pox  in  the  foreign  office ; 
Mr.  Grenviile  to  be  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty in  the  place  of  Iprd  Howick  ;  Mr. 
Tierney  to  be  president  of  the  board  of 
cdntrol  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Grenviile,  who 
had  succeeded  to  that  office  uith  a  cabinet 
place,  on  the  appointment  of  lord  Minto 
to  the  government  of  Bengal  ;    lord  Sid- 
mouth  te    succeed   to   the   presidency  of 
the  councfl^  from  which  lord  Fitzwilliam, 
on  account  of  bad    health,   was  desirous 
to  withdraw  ;    and   lord  Holland  to  suc- 
ceed   lord  Sidmouth,   as  lord    privy-seal. 
In    these    appointments   it    is    worthy   of 
remark,  that  lord  Holland,  the  nephew  of 

"  Mr.  Fox,  was  the  only  new  member  brought 
into  the  cabinet. 

The  returns  to  the  new  parliament  were 
such  as  greatly  to  add   to  the  weight  and 

iniluence  of  the  friends  of  administration 

10  the  house  of  commons.   The  Whig  party. 


which  had  been  driven  out  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Yorkshire,  in  1784,  recovered 
one  of  the  seats  for  that  great  and  iode- 
pendent  county.     In  Norfolk,  after  a  hard- 
fought    contest,    both    members   returned 
were  Whigs.     One  of  the  seats  for  Liver- 
pool was  carried  by  the  abolitionists  against 
the  traffickers  in  human  flesh.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  friend  of  administratioa 
was  turned,  out  of  the   representation  of 
Southwark^  and  another  lost  the  city;of 
Norwich.     Westminster  was  the  scene  of 
a  most  violent  contest  between  a  friend  of 
government  and  a  discontented  Whig;  and 
one  of  the  seats  for  Middlesex  was   lost 
to  the  popular  party,  by  a  wanton  and  per- 
sonal attack  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  on  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Pox. 

Ireland  enjoyed  tranqnillity  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  year,  under  the 
mild  and  conciliatory  government  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford.     It  may  be  questioned^ 
indeed,  whether  the  system  of  conciliatioD, 
pursued  by  that   amiable  and    excellent 
nobleman,  was  not  carried   further  than 
prudence  justified,  or  popular  discontent 
could  bear.     Since  the  catholics  could  not 
be  gratified  with  the  restoration  of  their 
privileges,  they  ought  to  have  been  soothed 
by  the  public  anti  marked  disgrace  of  their 
eneniies^  and  relieved  from  future  appre- 
hension   by   purging,   without  delay^   the 
magistracy  of  their  oppressors  and  perse* 
cutors.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
disturbances  brol^e  oht  in  the  north-west 
of  Ireland,  occasioned  by  a  banditti,  whs 
)9rent  about  in  the  nighttime,  under  the  name 
of  threshers,  committing  every  sort  of  crime 
and.,  outrage.      Strong  applications    were 
made  to  the  castle  to  have  these  disturb- 
ances put  down  by  the  insurrection  law, 
the  usual  remedy  in  Ireland  on  such  oc- 
casions ;  but  the  duke  of  Bedford  refused 
to   have  recourse,    without    necessity,    to 
so  violent  a  measure  ;  and,  by  proper  use 
of  the  ordinary  and  regular  authority  of 
government,   he  succeeded   in   repressing 
and  putting  a  stop  to  these  excesses. 
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^  comparative  Eslimale  qf  the  Rnssian^  French^  Pfnissian,  and  Austrian  'Armies,  asfm 
as  relates  to  the  Principle  of  their  Mdnceuvres,  and  their  qualifications  for  the  Military 
prqfession — Character  and  Military  Stfstem  of  Suwarrow — Illustration  qf  JSuona^ 
partes  Principle  of  Reserves,  and  causes  of  his  Extraordinary  Success. 


THE  character  of  the  Russian  troops 
has  been  so  little  understood,  and 
so  unjustly  calumniated,  that  aju  impartial 
statement  of  their  manners,  their  discipline^ 
and  their  military  qualifications,  and  a 
comparison  in  these  points  between  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Russian  and  the  other 
armies  of  Europe,  will  at  once  do  justice 
to  a  calumniated  race  of  men,  and  assist 
the  judgment  while  it  gratifies  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader. 

The  Russian  infantry  is  generally  com- 
posed of  athletic  men,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty,  endowed  with  great 
bodily  strength,  but  generally  of  short 
stature,  with  martial  countenance  and  com- 
plexion ;  inure^  to  the|extremes  of  weather 
and  hardship,  to  the  worst  and  scantiest 
food,  to  marchcs»for  days  and  nights,  of 
four  hours'  repose  and  six,  hours'  progress  ; 
accustomed  to  laborious  toils,  and  the  car- 
riage of  heavy  burdens  ;  ferocious,  but 
disciplined  ;  obstinately  brave,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  enthusiastic  excitements  ;  de- 
voted to  their  sovereign,  their  chief,  and 
their  country. — Patient,  docile,  and  obe- 
dient ;  possessing  all  the  energetic  charac- 
teristics of  a  barbarian  people,  with  the 
advantages  engrafted  by  civilization. 

The  untrained  Russian  also,  like  the 
Briton,^  undaunted  while  he  can  front  the 
danger,  disdains  the  protection  of  favoring 
ground,  or  the  example  of  his  adversary, 
and  presents  his  body  exposed  from  head 

Vot.  U 


to  foot,  either  to  the  aim  of  the  marksman 
or  the  storm  of  the  cannonade. 

No  carnage  intimidates  the  survivors  ; 
bullets  may  destroy,  but  the  aspect  of  death 
awes  not,  even  when  a  commander's  evi- 
dent error  has  assigned  the  fatal  station. 
**  Comrades,  go  not  forward  into  the  trench- 
es!" cried  out  a  retiring  party  to  an  advancing 
detachment;  ^'retreat  with  us  or  you  will  be 
lost,for  theenemy  are  in  possession:"  ^'  Prince 
Potemkin  must  lodk  to  that,  for  it  was  be 
that  gave  us  the  order :  come  on  Russians," 
replied  the  commander.  He  and  his  men 
marched  forward,  and  perished  the  victims 
of  their  courageous  sense  of  duty. 

The  Russian,  nurtured  from  earliest  in-* 
fancy  to  consider  Russia  as  the  supreme 
nation  of  the  worfd,  always  regards  himself 
as  an  important  component  part  of  the 
irresistible  mass.  Suwarrow  professed  the 
principle,  and,  profiting  of  the  prejudice, 
achieved,  with  the  most  inadequate  means/. 
the  most  splendid  success  ;  and,  whilst  be 
was  more  regardless  of  their  blood  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  of  contemporaries, 
he  was  affectibnateiy  endeared  to  every, 
soldier  as  his  parent ;  and  national  pride 
and  personal  admiration,  have  deified  his 
memory  as  the  presiding  godof  their  battles 

An  acquaintance  with  the  coraposftion 
of  his  armies,  a  knowledge  of  their  insig- 
nificant numerical  strength,  the  assurance 
of  the.  internal  impediments  that  he  had 
to  encounter,  so  much  augment  the  meiil^ 
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»ofht8  exploits,  that  he  is  entitled,  to  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  first  captains  of 
.  any  age  or  natioo.  Hie  ^rjr  eccentricities 
"were  characteristics  of '^  his  superfority  of 
intelligence.  They  affected  his  estimation 
amongst  superficial  observers,  but  he  dis- 
dained the  -sneer  of  the  less  enlightened, 
and  steadily  persevered  in  the  course  that 
his  wisdom  had  traced  for  the  attainment 
of  his  patriotic  ambition.  His  unmerited 
'disgrace  broke  a  heart  of  which  the  vital 
principles  were  glory  and  loyalty^  but  nei- 
ther the  folly  of  the  sovereign,  nor  the  vultus 
instantis  (yrannt  could  restrain  the  tears  or 
.check  the  emotions  of  a  soldiery  who  be« 
wailed  his  loss  as  an  irreparable  affliction* 
Such  was  their  enthusiastic  affection  for 
him,  that  when  the  coffin  in  which  his  body 
was  conveying  into  the  church  of  the  citadel 
to  be  deposited  near  the  remains  of  the 
great  Catherine,  was  jammed  in  the  door- 
way, and  instruments  were?  ordered  to 
wrench  a  passage^-^one  of  the  grenadier 
bearers,  indignant  at  the  check,  exclaimed 
^*  What  is  ail  this?  Nothing  could  resist 
Suwarrow  living,  and  nothing  shall  resist 
him  dead.'^  The  sentiment  was  hailed  as  a 
just  tribute  to  the  invincible  character  of 
their  chief.  That  consciousness  supplied 
strength  to  zeal,  and  the  remains  of  Suwar- 
row were  borne  triumphant  to  the  grave  ! 

Amidst  the  Russian  qualities  the  love  of 
country  is  also  pre-eminent,  and  inseparable 
from  the  Russi'an  soldier.  This  feeling  is 
paramount,  and  in  the  very  last  hour  his 
gaze  is'  directed  towards  its  nearest  con- 
fines. The  wounded  drag  their  mangled 
bodies  over  the  field  to  expire  with  more 
satisfaction  in  the  effort  of  approaching 
their  native  boundaries,  and  the  principle 
of  patriotism  has  sometimes  superseded 
even  the  impulse  of  humanity. 

When  general  Beningzen  was  retiring 
upon  JEylau,  considerable  numbers  of 
stragglers  formed,  what  they  denominated, 
corps  of  marauders,  who  placing  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  chiefs  chosen  by  them- 
selves, lived  by  violence  till  an  opportunity 
offeree!  for  a  return  to  Russia.  A  party  of 
.Russiar  officers  who  had  been  taken  at 
Landsberg,  were  inarching  to  Prague  on 
■parole,  but  uuder  the  charge  of  some  French 


officers;  a  corps  of  marauaers  surprised 
them  and  after  some  violence  the  Russian 
soldiers  were  indiscriminately  proceeding 
to  despatch  the  French,  when  their  officers 
interfered,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  that 
as  these  French  were  but  an  amicable  escort 
to  them,  who  had  given  their  parole,  th^ir 
lives  must  not  only  be  preserved,  but  that, 
honor  obliged  the  Russian  officers  to  refuse 
the  opportunity  of  release,  and  bound  them 
to  proceed  as  prisoners  of  war  till  regularly 
exchanged.  The  marauder  captain  stepped 
forward,  "  Will  you"  addressing  himself  to 
the  Russian  officers,  '*  join  and  command 
us  and  conduct  us  to  our  country?  If  so 
we  are  bound  to  obey  you,  but  with  this 
annexed  condition,  that  you  do  not  interfere 
with  our  intention  of  putting' to  death  the 
French  who  are  in  your  company.**  "  No, 
we  cannot^"  was  the  answer,  and  arguments 
were  urged  to  justify  the  propriety  of  their 
decision  The  marauderfet  then  assembled 
as  a  court-martial ;  and  after  some  delibe- 
ration the  captain  readvanced  and  deliver- 
ed its  sangumary  decree.  "  The  French 
for  their  atrocious  conduct  to  Russian  pri- 
soners on  every  occasion  have  merited 
-death  ;  execute  the  sentence !"  Obedience 
was  immediate,  and  the  victims  were  sue* 
cessively  shot.  This  lawless  assassination 
completed,  silence  was  again  ordered,  and 
the  leader  resumed  hib  harangue.  *'  Now, 
degenerate  Russians,  receive  your  reward, 
you  forgetting  that  you  were  born  so,  that 
your  country  has  a  prescriptive  right  to 
your  allegiance,  and  that  you  have  vplun 
tarily  renewed  it  to  your  sovereign.  Have 
entered  into  new  engageraciits  with  th^eir 
most  hated  enemies,  and  you  have  dared 
to  advance  in  your  defence  that  your  word 
must  be  binding  in  their  service  when  vou 
violate  the  oath  you  have  sworn  against 
them.  You  are  therefore  our  worst  ene- 
mies ;  more  wicked,  more  unnatural^  than 
those  whom  we  have  ju6t  slain^  and  yon 
have  less  claim  upon  our  mercy.  We  have 
unanimously  doomed  you  to  death,  and 
instant  death  awaits  you."  The  signal  was 
immediate,  and  fourteen  officers  were  thus 
massacred  for  a  persevering  virtue,  of 
which  history  does  not  record  a  more  af- 
fecting and  honourable  trait.     The  fifteenth 
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^colonel  Arsinoeff,  of  the  imperial  guards) 
was  s4ippo8ed  dead,  the  -ball  of  the  znust 
quel  having  entered  just  above  the  throat 
He  was  stripped  and  the  body  abandoned 
on  the  frozen  and  freezing  snow.  Towards 
night  after  several  hours'  torpor,  sense  re- 
turned, and  whilst  he  was  contemplating 
the  horror  of  the  past  and  present  scene, 
identified,  not  only  by  his  own  condition, 
but  still  more  painfully  by  the  surrounding 
corpses  of  his  mangled  friends,  and  momen- 
tarily becoming  more  terrific,  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  horriBle  and  solitary  death, 
he  perceived  a  light  towards  which  he 
staggered  with  joyous  expectation,  but 
when  he  approached  the  hut  a  clamor  of 
voices  alarmed  his  attention;  He  listened 
and  recognized  his  carousing  [murderers ! 
He  withdrew  from  imminent  destruction  to 
a  fate,  as  he  then  supposed,  not  less  cer* 
tain,  but  less  rude  and  revolting.  He  had 
still  sufficient  strength  to  gain  the  borders 
of  a  no  very  distant  wood,  where  he  pass- 
ed the  night  without  any  covering  on  his 
body««or  any  application  to  his  open 
wounds.  The  glow  of  latent  hope,  pre- 
served his  animation,  his  fortune  did  not 
abandon  him,  and,  as  the  day  broke,  he  per- 
ceived passings  a  peasant  who  gave  him 
some  milk,  provided  him  shelter,  and  ob- 
tained him  surgical  relief.  He  recovered 
and  went  to  Petersburgh.  The  emperor 
ordered  him  to  pass  the  regiments  in  review, 
that  he  might  designate  the  offenders.  He 
declined  to  do  so,  observing,  that  he  thought 
it  **  unadvisable  to  seek  an  occasion  of 
correcting  such  a  notion  of  indefeasible  al- 
legiance ;  that  it  was  better  to  bury  in  ob- 
livion a  catastrophe  that  could  not  be  alle- 
viated, than  by  an  exemplary  punishment 
hazard  the  introduction  of  a  refined  polity 
and  manners,,  which  by  denationalising  the 
Russian,  prepared  him  for  foreign  conquest ;i 
that  Russia  was  menaced  by  an  enemy 
who  could  only  triumph  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  theories,  i;enerating  new  habits; 
and  although  be  had  suffered  from  an  ef« 
fort  of  more  liberal  philanthrophy  and 
pespect  for  the  laws  of  war,  he  would  not, 
at  such  a  moment,  be  accessary  to  ianova- 
-^ttons   which,  removed,  ^ome  of.  the  most 
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impregnable  barriers  to  the    designs 
France." 

The  regular  food  of  the  Russian  soldier 
is  of  the  plainest  and  coarest  quality,  and' 
their  commissariat^  was  so  ill  arranged,  that- 
even  this  issue  was  precarious,  and  their ^ 
subsistence  depended  on  their  own  dili- 
gence, or  ra'ther -rapine,  through  a  country 
where  terror  had  induced  every  inhabitant' 
to  fly,  and  the  anticipation  of  famine  had* 
buried   many  feet  deep  under  snow  and 
ground,  the  pittance  destined  for  the  future 
maintenance  of  the   peasantry ;   but  even* 
with  this  miserable  and  uncertain  provision  • 
they  existed  without  murmur,  and  occasions' 
were  frequent  in  which  they  shared  their 
insufficient  meal  with  some  starving  wretch^ 
whose  humid  eye  implored  what  his  power 
of  utterance  was  almost  too  feeble  to  solicit. 

The  wear  and  tear  however  of  a  Russian 
army  is  enormous,  in  consequence  of  these 
bad  arrangements  ;  and  the  emperor  might 
have  increased  his  army  one  third  solely  by 
the  establishment  of  an  improved  system. 
In  this  campaign  such  an  addition  would, 
have  been,  decisive  of  victory. 

The  recruiting  of  the  Russian  infantry 
is  not  by  volunteer  enrolment.    The  ma- 
gistrates select  the  'most  efficient  young, 
men  according  to  the  required   number^ 
The  day  of  nomination  is  passed  in  general ' 
grief,  and  each  family  is  in  unaffected  af- 
fliction at  the  approaching  separation  of  a 
son  or  a  brother.     But  no  sooner  is  the 
head   of  the    reluctant  conscript  shaved,, 
according  to  military  habit,  no  sooner  is ' 
he  recognized  .as  a  defender  of  his  country, . 
than  the  plaints  and  lamentations  cease^ 
and  all  his  relatives   and   friends  present 
articles  of  dress  or  comfort  to  the  no  longer 
reluctant  recruit :  then  revel,  with  the  music 
and  the  dance  takes  place  until  the  moment 
arrives  when  he  is  to  abandon  his  native 
home,  and  the  adored  tomb  of  his  fathers,- 
the  eternal  farewell  is  mutually  expressed' 
in  repeated  cheers,  and  the  exulting  soldier 
devotes  his  future  life  to  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  his  sovereign  and  his  country. 
.  The  soldier  however  does  not  enter  into 
a  new  state  with  which  his  (lomestic  hahilS' 
had  been  at  i^^riance.     From  t}\»  eariU^sl 
4-u  2. 
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infancy,  he  has  l^een  accustomed  to  dports 
of  manly  and  warlike  character ;  and  his 
body  has  been  hardened  by  exposition 
to  the'  elements  and  the  use  of  his  national 
bath,  whilst  no  intemperance  has  vitiated 
his  constitution,  no  unhealthy  employment 
bas  impregnated  the  germ  of  decay. 

Religious,  perhaps  superstitious, — but 
not  a  bigoted  intolerant,  the  Russian  be- 
lieves that  heaven  is  a  palace  with  many 
gates ;  and,  while  he  respects  his  own 
faith,  he  gfves  himself  no  concern  whether 
he  shares  his  ration   with  a  Mahomedan, 

,  a  Protestant,  or  a  Pagan.  He  professes 
no  concern  about  any  soul  but  his  own ; 

.  be  invades  not  the  right  of  option  to  any 
form  of  wor-ship,  and  presumes  nqt  to  select 
in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  those  who 
shall  alone  find  favor  in  his  sight. 

The  Cossacks  are  a  description  of  troop 
peculiar  to  the  Russian  army.  Amal- 
gamated in  the  Russian  empire,  the  natives 
of  the  Don  and  the  Volga  still  preserve  a 
constitutional  independence,  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  none  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Russia.  Regulated  by  their  own  laws, 
exempt  from  taxes,  and  governed  under 
the  immediate  authority  of  their  own  atta- 
man,  or  chief,  chosen  from  amongst  them- 
selves, they  are  relieved  from  all  impo- 
sitions ;  but  the  obligation  of  every  male 
to  serve  gratuitously  for  five  years  with 

'  the  Russian  armies,  and  in  some  interior 
•services  connected  with  their  own  police. 
'Blessed  with  a  country  of  rich  plains  and 
jioble  .rivers,  which  narture  covers  with  the 
•glorious  canopy  -of  a  fine  climate,  and 
.fills  with  redundant  food,  the  cossack  still 
.retains  his  warlike  character,  and  unites 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
his  country,  and  a  dispbsition  to  profit  of 
its  enjoyments,  (he  ambition  of  martial 
service  and  an  errant  spirit  of  adventurous 
and  foreign  enterprise.  On  his  native 
plains,  he  is  the  peaceful  and  civilized  in- 
habitant, natural  in  his  affections,  and  do- 
mestic in  his  habits ;  but  in  other  countries 
he  is  the  lawless  Scythian,  respectingneither 
property  nor  rights. 

Proud  of  his  comparative  freedom,  he 
^bears  himself  as  one  conscious  of  superiority 


and  privilege  ;  and  yet  be  tempers  the 
haughty  sense  of  these  advantages  witii 
an  Ajsliatic  grace  of  manner  that  renders 
its  expression  inoffensive  to  his  associates 
and  grateful  to  the  stranger^  Of  late  years 
the  attaman  has  lost  some  of  his  power 
and  consequence  at  St  Petersburgb,  but 
as  yet  no  serious  encroachment  has  been 
made  on  the  independence  and  character 
of  the  niation.  .  He  was  almost  an  inde- 
pendent prince  ;  but  is  now  more  smbject 
to  the  laws  and  will  of  the  autocrat.  He 
has  been  deprived  of  some  of  the  apapnages 
of  royalty,  and  fe  perhaps  more  pliable  to 
the  views  of  Russia,  in  the  character  of 
one  of  her  generals ;  but  still  the  Cossacks 
remain  a  people  with  the  wort^  to  deserve^ 
and  the  resolution  to  maintain,  their  freedom 
or  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  efiRort. 

In  the  qualities  of  private  character,  the 
cossack  is  to  no  man  inferior— -affectionate 
to  his  family,  faithful  to  his  friend,  hos- 
pitable to  the  stranger,  and  generous  to  th^ 
distressed  ;  with  graceful  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  a  candour  that  cominands 
confidence.  His  military  virtues  are 
splendid  in  common  with  the  Russian  na- 
tion ;  but  hereditary  habits  of  war,  and 
perhaps  a  natural  talent  for  that  species 
of  it  in  which  they  are  engaged,  adds  an 
acute  intelligence  and  capacity  that  is  not 
generally  shared.  By  the  stars,  the  wind, 
and  an  union  of  the  most  ingenious  obser- 
vations, the  cossack  travels  over  countries 
unknown  to  him  ;  through  forests  almos  - 
impervious,  and  reaches  his  destination, 
or  tracks  some  precnrser  that  he  is  directed 
to  pursue,  with  the  ardor  of  the  instinctive 
bloodhound.  Nothing  can  elude  his  ac- 
tivity, escape  his  penetration,  or  surprise 
hjs  vigilance.  Irreparable  disgrace  would 
dishonor  the  cossack,  whose  negligence 
offered  an  advantage  to  the  enemy.  The 
crimes  of  the  passions,  cowardice  itself, 
would  not  attach  so  fatal  a  stigma  ;  for, 
in  the  words  of  their  attaman,  *'this  of* 
fence  would  not  only  sacrifice  the. army 
to  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  but  entail  a 
repVoach  on  all,  that  no  valor  or  service 
could  retrieve.*'  And  such  is  the  general 
impression  of  its  base  character,  that  j^ 
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instance  of  a  snrprise  is  on  record.^  Mount- 
ed Oil  a,  very  little,  ill-conditioned,  but 
well-bred  horse,  which  can.  walk  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  with  ease,  or  in 
his  speed  dispute  the  race  with  the  swiftest ; 
with  a  short  whip  on  his  wrist,  (as  he 
wears  no  spur,)  armed  with  the  lance,  a 
pistol  in  his  girdle,  and  a  sword,  he  never 
fears  a  competitor  in  sringle  combat. 

Although  the  cossacks  on  some  occa-* 
stoDS,  have  discomfited  regular  cavalry 
by  indirect  attacks,  it  must  not  be  sup* 
posed  that  they  are  calculated  to  act  gene* 
rally  in  line.  Their  /service  is  of  a  different 
character,  which  requires  a  greater  latitude 
and  liberty  of  operation.  They  act  in 
disp^rsion^  and,  when  jthey  do  reunite  to 
charge,  it  is  not  with  a  systematic  forma- 
tion, but  en  masse^  or  what  in  Germany  is 
called  the  swarm  attack  ;  a  movement 
which  is  frequently  the  effect  of  a  volun- 
tajy  impulse  that  animates  the  whole  body, 
and  which  is  expressed  by  a  yell  of  ex- 
citement more  frightful  and  terrific  than 
the  war-whoop  ofthe  Canadian  savage. 

Dexterous  in  the  management  of  a  horse 
that  is  guided  only  by  the  snaflfle,  they  can 
twist  and  bend  their  course  through  the 
most  intricate  country  at  full  speed  ;  an4 
Platoffi  in  front  of  Hulsberg,  when  Buo- 
naparte was  retiring  on  Parsarge  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  charged  into  a  pine- 
wood  filled  with  French  infantry,  en 
tirailleur^  (who  had,  during  tlie  whole  day, 
disputed  possession  with  4000  Russian 
infantry,)  carried  it  in  an  instant,  and  de- 
cided the  affair. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  their  military 
services,  the*sacurity  which  their  vigilance 
assures  their  army,  and  the  distress  their 
enterprises  and  stratagems  occasion  the 
enemy,  they  are  injurious  in  countries 
where  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants  is 
of  immediate  importance,  or  where  regu- 
larity and  moderation  can  alone  provide 
the  army  with  its  subsistence.  Then  the 
cossacks  are  too  frequently  scourges  of 
terror  and  desolation,  more  fatal  to  friends 
than  foes  ;  sweeping  and  devastating  in 
the  lawless  thoughtlessness  of  barbarian  in- 
vaders, without  any  consideration  of  future 
neeessities. 


Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  Rus* 
sian  armies  ;  and  the  convictioD  of  thetr 
superiority  in  all  the  equalities  requisite  to 
success,  might  have  stimulated  the  emperor 
Alexander  to  a  still  more  early  resistance 
to  the  power  of  France,  had  not  the  long 
and  repeated  successes  of  the  French  army 
thrown  around  them  an  air  of  invincibility. 
Were  these  victories,  and  the  melancholly 
events  which  have  followed  them,  matter 
of  remote,  history,  this  romantic  delusion 
would  be  of  as  little  consequence  as  if  itg 
luminous,  yet  delusive  halo,  invested  the 
brows  of  Caesar  or  of  Alexander;  but 
our  safety  as  a  nation,  is  unfortunately 
deeply  implicated  in  the  judgment  which 
we  may  form  of  the  French  armies,  the 
genius  of  their  leader,  and  the  causes  of 
their  success.  Our  part  of  the  spell  flung 
ground  them  has  been  fortunately  dissi- 
pated by  repeated  practical  experiment. 
No  one  foV  a  moment  is  now  tempted  to 
doubt,  that  man  to  man,  and  regiment  to 
regiment,  the  French  soldiers  are,  both  in 
a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view,'  so 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  firitish,  that  the^ 
antient  romantic  proportion  ^of  two  to  one, 
has  in  some  instances  scarcely  put  them 
upon  an  equality..  Still,  however,  another 
part  of  the  charm  hovers  around  us.  The 
general  is  invested  with  a  double  portion 
of  that  merit  which  he  formerly  divided 
with  his  armies,  and  w^now  hear  of  nothing 
but  the  commanding  genius  of  Buonaparte, 
which,  supplying  all  deficiencies,  making 
up  for  all  disasters,  conquering  all  ob- 
stacles, gathers  victorious  laurels,  on  the 
very  fields  from  which  every  other  general, 
antient  and  modern,  must  have  retired 
with  defeat  and  dishonor.  With  this  is 
combined  a  fearful  and  inaccurate  appre- 
hension, or  rather  a  sup.erstitiou8  terror, 
of  some  new  discovered  and  irresistible 
system  of  tactics^  devised  and  acted  upon 
by  this  irresistible  leader.  Such  opinions, 
were  they  generally  entertained,  would 
form  a  bad  omen  for  a  nation  forced  unto 
collision  a  second  lime,  (March,  1815,)  for 
all  that  they  hold  dear,  with  the  very  per- 
son of  whose  irresistible  skill  in  arms  such 
an  inefifable  idea  is  held  forth.  I  am  not, 
however,    very    apprehensive    that    this 
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dispirking  creed  will  become  general  among 
those  whose  opmions  in  such  subjects  are 
of  most  consequence,  among  the  victors , 
of  Alexandria,  Kfaida,  Vtmiera,  Talavera, 
BusacOy  Barrosa,  and  Salamanca.  The 
doctrine  oi  French  invincibility  requires  no 
confutation  among  those  who  retreated  with 
Moore  and  advanced  with  Wellington; 
nor  is  it  to  them  that,  like  the  antient  pe- 
dant m  presence  of  Alexander,  the  autnor 
presomes  to  read  his  lectures  on  the  art 
of  war. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to. say  that  these 
observations  only  respect  the  French  prin- 
ciple of  distributing  their  forces  upon  the 
day  of  battle.  Other  advantages  of  a  great 
pnd  important  nature,^  arise  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  various  corps  of  their  invad- 
ing armies  maintaining  their  liaison  or  cor^ 
respondence,  by  means  of  the  etats-majors 
or  staff-establishments  attached  to  every 
division,  whose  communication  with  each 
ot|ter,  and  with  the  head^quarters  of  the 
emperor,  is  preserved  at  all  risks,  and  with 
a  consummate  degree  of  accuracy  and  ad- 
dress. Thus  orders  ^are  circulated  and 
comfbined  movements  achieved  in  conse- 
quence of  these  orders,  with  the  same 
ease  and  facility  through  various  corps^ 
d'afinde  occupying  positions  or  moving ^ 
upon  lines  of  march  an  hundred  leagues 
asunder,  as  in  other  services  through  a 
single  brigade.  It  is  unnecessary  to^  notice 
the  uuity,  firmness,  and  consistency,  which 
this  regularity  and  facility  of  intelligence 
communicates  to  the  whole  plan* of  inva« 
sion.  Another  cause  of  success  which  may 
be  shortly  noticed  is  their  attention-  to  the 
commissariat  and  its  dependencies.  Every 
French  general  is  qnalified  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  bis  army,  every  French 
soldier  is  accustomed  to  tighten  the  gene- 
ral's labor,  by  looking  out  for  himself  and 
bis  messmates,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  if  the  united  efforts^  of  the  general 
and  soldier  '  prove  unsuccessful,  the 
latter  can  sustain  hunger  and  privation 
with  great  patience  and  firmness.  None 
of  these  considerations  are  embraced  in 
this  inquiry,  neither  do  I  mean  to  investi- . 
gate  the  still  more  powerful  causes  of  suc- 
cess wl^ich  the  Frencb  will  name  les  grands 


moyens^  which  embrace  espi&nage,  bribery^ 
and  political  intrigue.  My  present  subject 
Is  limited  to  tiie  consideration  of  Buona* 
parte  and  his  troops,  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  preparing  for  conflict 

The  genius  of  Fr^eric  of  Prussia  brought 
into  practical  use  an  improvement  upon 
the  antient  order  of  battle,  the  effect  of 
which  whether  applied  to  attack  or  defencCp 
was  to  give  the  general  the  power  of  chang- 
ing his  array,  and  executing  such  move- 
ments, even  during  the  heat  of  action,  as 
must  be  decisive  or' the  event,  anless  the 
same  activity,  pliability  of  disposition,  and 
military  talent,  were  displayed  to  count^r-^ 
act  hispurpose,  as  he  brought  to  execu*- 
tion.  This  grand  step  in  the  art  military 
consisted  in  subdividing  the  long  line  into  a^ 
number  of  brigades,  each  of  which  could 
be  easily  moved  and  manoeuvred  without 
the  risk  of  confusion  or  interference.  By 
this  simple  principle  of  subdivision,  to 
which  his  troops  and  his  officers  were  heed- 
fiilly  and  regularly  trained;  the  king  of 
Prussia  instead  of  making  his  dispositions^ 
.before-  the  action,  and  then  trusting  the 
event  to  fortune  and  the  valor  of  his  troops, 
was  enabled  totally  to  change  his  arrange* 
ment  in  the  very  moment  of  advance,  even 
in  the  battle  itself,  and  to  gain  such  posi- 
tions as  must  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  ene> 
my,  who  frequently  found  themselves  press- 
ed on  the  v«ry  point,  which  at  the  com"-- 
mencemcnt  of  the  action,  was  least  menaced, 
and  which  was  proportionally  ill  provided 
for  defence.  This  is  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  Rnssian  tactics,  to  facilitate  which 
all  their  discipline  tended,  and  which  re- 
peatedly gave  Frederic  conquest  when  em- 
ployed against  tho  most  formidable  armies, 
which  however  brave,  numerous,  and  skil- 
ful, did  not  posscsss  tbeprinciple  of  activity 
thus  maintained  by  the  Prussians.  In  a 
word,  the  method  of  subdividing  extensive 
lines  with  a:  view  to  facilitate  their  move- 
ments,  the  principles  and  machinery  by 
which  these  subdivisiona,  and  consequently 
the  whole  order  of  battle  can  be  accurately 
moved  and  reunited  upon  new  ground, 
either  in  the  former  or  in  any  new 
relation,  were  brought  to  perfection^  if  not 
in  great  meajare  invented  by  Frederic  U 
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Tiie  Russian  tactics  were  transferred  to 
France  by  the  writings  of  Goibert;  and 
althoogh  modified,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  Own  armies, 
do  at  present  form  the  leading  principles  of 
all  their  movements.  So.  little  do  those 
know  of  the  modern  ^rt  of  war,  who  are 
daily  exclaiming  against  the  sluggish  and 
heavy  tactics  of  Frederic,  as  incompatible 
with,  and  supplanted  by;the  vivacious  move- 
ments and  new  discoveries  of  the  modern 
French  school  of  war.  The  Austrians  also 
adopted  the  new  principle  of  movement, 
but  unfortunately  they  had  not  genius 
enough  to  discover,  that  like  a  mechanical 
power,  it  was  capable  of  being  applied  in 
an  endless  variety  of  modes.  They  seem 
to  have  considered  it  as  only  applicable  to 
the  antient  order  of  an  extended  hne,  a(nd  to 
have  overlooked  the  obvious  consideration, 
that  having  once  divided  the  line  of  battle 
into  moveable  brigades,  it  became  as  easy 
to  reduce  it  into  a  column  of  those  brigades, 
as  it  is  to  form  a  regiment  into  a  column  of 
companies'  or  half  companies.  About  the 
year  1793,  the  Austrians  might  have  been 
able  to  engage  Frederic  upon  somewhat 
resembling  his  usual  'application  of  the 
principle  which  he  had  invented ;  but  they 
were  unfortunately  unprepared  for  the  tac- 
tics of  a  new  enemy,  who  applied  the  same 
principle  ia  a  manner  suited  to  the  nature 
and  resources  of  their  own  armies. 

Th^  king  of  Prussia  whose  troops  were 
excellently  disciplined,  and  whosenumerical 
force  was  usually  much  inferior  to  that  of 
his  antagonist,  applied  his  principle  of 
manoeuvre  in  the  oblique  order,  inclining 
his  line  so  as  to  turn  his  antagonist's  flank. 
Thus  his  order  though  moving  obliquely,  re* 
tained  the  antient  principle  of  extension^  and 
oontinued  to  be  a  line  though  not  drawn  pa- 
rallel t6  that  ot  hisenemy.  Itsuited  his  pur- 
pose well,  but  it  did  not  apply  equally  to  that 
of  the  armies  of  France.  These  wanted  (at 
least  at  the  commecnement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,)  the  skill  and  discipline  which 
the  Prussian  regiments  possessed,  and  they 
had  the  numerical  superiority  which  the 
^Prussian,  monarch  wanted.  It  was  there- 
fore, their  object  so  to  eipploy  their  armies, 
that  they  might  derive  the  utmost  advantage 


from  that  superiority,  and  encounter  the 
least  possible  risque  from  their  deficiency 
in  practice  and,  discipline.  It  was  plain 
that  the  subdivisons  of  Frederic  might  not 
only  be  arranged  in  line,  but  that  they  might 
be  placed  behind  each  other  in  reserve,  by 
which  it  is  not  meant  that  the  usual  reserve 
used  in  all  disciplined  armies,  which  sup- 
ports the  troops  in  action,  and  is  in  fact 
very  nearly  engaged  as  soon  as  they  (  but  a 
substitution  and  succession  Of  several  strong 
divisions,  asj  corps  d^armie^  placed  at  % 
considerable  distance  in  the  rear  of  each 
other,  and  none  of  which  is  brought  iuto 
action  till  that  in  front  of  it  has  sustained 
the  heat  of  the  contest  fdr  some  time,  and 
by  doing  so,  exhausted^ the  strength  of  the 
enemy.  An  army  so  placed  may  be  termed 
an  open  column. of  divisions,  each  of  which 
in  turn  either  makes  or  sustains  attacks* 
In  either  case  their  advantage  over  the  ex- 
tended order,  so  pertinaciously  adhered  t^ 
by  the  Austrian  tacticians  is  demonstrable. 

In  the  case  of  attack,  the  numerical 
superiority  and  preponderating  weight  of  a 
column  impelled  against  an  extenjied  line;^ 
must  undoubtedly  break  it.  Now,  aa 
order  of  battle,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
lines,  short  in  extension,  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  with  which  they  are  formed  behind 
each  other,  is,  upon'the  general  and  abstract 
view,  an  open  column,  moving  on  the  prin- 
ciple, and  possessing  all  the  advantage 
and  disadvantage  of  that  order.  The  lead- 
ing division,  supported  as  it  is  by  those 
behind  it,  and  acting  defort  en  foible,  pro- 
bably breaks  the  extended  line  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  true  that  the  mancevvre  is  a 
hazardous  one,  for  the  division  that  so 
penetrates  an  enemy's  line  is  immediately 
exposed  to  a  murderous  cross  fire  from  the 
divided  portions  betwixt  which  it  has  pass- 
ed, and  whom  the  slightest  inclination  or  al- 
teration will  place  on  both  its  flanks,  ami 
such  a  body  if  unsupported^  is  almost  cer- 
tainly destroyed. 

It  is  here  that  their  system  of  reserve 
enables  the  French  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  numerical  snperiority  of  their  whol£ 
army.  If  that  first  division  is  defeated, 
those  who  escape  throw  themselves  into  the 
rear  of  the    reserve,   for  the  iacilitating 
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which,  the  French  regiments  are  often  ex- 
^  ercised  in  the  manoeuvre  of  rallying  upon 
ac  new  position  after  total  dispersion; 
the  second  reserve  advances  to  support 
or  to  revenge  it,  and  advances  perhaps  at 
the  moment  when  the  enemy,  *  having 
made  a  flank  movement  upon  the  first 
line,  are  themselves  exposed  to  be  flanked 
-  by  the  seconds  If  the  enemy,  by  reinforce- 
ments, or  obstinate  valor,  defeats  the  second 
reserve,  a  third  advances  to  the  charge, 
with  all  the  advantage  of  fresh  and  un- 
broken strength,  against  a  foe  who  has 
already  undergone  this  loss,  fatigue,  and 
confusion  of  having  sustained  two  despei^te 
attacks.  If  the  attack  of  the  third  reserve 
also  is  sustained,  that  of  the  fourth  becomes 
irresistible,  unless  the  system  which  ex- 
poses an  extended  line  to  the  attacks  of  a 
concentrated  succession  of  attacks,  is  in  the 
mean  time  ^abandoned,  and  a  similar  con- 
centration of  force  afford  relief  to  the  party 
attacked,  and  counteracts  the  movements 
of  the  Flinch.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  centre  of  the  army  thus  attacked  be 
at  length  broken,  while  its  wings,  either 
by  distance  or  being  themselves  occupied, 
are  prevented  from  closing  to  its  relief, 
total  defeat  may  be  considered  as  unavoida- 
ble. Its  ranks  are  broken,  its  flanks  ex* 
posed,  and  flight  alone  can  save  any  part 
of  it.  It  is  for  this  advantage  that  the 
French  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
of  lives ;  for  they  well  know,  that  if  it  be 
once  attained,  valor  and. discipline  are  alike 
unavailing,  and  the  best  troops  ate  exposed 
to  be  destroyed  by  those  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  if  the  officers  of  the  latter  know 
but  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  position 
they  have  gained. 

Hitherto  I  have  supposed  the  simple 
case  of  the  Fi'ench  divisions  attacking  in 
succession  a  stationary  line ;  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  disposition  is  the  same, 
if  the  enemy  had  either  originally  begun 
the  attack  or  has  become  (he  assailant, 
and  advanced  in  pursuit,  afler  sustaming 
and  repelling  the  first  charge  of  the  Frenclk 
In  either  case  the  attacking  enemy  has 
the  disadvantage  of  encountering  a  suc- 
cession of  detached  corps  d'armee^  each  of 
which  he  finds  drawn  up  in  its  own  po- 


sition, prepared  with  ev^y  advantage  of 
freshness  and  good  order  to  renew  a  com- 
bat, which  his  troops  have  sustained  for 
the  whole  day,  I  have  already  detailed 
the  incidents,  of  th6  battle  of  Marengo,  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  assailants,  and 
where  the  French  sustained  the  attack 
upon  the  principle,  and  solely  by  means  of 
their  numerous  and  powerful  reserves. 

In  all  the  grand  general  [actions  of  Buo- 
naparte, the  same  principle  can  be  disco- 
vered,, namely,  that  of  combining  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  mode  of  action  with  a  con- 
centrated order  of  battle,  which  it  has 
been  generally  his  good  fortune  to  oppose 
to  indecision,  want  of  energy,  and  a  pre- 
judice in  favor  of  an  extended  line.  Where 
circumstances,  as  in  the  battle  of  Wagra'm, 
have,  as  it  were,  compelled  his  enemies  to 
present  a  more  collected  front  thao  usual^ 
he  has  employed  a  still  greater  degree  of 
concentration  on  his  part,  so  as  to  ensure 
his  having  the  last  reserve  which  can  be 
brought  up.  In  short,  he  does  not  gain  the 
battle  by  the  perseverance  of  th«  soldiers 
engaged  in  it,  but  by  renewing  it  by  means 
of  numerous  reliefs.  The  perseverance  is 
in  the  general  and  his  plan  of  tactics,  not 
in  the  troops;  and  the  principle  consists 
not  in  requiring  it  from  the  latter,  but  in 
making  up  for  their  want  of  it.  It  is  a 
most  admirable  plan  for  a  general,  circum* 
stanced  as  Buonaparte,  whom  extended 
means  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the  great 
unity  and  promptitude  of  combining  di& 
ferent  marching,  columns  upon  a  given 
position,  enable  always  to  appear  in  the 
field  with  a  numerical  superiority.  The 
old  mode  by  which  a  general  used  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage  of  numbers,  was 
by  extending  his  wings,  so  that  their  ex- 
ireraities  might  outflank  and  surround  his 
enemy,  as  in  the  battle  of  Bosbach.  But 
by  this  extension,  the  line  is  exposed  to 
be  attacked  by  the  concentrated  force  of 
the  enemy  in  any  given  point,  as  really 
happened  at  that  battle.  The  system  of 
Buonaparte  is  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and 
consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  condensing 
his  line,  leaving  it  ia  length  barely  equ^ 
at  most,  to  the  enemy's  &ontr  and*  often 
much  less  extended,  but  strengthening  it 


IB  deptby  by  placing  one  division  in  rear 
of  another.  It  is  this  system  of  repeated 
res/Tves  which  enables  him.  to  avail  himself 
of  the  superiority  of  numbers  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  to  compel  the  enemy  to  put 
forth  their  whole  strength  in  struggling 
with  a  force  equal  to  their  own,  while  he 
can'  bring  up  at  the  chosen  moment,  rein-, 
forcements  sufficient  to  throw  the  odds 
against  them/  That  moment  he  waits  for 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  patience^ 
a^d  even  partial  success  does  not  induce 
him  to  anticipate  its  arrival  by  a  premature 
motion  in  advance. 

The  post  of  the  emperor  or  quarteir- 
^^neral  i^  at  the  head  of  the  'strong  and 
numerous    reserve     which    supports    the 
centre.     From  that  point  all  orders    are 
issued  i  and  to  that  point,  with  inexpres- 
sible celerity,  all  comnuinications  are  made. 
In  general,  the  French  permit  the  enemy 
to  commence  the  attack,  and  content  them- 
selves with   maintaining   a  severe  fire    of 
musketry  and   artillery.     No  regimei>t  of 
infantry  or  cavalry  is  permitted  to  advance 
beyond  the  line  of  battle  in  order  to  charge  ; 
for  in  French  tactics  they  adhere  strictly 
to  the. military   rule,   that  the  particular 
movement  of' etioh  battalion  must  always 
•bear   referenoe'to  the    general  movement 
of  the   whole  body, — a  rule  which    is  of 
course  most  easily  attended  to  in  a  con- 
densed  and    concentrated  array,    through 
which    orders    can   be    transmitted    with 
.accuracy  and  promptitude.     On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  ready  to  avail   themselves 
of  the    partial   and    unsustained  advance 
of  any  portion  of  the  opposing  force.    Thus, 
at   Austerlitz,    the  imperial    horse-guatds 
of  Alexander  precipitated    themselves  on 
the   French    line,    and   broke  through   it. 
But  it  was  an   unsupported  movement  of 
indignant  impatience ;  and  no  sooner  were 
they  in  the  rear  of  the  line  which  they  had 
broken,  than  they  were  themselves  flanked 
and  routed,  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  cavalry 
of  Buonaparte's    reserves.      At  Talavera 
too,  the  gallant  impetuosity  of  the  guards, 
endangered,  by  a   rash  advance,  the  vic- 
tory of  the  day.     But  4hey  were  suppprted 
and    covered    by   direction    of  a   general 
whose  eye  nothing  escapes.    The  French 
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then  do    not   hazard    these   partial    ahdj 
dangerous    movementa^  especially  in    the;, 
conunencement  of  an  action,   considering 
it,  and  justly,  as  of  more  importance  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  their  order,  than  to 
grasp  hastily  at  any  subaltern,  advantage.' 
They  are  aware,  that,  wheii  the  day- is  far./ 
advanced,   the   victory  roust  remain  with 
that  party    who  ca^  last,  bring   into  the 
field  a  strong  force  of  fre^h  trbops.     It  is 
often   in    the  very   moment  in   which   the 
enemy   suppose   themselves    vic</ors,    that[ 
this  unexpected  appariticm  turns  the  scale 
of  battle.     Tlieir  advantages  cannot  have 
been  acquired   without , loss,  tumult,  and 
disorder  ;  and  it  is  while  they  are  in  that 
state  that  they  are  suddenly    pressed  by 
fresh  troops,  who  iii  this  mon^ent  are  per-, 
mitted  to  indulge  all  their  national  vivacity^ 
of  courage  and  enterprise.     Thus,  in  one 
of  Buonaparte's   bulletins  concerning  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  it  is  stated,  that,  after 
the  conflict  had  continued  a  great  part  of 
Jhe  day,  the  emperor  resolved   to  put  ah, 
end  to  it,  (a  proof  that  he  was  rather  ap« 
prehensive  of  the  i-esult,)  and  came  up  with 
a  strong  reserve. 

It  remains  to  shew  in  what  manner  'th^^ 
French,  masque  their   formation,  and  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  enemy  along.tbe- 
full  extent  of  their  long  ordeir  of  >  battle,, 
while  in  fact  they  only  oppose  a  short  and^ .. 
condensed  front  to  the  cent-re  of  their  line 
This*  is  accomplished   by  means  of  their 
numerous  light  ^roops,  vihich  were  at. first 
formed  after  the  example  of  the  irregular 
sharpshooters  of  America,  as  the  readiest 
mode  of  training  their  conscripts.     But  the 
genius   of  the  French  soldier  seems  par-^ 
ticularly  adapted  to  this  light  and  skirmish-, 
ing  species  of  warfare.    The  loose  order,. 
01'  rather  the  dispersion  of  these  tirailleurs, 
enables    a   number    comparatively    small, 
to  occupy  the  attention   land   harass  the 
movements  of  the  enemy's  extended  front,     » 
if  unprovided  with  similar  forces4    Thus 
these  numerous  irregulars  act  as  a  screen 
to   their   6wn    lines,    while   it   is    impos- 
sible for  those  who  are -assailed  by  them 
to  discern  whether  Ihey  are  supported  by 
battalions,  or  in  what  *  order  the  French 
general  is  arraying  hi&  forces  in  the  rear 
4x 


of  this  ftWftrm  of  hornets.  Thus  they  re- 
mala  in  complete  ienorance  of  the  French 
dtspositioDi  and  dare  ntA  of  coarse  attempt 
to  change  thetr  own  ;  and  while  the  wings 
waste  their  force,  nay,  sometimes  suataiu 
iieavy  loss  in  en€6ttnterin|  this  harassing, 
and,  as  it  were^  unsubstantial  enemy,  their 
centre  has  to  sustain  the  full  weight  of 
the  French  line,  concentrated  as  it  has 
been  described.  This  mode  of  warfare 
was  pe<ioliariy  severe  on  the  Austriaos ; 
for  it  happened  by  some  unfortunate  far 
talit^,  that  in  her  passion  for  the  Prussian 
discipline,  that  power  judged  it  fit  to  con- 
vert the  greater  part  of  her  croatft,  the 
finest  light  troops  m  the  world,  into  heavy 
battalions,  and  thua  diminished  their 
strength  of  this  particular  description  of 
force  at  the  moment  when  the  fate  of  battle 
was  about  to  depend  upon  it.  The  ex« 
cellence  of  those  light  corps  which  Austria 
retained,  could  not  supply  their  great  in- 
feriority of  numbers;  and  the  French  ac- 
quired a  superiority  which  enabled  them, 
'  without  the  least  risc^ue  of  being  out* 
^flanktd^  to  contract  their  own  line  within 
the  extent  necessary j  for  employing  the 
so  often-mentioned  principle  of  reserves. 
The  French  had  been  almost  uniformly 
victorious,  and  how  avails  it  to  what  their 
victories  can  be  ascribed  ?  The  answer 
is  two-fold.  To  the  system  of  reserves, 
and  the  number  of  his  armies.  Such  an 
investigation  as  I  have  attempted,  leads  us 
to  due  appreciation  of  the  talents  of  Buo* 
naparte,  instead  of  biiiid  terror,  blinder 
admiration,  or  unjust  censure. 

I  grant  him, 
■     'Strong,  and  skilful  to  his  strength. 
Fierce  to  his  skill,  and  to  his  fiterceness^ 
valiant.     *  ' 

But  it  will  remam  to  be  inquired  whether 
his  genius  is  of  such  a  Iranscendent  and 
overpowering  nature  as  a  distant  con* 
templation  of  his  exploits  might  induce 
us  to  believe.*  His  plan,  of  which  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  develope  the 
principle,  is  indeed  well  fitted  to  ensure 
the  most  numerous  of  two  encountering 
armies  the  full  superiority  of  its  numbers; 


but  there  is  no  brilliant  genius  requisite 
to  its  formatipn.  It  is  ik>t  an  invention 
like  Frederic's  discovery  of  a  new  prin* 
ciple  of  moving  an  extended  line*  The 
latter  is  like  the  discovery  of  .a  mechanicsd. 

Cwer,  and  roust,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
useful  while  armies  are  oppoaed  to 
each  olher.  The  system  of  Buonaparte 
is  only  a -peculiar  mode  of  employing  tbe 
same  power  previously  discovered,  which 
may  be  destroyed  by  any  counteracting 
system,  or  superseded  by  any  improvement 
of  the  application  of  the  prinoiple  on  which 
it   turns.    In  all  his  great  eugagesMnts, 

Sliat  of  Austerlits  perhaps  excepted,) 
uonaparte  aeems  never  even  to  have 
attempted  mancBiivrioff,  t)iat  [is,  he  never 
attempted  to  gain  for  his  army  a  poaition 
which  must  give  it  an  immediate  and  de« 
cided  advantage  oyer  the  enemy,  ^ow 
this  art  is  the  consummation  of  military 
ability,  as  being  that  by  which  military 
skill  applies  the  lack  both  of  strength  and 
of  numbers.  In  the  battles  ctf  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  other  distingniafaed  geaerals* 
we  are  led  to  i^^ugw  the  fortune  of  the  day 
from  the  dispositions  their  ahility  enabled 
them  to  make  relative  to  their  enemy ;  and 
in  the  progreaa  of  the  actioB  we  fpradnaUy 
qbserye  our  exfiectations  reaKxed.  Bot 
Buonaparte's  dispositions  never  authorise 
any  conclusion  as  to  his  final  snccess ; 
and  the  imperfection  of  his  positions,  as 
well  as  the  inferiority  of  his  troops,  is 
frequently  conspicnoua  by  the  defeat  of 
his  army  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  until  at  lei^^th  tbe  fortune  is  turned 
by  that  in  which  his  secret  seems  to  coo* 
sjst ;  the  appearance  of  a  numerous  reserve 
fresh  and  in  onder. 

It  floay  indeed  be  pleaded  too  justly, 
that  the  acknowledged  inperfecttons  in 
the  Russian  commissariat,  the  deficiencies 
of  the  staff,  and  above  all,  the  deplorable 
nqglect  of  their  government  to  supply  and 
reinforce  their  armies^  deprived  them  of 
the  fruits  of  victory ;  while  the  active 
enei^  of  Buonaparte  drained  hia  whole 
reqnisitious  of  every  soldier,  or  man  who 
could  be  made  soch,  to  resume  the  fieM 
with  a  force  superior  to  (hat  which  had 
foiled    and   defeated    him*      These  -<:on- 


siderations  however,  do  not  respect  the  pre- 
sent subject,  which  refers  merely  to  the 
field  of  battle,  on  which  tb^  RussiaDS  have 
neutralized  Bu«Raparte*6  favourite  ma- 
noeuvre. It  may  be  briefly  noticed  with 
respect  to  the  progress  of  future  events 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninstila,  less 
fortunate  in  the  field,  and  who  at  Tudela 
experienced  discomfiture  from  the  effects 
of  that  system  which  has  been  detailed) 
have  yet  shewn,  that  when  a  general  bat- 
tie  is  lost,  the  advantages  of  the  victory 
may  be  in  a  ;great  degree  intercepted. 
The  inveterate  and  desperate  kostility  of 
th'e  Spaniards  ^nd  Portuguese,  so  widely 
diffused  through  the  peasantry  of  the 
country,  utterly  destroy€d  the  boasted  sys- 
tem erf"  intercourse  and  coninnonication,  by 
which  the  march  of  one  French  column 
was  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  all 
who  were  acting  in  the  same  kingdom. 
Near  as  the  events  and  poaitienB  were,  it  ia 
almof^t  impoMiUe  that  Maasena  could  have 
knowti  the  Atlt  of  fiadajoa,  when  he 
broke  np-  from  Saiitarem,  or  that  Sonlt 
anticipated  the  retreat  of  Massena  when  he' 
hinroelf  fell  batk  into  S^in,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing into  Alemtejo  to  stake  a  divemon, 
aiid  aflbrded  Bvtppori  to  Ae^tifim  giU^s 


(the    spoiled    child  J   whom    fortune  was 
dropping    out    of    her     arms.  ^   But    the 

.  general  and   inveterate  enmity  of  the   pea* 
santry.eptirely    annihilated   all    the    fair 
system    of  .miity    and    constant    corres->- 
pondencc,   which  in  Germany  the  French 
-aniiiea  maintained  at  any  given  distance. 

'Couriers,  aids-de-camp,  orderly  men,  and 
disguised  spies,  were  alike  the  objects  of 
suspicion  to  the  Ordenanza^  who,  rather 
than  miss  securing  their  letters,  would 
steadily  rip  up  their  bowels, — a  8ad  inter- 
ruptioo  to  a  regular  and  friendly  correspoa- 
dei»c^,  4nd'  tjius  thesa  two  gTeat  gi^ierals 
seem  to  have  known  little  luore  of  each 
other's  motions^  than  if  they  had  been 
nejct-door  neighbours  in  London.  The 
set f-<le voting  patriotism  with  which  the^ 
Portuguese  destroye<l  every  part  of  their 
property,  which  could  afford  supply  or  as- 
Btatance  to  the  invading  army,  rendered  the 
genius  of  tlie  French  for  the  comoiissariat 
department  equally  unavailing,  and  evea 
les  grand  moyens  themselves  proved  fri}it- 
less  io  a  country  where  lord  Wellington 
declared  that  none;  even  of  the  lowest  de» 
aeription,  forgot  through  any  compuLsory 
intercourse  with  the.  French,  the  du^ 
which  they  owed  to  their  country.  ^' 
4x2 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 


NtifTixtin  qfthe  Campaign  in  Poland /iram  the  Aisumpiian  of  the  Commmid}jf 
Beningzen  to  the  Termmation  of  the  BaUle  qf  EyUm. 


WHEN  general  Beningzen  arrived 
en  the  borders  of  the  Vistdla  with 
his  corps,  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  fat 
Pultuftk,  and  sent  forward  into  the  environs 
of  Warsaw,  Sedmorasky's  division.  One 
part  remained  at  Prague,  the  rest  composed 
of  chasseurs,  a  regiment  of  hqzzars,  and 
some  squadrons  of  cossacks  and  cavalry, 
)>a$sed  the  Yistuls^  and  an  advanced-guard 
proceeded  to  the  river  Bsura,  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  on  the  the  26th  of 
October,  1806,  it  retired  after  some  in* 
considerable  affairs,  reached  the  Vistula, 
and  burnt  the  bridge  of  Warsaw. 

The  enemy  having  occupied  Warsaw, 
constructed  several  heavy  batteries,  which 
obliged  general  Sedmorasky  to  retire  behind 
the  Bug,  where  he  took  possession  at  Zsegz 
and  Dembe,  whilst  the  division  of  Galoun 
defended  the  tract  between  the  conAnence 
of  the  Narew  and  the  Bug,  and  the  Aus- 
trian frontier  near  the  village  of  Areickow. 
The  division  of  count  Ostreman  was  at 
Mako^w ;  that  of  Zacheu  between  Ostro- 
lenka  and  Pultuskl 

General  Beningzen  "proposed  to  remain 
on  the  defensive,  until  the  junction  of  gene- 
ral Buxhowden's  corps  with  his  own  was 
effected. 

'  The  enemy  having  passed  the  "Vistula 
ad:iraBced  to  the  Bug,  the  passage  of  which 
rivjer  was  long  disputed,  but  finklly  marshal 
Ney  threw  over  a  bridge  near  Nowidwoe, 
at  the  i::onflqence  of  the  Wkra,  the  Bug, 
and  the  Vistula,  but  the  first  detachments 
which  passed  were  cut  off  by  the  Russians, 


and  general  Beningzen^  finding  thfit  fbe 
corps  of  Buxhowden  was  delayed,  resolved^ 
witn  his  own  corps,  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Modlin. 

As  the  French  had  stropgly  fortified  aa 
h^eight  that -commanded  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wkra  near  Pomechowe,  and  as  a  ooioiBa« 
from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  could  not  ar- 
rive at  the  appointed  time,  this  plan  was 
abandoned,  Bud  the  position  of'Nowemiasto, 
Sochoczyn,  and  Czarnowo,  was  occapied 
for  the  defence  of  the  Wkra,  In  the  memn 
time  marshal  Soult  passed  the  Viatala  at 
Wysogrod,  marshal  Augereaa  with  his 
corps  between  Zakroczn  and  Utrata,  a  little 
below  the  emboucfhure  of  the  Bug  into  the 
Vistula,  and  the  corps  of  marshals  Ney, 
Bessieres,  and  Lasnes  passed  the  Vistula  at 
Tliorn. 

General  Lesloeg  having  been  ordered  te 
retire  by'  general  Beningzen,  obeyed  alter 
several  remonstrances,  when  marshal  Ney 
marched  against  the  corps  of  Lesloeg,  and 
Lasnes  and  Augereau  upon.Plonsk..  The 
former  joined  Davoust  and  Modiin;  the 
latter  appeared  before  Nowemiasto  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Wkra. 

General  Beningzen  finding. that  he  could 
not'  resume  the  offensive  with  bis  single 
corps,  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  Pultusk, 
where  tliere  was  a  reserve  of  the  army,  his 
heavy  artillery,  and  favorable  groand,  to 
which  the  enemy  could  only  advance^  from 
the  state  of  the  roads,  with  light  guns.  The 
arrival  6f  general  Kaminskoy  occasioned 
the  dereliction  of  this  project,  as*  the  general 


'imagined  that  he  eould  force  the  enemy 
behind  the  Wkra,  and  made  his  dispositions 
accordingly;  bqt  Buonaparte  having  ar- 
rnred  on  the'Wkra  on  the  23rd,  did  not 
^re  htm  time  to  execute  his  movement,  for 
be  ordered  bis  army  to  attack  the  Russians, 
on  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  24th,  at 
the  three'  points  of  Czarnowo,  Sochoczyn, 
and  Nowemiasto. 

For  fourteen' heura  count  Ostreman,  with 
a  part  of  his  division,  resisted  the  corps  of 
Davoust,  Lasnes,  and  the  guards,  but  at 
length  they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Wkra, 
vrhen  the  count  retired  upon  Nasielsk, 
iwrithont  atiy  serious  loss,  and  afterwards  to 
Strzegooin,  where  the  division  of  21achen, 
fiarclay  deToIloy.aod  Sedmorasky  having 
united,  the  whole  marched  to  Pultusk. 
I>ariog  this  time  prince  Gallitzin,  with 
several  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
bad  marched  to  the  succor  of  the  post  at 
Nowemiasto,  but  did  not  advance  farther 
than  Lopaczin,  on  the  river  Sonna,  when 
be  was  attacked  by  marshal  Augereau's 
corps  and  a  considerable  number  of  cavalry 
ii¥hich  had  passed  the  river  Wkra«at  Kur- 
soinb,  not  far  from  Nowemiasto,  and  by 
-whom  he' was  compelled  to  retire  on  the 
road  of  Pultusk,  but  on  which  he  fell  iq 
with  a  part  of  Zachen's  division  which  was 
on  march  to  rejoin  its  corps.  Obliged  to 
halt  at  Golmyn,  the  prince  was  there  at- 
tacked by  the  corps  of  Augereau,  and  the 
cavalry  under  Mursvt,  upon  the  same  day 
on  which  the  cpmbat  of  Pultusk  took  place. 

The  troops  which  had  assembled  at 
Straegooin,  (composing  60  battalions  and 
£5  squadrons  without  including  the  cos- 
aacks,)  arrived  iii  the  environs  of  Pultusk 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  December,  and 
took  up  a  position  with  the  left  appuied  on 
the  town,  and  the  right  thrown  forward 
into  a  wood,  commencing  in  front  of  the 
right  between  200  and  300  paces,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  front  of  the  whole  line^ 
but  towards  the  centre,  retiring  about  2000 
paces.  The  right  was  the  strongest  part  of 
the  position, — there  general  Barclay  de 
Tollov  commanded,-f-^the  centre  was  under 
the  orders  of  general  Zachen— -the  left  was 
commanded  by  count  Ostretnan-^tbe  re- 
•orve  by  general    Sedmorasky.    General 


Bagavont  with  two  regiments  of' the  lints 
and  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  composing 
part  of  the  advanced-guard,  was  postied 
400  paces  in  front  of  count  Ostreman,  and 
near  some  houses  on  an  elevation  which 
formed  part  of  the  site  of  the  town ;  the 
cavalry  was  placed  between  1500  and  2000 
paces  in  front  of  the  line ;  and  in  their  front 
some  corps  of  chasseurs  were  pushed  by  * 
general  Barclay  into  the  forest.^ 

The  position  between  Pultusk  and  the 
wood,  was  apparently  one  large  pl.ain^  but 
wa^  intersected  in  front  with  small  defiles. 
Behind,  the  plain  extended  deep,  but 
towards  the  right  was  divided  by  the  river 
Narew,  and  on  the  left  by  the  forest  in  part 
occupied  by  general  Barclay, 

In  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  corps  of 
Davoust  approached  and  made  a  recon- 
noisance.  On  the  26th,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  th^  enemy  consisting  of  the 
corps  of  Davoust  and  Lasnes,  with  the 
French  guards,  commenced  the  action  by  a 
cannonade  from  the  centre  neither  brisk  nor 
well  maintained,  as  he  had  not  been  enabled, 
to  advance  his  cannon. 

Towards  mid-day,  however^  the  attack 
was  more  vigorous  on  the  left  of  the  posi* 
tion,  and  the  Russian  fire  of  musketry 
was  considerable.  The  Russian  cavalry 
also  had  several  opportunities  to  charge; ' 
which  they  did  with  complete  suc(5ess« 
The  enemy  making  no  impression  on  the 
left,  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts,  di« 
rected  some  attacks  against  the  center,  but 
there  also  being  foiled  he  concentrated  and 
threw  nearly  his  whole  force  upon  the  right, 
and,  by  an  overbearing  and  unexpected 
weight  of  fire,  obliged  the  Russians  to  retiie, 
(but  not  in  any  c^isorder,)  upon  their  suc- 
cessive reserves  and  artillery •  The  enemy 
elated  and  confident  from  this,  retrograde 
movement,  continued,  notwithstanding 
hieavy  loss,  to  advance  upon  the  J^ussian 
batteries  in  the  wood,  some  of  which  being 
gallantly  maintained  to  cover  the.  retreat, 
they  carried  by  assault. 

General  Beningzen  boweter,  having'  rvh^ 
solved  on  battle,  was  determined  to  sustain 
it,  to  oppose  force  to  force,  and  manoeuvre 
to  nmnoeuvre ;  be  therefore  directed  general 
Barclay  to  recede,  an4  throwing  back  tlu» 


right  of  his  line,  and  retiring  the  cavalry  from 
his  front,  opened  a  well-directed  fire  of  artille- 
ry from  120  pieces,  which  no  confounded  and 
destroyed  the  enemy,  that  they  almost  imme- 
diately gave  way ;  several  regiments  being 
sent  to  the  support  of  general  Barclay,  he 
vigorously  advanced,  and  the  original 
ground  was  altogether  recovered,  a  great 
niiinber  of  the  enemy  killed,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  night  alone  preserved  the  remainder, 
for  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  conster- 
nation,  augmented  by  the  attack  of  the  Rus- 
sians on  their  right. 

When  general  Kaminskoy  had  found  his 
position  behind  the  Wkra  forced  by  the 
enemy,  he  resolved  to  retire  the  Russian 
army  behind  the  N\eraen  river^  and  gave 
directions  accordingly  to  the  corps  of  Bux- 
howdea  and  Beningzen,  but  his  orders  were 
given  under  such  circumstances,  that  gene- 
ral Bening2en  considered  himself  a^  author- 
ized to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  therefore 
preferred  to  give  battle  at  Pultusk,  hoping 
thai  general  Buxhowden  or  general  d' Au- 
rep  would  support  him ;  by  some  unfor- 
tunate misapprehension  or  disagreement, 
probably X)riginating  in  the  want  of  acknow- 
led^d  superior'  direction  and  authority, 
neither  of  these  officers  had  advanced  to 
his  assistance,  he  therefore  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  retire  during,  the  night,  not- 
withstanding his  success,  as  Soult  was  on 
march  for  Ostrolenka,  and  as  he  feared  to 
be  surrounded  by  the^  whole  French  army, 
reuniting  to  revenge  its  partial  disgrace,  if 
be  remained  on  the  position  of  Pultusk; 
and  this  determination  \Vas  indeed  almost 
indispensable,  since  he  had  not  any  provi- 
sions in  his  camp  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  French  force  which  had  opposed 
Ifiim  was  so  severely  beaten,  that  their 
flight  continued  during  the  night,  and  they 
abandoned  many  guns,  Buonaparte's  equi- 
page, &o.  nor  could  the  cossacks,  who  pa- 
trolled two'  German  miles  in  front  of  Pul- 
tusk, on  the  27th^  find  even  a  rear-gnard  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  did  not  readvance 
until  the  second  day,  and  general  Corbineau 
did  not  enter  Ostrowiec  until  the  1st  of 
January,  1807.  The  loss  of  the  Russiaos 
was  less  than  500  men^  and  the  French  at 
tlie  most  moderate  CQU^putation  bad  8060 


killed  and  wounded,  aiiiong  whom  were 
several  generals  and  dislingtiished  o€Bcer«. 
Had  Buxhowden  or  d'Aurep  with  his  divi- 
sion but  co-operated,  the  actioaat  Pultaak 
might  have  decided  the  campaigt],  for  iiie 
entire  annihilation  of  the  enemy  would  have 
then  been  certain. 

But  the  result  of  this  afikir  nrade  «  very 
favorable  impression  for  the  character  of 

feneral  Beniugzen,  and  on  the  Russians, 
t  was  the  first  check  that  Buonaparte  had 
experienced  on  the  continent,  a  charm  was 
broken  and  (be  French  army  foresaw  that 
their  future  combats  would  be  no  longer 
chaces  of  pleasure.  The  Russian  generals 
resumed  confidence.  The  stain  of  Auatre- 
litz  was  effaced  from  their  escutcheons, 
and  the  soldiers  recognised  theonelves  as 
Hot  unworthy  of  the  companioDS  of  So- 
warrow.  It  was  Ui  vain  that  Budnaparte 
denied  the  victory.  It  was  ifi'vain  that  he 
boasted  the  trophy  of  some  cannoD  which 
the  Russians  had  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  the  roada,  on  their 
subsequent  march.  Jle  could  not  deceive 
the  army.  H6  was  not  mh)e  evea  to  re- 
sume his  interrupted  operations  so  as  to 
^pursue  the  offensive  until  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  'what  yet  rcmiained  of  Prussia ; 
and  thus  if  he  could  not  render  the  battle  - 
equivocal  in  history,  diminish  tlie  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  its  loss.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  announced  theeotire  de- 
struction of  the  Russian,  army,  and  his 
consequent  return  to  Warsaw  there  to  re- 
main till  he  chose  to  renew  the  campaign. 
His  march  had  been  arrested,  all  his  enter- 
prizes  discomfited,  and  be  bad  scarcely 
proclaimed  that  had  he  repelled  the  Ruasians 
eighty  leagues,  ^hen  the  same  Rossians 
reappeared  in  the  field  to  assure  him  with 
terrible  evidence  of  tlieir  existence. 

The  affair  of  6olmyn«  on  the  same  da  j^ 
contributed  to  animate  the  Russian  courage 
and  amour  propre.  Prino6  Gailitsin  with 
l5  battalions  and  2&  squadrons,  having 
found  himself  obliged  to  take  post  there^ 
whilst  count  PahUn,  with  the  regiment 
of  hnssats  of  Somskoy^  ^asd  general  Lap- 
tow,  with  a  regiment  of  ehasseons,  effected 
their  retreat  upon  Mm,  was  vigorously  at- 
tsecjced  b>  the  whaled  corfiis  of  A  ngerean 


And  tbe  ea^lrjr  under  the  orders  of  Mu- 
nt,  hut  tnaiintained  his  ground  ;  and,  to- 
wards, the  evening,  being  reinforced  by  the 
division  of  general  Ducturof,  and  a  part  of 
the  dif ision  of  general  Tiitchikow,  he 
advanced,  and  drove  back  from  every 
point  the  enemy  ;  nevertheless,  in  conse* 
quence  of  general  Kammskoy's  order  for 
a  retreat,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue 
of  the  combat  sustained  by  general  Bening* 
een,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  retire 
upon  Ostrolenka,  vrhicli  be  did  in  perfect 
order,  and  there  joined  the  corps  of  general 
Beningzen,  who,  on  the  27th,  had  marched 
to  Rpasan,  and  on  theSStb,  to  Ostrolenka. 
From  thence  be  retired  to  Novogorod^ 
'  with  the  united  divisions  of  general  Essen 
and  d'Aurep  ;  and  general  .Boxhowden, 
with  his  corps,  marched  to  Kolno.  The 
intention  was  to  repass  the  Narew,  but 
tiie  state  of  the  ice  preventing  the  con*- 
fitmction  of  a  bridge,  the  army  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  as  far  as  Tykoczn,  to  -  cross 
the  river.  The  enemy,  aware  of  general 
Kaminskoy^s  order  for  the  Russian  army 
to  retrograde,  and  unwilling,  after  the  battle 
of  Poilusk,  to  readvance  it  by  any  active 
lyperations,  made  their  disposition  of 
winter-aua^ters.  Marshal  Bernadotte  went 
to  Elbmg,  Ney  to  Giittstadt,  Augereau 
to  Thorn,  Davoust  to  Przasnic,  Lasnes  to 
Markow,  Soult  to  Pultusk,  and  Buonaparte 
with  his  guards  to  Warsaw.  General  dux- 
howden,  at  Tykoczyn,  was  removed  from 
the  army,  and  gtoeral  Beningzen  received 
the  supreme  command.  I>esiroi]«  to  profit 
of  his  success  at  Puhnsk,  and  the  con- ' 
fidence  there  a^uired  by  liis  troops,  he 
determined  to  continue  the  plan  proposed 
by  general  fiuxbowden,  who  had  promised 
the  fc^ing  of  l^mssia  to  save  Koningsberg, 
still  menaced  by  tbe  gradual  approach 
of  the  corps  of  marshals  Ney  and  Ber- 
nadotte. 

The  army,  70,000  strong,  with  500  can* 
non,  haying  passed  the  Narew,  marched 
to  the  Bobra  river,  and  crossed  at  Gonio- 
netzand  Innowa,  except  the  corps  of  gene- 
ral Sedmorasky,  12,000  strong,  which  re- 
mained at  Konionetz.  The  rout  of  march 
was  directed  upon  Bialla,  ivhere  the  head* 
quarters  were  ^tablisfaed  ^Hk  the  ISth  of 


January.  On  the  16th,  thej  were  trans- 
ferred to  Arys  ;  on  the  18th,  to  Rhein, 
where  the  divisions  of  generals  Ducturof 
and  Tuchikof,  which  had  been  detached, 
joined  general  BeningzenVanny ;  and  on 
the  19tb,  the-  advanced*guard  fell  upon 
several  of  the  detachments  of  the  enemy  in 
their  cantonments.  From  Rhein  tlie  troops 
marched  to  Heilige  Linde,  ai^d  then  to 
BischoflTstein. 

The  general  being  informed  that  marshal 
Bemadotte  was  retiring  with  precipitatioa 
from  Elbing,  resolved  to  pursue  him,  and 
on  the  24th  marched  to  Arensdprf,  and  on 
the  25th  to  Liebstadt ;  but  on  the  same 
day,  the  advanced*guard  under  general 
Markof,  comm^ced  an  attack  on  tbe 
village  of  Mohrungeu,  in  which,  to  the  great 
regret  'of  the  army,  general  d'Aurep  was 
unfortunately  killed.  During  the  action^ 
prince  Dolgurowckey  entered  the  town 
by  the  rear,  surprised  the  enemy's  guard/!, 
and  look  the  whole  baggage  of  marshal 
Bernadotte,  while  the  marshal  himself  with 
difficulty  escaped. 

The  grand  army  advanced  on  the  26th, 
to  Mohrungeo,  which  it  reached  the  next 
.day,  from  whence  he  removed,  after  many 
skirmishes,  to  Yankowo^  and  subsequently 
retreated  upon  Wolsdorf.  ^  He  was  sup- 
ported in  his  retrograde  movements  ky 
prince  Bagration,  Barclay  de  Tolloy,  and 
Bagavont.  Buonaparte  conducted  the 
pursuit  in  person,  with  the  advanced-guard 
of  his  army, '  which^  from  the  woody  and 
intersected  nature  of  the  country,  sustained 
considerable  loss.  The  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  much  embarrassed  by  tbe  pe- 
culiar temper  of  ^  the  subordinate  officers 
and  of  the  troops,  who  were  equally  un- 
willing and  nnaccttstomed  to  retrace  ttieir 
steps  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and 
the  severe  and  inclement  nigbt*niarchesy 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  combined 
with  the  scarcity  of  food,  would  have  beea 
sufficient  to  conquer  the  discipline  of  bettor 
regulated  troops.  The  soldiers  were,cdm* 
polled,  as  the  only  relief  from  fitmine,  to 
fiirowl  and  dig  for  the  buried  food*  of  the 
peasantry ;  they  had  no  other  bed  than  tl^ 
nnow,  BO  shelter  but  theiieavena^no  cover- 
ing but  their  rags. 


After  moving  in  the  dire^ctioti  of  Lands- 
berg,  Beningzen  was  attacked  in  that  place 
by  the  corps  of  marshal  Soult  and  Au- 
gereau,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the 
loss  of  SOOO  men,  among  whom  princ^ 
Gallitzin  was  mortally  wounded,  to  the 
vicioity  of  Eyiau. 

By  twelve  o'clock  on  the  7th,  the  army 
had  gained  its  position  in  rear  of  Preuss 
Eylau,  but  a  division  was  left  in  the  town 
to  support  the  advanced*guard,  and  to 
maintain  the  town  after  the  advanced- 
guard  had  retired  into  line  as  was  pro- 
posed. 

Two  miles  in  front  of  Preuss  EyIau  the 
enemy  pressed  prince  Bagration,  when 
the  regiment  of  Petersburgh  dragoons, 
emulous  to  retrieve  the  misfortune  of  the 
previous  day,  charged  a  column  of  the 
enemy,  cut  to  pieces  the  two  battalions 
composing  it,  and  captured  two  eagles. 
At  the  sam^  trme  the  Russian  iufantry 
charged  two  other  columns  advancing  to 
atorm  the  height,  and  put  to  death  so  con- 
siderable a  nunyber,  that  an  elevation  which 
the  fngitives  bad  attempted  to  gain,  was 
for  three,  weeks  afterwards  actually  cased 
with  their  dead.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
then  attempted  to  turn  the  right  wing; 
but  four  Russian  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  as  manv  of  cavalry,  sustained  and  re- 
pelled these  effbrts  With  sanguinary  exe- 
cution en  the  assailants.  This  severe  check 
daunted  the  enemy  so,  that  the  rear-guard 
retired,  without  further  molestation,  into 
Preuss  EyIau  ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  passed 
through,  than  the  division  which  was  sta- 
tioned to  defend  the  town,  by  a  mistake 
of'  the  et-dier,  commenced  its  march  also 
«pon  the  position,  the  centre  of  which  was 
not  more  ti)an  300  yards  from  the  interior 
houses^ 

The  general  instantly  ordered  other 
troops  to  replace  them  ;  but  the  vigilant 
and  active  enemy  had  already  taken  pos- 
session. They  were,  however,  dislodged 
by  a  vigorous  attack  ;  but  Buonaparte 
threw  in  another  division,  and,  as  an  en- 
couragement, promised  the  sacking  of  the 
town,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  made  a 
movement  with  his  left  to  lodge  some  in- 
fantry in  a  village  and  an  avenue  of  trees, 


froxii  which  be  coold  incommode  the  Roa- 
sian  right,  and  open  a  communication  with 
marshal  Ney,  then  momentarily  expected 
by  the  rout  of  Schloditten. 

As  the  heavy  artillery  had  arrived  the 
same  afternoon  by  that  village,  general 
Beningzen  was  willing  to  abandon  the  con* 
test  for  the  town,  and  had  directed  a  di« 
vision  which  was  advancing  to  support  the 
Russians  again  retiring  from  the  suburbs, 
to  fall  back  ;  but  the  ardor  was  so  vehe- 
ment, that  the  columns  continued  to  move 
on  with  drums  beating,  and  when  they 
entered  the  streets,  charged  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet,  and  killed  many  ^  of  them 
in  the  attack^  and  afterwards  in  the  houses, 
^here  they  were  committing  the  most  in- 
furiated excesses  under  the  authority  of 
Buonaparte's  orders. 

Aa  the  hillocks,  however,  on.  the  French 
side  were  closed  up  to  the  houses,  the 
enemy  still  hung  under  their  cover,  aad 
fired  into  the  streets.  General  Barclay  de 
Toiloy,  who  commanded  in  the  town,  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  by  one  of 
their  random  shots,  after  it  was  dark,  a 
circumstance  which  deprived  the  army 
of  the  services  of  a  most  valuable  oflicer  at 
an  important  crisis. 

When  general  Beningzen  had  taken  up 
his  position  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  be 
had  chosen  for  the  alignement  of  his  army, 
an  open  space  of  uneven  ground,  of  about 
two  miles  from  right  to  left,  and  a  mile  deep. 
This  ground  was  bounded  by  fir  woods, 
except  in  rear  of  his  right,  and  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  left,  where  the  open  country 
extended,.  The  town  of  Preuss  Eylau, 
which  had  no  species  of  work  for  its  pro- 
tection, |ay  in  a  hollow  about  300  yards 
in  front  of*  the  right  of  the  Russian  centre, 
which  rose  above  it  so  as  to  overtop  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  ;  in  front  of  the  Russian 
left  was  the  village  of  Serpallen.  On  this 
ground  general  Beningzen  had  formed  his 
army,  nearly  60,000  strong,  which  had 
concentrated,  with  the  exception  of  Les- 
loeg's  corps,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  not- 
withstanding the  effoi'ts  of  the  Frenx:h 
marjshalsand  Buonaparte's  bulletins. 

Four  divisions  of  infantry  in  small 
eoltimns,   and    one  division  in   a    single 


co1nm.n,  forraeil  the  first  and  second  lines, 
and  two  divisions  the  reserve. 

The  cavalry  protected  both  flanks,  and 
vas  partially  distributed  in  the  second 
alignetnent 

The  rear-guard  had  orders  to  act  accord- 
ing to  circumstances;  and,  having  suffered 
so  heavily,  it  was  proposed  finally  to  relieve 
it,  and  draw  it  into  the  position,  for  which 
purpose  the  division  had  originally  been 
sent  into  the  town  ofPreuss  Eyiau  to  cover 
its  retreat. 

The  enemy,  on  their  arrival  in  front  of 
,Preus$  £yIao,  had  taken  up  a  position 
nearly  parallel,  but  on  ground  that  com- 
pletely commanded  the  Russian  position, 
so  A  to  expose  the  minutest  object  to  their 
fire,  whilst  the  intervals  between  the  de* 
vations  afforded  shelter  to  their  troops, 
and  a  concealment  of  their  movement  and 
force.  There  Buonaparte  posted  the  corps 
of  Soult  on  the  right,  Augereau  on  the  left, 
and  the  guai^ds  and  the  eavalry  under  M u« 
rat,  while  Davoust  manoeuvred  on  his  right 
to  turn  the  Russian  left;  and  Ney,  on  his 
arrival,  was  to  form  on  Augereau's  left : 
the  total  force,  exclusive  of  Bernadotte's, 
certainly  could  not  be  less  than  90,0tX)men. 

The  unoccupied  space  between  the 
armies  was  open  and  flat,  intersected  by 
lakes,  passable  on  the  frozen  surface  in 
every  direction. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  firing  being  di- 
miniHhed,  and  almost  confined  to  the 
sentries,  general  Beningzen  withdrew  to 
a  house  situated  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  rear  of  his  position,  where  he 
had  directed  the  general  officers  to  assem* 
ble  for  their  orders ;  but  he  had  not  ar- 
rived half  an  hour  when  the  wounded 
general  Barclay  de  Tolloy  was  brought 
in,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  an 
officer  arrived  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  Russian  division  stationed  in  the  town 
of  Preuss  EyIau,  had  also  withdrawn 
when  their  commander  had  been  removed ; 
and  that  the  enemy,  having  possession  of 
the  town,  had  thrown  out  their  sentries 
within  half  musket-shot  of  the  Russian 
batteries.  The  general  immediately  di* 
rected  that  division,  reinforced  by  one 
regiment,  to  take  post  between  the  town  and 
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his  position^  to  cover  his  alignement  from 
surprise  or  insult ;  and,  apprehending  thai 
an  attempt  might  be  made  at  day-break  to 
pierce  his  centre  from  Preuss  £yiau,  di« 
rected,  in  a  very  perspicuous  order,  two 
divisions  to  be  formed  in  columns  of  re* 
serve  behind  his  centre,  and  a  third  behind 
his  left  wing,  and  a  brigade  from  the  right 
to  fill  up  the  interval  which  was  occasioned 
in  th^  line  by  withdrawing  one  of  the  di- 
visions for  a  division  of  reserve.  <  The 
Prussians,  momentarily  expected,  were 
directed  to  occupy  the  ground  on  the  right, 
which  the  Russians  by  this  movement 
weakened.  But,  notwithstanding  the  active 
superintendance  of  the  general  himself,  this 
change  could  not  be  completed,  on  account 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  before  day* 
break,  and  after  that  the  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry  had  commenced  from  the  Rnsm 
sian  batteries,  and  the  French  and  Russian 
tirailleurs  in  front  of  Preuss  £ylau,and  large 
vacancies  continued  in  the  alignement,  evea 
until  an  hour  after  the  close  of  day. 

Perhaps  no  night  was  ever  more  awful, 
no  occasion  ever  excited  a  higher  interests 
The  approximation— -the  contact  of  the 
adverse  armies— the  importance  of  their 
character  and  objects — the  fortunes  that 
awaited  their  achievements-^the ,  events 
that  depended  on  them — the  presence  of 
150,000  men,  undaunted  at  the  aspect  of 
battle's  terrific  preparations,  bu^  impatient 
for  mutual  slaughter — the  wiutry  wildness 
of  the  scene,  faintly  cheered  by  the  partial 
fires,  on  whose  blaze  the  darkness  of  the 
storm  rested,  and  whose  flames,  chilled  by 
impenetrable  icy  beds,  but  exposed  to  view 
the  shivering  groups  extended  around—* 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  sufferance — com- 
miseration of  their  helpless  distress — admi* 
ration  of  their  heroism — anxiety  for  their 
fate,  kept  unclosed  the  wearied  eye,  and 
oppressed  the  mind  with  variety  and  weight 
of  thought :  but  at  early  dawn,  when  the 
firing  of  small  anns  commenced,  universal 
confidence  dispelled  all  other  cares  but  that 
of  rendering  the  contest  destructive  to  the 
enemy. 

Soon  after  day-brea^,  the  'Russian  can* 
non  opened,  and  played  very  heavily,  but 
rather  at  hazard, -as  the  Preach  columus 
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were  prinoipalljr  concealed  by  the  fairorinf 
fewella  of  their  ground  and  the  town  and 
8ub4irbs  of  Preuss  Eyiau.  The  French 
cannon  quickly  replied  with,  vigor  and  ef- 
fect, M  cfvery  man  of  the  Russian  army 
was  eifcposed  fronl  head  to  foot. 

'About  half  an  hour  after  the  cannonade 
began,  the  French  made  an  advanced  moTe- 
tnent  with  their  left  in  column,  supported 
by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  to  turn  the 
Russian  right,  and  another  strong  column 
passed  out  of  the  town  of  Preuss  Eylau  by 
the  church,  with  the  intention  of  storming 
the  centre,  'whilst  150  pieces  of  cannon 
covered  their  approach,  and  40  pieces  of 
the  imperial  guard  played  upon  the  centre 
Ruteian  battery.  These  troops  had  not 
advanced  above  SOO  yards,  repelling  the 
Russian  tirailleurs,  when  the  Russian  can- 
non-shot, admirably  directed^  ploughed 
through  the  mass,  and  se  shattered  their 
order,  that,  after  a  minute's  pause,  they  in«- 
dined  for  shelter  behind  a  detached  house, 
but,  -being  still  exposed,  they  rushed  back 
in  the  wildest  disorder  to  the  town  ;  while 
the  other  columns  and  the  cavalry,  also 
oppressed  with  bullets  and  grape,  broke 
and  iled,  pursued 'by  the  Russian  cavalry 
and  light  infantry,  who  again  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  the  village  and  avenues  of 
trees  which  they  had  sought  to  occupy 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  French  repulsed  in  their  firstas^ults, 
maintained  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
from  their  heights  and  the  salient  points 
of  the  town,  and,  as  the  whole  Russian 
army  was  still  exposed  to  their  observation 
and  fire,  with  much  effect,  as  to  the  destruc* 
tion  of  men. 

Some  time  afterwards  several  French 
columns  attempted  to  carry  the  village  of 
Serpallen  in  front  of  the  Russian  left,  dnd 
in  advance  of  which  villajre  there  had  been, 
from  day  break  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry, 
but  gi:neral  Baggavont,  who  was  stationed 
there,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  attacked  the 
enemy  and  drove  them  with  great  loss  back  . 
upon  the  wood  which  bordered  the  right  of 
the  French  posiliou.  Animated  by  tins 
success,  they  took  several  eagle«,  so  that 
the  enemy  was  obliged  to  reassemble  his 


forces  towards  his  own.centre«  The  village 
of  Serpallen  however,  bad  been  set  in  flaioes 
during  the  contest 

Heavy  snow  storms  obscuring  the  atfflo«- 
phere,  and  driving  with  great,  violence  in 
the  fitces  of  the  Raasiaos,  had  hitherto 
favored  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  and 
a  very  heavy  storm  falling  about  mid-day, 
presented  an  occasion  which  the  enemy 
did  not  omit  to  use,  or  the  Russians  to 
prepare  against.  When  the  darkness  was 
clearings  six  columns  of  the  enemy,  inclnd- 
ing  the  French  guards,  and  supported  by 
the  cavalry  and  a  numerous  artillery,  were 
discovered  close  upon  the  first  line  of  the 
Russians.  At  that  instant  general  fieniog* 
Ken  gallopped  forward  with  his  staff,  de 
rected  the  reserves  to  advance,  and  marched 
down  to  meet  the  enemy,  whilst  his  exult- 
ing troops  shouted  acclaiming  peals  of' 
victory. 

The  brave  Russians  (it  is^  difficult  to  r^ 
frain  from  enthusiastic  expressions  of  praise 
when  their  conduct  at  this  awful  moment  is 
recollected)  inclining  inwards  eagerly  press- 
ed on,  indifferent  to  the  shower  of  balk  that 
plunged  through  their  ranks,  and  nnitin; 
with  the  first  line,  the  whole  charged  home 
upon  the  enemy,  who,  j>anic-struck  by  this 
unexpected  attack,  instantly  gave  way, 
abandoning  their  cannon  and  several  eagien, 
and  pursued^  when  the  army  ceased  to  ad* 
vance,  by  the  musketry-fire  of  one  of  the 
deploying  columns,  and  the  artillery  of  all 
the  batteries. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  cavalry  had 
been  equally  unsuccessful ;  the  Russian 
cavalry  overwhelmed  them,  pursoed  ibem 
to  the  French  batteries,  took  two  eagles 
and  twenty  caniion  from  the  fugitive  infantry 
rallying  upon  their  heights,  and  extended 
the  almost  unparalleled  carnage  to  their 
very  reserves. 

A  regiment  of  the  French  curaissier* 
had,  during  the  storm,  gained  an  interval 
in  the  Russian  line  betueen  their  cenlr6 
and  left  win;*,  bnt  the  cossacks  and  som« 
hussars  immediately  as  they  were  perceived 
bore  down  upon  them.  The  curaissiers 
apparently  like  men  stupified  by  the  mag 
nitude  of  their  own  enterprize,  aud  nnprc* 
pared  for  success,  rushed  with  a  consider- 


8tb1e  detour  through  the  rear  of  the  camp^ 
and  then  turned  towards  the  fight  of  the 
Russian  ri^ht  wing,  but  theh*  bodies  suc- 
cessively tracked  the  course,  and  only  18 
escaped  alive. 

.'The  Russian  army  whfch  had  now  ad- 
vanced several  hundred  paces^  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  than    ever  exposed,   but    the 
columns  remained  as  a  rampart  to  be  bat- 
tered down,  thus  proving  the  superiority  of 
their  active  and  passive  courage  over  an 
enemy  who  only  advanced  with  a  faultering 
step  to  be  destroyed,  or  retired  behind  the 
cover  that  his  position  offered  for  shelter. 
The  enemy's  attack   having   been   thus 
completely  baffled,  measures  were  taken  to 
secure  the  victory  on  general  Lestocy's  ar- 
rival,   who  was  momentarily  ex[)ected   to 
appear,  as  officers  had  come  from  him,  and 
orders  had  been  sent  for  him  to  expedite 
his  march,  when  a  French  corps  was  ob- 
served advancing  from  a  wood  to  turn  the 
Russian  left,   and  almost   immediately    a 
Very  severe  fire  was  directed  upon  the  Rus- 
siansj    who   endeavored   to   maintain  Ser- 
pallen,  but  notwithstauding  their  gallantry 
aad  perseverance,  were  obIige<l  to  abandon 
it.    Two  regiments  were  then  sent  to  extend 
the  Russian  left  to  Sausgarten,   but   the 
French  advanced   with   such   impetuosity 
that  they  rapidly  gained  ground  towards 
the   rear   of  the   Russian    army,   and    as 
another  body  of  the  enemy  i<ras  seen  ad- 
-vaiicing  upon  the  right  of  the  corps  which 
vi^as  hitherto  turning  their  position,  the  left 
wing  and  the  greater  part  of  the  centre  was 
thrown   back  almost  at  right  angles  with 
the  right  wing.     In  the  circumstances  under 
which  this   movement  was  executed,  dis* 
prder  could  scarcely  be  avoided,  and  the 
enemy  reached  the  farm-house  behind  the 
centre  of 'the  position,  i^hich  bad  been  gene- 
ral Beningzen  s  head-quarters  on  the  pre- 
yious  evening,  whilst  their  artillery  posted 
on  favorable  eminences,  played  with  great 
execution  throughout  the  field. 

Never  was  a  change  more  sudden.  The 
victors  were  yielding  the  field  to  the  van- 
quished, and  surprize  and  alarm  were 
rapidly  displacing  confidence  and  parali^« 
iu^exertioa. 

put   whilst    anxiety  was  at  its  height, 


and  a  supporting  movement  of  the  enemy 
irom  Preuss  Eyiau  was  apprehended,  as 
one*  division  alone  remained  in  the  Russian 
right  wing,  at  that  critical  moment  general 
Lestocy,  (whose  approach  had  l>een  se  long 
announced,  and  whose  arrival  had  been  so 
long  earnestly  expected,  but  who  had  to 
perforni  his  march  pressed  by  marshal 
Ney's  corps)  entered  the  field  by  the  village 
of  Althoff,  where  a  battalion  of  grenadiert 
and  some  cossacks  were  left  to  check  the 
progress  of  marshal  Ney,  proceeded  uniter- 
rupted  by  the  left  of  the  enemy's  army,  to 
which  his  right  flank  was  exposed,  passed 
the  Russian  right,  rapidly  moved  in  three 
columns  along  the  open  tract  in  its  rear; 
and  advaneed  upon  the  village  of  Kutschit^ 
ten,  already  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

After  an  able  disposition  for  the  attacft 
Of  the  village,  and  the  prevention  of  succor; 
the  two  columns  destined  for  the  assault; 
and  supported  by  a  battalion  6t  grenadiers, 
impetuously  rushed  forwards  arid  were  met 
by  the  enemy  at  the  extremity  of  tfie  village 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  French  wert 
instantaneously  put 'to  death  by  the  bayw 
Duet,  and  the  fugitives  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  rally  on  reserves  in  the  street— -every 
impediment  was  forced,  and,  as  a  last  re« 
source,  they  fired  the  village  for  the  piir« 
pose  of  sheltering  their  flight.  The  precaui> 
tions  of  general  Lestocy  had  however  en* 
vtroned  them  .with  destruction;  the  troops 
directed  to  intercept  their  retreat  on  Lain** 
p^sch,  or  the  wood  between  that  village 
and  Auklappen,  charged  as  they  sallied  out» 
and  not  one  man  of  the  whole  800  who 
had  originally  defended  Kutscbitleii  es- 
caped ;  one  eagle  was  taken,  and  the  three 
Russian  guns  abandoned  oti  the  retreat  of 
the  Russian  left  wing,  were  recovered  by  . 
the  Russian  regiment  of  Wybnrg.  Tbit 
service  being  achieved  general  Lestocy 
formed  bis  corps  in  two  lines,,  the  cavalry 
forming  the  second  line,  and  one  regiment 
extended  the  left  of  the  infantry,  to  keep  in 
check  the  enemy^s  right,  he  then  advanced 
in  direction  of  the  wood  between  Auklap- 
pen and  Lampasch,  with  his  rear  towards 
the  captured  village  of  Kutscbitten,  npoii 
ihe  enemy,  whose  advanced  line  had  been 
cannonaded  duringtheslormof KaUohitten*.  ' 
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and  driven  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest. 
The  corps  of  general  Lestocy  never  fired  a 
shot  until  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy, 
when  a  furious  action  with  artillery  and 
musketry  commenced.  The  Prussian  guns 
Slaving  an  advantageous  position,  over- 
whelmed the  fire  of  the  French  cannon,  and 
at  the  same  time  occasioned  their  troops 
an  unremitting  heavy  loss  ;  and  the  Prus- 
sian infantry,  being  at  length  less  exposed 
than  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  some 
broken  ground,  their  fire  occasioned  such 
a  carnage,  that,  notwithstanding  the  treble 
9uperiority,  at  lea^t,  of  the  French,  the 
enemy  were  compelled,  after  half  an  hour's 
combat,  to  yield  the  ground  and  abandon 
between  3000  and  4000  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Prussians,  who  had  till  that  moment 
Femained  in  the  most  regular  alignement, 
liow  advanced  forwards  to  close  upon  the 
enemy^  and  chased  them  through  the  forest 
towards  Sausgarten,  until  night  arrested 
their  victorious  career. 

The  Russian  left  had  also  rallied,  under 
protection  of  the  flying  artillery  judiciously 
posted  ;  and  the  columns  being  formed, 
readvanced,  drove  the  enemy  back  as  ra- 
pidly as  he  had  proceeded,  recovered  the 
farm-house^  expelled  him  from  the  wood, 
Itnd,  by  a  bold  attack  of  cavalry/  which 
destroyed  an  entire  column,  dispersed  them 
in  the  greatest  disorder. 

Night  had  now  closed  in  darkly,  and 
only  an  occasional  shot  or  shell  was  fired 
from  the  heights  above  Eylan  ;  but^  as 
marshal  Ney  had  driven  the  Prussian  bat- 
talion and  the  cossacksfrom  Althofi^,  (from 
whence  they  had  retired  with  the  most  gal- 
lant and  skilful  conduct,  so  as  to  unite  with 
the  Russian  right,)  and  had  occupied 
Schloditten,  which  post  menaced  the  com- 
munication with  Koningsberg,  general  Be- 
ningzen  ordered  a  division  under  general 
Raminskoy  tostorm  it,  which  order  was  exe- 
cuted about  ten  at  night,  with  irresistible 
ardor;  and  the  hussars  of  the  charging 
troops,  being  heard  at  Preuss  Eyiau,  the 
enemy  supposed  that  a  general  attack  would 
be.  renewed,  for  which  Buonaparte  found 
hi^  army  so  little  ptepared,  that  he  sent  off 
his  heavy  artillery,  baggage,  &c.  to  Lands- 
berg,  ordered  Davoust  to  joiu  bim,.  and 


withdrew  his  troops  back  upon  the  heights 
immediately  in  front  ofthe  woods,  wheie  he 
with  difficulty  reassembled  the  wreck  of 
his  shattered  and  dispirited  army,  and  await- 
ed information  of  the  Russian  movementi 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  Russian  gene- 
rals assembleil,  (still  on  horseback,)  wbea 
general  Beniugzen  informed  the  circle  that 
he  had  determined,  notwithstanding  bis 
success,  to  fall  back  upon  Koningsberg, 
for  he  had  no  bread  to  give  the  troops,  ai^ 
their  ammunition  wks  expended  ;  bat,  by 
a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sach 
a  city,  his  army  would  be  certain  of  every 
necessary  supply,  and  be  assured  of  the 
means  of  re-equipping  itself  so  as  to  appear 
again  in  the  field  before  the  enenij  coul(f 
repair  his  losses. 

Ail  the  Russian  generals  entreated  gene- 
ral Beningzen  to  keep  the  field,  and  not 
render  nugatory  a  victory  so  dearly  bought. 
They  assured  him  that  the  enemy  was  in 
retreat,  that  his  own  army  was  ready  to 
advance  at  the  moment,  and  general  Knoring 
and  general  Tolstoy,  (the  quarter-master^ 
general,  and  second  in  command,)  offered 
to  move  forwards  and  attack  whatever  troops 
Buonaparte  might  have  rallied,  and  tbos 
complete  the  victory  ;  and  at  all  events  they 
pledged  their  lives,  that,  if  he  but  remained 
on  his  ground,  the  enemy  would  retire 
altogether.  General  Lestocy  also  urged 
the  same  arguments ;  but  general  Beningzen 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  enabling 
the  enemy  to  cut  off  his  communications 
with  Koningsberg.  He  foimd  the  privations 
of  hia  aimy  now  pressing  heavy  on  their 

f physical  powers.  He  knew  that  bis  own 
OSS  was  not  less  than  20,000  men,  and  he 
was  not  then  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
enemy's  disorganization  and  loss,  which  was 
afterwards  proved  to  exceed  40,000  men, 
including  10,000.  who  had  quitted  their 
colours,  under  the  pretence  of  escorting  the 
wounded,  and  who  did  not  return  for  niany 
days :  he  therefore  persevered  in  his  original 
determination,  directed  the  order  of  the 
march,  and,  after  thirty^six  hours,  passed 
on  horseback,  without  any  food,  and  being 
almo$$t  exhausted,  placed  hlm8W;If  ina  house 
filled  with  several  hundreds  of  dead  and 


dying  to  obtain  an  hour'tt  repose,  amidst 
the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  wretched  suf- 
ferers. 

About  midnight,  the  -army  commenced 
its  movements.  The  division  of  count  Os- 
terman  continued  its  march  without  inters 
ruption,  and  the  Russian  head-quarters 
were  fixed  three  leagues  in  front  of  Konings- 
berg,  where  they  continued  until  the  third 
day,  when  general  Beningzen  ^transferred 
them  into  Ihe  city,  and  withdrew  his  army 
to  Mulhausen,.  while  general  Lestocy  re- 
ceived directions  to  cover  the  Pregel  and 
Alter  at  Friedland,  to  which  he  passed  by 
the  wood .  of  Domnau,  through  Lampash, 
without  any  interruption  from  the  enemy. 
SeveriBiI  skirmishes  ensued  ;  and  the  cos- 
sacks,  elated  with  their  successes,  allowed 
the  enemy  no  repose  by  night  or  day.  Fif- 
teen hundred  of  the  wounded  French  cavalry 
were  deposited  in  the  prisons  and  hospitals, 
and  the  slain  amounted  to  an  equal  num- 
ber :  the  Russians  seldom  granted  quarter, 
and  the  emperor  had  been  compelled  Co  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  bloodshed  hy  the  gift 
of  a  dacat  for  e?ery  captive* 


«  Buonaparte,  convinced  that  his  cavalry 
was  unable  to  cover  his  array,  apprehen- 
sive of  still  more  daring  opposition,  baffled 
in  his  avowed  expectation  that  Beningzen 
would  retire  behind  the  Pregel,  unable  to 
obtain  an  armistice,  and  repulsed  in  his 
offer  of  peace,  resolved  to  retire  upon  the 
Vistula*  On  the  19th,  Preuss  Eylau  was 
evacuated  by  his  troops,  but  the  houses  re- 
mained filled  Iwith  French  and  Russian 
wounded,  and  above  200  French  tumbrils 
tracked  the  enemy's  rout  to  Landsberg. 
In  the  latter  town  were  abandoned  760 
French  soldiers,  and  a  number  of  their 
officers,  and  above  20  pieces  of  cannop  were 
discovered  in  the  lakes  about  Eylau,  which 
the  enemy,  unable  to  remove  them,  had 
forced  through  the  ice  for  the  purpose  ot 
concealment.  The  soldiery  and  peasantry^ 
had,  since  the  battle,  been  continually  em-^ 
ployed  in  burying  the  dead  ;  the  ground 
was  stiH  covered  with  human  carcases,  and 
many  parts  of  the  road  to  Landsberg,  were 
literally  paved  with  frozen  and  encrusted 
bodies,  which  the  returning  cannon-wheels 
had  lacerated  and  deformed.. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 


Meeting  of  the  New  Parliament^^Repott  of  the  Cammisrionerf  ef  Military  enqteirjf  <m 
the  Delinquencies  of  General  Delancy  and  Alexander  Davison^^Trial,  ConricUamj 
and  Punishment  of  the  laiter-^Final  Aboliiian  of  the  Slave  Trade — Dismissal  of 
the  Coalilton  Ministry — A  Review  of  its  Character,  and  of  the  state  of  Parties — 
Dissatisfaction  of  the  People — A  Clamour  Prevails  that  "  the  Church  is  in 
'Danger^-^^Expedition  to  Cotistantinople — Its  disastrous  FaOure-^Arrival  of  an 
JRnfflish  Squadron  on  t/ie  Coast  of  Egypt — Advance  of  the  Army,  and  their  Ultimate 
Retreat  and  Ecaatation  of  the  Country — Important  Events  in  South  America — 
Services  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmut^ — Arrival  of  General  Whitelock-^  Disgraceful  and 
Disastrous  Attack  on  Buenos  Ayres'^Trial  of  the  General,  and  his  JMsmiisal  from 
the  Army. 


riTHE  new  parliameiit  assembled  ac* 
B  cording  to  appointment,  on  the  15th 
ofDecember,  1806,  and  a  speech  was  de- 
livered by  the  commissioners,  which 
descanted  on  the  rupture  of  the  late  ne- 
gotiation, lamented  the  ambition  and  hi- 
justice  of  the  enemy  which  had  kindled  a 
fresh  war  in  Europe,  and  congratulated 
the  nation,  that,  notwithstanding  the  late 
calamities,  the  good  faith  of  his  majesty's 
allies  had  remained  unshaken.  The  speech 
proceeded  to  declare  the  necessity  of  the 
public  burdens,  complimented  the  loyalty 
and  energy  of  the  people,  recommended 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  revenues,  and^  expressed 
the  firmest  confidence  in  the  discipline  of 
our  fleets  and  armies,  the  unimpaired  re- 
sources of  our  prosperity  and  strength,  and 
the  general  union  of  sentiment  and  action. 
It  concluded  by  an  assurance  that  with 
these  advantages,  and  an  humble  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  divine  Providence, 
his  majesty  was  prepared  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies  of  this  important  crisis,  confident 
of  receiving  the  surest  support  from  the 
wisdom  of  his  parliament,  and  from  the 


affection,  loyalty,  and  public  apmt  of  his 
people. 

The  address  was  carried  after  a  long 
debate,  in  which  lord  Castlereagh  defiended 
the  conduct  of  sir  Home  Popham,  accused 
the  ministry  of  neglecting  to  send  reinforce^ 
ments  to  Buenos  Ayres^  and  expatiated 
on  their  general  negligence  and  imbecilitr. 
Thanks  were  voted  l>y  acclamation  to  sir 
John  Stuart  and  the  victors  of  Maida ;  and, 
on  a  motion  of  lord  Howick,  another  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  his  majesty,  ex- 
pressive of  decided  coincidence  with  llie 
'  ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  late  ne 
gotiations,  and  the  political  arrangen)ents 
with  foreign  powers.  After  long  but  frrvo^ 
Ions  discussions,  the  resolutions  connected 
with  the  army  bill  of  Mr.  Windham  were 
agreed  to.  A  conversation  took  place 
on  the  motion  for  an  addition  of  £5000  to 
the  sum  of  £8000  already  granted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth  in- 
Ireland,  which  was  strenuously  oppov;'d 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  cramp  the  growth  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland;  -It. would  be  cruel, 
he  observed,  to  oppress  or  restrain,  the 


Catholic  religion,  but  its  members  could 
not  reasouably  expert  that  they  shoultl  be 
Avqred  to  the  injury  of  Uie  protestant  es^ 
tabfishment.  Notwithstanding  these  ob- 
jections,  the  motion  was  unanimously  passed 
with  the  warm  participation  of  every  friend 
of  toleration'  and  humanity. 

The  commission  ofmilitary  enquiry,  which 
had  been  appointed  in  the  latter  year  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  after  detecting 
the  minor  inadvertencies  of  lord  MelviUe,' 
discovered  abuses^ of  the  most  enorgaoua 
and  extensive  kind  in  the  barrack  depart- 
ment. It  appeared  that  general  Delancey, 
barrack-master-general  had  be^en  in  the 
habit  of  drawing,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Greenwood,  the  army  agent,  immense 
sums  of  the  public  money  long  before  ihey' 
were  wanted,  and  that  in  a  part  only  of  his 
accounts,  (as  the  commissioners  had  not 
yet  examined  the  whole,)  there  were  over- 
charges and  misstatements  to  the  amount  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  £90,000. 

The  third  report  of  the  commissioners, 
made  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  re- 
lated to  Mr.  Ajexander  Davison,  banker, 
and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers. 
This  man,  who  had  been  lately  tried  for 
bribery  at  elections,  and  imprisoned  for 
that  offence,  soon  after  his  liberation  fronr 
prison,  had  been  made  treasurer  of  the 
ordnance,  an  office  in  which  between 
3,000,000  and  4,000,000  passed  through 
his  hands  of  the  public  money.  It  appeared 
from  the  report,  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
bargain  with  general  Delancey,  Davison 
was  to  receive  a  coinroission  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  for  supplying  the  articles  of 
beds,  bedding,  sheets,  blankets,  towels, 
ironmongery,  candles,  beer,  and  forage; 
but  as  to  coals  he  was  to  supply  that  article 
as  a.  merchant. 

It  a()peared  also,  from  the  report  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  public  was  injured 
by  Davison,  was  two^fold.  First,  by  fol- 
lowinsr  ihe  example  of  Delancey  in  drawing 
inunen8e  sums  of  money  long  before  they 
were  expended  for  the  public  service,  so 
that  he  alwayH  retained  in  hand  1,000,000 
or  more  of  the  public  treasure  of  which 
he  embezzled  the  iuterest.  Secondly,  he 
hu posed  upoB  the  public  in  the  price  of 


the  articles  purchased.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  means  of  discovery 
respecting  the  articles  oii  commission,  but 
ample  means  of  detection  were  found  with 
respect  to  the  coals.  It  appeared  that 
Davison,  by  hts  contract  was  to  buy  the 
coais  on  his  ov^n  account,  and  to  sell  them 
to  the  barrack  office  at  the  wholesale  prices, 
and  deliver  them  at  the  several  places 
where  the  barracks  were  situated.  That 
these  prices  might  be  ascertained'  in  a 
regular  way,  Davison  was  to  produce  cer- 
tificates from  persons  of  perfect  respecta- 
bility, that  his  prices  were  fair.  But  it 
appeared  that  Delancey  never  made  any 
enquiry  into  the  character  or  responsibility 
of  the  persons  who  signed  Davison's  cer- 
tilicates,  and  among  them  was  one  individual 
named  Walker,  for  some  time  the  agent  of 
Davison,  who  was  found  guilty  of  perjury 
and  executed. 

In  the  investigation  of  these  delinquen- 
oies,  it  appeared  that  he  charged  in  point 
of  measure,  as  a  retailer,  not  making,  the 
allowance  expected  from  wholesale  dealers, 
of  one  chaldron  in  twenty,  so  that,  sup- 
posing his  prices  to  have  been  fair,  he  thus 
gained  one  twentieth  part  more  than  would 
have  been  demanded  by  a  fair  wholesale 
dealer.  The  average  price  charged  to  the 
public  was-  81  shillings  per  chaldron,  and 
the  average  price  paid  by  Davison  was 
61  shillings.  To  this  sMm  must  be  added, 
the  one  chaldron  in  twenty,  making  alto* 
gctheragain  of  £30  in  every  hundred.  He 
was  bound  to  make  the  deliveries  in  the  ~ 
most  favorable  season,  instead  of  whieh  be 
made  nearly  the  whole  of  them  >n  winter, 
when  coals  were  dearest,  though  he  had 
bought  them  at  the  cheapest  seasons.  The 
wealth  accumulated  by  this  person  from 
the  plunder  of  the.public,  must  have  been 
immense  ;  nor  was  he  at  any  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  guilt,  but  seemed  desirous  to  dis* 
play  it  by  the  utmost  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence. He  was  a  purchaserof  the  most 
valuable  pictures  and  estates,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  splendid  and  expeii-- 
sive  enlertainmentx  to  the  prince  of  Wai*'^, 
the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  nobility. 

The  couuhissioners  of  barrack  accounts 


communicated  to  the  Ibrds  of  the  treasury 
their  opinibn  that  Mr.  Davison  should  he 
required  to  produt^  bis  cash-account 
ivith  the  barrack-master-general.  Mr.  Da- 
vison, after  many  delays,  deckred  his 
readiness  to  give  such  information  respect* 
ing  his  cash-account,  as  he  could  give, 
but  stated,  at  t)ie  same  time,  that  his  cash- 
account  was  so  mixed  with  other  accounts^ 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  give  a  clear 
view  of  it ;  he  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
the  lords  of  the  treasury,  stating  that  he 
would  produce  in  his  own  defence,  an 
accoui\t  which  would  prove  satisfactory. 
The  commissioners,  however,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  treasury,  called  for  the 
cash-account,  and  directions  were  given 
for  the  recovery  of  t-ii^sums  due. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  second  read* 
iog  of   the  bill    for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  was  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  February, 
and  it  was  carried  by  I^X)  voices  against 
36,  a  glorious  and  decisive  victory  to  the 
persevering  and  indefatigable  advocates  of 
philanthropy.      But    the  triumph   of   ^lie 
friends  of  humanity  was  not  obtained  but 
after  a  severe  contention  with  the  sophis* 
tries  and  misrepi»esentations  of  the  enemies 
of  the   bill.      The  reasoning  of  the  anti- 
abolitionists,   on  the  ground  of  policy  or 
expediency,  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing dilemma.     Either  the  blUck  population 
of  the  colonies  could  support  itself,  or  it 
could  not.     If  it  could,  it  must  increase : 
for  population  is  never  ex£|ctly  stationary. 
The  proportion  of  whites  to  blacks  would 
be  more  and  more  diminished.    And  tl^e 
horrors    of  St«  Domingo  proclaimed   the 
fate  of  a  colony,  in  which  the  power  of  the 
Africans  predominated    over  that   of  the 
Europeans.     But  if  it  should  not  be  able 
to  support  itself,  hands  would  be  wanting 
more  and  more  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  the  value  of  edtiites,  and  the  com*« 
merce,   naval  power,   and  revenue  of  the 
empire,   be    more  and   more   diminished. 
With  regard  to  humanity,  it  ivas  alleged, 
that  if  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  were  not 
sold  as  slaves,  they  would   be  either  pi>t 
to  death  by  their  savage  conquerors,  or 
sacrificed  to  their  gods,  or  at  best  retained 
in  ft  state  of  the  most  rigorous  and  horrid 


slavery  in  their  own  country. — As  to  jus- 
tice, slavery  was  one  of  the  conditions  io 
which  a  very   great  portion   of  mankind 
had  existed  in  ali  ages,  and  in  Africa  par- 
ticularly.   There  are  gradations  of  rank^^ 
or  conditions  of  life,  and  that  of  the  slave^ 
though  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  was  oae 
of  them, — It  was  mentioned  without  either 
abhorrence  or  disapprobation  rn  the  sacred 
scripture. — but  if  slavery    was    allowed 
both  by  the  order  observed  in  the  course  of 
Providence,    and    by    revelation,    it   was 
reasonable  to  mfer,  that  a  trade  in  slaves 
was  allowed  also.     Was  no  advantage  to 
betakeh  of  any  benefit  that  might  be  traced 
to  the  follies  and  vices  of  men  ?    This  doc- 
trine,  carried   into   all   its   consequences, 
would  throw  society  back  into  a  state  of 
wild,   ferocious!,  and   uncomfortable    bar* 
barism.     The  British  legislature,  in  taking 
measures   for   the    civilization    of  Africa^ 
went  entirely  beyond   the   limits  of  their 
province.     The  general  government  of  the 
world  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
Ruler,  who  had  permitted  evil,  both   phy* 
sical  and  moral,  Io  be  blended  with  good, 
but  who,  by  the  operation  of  general  laws, 
educed  good  out  of  evil,  in  his  own  time 
and  way.     The  British  government  would 
find  sufficient  exercise  for  all  their  philan- 
thropy and    legislative  wisdom   at  home. 
The  Seallaffs  in  the   Hebrides,  the  fisher- 
men in  the  isles  of  the  Shetlands,  and  the 
Orkneys  were  as  much   slaves  as  the  ne- 
groes in   our  West  ludia  islands,  and  ia 
circumstances  far  less  comfortable. — The 
laboring  poor,  and  other  classes  in  England, 
Scotland,  and   Ireland,   were  also  objects 
of  great  commiseration.     The  first  atten- 
tions of  the  British  legislature  were  due  to 
these  sufferers. — Their  sufferings  it  might 
alleviate.     But  it  was  wholly  beyond  their 
power  to  prevent  those  evils  which  arise 
out  of  the  ambition,  the  jealousy,  the  ani 
Ihosity,  the  rage  and  revenge  which  pro- 
duce incessant  war,  and   slavery    among 
that  multitude  of  chiefs  and  princes  under 
whose    dominion   the    vast    peninsula  of 
Afric|i  is  divided.    The  greatest  good  that 
Britain  could  do  to  Africa,, would  be  to 
continue  a  trade,  by  which  the  cond'itioa 
of  the  captives  taken  in  war  is  rendered 
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80  niuch  better  than  What  it  vbuld'be  if  they 
remained  inr  the  hands  of  their  most  bar- 
barons  captors.  It  was  clearly  the  interest 
of  the  masters  to  treat  the  slaved  well. 
And  measures  had  been  recommended  to 
the  colonial  assemblies,  which  if  adopted, 
as  they  no.  ^oubt  would  be,  would  certainly 
effect,  thoQj^h  gradually  and  progressively, 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

It  was  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
population  of  the  negroes  on  onr  islands 
was  capable  of  supporting  itself,  if  they 
were  treated  with  common  humanity. 
Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  an  uni- 
versal law  of  nMare  should  be  resisted, 
opposed;  and  overpowered,  only  in^  the 
West  Indies  ?  and  that  there  alone  ^tiie 
human  species  should  not  continne,  ^in 
obeying  the  call  of  nature,  to  increase^ and 
mnUiply  ?  In  ikct,  the  population  of  our 
great  settlemeot  Japiaica  had  beeif  found 
competent  to.  support  itself^  notwithstand- 
ing many  adver$e  circumstances,  wbicH, 
it  might  be  expected,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  would  i^emove.  It  had  been 
ascertained  b^  the  most  accurate  calcula- 
tions respecting  the  negro  population  of 
Jamaica,  that  frond  the  year  1698  to  1730^ 
the  excess  of  deaths  above  the  births 
amountf^d  ^to  Sf  per  cent. ;  from  1730  to 
1755,  to  2^  per  cent. ;  from  1765  lo  1769, 
H^per  cent ;  from  176i»  to  ITSQ,  to  ^5ths 
per  cent.  And  the  average  of  tbnee  years 
ending  in  1800,  gave  an  excess  of  deaths 
of  only  l-24th  per  cent. — It  was  remark* 
able  also,  that  in  Dominica,  although  a 
newer  settlement,  and  although  new  lands 
were  knoxyn  to  t>e  inimical  to  population, 
there  was  an  excess  of  population  above 
the  deaths,  and  so  tliere  was  also  in  the 
Bermudas  and  Bahamas.  Fresh  importa- 
tions of  labourers,  therefore^  were  not 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  islands, 
or  those  parts  of  the  islands  that  wei*e 
already  under  cultivation.  And,  with 
respect  to  the  cultivation  of  new  lands,  the 
coatiuu^nce  of  the  slave  trade  for  that  pur- 
puose,  would  be  to^  ruin  the  planters,  who 
were  n^w  distressed  by  the  accumulation 
of  produce  on.  their  hands  for  which  they 
could  not  find^  a  market. — ^\Vith  respect  to 
the  general  security    o£  the  islamfo,  the 
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danger  did  not  arise  from  those  negroes 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  them,  and 
used  to  their  masters,  but  from  those  who 
had  been  freshly  imported  and  were  smart- 
ing under  recent  wron|;B.  The  case  of 
St.  Domingo  had  been  cited  as  an  example' 
of  caution  against  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  that  might  tend  to  stir  up,  and 
agitata  the  passions  of  our  negroes,  or  -tQ' 
unite  them,  hy  an  esprit  4e  corps,  in  a  de^ 
aigu  to  assert  their  liberty.  But  the  ^vea\» 
which  had  taikeu  place  in  that  island,  ought 
to  serve  as  a  warning  against  succ(?ssivr 
importations  :  fo?  it  was  well  known  that, 
just  before  the  insurrections  and^commc^ 
tions  which  prevailed  in  that  ill-fated  island, 
there  bad  been  uausu^y  large  import^-^ 
ttons  from  Africa,  The  passions  of  mw^ 
had  been  let  lopsp  and  inflan^ed  ^t  thif 
eommenewi^nt  of  the  French  revolutioa, 
throughout  ev^ry  |^rt  of  t|ie  French  empire, 
Hence  St.  Bomi^s^  b(ep9me  si  prey  to  ii^ 
testiue  oommetioua^  and  was  divided  intif 
di&reaf  polititral  parties;  ^ach  of  which  in 
their  turii  endeavored  to  fivail  theipselves 
of  the  assistance  of  the  blocks.  And  the 
fresh  and  lai^e  importations  from  Africa 
during  tha<  {period,  served  as  fuel  to  th^ 
flanes  of  discord,  insurrection,  and  all  the: 
fury  of  war ;  whereas  ^mopg  the  old  slavea^. 
and  such  particularly  aji  wene  natives  of 
theislaud,tbere  were  a  great  ipstny  instances 
of  faithful  and  attached  slaves  saving  a|) 
the  expense  of  tb^r  own,  the  lives  of  their 
mistresaea  and  westers.  The  newly  im* 
ported  African  was  much  uiate  dangerous* 
than  the  man  bora  in  the  island.  )t  de*^ 
served  to  he  reoiembered,  that  Dessalines 
himself  was  an  imported  African.  It  ^as 
admitted  that  St.  Domingo  in  its  present 
Btate*was  not  a  good  neighbour,  and  that 
emissaries  had  been  sent  from  thence  to 
excite  revolt  in  Jamaica.  But  emissarief 
wonld  havabetn  seut  if  the  present  ques^ 
tieii  bad  never  been  agitated.  And  the 
efiects  of  the  abolitiou  wonld  be  to  cour^ 
teract  th^  attempts  of  such  emissstries,  by 
tending  to  make  the  situation  of  the  negroes- 
more  c€«ifortable« 

It  had  been  argued  that  thia  measure 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  white  popuJa- 
l^n  in  the  islands  by  discowragjng  Mio^ 
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who  go  out  from  tliis  country  to  the  islands 
.as  book-keepers   and  overseers,   with  the 
;Iiope  of  procuring  plantations  an^  making* 
their  fortunes.      But  the    expectation   of 
making  liarge  fortuhes  could  hot  be  con- 
sidered a^  the  main  inducement  for  such 
persons   to  go  from  thiis  country   to   the 
West  Indies,  but  rather  that  they  might 
Obtaiti  such,  a  competent  provision  as  they 
tvl^te  not  likely  to   meet   with    at  home. 
.  But  were  no  other  modes  of  employment 
l)y  which  the  white  population  might  be' 
kept  up,  and  such  a  militia  as  might  be 
necessary  to  control  the  negroes  ?  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  now  performed  by  blacks/ 
might  be  performed  by  whites,  or  done  by 
niachrnery  :    and  encouragement  might  be . 

ftven  to  Europeans  to  settle  in  the  West 
ndies,  and  pursue  such  trades  as  those  of 
coopers,  wrights,  carpenters,  and  other 
employments.  Thus  the  proportion  of 
whit.es  to  blacks  WouM  be  increased  :  and 
by  this  increase,  and  treat|^ng  the  negroed 
kindfy,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  dread 
either  intestine  commotion  or  the  attapks 
of  a  foreign  enemy.    . 

With  regard  to  the  national;  and  the  in- 
<}ividual  interests  connected  with  the  slave 
trade  considered  by  itself,  and  independently 
of  its  eflTeets  on  the  colonies,  it  was  com* 
puted  that  the  African  tonnage  was  not 
quite  l-52nd  part  of  the  export  trade  of 
this  country,  (without  including  that  of 
Ireland  and  the  coasting  trade)  and  the 
seaman  employed  not  quite  1-S3rd  part,  . 
of  tlie  seamen  in  the  general  trade.  Now 
it  ^as  not  to  be  doubted  but,  in  theilourish- 
tiig  state  of  our  commeri^e,  employment 
woiild  be  found- for  this  shipping,  when  not 
embarked  in  the  slave  trade.— ^As  to  the 
/Capital  embarked  in  the  AfVican  trarle,  it 
did  not  exceed  1-1  lOth  part  of  the  whole 
export  capital. 

Thu9  it  appeared,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  would  contribute  to  both 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  our  West 
ludia  islands  witliout  materially  affecting 
the  interests  of  individuals  or  the  public 
revenue.  But  were  these  doubtful  points, 
the  abolition  of  that  horrid  traffic  was  im- 
periously demanded  by  justice  What 
right  had  we  to  deprive,   by  force,    the 


nations  of  Africa,  ^pf  the  means  of  laboring 
for  their  own  advantdij^e,  and  compelliog 
them  to  labor  for  ours  ?    Was  it  to  be  eo- 
iiured,  that  the  profits  obtained  by  rapine 
and  outrage  were  to  be  urged  as  an  argn^ 
ment  for  the  continuance  of  raping  and  out- 
rage ? — ^r6ater    indignation,  if  possible^ 
still,  was  excited  by  the  cold  calculations 
of  those  who  affected  to  defend  the  slave 
trade,  even  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and 
to  maintain  that  greater  evils  would  be 
created  to  the  AfVicans,  by  an  abolition  of 
tVe 'slave  trade,  than  any  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remedy.  War  amon^  the  numerous 
and  almost  innumerable  chiefs  of  Africa, 
it  was  said,  would  exist  if  there  were  not 
any  trade  in  slaves,  and  but  for  the  slave 
tr^de,  prisoners  taken  in  war  would  be  put 
to  death .-T-It  was  not  supposed  that  slavery 
was  theonly  cause  of  war  among  tbejsavage 
tribes  W  Africa  :    but  it    was  one  cause, 
and  on  the  sea-coasts  the   chief.    Because 
wars  , spring  out  of  ambition,  hatred,  re- 
venge,  and   other  evil    passions ;  was  it 
nothing  to  add  anoHier  motive  to  war,  and 
that,  one  more  constant  and  permaoeDtia 
its  operation,    namely,   avarice?    l^j^^ 
interioi;  of  Africa,  population  and  ciTiliza- 
tion  increased,  and  on  the  coast  barbarity 
reigned   with  undiminished  sway;  a  con- 
trast to  be^  accounted  for  only  by  the  slave 
trade.    As  to  the  alleged  murder  of  prisoo- 
ers  of  war,  though  human  sacrifices  bad 
sometimes  been  made,  it  was  known  that 
the  common  fate  of  prisoners  of  war,  as 
among  all  barbarous  nations,  was,  to  be- 
come domesl;ic  slaves  t6   the  captors.   It 
had  been  objected,  that  "  if  we  abandoned 
the  slave  trade,  other  nations  would  take 
it  up." — They  might  say  the  same  thing  of 
•US ;  and  the  argument  would  go  round  >Q 
a  circle,  without  ever  leading  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.— -As  to  the  argument  that 
slavery  bad  always  been  one  of  the  stales 
of  existence  in  which  man  had  been  placed 
by  Providence,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  thai  man  had  been  placed  in  tbat 
state  by  the  tyranny  of  man.     If,  however, 
through  the  a4>use  of  reason  and  free-will, 
moral  good   was  blended  with  evil,  there 
was  a  principle. of  progressive  civilization 
and  humanity  implanted  in  human  nature 
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by  its  gracious  Author  ;  and,  if '  many 
things  were  tolerated,  as  arbitrary  divorce- 
meot  among  the  Jews  for  a  time,  on  ao- 
count,  as  it  is  said  in  the  scripture  of  **  th^ 
hardness  of  men's  hearts  ;"  the  great,  all<^ 
comprehending,  and  paramount  law  of  the 
gospel,  was  charity  :— -"  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  the  same  unto  them,  -  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets/'  By  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  and  of  the  influence  of 
religion,  slavery  was  gradually  mitigated 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  finally  abolished 
in  alhiost  the  whole  of  modern  Europe. 
This  w^s  llie  course  of  Providence  :  [Ibis 
was  tbe  progression  of  grace  and  good-will 
towards  ]men.  And  it  became  men  and 
Christians,  to  co-operate  with^this  benevo- 
Jent  plan,  not  to  counteract  it.    . 

Lord  Howick,  on  the  5th  of  March,  in 

f>ur8uance  of  "previous  notice,  moved  for 
erye  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects  the  privilege  of  serv-, 
ing  in  the  army  or  navy  upon  their  taking 
an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  for  leaving  to  them  as  tar  as  conve- 
nience would  admit,  the  free  exercise  of 
their    respective   religions.      The    motioti 
was  vehemently  and  succtlbsfuliy  opposed 
by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  all  further  attention 
to  it  was  postponed  (ill  ttie  18th  of  March, 
on  which  day  lord  Howick  gave  notice  that 
he  should  hot  move  for  the  siicorid  reading 
of  the  bill.     Connected  with  this  dedara- 
tion,  several    animadversions  were   made 
in  the  discussion  of  thie' reversion  billon 
the  cupidity  of  Mr,  Perceval,  who,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  offered  the  chancellor- 
.ship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  life,  on 
condition  of  his  accepting  a  place  in  the 
new   government    These  remarks  led  to 
an    explanation  from  Mr.  Perceval,  who, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  informed 
the  house,  that  he  ha^  been  offered  not 
only  the.  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  but  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  an  appointment  which  implied 
a  total 'revolution  iir  the  ministry.     Heas- 
^iired  the  house  at  the  same  time,   of  bis 
readiness  to  serve  his  majesty,  tven  without 
the  chancellorship  of  the  dtichy  of  Lan- 
caster for  life. : 


Lord   Grenville  in  the  hoUse  of  lordr» 
and,  on  the  same  day,  lord  Howick  in  the 
house  of  commons,  detailed  the    circum- 
stances of  ]the  late  changes  in  his  majesty's 
council]^,  and  stated,  at  great  lengthy  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  friends  te 
the  bill,  for  granting  relief  to  the  catholics 
and  other  dissenters.     In  the  year  1778^ 
a  law  passed  in  Ireland  to  enable  the  pro^ 
testant  dissented  in  that  country  to  hold 
employments  of  any  kind,  civil  as  well  as 
milittiry,  and  without  any  restriction.    Her< 
the  law  was  quite  different ;  no  dissimter 
could  hold  a  place  without  tatmg  the  sa^ 
cramental  test  within  a  certain  time.     And 
if  the  Irish  law  of  1793,  I  y  which  the 
catholics  were  admitted  to  any  rank  in  the 
army  not  above  that  of  colonels,  were  not 
repealed,  would  not  the  English  dissenter 
have  a  right  to  say,  '*  On  what  principle  of 
justice  do  you  exclude  me,  while  y4)u  are 
a  friend  to  the  catholic  ?"    A  draft  of  the 
despatch  to  the  lord^lieutenant  of  Irefand^ 
relative  to'  the  communications  to  be  had 
with  the  catholics,,  was  submitted  to  his 
majesty  by  his  ministers,  and  met  with  his 
approbation.    They  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence  between  tlie  law  of  1793  and  that 
which  they  meant  to  propose.     After  some 
objections,  his  majesty  gave,  his  consent 
that  the  measure  should  be,  proposed,  and 
authority  was  given  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
to   communicate  by   his   secretary  to  the 
heads  of  tbe  catholics,  that  the  army  and 
navy  would  be  opened  to  them.  A  meeting 
of  the  catholics  was  assembled  for  receiving 
this  information,  when  Mr.  Elliot,  the  Irish  . 
secretary,  was  asked  by  one  of  them,'  (Mr. 
O'Connor,)  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
government  merely  to  pass  the  law  that 
was  promised  in  1793,.  or  whether  it  was 
allowed  tbe  catholics  to  ris^  to  all  military 
offices,    including    the   staff. — Mr.    Elliot 
was  not  then  able  to  answer  the  question* 
But  the  catholics  understood  by  the  des- 
patch that  they  were  not  to  be  excluded 
from  any  situation  in  the  army.    A. second 
despatch   was  drawn   up,    removing.  Mr« 
£lliot!s  doubt,  and  authorising  him  to  give 
a  decided  answer  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  qu^s* 
tion  in  the  affirmative.    Tliis  second  des* 
patch,  was   laid  Defore  bis  majesty/  wli« 
4  z  2 


4*etUfo^  it  witliout  any  ^^bjectiod  or  com- 
tnent ;  it  "vvas  therefote  ioMBediately  for- 
^vrarded  t»  Ireland.  Ooebta,  however,  aa 
to  the  «xten^  of  the  meaaure,  had  been 
entertained  by  aome  inenbari  of  the  cabi« 
tiet,  who,  being  at  last  fully  aware  of  it,  ex* 
prec^aed  their  dissatisfaction  in  the  strongest 
ternns  ;  and  his.  majesty,  apprised  that  the 
iflaeasnre  waa  of  far  greater  extent  than  lie 
bad  conceived  it  to  be,  declared  a  decided 
<>b}ecfion.  The  ministers  tben  endeavored 
to  ipodiiy  the  bill  so  as  to  reconcile  it  to 
bis  majesty's  wishes  without  destroying 
ibe  very  essence  of  t^e  measnre.  Failing 
in  tbis  attempt,  tbey  determined  to  drop 
Hie  bill  altogether,  bot  at  ihe  same  time, 
in  vindication  of  their  own  icharacter,  to 
insert  in  the  proceedings  of  tbe  cabioet, 
a  minnte,  reserving  to  lord  Grenville  and 
lord  Howick,  lait.  The  liberty  of  delivering 
^  their  opinions  in  favor  of  tbe  catholic 
4|iie^tion  ;— ^3iid,  That  of  submitting  thia 
question,  or  any  -subject  connected  with  it,  . 
irom  time  to  time,  acoordine  to  crrcnm*^ 
•taiices,  to  bis  nuajesty's  decision*  But  the 
MHiieters  were  called^  upon  not  only  to 
withdraw  the  tatter  reaervation,  but  to 
ai»b6t]tute  in  jts  place  a  writtea  obligation, 
pledging  them^ves '  never  again  to  bring 
Ibrward  the  measure  they  bad  abandoned, 
nor  ever  to  propose  any  thing  cottnected 
with  tbe  catnolic  question*  To  this  tbey 
fbund  it  impossible  to  assent.  Tbey  could 
not  fetter  themselves  by  a  written  engage* 
meat,  inconaistetit  with  what  tbay  might 
xsonceive  to  be  their  duty,  which  eveik  by 
their  oaths  they  were  bound  tft  perform. 
The  two  leading  ministers  baving  respect* 
fully  commiifiicated  to  his  majesty  tbeir 
sentiments  on  thi^  subject,  tbey  on  the 
next  day  received  an.  intimation  from  his 
majesty,  that  he  iimst  look  ouit  for  other 
roinieters.'  Lord  Howick  was  particularly 
9(^icitou6  to  establish  the  point,  *^  that 
whatever  misunderstanding  "might  have 
arisen,  the  fault  was  not  with  ministers, 
AS  his  majesty  wa^  aibrded  every  oppor- 
tnnity  completely  to  aocertaio  the  object 
of  the  bill."  But  it  would  appear  that 
there  must  have  been  not  a  little  obscurity 
in  the  detairls  of  the  bill  since  the  Irish 
eecretary^  Mr.  Elliot,  was  unable  to  answer 


Mr.  0*Coiinor*8  question  respecting  tbe 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried  in  lavor  o/ 
the  catholics. 

Both  houses  of  parliament  met  on  Wed< 
iieaday,  the  8th  of  April,  pursuant  to  ad« 
jonrnnient ;  «nd  in  the  mean  time  a  new 
administration  was  farmed,  in  which  tbe 
duke  of  PorUand  was  crea|.ed  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Perceval  chaDcellorof 
tbe  exchequer,  lord  Eldon  lord  chanGeltor, 
lord  Liverpool  secretary  for^  tbe  home  de- 
partmei^t»  lord  Caatlereagb  secietary  for 
the  war  department,  Mr.  Canning  nioister 
far  foreign  affairs,  and  lord  Molgrave  first 
lOfd  of  the  admiralty.  ^ 

The  state  of  domeatic  pulltica,  after  these 
arrai^pements,  was  remarkable.  For  the 
firat  time  we  were  subjected  to  ao  admiois- 
tration  without  a  name :  its  osteasible 
head^,  the  duke  of  Portland,  v^as  a  nan 
who  never  appeared  in  parliament,  and 
who  was  never  spoken  or  tl^wght  of  bj 
tbe  public.  The  other  memt^n  held 
their  placea  less  by  their  own  atrei^lh  than 
by  the  weakness  of  their  opponents.  Of 
all  the  administrations,  inde^  that  of  "  all 
the  talents,.**  had  beeu  the  most  uopopular. 
The  two  plarties  of  which  it  was  cooiposed 
had  been  for  many  years  engaged,  not 
merely  in  opposition,  but*  in  absdute  eo- 
oiity  and  hatred  of  each  other;  and  their 
coalescence  was  like  the  combioatioD  of 
two  chemical  substances^  each  having  a 
distinct  character  of  its  own,  wbicb^  when 
they  meet  and  are  neutralised,  is  lost  in 
both.  The  Grenville  party  suffered  the 
least  by  tbis  uaion^  for  it  had  less  to  lose, 
and  had  made  fewer  concessioiis  of  prin 
ciple.  The  peace  of  Amiens  had  placed 
the  talents  of  lord  Grenville  in  a  stronger 
light  than  they  had  been  previously  con- 
templated :  the  same  ^roph^ic  foresight 
Hvhich  Mr..  Fox  bad  displayed  when  the 
first  unfortunate  war  wae  UAdertaken,  be 
had  manifested  at  its  fallacious  terounation, 
and  that  too  with  a  feeUiig  of  national 
honor,  which  all  his  opponents  seemed  in 
some  degree  to  have  laid  aside.  In  another 
point  also,  bis  cliaracter  slood  higher  than 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  both  of  them  equally 
favoring  and  being  equally  pledged  ia  the 
measure  of  catholic  emaucipation,  he  had 
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tetantd  to  abandon  that  Measure  as  the 
tireans  of  coming  into  powier,  while  Mr. 
Pitt  thought  proper  to  concede  it. 

Lord  Grenville,  therefore,  wh6ft  he  te- 
entered  the  admiaistration  was  {o<»ked  np 
to  with  Confidence,  by  the  remains  of  that 
once  mimerous  portion  of  the  people,  who, 
having  formerly  been  ditped  by  the  anti- 
jacobui  alarmists,  regarded  the  old  minority 
as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  their 
country,  and  relied  upon  him  as  their  se^ 
curity  i^rnst  them.  The  most  sanguine 
reliance  on  his  integrity  also  dtstingmsbed 
that  wiser  class,  who,  howerer  they  bad 
Offered  respecting  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  last  war,  Were  convinced  that  the 

E resent  was  unavofdable,  and  that  England 
ad  no  other  danger  to  apprehend  than 
that  of  being  entr^ped  into  a  deceitful 
peace.  To  the  catholics,  and  to  a  rigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  so  long  as  war  was 
essential  to  the  Safety  and  nonov  of  the 
nation,  Tord  Grenville  and  his  friends  were 
pledged,  but  to  thescr  points  and  these 
only.  With  the  Poxites  it  was  otherwise  : 
their  leader  was  bound,  as  strongly  as 
professions  coofd  bind  hrm,  ta  obtain'  the 
repeal  of  the  test  act,  and  with  the  same 
retison  a  reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  was  expected  from  lord  Howick, 
It  was  demanded,  and  justly  demanded, 
from  these  statesmen,  now  they  were  in 
power,  that  each  should  effect  the  measure 
which  he  had  so  strenuously  slnd  so  often 
brought  forward  when  in  opposition  ;  and 
from  tFie  whole  ^artv,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  mo- 
dification ot  the  income  tax  was  expected^ 
since  they  had  formerly-resisted  that  im- 
post as  inquisitorial  in  its  principle, 
uiiqjuitous  iu  its  propoftious,  and  Oppres- 
sive in  its  operation.  The  promises  of  men 
in  place  have  long  been  considered  as  pro- 
verbially worthless  :  the  professions  of 
those^  who  are  out  of  place  are  little  better. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  govern 
.nient  fell,  as  ij  were,  by  inheritance,  to  his 
opponents.  The  sinecure  which  he  had 
vacated  was  secured  by  one  of  his  coh 
leagues,  and  then,  vi^ithout  a  struggle,  they" 
yielded  to  the  influence  and  reputatiOUTbf 
their  successors. 


Lord  Ca«tlereagh  told  them  they  had 
ittdceeded  to  a  bed  of  roses,  a  phrase  which 
became  for  a  time,  from  its  I'idictilous  in- 
applicability, a  bye-word  among  the  peck 
ple.     Great,  however,  as  were  the   diffl- 
culties  of  the  times,  the  uniform  failure  of 
their -nieasures  was   to   be  attHbuted,   at 
least,  as  much  to  misconduct  as  to  jnisfor- 
tune.     It  was  apprehended  that  the  French 
Would  again  seize  upon  Egypt,  and  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  Levant ;    the  Egyptians, 
weary  of  the   ignorant  tyrants  who    de- 
graded them,  longed  to  be  again   under 
the  dominion  of  a  more  eplightened  power; 
and,  having  successively  experienced  the 
effect  of  French  and  of  firitish  protection^ 
decidedly  preferred   the    latter.      It  wilt 
appear  from  the  subsequent  narrative  df 
several  measures  and  enterprises  projected 
during  their  possession  of  power,  but  of 
which  intelligence  did  not  arrive  in^  £ng<- 
land  till  after  their  dismissal,  that  their 
conduct  was  marked  by  the  most  ctHpa- 
ble  negligence  and  inadvertence.     When 
k  was  at   length   defermitieiit   to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  obtaining  possession  of 
Egypt,  and  tafbrmation  was  required  con- 
cerning the  force  that  wotild  be  requisite. 
It  Was  replied  that  SOOO  men  m^fat  secure 
'  Alexandria  ;  but,  if  it  was  meant  to  con- 
quer Egypt,  8a,000  would  be  required. 
Five  thousand  were  sent.    They  attempted 
to- do  that  for  Which  20,000  werie  necessary, 
and  the  consequences  were    equaNy  dis- 
gr:\ceful  and  disastrous.     At  the  same  time 
an  expedition  was  sent'  td'  Constantinople 
to  overawe  the  porte,  and  we  retreated 
.with  shame ;  our  fleet  narrowly  escaping 
from    the    enormous    stone  balls  of  the 
Turkish  artillery.    But  wthe'  heaviest  loss, 
and  the  deepest  dishonor,  which  the  British 
arms    sustained,    was  at  Btienos  Ayres. 
That  city  having  been  surprised  without 
tbe  knowledge,  and  against  the  wishes,  of 
the   late  administration,  their  successors, 
in  condescension  to  a  popnfar  cry,-  con- 
sented to  conduct  plans  of  conquest,  of 
which,  in  their  own  better  judgment,  they 
disapproved  :  ^instead  of  establishing    in 
those  colonies  an  independent  government, 
for  which  the  occasion  was  so  favorable, 
tbey  began  to  dream  of  subduing  South 


America,  and  tbey  assifi^ed  an  important 
command  to  genetral  Whitelbcke,  who  by 
his  gross  incapacity  occasioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  hundred  brave  men,  vrbile^the 
rest  of  the  army  nvere  reduced,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  a  disgraceful  capitulation.  Every 
miuistry  will  be  judged  by  its  contempo- 
raries according  to  the  success  of  its  mea- 
sures ;  nor  is  the  criterion  altogether  false, 
for  thoDgh  wise  measures  may  occasionally 
fail,  it  is  seldom  that  foolish  ones  prosper^ 
III  such  cases  unfortunate  is  but  another 
term  for  unwise,  and  as  a  general  is  re- 
9pon$ible  for  the  safety  of  his  army,  a  min- 
ister ought  to  be  apswerable  for  the  capa^ 
city  of  the  ambassador  or  commander  to 
whom  he  has  kitrusted  the  int^ests  of  the 
nation. 

They  sinned  equally  in  what  they  ati- 
tempted  and  what  they  performed.  It  was 
not  possible  to  have  assisted  the  Russians 
,  at  Jena,  for  Prussia,  whpse  final  precipi- 
tance was  not  l^ss  remarkablej  than  her 
former  endurance,  had  given  us  no  time  for 
effectual  co-operation,  and  her  king  relying 
too  confidently  on  the  fortunes  of  the  bouse 
of  Brandenburg,  upon  his  own  popularity 
'in  the  north  of  Germany,  bis  untried 
strength,  and  the  hereditary  reputation  of 
his  armies,  was  playing  an  ambitious  game^ 
of  which  Hanover,  and  perhaps  Holland 
with  an'imperial  crown  would  have  been  the 
prize.  A  memorable  lesson  was  afibrdec) 
to  posterity[in*thatdisastrous  battle,  when  a 
single  day  sufficed  for  the  overthrow  of  a 
power  which  it  occupied  a  century  of 
iriolent  and  [iniquitous  policy  to  establish. 
But  with  the  Baltic  open  to  our  fleets  we 
might  have  assisted  Russia :  an  English 
force  might  have  relieved  Dantzic ;  an 
English  army  might  have  been  present* 
at^PuUusk  and  at  Eylau,  and  would  pro-^ 
bably  haverendered  either,  of  those  battles 
a  decided  victory  over  the  French.  An 
English  army  might  have  drawn  off  part 
of  the  strength  of  France  from  !  Russia, 
>  and,  by  a  diversion,  or  by  its  presence, 
changed  the  fortune  of  many  important 
battles.  But  instead  of  exerting  the 
resources  of  the  British  nation  at  a 
period  when  the  popular  opinion  tipon 
the    continent    was    in    our    fayor,    our 


ministers  stood  aloof  from  the  contest, 
leaving  the  continental  powers  to  fight  iheir 
own  battle?,  and  depend  ppon  their  own 
resources.  The  timorous  character  of 
their  united  poJicy,  expliittned  the  natare 
of  the  concessions  which  the  Grenville 
party  had  made  to  their  colleagues,  and 
the  nation  perceived,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  good  which  either -party 
might  have  produced  by  acting  wholly 
upon  its  own  principles,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  coalition  which  paxfflized 
both. 

The  parliamentary  conduct  of  the  Foxites 
disappointed,  still  more  poignantly,  those 
who  had  fixed  their  hopes  upon  them. 
Catholic  emancipation  was  adjourned  till  a 
more  convenient  season:  the  dissenters 
looked  in  yain  to  Mr.  Fox  for  the  repeal  of 
the  test  act,  and  lord  Howick,  so  many 
years  the  foremost  advocate  for  reform  in 
the  representation,  had.  now  discovered 
that  it  was  not  the  general  wish  of  the 
people  of  Eqglaud.  Gruel  ^  and  iniquitous 
as  the  income  tax.  confessedly  was  in  its 
principle,  and  severely  as  the  people  fait 
the  late  addition  to  its  pressure,  it  was  made 
as  vexatious  as  possible  by  compelling 
those  persons  whose  little  incomes  were 
below  the  standard  of  taxation  to  pay  their 
full  proportion,  which  tliey  were  afterwards 
to  recover  by. producing  proper  testimo- 
nials: thus  subjecting  them  to  probable 
loss,  ^nd  certain  inconvenience,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  restitution 
might  be  obtained,  .and  the  difficulty  and 
expence  of  taking  a  journey  to  obtain  it. 
The  extension  of  the'  impost  to  40  burden- 
some a  degree,,  obtained  for  lord  Henry 
Petty  tha  name  of  the  Reboboam  of  tax- 
ation because  his  little  finger  was  heavier 
than  bis  predecessors  loins.  Such  indeed 
were  the  proceedings  of  this  party,  when 
in  possession  of  that  pow^  which  had  been 
for  so  many  years  tixe  object  of  their 
wishes,  that  the  sorrow  and  {humiliation 
with  which .  they  filled  their  former  ad- 
vocates, could  only  be  equstlled  by  the 
pleasure  of  their  enemies.  Every  debate 
afforded  some  instance  of  pliability;  old 
doctrines  were  recanted,  new  o^es  ad- 
vanced ;  and  language  which  had  formerly 


iyeeti  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining 
popularitjr,  was  explained  away  till  no 
iheaning  was  ieft  i^rliich  could  gratify  the 
mob,  or  offend  the  most  submissive  devotee 
of  the  crown.  ^*  WJiat  shall  We  hear  un^ 
said  to  night?"  was  the  triumphant  sneer 
with  which  the  new  opposition  were  ac- 
customed to  enter  the  house  of  commons, 
and  fhe  general  question  Mras,  **  If  these 
be  the  principles  of  the  Foxites,  what 
is  it  that  has  kept  them  out  of  place  till 
now  ?"^  To  these  causes  of  general  disgust, 
other  circumstances  are  to  be  added  even 
more  ofTedsive  to  the  public  feeling.  Nev^r 
before  had  so  total  a  displacement  been 
made  in  i\\e  oflSces  of  state ;  hitherto^such 
changes  had  been  confined  to  those  ^reat 
places  which  are  the  stakes  for  which  tlie 
game  of  politfos  is  played  ;  the  revolution, 
in  this  instance,  extended  further,  and  itten 
too  humble,  it  niight  have  been  thought  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  any  party, 
«nd  who  regarded  themselves,  and  were 
regarded,  as  possessing  a  life-hold  property 
in  their  respective  situations  were  ejected 
to  make  room  for  a  se(  of  hungry  partisans. 
The  facetious  complaint  of  the  leader  of  the 
party  that  they  tay  three  in  a  bed>  became 
the  topic  of  coitimon  conversation,  and  the 
people  of  England  sorrowfully  remembered 
the  old  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Flies. 

The  ministry  however^  deplorably  as  it 
disappointed  the  nation  in  other  respects, 
bad  the  merit  of  effecting  the  two  most  inr<^ 
portant  measures  of  the  present  reign  :— • 
the  army  bill  of  Mr.  Windham,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The'  latter 
measure  must  be  considered  as  tan  act  of 
more  certain,  un mingled,  permanent  and 
exttosive  good,- than  it  ever  before  devolved 
to  any  prince,  statesman,  or  gOTernment^  to 
effect.  Thomas  Clarkson  is  the  man, 
whom  this  age,  and  all  succeeding  s^es  are 
bound  to  reverence  as  the  principal  cause 
and  mover  oi  the  abolition.  With  him  the 
work  began,  it  was  prosecuted  by  the  un^ 
abating  zeal  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  aud  that 
excellent  body  of  Christians  the  Quakers^ 
Mr.  Fox,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pledged 
the  house  of  commons,  by  one  of  his  last 
measures,  to  accomplish  it,  and  the  honor 
of  carrying  it  into  effecyt  was  feeerved  for 


lordjGrenville,  who,  from  the  time  that  the 
question  was  first  agtfatc^d,  had  zealously 
and  sincerely  espoused  I  be  cause  of  human- 
ity, and  who  had  frequently  declared  in  the 
bosom  of  his  ianiily,  when  the  triumphant 
result  was  not  to  be  foreseen,  that,  come 
death  when  it  Would,  the  remembrtoce  of 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  would  be  his 
consolation. 

The  ministry  were'totitled  to  the  higher 
praise,  since  tney  were  obliged  to  coatencl 
with  the^eatest  and  most  formidable  in^u- 
toce.  Neither  all  their  political  errorsp 
nor  their  political  sins,  occasioned  ttiem 
such  powerful  enemies,  as  their  most  bene^ 
ficial  and  salntstry  measures,  and  they  were 
hated  most  for  the  gpod  which  they  had 
done.'  The  army-bill  was  regarded  with 
horror,  as  an  experiment,  an  innovation, 
and  the  abolition  provoked  tlie  desperate 
hatred  of  all  whose  interests  were  involved 
in  the  trade  ^of  man-stealing;  a  body  of 
men  who  during  the  lone  stru^le  between 
gpod  and  i^vil  which  Ciiarkson  bad  oc- 
casioned, frequently  availed  themselves  of 
means  sca^rcdiy  less  infamous  than  the 
cause  which  they  defended.  When  the 
change  of  ministry  rendered  a  new  parlia-* 
taeai  necessary,  no  other  plt^e  in  England 
was  disgraced  by  such  riots  as  occurred  in 
Liverpool.  Their  late  member,  Mr« 
Roscoe,  was  not. less  remarkable  for  bis 
private  virtues,  than  eminent  for  his  literary 
}iroductions«  Born  among  them,  and  Kving 
among  them^  they  vvho  differed  from  him 
most  widely  ita  opinion,  had  hitherto  re* 
apected  his  high  and  spotless  character: 
yet,  on  his  reappearance  as  a  candidate;, 
ruffians  were  posted  to  attack  hjm :  the 
horse  ol  one  of  his  friends  was  stabbed, 
a  young  man  was. killed^  and.  to  present 
further  evils  hi  withdre\t  from  a  contest 
which  was  conduicted  against  him  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  question  upon  which  this  ministry 
ventured  to  try  tlieir  strength  with  the  king, 
and  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  yields 
not  only  the  measure  in  dispute,  but  their 
offices  and  authority,  increased  the  load  ol 
tthpop^ilarity  unVler  which  they  labored; 
Aft^r  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of 
catholic  emaacipatioo,  bad  previously  been 


waived,  they  l69t  loOre  credit  by  the  W«»t 
of  sagacity  tbM  displayed  in  bringing  it 
forward,  tbao  tUey  gained  by  adhering  to. 
theiir  principles.  Those  who  favored  this 
emancipation  were  chiefly  of  two  desorip^ 
tions:  dissenttrt  who  ponsider  a  repeal  of 
the  test  act  ^  its  necessary  conseqiieiic<i 
and  men  whose  readiness  to  tolerate  any 
system  proceeds  from  their  indifieretoee  to 
all;  A  third  claifs  may  be  added,  (hose 
who  knowing,  or  supposing  that  they  know 
the  tratfa,  and  loving  it  smoereiy  antl  ar- 
dently, beliere  that  pnre'  religion  may  grant 
with  safety  toleration  to  etery  iorni  of  error. 
The  majority  of  the  nation  bad  never 
thought  of  the  qnestion  till  an  appeal  wan. 
made  to  them  concerning  it  by  a  general 
election :  but  they  'regained  popek*y  as  a 
bad  thing,  againet  which  their  foreftithem 
had  borne  testimony  at  the  stake,  which 
kad  been^  subdued  with  great  dilkcnlty,  and 
had  long  been  considered  as  perilous  to  the 
state*  Their  natural  conclnsion  from  these 
premises,  was^  that  it  ^uid  not  be  right  to 
encourage  a  religion  which  it  had  b^n  so 
lone;  our  object  to  destroy. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure,  wer^  of 
two  classes:  the  first  and  londest  were  a 
base  crow,  Uie  hired  retainers  of  party,  and 
the  noisy  hunters  after  preferment.  Their 
cry  was,  ^' the  church  is  in  danger ;''  they  roi* 
presented  the  fallen  ministers  as  its  enemiee, 
njid  their  clamora  were  dishonorably  and 
dangerously  fomented,  by  some  of  those 
who  came  into  power  upon  the  dismiseal 
of  their  rivals.  The*second  of  these  das* 
see  asserted  that  all  emancipsrfion  would 
be  useless  at  all  times,  and  dangenons  at 
present :  dangerous  because  its  immediate 
eflect  would  be  to  introduce  Irish  priests, 
,  acting  under  Orders  A'om  a  church  which 
Buonaparte  had  ostentatiously  restored 
into  our  anny  a»d  navy  :  useless  because 
it  would  not  satisfy  those  whom  it  was  in- 
tended  to  conciliate.  * 

While  part  of  the  falling  administratioii 
declared  themselves  hostile  to  catholie 
enorancipation,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
new  ministry  were  friendly  to  the  measure. 
Mr.  Canning  had  always  avowed  this 
•pinion,  and  lord  Gastlereagh  had  pledged 
his  word  to  the  Irish  catholics.    On  the 


other  tend,  lord  Br«kine^  connected  an  be 
had  always  been  with  the  Foicites,  reasoned 
on  this  occasion  with  the  crown,  and  the 
same  sentiments  were  entertained  by  lord 
SidtnoQth  and  his  friends,  who,  though 
the  least  powerful,  were  the  most  popular 
part  of  the  discarded  admiui&tration. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  3rand, 
on  the  9th  of  April,  after  an  introductory 
•peach,  in  which*  he  quoted  the  judgpient 
of  lord  Coke,  respectinr  the  duty  of  a 
privy  counsellor,  moved  "  that  it  was  con* 
trary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential 
servants  of  the  crown,  to^  restrain  them* 
aelves  by  any  pledge,  expreas  or  implied, 
(torn  offiMring  to  the  king  aoy  advice  that 
the  course  0^  circumstances  might  render 
necessary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
any  part  of  his  majesty's  extensive  em* 

K*re.''  The  motion  was  ably  opposed  by 
r.  Wharton,  who,  in  a  terse  and  energetic 
speech,  descanted  on  the  impropriety  of 
entertaining  in  the  house  any  abstract  pro^ 
position,  Mr.  Osborne  suggested  an 
amendment;  and,  on  the' question  bttag 
put,  the  ministers  obtained  a  majority  ^ 
56.  The  debates  which  occurred  previous 
to  the  division,  were  of  a  character  more 
diflgraceful  than  any  which  the  hoMe  had 
witoessed.  The  opposition  weta  exm- 
perated  by  their  unexpected  fali»  ^d  by 
the  success  of  rivals  whom  they  des|Haed  : 
the  ministry  were  provoked  by  the  vMenct 
with  which  they  were  assailed ;  ansef 
produced  anger  ;  abuse  waa  answered  by 
abuse,  and  accusation  by  recriminating 
charges.  A  new  election  gave  the  ministry 
a  secure  preponderance,  bid:  tine  tempef  ^ 
both  parties  remained  the  saine. 

There  were  two  other  parties  k%  the 
heuae  of  commons,  each  mctine  importan* 
from  its  infiuence  with  tbe  people,  tbajn 
from  its  nnmbers,  and  each  daily  ;i^Qiring 
progressive  influence  over  tibe  apinione  of 
the  people.  That  whidi  was  denominated 
the  Saints,  or  Evaagdieals,  was  one.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Mr.  WiJberferoe,  % 
man  of  great,  natural,  and  acquired  en- 
dowments, and  deservedly  eaon^t  for 
having,  during  so  omny  ycMrs,  attenipted, 
and  at  last  aecoinplisbed^  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.    Tlie  principle  of  bis  party 


ihey  supported  it  only  upon  principle. 
ISo  administration  could  command  their 
Totes,  and  more  than  once,  when  their 
votes  and  opinions  were  of  mo«t  weijarht, 
they  were  given  against  the  minister.  The 
other  party  were  the  ra()icai  reformers, 
'wbos.e  leader,  sir  Francis  Rurdett,  hafl 
for  many  years  borne  the  brunt  of  political 
calumny  ;  upon  questions  involving,  no 
general  principles,  he  now  gave  his  snp- 
port  to  the  miiiistry,  not  because  he  ap-^ 
proved  of  their  talents,  their  character,  or 
their  domestic  policy,  but  because  there 
■were  no  better  to  supply  their  place.  The 
feeling,  which  sir  Francis  expressed,  was 
that  of  the  people  in  general.  They  re- 
joiced in  thp  fall  of  the  late  n)iiiistry,  but 
it  was  with  the  joy  of  a  vindictive  temper, 
^lot  of  hope,  and  they  preferred  their  suc- 
cessors for  no  other  reason,  than  because 
they^.  had  sgppianted  men  whom  they  so 
heartily  disliked.  As  for  talents,  there  was 
little  to  choose  between  them  ;  and  so 
equally  balanced  were  their  virtues  and 
their  vices,  that  it  became  the  general  com- 
plaint that  no  man  or  set  of  men  could  he 
found  who  were  entitled  to  the  public  con- 
fidence. 

•  While  the  state  was  involved  in  these 
extraordinary  circumstances,  with  a  na- 
tional debt  of  £626,000,000,-  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £72,000,000,  England  was 
engaged  in  a  war  against  a  military  power 
'more  forMiidable  than  any  of  antient  or 
modern  times. ' 

The  measures  of  the  late  ministry  with 
respect  to  the  Ojttomaii  government,  were 
the  subj[ects  of  just  and  vehement  animad- 
version. Sebastiaui,  formerly  a  monk, 
i>ow  in  the  military  order  with  the  rank 
of  general,  labored  with  great  assiduity 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  divan,  and  of 
the  Bultan  Selim.  ^Finding  that  his  'flat- 
teries, and  deceptions  were  ineflectnal,' he 
ass.qnurl  a  lofty  tone,  and  presented  a  ntote 
to  the  Turkish  government,  stating  in  the 
most  positive  terras,  that  if  the  Turkish 
seas,  ajid  particularry  the  passage'  of  the 
I)arda|iell'es,  and  the  canal  of  Uonstanti- 
nople,  should  be  teft  open  to  the  enen>ies 
of  France,  the  grand  signipr  must  be  ro- 
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and   England.     Mr.   Arbuthnot,  the  Eng- 
lish  ambassador  at   the   porte^   observing 
the   influence  of    these  denunciations  on 
the   divan,    communicated  his  ^sentiments 
to  the  British  government,  who  inmiediatety 
determined  to  send  a   British  fleet  with  a 
military  force,   while  they  commenced    a 
negotiation   with  the  porte  in  conjunction 
with  Russia.     The  fleet,  consisting  of  seveu 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  bomb- 
«hips,   cast   anchor   about    the  middle  of 
February,  at  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  where  it 
was   joined    by    the  frigate  on   board   of 
which  Mr.  Arbuthnot  had  made  hisescapa^ 
The  fleet  passed  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
mornin*::  of  the  19th.     A  Turkish  squadron, 
consist i^)g  of  a  64  gun-ship,  four  frigates^ 
and  several  corvetles,   had  been  for  $om« 
time  at  anchor  within  the    inner   castles. 
Orders  were  given  to  commodore  sir  Sid- 
ney Snrith,  to  bear  up  with  three  ships  of 
the  line,  arid  destroy  the  Turkish  squadron 
slK)al4  any    opposition   be  CDade    to    his 
passage.     The  whole  fleet  passed  tbe  Dar- 
danelles, and,  a«  a  token  of  forbearance, 
made  no  return  to  the  fire  of  the  Turks: 
But,  while  passing  the  narrow  strait  be^ 
tween  Sestos  and  Abydos,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  answering  a  heavy  caur 
nonade,   which  was  opened  on  them  from 
the    inner    castles.       Sir    Sidney    Smith 
destrQyed  a  small  Turkish  squadron,  and 
the  marines  spiked  the  cannon  of  a  foisr 
midable  battery.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
the  English  squadron  came  to  anchor  .near 
the  isles   ofi  Princes,   at   tbp  distsince  of 
eight  miles .  from :  Constantinople,      Froip 
Ihis  station  a  flag  of  truce  wasimmediately 
transmitted  to  the  seraglio  by  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not,  containing    assurances   of    ijiie   most 
cordial  friendship  should  the  porte  accedf^ 
>to  a  negotiation,  and  denoimciQg  the  most 
rigorous  measures  in  cuse.  of  ^a  resuinption 
of  hostilities^     A  letter  in  4h^v  same  spirit 
wms  se#it    by 'admiral   Puck Wrorfh   to  the 
Reis  Effendt,  but  wbicH  stipulajted;  at  the 
same,  tifue^  that  the  Tuckist)  igavern(nentr 
as.ta  coiftfiitioii   of  peace, ;.»hquidci;eliyer 
into  hi^' hands  aU  tho:  ships  aiicL  vessels  of 
wal-   beiuuging  to.  tlie  sublime  porte.'   A 
proposal  ;  so .  arr<)g9nt   ^  ipsuUii^  aod 


squadron,  to  perfectly  tatile,  ouly  excited 
the  derision  of  the  mu9&ula»ans;  but,  after 
many  notes  and  verbal    pro|>osition8  bad 
been  exchanged,  the  two  parties  ansented 
to  a  conference  on  board  the  Royal  George 
or  the  Endymbn,  and  the  admiral,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Turkish  plenipo* 
tentiary,  mo?ed  the  squad  rem  four  uiiles 
nearer  the  city^  but  continued  beyond  the 
reach  of  cannon-«bot«     In  the  mean  time 
the  fortifications,   of  which    the    English 
coiTifrfained,    were    continued    with    unre- 
mitted activity    and    vigor.      The  grand 
signior  himself,  conducted  by  the  French 
ambassador,   general   Sebastiani,  superior 
tended  and  encouraged   the  completion  oi 
the  works.     The  Oi^ek  patriarch,  and  a 
dumber  of  his  clergy,  put  their  hands  to 
the  pick-axe  and  the  wheel*barix>w :    men, 
women,  and  children,  assembled  from  every 
quarter,  and  the  members  of  the  di?an  and 
-other  grandees,  remained  on  the  busy  scene 
night  and  day,  taking  their  necessary  re- 
pose in   small   tents  constructed   for  the 
purpose.     At  the  emi  of  four  days,  while 
the   English   were  amused   by   pretended 
concessions  and  fallacious  proposals,  bat- 
teries were  mounted  with  exceiietit  breast- 
workfif,   500  pieces  of    cannon,    and    100 
mortars.      The  hostile  disposition  of  the 
porte  now    became  too  evident  and  for- 
midable to  admit   of   farther   hesilatioa  ; 
lind,  on  the  1st  of  March,  after  being  pre- 
sented by   unfavorable  Meather  from  ob^ 
stritcting  or  retavdhig  the  fornmdable  prcs 
parations  of  the  Turks,  sir  Thomas  Di>ck 
wortli    repassed    the    Dardatnetles.      The 
^re  of  the  two  inner  castles  upoft  our  ships 
on  their  inward  passage  had  been  severe, 
but  its  eflfects  on  their  return  were  pecu- 
liarly formidable  and  alarming.      Bullets, 
and  blocks  of  marble  of  immease  weight 
and  size,  were  fired  dAonr  Mffm  from  huge 
mortars.     One    of    these    weighing    ^0 
pounds,,  ctit  the  main^mast  ofthe  Windsm* 
tDan  of  war  in  two,  and  the  sHip  was  only 
saved  by  the    most  defiperate    exeriions. 
Fortunately  for  the  oftcers  amd  seamen 
engaged  in  this  inglonnns  expedition,  they 
were  able  to  avoid    these  masses,   which 
irere  easiljr  diffcotered  in  their  course,  by 


''tar  tneir  passage,      the  loss  sustained   Uy 
the    British   admiral  andounted   to  S50  in 
killed    and    wounded.     The    Dardanelles 
had  bv  this  time  been  so  ably  fortified   by 
French  engineers,   that  th^  could  not  be 
attacked  by  the  most  daring  and  powerful 
fleet  with  any  hope  of  success  ;    and,  on 
the   departure,  therefore,   of   sir   Thomas 
Duckworth,  the  strait  was  blockaded   by 
a  Russian  squadron  of  ten  sail  of  the  line, 
and  many  frigates,  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Siniayin.      The  Turkish  captain, 
Bashaw   Seid    Ali,    immediatefy  set    sail, 
and,  haying  collected  a  force  of  eleven  ships 
of  the  line,  he  bravely  determined  to  risk 
an    engagement    with   the    Russian    fleet; 
consisting  of  22  ships  of  war^  10  of  which 
were  of  the  line.  .  The  action  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  July,  near  the  isle  of  Teuedm, 
and  was  cootinued  for'  seven  hours    with 
great  obstinacy  on  both  sides.     Pour  of  tb^ 
Turkish  ships  were  carried  by  the  wind 
out  of  the  line  of  battle,  a  circumstance 
vihich  rendered   the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  Seid  Ali   totally   unavailing.  '  I^oar  of 
bis  ships  of  the  line,  including  the  vice> 
admiral's,  were  taken,  three  were  bumt^ 
and    above   1000  Turks   were  kitled    or 
drowned. 

The  failure  of  our  attempt  on  the  capital 
of  the  Turkish  empire  was  succeeded  by 
an  effort  against  tlie  fortress  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt.  On  the  6th  of  March,  a  military 
force  of  about  5000  men  was  sent  against 
that  city,  by  general  F*ox,  from  Messina, 
under  the  ,  cominaad .  of  fpajor-g-neral 
Mackenzie.  The  troops  were  landed  on 
the  18th,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  I9tfa, 
the  general  took  up  his  position  on  the 
f  round  which  the  British  troops  bad  oc- 
cupied on  the  21st  of  March^  18Q1.  After 
qbta^ing  possession  of  Aboukir  castle, 
a^ll  x)ther  advantageous  positions,  a  truce 
wasigranled,  which,  ended  in  the  quiet  sur- 
render of  the  city  :  but  unhappily  from  an 
unfounded  dread  of  scarcity  in  the  captured 
place,  an  attempt  was  likewise  made  to 
take  Rosetta»  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  British  troops  were  cut  off ;  1000  nieu 
having  been  killed,  wouucled,  or  taken 
prisoners.  .  The   commanding  oflScers  at 


by  the  inhabitants,  and  harassed  by  re^ 
peated  attacks  from  the  enemy,  gave  up 
h11  idea  of  defending  the  place,  and  agreed 
to  the  evacoation  of  Egypt  on  condition 
tfaat  the  Turks  would  restore  the  prrsoners 
taken  at  Rosetta.  These  terms  being 
obtained,  tb«  British  troa])8  returned  to 
Sicily. 

The  result  of  sir  Home  Popham's  un- 
authorised expedition  to  Buenos  Ay  res, 
had  left  the  remainder  of  the  British  troops 
at  the  close  of  1806,  in  possession  pf  nothing 
more  than  the  solitary  post  of  Maldonado. 
The  conduct  of  sir  Hume  Popham  was 
generally  attributed  to  rapadty  ;  and,  not> 
withstanding  the  dexterous  management 
of  the  newspapers,  which  profusely  flat* 
tered  hhn  with  the  epithets  of  the  gallant 
captain,  the  gallant'  commodore,  and  the 
gallant  sir  Home  Popham,  his  conduct 
was  declared,  by  a  court-martial  held  in 
March,  to  be  highly  reprehensible,  and 
leading  to  a  subversion  of  all  military  dis- 
cipline, and  subordination  to  govern- 
meut  He  was  therefore  reprimanded,  at 
a  luoment  indeed  when  the  final  result  of 
1R07  ^^^  ejrpedition  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
•  was  unknown,  and  when  every  pre- 
judice was  in  favor  of  the  enterprise. 

A  Feinforcement  of  the  British  'troops 
had  be^n  sent  to  La  Plata  in  October,  1806, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Samuel  Auch- 
nuty  ;  and  the  conduct  of  sir  Charles 
Stirling  in  tb6  Ardent  ship  of  war,  who 
was  appointed  to  supersede  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham. He  there  received  intelligence  of 
the  recapture  of  Buenoe  Ayres,  and  of  our 
having  possession  of  Maldonado,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  general,  on  his 
arrival  at  Maldonado,  found  our  troops 
without  artillery,  destitute  of  stores  and 
of  provision,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
a  corps  of  400  horse,  that  hovered  around 
the  English  to  intercept  supplies* 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  capture 
of  Monte  Video^  the  authov  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  despatches  of  sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  who,  after  announcing 
the  landing  of  the  forces  aboiit  nine 
miles  fromUhe  town^  givea  the  feilawing. 


operations. 

"  The  enemy  came  out  of  the  town,  and 
attacked  us  with  their  whole  force,  about 
6000  men>  and  a  number  of  guns.    They 
advanced  in  two  columns  ;  the  right  con- 
sisting of  cavalry,  to  turn  our  left  flank, 
while  the  other,  of  infantry,  attacked  the 
left  of  our  line;    this  column  pushed  in 
our  advanced-posts,  and  pressed  so  hard 
on  our  out-picquet,  of  400  men,  that  colonel 
Browne,    who    commanded   on   the    left, 
ordered  three  companies  of  the  40th,  under  * 
major  Campbell,  to  ttieir  support :  these 
companies  fell   in   with    the  head  of  the 
column,  and  very  bravely  charged  it ;   the 
charge  was  as  gallantly  received,  and  great 
numbers  fell  on  both  sides ;  at  length  the 
column  began  to  give  way,  when  it  was 
suddenly^  and    impetuously    attacked    in 
flank  by  the  rifle  corps,  and  light  battalion, 
which  I  had  ordered  up,  and  directed  to 
the  particular  point.     The  column  now 
gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  was  pursued 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  a  gun, 
to  the  town.    The  right  column,  observing 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  rapidly  re- 
tired, without  coming  into  action. — The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  considerable,  and- 
has  been   estimated  at  1500  men  ;    their 
killed  might  amount  to  between  900  and 
900  ;   we  have  taken  the  same  number  of 
prisoners,  but   the  principal  part  of  the 
wounded  got  back  into  the  town :  I  am 
happy  to  add,  thdt  ours  was  comparatively 
trimng. — The  conseouences  of  this  affair 
were  greater  than   the  action  itselC  -  In- 
stead of  finding  ourselves  surrounded  with 
horse,  and-  a  petty  warfare  at  our  posts, 
many  of  the  inhabitants   of  the  country 
separated,  and  retired  to  their  several  vi^- 
lages,  and  we  were  allowed  quietly  to  sit. 
down  before  the  town.— From  the  best  in* 
formation  I  could  obtain,  I  was  led  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  defences  of  Monte  Video  were 
weak,  and  the  garrison  by  no  means  dis- 
posed   to  make   an   obstinate   resistance; 
but  I  found  the  works  truly  respectable, 
with  160  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  they  were 
ably  defended. — The  enemy,  being  in  pop- 
session  ol'tbe  island  of  RatoneS)  comroaaided 
5  A.^    . 
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gun-boats  would  annoy  us,  as  we  appre- 
hended. A  two  gun  battery  was  con- 
structed on  the  23rd,  to  keep  them  in  check, 
and  aur  posts  were  extended  to  the  har- 
bor, and  completely  shut  in  the  garrjson 
on  the  land  side.  Tjieir  communication 
was  stHI,  however,  apen '  by  water,  and 
their  boats  conveyed  to  them  troops  and 
provisions.  Even  water  for  the  garrisoa 
was  obtained  by  these  nieaus  ;  for  the 
wells  that  supply  the  town  were  in  our  pos- 
session. 

''  On  the   25th  we  opened  batteries  of 
four  24-pounders,  and  ,two  mortars,  and 
all  the  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  came 
in^  as  close  as  they  could   with  safety,  and 
cannonaded  the  town.      But  finding  that 
the  garrison  was   not  *  intimidated  into  a 
surrender,  I  constructed,,  on  the  28th,  a 
battery  of  six  24-pounders,   within    1000 
yards  of  the  south-east  bastion  of  the  cita- 
del, which  I  was  informed  was  in  so  weak 
a  state  that  it  might  be  easily  breached. 
The  parapet. \Yas  soon  in   ruins,  but  the 
rampart  received  little  injury,  and  I  was ' 
soon  convinced  that  my  means  were  un- 
equal to  a  regular^iege;  the  only  prospect 
or  success  that  presented   itself  was,   to 
erect  a  battery  as  near  as  possible  to  a 
wall  by  the  south  gate,  that  joins  the  works 
to  the  sea,  and  endeavor  to  breach  it.     This 
was  effected  by  a  six-gun  battery,  within 
COO  yards  ;    and    though  it  wus  exposed 
to  a  very  superior  fire  from  the   enemy, 
which  had  been  incessant  during  the  whole 
of  the  .siege,  a  breach  was  reported  prac-  ' 
ticable  on  the  2nd  instiant.    Many  reasons 
induced  me  not  to  delay  the  assault,  though 
I  was  aware  that  ih6  troops  would  be  ex- 
posed to  a  very  heavy  fire  in  approaching 
and   mounting  the  breach.     Orders    were 
isaued  for  the  attack  an  hour  before  day- 
break the  ensuing   morning,  and   a  sum- 
mons wai»  seut  to  the  governor  'in  the  even- 
ing to  surrender  the  town..  To  this  mea« 
sure  no  answer  was  returned^ — The  troops 
destined  for  the  assault,  consisted  of  the 
rifle  corps  upon  major  Gardener,  the  light 
infantry  under  lieutenant-colonel  Brown- 
xig^and  m%jer  Trotter^  the  grenadiers  under 


regiment  under^  lieutenant-colonel  Vassal 
and  major  Nugent. — They  were  supported 
by  the  40(h  regiment  under  major  Dal- 
rymple,  and    the  87th   under   lieutenant- 
colonel  Butler  and   major   Miller.     The 
whole  were  commanded  by  colonel  Browne. 
The  remainder  of  my  force,  consisting  of 
the  17th   light  dragoons,   detachments  of 
the  20th  and  21st  light  dragoons,  the  47th 
regiment,  a  company  of  the  71  st,   and  a 
corps  of  700  marines  and  seamen,    wete 
encamped  under  brigadier-general  Lumley, 
to  protect  our  rear. 

''  At   the  appointed    hour   the    troops 
marched  to  the  assault    They  approached 
near  the  breach  before  they  were  discovered^ 
wh^n  a  destructive  fire  from  every  gun  that 
could  bear  upon  it,  and  from  the  musketry 
of  the  garrison,  opened  upon  them.  Heavy  as 
it  was,  our  loss  would  have  been  compara- 
tively trifling,  if  the  breach  had  been  open; 
but  during  the  night,  and  under  our  fire, 
the  [enemy  had  barricaded  it  with  hides» 
so  as  to  render  it  nearly  impracticable. — 
The  night  was  extremely  dark.     The  head 
of  the   column  missed  the   breach  ;    and 
when  it  was  approached,  it  was  so  shut 
up,  that  it  was  mistaken  for  the  untouched 
wall.     In  this  situation  the  troops  remained 
uqder  a  heavy  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  breach'  was  discerned  by  captain 
Renny,  of  the  40th   light  infantry,    who 
pointed  it  out,  and  giorioosly  fell  as  be 
mounted  it.     Our  gallant  soldiers  rushed 
to  it,  and,  difficult    as  it  was  of  access, 
forced  their  way  into  the  town.     Cannon 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  their  fire  for  a  short  time,  was 
destructive  ;    but  the  troops  advanced  in 
all  directions,  clearing  the  streets  and  bat- 
teries with  their  bayonets,  and  overturning 
their   cannon.     The  40th   regiment,    ivith 
colonel     Browfae,    followed. — They    also 
missed  the  breach,  and  twice  passed  through 
the  fire  of  the  batteries,  before  they  found 
it. — The  87th  regiment  was  posted  near 
the  north  gate,  which  the  troops  who  en- 
tered at  the  breach  were  to  open  for  them, 
but  their  ardor  was  so  great  that  they  could 
not  wait      Th^  scaled   the   waits,   and 


preached  it.  At  daylight,  every  thing  was 
in  eiir  possession  except  the  c;itadel,  which 
made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  soon  sur- 
rendered ;  and  early  in  the  niornibg  ^the 
town  was  quiet,  and  the  women  were 
peaceably  walking  the  streets. 

"  The  gallantry  displayed  by  the  troops 
during  the  assault,  and  their  forbearance 
and  orderly  behaviour  m  the  town,  speak 
so  folly  in  their  praise,  that  it  is  unneces* 
sary  for  me  to  say  how  highly  I  am  pleased 
with  their  conduct.     The  service  they  have 
been  engaged  in  since  we  landed  has  been 
uncommonly    severe  and   laborious,    but 
not  a  murmur  has  escaped  them;   every 
thing   I   wished    has    been  eflfected   with 
order  and  cheerfulness.: — Our  loss  during 
the  siege  was  trifling,  particularly  as  we 
were    not  sheltered  by  .  approaches,  and 
the  enemy's  fire  of  shot  and  shell  was  in- 
cessant.    But  it  is  puuful  for  me  to  add, 
that  it  was  great  at  the  assault.      Many 
most  valuable  officers  are  among  the  kilted 
and  wounded.      Major  Dalrymple,  of  the 
40th, -was    the   only    field   officer   killed. 
Lieutenant-colonels  Vassal  and  Brownrigg^ 
and  major  Tucker,  are  among  the  wounded. 
I  am  deeply   concerned  to  say,  that  the 
twx>  former  are  severely  so.     The  enemy's 
loss    wiMi   very   great,   about   800   killed, 
500  wounded,  and  the  governor  Don  P.  R. 
Huldobro,  with  upwards  of  2000  officers 
and  men,  are  prisoners.     About  1500  es- 
caped in  boats,  or  secreted  themselves  in 
the  town. 

"  From  brigadier-general,  the  hcmorable 
W.  Lamley,  and  from  colonel  Browne,  I 
have  reeeived  the  most  able  and  the  most , 
jealous  ^  assistance  aiid  support.  The 
former  protected  the  line  from  the  enemy 
duriiig  our  march,  and  covered  our  rear 
during  the  siege.  The  latter  conducted  it 
with  great  judgment  and  determined 
bravery. — The  established  reputation  of 
the  royal  artillery  has  been  firmly,  sup- 
ported by  the  company  under  my  orders  ; 
and  I  consider  myself  much  indebted  to 
captains  Watson,  Dickson,  Carmichael, 
and  AVilgress,  for  their  zealous  and  able 
exertions.  Captain  Fanshaw^  of  the  en- 
l^ioeers,  was  equaUy  zealous ;  and  (hough 


with  such  propriety,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
of  his  proviiig  a  valuable  officer. — ^The  cap- 
taibs  and  officers  of  (the  navy  have  been 
equally  zealous  to  assist  us  ;  but  I  feel 
particularly  indebted  to  captains  Donnelly 
and  Palmer  for  their  great  exertions.  They 
commanded  a  corps  of  marines  and  sea- 
men that  were  landed,  and  were  essentially 
useful  to  us  with  the  guns,  and  in  the  bat- 
teries, as  well  as  in  bringing  up  the  ord- 
nance  and  stores. — I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  &c. 

S»  AUCHMUTY. 

Brigadier-general  commanding 

**  P.  S.  I  am  extremely  concerned  to  add, 
that  lieutenant-colonels  Vassal  and  Brown- 
rigg  both  died  yesterday  of  their  wounds:  r  I 
had  flattered  myself  with  hopes  ef  their 
recovery  ;  but  a  rapid  mortification  has 
deprived  his  majesty  of  two  most  able  and 
gallant  officers." 

The  loss  of  the  £nglish,which  fell  chiefly 
on  the  storming  column,  was600.| 

Wheu  the  ministry  received  intelligence 
of  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  they 
ordered  general  Craufurd,  who  had  been 
sent  on  an  expedition  to  Chili,  to  relinquish 
that  enterprise,  and  repair  to  the  Rio.de 
la' Plata.  After  this  junction  between  him 
and  general  Whitelocke,  the  whole  British 
force  in  La  Plata  was  computed  at  9500 
men.  The  latter  general,  through  the 
friendly  influence  of  Mr.  Windham,  'had 
been  selected  for  the  direction  of  ^the  tievr 
expedition,  and  set  sail,  for  his  destinatiou 
early  in  March,  carrying  along  with  him  an 
additional  force  of  1630  men.  The  escape 
of  general  Beresford,  on  his  rout  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  his  destined  place  of  con« 
finement,  supplied  him  with  much*  useful 
infoVmation^  On  the  11th,  general  White** 
locke  took  the  command  of  the  troops, 
and  on  the  28th  of  June,  a  force  was  as^ 
sembled  near  Ensenada  de  Barragon, 
amounting  to  7822  rank  and  file,  including 
150  mounted  dragoons.  It  was  provided 
with  18  pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  206 
horses  and  mules  for  their  conveynnce. 
After  sonie  fatiguing  marches,  through  a 


-•! 


muddy  rivu)e<ft,thearmy  reached  Reduction. 
Major-gpeneral  Gower,  inritb  the  right  column, 
crossc^d  the  river  at  a  ford  called  Passo 
Chico,  and,  falling  in  with  a  corps  of  the 
enemy,   attacked  and  defeated  it.      Next 
day  general  Whitelocke,  \rith   the    main 
army,  having  joined  general  Gower,  formed 
his  line  by  placing  brigadier  sir  Samuel 
Anchmuty's  brigade  on  the  left,  extending 
it  towards  the  convent  of  the  Kecolletta, 
from  which  it  was  distant  two  miles.     Two 
regiments    were    stationed    on    iis    right. 
Brigadier-generaV  Craufurd's    brigade    oc- 
cupied the  central  and   principal   avenues 
of  the  town,  being  distant  three  miles  from 
the  great  square  and  fort ;  three  regiments 
on  his  right  extended  in  a  line  towards  the 
Residenttia.      The  town  was  thus  nearly 
invested  ;  and  this  disposition  of  the  army, 
and  the  circumstances   of  the  town    and 
suburbs  being  divided  into  squares  of  1 40 
yards    on  each   side,    together  with    the 
iMowledge  that  the  enemy  meant  to  occupy 
the.  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  gave  rise  to 
the  following  plan  of  attack  :    brigadier- 
general  sir  S.  Auchmuty  to  take  possession, 
with  a  regiment,  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  and 
the  adjacent  strong  ground,  and  there  to 
tak^  post.     Four  other  regiments^  divided 
into  wings,  were  ordered  to  penetrate  into 
the  streets  directly  in  its  front »     The  light 
battalion    divided   into    wings,   and  each 
followed  by  a  wing  of  the  95th  regiment 
and  a  three-pounder,  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed down  tne  two  streets  on  the  right  of 
the  central  one,  and  the25tli  regiment  down 
the. two  adjoining  ;   and,  after  cleanups  the 
streeta  of  the  enemy,  this  latter  regiment 
was  to  take  post  at  the  Residentia.    Two 
six-pounders  werfe  ordered  along  the  cen- 
tral   street,    covered   by    the   carabineers 
and  three  troops  of  the  9th  light  dragoons, 
the  remainder  of  which  regiment  was  placed 
as  a  reserve  iu  the  centre.     E^ch  division 
was  ordered  to  proceed  along  the  street 
directly  in  its  front,  till  it  arrived  at  the 
last  square  of  the  houses  next  the  river 
Plata,  of  which  square  it  was  to  take  pos- 
session, forming  on  the  flat  roofs,  and  there 
to  wait  for  furtlier  orders.    Two  corporals, 
.with  tools,  were  ordered  to  march  at  the 


breaking  open  doors.     Tlie  whole  troops 
were  unloaded,  and  no  firing  was  to   be 
permitted  until  the  columns  had  reached 
their  final  points   and    formed.      A  can- 
nonade in  the  oentral  streets  was  the  signal 
for  the  whole  to  come  forward.     The  issae 
of  the  conflict  which  ensued,  was  sach  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  plan  so  weak, 
and  indeed  ludicrous.     Our  troops  moving 
forward  in  the  appointed   order,  with  their 
unloaded  muskets  and  iron  crows,   were 
assailed  by  a  heavy  and  continued  showier 
of  musketry,    hand-grenades,  bricks    and 
stones,  from  the  tops  of  the  windows  of 
the  houses,  the  doors  of  which  were  bar« 
ricadoed   in    so  strong  a  manner,  aa    to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  force  tbem. 
The    streets    were    intersfected   by    deep 
ditches ;  and  earinon  plants  on  the  inside 
of  these,   poured  volleys  of  grmpe-sbot  on 
our  advancing  columns.     Tliey  were  sa- 
luted also  with  grape-shot   at  the  corners 
of  all  the    streets.     £very    hoaa^older, 
with  his  negroes,  defended  his  own  dwelling, 
which  was  in  itself  a  fortress.     Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  assailance,  and  whHe  the 
male  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the 
means  of  destruction  just  ^mentioned,  was 
employed  in  its  defence,  sir  S.  Aucbmnty, 
after  a  most  spirited  and  vigorous  attack, 
in  which  his  brigade  suffer^  ranch  from 
grape-shot    and    musketry,  made   himself 
master  of  the   Plaza   de  Toros,   took  83 
pieces  of  cannon,  an  immense  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  600  prisoners.     TMs  po- 
sition served  as  a  place  of  refnge  Co  some 
other    regiments    that   were   overpowered 
by  the  enemy.     Brigadier-general  Cranfnrd 
with  his  brigade,  being  cut  off  from  all 
communication     with    any  of    the   other 
columns,  was   obliged  to    surrender :    so  . 
also   was  lieutenant'CoIonel   Duffy  with  a 
detachment  under   his    command.      Still, 
however,  the   result  of  this  day's  action 
left  general  Whitelocke  in  possession  of 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,-  a  strong  post  on  the 
enemy's  right,  and  the  Residentia,  another 
strong  post  on  his    left ;    whilst  general 
Whitelocke  himself  occupied  an  advanced 
po3t  on  his  centre.    £ut  these  advantages 
had    cost    about    8500 •men,    m    killed* 


sitaation  of  oixr  army  in  the  moroiDgi  of 
the  6th  of  July,  when  general  Linteres 
addressed  a  letter  tp  the  British  com^ 
mander,  offering  to  give  up  all  his  pnsonens 
taken  in  the  late  affair,  together  with  the 
71  at  .  r^ioient^  and  others  tsdcen  Mritb 
brigadier-general  Beresford,  on  the  con^ 
dition  of  his  desisting  from  any  fdrther 
attack  on  the  town,  land  withdrawing  his 
majesty's  forces  from  the  river  Plata  ;  in* 
timating,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  the 
exasperated  state  of  the  populace,  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners 
if  he  persistcfd  in  offensive  operatioosi 
General  Whitelocke,  influenced  by  this 
consideration  (which,  he  says,  he  knew 
from  bettet-  authority  to  be  founded  in  fact^) 
and  reflecting  ?of.  how  little  adirawtage 
would  be  the  possessioii  of  a  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  so  absolutely 
hostile,  resolved  to  forego  the  adt^ahtdgei 
which  the  bravery  6f  bra  trocips  had  oty 
tained,  and  acceded  to  a  treaty  6f  p0Me^ 
on  the  basis  that  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Spanish  commalider. 

At  a  general  court-martial,  held  at  the 
hospital  of  Chelsea,  on  the  38th  of  Janifary; 
1806,  and  continued  by  adjournaienltf^vnlii 
the  t8th  of  March,  lieutenant-genef al  John 
Whilelockie  was  tried  upon  the  folh^iving 
nhiirges  : 

First  charge.-^That  lieutenarit-general 
Whitek>cke,  having  received  instrdcrioiis 
from  his  majesty's  prtocipal  sectetary -of 
state,  to  ]»roneed  for  the  peiluctiovi  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  A^res,  pi^rsii^d  mea^ 
Bures  ill  calotdateid  >to  facilitate  that  toi^ 
quest :  ibat  when  th^  Spttni^  cemiiiandei- 
bad  shewn  such  syfh[ltoms  ^a'  disp^sidoti 
to  treat  as  t^  expfeH  ^  dJesire  to  comiHtitii^ 
catewjth  nIajoNgetieral  Gower,  the  secofid 
in  command^  upon  the^ubry^  of  tenHfiT, 
tlie  said  {ieatenant>^;^ncfrat  WbitelMkedWI 
ivta¥n>:a  HiMsage;  in  which  he  dema«ld^, 
amongst  oth<dr  aitieksi  ^  bdi^reHldirf  cif' aFI 
persons  holding  civil  offices  in  the-  gt^vcfl^hi- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  prisoners  of 
war:  that  the  said  lieutenant-general 
Whitelocke,  in  making  such  an  offensive 
aud  unusual,  demand,  tending  to  exas- 
perate the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres, 


sistance  to  his  majesty's  armb,  to  exclude 
the  hope  of  amicable  accommodation,  and 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  senrice 
with  which  he  was  intrusted,  acted  in  a 
tnanner  unbecoming  his  duty  as  an  ^cer, 
prejndtcial  to  military  discipline,  and  66tk* 
tarary  to  the  articles  of  war. 

Second  char|;e.-^That  the  said  lien- 
tenant-f^eneral  Whitek)cke,  after.the  landing 
of  the  troops  at  Ensenada,  and  durnig  the 
march  from  thence  to  the  town  of  Buenon 
Ayres,  did  not  make  the  militafy  arrange^ 
ments  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  operatbns  against  th6  town  \ 
and  tlmt,  having  known,  previously  to 
bis  attack  upon  the  town  of  Bnenos  Ayres, 
upon  the  5th  of  July,  1807,  as  ^appeaffs 
from  his  public  despatch  of  the  lOth  of 
July,  that  the  enemy  meant  to  occapy  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  be  did  n^verth^ 
less,  in  the  said  attack,  divide  his  force 
into  several  brigades  and  parts,  and  Hf^ 
dered  the  whole  to  he  unloaded,  and  n6 
firing  to  be  pei'mitted  On  any  account,  and 
under  this  order,  to  march  into  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  town  ulipvovided  with 
proper  and  sufficient  teieaos  for  forcing 
the  banricadoes,  whereby  the  ti^opb  we^e 
'Unnecessarily  Exposed  to  destruction,^ with- 
out the  pMsibility  of  making  etki^MtA 
opposition  :  Such  conduct  betraying  great 
professional  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
said  lientenant«>^nferal  Whitelocke,  tei!Nttn^ 
to  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  t^oofMr  Itt 
the  judgment  of  their  officers,  being  df^ri^ 
gatory  to  the  honor  of  his  majesty's  armcf, 
contrary  to  his  duty  as  an  officer,  preja« 
tlitiaT  to  good  order  and  military  discipline, 
and  contrary  to  the  articles  of  wah 

'  Third  chaJ'ge.— Thdt  the  said  lietrfenitiii^ 
l^^al  did  net  nvake,  although  ft  was  in 
hi%  power,  any  effectual  attempt;  by  hi^ 
owti  personal  exertion  or  otherwise,  to 
0OK)perate  with,  or  support  the  different 
divisions^  of  the  army  under  his  comifiand; 
Whcin  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  the'rltreets 
OfBuenos  Ayfes,  onihe  5thof  July,  IWT; 
whereby  those  troops,  after  having  en* 
countered  and  surmounted  a  constant  and 
well-directed  fire,  and  having  effected  the 
purpose  of  their  orders,  were  left  without 


siderable  detacnments,  under  lietiienant-ce- 
lone!  DuffaDd  brigadier-general  Craufurd, 
were  thereby  cotnpeiled  to  surrender:  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  said  lieutenant- 
general  Whitelocke  tending  to  the  defeat 
and  dishonor  of  his  majesty's  arms,  to 
lesgen  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in  the 
skill  and  courage  of  their  officers^  being 
unbecoming  and  disgraceful  to  his  character 
as  an  officer,  prejudicial  to  good  order  and 
military  discipline,  and  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  war. 

Fourth  charge.'— That  the  said  lieu- 
tenant-general Whitelocke^  subsequent  to 
the  attack  upon  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  troops  under  bis 
eonimaod  were  in  .possession  of  posts  on 
each  flank  of  the  town,  and  of  the  principal 
arsenal,  with  a  communication  open  to  the 
Aeety  and  having  an  effective  force  of  up- 
wards of  50pO  men,  did  enter  into,  and 
finally  conciufie,  a  treaty  with  the  enemy, 
whereby  be  acknowledges^  in  the  public 
despatch  of  the  10th  of  July,  1807,  ''  That 
bft  resolved  to  forego  the  advantages  which 
the  bravery  of  his  troops  bad  olitained,  and 
which  advantage  had  cost  bifn  about  2500 
mea,  in  killed^  wounded^  and  prisoners ;" 
aad  by  such  treaty,  he  unnecessarily  and 
fthamefully  surrendered  all  such  ad  van* 
tages,  totflJIy  evacuated  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ajres,  and  consented  to,  deliver,  and  did 
ihainefcilly  abandon  and  deliver  up  to  the 
enemy,  the  strong  fortress  of  M qnte  Video, 
which  had  been  committed  to  his  charge  ( 
and. which,  ^^  the  period  of  Uie  treaty  and 
abandonment,  was  well  and  sufficiently  garri- 
soned and  provided  against  attack,  and  which 
not,  at  such  period,  in  a  state  of  blockade 
or  si^e :  sqch  conduct,  on  the  part  of  lieu^ 
tenantrgeneral  Whitelocke,  tending  to  the 
dishonor  of  bis  majesty's  arms,  and  being 
contrary  to  bis  duty  as  an  officer,  .p^eju^ 
dicial  to  good  order  and  military  disciplinei 
tod  contrary  to  the  articles  of  wan 
.  The  qourt-ma^itial  found  the  gqn^f«^ 
Cpiity  o(  tlie  Ychole  of  these  Qbar^^i;  >f ith 


charge,  wnich  related  to  tlie  order,  iiiat 
*^  calwmis  should  be  unioaded^  and  that  no 
Jiring  should  be  permiiied  on  any  ac^ouNi* 
The  court  was  '*  anxious  that  it  might  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  they  attached 
no  censure  whatever  to  the  precautions 
taken  lb  prevent  unnecessary  firing  during, 
the  advance  of  the  troops  to  the  proposed 
points  of  attack;  and  did  therefore  acquit 
lieutenantrgeneral  Wliitelocke  against  tliat 
part  of  the  said  charge.'*  The  court  ad- 
judged, ''  That  the  said  lieuienant-ffeneral 
Whitelocke  be  cashiered,  and  declared 
tolalljf  Hnfit  and  unworthy  to  serve  his  mor 
jiMff  in  any  military  capacity  whatever/' 
This'  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  king, 
who  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  read  at 
the  head  of  every  regiment  in  bis  service, 
and  inserted  in  all  regimental  orderly  books, 
with  a  view  of  its  becoming  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  the  fatal  consequences  to  which 
officers  .expose  themselves,  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  importadt  dnties  confided  to 
them,!are.deficieut  in  that  zeal,  judgment, 
and  personal  exertion,  which  their  sove- 
reign and  their  country  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  officers  entrusted  with  higb 
pommands. 

The  plan  of  attack  on  Buenos  Ay  res 
adopted  by  general  Whitelocke,  it  would 
appear,  was  not  of  his  own  contrivance,  but 
proposed  to  him  by  lieutenant-general 
Gowen  This  was  declared  by  the  general 
himself  i»  his  defence.  And  general  Gower 
admitted,  in.  his  evidence,  that  the  basis  of 
tlie  ()lan  adopted  by  general  Whitelocke 
wafi^  Y^ry  much  like  his.  Indeed,  general 
Wbitqiocke  appei»^^,  from  his  triah  to  have 
been  very  undecided  and  wavering  in  his 
jGonduct,  and  in  that  state  of  mind  which 
reposes  on  the  counsels  of  others.  To* 
wards  Ihe  end  of  thii  trial,  public  cnrioRity 
W(M»  lesa  excited .  to  know  its  issoe,  than 
tfi^. interest  ortiiitaiis  by  which  geoerftl 
iWhiteloeke  had  dMtMo^^u^  impoctaat  ap« 
p<MPlinent»..  :j 


f  '    . 


HIStOHY  OF  THE  WAR. 


CHAP.  XLVI, 


State  of  the  tloBtile  Parties  at  the  commencement  of  the  Campaign  of  \WI '•'^Movements 
of  the  various  Armies^  and  the  progress  of  the  Campaign  to  the  arrival  of  the  Rtis^ 
sians  at  Friedland — Buonaparte^ s  critical  situation — Alarm  of  the  Parisians — Fall 
ofDantzic — Negotiations  of  the  Emperor  of  France  with  Turkey — Promotion  and 
aggrandisement  of  his  favorite  Generals. 


DURING  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic.  A  mighty  contest  was 
yet  to  be  decided  between  the  emperor  of 
Hussia  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  aided  by 
the  co-operation  of  Sweden  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other 
Napoleon  Buonaparte^  supported  by  the 
population  and  the  resources  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  alleged  defeat  of  the  Russians 
at  the  battle  of  Eylau,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  in  the  opinion  of  the  ene- 
mies of  France,  by  the  facilities  afforded 
to  the  manoeuvres  of  a  Swedish  army  be- 
tween I)antzic  and  Hamburgh,  through 
Lower  Saxony.  It  was  expected  that  the 
immense  distance  of  Buonaparte  from  his 
resources,  combined  with  the  severity  of 
an  inclement  and  unhealthy  climate  would 
expose  his  army  to  the  most  fatal  indisposi- 
tfon,  and  to  insupportable  privations.  The 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  were  perfectly 
enured  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  could 
receive  stores  and  reinforcements  by  land 
and  sea,  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Eng- 
land. 

The  taleYit,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance 
Ift07  ^^^^^  emperor  of  France  overcame 
how<=*ver  the  obstacles  and  the  dan- 
gers, by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The 
number  and  activity  of  his  agents,  and  the 
ad >nii*able  organization  of  his  commissariat, 
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so  strikingly  contrasted  by  the  tardiness 
and  n^ligence  of  the  Russians  in  that  im- 
portant department,  ensured  the  arrival  to 
all  parts  of  his  army  of  ample  and  regular 
supplies.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
season  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements 
few  of  the  troops  were  afflicted  with 
disease,  and  the  absolute  authority  of 
Buonaparte  fgave  him  all  the  advantages 
that  arise  in  council  and  in  battle  from  unity 
of  purpose,  and  firmness  and  celerity  of 
decision. 

The  relative  positions  in  which  the 
French  and  Russians  were  placed  after  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  were  not  misunderstood  by 
Buonaparte,  who  according  to  his  usual 
policy  on  every  great  crisis,  despatched  Ber- 
trand,  a  general  of  division,  to  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief  with  some  overtures  6t 
a  pacific  nature.  But  general  Beningzen, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  gallant ,  soldier,  re* 
plied  that  he  ''  had  been  sent  by  his  master 
not  to  negotiate,  but  to  fight.**  Bertrand 
was  then  ordered  to  proceed  from  Koniiigs- 
berg  to  Memel,  with  the  same  overtures  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  had 
not  greater  success  than  with  the  Russian 
chief.  Buonaparte  endeavored,  however, 
after  these  repulses,  to  make  it  believed  hi 
Germany,  that  both  the  Prussians  and 
Russians  were  desirous  of  peace,  and  that 
treaties  were  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
cluded. It  was  asserted  in  his  newspapers 
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uiai.  MJUTOC  rmu  ^ne  to  oc«  i^eiersuurgn, 
and  that  the  king  of  P/ussia  was  goveroed 
by  the  counsel  of  Lombard,  Beyine,  and 
Kockyriz,  the  men  who  together  with 
Harey  witz  and  Lucchesini,  managed  as  he 
wished  the  court  of  Berlin.  He  was  desi- 
rous to  spread  a  conviction  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  same  influence  at  the  court  of 
-Memel.  Thus  he  hoped  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  t jealousy  among  the  allies,  and  to  deter 
any  of  the  German  states  from  any  reliance 
on  powers  with  which  he  was  likely  very 
soon  to  be  on  terms  of  peace,  amity^  and 
alliance. 

.  The  Russians  were  not  io<iuced  by  the 
battle  of  Eylau,   and  the   necessity   their 
main  army  was  under^  of  retreating  behind 
the  Pregei,  to  give  up  their  original  plan  of 
acting  on  the  offensive  against  the  French, 
and  harassing  them  without  ceasing  by  all 
means  and  at  all  seasons.     While  the  main 
army  of  the  French  still  lay  at  Eyiau,  3000 
Russian  prisr/iers  were  rescued  by  a  squa- 
dron of  Cossacks,  1000  strong,  at  Wilden- 
befg,  from  15  to  20  leagues  on  this  side  of 
EyIau  on  the  Omulcio,  to  the  south-west  of 
the  Jakes   of  Passenheim.     General  Van 
Essen,  on  February  the  15th,  at  the  head  of 
25,000  men  advanced  to  Ostrolenka,  along 
the    two    banks   of   the   Narew.     At   the 
village  of  Flakis  -  Lawowa  he  met  the  ad- 
vanced-guard of  general  Savary,  who  com- 
manded the  5(h  corps  of  the  French  army. 
On  the  16th  at  day-break,  general  Gazan 
with  a  part  of  his  division  moving  towards 
the  advanced-guard,   met   with  the  enemy 
on  the  way  to  Novogorod,  and  attacked  and 
defeated   him.     But  at  the  same  moment 
the  Russians   by   the  left  bank  attacked 
Ostrolenka,  which  was  defended  by  general 
Campana,  with  a  brigade  of  the  division  of 
general  Gazan  and  general  Ruffin,  and  a 
brigade  of  the  division  of  general  Oudinot. 
The  Russian  infantry  advanced   in  several 
columns.    They    were    suffered  to   come 
fairly  within  the  town,  as  far  as  half  the 
length    of  the   streets;    when   they    were 
charged  by  the  French  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Thrice  .did  the  Russians  make  an  attack 
upon  the  French,  and   were  as  often  re- 
rpuUed,   leaving  the  streets  coverpd   with 
4he  dead.     Their  loss  was  so  great  that 


uicy    were    lurucu    lu    kuvhuuu    cue    town, 
,and  take  a  position  behind  the  saud-bills 
which  cover  it.    The  divisions  of  general 
Suchet  and  Oudinot  advanced,  and  at  noon 
the  heada  of  their  columns  arrived  at  Ostro- 
lenka.   General  Savary  drew  up  his  army 
in  the  following  manner.     General  Oudinot 
commanded  the  left  in  two  lines ;  general 
Suchet  the  centre;  and  the  general  of  divi- 
sion  Reille,  chief  of  the  staff. of  the  army, 
commanding  a  brigade  of  the  division  of 
Gazan,  formed  the  right.     Recovered  faim* 
self  with   all   his  artillery,   and   marched 
against  the  enemy.     General  Oudinot  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  made 
a  successful  charge,  and  cut  in   pieces  th^ 
cossacks   of  the   Russian  rear-guard.     A 
very  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  both  sides.     The  Russians  at 
last  gave  way  on  all  quarters,  and  were  fol- 
lowed fighting  for  three  leagues.     The  loss 
of  the  Russians  was  1300  killed,   among 
whom  were  two  generals,  above  1200  taken, 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  standards. 
The  French  according  to  their  accounts  had 
only  60  men  killed,  and  among  these  the- 
general  of  brigade  Campana,   an  officer  of 
great  merit,  and  a  native  of  Marengo.     At 
Guttenfield  on  the  12th  of  February,  500 
French  soldiers  were  made  prisoners  by 
Platoff^  hetman  or  attaman  of  the  cossacks. 
On  the  same  day  a  division  of  the  French 
corps  marched  to  Marienwerder,  situated 
on  a  small  river  called  the  Leibe,  not  far 
fi'om  its  junction  with  the  Vistula,  thirty- 
four  miles  south  from  Dantzic  and  forty- , 
four  north-east  of  Thorn.    Seven  Prussian 
squadrons  found  at  this  place  were  attack- 
ed  and    routed,  and  300  men  with   250 
horses  taken.    The  rest  of  the  Prussians 
making  their  escape,  took  refuge  in  Dantzic. 
On  the  16th  of  February,  the  day  before 
Buonaparte  began  to  march  from  Eyiau, 
for  the  disposition  of  his  troops  in  winter- 
quarters  he  thought  it  proper  to  counteract 
any  impression  that  might  be  entertained  of 
his  being  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
treat, and  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  bis  army 
by  assuming  n  very  lofty  air  of  triumph,  ia 
the  following  proclamation,  dated  £ylau, 
February   the   Ittth.     "  Soldiers    we  bad 
begun  to  enjoy  a  little  repose  in  our  winter 


corps  and  shewed  themselves  on  the  Lower 
Vistula.  We  broke  up  and  marched 
against  him,  we  have  pursued  him  sword 
in  hand  80  leagues,  he  has  fled  to  his  strong; 
holds,  and  retired  beyond  the  Pregel.  In 
the  battles  of  Bergfried^  Deppen,  Hoff,  and 
Eylau^  we  have  taken  from  him  65  pieces,  of 
cannon  and  IQ  standards,  besides  the  lo6s 
of  more  than  40,000  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners.  Hie  hero,es  who  on 
our  side  remain  on  the  bed  of  honor,  have 
died  a  glorious  death.  It  is  the  death  of  a 
true  soldier.  Their  relatives  wiH  always 
have  a  just  claim  to  our  care  and  bene- 
ficence. Having  thus  defeated  all  the  en- 
terprises of  the  enemy,  we  shall  return  to- 
wards the  Vistula,  and  resume  our  winter- 
quarters.  Those  who  shall  dare  to  disturb 
these  quarters  shall  have  reason  to  repent, 
for  whether  beyond  the  Vistula,  or  on  the 
side  of  the  Danube,  whether  in  the  middle 
of  winter  or  the  beginning  of  autnmn,  we 
tshall  still  be  found  French  soldiers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  grand  army." 

The  first  and  leading  consideration  in  the 
choice  of  positions  for  winter-quarters  for 
the  French  army,  was  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  Vistula^  and  to  favor  the  reduction  of 
Colberff,  Grandenz,  and  above  all  of  Dant- 
zic.  ft^  was  therefore  concentrated  in 
cantonments,  behind,  that  is,  to  the  west- 
ward^ of  the  Passarge,  a  small  river  which 
passing  by  the  town  of  Braunberg  dis« 
charges  itself  a  little  below  this  place,  into 
the  Frisch-haaf.  The  prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo  with  his  corps  lay  at  Prussian  Hol- 
land and  Braunsberg;  qsarshal  Soult  with 
his  at  Leibstadt' and  Morungen  ;  marshal 
Ney  at  Gutstadt;  marshal  Davoust  at 
Allenstein,  Hohenstein,  and  Deppen ;  a 
Polenese  corps  of  observation^  commanded 
by  general  Zayoncheek,  at  Niedenburg ; 
ftiarshal  Le  Febvre  before  Dantzic;  the 
5th  corps  of  the  French  army,  was  station- 
ed at  Omulew ;  and  the  8th  as  a  corps  of 
observation,  in  Swedish  Pomerania.  There 
was  a  corps  ufider  prince  Jerome  Buona- 
parte employed  iu  the  reduction  of  the 
fortresses  of  Silesia.  The  Bavarian  division, 
commanded  by  the  heir  apparent,  or  as  the. 
French  style  him,  the  crown  prince  of  Ba« 


time  at  Warsaw,  and  was  on  its  rout  to 
join  the  French  army.  There  was  still  a 
strong  garrison  at  Thorn,  where  general 
Rapp,  Buonaparte's  aid-de-camp,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  in  the  room  of  marshal 
JLe  Febvre,  'now  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Dantzic.  The  head-quarters  .were  at 
Osterode,  nearly  equidistant  between  Thorn 
(which  formed  as  it  were  a  bastion  on  the 
right  of  the  French,  supposing  their  eye 
still  directed. to  the  east,)  and  Marien- 
werder,  and  Elbing,  with  the  isle  of  Nogat, 
which  supported  the  left.  And  for  main- 
taining a  communication  between  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Vistula,  as  well  as  for 
securing  a  retreat,  in  case  of  any  disaster, 
in  the  course  of  future  operations,  the  tStes- 
du'panty  or  fortified  bridges  at  Praga,  Mod- 
lin,  Duchaw,  in  the  palatinate  of  Ulm  and 
Thorn,  were  put  in  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence, and  new  ones  constructed  at  Marien^ 
burg  and  Marien  werder.  Prom  the  country 
around  Marien  werder  and  Elbing,  which,, 
particularly  the  isle  of  Nogat,  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  the  French  army  was  abuu* 
dantly  supplied  with  provisions. 

It  was  now  the  immediate  object  of 
Buonaparte,  to  refresh  and  recruit  his  army, 
and  to  secure  the  possession  orxommand 
of  the  countries  he  had  overrun,  by  redu* 
chig  the  Prussian  fortresses  that  stjir 
held  out  on  the  Vistula,  and  the  Oder. 
But  the  Russians  determined  and  resolute 
in  their  pur|)M3se  to  give  him  no  rest,  engaged 
the  French 'fn  continued  skirmishes^  and 
in  some  very  sharp  actions  which  were  at 
tended    with    considerable    loss    to   both 

Earties*  The  most  serious  of  these  it  may 
e  proper  briefly  to  notice,  though  they 
were  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  siege  of  the  more  important  port  and 
post  of  Dantzic,  to  which  after  the  battle 
of  Eyiau,  every  eye  was  turned.  A  Russian 
detachment  marched  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary against  Braunsberg,  the  head  or  the 
most  advanced  and  easterly  of  the  French 
cantonments.  Buonaparte  being  informed 
of  this  movement,  gave  orders  to  the  prince 
of  Ponte  Corvo,  that  the  detachment  shouli' 
be  attacked,  the  execution  of  which  orders 
was  committed  to  general  Dupont,  an. 
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omcer  of  great  merit,  who  on  the  same 
day,  at  Hwo  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  at- 
tacked the  Russian  Corps,  which  was  10,000 
strong,  overthrew  it  with  fixed  bayonets^ 
drove  it  from  the  town  and  across  the 
.Passarge,  took  16  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
two  stands  of  colours,  and  made  2000 
prisoners* 

On  the  side  of  Gut8tadt,*general  Lo^^er 
Belair,  on  receiving  advice  that  a  Russian 
column  had  arrived  during  the  night  at 
Peterswahl,  repaired  to  that  village  at 
day-break  on  the  25tb,  overthrew  it,  took 
the  general,  baron  deRorf,  who  command- 
ed it,  with  his  staflf,  several  lieutenant- 
colonels  and  other  officers,  and  400  men. 

After  the  affairs  of  Brauensberg  and 
Peterswald^  which  encouraged  the  military 
ardor  of  the  conscripts,  far  the  year,  whose 
services  were  now  to  be  called  in,  tliough 
six  months  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
constitution  ;  a  statement  was  published 
of  all  the  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the 
enemy  by  the  French,  since  their  arrival 
on  the  Vistula.  In  th^  engagements  of 
Pultnsk  and  Qolymin,  they  had  taken 
89*  pieces  of  cannon  ;  at  the  engagement 
of  Bergfried,  4  pieces ;  in  the  retreat  of  AI- 
lenstein,  5  pieces  ;  at  the  engagement  of 
Deppen,  16  pieces;  .at  the  engagement  of 
Hoff,  12  pieces  ;.  at  the  battle  of  Eyiau, 
24  pieces;  ate  the  engagement  of.Otstro- 
lenka,  9  pieces  ;  and  at  that  of  Braunsberg, 
6  pieces ;  in  all,  175  pieces  of  cannon. 
It  must  be  owned  that  an  account  of  the 
cannon  taken  from  the  enemy  is  a  more 
satisfactory  proof  of  success  than  any 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  killed  and 
wounded.  The  cannon  may  be  produced 
as  vouches  of  every  military  statement^ 
and  the  French  gazettes  nsnally  inform 
us  in  what  manner  each  division  has  dis- 
posed of  the  captured  artillery. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian  army  had  reached 
UeiLsberg,  from  whence  the  enemy,  having 
been  dr  en  with  loss,  had  fallen  back  upon 
the  Passarge*  Marshal  Bernadotte  was 
cantoned  at  .Holland  and  Brauusberg. 
Marshal  Soult  at  Leibstudt  and  Morungen. 
Marshal  Ney  in  advance  of  the  Passarge. 
Marshal    Pavoust  at  Ailenstein;  H<;hen- 


stem,  and  Deppen.  The  maio  body  of 
the  cavalry  in  the  country  about  Elbin^, 
and  (he  head-quarters  at  Osterode.  Ik 
Poles  were  at  Neidenburg,  and  the  5tli 
corps,  which  Massena  now  commanded, 
was  cantoned  upon  the  Oumtew.  The 
corps  of  marshal  Le  Febvre  t^as  before 
Dantzic.  A  Bavarian  division  before 
Warsaw,  and  the  8th  corps  in  Swedish 
Pomerania, 

These  corps  were  extremely  weak,  and, 
in  addition  to  casualties  of  the  field,  sick* 
ness  was  so  prevalent,  that  in  Warsaw 
atone,  there  were  25,000  men  in  the  Freoch 
hospitals,  and  the  French  cavalry  were  en- 
tirely unfit  for  active  service. — To  repair 
these  losses,  Buonaparte  raised  the  siege 
of  Colberg,  nearly  evacuated  Silesia,  or- 
dered, under  the  severest  penalties,  a  nev 
levy  in  Switzerland,  marched  troops  from 
Dalniatia,  Calabria,  Italy,  and  the  Ter/ 
invalids  of  Paris,  to  recruit  his  army  in 
Poland  ;  and,  in.  a  message  to  ti»e  seoate, 
dated  Asterode,  the  1 0th  of  March,  d^ 
manded  a  new  conscription,  of  the  year 
.1808,  which  of  course  was  granted:  he 
then  determined  to  check,  by  daring  coun- 
tenance and  partial  aggressions,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians,  and  to  recover  the 
moral  of  his  army  by  the  active  character 
of  his  operations.  By  this  time  he  had 
also  discovered  that  he  had  advanced  from 
the  Vistula  with  too  great  temerity,  and 
that  the  port  and  fortress  of  DanUick 
offered  to  nis  enemies  a  debouchure  od  his 
rear,  which  might,  under  a  vigorous  direc- 
tion, separate  him  from  Prance,  or  oblige 
a  retrogade  movement  to  preserve  h\i 
bridges  and  a  passage  over  the  Visluia. 
^hich  would  be  ruinous  to  his  army," 
not  fatal  to  himself.  He  therefore  gra- 
dually approached  Dantzic  ^ilh  his 
Polish,  S^xon,  and  Baden  levies;  and, 
after  several  affairs,  drove  the  Prussians 
into  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  lo^^^ 
paen,  and  two  Russian  e:arrison  battalions 
under  prince  Tcherbatoff,  with  «oine  cos- 
sacks.  Consonant  with  this  plan,  he  di- 
rected his  marshals  to  make  strong  recooj 
noissances,  to  distract  the  Russian  general 
and  recal  his  parties,  who  had  alreafly 
reached  Alleustein,    Ortelshurg,    ni"^"- 
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^burg/and  Passenheira  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  the  French  reoccupied  Allen- 
stein   and  Guttstadt,  and   a   considerable 
corps  from  Wortudit'  attempted  to  carry 
a  Russian  post  between  Wormsdorf  ana 
Arensdorf,  bui  here  the  enemy  were  foiled 
with  great  loss,  as  a  masked  battery  suf- 
fered  them  to  approach  close^  and  then 
poured  rapid  discharges  of  grape.     This 
movement   occasioned   a  general   concen- 
tration of  the  Russian  army,  and  the  re* 
newal  of  the  campaign  was  expected,  es- 
pecially on  the  following  morning,    when 
a  heavy  cannonade  commenced  at  Zechern, 
two   leagues  in  front  of  Heilsberg,   occa- 
sioned by  the  advance  of  a  French  corps 
who  had  pushed  across  the  plain  from  tne 
village,  and  lodged  themselves  in  a  deep 
wood,  from  whence  they  had  annoyed  the 
Russian  advanced-posts.      Fire  attracted 
fire,  and  a  serious  action  appeared  pro- 
bable, though  not  premeditated  by  either 
army.      At  length   the  Russians    opened 
their  guns,  which  were  answered  from  the 
heights  of  Zeehern,  but  the  Russian  cannon 
soon  silenced  that  battery.     Still   the  ene- 
my's infantry  hung  in  the  wood,  and  al- 
ready 500  Russians  were  wounded.  General 
Zachen,     who     commanded,     determined 
towards   evening  to  finish  this  harassing 
contest^   and   ordered    two    regiments    to 
charge  into  the  'wood,  and  two  regiments 
of  cossacks,   headed    by    their    attaman, 
were  ordered   to   co-operate.      Upon  th? 
signal   being  given,   the  cossacka  rushed 
forward  with  their  war  yell,  echoing  terror, 
and  killed   or  made   prisoners  in    a  few 
seconds,  160  men,  with  the  loss  of  only 
10  killed  and'  14  wounded.    The  remain- 
ing French  escaped  by  somerugzed  ground ; 
and,  as  the  Russians  menaced  the  storm 
of  Zechern,  the  three   French  regiments 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  that  had  sus^ 
tained  this  afiair,  marched  off  rapidly  on 
Guttstadt.        Accurate    intelligence    was 
obtained  froitithe  prisoners,  which  exposed 
'  the  enemy's  views,  and-  a  partieular,  but 
private  incident,  further  gave  general  Be- 
ningzen  every  information  that  he  sought. 
Whether  or  not  the  enemy  were  suspicious 
of  this  incident,  is  not  known  ;  but,   on 
the  6th,  the  French  expecting  to  be  attacked. 


drew  out  their  forces  along  their  line,  and, 
^  by   this  demonstration  of   vigiljahce,  pre- 
served themselves  from  ^n  attack  that  was 
projected  for  the  following  day. 

The  Russian  reinforcements  had  now 
begun  to  arrive  ;  amongst  them  was  a 
superb  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  (the  Ca- 
therina  Slabe'r,)  commanded  by  general ' 
Kratof,  and  two  cossack  regiments,  whos6 
sumptuous  wildness  was  novel  and  inter-* 
esting ;  and  general  Beningzen,  lislving 
abandoned  his  plan  of  attack,  retlioved  hia 
head-quarters  to  Bartenstein,  for  the  coti« 
venience  of  his  arrangements.  ^' 

To  cover  his  cantonmentsi  frdni  ihsult, 
Buonaparte  threw  forward  on  the  iside  of 
Willemburg,  15,000  Poles,  and  placed 
them  under  ihe  orders  of  Masdena  ;  these 
f>eing  new  levies,  did  not  add  greatly  to 
his  real  force,  or  inspire  tiiuch  respect 
amouff  the  Russians  ;  but  general  Platof^ 
was  directed  to  proceed  onr  that  side  with 
3000.<;ossacks,  and  act  against  them.  In 
the  mean  time  the  jsi^ge  of  Dantzic  con ' 
tinued  ;  and  the  enemy^  being  lodged  on 
the  Nehrung,  all  communication  by  the 
coast  road,  between  Pillau  and  Danfzicy 
was  cut  off;  but  an  attempt  was  made 
to  surprise  and  force  the  enemy's  posts 
stationed  therie,  which  failed.  The  attack^ 
ing  corps  was  therefore  obliged  to  return 
to  pillau,  with  some  trifling  loss  to  the 
Prussian  advanced-guard.  On  the  13th, 
Mil  rat  was  checked  in  his  adVsince  with 
seven  regiments  of  cavalry,  on  Bischoffstein :  < 
nnd. general  Zachen,  in  the  neighbourhooa 
of  Wormdit,  killed  100  dragoons,  and  sent 
in  2(X),  of  whom  rfie  greater  part  were  se- 
verely wounded.  On  the  18th„  general 
Platoff  broke  in  upon  the  enemy's  line  ot 
posts  between  Fassenheim  and.Willemburg, 
made  300 Polish  cavalry,  withseveit  officers, 
prisoners,  after  a  great  slaughter  of  their 
corps ;  and,  having  induced  the  I5th  and 
22nd  regiments  of  cavalry  to  charge  iu 
pursuit  through  a  wocd,  where  he  bad  am- 
buscaded half  his  cossacks,  he  put  to  deati). 
or  captured  the  whole. 

On  the  24th,  the  enterprising  and  active 
Platoff  again  marched  from  Fassenheim, 
to  attack  the  confederates  at  Kntzen; 
Malga  arid  Omilow,    The  column  directed 


W9S  executed.    The  second   colamn  ad- 
Tanced   at  dawn  ag^ainst  three  squadrons 
posted  in  the  village  of  Malga,  and  drove 
them  upon  six  supporting  squadrons,  when 
the  whole  fell  back  upon   the  woods   of 
MoHendorfy   where    'the    Polish    infantry 
were  stationed.     The  cossacks  then  feigned 
to  fly.     The  Polish  cavalry  pursued  over 
the  plain^  and,   when  sufficiently  forward, 
the  cossacks  turned,  charged,  and  killed 
SOO,  making  the  colonel,  Iieutenaiit*coIonel, 
and  SOO  privates,  prisoners.     At  Omilow 
the  Polish  infantry  lined  the  woods,  and 
kept  the  /cossacks  in  check  ;  but  a  distin- 
guished  cossack,  (colonel  Karpoi?)  thought 
that  an  opportunity    presented    itself   to 
attack  some  infantry  in  a  more  open  space. 
As  he  was  advancing,  the  infantry  formed 
a  hollow  square,,  his  cossacks   hesitated  ; 
he,    however,   alone   rushed    on,    pierced, 
passed  through^  and  was  reluming  cheer- 
ing on  his  cossacks,  when  a  musket-ball 
struck  him  dead.     Platoff  reproached  his 
party  at  the   funeral    for  not    having  re- 
venged his  death   and  devoted  themselves 
to   sacrifice   the  enemy  ;    and,    when    he 
kissed  the  forehead,  (according  to  custom,) 
previous   to  the  lid   of  the    coffin    being 
closed,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears: 
wiping  them  away,   he  observed,  "  That 
he  did  not  weep  for  the  lot  of  mortality, 
but  that  friends  could  not  go  together  out 
pf  the  world."  ^ 

\\  appears  that  general  Zyoncheck,  the 
commander  of  the  Poles,  had  proposed  to 
attack  the  cossacks  at  Passenheim  with 
3000  infantry,  8  pieces  of  camion,  and  15 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  that  they  were 
actually  on  march  for  that  purpose,  when 
the  fortuitous  enterprise  of  the  attaman 
discomfited  their  design  ;  but,  on  the 
^6lb,  the  300  cossacks  stationed  at  Or- 
telsburg  were  driven  out  of  that  town.  As 
that  post  was  of  great. importance,  being 
\n  the  line  of  communication  between 
general  Essen's  right  wing  at  OstVolenka, 
and  general  Beningzen  ;  general  Tchapliz, 
with  his  regiment  of  hussars,  6  guns,  and 
SOO  cossacks,  immediately  advanced  upon 
ft,  and,  by  a  most  able  disposition  and 
'|;^llant  bearing,, compelled  2000  Polish  in- 


and  900  Polish  cavalry,  to  retire  with  the 
loss  of  50  killed  and  some  prisoners,  which 
the  peasants  murdered  in  revenge  for  out- 
rages'committed  by  the  corps  during  the 
night.  ' 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  French 
made  an  assault  upon  Graudentz,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  It  was  said 
that  the  governor  gave  the  enemy  reason 
to  suppose  that  heembraccd  a  dishonorable 
offer  made  to  him,  and  fthen  sufTered  the 
columns  to  approach  close  to  his  works 
before  he  inflicted  punishment  General 
Platoff*  continued  to  send  in  prisoners,  and 
interrupt  the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  be  maintained,  notwithstanding  fre» 

Juent  attacks,  the  post  of  Ortelsburg. 
^n  requiring  succors,  he  was  reinforced 
by  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  one  of  hussars, 
Ivro  battalions  of  infantry,  and  two  of  cha»' 
seurs.  On  the  17th,  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Bartenstein,  and 
on  the  22nd  they  inspected  the  advanced* 
guard  of  prince  Bagration  in  front  of  Ueils- 
burg,  which  was  found  in  admirable  order, 
and  the  huts,  &c.  arranged  with  an  ele- 
gance that  was  quite  unexpected.  Their 
majesties  th^i  advanced  with  three  or  four 
persons,  and  closely  reconnuitered  the 
enemy's  posts,  after  which  they  retarned 
to  Heilsburg,  where  troops  daily  arrived 
from  Russia,  and  amongst  them  the  corps 
of  guards  under  the  grand  duke  Constao- 
tine,  at  the  head  of  which,  as  the  regi- 
ments successively  entered,  the  emperor 
always  marched  through  the  town. 

The  siege  of  Dantzic  continued  to  be 
vigorously  pressed:  the  Holme  island  at 
the  back  of  the  city,  on  which  the  two 
Russian  battalions  were  lodged,  had  been 
carried  with  the  loss  of  400  men  on  their 
part.  As  the  occupation  of  this  island 
by  the  enemy  completed  the  investment 
of  the  city,  exposed  every  part  to  a  bom- 
bardment, and  intercepted  all  its  com- 
munications with  the  Fair  Wasser,  and 
Weickselmunde,  X'^here  there  are  Ttwo 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  about 
four  miles  from  Dantzic,)  great  anxiety 
prevailed,  for  the  place,  then  wanting  am- 
munition,  and  having  only   a  garrison  of 


)  ' 


inferior  description^  ;hieny  composed  of 
recruits  raised  in  the  Polish  proTinces 
occupied  bythe  enemy  ;  and,  as  the  place 
itself,  notwithstanding^  Buonaparte's  bul- 
letins in  compliment  to  marshal  Le  Febvre, 
can  scarcely  be  rated  in  the  second  order 
of  fortresses. 

General  Kaminskoy,  on  the  7lh  of  May, 
wasv  therefore  ordered,  with  6000  men,  to 
embark  at  I^illau,  and  proceed  to  the  Fair 
VVasser,  under  convoy  of  the  Falcon  Brit- 
ish sloop  of  war,  and  a  Swedish  ship  of  the 
line.  To  favor  this  operation,  general 
Putchikof,  who  had  replaced  general  Essen, 
was  ordered  to  attract  the*enemy*s 'atten- 
tion, by  demonstration  of  building  bridges 
on  the  Narew  and  the  Bug,  and  partial  at- 
tacks ;  and  the  emperor  and  the  king,  after 
reviewing  the  grand  army,  on  the  14lh  of 
May,  proposed  an  attack  on  marshal  Ney's 
corps  at  Guttstadt. 

The  bead  of  the  column  formed  in  the. 
woods  had  already  reached  the  debouchure 
on  the  plain  in  front  of  Peterswald,  where 
the  sovereigns  and  commauder-in-chief  rodo 
on  to  reconnoitre.  In  about  two  hours  the 
army  received  orders  to  retire  into  their 
cantonments^  but  the  enemy  alarmed,  did 
not  dismiss  his  troops  for  tbirty^^six  hours* 
Accounts  were  received  from  general  Tuchi- 
kof,  that  in  conformity  to  bis  instructions, 
he  had  attacked  the  enemy  by  a  corps 
under  tl?e  command  of  general  Wicken- 
stein  ; .  that  the  general  had  passed  the 
Narew  on  the  13th^  and  taken  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  several  French  officers 
and  60  men  :  and  general  Platoff  reported, 
that  he  had  on  the  12th,  with  the  same 
motive,  attacked  the  Poles  at  Malga,  killed 
several,  and  made  three  officers  and  100 
men  prisoners;  and  that  from  thence  to 
favor  the  attack  on  Guttstadt,  he  had  on 
the  13th  driven  the  enemy's  posts  into  Al- 
lenstein,  and  cannonaded  the  town  for  the 
whole  day«  Further  advices  from  general 
Putchikow  stated,  that  the  enemy  having 
passed  the  Narew  at  Shiroz  with  several 
divisions  of  French  and  Bavarian  troops, 
and  some  Polish  horse,  were  immediately 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
killed,  and  three  officers  amd  107  prisoners ; 
and  that  another  column  which  bad  passed 


the  Narew  in  front ot  ruUusk  had  retired; 
on  theiapproach  of  general  Tutchikof.     On  ' 
the  15th  of  May  general  Kaminskoy  made 
his  attempt  to   enter   Dantzic.    The    ab-' 
sence  of  the  Swedish  man  of  war  which;' 
had  on  board  1200  of  his  men  had  delayed 
his'enterprize  and  affi)rded  time  for  Buona- 
parte to  reinforce  marshal   Le  Febvrc  by^' 
the   bridge  of  Marienwerder,    with   more* 
troops    under    marshal    Lasnes,  amongst, 
which  was  Oudinot^s  division. 

The  Russians  4400  strong,  having  to  de- 
file over  the  narrow  bridge  on  the  Vistula, 
which  communicated  to  the  Nehrung,  were 
not  ready  to  advance  until  two  haurs  after 
day-break,  when  they  •  moved  forward  ia 
three  columns,  under  a  heavy  cannonade, 
which  immediately  opened  from  the  Holme 
island.  The  columns  with  the  most  daring . 
resolution',  entered  the  wood  and  stormed, 
the  enemy's  treble  line  of  entrenchment, 
defended  by  Saxons,  Poles,  and  French,  of*' 
whom  they  killed  rnany,  atad  took  several 
pieces  of  cannon  :  they  then  advanced,  but 
their  order  of  formation  being  broken  by 
the  trees,  they  presented  themselves  on  the 
plain  at  the  e:ctremity  of  the  wood  in  dis- 
order. Here  they  were  attacked  by  a  very, 
considerable  body  of  troops,  ev^ry  moment 
reinforced  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
when  marshal  Lasnes  found  the  point  of 
attack  was  confined  to  the  rip;ht  bank. 
Unable  to  resist  such  a  superiority,  the 
Russians  fell  back,  pressed  by  a  large  body" 
of  cavalry.  Rallying  at  the  wood,  they,  a 
second  time,  attempted  to  advance,  but  after 
some  success  Were  again  driven  back,  and 
the  enemy  entered  the  wood:  A  tliird 
time  impelled  by  desperation  they  pushed 
on  with  the  bayonet,  and  clcfared  the  wood;' 
killing  many  of  the  grenadiers,  but  a  tre- 
mendous cannonade  then  beat  them  back, 
nor  had  they  a. gun  to  sustain  tbem,  and 
unfortunately  all  the  zealous  exertions  of 
the  British  naval  officers  and  crews  of  th» 
vessels  destined  to  co-operate«  were  ine/« 
fectual,  as  their  want  of  wind  prevented 
their  advance  against  the  stream. 

General  Kaminskoy  finding  the  ibroe  of 
the  enemy  so  enormously  superior,  and 
their  position  impenetrable,  ordered  at  eight 
o'clock  his  troops  to  retire,  wbieh  move* 


guns  from  Wieckselmunde,  without  any  loss, 
but  the  Russian  soldiers  with  great  reluc- 
tance quitted,  the  works  which  they  had  so 
gallantly  carried.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  45  officers  and 
1600  men,  whilst  the  enemy  stated  their 
own  to  be  but  25  killed^  and  200  wounded. 
\^  whole  Sjstson  battalion,  (independent  of 
•the  loss  sustained  by  OudinoVs  division, 
the  French  light  infantry,  Pqles^  &c.)  bad, 
however,  been  destroyed  without  mercy, 
and  the  French  official  report  of  the  affisiir 
cjiaracterizes  it  as  most  daring  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians,*— for  some  time  successful, 
and  to  the  last  obstinate.  The  British 
flQtill^  had  been  unable  to  co-operate  in  the 
action;  yet  the  laborious  exertions,  the 
ardent  zeal,  the  affectionate  interest  with 
w,hich  they. had  toiled,  and  which  now  as- 
sured the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  wounded, 
were  not  only  dwelt  upon  by  the  Russian 
officers  and  soldiers  as  honourable  to  the 
individuals  and  the  British  nation,  but  as  a 
splendid  and  grateful  proof  of  national  at* 
tachment  and  sincerity  for  the  common 
cause. 

Whilst  general  Kaminskoy  was  endeavor- 
ing to  advance  by  the  Vistula,  2000  Prus- 
sians moved  along  the  Nehrung  from  Pil- 
lao.  They  propeeded  as  far  as  Kailsberg, 
but  pausing  at  that  place  in  consequence 
of  some  intelligenqe,  they  were  attacked  by 
a  consi^lerable  body  of  the  enemy's  infd^ntry, 
aod  a  brigade  of  dragoons,  and  routed 
with  the  loss  of  600  men,  two  guns,  and 
two  vessels  with  provisions  at  anchor.  A 
reserve,  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  Nehrung 
preserved  the  remainder,  and  it  was'  for- 
tunate for.  them,  that  they  had  not  pushed 
t>n  beyond  Kailsberg,  as  the  ^  enemy  had 
prepared  to  cut  off  their  retreat  by  crossing 
the  Frisch  Haaf  with  a  considerable  force» 
and  lodging  it  at .  that  post.— Thus  termi- 
nated this  iippracticable  expedition. 

General  Kalkreuth  after  general  I^amin- 
fikoy's  unsuccessful  enterprize,  having  re- 
peated by  telegraph  his.  urgent  want  of 
ammunition,  an  English  vessel  of  22  guns, 
armed  with  32lb.  cannonade^,  on  the  18th, 
attempted  the  bold  project  of  forcing  her 
way  into  Dantzic,  although  the  Vistula  is 


broad  with  a  boom  thrown  across. — Laden 
virith  150  barrels  of  powder,  and  having  50 
chasseurs  on  board,  she  adventured ;  but 
she  had  scarcely  gained  the  Holme,  when 
a  cannon  shot  injured  her  rudder,  and  her 
rigging  being  materially  damaged,  she  be- 
came unmanageable  and  grounded, — every 
effort  to  get  her  off  failed,  and  after  a  gallant 
defence  against  nine  batteries  she  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Datitzic  was  now 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  general 
Kalkreuth  had  protracted  the  defence  to 
a'most  extraordinary  length,  (52  days  open 
trenches,)  he  had  done  all  that  ability  and 
devotional  loyalty  could  effect :  he  had  ap- 
plied, he  had  exhausted  every  resoarce, 
and  could  entertain  no  hope  of  succour. 
As  therefore  the  enemy  were  preparing  to 
storm  the  Hackelberg,  he  proposed  to  ca- 
pitulate, if  allowed  to  retire  with  his  gar- 
rison and  arms,  on  the  condition  of-  not 
serving,  without  being  regularly  exchanged, 
for  one  year,  against  France  or  her  allies. 
As  Buonaparte  was  fearful  of  being  at- 
tacked whilst  embarrassed  with  this  siege, 
these  terms  were  granted,  and  on  the  27ch, 
the  garrison,  reduced  to  9000  men,  marched 
out  for  Koningsbei^.  Marshal  I^  Febvre 
then  summoned  the  Weickselmunde,  and 
Fair  Wasser,  which  being  no  longer  of  any 
advaqtage,  and  if  once  besieged  inca- 
pable of  being  approached  'so  as  to  save 
the  garrison,  were  on  the  the  26th  evacuated 
by  the  Prussians.— General  Kaminskoy 
bad  previously  returned  with,  his  division 
to  the  army. 

Buonaparte  announced  the  'surrender  of 
Datttzic  as  the  first  glorious  result  of  the 
victory  of  Eylau,  but  that  battle  did  not 
supply  to  him  the  means  of  laying  siege  to 
Dantzic.  The  surrender,  according  to 
date,  followed,  but  was  not  by  any  means 
the  consequence  of  operations  on  the  8th 
of  February.  Had  his  „army  never  been 
disturbed  in  their  original  cantoaments, 
the  siege  might  still  have  been  formed,  and 
if  he  had  really  driven  the  Russians  be- 
hind the  Pregel,  with  far  greater  probability 
of  success. 

Accounts  from  Graudentz  diminislied  the 
gloom  of  these  ill  tidings.    The  garrison 


iiad  made^  a  very  succesAfiiT  imlly^tak^n 
and  disarmed  two  German  Imttalions,  and 
possessed     themselves    of   several   ves(«els 
ladeu    with  corn,   rice,    atiimunition,   and 
money,  so  that  hopes  were  entertained .  of 
its  being  in  a  condition  to  hold  out,  not- 
^withstanding  its  long  investment,  and  the 
threatened  siege  of  marshal    Victor.     Ou 
the  3rd   of  June,  notwithstaRding  the  sur« 
Fender  of  Danizic  had  disengaged  30,000  of, 
the  enemy's  troops—notwithstanding    the 
•Russian  means  had  not  been  subfliequently 
augmented,  general  Beningzen  proposed  a 
plan  of  operations  by  which  he  hoped  to 
cut  off  marshal  Ney,  and  if  successful,  to 
fall    on    marshal   Davoust  at   Allenstein. 
Circ a mstances  retarded  the  attack  until  the 
5th,  when  the  Prussians  10,000  stnmg,  and 
the   Russians    10,000  strong,  immediately 
under  the  command  of  general  Beaingzen, 
opened  the   campaigifi    against  an  enemy 
that  could  oppose  to  that  force  130,000 
men,  and  who  had  re-collected,  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Memel,  by  the  most  vigo- 
rous exertions  that   Buonaparte  had  ever 
occasion  to  make,  (exertions  unparalleled 
ia  the.  history  of  Europe,)    190,000   men, 
including  the  garrisoa  of  Dantzic ;  whilst 
his  cavalry  had  been  reinstated  and  almost 
renewed  by^  considerable  remounts,  drawa 
from  Silesia,  and  the  country  about  Elbing. 
The  Prussians,  on  the  5th  of  June,  feign- 
ed a  serious  attack  on  the  bridge  of  Span<- 
den   over  the.  Passarge,  defended  by  the 
corps  of  majrshal  Bernadotte,  and  protected 
by  a  strong  iSleidu^pani.     After  an  action 
that  lasted  tlie   whole  day,   in  which  the 
Prussians  shewed    much    gallantry,   they 
desisted,  according  to  ,the  original  plan  of 
combined    operation.     At   the  same   time 
two  Russian  divisions  commenced  an  affair 
at  the  bridge  of  Louutten,  defeuded  by  the 
corps  of  marshal  Soult^  and,  according  to 
the  same  arrauje^enient  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  during  the  day,  but   on 
each  .side  several  hiindred  men  were  killed 
and    wounded.     The   real  attack   was  di- 
rected against  the  posts  of  marshal  Ney  s 
cdVps,   24,000  ,  stronj;,  whose  statious  were 
Altkerkeii,  Ammt,  Guttstadt,  and    VVols- 
dorf,   whilst  general  Platoff  with  500  men» 
including    the  brigade  of  infantry   under 
Vol.  I. 


general    Knoring,    was    directed  to    pass 
the  A ller»  between  Allenstein  and  Guttotadt, 
to  alarm  the  rear  of  marshal  Ney,  and  keep 
the  corps  at  Allenstein  in  check.     Unfor- 
tunately the  different  columns  vrere  direct* 
ed   to  connect  operations  and   wait   npon 
each  other,  instead  of  having  orders  to  press 
vigorously  and  reach  the  Passarge  with:  all 
possible  expedition,  so  as  to  anticipate  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy,   who,    pursued   by 
superior  forces,  could  not  deviate  to  ander- 
take  any  operation  that  might  delay   Ih» 
retreat.     In  consequence  of  this  combined 
movement  and  mutual  progress,,  marshal' 
Ney  was  enabled  to  defend  himself  with'* 
out  any  uneasiness  for  his  flanks,  and  it     , 
was   not  until    two  o'clock   that   general 
Gartchikof  could  enter  Guttstadt,  where  be 
took  some  magazines  and  300  prisoners, 
but   even  then   when    marshal    Ney    was 
driven   from  the  A  Her,  he  wits  not  urged 
back  ~  so  as  lo  throw  his  lines  into  confu- 
sion, but  he  was  permitted  to  retire  grada- 
sdly  till  night  interrupted  the  action,  when 
he  withdrew  his  main  body  across  the  Pas- 
sarge at  Deppen,  (about  six  miles  distant,) 
where  there  was  no  Uie-du^pofU^  and  which 
was   completely    commanded   by    heights 
'  along  the  right  bank,  sotbat  if  the  execu- 
tion  had  been  as  well  achieved  ae  the  plan 
was  projected,  marshal  Ney  with  all  the 
ability  and  means  he  employed  could  not 
have    prevented   the  complete  loss   of  his 
corps, 

Whilst  marshal  Ney  had  been  defending 
Gvittstadt,  general  Platoff  passed  .the  Aller 
near  Bergfried,  ami  surprized  an  enemy's 
post  of  iiO  men.  Count  Strogonau  then 
proceeding  jto  Rezengaite,  saw  the  enemy's 
baggage  retiring,  and  charging  the  escott 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  took  30  officers 
and  500  men  prisoners  and'  made  a  con- 
siderable booty.  The  next  morning  at 
six  o'clock  the  Russian  army  readvanced, 
and  the  advanced-guani  under  prince 
Bagration  drove  the  rear*^uard  of  the 
enemy  across  the  bridge,  where  the  Rus« 
sians,  the  rest  of  the  day,  maintai4;i^d  asharp 
fireof  musketry  and  cannon  on  the  French 
position  and  the  village  of  Depp«^n,  which 
were  completely  commanded  by  the  Rus 
sian  guns.  At  six»  the  action  ceased,  when  , 
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jnH  of  the  town  had  been  conmmed,  and 
the  bridge  too  much  damaj^ed  for  passage. 
During  this  action,  a  regiment  of  cossacks 
bad  swam  th^^  Passarge,  penetrated  eight 
miles,  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces  an  escort  of  cavalry,  broke 
th^  carriage  of  one  gun,  which,  for  watnt 
of  horses,  they  liould  not  take  away,  d^- 
troyed  30  baggage  waggons,  and  brought 
off  a  howitzer,  which  they  contrived  to 
transport  across  the  river  and  deliver  into 
the  Russian  camp. 

On  the  7th,  the  Russian  army  was  about 
to  mtme  on  Alienstein,  when  the  cossacks 
sent  advic«  that  they  were  in  the  town, 
and  that  Davoust  had  abandoned  if  to  join 
Marshal  Ney.  Some  musketry,  and  an 
occasional  cannonade  had  occurred  in  the 
morning  at  the  bridge  of  Deppen^  but  no 
enterprise  of  ^consequence  was  attempted 
by  eidier  side: 

i  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  French 
drew  Qut  their  troops,  and  made  demon- 
strations as  if  they  wonid  attack  the  Rtis^ 
sians  and  pass  at  Deppen,  which  occa- 
sioned for  two  or  three  hours  a  very  severe 
cannonade,  and  a  partial  fire  of  musketry 
continued  through  the  whole  day. 

About  mid-dayV  Buonaparte  had  been 
seen  to  arrive,  and  the  shouts  of  his  army 
were  distinctly  heard.  After  inspecting 
the  divisions,  various  movements  were 
made,  and  cavalry  and  guns  appeared  to 
defile  towards  Osterode  ;  but,  being  at*: 
tentively  observed,  they  were  seen  to  quit 
that  rout  under  cover  of  a  wood,  and  re- 
take the  road  in  the  direction  of  Leibstadt. 
Towards  the  afternoon,  general  ilavoiski, 
with  some  cossacks,  sent  in  several-hundred 
-dragoons  that  he  had  made  prisoners,  after 
killing  as  many  in  an  attack  upon  three 
regimentH  of  French  cavalry  ;  and,  in  con- 
Sequence  of  information  from  the  prisoners; 
general  Beningzen  determined  to  fall  bacic 
with  his  army  upon  Heilsberg,  leaving 
priAce  Bagration  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
hts  lefty  af id  general  Platoff  his  right.  These 
•Dovements  were  immediately  commenced^ 
and  the  cossacks  traversed  from  the  left 
of  the  line  to  the  right ;  but,  ow  reaching 
Lignati  at  day-break  on  the  9th,  general 
Onwarrow,  wtth  a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry 


was  found  there,  checking  the  advance  of 
a  body  of  the  enemy  lodged  in  a  small  woml 
in  front  ^f  Eiditten,  and  into  which  woort- 
ke  had  the  evening  before  driven  a  party 
of^  their  horse,  with  the  loss  of  150  killed 
and  wounded.  Prom  various  indications, 
general  OuwarroW  believed  that  the  enemy 
were  passing  the  bridge  of  Eiditten  i«  force, 
and  covering  their  operations  by  the  shelter 
of  the  wood,  on  the  skirts  of  which,  small 
detachments  only  were  seen  ;  but,  before 
he  withdrew,  according  to  his  orders,  no 
serious  augmentation  of  force  was  visible, 
and  as  the  enemy  remained  quiet,  a  small 
advanced  party  was  only  left,  and  the  main 
body  fell  back  about  two  tjaiies  to  refresh 
their  horses,  as  the  movement  upon  Ileils* 
berg  was  to  be  deterred  as  late  as  possible, 
that  the  army  might  not  be  interrupted  in 
march  so  as  to  produce  confusion. 

Buonaparte,  when  he  had  heard  of  the 
serious  attack  upon  marshal  Ney,  accom- 
panied ahnost  immediately  by  intelligence 
of  his  retreat  upon  the  Passarge,  directed 
his  army  to  assemble,  and,  with  the  corps 
of  marshals  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Laanes, 
the  guards,  Oudinot's  division,  and  the 
cavalry  of  reserve,  passed  at  the  bridge  of 
Eiditten,  whilst  the  other  marshals  crMsed 
at  Wuhsen,  Spanden,  &c.  The  forces 
under  the  command  of  Buonaparte  being 
formed  in  close  columns  within  the  small 
wood  already  noticed,  concealed  their 
operations  until  about  mid^lay,  when  the 
columns  advanced  upon  the  plain,  (bof^ 
dered  with  woods  to  the  right  and  left,)  in 
three  line^,  and  with  flanking  columns, 
whilst  a  considerable  part  of  the  cavalry 
mai*ched  in  front,  and  a  part  in  rear  of  the 
left.  Over  the  first  two  miles  be  experi^ 
enced  no  resi^^nce;  but,  when  general 
Platoff  arrived  and  threw  forward  his  cos- 
Sacks,  which  were  supported  by  prince 
Bogratfon^'s  cavalry,  the  Russians  resumed 
the  offensive  and  charged  ;  the  numerous 
skirmishes  and  supporting  detachments  that 
swarmed  the  plain,  animated  with  success, 
pressed  forward  with  so  much  vigor,  that 
the  French  infantry  balled,  rapidly  formed 
squares,  and  the  whole  cavalry,  except 
such  part  as  .was  driven  in,  consisting  of 
thejightbrigadeaof  generals  Pajol,BrKyer»9« 


md  Dorosmt,  amf  Htni  ititinioii  of  heavy 
camlry  of  general  Nansoutyv  al  fnll  Apced, 
rasrheii  to  the  right,  m  iirhich  dire^tioi^  the 
RuMians  were  ad'rancihg,  wMfst  vtr>ltey6  of 
artillery  and  tnoHkefry  poirred  npon  them, 
but  wkh  eomparative  Iktle  h)89 ;  for  M 
tfoon  as  they  fonnd  the  effbrt  of  the  mtorf 
no  longer  expeilient,  they  broke  aii<l 
separated    oirer  the    ptato,   whilst   piiiice 

'  -Bagralion  covered,  their  n&treat  by  hiaar-^ 
tHfery  and  the  jiidiciotfs  dlsposilfdn  of  his 
infantry. 

The  Russian  rear-gtfatd,  however,  now 
nearly  approached  the  extremity  of  the 
level  gronnd,  from  whence  an  inclined  plain 
descended  to  the  town  of  Outtstadt,  and^ 
to  the  Aller,  over  wliieh  river,  and  an  arm 
of  ft,  there  were  two*  bridges,  in  the  toww 
on  which  geneiul  P^a toff  directed  his  troops,, 
and  three  pontoon  bridges  bad  been  formed' 
on  the  Feft  of  the  town  for  thd  passage  of 
prince  Ba^ation's  division.  Tlie  greatest 
resolution  alone  could  save-  the  troops^ 
and  any  disunion  df  movements  bet^^en 
the  rear-guards  would  jinfallibly  have  in- 
sured destturtion.  The  cavalry  seemed 
sensible  of  the  in)portanee  of  their  exer^ 
tions  at  this  crrti^a^  conjuncture;  and,  by 
gafliintry  and  active  manoeuvre,  so  repelled 
the  French  advanced  cavalry,  that,  after 
variotts  rencorrtres,  in  which  they  were 
stFwayu  worsted*,  the  lalter  retired  and 
paused;  until  their  infantry  approached  td 
their  support ;  but,  during  this  time,  prirtce 
Bngrafion  had  crossed  his  iti&ntry  and 
guns,  except  guards  for  the  iSies-du-pont^ 
and  taken  op  a  position  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  cavalry  which  now  successively  be^ 
gan  to  withdraw.  From  the  direction  of 
the  river,  general  Platoff's  distauce  froraf 
the  town  was  not  so  great  as  prince  Bagra- 
tion's,  and  he  was  earlier  driven  back  to* 
\fanfs  the  Aller,  where  his  cossacks  being 
rtill  hard  pressed,  began  to  retire  witli^  an 

'  irregular  pace,  and  disorder  was  com« 
menring.  Platoff,  seufifble  of  his  duty  to* 
tfte  general  safety,  fearful  of  a  rush  upon 
{tie  town  and*  the  bridges,  which  would  be 
fSttal'lo  the  fugitives  from  their  own  tumult, 
apprthpndiiig  that  the  enemy  would  be 
oncourj^gcd  to  profit  of  tlie  confusion^  and 
carry   the  lown,   whilst  his  troops  were 


unable  to  fight  or  fly  in  choked  streefs; 
dismounted  from  bin  horse,  enforced  order, 
and,  with  the  tranquillity  of  parade  exer- 
cises^ retired  bis  cossacks  in  small  bodies 
wilh  large  intervals  ;  and,  when  he  found 
that  he  coald,  without  detriment  to  prince 
Bagration,  move  upon  the  bridges^  be  with 
his  own  rear-guard,  leisurely  regained 
them,  and  remained  until  the  whole  were 
destroyed  by  the  artificers  stationed  for  that 
purpose. 

Perhaps  the  enemy  thought  the  town 
occupied  by  infantry,  and  feared  to  com* 
promise  themselves  by  an  attack  ;  for,  in« 
stead  of  advancing  boldly  npon  it,  the 
cavalry  halted,  and  only  the  skirmishers 
and  some  flying  artillery  fired  upon  the 
retiring  cossacks,  until  the  French  infentry 
arrived  upon  the  heights,  when,  deploying 
from  columoa,  the  linee  continued  for  some 
time  to  fire  heavy  volleys,  and  the  artillery 
taking  position,  inmidated  the  town**  with 
shot  and  shells,  as  also  the  safud^hil  Is  beyond, 
on  which  the  RMsians  had  stationed 
artillery  to  cover  the  reav-gaards,  and 
through  the  fire  of  whieh^  when  the 
enen^y  perceived  them  ascemKng,  the  rear^^ 
gi^ards  had  to  pass.  Friuce  Bagratiou, 
with  that  courage,  <fofiduct,  and  fertmie, 
which  characterized  al4  his  services,.  haMi 
also  withdrawn  his  troops,  and  destroyed 
his  bridges  vtitheot  any  loss  ;  but  a  post 
of  150  infantry,  who  bad  been  thrown  oft 
the  left,  were  charged,  approaching  the 
river,  and  50  of  them  were  drowned* 
Thus  Buonaparte,  with  all  bis  genius,  vigor^ 
and  prodigious  superiority  of  power,  ac-* 
tually  marching  in  the  saiaie  field,  suffered, 
in  his  very  presence,  theescape  of  a  feeble 
reav-guard, '  which  most  have  been  over^ 
whelmed  if  properly  pressed  and  acted 
against.  An  escape  far  more  extraordi-* 
nary  and  reproachfut  than  wae  that  of 
marshal  Ney  on  the  5th,  to  the  KussiaH' 
reputation,  since  marshul^  Ney  had  S4,000 
men  under  his  convmand,  and  wans  sus^ 
tained  on  his  left  by  marshals  Soult  and 
Bemadotte,  who  were  actually  engaged' 
with  the  Russiav^^  aiid  by  marshal  Dib^ 
vonst  on  his  right,  wliom  itr  was  necessary 
t^  VI  atch  with  4000  men. 

The  enemy,  savisfied  with  peacfetitiiM  of 
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Giittc^tsidt,  and  the  left  bank  or  tli^  A  Her, 
did  not  cross  any  troops  over  the  river  to 
puFMie,  but  continued  a  heavy  fire,  while 
the  Russians  remained  on  the  opposite 
bank,  durinsr  which  cannonade,  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  moved  along  tlie 
left  bank,  in  the  direction  of  Launau. 
Towards  night  prince  Bagration  fell  back 
about  half  way  to  Heilsberg,  and  the 
Cossacks  took  post  in  his  front. 

On  the  10th  the  Frencli  array  being  now 
concentrated  (except  the^  corps  of  Victor, 
which  was  manoeuvring  on  the  left,)  abd 
composed  of  the  corps  of  marshals  Ney, 
Lasnes,  Davoust,  Morlier,  Oudinot's  divi- 
sion, the  imperial  guards,  and  the  cavalry 
under  Murat,  advanced  upon  Heilsberg, 
and  drove  in  the  advanced-posts  stationed 
to  observe  their  approach  ;  but  the  ground 
from  Launau,  for  about  a  league  towards 
Heilsberg  was  broken  by  transverse  lines  of 
high  ridges,  and  the  Russians  retired  gra- 
dually under  the  protection  of  artillery 
posted  on  the  ielevations  and  disputed  each 
tenable  station,  which  gave  time  for  the 
arrival  of  prince  Bagration  about  mid-day 
with  his  advanced-guard,  which  general 
Beningzen  had  ordered  to  cross  the  river, 
when  he  found  the  enemy  directed  th^ir 
march  altogether  on  the  left  bank,  but  the 
prince  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  as  far 
as  Heilsberg  before  he  could  cross  on  the 
pontoon  bridges,  so  that  he  reached  his 
station  on  the  left  bank  only  as  the  enemy, 
had  gained  the  uneven  grouttd,  and  were 
beginning  to  deploy  on  the  plain  which  ex* 
tended  with  partial  interruption  of  wood 
on  their  left  flank,  to  the  position  of  Heils- 
berg. A  corps  of  the  enemy  formed  the 
advance,  on  the  right  of  which  two  divisions 
drawn  from  th6  supporting  corps  marched, 
whilst  another  division  extended  the  left  to 
some  commanding  grounds  bordered  by 
woods. 

^  Buonaparte  seemed  determined  to  re- 
trieve his  error  on  the  9th,  and  to  crush 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  Russians  by 
weight  of  fire  and  cavalry  attacks.  The 
Russians  driven  from  the  broken  ground 
endeavoreid  in  vain  to  hold  their  position 
on  the  level ;  they  were  obliged  to  form 
alternate  lines  to  austain  by  fire  their  retro- 


grade movemai(4i  y^ tbesucoefisive  retreat 
of  «ach  was   rapid,  stnd  the  loss  momenta- 
rily augmented.;    Th^  Rusgian  cavalry  pre* 
sented  a  good  countena'itce,  but  being   90 
out-numbered  were  unable   to  check    the 
enemy.     Priiice   Bagration  sent   for    rein- 
forcements. .  Some  infantry  were  advanced 
toBupport  him,  and  15  squadrons  of  Prus* 
sian  cavalry,  with  a  battery  of  horse  artil- 
lery,  by   their  most  gallant  behavioar  af- 
forded' him  great  reliei^  but  still  the  ^oemy 
by  reinforcing  his  advanced  lines,  proceeded^ 
aud   about  four    in   the  afternoon,    when 
prince  Bagration  sent  for  further  aid,   gene- 
ral  Beningzen  ordered  forward  more    ca- 
valry, and  directed  the  prince  to  keep  re- 
tiring and  allure  the  enemy  under  thegans 
of  this  part  of  liis  position,  armed  with  1«S0 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  reinforced  by  all  his 
troops,  except  the  guards  arid  some  cavalry 
from    the     position    on    the    right    bank. 
About  six  the  enemy  had  approached  suf- 
ficiently ues^r,  when,  the  allied  cavalry  with- 
drew by  the  flanks,  and  a  cannonade  of 
extracHrdinary  fury  commenced,  which  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  i*ecede  from  the  reach 
of  g^ape,   but  they   threw   iheir  left    in  a 
small  wood  about  500  yards  in  front  of  tiie 
Russiau  centre,  and  establishing  their"  bat- 
teries played  upon  all  parts  of  the  Russian 
lines,  which  extended  from  the  river  to  the 
right  about  half  ft  mile,  whilst  as  night  ap- 
proached  swarms  of  tirailleurs  advauced, 
and  maintained  an  incessant  and  close  fire. 
About  seven   the   French  columns  sud- 
denly again  move<i  forward,  aud   charging 
rapidly,  carried  the  advanced   work  of  the 
Russian  position,  with  three  ^uns. — It  was 
a  critical  moment,  but  Russia  had  officers 
and  troops    equal    to  the   crisis.     Prince 
Gartchikow    coinnianding  the  right  wing, 
LnfiitantHiieously  cM-dered   the  charge.     The 
huzzas  of  hi.s  troops  assured  victory.     Tht  y 
darted  forward  overwhelmed  all  opposition, 
captured  two  eagles,  and  pur«ued  lill  ihey 
threw  their  right  .upon  the  wood  which  the 
enemy  ha<l  occupied.     Then   the   cannon 
again  thundered,  and  the  musketry  rolled— ^ 
illuminating  the  asmosphere  with  continued 
flame. — The     combat    relaxed     gradually 
and  the  Russian  lines  reascended  to  their 
position.  ,^,  ^^.^ 


A  little  before  leu  at  uight^ade^^ertercame 
over  to  the  Russiaxis,  through  the.fire^  and 
informed  the  general  that  another  asBault 
was  preparing  from  the  wood.  Suitable  ar- 
rangements had  scarcely  been  made  when 
the  dark  bodies  of.  the  columns  were  seen 
sweeping  forward.  Again  the  batteries 
opened  and  the  fury  of  the  battle  again 
Imaged;  but  the  assailants,  unable  /to  force 
their  progress,  fled  back  wrecked  and  al« 
most  annihilated.  The  action  became  then 
more  feeble,  and  about  11  o'clock;  the  enemy 
along  their  line  of  tirailleurs  shouted  or- 
retezk  combat,  when  this  grand  and  pecu- 
liar scen^  was  closed,  and  the  massacre 
(for  no  other  term  can  be  so  properly  ap- 
plied,) terminated  ;  but  the  cessation  of  the 
ttuutiltuous  uproar  of  war  was  followed  by 
a  dill  still  more  melancholy— ^the  groans^  of 
wounded  who  anticipating  the  morrow's 
renewal  of  the  fight,  or  tortured  by  pain^ 
in  vain  implored  removal^  relief,  or  even 
death. 

Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  and  rendered  the  clayey  ground 
behind  the  Russian  batteries  so  slippery 
that  the  various  arrangements  of  the  night 
were  greatly  incommoded,  and  the  troops 
experienced  much  distress.  Before  day- 
break the  Russians  again  stood  to  their 
arms,  momentarily  expecting  fresh  efforts 
on  tlie  part  of  the  enemy. 

When  light  broke,  the  French  were  ar- 
rayed in  order  of  battle,  but  a  spectacle,, 
indiscribably  disgusting,  more  engaged  at- 
tention than,  the  hostile  dispositions.  The 
ground  between  tlie  wood  and  the  Russian 
batteries  about  a  q  uarter  of  a  mile,  was  a  sheet 
of  naked-human  bodies,  which  friends  and 
foes  bad  during  the  night  mutually  stripped, 
although  numbers  of  these  bodies  still  retain- 
ed consciousness  of  their  situation.  It  was 
a  sight  that  the  eye  loathed,  but  from 
which  it  could  not  remove.  The  position 
of  the  bodies  proved  the  desperate  ardor 
of  the  attack*  The  ditche^j  the  glacis  were 
filled  with  tbein,  to  which  they  now  served 
as  a  protection,  unless  Buonaparte's 
columns  would  or  could  have  marched 
lapoQ  this  pavement  of  their  fallen  comrades^ 

Towards  ten  the  French  after  some  move- 
ments, a  cannonade,  and  a  faint  musketry. 


declined  battle,  and  dismissed  their  troops, 
and  each  army  now  felt  assured  of  a  day's 
inlerruptioTi  to  the  work  of  slaughter;  but 
the  mutual  positions  still  continued  within 
cannon-shot  distance,  and  the  interest  con-^ 
sequent  on  the  proximity  of  two  such  armies 
increased,  whilst  ponsiderations  of  future, 
movements  and  comparative  means  engaged 
serious  attention. 

The  loss  of  the  Russians  during  their 
retreat  upon  the  position  had  been  con- 
siderable. One  general  had  been  killed, 
and  four  wounded,  three  battalions  of  chas- 
seurs were  almost  destroyed,  and  altosfether 
7000  men  had  been  returned,  as  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  battle.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  had  certainly  amounted  to.  not  less 
than  10^000  me^,  for  even  in  th<^  advance 
tliey  had  not  proceeded  with  impunity^ 
and  the  result  of  their  assaults  was  not^ 
dependant  on  doubtful  intelligence,  still' 
the  effective  force  of  the  enemy  in  front  of 
Heilsberg,  indisputably  exceeded  100,000 
men,  and  another  corps  was  known  to  be 
manceuvring  against  the  Prussians  on  the^ 
left,  so  that  the  Russians  had  no  equality 
of  strength  in  the  field,  and  no  reserves  to 
supply  losses,  except  30,000  men  who 
had  not  passed  the  Russian  frontier.  The 
enemy  bad  indeed  been  repulsed  in  his 
attacks,  and  therefore  been  defeated  in  the 
object  of  his  enterprise  on  Heilsberg,  but 
the  victory  had  not  an  influence  beyond 
the  moment,  for  the  redundant  power  of  the 
French  was  still  unimpaired,  and  they 
could  traverse  by  the  riglU  of  the  position,. 
move  on  Konigsberg,  or,  by  throwing 
bridges  over  the  Aller,  surroimd  and  block-* 
ade  the  Russian  army,  who  had  not  two 
days'  bread  in  their  camp  or  in  those  maga- 
zines, whilst  contagion  from  the  4>utrid. 
loads  that  tainted  the  atmosphere,  would 
have  augmented  the  evils  of  famine.  ; 

About  mid-day  a  corps  of  the  ^emy 
(marshal  DavoustV)  was  seeii  in  uiarch 
upon  tne  Laudsberg  road,  and  general  Be- 
ningzeu  conceived  that  tlie  enemy  were 
moving  upon  Konigsberg,  and  that  general 
Lestocy,  who  had  been  ordered  in  the 
morning  to  Zinlen  from  Heiligenbeil,  on 
which  he  had  fallen  back,  might  not  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  advance  of  the 


caeiuy,  and  cover  Koni^sber^ ;  Ire  ihere- 
fore  'detached  general  Kaminskoy  \yitlr 
©000  men  to  join  him,  and  ordered  general 
Lestocy  to  fall  back  with  all  expedition' 
upon  Konigsberg^  and  to  maintain  that  city, 
as  be  was  moving  upon  Wehlau  with  the 
army  to  support  the  line  of  the  PregeK 
.  Fortunately  general  Lestocy  had  inter- 
cepted a  courier  with  the  order  from  Buona- 
parte to  marshal  Victor,  which  directed  him 
to  attack  general  Lestocy  on  every  point 
and -march  direct  to  Konigsberg;  where- 
i^pon  the  general  with  tliat  decision  and 
judgnient  which  has  rendered  his  name 
illustrious  amidjst  the  wreck  of  his  country's 
ihme^  immediately  determined  to  anticipate 
the  enemy's  object,  and  throwing  himself 
between  Victor,  already  at  Muhfsack,  and 
liie  city,  gained  it  notwithstanding  the 
^Demy's  movements  and  numerous  attacks; 
general  Kaminskoy  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tion' joined  him  during  the  march,  and 
reached  Konigsberg,  but  a  brigade  on 
Lestocy's  right,,  consising  of  four  squa- 
drons of  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  light 
infantry,  and  a  half  battery  of  horse  artillery, 
which  had  been  posted  to  watch  Braun- 
fturg,  was,  while  marching,  intercepted  by 
the  TOutof  Frischaf,  and  after  a  most  gat- 
Taut  attempts  to  force  a  passage,,  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  when  within  two  miles  of 
Konigsberg.  ' 

At  night  the  Russian  army  began  to 
cross  the  Aller,  cheered  by  the  assurance 
that  they  were  not  retiring,  but  moving  to 
fight  the  enemy  in  a  new  position^  for  con- 
fident from  their  late  victory,  they  still  felt 
an  abhorrence  of  retrograde  operations, 
and'  recollected  that  EyIUu  had  secured' 
tliem  a  long  and  luxurious  repose.  Day 
l&roke  and  three  divisions  of  infkntry  had 
still  to  pass  the  bridges,  but  the  enemy, 
unaccountably  supine,  altliough  Hie  whole 
operation  was  under  their  view  and  within 
musket^shot,,  made  no  movement,  and  the 
Cossacks  did  not  retire  until  two  hours 
afterwards,  when  they  fell  bark  upon  the 
bridges.  Here  the  attainan  stood  tf>  permit 
the  passage  of  wounded  men,  Biiccessively 
coming  from  the  town  imiil  near  seven 
o'clock,  when  some  French  gaffers  appear- 
ing, he  ordered  the  first  bridge  to  be  cut 


it  way — waited  to  see  the'  order  executed-— * 
and  in  the  same  manner  superintended  the 
destruction  of  the  second  and  third  ;  after 
which  he  retired  unmolested,  leaving  tlve 
enemy  but  their  nvass  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  only  thec^  HusmaiiB  who 
from  foss  of  Mmbs  were  onable  to  move. 

The  army  cm  the  lath  occupied  Bar- 
tenstein,  and  Buonaparte*s  head-quarters 
were  directed  on  Eyhiu,  but  his  army  wm 
not  put  in  motion  before  mid-day.  A  divi- 
sion of  dragoons,  and  two  brigades  of 
h'ght  cavalry  had  cautiottsly  followed  the 
Russians  along  the  right  bank  of  the*  Aller, 
acting  rather  as  a  corps  of  observation  than 
of  pnrsnit.  On  the  12th  the  Russian  army 
moved  on  Shippenbeil,  but  some  cavalry 
marched  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aller.  As 
heavy  rdn  had  fallen,  the  roads  were  dis- 
tressingly bad. 

The  French  army  on  the  IJHb  moved 
from  JBylau.  Murat  was  ordered  to  join 
marshal  Victor  with  his  cavalry,  at  Konigs- 
berg, and  marshal-  Davoust  to  support 
him.  Marshal  SouU  marched  upon  Crentz- 
burg,  marshal  Lasnes  upon  Douinau,  the 
mai^shals  Ney  and  Mortier  u]>on  Lampasch. 
When  Buonaparte  found  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  marching  upon  Shippenbeil,  he 
had  directed  Murat,  with  the  marshals 
Soult  and  Davoust,  to  move  upon  KonigD* 
berg ;  and  with  the  corps  of  marshal  Ney, 
Lasnes,  Mortier,  and  Victor,  Ondiuot^s 
division,  and  the  imperial  guard,  be  ia 
person  marched  upon  Friedland. 

On  the  same  day  the  Russian  army 
reached  Friedland  in  the  evening.  During 
the  morning  a  body  of  French  hussars  had 
been  in  the  towti^  (on  the  left  bank  ef  tike 
Aller,)  but  had'  been  driven  out  by  a 
brigade  of  Russian  cavalry.  From  the 
information  of  the  prisoners,  general  lie- 
ningzen  believed  that  ©udinot's  corps  so 
shattered  at  Heilsl>erg,  was  alone  stationed 
al  Posthenon,  abuut  three  tnile;^  in  froiil  of 
Frieclland,  on  Uie  road  Iti  Konigsberg, 
Havnn*  occupied  the  to\yn  and  tlirrjv^n 
forward  some  cavvilry  tornver  it  from  in- 
sult during  thtfjiijrht,  he  dt^(ermmed  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  nii*nting  tn  fall  upon  Oudtnot 
with  a  divTfitiou  and  complete  Iim  extinction  : 
accordingly  he  ordered  a  division   to  cro^^^ 


^e  Alier  and  ad?lince  to  the  attack. 
The  enemy  ht  first  shewed  bnt  a  very 
small  force,  which  encoaraged  perse- 
▼erance  in  the  enterprise,  but,  by  degrees, 
resistance  so  increased,  that  another  di* 
Tision  was  ordered  to  pass  the  Alier,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  town  bridge,  the  con- 
struction of  three  pontoon  bridges  was 
directed.  A  heavy  cannonade  soon 
commenced,— the  enemy's  tirailleors  ad* 
Tanced,—*coiuma8  presented  themselves,—* 
cavalry  formed  <m  the  Russian  right 
flank,— -and  general  Beningzen,  instead 
of  a  rencontre  with  a  crippled  division, 
found  himself  seriously  engaged,  not  only 
with  Oudinot,  but  the  two  supporting 
corps  of  Lasnes  and  Mortier,  sustained 
by  a  division  of  dragoons  under  general 
Grauchy,  and  by  the  cuirassiers  of  gene- 
ral Nansouty,  whilst  his  own  feeble 
army  was  lodged  in  a  position  that  was 
wnteoable ;  from  which  'progress  could 
not  be  made  against  an  equal  force ;  nor 
retreat  be  effected  without  great  hazard ; 
and  when  no  military  object  could  be  at- 
tained for  the  ititerests  or  reputation  of 
the  Russian  army,  whose,  courage  had 
been  sufficiently  established,  without 
tilting  for  lame,  as  adventureirs  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  win. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Friedland,  a 
proposition  was  made  either  by  B^ussia 
m  concert  with  her  allies,  to  the  mler 
i>(  France,  or  by  the  ruler  of  France  to 
Russia  and  het  allies,  for  a  congress  of 
all  the  belligerent  powers  to  be  held  Ci>r 
the  purpose  of  a  genera!  pacification. 
The  Russian  governments  keeping  a 
steady  eye  on  Constantinople,  objected 
to  the  admission  of  the  Tujpks  into  the 
congress*  Buonaparte  insisted  on  the 
Admission  of  the  grand  signior,  as  the 
friend  and  ally  of  France,  in  return  for 
which,  Russia  would  be  permitted  to 
make  common  cause  with  England  in 
the  congress*  The  basis  of  negotiation 
roposed  by  Buonaparte,  between  what 
e  rolled  the'  two  belligerent  massm^ 
was  equality  and  reciprocity>  and  a  sys* 
tem  of  compensations.  Though  the  ne- 
gotiation had  been  interrupted  by  a  series 
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of  hot  actions,  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  Russian  generalissimo  had  de« 
clined  to  enter  into  any  treaty  for  an  nr^ 
mistice  or  peace,  as  above  noticed,  after 
the  battle  ef  Eyiau,  Buonaparte,  on  the 
fall  ef  Dantzic,  made  a  direct  proposal 
for  renewing  the  negotiation  (o  the, em- 
peror Alexander,  accompanie<i  by  a  decia* 
ration  that  he  was  desirous  of  peace 
above  all  things,  and  ready  to  listen  to 
any  reasonable  overture  to  that  end.  That 
the  French '  chief  was  sincere  in  thi^ 
declamtion,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt. 
The  progress  of  his  arms  from  the  Elbe 
to  'the  Oder,  and  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Passarge,  beyond  the  Vistula,  and  the 
commanding  position  of  his  army,  might 
enable  him  to  treat  with  advantage,  and 
to  return  to  Paris  with  glory.  On  the 
othier  band,  the  battle  of  EyIau,  as  ^eft. 
as  that  of  Pultusk,  and  other  engage-, 
-meUts^  proclaimed  .  the  uncertain  issue, 
of  a  decisive  action  with  such  an  enemy  ; 
and  in  whose  favor  a  powerful  diversion 
might  be  occasioned  by  a  combine4 
Swedish  and  English  army,  landing  in 
Pomer^nia^  in  his  rear,  and  commanding 
the  course  of  the  Oder  from  Stralsund. 
to  Frankfort.  The  necessity  too^  which 
would  bo  involved  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  war,  of  drawing  levy  after  levy,  of 
unfortunate  young  men  and  boys,  from 
their  wretched  families^  could  not  bo 
any  other  than  a  cause  of  most  serious 
alarm  and  apprehension.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  against  Prussia, 
that  is,  HI  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
months,  three  several  levies  of  conscripts 
had  been  raised.  The  last  of  these,  by 
which  the  conscripts  of  September  1608,  were 
called  for  in  March,  18^,  created  a  melan- 
cholly  bordering  on  despair.  Although  all 
correspondence  relative  to  the  position  of 
the  armies  was  rigorously  interdicted, 
and  no  letters  suffered  to  phss  without 
scrutiny,  it  was  impossible  wholly  to 
conceal,  the  mortality  and  the!  hardships 
inseparable  from  the  various  movements 
of  the  trooj>s,  and  the  unaccustomed 
rigors  of  a  northern  winter.  A  third 
conscription     was    ,  generally    consid^ed 


uii     laii^ic^i  t.«»iviia£ 
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aHnnnistratioii,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  a  belief  was  current  arnoD;^  all  ranks, 
that  the  emperor  would  not  be  able  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  embarrassments, 
in  which,  after  the  battle  of  Eyiau,  lie 
was  supposed  to  be  involved.  The  govern- 
ment, apprehen<<ive  of  the  danger,  en- 
deavored to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
the  event,  by  employing  emissari^^s  to 
announce  their  intention  in  whispers 
through  the  circles,  and  3000  coffee- 
houses of  the  capital.  But  an  impression 
of  terror  was  visible,  even  to  a  cursory 
observer,  on  the  countenances  of  those 
who  were  either  exposed  to  the  danger, 
or  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  new  revo-* 
lutionary  horrorsr;  of  suspicion  and  joy, 
but  half  disguised  in  the  lowering  brows 
of  the  most  resolute  of  the  disaffected, 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  improve  the  con> 
currence  of  opportunity,  and  who  hailed 
this  desperate'  expedient  as  a  confirmation 
of  their  hopes.  The  orator  of  the  guvern- 
roent,  Renaud  St.  Jean  D*Angely,  pihed 
tears  whether  of  sorrow  or  joy,  as  he  siati'd 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  ;  and  the 
senate  received  it  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice;  in  silent  acquiescence,  and  with 
every  symptom  of  reluctance  and  dismay. 
In  order  to  assuage  \he  general  grief,  it 
was  found  advisable  to  qualify  the  new 
call  for  80,000  men,  with  a  clause  enactifig 
that  they  were  then  to  be  merel^y  orgtinized, 
and  retained  within  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire as  a  national  guard.  Circumstances 
enabled  them  to  adhere  to  this  condition, 
which  most  certainly  would  have  been 
violated  if  the  armies  had  sustained  a 
defeat.  In  the  midst,  of  disquietude  and 
fear,  public  festivals  were  multiplied,  in 
order  to  give  the  administration  at  home 
an  air  of  confidence ;  and  an  unusual 
degree  of  splendor  brightened  the  court 
of  the  enipress,  who  remained  in  Paris, 
and  took  a  principal  share  iu  these  mum- 
meries  of  despotism. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
if  all  things  considered,  Buonaparte  slionld 
be  desirous* of  a  pacification.  There  was 
Qp  reception,  no  return  for  him  to  Paris^ 


Though  after  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  the   iiialii 
army  vva^  increased   by  a  diMposiah/e   ft>rce 
of  more   than   30,000  ;  and,   thnn^li    there 
was  neither    true**   nor   armistice,    be    did 
not   take  Biry    nieaxnres    for    tmni^fhately 
opening    the     campaign,     and     Kurpii<iiig 
the  enemy  accordtug  to  his  usual  ibi\^fejn, 
by  the  prumptitiide  and   the   ci-leriiy     of 
his     movements^     but     manifested     every 
symptom  of  a  sincere  and   even  somewhat 
earnest   desire,    that    hostilities    mi";?hl    be 
for    the    present   tfrn^jnaied     by    iipgf»iia- 
tion.      Till    this     negotiation     E^hoiilfl     be 
broog^ht     to   some    issue,     he    seemed    de- 
termined    to    remain     on     the     *lefensive. 
The  ambassadars    attending  his  court  al 
Fin  kens teiii,    were   witnesses  of  the  pr<*ad 
eminence    on   which   he    now    stood,    and 
ahnndantcare  was  taken  that  ihey  blionld 
fully    understand    the    im|»ortancp    of   im 
recent    conquest,     the    great    bulwark    of 
the    Vif^tnia,       When    the    ambassador  of 
the    port,    (Seid     Mahomed    VahidJ    was 
presented,  on   the  28th    of    May,   by   the 
prince     of    Benevenlo,      Maurice     Talley- 
rand, to  Bnonnparte,    he  said   to   the   am* 
bassador,   that    he   and    the   sultan   f^jelim 
would    be  for   ever    after   as   Inseparably 
connected    as    the   right     hand    and     tlie 
left.      The    oflfices    and   adnnnistratlon   of 
the     government     were     now     transferred 
from   Warsaw   to   Dantzic,  fliiioh   seemed 
at  this  time  to  be  intended  fur  the  capital 
of  the  French  dominrons  in   those    parts. 
This  city  was  visitetl  on  the  30th  of  iMay, 
by    Buonaparte,   atteiidecf   by  the   greater 
part  of  his  staff,   his   minister  for  foreign 
affairs^   and,  in  short,  all    his   court.       He 
reviewed     his    troops,     and     gave    orders 
for  the  reparation  of  the   works  demolish- 
ed   in   the   course   of  the   siege.      General 
Rapp,    a  great    favorite,    was    appointed 
governor,   and    Le    Febvre   created    ilnke 
of    Danlzic.       Esicli    soldier    eng:^gecl     in 
the  siege  received  a   gratuity  of  ten  franca. 
From   liis   imperial    cimi))    at   Finkenstein, 
May  S8lh,  Buon<tpaite   wrote  to  the   con- 
servative   seriate,    that    he    had    instituted 
duchies,  ns   nnvards   for  eminent  service* 
done  him,   whether  military  or  civil,  ana 


that  In  pursuance  <xf  (•his   system  of  en-  obserred,   to   establish    the    fortunes    of 

couragemeYit,  -he   had  createcf,  by    letters  *  such    families    as  devoted    themselves  to 

patent,    the    marshal    Le    Febvre    here-  his  service^  and  sacrificed  to  a  sense   of 

ditary  dukfe  of  Daiitzic,  in  consideration  loyalty  and  public  duty,  their  own  parti- 

of  his  former  attaehment  and  late  achieve^  cular  interests  in  life, 
nients.     It  viras    incumbent   on  binii   he 
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Hisl&fy  of  the  Campaign  of  1&07,  from  the  Memorable  Battle  of  Friedhmiy  to  the 
Treaijf  of  Tilsit-^Vondiiions  of  thaf  Treaty — Humiliation  of  Prussia — ilfa^- 
nimity  of  tlie  King  of  Sweden — Disputes^  between  Oreat  Britain  and  Dennmk-^ 
Protracted  Negotiations^'^An  English  Fleet  and  Army  are  sent  into  the  BalHc^ 
Bombardment  of  Copenhagen — -Surrender  of  the  Danish  Fleet — Evaeuatim  oj 
JSeaJand — Opinions  of  Political  Partisans  on  the  subject  of  the  Expeditm— 
Designs  of'^Buonaparte  on  Spain  and  Portugal^^Invasion  of  the  latter  Comiry^ 
£ioM  Strangfords  Mission — Escape  of  the  Court  of  Portugal  to  their  BraztHsn 
Empire — Affairs  of  St.  Domingo — Capture  of  CuracoO'^Discomfiture  of  the  Indm 
Chiff^  Dundie  Khan. 


TTJIRIEDLAND  is  a  considerable  town 
mr  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  AI- 
ler ;  a  long  wooden  bridge  connects  the 
town  with  the  right  bank — west  of  the  town 
is  a  capacious  lake— (he  country  for  a  nivle 
in  the  direction  of  Heilsberg  fqrms  a  semi- 
circle of  apparent  plain,  but  is  cut  by  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  full  of  water, 
scarcely  fordable,  which  runs  from  Doin- 
nau  into  the  lakes.  Near  the  town  on  the 
left  of  the  plain,  the  ground  abruptly 
descends,  and  woods  border  the  Aller  ; 
a  deep  wood  fringed  the  plain  from  the 
Aller  to  the  village  of  Heinricksdorf,  where 
there  was  a  little  interruption  ;  bnt  woods 
again  closed  round  to  the  Aller,  the  banks 
of  which  were  very  steep,  -  the  fords  sub- 
sequently used  were  unknown,  and,  when 
discovered  late  in  the  evenhig,  scarcely 
pervious.  In  the  open  space  of  the  semi- 
,  circle  between  the  Aller  and  the  rivulet, 
and  about  half  a  mile  ia  front  of  Fried- 
land,  general  Beningzen  at  first  fcrrmed 
his  troops  in  column,  the  cavalry  being  to 
the  Tight  of  the  Heinricksdorf  road,  and, 
as  the  succeeding  division  passed  the  Al- 
ler, the  right  and  ^  part  of  the  centre  of 
Jiis   infantry,    were    posted     between-  that 


road  and  the  rivulet,  and  that  part  of  the 
centre  was  covered  by  a  branch  of  the 
rivulet  which  terminated  in  a  broad  pieceof 
water  :  his  array  was  thus  entirely  exposed 
to  fire,  and  every  movement  distinctly  seen; 
whilst  the  enemy  were  sheltered  from  aim, 
and  their  force  and  operations  were  coh- 
cealed  till  they  chose  to  expose  them. 
UpoU  th(B  right  of  the  enemy's  position, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  some  rising  ground, 
which  commanded  both  banks  of  the  Al- 
ler as  far  as  the  town. 

After  a  heavy  cannonade  and  mach 
musketry,  which  the  French  maintained 
with  their  troops  dispersed  en  tirailleur^ 
the  French  cavalry  and  a  body  of  their 
infantry,  attempted  t6  turn  the  Rasstan 
right,  by  the  occupation  of  Heinricksdorf. 
Thirty  French  squadrons  boredown  upon 
the  twelve  Russian  squadrons  stationed 
to  the  right  of  tbe  village,  advanced  rapidly, 
charged,  and  obliged  the  Russians  to  break; 
but  the  Russian  caimon^  and  some  colooma 
of  infantry  moving  forward,  checked  their 
progress,  and  compelled  the  cavalry  to 
retreat  in  confusion  and  with  some  loss; 
during  tlie  attack  the  enemy's  chasseurs, 
with  several  pieces  of  cannon,  had  lod 
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themselves  in  Heiilricksdorf,  taken  three 
pieces  of  cannon  improperly  advanced,  and 
opened  a  battery  from  the  village.  Soon 
afterwarde  the  enemy  being  anxious  to  pro* 
fit  of  the  feeble  fire  of  the  Russians,  yet 
scarcely  established  in  their  f>ositioiis^.  ad* 
vanced  from  the  village  in  a  column  Com- 
posed of  2500  men  to  force  the  Russian 
right  and.  gain  Friedland.  This  column 
was  suffered  to  approach  close  to  the  Rus* 
nan  cannon,  when  the  Russians  opened  a 
destructive  fire  of  grape,  which  was  irre* 
sistible.  The  column  hesitated  and  almost 
immediately  gave  way,  the  retreat  com^ 
mencing  with  the  rear  ranks,  when  the 
Russian  infantry  charged  forward  and  cap- 
tured the  eagle  of  the  l5th  regiment.  An 
attack  on  the  Russian  left  bad  been  at- 
tended with  no  better  success,  and  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to  shelter  their 
Columns  iri  the  wood,  but  still  they  main- 
tained ia  advance  various  batteries  and  an 
incessant  tirailleur  fire. 

The  Russian  divisions  had  successively 
continaed  to  pass,  and  abont  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  only  one  division  remained 
on  the  right  bank,  and  in  its  front  about 
half  a  league  the  cossacks  under  general 
FlatoflT  were  still  stationed.  General  Be- 
ningzen,  who  froufi  some  prisoners,  was 
how  acquainted  with  the  force  opposed  to 
him,  fearful  that  a  corps  of  the  enemy 
might  be  sent  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Allen- 
hnrg,  which  would  intercept  his  retreat  on 
Wehlau,  and  defeat  the  original  plan  of 
movement  concerted  with  general  Lestocy, 
directed  liOOO  men  of  which  a  regimeiit  of 
the  imperial  guards  composed  a  part,  to 
recross  the  AUer  and  march  upon  that 
town;  this  detachment  added  to  general 
Kaminskoy's  deprived  his  army  of  15,000 
of  his  best  troops,  and  left  him  btit  40,000 
men  to  defend  the  two  banks  of  the  A  tier, 
anti  the  probable  destinies  of  Europe^— 
40,000gallaiit  warriors,  but  almost  exhoosl^ 
ed  by  fatigue  and  by  want  of  sus-teaance. 

About  11  o'clock  the  enemy  gave  way 
in  every  point,  ancl  great  l»pe8  were  enter- 
tained  that  he  was  retiring,  altogether  a  pen 
Eylau*  Genei-al  Beningaea  therefore  orr 
dered  the-Siberian  chasseurs  of  the  guards 
to  lodge  theioaelvea  ia  the  wood  at  the  exr 


tremity  of  the  French  right  wing^  They 
moved  forward  under  the  command  of  colo- 
nel St.  Priest  in  the  most  intrepid  manner^ 
drove  or  destroyed  every  thing  before  tl»em/ 
and  pierced  into  the  wood,  but  they  could  not 
loo<>*  maintain  themselves  in  that  advanced 
position,  for  the  enemy  immediately  moved 
his  principal  forces  against  them.  Obliged 
to  withdraw  tiraiy  fell  back  with  most  per«- 
feet  order,'  to  half  mUsket-shot  distance 
from  the  wood,  where  they  threw  their  left 
upon  the  Aller  and  obtained  the  shelter  of 
some  farm  houses. 

Tl>e  Russian  cavalry  had  manoeuvred  on 
the  right  to  gain  the  enemy's  left,  by  gradu 
ally  encroachiug  into  a  new  alignment* 
Having  succeeded,  a  part  charged  the 
French  dragoons  aud  cciiras&iers  stationed 
in  advaince,  who  at  first  fled,  button  a 
French  officer  riding  down  to  them,  they 
rallied,  readvaoced,  and  met  the  Russians^ 
who,  daunted  at  this  unexpected  onsets 
receded  until  a  Russian  reserve  moving  to 
their  succour,  the  French  again  yielded  ttoe 
ground.  The  remainder  of  the  French> 
cavdry  then  galloped  forward^  the  residu^e 
of  tlie  Russian  cavalry  also  rushed  into  the- 
combat,  aitd  a  general  mSle  ensued,  which 
termiriatediu  considerable  loss  to  theeaemy^. 
especially  bis  cuirassiers,  and  the  temporary 
recovery  of  the  village  of  Heinricksdorf,^ 
which  ivas  again  abandoned,  as  the  enemy; 
brought  cm  a  numerous  artillery 

Thus  far  all  had  prospered,  not  indeedi 
as  to  the  original  project,  which  bad  beem 
early  abandoned,  but  as  to  the  realizatioA' 
of  a  hope  that  had  succeeded  of  maantaia*^ 
iog  the  ground  umil  night*.  Under  thia^ 
confidence  no  preitautions  had  been  taken* 
against  disaster  ;  do  works  Were  construc- 
ted to  defead  the  entrances  into  the  towa^ 
and  cover  tlie  retirmg  troops,  if  prematurely 
forced  to  recross  the  Aller,  precautions  thak 
were  perfectly  etoy  of  execution,  as  well  as^ 
eligible,  and  which  would  have  discomfited' 
the  ultimate  efibrts' of  the  enemy..  About 
HMd*dby  ^e  enemy's  fire,  which  bad  relax*- 
ed^  resumed  more  vigor,  the  cannonade  in- 
creased,  tlie  tirailleurs  came  forward  great- 
ly  reinforced,  and  from  that  time  the  cai>- 
Ron  aad  the  musketry  continued  unremilh 
tingly  a  treioeadoufrfire  upon  the  Riis&ians^, 
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'wlio  were  totally  exposeiJ,  staocling  in 
-I'olumns  with  some  infantry  thrown  forward 
to  .act  as  tiraillenrs,  whilst  the  French . 
columns  stilt  remained  in  the  wood«,  and 
the  supportinglinesof  the  advanced  inhin- 
try  concealed  themselves  'from  direct  aim 
by  laying  down  in  long  grass,  or  behind  the 
favoring  ground.  Never  was  resolution  ^ 
more  heroic,  or  patience  more  exemplary, 
than  that  now  displayed  by  the  Russians— 
never  was  a  sacrifice  of  such  courage  more 
to  be  deplored. 

.  The  enemy  had  continued  to  arrive  with 
fresh  succours,  and  the  woods  were  now 
tbronged  ,by  battalions  which  advanced 
upon  the  edge  and  thexe  reposed.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Buonaparte 
was  first  noticed  by  the  bustle  and  movo- 
ment  amongst  the  French  troops,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  was  distinctly  seen  eiving 
directions.  ^  A  little  before  five  the  French 
army  stood  to  their  arms  and  the  cavalry 
mounted.  From  the  town  of  Friedl&nd 
the  masses  appeared  through  the  interstices 
of  the  trees  and  the  partial  interruption  of 
the  wood,  of  enormous  power  and  exten- 
sive depth,  but  the  eye  could  not  dis« 
tinguish  where  the  weight  of  the  force  was 
directing.  From  the  pjain  the  horizon 
seemed  to  be  bound  by  a  deep  girdle  of 
glittering  steel.. 

tt  was  in  vain  that  general  Beningzen 
had  notice,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the 
itiighty  preparation. — The  ammunition  of 
bis  artillery  was  exhausted,  and  not  forty 
t>ieces  could  fire.  He  had  not  a  single 
battalion  in  reserve,  and  as  he  had  been 
t)bnged  to  pass  the  last  division  over  the 
mer,  not  a  soldier  but  the  cossacfcs  remain- 
Ted  on  the  right  bankof  th6  Aller^  and  they 
1ialf*a  league  in  advance.  His  columns 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  12,000  men  were 
iiow  so  thinly  scattered  over  the  position 
that  tlicy  seemed  rather  advanced  detach- 
ments than  the  army  itself,  and  this  impres- 
fiion  deceived  Buonaparte  so  far  that  he 
su&pended  ulterior  efforts  after  the  battle. 
It  was  now  thiftt  he  regretted  the  absence 
of  the  6000  men  detached  in  the  morning 
te  Allenbui^^-^-adetachinerri  that  the  world 
has  bad  cause  indeed  to  deplore;  for  if 
these  6tK)0  men  bad  been  present  at  this 


moment  on  the  left  pf  the  position,  Russian 
courage  would  have  tpaintained  a  victorious 
contest  against  the  enormous  superiority 
of  ht>6tile  forces,  and  against  their  more 
ruthless  destiny,  which  had  seduced  them 
Into  the  plain  of  Friedland. 

General  Beningzen  in  this  extremity  did 
all  that  his  means  and  the  time  permitted. 
He  directed  six  gnns  to  take  post  on  the 
elevation  at  the  right  bank  of  tne  Alter,  a 
little  in  front  of  his  left,  so  as  to  flank  the 
enemy's  right  in  a  forward  movement.  He 
closed  up  the  wreck  of  his  centra,  and  sent 
an  order  for  his  cavsklry  to  quit  the  right 
wing  of  the  position  and  sQpport  the  centre 
and  right  of  the  infimtry,  orders  which 
were  under  these  circumstances  raost  jndi- 
cious ;  but  before  the  officer  could  retf^h 
the  cavalry,  the  enemy's  proposed  attack 
was  in  execution. 

About  five  o'clock  the  French  army  had 
taken  its  order  of  battle ;  marshal  Ney  on 
the  right,  marshal  Lasnes  in  the  centre, 
marshal  Mortier  on  the  left,  marshal  Victor 
and  the  imperisil  guard  in  reserve,  general 
Grouchy  with  his  division  of  cavalry  sup- 
ported the  left,  general  Lahoussayc's  divi- 
sion  of  dragoons,  and  the  the  Saxon  cuirais^ 
siers,  the  centre,  general  Latour  Mau- 
bourg's  division,  the  right. 

At  half  past  five  o'clock,  20  pieces  of 
cannon  discharging  saivos  gave  tlm  signal 
of  attack,  whilst  another  battery  of  30 
pieces  opened  upon  the  Russian  left.  The 
report  of  the  guns  were  scarcely  heard 
when  the  French  column  started  from  the 
wood,  and  the  right  corps  advanced  in 
massy  echellons  at  a  quick  step. 

The  chasseurs  of  the  imperial  guard 
greatly  committed^ by  an  advanced  station, 
fired  some  volleys  and  retreated.  Several 
battalions  of  militia  formed  behind  the 
chasseurs,  and  on  the  low  garden  ground 
near  the  banks  of  the  AUer,  also  gave  way 
and  streaqned  to  the  bridges,  while  the  six 
guns  upon  the  elevation  on  the  right  bank, 
overpowered  by  fire,  were  beaten  back  out 
of  action.  Some  cossacks  and  cavalry  so 
soon  as  the  French  had  quitted  the  wood,  at- 
tempted to  attack  the  rear  of  the  right. flank, 
but  a  division  of  French  dragoons,  sustain 
ed  by  i^nfantry^  repulsed  them.     The  enemy 


ifuickened  -their  pace,  animatiag  each  other 
to  (he  assault  by  loud  cheers,  and  driving 
every  thing  before  them,  notwithstanding 
gallant  efforts  from  a  divi«iion  of  infantry  in 
front  of  the  guards,  whilst  tiie  remaining^ 
French  columns  sallying  from  the  wood 
could  scarcely  find  space  for  the  formation 
of  their  numbers.  The  Russian  imperial 
guards  impatient  of  the  cannonade  which 
tore  them  to  piecoH,  rushed  forward  with 
fixed  bayonets,  reached  the  enemy,  and 
f>ierced  the  leading  column,  but  a  reserve 
division  advanced,  obliged  the  guards  to 
fall  back,  and^  after  a  further  obstinate 
contest  in  the  streets,  forced  the  town. 
During  this  contest  the  bridges  were  order- 
ed to  be  fired.  The  flames  rolled  over 
them  instantaneously  ;  they  were  no  longer 
passable  for  friends  or  foes,  and  were  con- 
sumed notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  preserve  them,  so  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  Russian  infantry  were  obliged 
to  plunge  into  the  stream,  and  escape  by  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  ford.  The  infantry 
of  the  centre  and  right  wing,  supported 
by  the  cavalry  slowly  retired,  checking  the 
progress  of  50,000  men,  and  crossed  to  the 
right  of  the  Atler  at  a  fDrd,  through  which 
the  infantry  were  obliged  to  wade  breast 
high.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  10  generals,  500  sub- 
ordinate officers,  12,000  men,  500  prisoners,, 
and  owing  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops 
only  17  cannon.  The  loss  6f  the  ene^ny 
at  the  lowest  computation  was  300  officers, 
7000  men,  and  400  prisoners. 

At  Wehlau  the  Russian  army  passed  the 
Pregel  without  any  loss  or  even  annoyance, 
on  a  single  bridge.  A  detachment  of  4000 
French  troops  watched  their  movements, 
but  did  not  oppose  their  retreat.  *  The 
bridge  was  then  burnt,  and  the  Russians 
continued  their  retrograde  movement  to 
Pepelkin,  where  they  were  rejoined  by  the 
Prussian  cprps,  under  general  Lestocy,  and 
a  Russian  corps  under  general  Kaminskoy, 
who  had  been  detached  to  Koningsberg  on 
the  10th  ;  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  main 
Russian  army,  Koningberg  was  unte'nable. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  Buonaparte  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  Pregel,  and  took  a  posi« 
tion  there  with  the  army.    Almost  all  the 


magazines  which  the  enetny  had  on  the 
,  Aller,  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  or 
burnt.  At  Wehlau  however  the  French 
found  more  than  600O  quintals  of-corn« — 
possession  was  taken  of  Koningsberg  by 
the  corps  under .  marshal  Soult.  At  this 
place  also  were  found  some  hundred  thou* 
sand  quintals  of  corn,  more  than  20,000 
.wounded  Russians  and  Prussians,  and  all 
the  ammunition  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
Russians  by  England,  inpluding  160,000 
muskets  that  had  not  been  Idtnded.  The 
French  bulletin  (No.  70,)  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  It  was  on  the  5th  of  June  that  the 
enemy  renewed  hostilities.  Their  loss  in 
the  ten  days  that  followed  their  first  ope- 
rations n>ay  be  reckoned  at  60,000  men, 
killed  vvounded,  taken,  or  otherwise  put 
hors  de  combat.  They  have  lost  a  part  of 
their  artillery,  almost  all  their  ammunition, 
and  the  whole  of  their  magazines  on  a  line 
of  more  than  40  leagues.  The  French 
armies  have  seldom  obtained  so  great  ad- 
vantage  with  so  little  loss." 

On  the  19th  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  Buona- 
parte with  his  guards  entered  Tilsit.  The 
Russians  pursued  after  the  battle  of  Fried- 
Jand  by  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  at  Ihe 
head  of  the  greater  partof  the  light  cavalry, 
and  some  divisions  of  dragoons  and  cuiras- 
siers, crossed  the  Niemen,  burnt  the  bridge 
of  Tilsit,  and  continued  their  retreat  east- 
ward. The  emperor  of  Russia  who  had 
remained  three  weeks  with  his  Prussian 
majesty  at  Tilsit,  left  that  place  along  with 
the  king  in  great  haste.  On  the  19th  an 
armistice  was  proposed  to  the  chief  of  the 
French  army  by  the  Russian  commander^ 
in-chief.  In  consequence  of  this  proposi* 
tion,  an  armistice  was  agreed  on  at  Tilsit, 
on  the  22nd  of  June  by  which  it  was  settled 
that  hostilities  should  not  be  resumed  on 
either  side  without  a  month's  previous^' 
notice  of  such  an  intention.  That  a  similar 
armistice  should  be  concluded  between  the 
French  and  the  Prussian  armies  in  the 
course  of  five  days.  That  plenipotentiaries 
should  be  instantly  appointed  by  the  dif- 
ferent parties  for  the  salutary  work  of  pacifi- 
cation, and  that  there  should  be  an  imme- 
diate exchange  of  prisoners.  The  boundary 
betweeu  the  French  and  Russian  armies 
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diiriii^  the  armistice,  w&s  the  Thalwag^ 
or  middle  of  the  stream  of  Tlhe  Niemen 
from  the  Kurischhaf,  where  it  falls  into 
tlie  sea  at  Grodno ;  and  a  line  from 
thence  to  tlie  confines  of  Rnssia^  be- 
tween tlie  Narew  and  the  Bug.  Such 
was  the  formidable  position  of  the 
French,  while  nothing  remained  to  the 
king  of  Prussia  but  the  small  town  and 
territory  of  Memel.  The  first  interview 
between  Buonaparte  and  the  emperor 
Alexander,  took  place  on  the  25lh  of 
June,  on  a  raft  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, on  the  Niemen,  where  two  tents  had 
been  prepared  by  the  French  for  their  re- 
ception. Alexander  and  Napoleon  landed 
at  the  same  time  Yrom  their  boats,  and 
embraced  each  other.  It  was  agreed  that 
half  the  town  of  Tilsit  should  be  consider- 
ed as  neutral  ground,  and  be  occupied  by 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  with  the  officers 
of  his  household^  and  his  body  guards. 
Great  were  the  mutual  courtesies  and  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  and  respect  that 
ensued  among  French,^  Russians,  and 
Prussians,  of  all  ranks;  visiting,  feasting, 
and  ail  kinds  of  entertainment  and  festivity 
that  could  be  invented.  Human  nature 
gladly  relaxed  from  the  miserable  rage  of 
war,  and  indulged,  and  was  eager  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  emphatically  to  expr.ess, 
every  sentiment  of  social  and  generous 
affection.  A  magnificent  dinner  was  given 
by  Napoleon's  guards,  to  those  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  king  of  Prussia.  At  this 
entertainment,  they  exchanged  uniforms, 
and  i^rere  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  in  a 
motly  kind  of  dress,  partly  Russ^ian,  partly 
Prussian,  and  partly  French.  It  is  much 
in  the  same  spirit  that  the  chiefs  of  so 
many  islands  in  the  south  seas  exchange 
names  for  a  tiine,  with  persons  to  whom 
they  wish  to  shew  friendship,  or  pay  a 
compliment,  A  stranger  to  the  ways  of 
Europe,  witnessing,  at  Tilsit,  such  ardent- 
love  an)ong  those  different  tongues  and 
nations,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,- 
might  have  wondered  what  motives  could 
]);ossibly  have  impelled  such  good-natured 
and  tetjder-hearted  people  to  the  most 
horrid  scenes  of  war  and  bloodshed. 
A  treaty  of  peace^  was  concluded  be- 


tween his  majesty  Napoleon;  stiling  Dim* 
self  emperor  of  the  French  and  king  of 
Italy,  aqd  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Kussias,  at  Tilsit,  July  the  7tb.    As 
the  contest  between  Russia  and  France 
related  not  to  any  direct  interests  of  their 
own,  but  wholly  to  those  of  their  respecti?e 
allies,  there  was  nothing  to  be  adjusted 
between  these  powers  on   their  own  ac- 
count, farther  than  that   there  should  be 
henceforth    perfect  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween  their    imperial    majesties,   that  all 
hostilities   at  *  all    points   by  sea  or  land, 
should    immediately  cease,   and  tbat,  for 
this  purpovse,   couriers   should   be  imme- 
diately   despatched     to    their    respective 
generals    and    other    commanders.    The 
great  sacrifice  to  peace  was  of  coarse  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  was  redaced 
from  the  rank  of  a  primary  power  to  the 
state  in    which  it  existed   on  the  kt  of 
January,  1772,  before  tbe  first  partition  of 
Poland.  The  greater  part  of  those  proWoccs 
which  on  that  day  formed  H  part  of  the 
kingdom  <)f  Poland,    and    had  since,  at 
different  tinies,  been  subjected  to  Prussia, 
were   annexed    to    the    dominions  of  bis 
majesty  the    king,  of  Saxony,   under  the 
title  of  the  d  uchy  of  Wai-saw,  and  were  io 
he  governed  by  a  new  constitution  or  sys 
tern  of  fundamental  laws,  that  should  se- 
cure  the  liberties   arni    privileges  Of  the 
people  of  the  duchy,  and  be  consistent  with 
the  security  of  the  neighbouring  states.— 
This  constitution,  framed  on-  the  model  of 
that  of  France,  was  presented,  approved 
by  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
eqnsliiutiony  emperor  of  the  Freiuk  kii^S 
of  Italy,  and  protestor  of  fhe  eonfedinUion 
(f  ike  Rhine,  and    signed  by   him,  and 
coimter-signed  by  his   secretary  of  state, 
Maret,  at  Eh-esden,  so  early  as  the  22ihI 
pfJn»y.     T!\e  city  of  Dantzic,  with  ate^ 
ritory  of  two  leagues  around  it,  was  restored 
tQ   her  former  independence,    under  the 
protection  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  his  nnijesty  the  king  of  Saxo»r, 
was  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  by  which 
she  was  governed  at  the  time  when  siie 
ceased  to  be  her  own  mistress.    For  a^m 
municatibn  between  the  kingdom  of  Sax 
ony  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  his  majesty 


the  king'of  Saxony,  was  to  hare  the  free  U8e 
of  a  military  road  through  the  states  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Prussia :  this  road,  the 
number  of^  troops  to  be  allowred  -  to  pass  at 
once,  and  the  resting  places  with  mi^zines, 
to  be  fixed  by  aparticular  agreement  between 
the  two  soyei:^gn8,  under  the  mediation  of 
Francet     Neither  his   majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia^  his  majesty  the  kmg  of  Saxony,  nor 
the  city  of  Dantzic,  were  to  oppose  any  ob^ 
Btacle  whatever  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Vistula,  onder  the  name  of  tolls,  rightsor  dn« 
ties.  In  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  a 
nataral  boundary  between  Russia  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  a  certain  territory,  here* 
tofore  under  the  dominion  of  Prussia,  to 
be  for  ever  united  to  the  empire  of  Russia.-^- 
This  territory  added  two  hundred  subjects 
to  those  of  the   Russian   empire.-^Tbeir 
royal  highnesses,  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Co* 
bourg,    Oldeaburgh,'  i^nd     Mecklenburgh 
Schwerib,  nvere  each  of  them  to  be  restored 
to  the  complete  and  quiet  possession  of 
their  estates  :  but  the  ports  in  the  duchies 
of  Oldenburgh  to  remainJn.  the  possession  of 
French   garrisons   till    a  definitive  treaty 
•hould  be  signed  between  France  and  Eng« 
land  ;    for  the  accomplishing  which,  *  the 
mediation  of  Russia  was  to  be  accepted, 
on  the  condition  that  this  mediation  should 
be  accepted  by  £ngland  in  one  month  after 
the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty.    Until 
the  ratification  of  a    definitive   treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  England,  all  the 
ports  of  Prussia  without  exception,  to  be 
shut  against  tlie  English.     His  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  acknowledged 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine;   his  ma- 
jesty Joseph  Napolepn, .  king,  of  Naples; 
his  majesty  Lewis  Napoleon,  king  of  Hol- 
land ;    and  bis  imperial    highness  prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  as  king  of  Westphalia : 
a  kingdom  to  consist  of  the  provinces  ceded 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,   and  other  states   then  im  pos^ 
session  of  his  nu^esty  the  emperor  Napo*^ 
poleon.     These   were  the  most  generally 
important  articles  in  the  treaties.    There 
were  others  relating  to  private  estates  and 
other  property^  more  interesting,  no  doubt, 
to  individuals.    The  tiipe  and  manner  in 
wiiich'the    difierent    stipulations  ^iii    the 


treaties  were  to  be  carried  into  execUtiop^ 
were-fixed  by  a  special  convention  between 
France  and -Prussia. 

The  Prussian  fortresses  in  Silesia,  that 
held  out  the  longest  against  the  besieging 
i?rench,  were  Glatz  and  Silverberg.    They 
capituliaf«d  at  last  about  the  end  of  the, 
campaign,  begun  the  5th  and  ended  on  the 
ilst    of  June.    Graodentz   and   Colberg, 
though  vigoroosly  besi^ed,  still  held  out 
when  a  negotiation  for' peace  was  entered 
irrto  at  T'ilsit.     The  siege  of  thi^  last  place 
was  fatal  to  thousands  of  the  French.     If 
all  the  governors   of  Prussian    fortresses, 
from  the  14th  of  October  1806,  to  the  14th 
of  June  1807^  had  been  anhnat^  with  the 
fidelity,  and  persevering  courage  of  general 
Biucher,  the  issue  of  the  war  might  have 
been  very  different.     It  was  at  this  siege 
that  colonel  Schill,  whose  heroism,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism  shone  forth  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  north  of  Germany  in  1809,  . 
first  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  his  countrymeti.     He  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  Prussian  captain  retired  from  ser« 
vice,  when  the  misfortunes  and  dangers  of  his 
country  called  bis  courage  and  military  skill 
into  action.     He  was  extremely  successful, 
during  the  siege  of  Colberg,  in   harassing 
the  French  at  the  head  of  an  irregular  levy. 
It  was  this  officer  that  took  general  Victor, 
prisoner,  on  his  way  to  Dantzic ;  when  he 
also   intercepted    a  treasure    of    100,000 
ducats  belonging  to  the  enemy.    The  king 
of  Prussia,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  regiment.     Neither 
thelnss^f  so  extensive  and  so  Ane  a  territory, 
nor  of  revenue,  nor  ct  population,  was  so 
severe  a  wound,  to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  a^ 
the  d^rading  conditions  on  which  he  was 
suffered  to  letain  what  remained ;  a  military 
road  across  Silesia,  for  opening  and  main^ 
taining  a  eommiraication  between  the  king 
of  Saxony's  German  dofninions,  and    his 
new  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  shutting 
up  of  all  the  Prussian  ports  against  £ug-  ^ 
land :  those  vei*y  ports  through  which  he 
had  just  received  arms,  and  other  succours. 
The  men?  attentively  we  consider  die  paci- 
fication of  Tilsit,  we  shall  the  more  per- 
ceive the  Machiavelian  policy  and   deep. 


laid  designs  of  Buonaparte.  The  fine 
duchy  of  Silesia  would  nof^  it  may  be  pre<* 
suraed/  hare  been  restored  to  Prussia,  if,  in 
the  'hands  of  the  Prussians,  it  bad .  not 
been  calculated  to  serve  las  a  constant 
source  of  hostility  between  the  courts  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  military  high- 
way across  Silesia,  was  in  like  manner  cal- 
culated to  foment  jealousy  and  discord 
'between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Dresden ; 
while  it  was  ^o  be  at  the  same  time  wholly 
under  the  mediation,  that  is,  the  control  of 
France.  The  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
strengthened  by  the  creation  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  was  rendered  too ' 
powerful  to  be  shaken  by  any  aggression  on 
tb^  pai't  or  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  - 
Russia  on  the  otber^  The  kingdom  of 
Westplialia^  which  it  should  seem  was  in- 
tended to  be  pre-ennnent  among  the  other 
members  of  the  confederation,  was  to  re- 
ceive farther  accessjons  of  temtory,  by  the 
annexation  of  auy  other  states  that  might 
be  thought  proper  by  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  France;^ and,  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  engaged  to  recognise  the  limits 
whatever  they  might  be  that  should  bo 
determined  by  Napoleon,  in  pursuance  of 
these  articles. 

Sweden  alone,  after  (he  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  remained  faithful  to  her  alliance  with. 
Britain.  Russia,  even  before  that  periofi, 
had  indicated  various  symptoms  of  seces^ 
sioH,  particularly  by  the  nomination  of 
count  Romanzof,  a  man  notoriously  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs.  Denmark 
affected  a  neutrality,  which  she  was  inca- 
pable of  maintaining.  An  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  her  German  territory  per- 
vaded the  cabinet,  and  when  the  combina- 
tion was  formed  against  France,  in  1805, 
she  collecteil  a  contemptible  army  which 
could  answer  no  other  purpose,  than  to 
watch  ihe  motions  of  Prussia,  while  the 
French  were  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  France  was  the  natural  enemy 
of  Denmai^k,  yet  alarmed  by  the  menaces,  or 
purchased  by  the  bribes  of  Buonaparte,  she 
had  requested  of  the  English  government 
to  be'excused  from  receiving  our  packet- 
boats  at  the  ports  of  Holsteip  or  Sleswick. 


We  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain,  and 
our  determination  was  confirmed  by  private 
information,  that  in  the  secret  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  provisions  had  been  made  for  a 
northern  confederacy  in  which  Denmark 
should  become  an  active  ally.  The  British 
government  at  length  prepared  to  send  into 
the  Baltic  a  formidable  naval  and  nailitary 
force,  consisting  of  27  sail  of  the  lifae  and 
a  considerable  number  of  soldiers. 

Lord  Cathcart  obtained  the  direction  of 
the  army,  and  admiral  Gambier  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  selected  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiation, and  was  instructed  to  visit  the 
residence  of  the  prince-royal,  to  call  upoci 
his  highness  for  an  unequivocal  expiaoatiou 
of  the  designs  of  Denmark,  and  if  these 
designs  were  not  inimical,  for  a  pledge  of 
his  sincerity,  in  the  surrender  of  tbe  Dan-' 
ish  fleet,  till  the  termination  of  the  war, 
when  it  should  be  restored.  Should  this 
proposal  be  refused  Mr.  Jackson  was  di- 
rected toassurehim  that  the  British  araia* 
ment  already  arrived  in  the  Sound,  would 
enforce  its  stipulations.  In  the  event  of 
compliance,  the  British  govt^rnineot  woald 
liberally  and  honourably  guarantee  (Protec- 
tion, security,  and  the  enlargment^  of  the 
Danish  territories. 

Mr.  Jackson  arrived  at  Kiel  on  the  6th  of 
August.  On  the  day  subsequent  to  his  ar- 
rival he  intimated  to  count  Bernstorf  the, 
import  of  his  instructions,  and  requested  an 
interview  with  the  prince  royal,  which 
was  immediately  granted,  and  in  which 
his  highness  expressed  bis  surprise  and  in- 
dignation at  the  unjust  and'  imperative  de- 
mands of  the  British  court.  On  the  en- 
suing day  the  prince  departed  for  Copen^ 
hagen,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
ambassador;  who^  on  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  was  coldly  informed  that  the  prince 
had  returned  to  Sleswick,  and  that  the 
minister  was  not  authorized,  during  bis 
absence  to  comply  with  Mr.  Jackson's  pro- 
posals. The  latter  discovering  all-  pros* 
pect  of  negotiation  to  be  hopeless,  took 
bis  leave  and  retired  on  board  the  advaaced 
frigate,  then  at  anchor  a  few  miles  from 
Copenhagen ;  and  the  commanders  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  most  vigorous 


it^e^sufes     must    be    instantly    adopted. 
The  army  accordingly  landed  without  op- 
positioiiy.at  the  village  of  Yedbeck,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  and,  after 
some  ineffectual   attempts  of    the   enemy 
to  annoy  its  left  wing,  it  closely  invested 
the  town  on  the  land  .«ide.     The  fleet  re- 
moving to  an  adv.anced  anchorage^  formed 
un    impenetrable  blockade  by  sea,  and  a 
.proclamation  was  issued  in  a  tone  at  once 
menacing  and  conciliatory.  On  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  of  September,  the  land  batteries 
^And  the  bomb  and  mortar-vessds  opened 
\  tremendous  fire  upon  (he  town,  and  with 
lio  much  effie^ct,  that  the  city  in  a  short  tim^ 
Vras  visibly  in  flames.      The  famparts  of 
.  the  town  returned  a  feeble  fire ;  and  that 
6f  the  English  was  for  awhile  remitted  in 
the  expectation   of  Mine  propostiils  from 
the  Danish  governitoent.    B^t  the  assault 
was  renewed  with  such  terrible  vigot*  and 
lefiect,  thiit  a    trumpeter  appeared  at  the 
British  outposts^  proposing  a  cessation  of 
arms    during  tWenty-four  hours,   as   pre- 
liminary to  a  capitulation,  which  was  iK>t 
concluded  till  three  days  afterwards,  wrhen 
the  citadel,  dock-yards,  and  batteries,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  army. 
n!1^e  admiral    immediat^efy  issrned   orders 
to  rig  and  fit  out  the  shi'ps  which  filled  the 
capacious  basins,  and  had   been   laid  up 
in  ordinary.    At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
specified   in   the  capitulation,    they  were 
conveyed  to   England,    with   the    stores, 
timber,  'and  every  other  article  of  equip- 
ment, found  in  the  arsenals;  and  arrived  in 
safety,  with   the  exception   of  one    ship 
stranded   on  the  isle   of  Huen.    Though 
the  animadversions   of  the   opponents  of 
the  ministry  on  the  design  and  conduct  of 
the    expedition  to  Copenhag^i    were  de- 
ferred  to  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year, 
it  will  be  necessary,   for  the  purpose  of 
x:annection,   to   notice    in   this  place,   the 
anintad versions  of  the  popular,    and    the 
replies  of  the   ministerial   parties.       The 
latter  endeavored  to  defend  the  obnoxious 
measure,  by  observing  that  their  foreign 
•agents  had   communicated   the  intentions 
of  the  Danes  to  submit  to  France.     It  was 
maintained  that  Denmark  was  compelled 
to  become  a  secret  party  to  the  treaty  of 
Vol,  I. 


Tilsit,  that  Denmark  was  unable  or  averse 
td  contend  with  France,  that  express  over- 
tures bf  the  most  dangerous  tendency  had 
been  made  to  the  prince  regent  of  Por- 
tugal,-who  had  communicated  their  stipu- 
lations to  the  British  government,  and  that 
the  Danish  minister  himself  adfnitted  the 
inipossibility  of  defending  Holstein,  Sies- 
wick,  and  Jutland,  from  a  French  invasion. 
These  assertions  have  been  since  unex- 
pectedly and  decidedly  corroborated  by 
the  unfortunate  murder  of  the  count 
D'Aintraigues,  who,  subsequenit  to  thait 
fatal  event,  has  been  declared  the  agent 
through  whose  Connections  and  activity 
ministers  obtained  the  secret  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  whose  services 
were  rewarded  by  a  handsome  pension. 
The  system,  however,  on  which  Che  Danish 
war  commenced,  was  sot  improved  t^ 
the  extent  of  which  it  was  Undofibtedlf 
capable,  and  the  abaudonment  of  (he 
island  of  Zealand,  in  conformity  to  the 
capitulation,  but  contrary  to  the  secret 
wishes  of  the  king  and  the  administr^Uon; 
left  the  acquisition  of  that  object  to  the 
ttiercy  of  a  French  army,  cmd  to  the  dis- 
cretioa  «f  the  prince  of  Deotnark. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  scarcely  coo- 
cluded  before  BuonapaKe  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  west  of  Europe,  and  resolved 
upon  the  subjugation  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. While  bodies  of  French  troops 
poured  into  Spain,  or  advanced  towards 
it,  Buoiiiaparte  set  out  on  a  journey  ta 
Fontainbleao^  November  t^  15th,  and  on 
the  31st  arrived  at  Milan.  At  that  city, 
he  received  the  homage  of  the  Italians 
in  'every  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  in- 
habitants of  Tuscany  swore  allegiance  to 
Napoleon  ;  under  whose  influence  it  was 
stated  in  the  gazette  of  Flore&ce,  £truria 
might  expect  to  be  rouse^  from  that 
lethargy  into  whieh  it  had  been  sunk  for 
some  time.  The  aged  elector,  now  kin^ 
of  Bavaria,  including  the  Tyrol^  came. also 
with  his  spouse  to  Milan,  thus  doing 
hoitiage  to  NapoJeon  as  a  kind  of  vassal. 
£ugene  Beauharnbis,  the  viceroy,  was  ap- 
pointed Buonaparte's  successor  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  under  certain  restric- 
tions or  reservations,  in  certain  contingent 
5  k  .  ■ 


\irith  the  crown  of  France.  Count  Melzi 
was  created  dukeof  Lodi.  From  Naples 
Buonaparte  went  to  Venice,  where  he  gave 
orders  for  some  improvements,  both  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  and  the  promotion 
of  commerce.  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
January,  1808,  by  the  way  of  Lyons,  bring- 
ing in  his  train,  the  late  queen  regent  of 
'Etruria,  and  her  young  son. 

After  the  peace   of  Tilsit,   Buonaparte 
demanded  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  Ist,  To 
shut  *up  the  ports    of   Portugal    agaiust 
England.     2nd,  To  detain  all  Englishmen 
residing  in  Portugal.     Srd,  To  confiscate 
all  English  propei^ty  ;  denouncing  war  in 
case  of  a  refusal.     And,  without  waiting, 
for  an  answe^  he  gave  orders  for  retaining 
all    Portuguese   merchant-men    that   were 
in  the  ports  of  France.     The  prinde  regent 
of  Portugal  hoping  to  ward  off  the  storm, 
acceded  to  the  shutting  up  of  his  ports, 
but  riefosed  to  comply   with  the  other  twa 
demands,   as  being  contrary   to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  public  .aw,  and  to  the  treaties 
subsisting  bet%veen  the  two  nations.     The 
court  of  Portugal  then  began  to  'concert 
measures   for   securing  its   retreat  to  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  South  America. 
For  that  purpose  the  prince  regent  ordered 
all  ships  of  war  fit  to  keep  the  sea,  to  be 
fiited  out  ;  and  ahso  gave  warning  of  what 
was  intended  to  the  English,  directing  them 
to  sell  their  property  and  leave  Portugal  ; 
in  order  thus  to  avoid  an  efftision  of  blood, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  proved 
useless.     He  resolved    also  to  comply,  if 
possible,  with  the  views  of  the  French,  in 
case  he  should   not*  allow   himself   to  be 
softened   down  to  more  moderate  preten- 
sions.    But  Buonaparte   peremptorily  in- 
sisted, not  only  on  the  shutting  up  of  the 
ports,    but   on    the    imprisonment   of   all 
British  subjects,   the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  project 
of  a  retreat  to  America.     The  prince  re- 
gent, when   be  had  reason  to  beMeve  that 
all    the   English    not    naturalized   in    the 
country   had  taken  their  departure  from 
Portugal,   and  that  all  English    property 
h^d  been  sold,   and  even   its   amount  ex- 
liuited,  adopted   the  lesulution  to  ^hut  up 


comply  with  the  other  demands  of  France, 
declaring,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  should  the  French  troops  enter 
Portugal,  he  wal;  firmly  resolved  to  remo?e 
the  seat  of  government  to  Brasil,  the  most 
important  and  best  defended  part  of  hit 
dominions. 

It    had   been   frequently   stated    to  the 
cabinet  of  Lisbon  by  the  English  ambas- 
sador,  lord  Strangford,    that   the   king  of 
Great   Britain,  in  agreeing  not   to   resect 
the  exclusiqn  of*  British  cooimerce  from 
th^  ports  of  Portugal,  had'  gone   to  the 
utmost    extent    pf   forbearance  ;     that  in 
making    this  concession    to   the    peculiar 
circmnstances  of  the  prince  regent's  situa- 
tion, his  majesty  had  done  all  that  friend- 
ship could  justly  require;  and  that  a  siu^Ie 
step  i^yond  this  line  of  modified  hostility, 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  extremity  of 
actual    wai\       Nevertheless^    the    prince 
regent,  in  the  hope  of  preserving  Portugal 
by  conciliating  Fra^nttey.  on  the  8tb   erf  No- 
vember,   signed     an   order  for    detaining 
the   few    British   subjects,  and    the  very 
iniconsiderable  p'ortion  of  British  property 
that    yet    remained   at  Lisbon.       On   the 
publication  of  this  order,   lord    Strangford 
removed   the  arms  of  England  from   the 
gates  of  his  residence,  demanded   his  pass- 
ports,    presented    a    final  -  remonstrance 
against  the  recent  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Lisbon,    and    proceeded,,  on  the    17th  of 
November,   to    a   British   squadron   cony- 
maud^d  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  who,  imme- 
diately on  the  suggestion  of  lord   Strang- 
ford, established  a  most  rigorous  blockade 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tagus.     A  few  da}s 
afterwards,   the    intercourse    between    the 
court  of  Lisbon  and  the  British   ambas- 
sador  was    renewed.      Lord    Strangford, 
under    the  assurances  of  protection    and 
security,  proceeded  to  Lisbon  on  the  27th, 
when   be  found   the  prince  regent   widely 
directing  all  bis  apprehension  to  a  French 
army  which    had  entered   PortugaU    and 
was  on  its  n,iarch  to  Lisbon,   and  all  his 
hopes   to  an  English    fleet.     The  object 
of  this  march,  he  was  at  no,  loss  to   under- 
stand ;    for    Buonaparte  had   derlar<>c!     in    i 
luH  journals  ''  Ibut  the  bouj&€  vl  iir^. 


Haa    ceased   to  reign."     Lord  '  Strangford 

J  promised  to  his  royal  highness  ou  the 
aith  of  his  sovereign^  thai  the  British  squa- 
dron before  the  Tagus  should  be  employ- 
ed to  protect  his  retreat  from  Lisbon,  and 
liis  voyage  to  the  Brasils.  A  decree  was 
published  on  the  2ath  of  November,  in 
iv4)ich  the  prince  regent  announced  his  in- 
tention of  retiring  to  the  city  of  Janeiro 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  anU 
of  appointing  a  regency  to  administer  the 
gdvernment  at  Lisbon^  during  his  royal 
highness'  absence  from  Europe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  November, 
the  Portuguese  fleet  set  sail  from  the 
Tagus^  with  the  prince  of  Brasil  and  the 
Dirhole  of  the  royal  family  of  Braganza  on 
hoard,  together  with  many  of  his  faith- 
ful counsellors  and  adherents,  as  well  as 
other  persons  attached  to  his  present  for- 
tunes* The  fleet  consisted  of  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  four  large  frigates,  several  armed 
brigs,  sloops,  and  corvettes,  and  a  number 
of  Brasil  ships;  amounting  in  all  to  about 
36  sail.  While  they  passed  through  the 
British  squadron,  our  ships  fired  a  salute 
of  21  guns,  which  was  returned  with  an 
equal  number.  ,  The  friendly  meeting  of  the 
two  fleets  at  a  juncture  so  critical  and  im- 
portant, was  a  most  interesting  and  affect- 
ing scene.  Four  ships  of  the  line  were  sent 
by  the  British  admiral  to  accompany  the 
royal  family  to  Brasil. 

The  Portuguese  fleet  had  not  left  the 
Tagufi  when  the  French,  with'their  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  appeared  on  the  hills  above 
Jjisbon,  under  the  command  of  general 
Ju&ot,  who  had  formerly  resided  for  several 
years  at  the  court  of  Portugal,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ambassador  from  France, 
though  the  Portuguese  had  long  appre- 
headed  a  visit  from  the  French,  they  were 
surprised  at  their  sudden  arrival.  The 
court  of  Portugal  had  always  considered 
tbemai<chof  an  army  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Beira,  as  a  matter  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, if  not  impracticable,  especially  in 
the  winter  season.  They  never  dreamt 
that  their  invaders  would  advance  bv  any 
other  rout  than  the  conrse  of  the  Tagus. 
The  entrance  of  the  French ,  troops  into 
Portujg^l   was  not  known  at  Lisbon-  till 


their  advanced-guard  had  reached  Abran- 
tes.  .  The  retreat  of  the  royal  family  from 
Lisbon,  was,  of  course,  with  extreme  preci- 
pitation. Junot  did  not  meet  with  any 
more  opposition ,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
capital;,  tb^n  when  he  passed  on  his  march 
the  Portuguese  frontier*  The  greatest  pro- 
fessions were  made  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  army  and  nation,  of  friendship  and 
affection  for  the  people  of  Portugal.  Never- 
theless the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  were  dis- 
armed, they  were  prohibited  from  as- 
sembling together  to  the  number  of  more 
than  tea  at  a  time;  cannons  were  placed 
in  all  the  streets  and  squares ;  very 
heavy,  contributions  were  imposed  for  the 
maintenance  of.  fhe  French,  with  their 
Spanish  auxiliaries;  and  in  a  word,  the 
French  system  of  governing  subdued  coun- 
tries, was  completely  estaiblished. 

After  Portugal  had  fallen ,  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  the  valuable  isljand 
of  Madeira  was  committed  to  the  protec- 
tion of  British  troops,  to  be  restored  to 
Portugal  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace. 

The  annals  of  France  had  been  stained 
by  the  suspicipus  death  of  Touissaint 
'  L'Ouverture,  who  after  a  short  but  bril- 
liant career  in  St.  Domingo,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  consequently  was 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  died,  as.waii 
supposed,  of  poison. 

A  commercial  and  friendly  intercourse 
was  at  length  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  general  Christophe,  who  having 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  emperor  Dessa- 
lines,  governed  a  great  part  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  under  the  more  modest 
title  of  the  president  of  Hayti.  He  had 
been  long  opposed  in  arms  by  Petion,  at 
the  head  of  the  mulattoes.  But  in  the 
decisive  campaign  of  1807,  the  mulatt<% 
party  were  broken  and  dispersed,  and 
Christophe  remained,  though  not  without 
a  competitor  for  the  supreme  power,  withr 
out  any  formidable  rival.  Christophe  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  in  a  very  Eminent 
degree,  the  virtues  of  humanity,  and  a 
regard  Xo  the  true  interests  of  his  couiitry, 
as  well  as  good  sense  and  military  skill 
and  courage.  He  declared  it  to  be  the 
6  £  2 


great  oojeci  or  nis  govemmeni,  lo  repair 
the  havoc  .and  devastation  of  Hayti,  by 
the  establishment  of  just  laws,  so)r!ial 
order,  freedom  of  trade,  and,  above  ail, 
by  a  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  only  people  that  had  stood 
ibrlh  in  support  of  regular  government 
and  law,  amid  so  many  countries  sub- 
verted, and  every  where  shaken.  He  had 
a  strong  predilection  for  (he  personal 
character  of  the  English.  He  spared  the 
Kves  of  the  crowds  of  prisoners  who  had 
fplien  into  his  hands,  he  took  great  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  assured 
all  men  peaceably  disposed,  of  his  protec- 
tion. This  was  his  ultimate  view,  even 
when  mistaken  conduct  had  reduced  him 
to  the  necessity  of  opposing  it  by  force 
of  arms.  **  The  friend  of  humanity, 
(said  he^)  the  man  who  loves  his  country 
^nd  is  submissive  to  the  laws,  demands 
to  know  what  purpose  the  rebel  Petion 
meant  to  serve  by  exposing  to  massacre 
^he  miserable  tools  of  his  aml>ition  ?  What 
tvould  have  been  the  destiny  of  those 
miserable  people  whom  the  fate  of  war 
placed  under  tne  power  of  the  president, 
if  his  clemency  had  not  spared  even  those 
who   pointed    their  \veapons    against    his 

J>ersou  ?  Why  should  that  cannibal  Pe- 
ion  shed  such  deluges  of  blood,  if  it 
was  not  on  a  plan  of  destruction,  purposely 
conceived  to  diminish  the  population  of 
Uayti  ?  A  plan  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
projects  of  their  implacable  enemies ;  a 
plan  favored  by  a  faction  that  had  never 
made  any  account  of  the  blood  that  was 
ippilt,  when  it  was  to  be  subservient  to  the 
limbitions  views  of  the  commander.'' 
-  Christophe,  with  the  assistance  of  men 
of  enlarged  views,  had  been  employed 
for  some  time  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
constitution  for  Hayti,  which  was  pro- 
claimed on.  the  I7th  of  February,  1807, 
•the  fourth  year  of  the  independence.  li 
was  founded  on  a  moral  and  religious 
basis  ;  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
justice,  political  wisdom,  and  enlarged 
views  of  the  true  interest  of  Hayti.  in  its 
foreign  and  internal  concerns.  Slavery 
was  for  ever  abolished  in  Hayti:  Every 
itmn   was  to  And  a  sacred  asylum   in  his 


own     nouse  ;     iiis     pervuii    muu     property 
were  secure,  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
law.      Assassination    was   punished    with 
death.     The  first  magistrate  was  invested 
with  the  title  and  quality  of  presiilemi  amd 
/generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  Hayti  &^  Icmd 
amd  sea.     And  he  was  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor out  of  the  number  of  his  general 
officers.'      The  whole  of  the   articles    or 
clauses  of  the  fundamental  laws  or  con- 
stitution   of  Hayti,    fifty-one   in     number, 
were   reduced   under  ten  heads.  ~   I.  The 
condition    of    the  citizens.      II.    Govern- 
ment.    III.  Council  of  state.     IV.  Super- 
intendance  of  the  finances.     V.    Secretary 
of  state.     VI.   Tribunals.     VII.    Religion. 
VIII.  Public  education.     IX.  No  atteropti 
to  be  made  on  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
X.  General  regulation  relating*  to  service 
in  the   national   militia  ;    security    of  the 
persons  and  properties  of  foreign   tradera 
resorting  to  Hayti ;    marriage,  and  a  rigor- 
ous  prohibition  of  divorce;    tbe.herita^ 
of  children  ;    agrieulture,  the  first,  noblest, 
and   most  useful  of  all  the  arts  ;    public 
festivals  for   celebrating   the    national  ia- 
dependence,  and  in  honor  of  the  pr^sideat 
and    his   spouses.-^The  .  proclaiiialioB   of 
the  constitution  was  followed   bj^  an  ad- 
dress,from    Henry  Cbristopbe,     president 
and  generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  Hayti 
by  sea  and  land,  to  the  army  and  people. 

A  number  of  turbulent  persons  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Hayti  had  formed  de- 
signs of  I'evolt  and  revolution  in  Jamaica  ; 
but  general  Christophe,  wKo  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  plot,  and  who  were  the 
principal  individuals  concerned  in  it,  im- 
mediately denounced  them,  and  they 
were  arrested.  The  British  government^ 
in  consideration  of  this  service,  issued, 
in  February  1807,  an  order  of  council, 
authorising  all  British  merchantmen  bound 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  to  proceed  to  any  port 
in  the  island  of  St. ^Domingo,  not  under 
the  power  of  France  or  Spain ;  a  lueasurt 
vtrisely  calculated  to  encourage  the  mu- 
tual trade  of  Hayti  and  Great  Britain* 
Another  event  still  more  favorable  ^o  the 
national  commerce,  was  the  capture  of  Cii- 
racoa,  which  was  reduced  witb  little  resihl- 
ance,  afterstoriiiJDgihe  town  of  Aiusterdam. 
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The  affairs  of  India  daring  the  present 
year  were  comparatively  unimportaut.  A 
chief  .named  Dunrfie  Khan,  havipg  vnufder- 
ed  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  law,  and 
exhibited  many  instances  of  contumacy, 
was  invested  by  the  British  in  Comona, 
bis  principal  fori.  Trenches  were  dug, 
batteries  erected^  and  a  breach  was  re* 
ported  to  be  practicable.  On  the  18th  of 
Koverober,  1807,' the  British  made  an  at- 
tack upon  a  fortified  garden,  to  the  right 
of  the  fort^  which  was  repelled  with  great 
loss  to  the  storming  party.  When  our  men 
descended. the  head  of  the  glacis  they  dis- 
covered a  ditch  28  feet  deep,  and  44  broad, 
but  were  retarded  by  numerous  obstacles 
from  ascending  to  the  breach,  for  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  the  enemy  had  dug 
pits  which  they  filled  with  powder,  and 
oa  these  they  threw  lighted  choppers, 
by  which  numbers  of  the  English  were 
j^lowQ  up*    Exposed  to  this  furnace  while 


the  bastions  completely  enfiladed  the 
storming  party,  our  troops  after  remain- 
ing twci  ho^r^  ip  thi^  diiti^ssing  situation, 
at  last  retired  but  not  without  difficulty. 
On  the  following  night  the  enemy  evacu- 
ated the  fortress  of  Comona,  and  proceed- 
ed to  that  of  Ohurnowrie.  The  loss  of  the 
British  at  Comona,  in  consequence  of  the 
negligence  of  general  Dickers  in  not  filling 
up  the  ditch,  was  35  officers  killed  and 
wounded,  and  700  men,  of  whom  147  were 
Europeans.  On  the  24th  of.  November, 
regular  approacben  wejr^  begun  ^iiusi 
Ghurnowrie*  and  ^J^w^  these  weire  anffi- 
ciently  advanced  shells  were  thrown,  v?hich 
so  effectually  annoyed  the  troops  gf  Pundie 
Khan,  who  had  no  garrison  to  retreat  to 
at  Comona,  that  about  ^vea  in  %h/^  Ago? 
evening  of  the  lOtb  eC  Dec^^ber,  they 
abandoned  the  f^rf  »o4  waaped  across  (he 
Jumna. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 


€HAP.  XLVIII 


Overtures  of  Prince  Starhremherg  to  the  Court  af  Enifiand — TImr  Refeetian — Srituk 
Declaration — Decrees  of  Buonaparte  against  our  CommereO'^Iletaliatory  measures^^ 
Conduct  of  the  AmeficatiS'^'Debates  and  Discussions  im  She  Orders  in  Council — 
Remarkable  Speech  of  Sir  Francis  JSurdett  oh  the  Militia  JLauh-^ Delinquency  of 
Sir  Home  Popham-^ Destruction  of  the  Dutch  Naval  Force  in  the  .East  Indies-^ 
Exploits  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew^Signature  of  a  Convention  between  England  and 
Sweden — Invasion  of  Holsteinf  by  the  French — Fruitless  Expedition  of  Sir  John 
Moore — Eccentricities  of  the  King  of  Swedenr-^-Gallant  but  unsuccessful  efforts  «/ 
Sir  Samuel  Hood. 


THE  situation  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1808,  was  more 
extraordinary  than  any  that  is  exhibited  in 
the  history  of  former  times.  *After  a  war 
which^  with  the  short  internal  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  had  continued  15  years,  her  last 
l*eliance  on  the  continental  government  had 
failed,  and  all  Europe  was  so  humbled,  that 
it  was  manifest  the  few  states  which  still 
preserved  a  semblance  of  neutrality,  would 
soon  be  compelled  into  a  confederacy  with 
Prance.  The  French  military  force  and 
the  Euglish  navy  were  opposed  to  each 
other  without  the  apparent  possibility  of 
<!oming  into  conflict.  Masters  as  the  French 
were,  of  .the  continent  of  Europe,  no  pro- 
pitious circumstances  promised  to  enable 
us  to  attack  them  by  land^  and  neither  they 
nor  their  allies^  dared  to  shew  their  flag 
npon.the  seas.  The  threat  of  invasion  had 
long  been  laid  aside,  and  the  gun-boats  of 
i 'apoleon,  were  left  to  rot  in  the  harbor 
of  Boulogne.  Secured  against  the  appre- 
hension, of  this  enterprise  by  its  confessed 
abandonment  by  our  fleots^  and  by  our  in- 
ternal strength,  we  were  prosecuting  the 
war-equally  without  fear  and  without  hope. 
The  new  year  began  with  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  Austria  to  became  the  mediator  of 


a  general  peace.  On  the  Ist  of  Janaary, 
pnnce  de  Starhremherg  transmitted  a  note 
importing  that  he  was  charged  by  the 
orders  of  his  court,  which  was  anxioos  to 
conform  with  the  desires  of  the  emperor 
of  France,  to  propose  to  the  English  min- 
istry that  they  should  immediately  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  Paris  :  and  added  that 
to  avoid  every  species  of  delay,  he  was 
authorized  by  France  to  give  passports  to 
the  ministers  who  might  be  appointed. 
The  reply  (January  8th,)  was  becoming  the 
spirit  and  dignity  of  the  British  nation. 
It  noticed  what  could  but  be  perceived, 
that  the  prince  de  Starhremherg  when  pro- 
posing that  plenipotentiaries  should  be 
sent  to  Paris,  had  omitted  to  explain 
whether  he  had  received  the  commission 
from  his  imperial  msgesty,  or  from  the  go« 
vernment  of  France:  if  from  the  former, 
his  majesty  was  concerned  that  in  framing 
this  proposah  so  little  reference  shonid  have 
been  had  to  the  correspondence  which  had 
already  taken  place  between  the  courts  of 
London  and  Vienna.  So  long  ago  as  ia 
April,  the  offer  of  mediation,  had  been  ac- 
cepted, yet  now  the  same  offer  was  re- 
peated without  any  notification  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  those  conditions  which  wc:re 


then  stated  to  oe  inoiBpensibie  prelimina- 
ries to  a  negotiation^  and  the  present  pro- 
Cosal  extended  only  to  the  powers  com- 
ined  ivith  JPrance  in  the  war  against  Great 
jdritain^  and  not  to  the  allies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  war  with  France. .   If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prince  de  Starhremberg  were 
only  acting  as  an  agent,  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  convey  whatever  communications 
the  goyernmeni  of  France  might  think  fit 
to  entrust. to  him,  the  statement  of  some 
precise  authority,   and  the  production  of 
some  specific  and  authenticated  documents 
were  then  necessary*    The  previous  settle- 
ment of  a  basis  of  negotiation,  (as  had  in- 
deed   been   suggested  by  the  emperor  of 
Austria  in  his  first  offer,)  was  indispensible, 
.the  experience  of  the  last  attempt  at  treat- 
ing with  France  having  placed  that  quesr 
tion   beyond    controversy;  but  upon   this 
subject  no  intimation  was  now  given.     His 
majesty  was  willing  to  treat  with  France, 
but  it  must  be  on  a    footing  of  perfect 
equsility;  he'  was  ready  to  treat  with  the 
allies  of  France,  but   the  negotiation  must 
equally  embrace  the  allies  of  Great  Britain^ 
.as  soon  as  the  basis  was  settled  he  would  be 
prepared  to  name  plenipotentiaries,  but  he 
would  not  consent  to-  send  them  again  to  a 
hostile  capital.     This  frank  and  unequi* 
vocal  exposition  of  his  majesty's  sentiments, 
.was  niade  to  the  minister  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria;  but  no  authority  was  given  to  the 
prince  de  Starhremberg  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  England   to   the    government  of 
France.     Four  days  after  the  date  of  this 
auswer  (on  the  Tith  of  June,)  the  prince 
de  Starhrembeg  demanded  his  passports; 
.    This  prelude  to  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  Austria^  scarcely  in  the  slighest 
degree  excited  the  public  attention.     Sor- 
row and  indignation  had   been  felt  at  the 
jconduct  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  indig- 
nation at  the  baseness  with  which  he  had 
become  a  sharer  in  the  spoils  of  Prussia ; 
sorrow,  that  one  whose  natural  disposition 
had  discovered  such   rectitude  of  feeling, 
should  have  been  deluded  into  measures  so 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Ins  country, 
and  so  fatal  to  his  own  reputation.     When 
therefore  he  issued  his  hostile  manifesto, 
^the  feelings.  6i  the  British   ministry  were 


expressea  in  ine  foiiowmg  siace  {i<aper, 
which  is  certainly  the  best  that  has  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  court  during  the  progireai 
of  the  war. 

British  Declaration. 

The  declaration  issued  at  St.  Peters^* 
burgh,  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  alj  the 
Russias,  has  excited  in  his  majesty's  mind 
the  strongest  sensajtions  of  astonishment 
and  regret. 

His  majesty  was  not  unaware  of  the 
nature  of  those  secret  engagements  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  Russia  in  the  con- 
ferences  of  Tilsit.  But  his  majesty  had 
entertained  the  hope,  that  a  review  of  the 
transactions  of  that  unfortunate  negotiation, 
apd  a  just  estimate  of  its  eifects  upon  the 
^lory  of  the  Russian  name,  and  upon  the 
mterests  of  the  Russian  empire,  would  have 
induced  his  imperial  majesty  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  embarrassment  of  those 
new  counsels  and  connections  which  he 
had  adopted  in  a  moment  of  despondency 
and  alarm,  and  to  return  to  a  policy  more 
congenial  to  the  principles  which  he  had 
so  invariably  professed,  and  more  cdndu-r 
cive  to  the  honor  of  his  crown,  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

This  hope  has  dictated  to  his  majesty 
the  utmost  forbearance  and  moderation  in 
2\\  his  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
court  of  St.  Pecersburgh  since  the  peace  of 
Tilsit. 

His  majesty  had  much  cause  for  suspi- 
cion and  just  ground  for  complaint.  But 
he  abstained  from  the  language  of  reproach. 
His  majesty  deemed  it  necessary  to  require 
specific  explanation  with  respect  to  those 
arrangements  with  France,  the  conceal- 
ment of  which  from  his  majesty  could  not 
but  contirm  the  impression  already  received 
of  their  character  and  tendency.  But  his 
majesty,  nevertheless,  directed  the  demand 
of  that  explan'ation  to  be  made,  not  only 
without  asperity,  or  the  indignation  of  any 
hostile  disposition,  but  with  that  conside* 
rate  regarcl  to  the  feelings  and  situation  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  which  resulted  from 
the  recollection  of  former  friendship  and  from  \ 
confidence  interrupted  but  not  destroyed^ 


TM  VedarAtidli  of  the  Mnp^rdf  «f  Rm^ 
sra  pnotes  that  tlve  cibje>ct  of  hill  tna|^ty'«[ 
ferbiearairce  and  tnodetntion  hM  not  .been 
attained.  It  proves,  unhappily,  that  the 
influence  of  that  power,  which  is  equally 
and  essentially  the  enemy  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Russia,  has  acquired  a 
decided  tocekidency  in  the  iteunsels  of 
thfe  cabinet  ^  St.  Petersbnrgh  ;  and  hht 
bc^n  abfea  t6  excite  a  causeless  enmity 
bMWcWR  two  nations,  whose  long  establish* 
ed  connection,  and  whose  mutual  interest, 
prescribed  the  afiost  Intimiite  union  and  co- 
operation. 

Hid  majeikty  deeply  laments  'the  «^ten« 
Mm  df  the  calaAiities  of  war.  But  called 
lipbn,  aH  he  is,  to  defend  himself  against 
an  act  of  Unprovoked  hostility,  his  ma^ 
jesty  i*  anxiotis  to  fefute  in  the  face  of 
the  w6rld  the  pretexts  by  which  that  ^act 
is  attempted  to  be  juMified. 

The  declaration  asserts  that  his  ma- 
je^sty  thfe  emper6r  of  Rnsshi  has  twice 
tdken  np  atm^  in  a  icause  in  whicfh  the 
mterest  of  Grekt  Bk'itain  was  more  direct 
than  his  oWti ;  ^nd  foiibds  upon  this  as^ 
sertion  thfe  6har^  a^inst  Great  Britain 
of  having  negletted  tb  second  and  support 
the  tnilitary  y^pet^ttons  of  Russia. 

His  majesty  Willingly  does  justice  to 
the  itvoilves  which  originally  engaged 
Russia  in  the  gteat  struggle  against  France. 
His  mdj'esty  avows  with  equal  readinesls 
the  intercitt  Which  Great  Britain  has  uni- 
formly taken  in  the  fates  and  fortunes  of 
the  powers  of  the  continent.  But  it  would 
iWifely  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Giieat 
Britain,  who  wa^  herself  in  a  state  of 
hostility  wiih  Prussia  tvhen  the  war  broke 
but  between  Prussia  and  France,  had 
tiO  fntei^est  alid  a  duty  mor-e  direct  in  fels- 
pousing  the  Prussian  quarrel  -  than  the 
femperof  of  Russia,  the  ally  of  his  Prus- 
sian thajesty,  the  protestor  of  the  jiorth 
of  Europe,  and  the  guarttntcfe  of  tl>e  Gef- 
jtaanic  constitution. 

It  is  not  in  ^  ])ublrc  decTaratioti  that 
his  majesty  Can  discuss  the  policy  of  having 
at  any  particular  period  of  the  war  e^ 
fected,  or  omitted  to-  effect,  disembarka- 
tions of  troops  on  the  coasts  of  Naples. 
Bnt  the  instatiee  ot  the  war  with  the  porte 


li  «tul  Moire  smfulafly  cfa^teti  to  ilfoa- 
trale  the  charge  against  Great  Britain  of 
indifference  to  fthe  inleresH  of  ber  ally ; 
a  War  undertaketi  by  GH»it  Britain  at 
the  instigation  of  Russia^  and  solely  for 
thfe  purpose  of  maintaining  Ruaskin  inter- 
ests ag<atnst  the  inflnence  of  Fratnee. 

If,  however,  the.  peace  ^  TitiMt  Sa  indeed 
to  h^  considered  as  tlib  ConseqMnaee  and 
the  punishment  Of  the  impnted  tfemctiftiy 
of  Great  Britain,  hiis  maj^ty  cioittM  b«t 
regt-ei  that  the  et^peti^r  oTRuMia  ahn«M 
have  resorted  to  so  precipftaie  sitid  CitsI 
a  measure,  at  the  moment  ^en  kte  hail 
fecei?ed  distinct  «tssuranceft  that  kis  ma- 
jesty Was  iMiking  the  moat  ^treiHtom 
exertions  to  fulfil  ihe  ^fsbee  and  expec- 
tations of  his  ally,  (assuiraih^eto  VbMi  hit 
imperial  majesty  received  and  aMrknow- 
lecl^ed  iffiih  apparent  confidence  9M4  satts-^ 
faction ;)  and  when  his  mafeuty  was  in 
fact,  prefMired  to  ert)ploy  fot-  tfcfe  advance- 
ment of  Ihe  common  Objects  ^  the  war 
those  ibrces  which,  after  the  |ieace  of 
Tilsit,  he  Was  undet*  the  Heceesity  of  fU^ 
ploying  to  dist^oncert  a  eombitiatjoii  di^ 
reeled  against  his  owti  ittn&«HiMite  iMcMsIl 
and  isecurity. 

The  vexatioti  of  ilussian  commerce  by 
Great  Britahi  fs,  ia  truth,  little  More  ttan 
an  imaginary  grievaiTce,  Upon  a  diligent 
examination,  inade  by  his  majesty's  c«n- 
mand,  t>f  the  records  of  the  Sritiah  court 
of  adhiiraity,  there  bits  been  diacovered 
only  a  aolitai^  iMtance  in  the  course  of 
the  ptesent  war,  of  the  condemnation  of 
a  Vessel  really  Russian;  a  yassel  which 
hatl  carried  na^al  stored,  to  a  port  of  the 
tommon  etiemy.  There  a^e  hot  few  in- 
vtances  of  Russian  vessels  detiuned  ;  and 
none  in  whtch  juatice  has  been  reAised  to 
a  party  regularly  conriplaining  of  such 
detention.  It  is  therdbre  matter  of  sur- 
prise as  well  aiB  of  Concern  to  his  maje«ty, 
that  the  empenor  of  Russia  shoold  bare 
condescended  to  bring  forward  m    com- 

Jilaint  which,  as  it  cannot  be  aerionsly 
elt  by  those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  urged» 
might  appear  to  be  intended  to  counte- 
nance those  exaggerated  decianiationa^ 
by  which  France  perseveringly  endeavon 
to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  Atliev  eowitriei^ 


aad  to  justify  her  own  inveterate  aniknosity 
«^ainst  Great  Britain. 

TiPi|!ieace  of  Tilsit  was  followed  by 
an  offer  of  mediation  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace  between  Great  Britain  aiid  France ; 
which  it  is  asserted  that  bis  majesty  re- 
fused. 

His  majesty  did  not'  refuse  the  media- 
tion of  the  emperor  of  Russia ;  although 
the  offer  of  it  was  accompanied  by  circura- 
8t£inces  of  concealment,  which  might  well 
have  justified  his  refusal.  The  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were  not  communi- 
cated to  his  majesty ;  and  specifically, 
that  article  of  the  treaty  in  virtue  of  which 
the  mediation  was  proposed,  and  which 
prescribed  a  limited  time  for  the  return 
of  his  majesty's  answer  to  that  proposal. 
And  his  majesty  was  thus  led  into  an 
apparent  compliance  twith  a  limitation 
so  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde^ 
pendent  sovereign.  But  the  answer  so 
returned  by  his  majesty  was  not  a  refusal. 
It' was  a  conditional  acceptance.  The 
conditions  required  by  his  majesty  were, — 
a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  the 
enemy  was  disposed  to  treat  ;  and  a  com- 
munication of  the  articles  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these  conditions 
was  precisely  the  same  which  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  had  himself  annexed 
not  four  months  before  to  his  own  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proffered  mediation  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  The  second  was 
one  which  his  majesty  would  have  had 
a  right  to  require,  even  as  the  ally  of  his 
imperial  majesty  ;  but  which  it  would 
have  been  highly  improvident  to  omit, 
when  he  was  invited  to  confide  to  his  im- 
perial majesty  the  care  of  his  honor  and  his 
interests. 

But  even  if  these  conditions  (neither  of 
which  has  been  fulfilled,  although  the  ful- 
filment of  them  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
quired by  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  St. 
I^etersburgh)  had  not  been  in  themselves 
perfectly  natural*  and  necessary;  there 
were  not  wanting  considerations  which 
might  have  warrantbd*  his  majesty  in  en- 
deavoring, with  more  than  ordmary  anxiety, 
to  ascertain  the  views  and  intentions  of 
Vol.  I.  . 


the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  precise 
nature  and  eflfect  of  the  new  relations  which 
his  imperial  majesty  had  contracted. 

The  complete  abandonment  ,of  the  in 
terests  of  the  king  of  Prussia  (who  had 
twice  rejected  proposals  of  separate  peace, 
from  a  strict  adherence  to  his  engagements 
with  his  imperial  ally,)  and  the  character 
of  those  provisions  which  the  emperor 
of  Russia  was  contented  to  make  for  his 
own  interests  in  the  negotiations  of  Tilsit, 
presented  no  encouraging  prospect  of  the 
result  of  any  exertions  which  his  imperial 
majesty  might  be  disposed  to  employ  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  while  a  French  army  still  oc 
en  pies  and  lays  waste  the  remaining  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  spite 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  Prussian  treaty 
of  Tilsit ;  while  contributions  are  arbi- 
trarily exacted  by  France  from  that  rem- 
nant of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  such  as 
in  its  entire  and  most  flourishing  state^ 
the  Prussian  monarchy  would  have  been 
unable  to  discharge  ;  while  the  surrender 
is  demanded,  in  time  of  peace,  of  Prus- 
sian fortresses,  which  had  not  been  re- 
duced during  the  war ;  and  while  the 
power  of  France  is  exercised  over  Prus- 
sia with  such  shameless  tyranny,  as  to 
d^'signate,  and  demand  for  instant  death, 
individuals,  subjects  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, and  resident  in  his  dominions,  upon 
a  charge  of  disrespect  towards  the  French 
government ; — it  is  not  while  all  these 
things  are  done  and  suffered,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  with- 
out his  interfe>*ence  on  behalf  of  his  ally, 
that  his  majesty  can  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  account  to 'Europe,  for  having 
hesitated  to  repose  an  unconditional  con- 
fidence in  the  efficacy  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty's mediation. 

Nor,  even  if  that  mediation,  had  taken 
full  effect,  if  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
under  it,  and  that  peace  guaranteed  by 
his  imperial  majesty,'  could  his  majesty 
have  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the  sta« 
bilityofany  such  arrangement,  after  having 
seen'  the  emperor  of  Russia  openly  trans- 
fer to  France  the  sovereignty  of  the  loniaa 
republic,  the  ind^[|kidence  of  which  his 
5  F  ^ 


imperial  majesty  recently  and  solemnly 
guaranteed. 

But  while  the  alleged  rejection  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia's  mediation,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  is  stated  as  a 
just  ground  of  his  imperial  majest^^'s  re- 
sentment ;  his  majesty's  request  of  that 
mediation,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
marky  is  represented  as  an  insult  which 
was  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  imperial 
majesty^s  moderation  to  endure^ 

His  majesty  feels  himself  under  no 
obligation  to  offer  any  atonement  or  apo« 
logy  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen.  It  is 
not  for  those  who  were  parties  to  the 
secret  arrangements  of  Tilsit,  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  a  measure  to  which  those 
arrangements  'gave  rise,  and  by  which 
one  of  the  objects  of  them  has  been  hap- 
pily defeated. 

His  majesty's  justification  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Copenhagen  is  before  the 
world.  The  declaration  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia  would  supply  whatever  was 
wanting  in  it,  if  any  thing  could  be  want- 
ing to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of 
the  urgency  of  that  necessity  under  which 
his  majesty  acted. 

But  until  the  Russian  declaration  was 
published,  his  majesty  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  ihat  any  opinions  which  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  might  entertain  of  the 
transaction  at  Copenhagen  could  be  such 
as  to  preclude  his  imperial  majesty  from 
undertaking,  at  the  request  of  Great 
Britain,  that  same  office  of  mediator, 
which  he  has  assumed  with  so  much 
alacrity  on  the  behalf  of  France.  Nor 
can  his  majesty  forget  that  the  first  symp- 
toms of  reviving  confidence,  since  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  the  only  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  the  endeavors  of  his  majesty's  amr 
bassador  to  restore  the  antient  good 
understanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  appeared  when,  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  had 
been  recently  received  at   St.  Petersburgh. 

The  inviolability  of  the  Baltic   sea,  and 

the    rec:i|iroca^  gnaran|ees  of   the  powers 

'  tlial   bordtr    ^ipun    it,   giiuranlec^  sniid   xo 


have  been  contracted  with  the  knAwled|;e 
of  the  British  government,  are  s^^d  as 
aggravations  of  his  majesty's  proMRings 
in  the  Baltic.  It  cannot  be  intended  to 
represent  his  majesty  as  having  at  any 
time  acquiesced  in  the  principles  upon 
which  the  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  u 
maintained  ;  however  his  majpsty  niay^ 
at  particular  periods,  have  forborne,  for 
special  reasons  influencing  his  conduct 
at  the  time,  to  act  in  contradiction  to 
them.  Such  forbearance  never  could  have 
applied  but  to  a  state  of  peace  and  real 
neutrality  in  the  north  ;  and  his  majesty 
most  assuredly  could  not  be  expected 
to  recur  to  it,  after  France  has  been  suf- 
fered to  establish  herself  in  undisputed 
sovereignty  along  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Baltic  sea  from  Dantzic  to  Lubec. 

But  the  higher  the  value  which  the  em** 
peror  of  Russia  places^  on  the  engage- 
ments respecting  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Baltic^  which  he  describes  himself  as 
inheriting  from  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, the  empress  Catherine  and  the  em- 
peror Paul,  the  less  justly  can  his  imperial 
majesty  resent  the  appeal  made  to  him 
by  his    majesty  as  the  guarantee   of    the 

Eeace  to  be  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark.  In  making  that 
appeal,  with  the  utmost  confidence  and 
sincerity,  bis  majesty  neither  intended, 
nor  can  he  imas^ine  that  he  offered,  any 
insult  to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Nor 
can  his  majesty  conceive  that,  in  proposing 
to  the  prince  royal  terms  of  |;>eace,  such 
as  the  most  successful  war  on  the  part 
of  Denmark  could  hardly  ha^e  been  ex* 
pected  to  extort  from  Great  Britain,  his 
majesty  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
imputation,  either  of  exasperating  the  re-, 
sentinent,  or  of  outraging  the  dignity  of 
Denmark. 

His  majesty  has  thus  replied  to  all  the 
different  accusations  by  which  the  Russian 
government  labors  to  justify  the  rupture 
of  a  connection  which  has  subsisted  for 
ages,  with  reciprocal  advantage  to  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  and  attempts  to  dis- 
guise the  operation  of  that  external  in- 
flneuce  by  which  Russia  is  driven  into  un- 
just iiutiU lilies  for  interests  uot  her  own. 


The  Russian  declaration  proceeds  to 
announce  the  several  conditions  on  which 
alone  these  hostililies  can  be  terminated, 
and  the  intercourse  of  the  two  countrieff 
rene\ived. 

His  majesty  has  already  had  occasion 
to  assert,  that  justice  has  in  no  instance 
been  denied  to  the  claims  of  his  imperial 
majesty's  subjects. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with  Den- 
mark has  been  so  anxiously  sought  by  his 
majesty,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for 
his  majesty  to  renew  any  professions  upon 
that  subject.  But  his  majesty  is  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  the  emperor  of  Kussia's  pre- 
sent anxiety  for  the  completion  of  such  an 
arrangement,  with  his  imperial  majesty's 
recent  refusal  to  contribute  his  good  offices 
for  effecting  it. 

The  requisition  of  his  imperial  majesty 
for  the  immediate  conclusion,  by  his  ma^ 
jesty,  of  a  peace  with  France^  is  as  extra- 
ordinary in  the  substance  as.it  is  offensive  in 
the  manner.  HiK  majesty  has  at  no  time 
declined  to  treat  with  France,  when  France 
has  professed  a  willingness  to  treat  on  an  ad- 
missible basis.  And  the  emperor  of  Russia 
cannot  fail  to  remember,  that  the  last  negotia- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  France  was 
broke  off,  upon  points  iinmediately  affect- 
ing, not  his  maj.esty's  own  interests,  but 
those  of  his  imperial  ally.  But  his  ma- 
jesty neither  understands,  nor  will  he 
admit,  the  pretension  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  to  dictate  the  time,  or  the  mode,  of 
his  majesty's  pacific  negotiations  with  other 
powers.  It  never  will  be  endured  by  his 
majesty,  that  any  government  shall  indem- 
nify itself  for  the  humiliation  of  subser- 
viency to  Prance,  by  the  adoption  of  an  in- 
insulting  and  peremptory  tone  towards 
Great  Britain. 

His  majesty  proclaims  ane^  those  prin- 
ciples of  maritime  law  against  which  the 
armed  neutrality,  under  the  auspices  of 
tile  empress  Catherine,  was  originally 
directed,  and  a&rainst  which  the  present 
Bostilitt^^  of  Russia  are  denouncfnl.  Those 
principles  have  been  recc»gnized  and  acted 
upon  in  the  best  periods  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  acted  upon  by  no  power  with 
more  bUictucHs  and  ^i^verity   than  by   Rus* 


aialierself  in  the  reign  of  the  eoripress  Ca- 
theinnc^ 

Those  principled  it  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  his  majesty  to  maintain ;  and  against 
every  confederacy  his  majesty  is  determined, 
under  the  blessing  of  divine  Providence, 
to  maintain  them.  They  have  at  all  times 
contributed  essentially  to  the  support  of 
the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
they  are  become  incalculably  more  valu- 
able and  important  at  a  period  when  the 
martiime  power  of  Great  Britain  consti- 
tutes the  sole  remaining  bulwark  against 
the  overwhelming  usurpations  of  Prance ; 
the  only  refuge  to  which  other  nations  may 
yet  resort,  in  happier  times,  for  assistance 
and  protection. 

When  the  opportunity  for  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  shall  arrive,  his 
majesty  will  embrace  it  with  eagerness. 
The  arrangements  of  such  a  negotiation 
will  not  be  difficult  or  complicated.  His 
majesty,  as  he  has  nothing  to  concede^  so 
be  has  nothing  to  require:  satisfied,  if 
Russia  shall  manifest  a  disposition  to 
return  to  her  antient  feelings  of  friendship 
towards  Great  Britain  ;  to  a  just  consider- 
ation of  her  own  true  interests ;  and  to  a 
sense  of  her  own  digaity  as  an  independent 
nation. 

Westminster,  Dec.  18,  1807. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  above 
declaration  were  those  of  the  nation,  aa 
welt  as  the  government.  But  when  Prussia 
declared  against  England,  and  Austria 
prepared  to  join  the  same  confederacy,  the 
only  sentiment  which  prevailed  was  pity 
for  the  abject  state  of  subjection  to  which 
these  courts  were  reduced,  and  the  wretch- 
ed thraldom  which  their  mutual  jealousy 
and  mutual  misconduct  had  brought  on 
Germany. 

During  the  last  war  the  flourishing  state 
of  trade  was  the  constant  boast. of  minis- 
ters, and  the  custom-house  books  were  re- 
ferred to  as  proofs  of  national  prosperity 
from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal.  This 
wretched  folly  im^K^sed  upon  the  people, 
and  even  deceived  the  enem>,  for  while  ^ 
the  English  confounded  the  wealth  of 
natiuiifi  with  their  welfare^  Buonaparte  mis-^ 


took  it  for  th^ir  strength.  He  called  us  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers^  and  reasoning  as  if 
we  were  so,  concluded  that  by  raining  our 
trade  be  must  destroy  our  prosperity. 
U|M>n  this  avowed  principle  he  prohibited 
all  traiding  in  English  manufacture,  ordered 
every  article  of  English  merchandise 
belonging  to  England  or  coming  froai  her 
colonies,  to  be  seized  as  lawful  prize,  and 
declared,  as  we  have  «een,  the  British 
islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The 
tyrannical  clauses  affected  others  more 
materially  than  us ;  and  it  remained  to 
be  ascertained,  whether  America,  the 
only  nation  which  could  properly' be  called 
neutral,  would  remonstrate  against  a 
measure  so  injurious  tocher  trade.  But 
in  the  government  of  America,  there  was 
a  manifest  disposition  to  crouch  at  the 
feet  of  France.  After  it  had  been  vainly 
intimated  therefore  to  the  neutral  powers, 
that,  if  they  submitted  to  have  their  ships 
confiscated  in  France  when  bound  to  or  sail- 
ing  from  an  !l£nglish  port,  we  should  seize 
and  confiscate  all  British  cargoes  bound 
to  or  from  Fiance ;  the  threat  was  followed 
by  an  order  of  council,  (November  lltb» 
1807,)  enacting,  that  all  neutral  ships,  with 
neulral  goods  on  board  bound  for  France, 
or  any  of  the  countries  under  her  control, 
should  come  into  an  English  port,  and 
there  pay  duty  to  an  English  custom^ 
bouse,  so  that  no  goods  Hhould  enter 
France  which  we  had  not  previously  taxed. 
This  decree  exasperated  Buonaparte,  and 
be  immediately  issued  at  Milan,  an  edict, 
declaring  that  every  neutral  vessel  which 
submitted  to  be  searched  by  a  neutral 
ship,  or  paid^  any  duty  whatever  to  the 
English  government,  should^be  considered 
as  denationalized,  as  having  forfeited  the 
protection  of  its  own  government,  as 
having  become  English  property,  and  in 
consequence  as  liable  to  be  seized  as  law- 
ful prize  by  French  ships  of  war.  The 
British  islands  were  again  declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade  both  by  land  and 
sea,  the  passion  of  Buonaparte  not  pausing 
to  consider  whether  such  a  land-blockade 
were  intelligible.  Our  orders  in  council- 
were  in  fact  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for 
new-wording   and    colouring    a  previous 


commercial  decree  issued  at  Milan  a  few 
days  after  them,  but  before  they  could  be 
kjuown,  (November  23rd.)  For  this  pre- 
vious decree  enacted,  that  ''All  vessels, 
after  having  touched  at  England,  entering 
the  ports  of  France,  shall  be  Seized  and 
confiscated,  as  well  as  their  cai^oes,  with- 
out exception  or  distinction  of  commo- 
dities or  merchandise.''  The  orders  in 
council,  therefore,  were  now  represented 
as  the  provocation  and  reason  of  enactiog 
what  had  been  before  enacted. 

Under    these    circumstances,    America 
appeared  to  have  only  a  choice  of  evils, 
to  join  with  one  of  the  hostile  powers,  to 
arm  her  vessels  against  both  for  defensive 
war,  or  to  submit  to  bath,  and  carry  on 
her  trade  with  England.     But  the  presi- 
dent and  the  populace  of  America  were 
alike  under  the  influence  of  hostile  feelings 
towards  England.    The  first  state   papers 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  so  strikingly  con- 
trasted, with  all  which  it  bad  been   our 
fortune  to  see  promulgated  in  Europe,  that 
the  feeling  of  delight  which  they  occaaioned 
in  the  heart  of  an  Englishman,  were  more 
-than  counterbalanced  by  a  sense  of  hu- 
miliation which  he  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
perience.   They  spoke  of  plans  for  national 
improvement,    of  expense  curtailed,   and 
taxes  remitted  to  the  people,  and  ^Ibey  in- 
dicated a  spirit  of  hope  not  less  philoso- 
phical than  generous,  which  promised  to 
hasten  the  approach  of  happier  ages.    But 
when  trying  times  came  on,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  weighed  in  the  balance,  he  was 
found  wanting.    His  enmity  to  this  coontry 
continued    long  after  it   behoved   him  as 
a  minister  and  a  statesman,  to  return  to 
more  natural  sentiments.     The  war  against 
the  'French    republic    undoubtedly    con- 
tributed to  this  animosity,  and  something 
has   been   ascribed    to    woxjnded    vanity. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had   been  received  at  Paris 
with   the  most    flattering  distinction  ;    in 
London  he  was  entertained  with  a  reserve 
more  consonant  to  our  usual  manners  than 
his  real    merit  would,  have  justified,   ar 
policy    dictated.       The,  temper    of     the 
American    people  .  corresponded  but    too 
well  with   that    of  their    president     The 
identity  of  language  which  in  better  times 


will  restore  the  two  nations  to  a  state  of 
mutual  amity^  gave  occasion  in  the  present 
agitated'  aspect  of  affairs  to  mutual  provo* 
rations.  Our  seamen  frequently  deserted 
to  the  Amencans,  and  their  sailors  were 
sometimes  impressed  on  suspicion  of  being 
Englishmen.  On  both  sides  there  was  jUst 
cause  of  complaint.  We  endured  most  in* 
jury,  but  they  received  most  insult.  But 
it.  was  the  practice  of  searching  merchant- 
vesselSf  which  chiefly  irritated  the  Ameri- 
cans; Accustomed  during  the  la&t  war^ 
to  «Mijoy  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 
they  forgot  in  their  vexation  at  its  loss,  that 
France  had  begun  this  system  of  resti*ic* 
lion,  and  their  whole  resentment  was  direct- 
ed against  England.  Under  the  impres- 
Vion  of  this  feeling  they  co-operated  with 
Buonaparte,  in  his  plan  of  commercial  war- 
fare. A  non-importation  act  prohibiting 
many  artictes  of  English  manufacture  wa? 
passed  in  1800,  which  was  at  various  4imes 
suspended,  but  when  Buonaparte  and  his 
ally  the  emperor  of  Russia,  had  endeavor- 
ed by  their  edicts  to  close  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope against  us,  this  act  was  once  more 
brought  forward  to  be  enforced.  The  op- 
pressive conduct  of  France  at  length  ex- 
tended to  the  Americans  themselves,  who 
reducqd<  by  the  edicts  of  Milan  and  the 
orders  in  council,  to  a  choice  of  difficulties, 
adopted  the  strange  expedient  of  'snspend- 
ing  their  own  commerce  entirely,  by  laying, 
an  embargo  on  all  exports.  Encouraged 
by  this  event,  Buonaparte  now  determined 
to  proceed  in  bis  experiment.  He  had 
already  sent  an  army  into  Portugal,  which 
expelled  the  reigning  family,  .  occasioned 
their  exile  to  firasil,  and  shut  the  port  of 
Lisbon  against  us.  The  king  of  Prussia 
in  a  melancholy  declaration,  prohibited  all 
intercourse  betwieen  us  and  his  states,  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  so  long  the  tool,  and 
destined  to  be  the  victim  of  the  French 
emperor,  added  another  proof  of  blind 
subservience  to  his  treacherous  ally, -by 
adopting  in  all  his  dominions  the  measures 
which  had  been  enacted  by  Finance.  In 
consequence  of  these  combined  and  co- 
temporary  measures,  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden, 
was  closed  against  British  goods,  and  our 


import  trade  from'  America  was  suddenly 
suspended. 

The  power  and  the  will  of  Buonaparte 
had  occasioned  this  state  of  things.  la 
England  the  immediate  inconvenience  which 
was  felt  occasioned  a  partial  cry  of  peaces 
biegun  by  some  of  those  manufacturers 
/whose  trade  was  at  a  stand,  and  supported 
by  others  whose  views  were  less  selfish^ 
though  not  more  enUgbtened.  The  most 
strenuous  advocate  for  peace  at  this  in-* 
auspicious  moment  was  Mr.  Roscoe,.  a  man 
not  to  be  mentioned  without  respect  even 
when  his  errors  are  noticed.  His  pamphlet* 
were  eagerly  received,  and  the  authority  of 
so  excfellent  and  celebrated  a  man,  was 
triumphantly  quoted  by  the  advocates  of 
peace.  But  his  pamphlets  produced  no 
other  effect,  and  they  persuaded  no  person 
who  had  not  already  adopted  his  opinion. 
.  If  there  was  little  cause  of  fear  in  pur« 
suing  this  inevitable  and  apparently  intermi* 
nable  war,  the  manner  in  vt^hich  it  had  been» 
and  was  now  conducted,  precluded  the 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  Every  adminis- 
tration, this  like  the  l^st,  and  the  last  like 
that  before  it,  proceeded  without  system, 
and  trod  the  same  beaten  and  uniform  path 
of  incorrigible  fatuity.  The  same  tardines% 
the  same  indecision,  the  same  half  measures, 
the  same  waste  of  men  and  money  in  fruit 
less  expeditions,  characterized  them  all. 
Even  now  when  it  became  us  to  appear, 
as  in  reality  we  were,  the  bply  supporters 
of  morals,  intellect,  and  freedom,  we  con- 
tinned  to  obey  the  pleasure  of  corrupt 
courts,  in  opposition  to  the  welfare.and  the 
wishes  of  their  subjects,  and  to  squander 
our  resources  in  attempting  to  support  the 
most  atrocious  and  arbitrary  governments. 

Much  time  during  the  early  part  of  the 
session  was  consumed  in  debates  upon  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  the  subjects 
which  it  implicated.  The  orders  in  coun- 
cil were  not  less  obstinately  contested. 
The  present  ministry  when  out  of  place  had  ' 
pursued  a  system  of  harassing  and  vex- 
atious opposition;  which  was  novif  fnlly 
retaliated  upon  them.  Night  after  night 
the  discussion  was  renewed,  and  upon 
every  separate  debate  the  lights  in  West- 
minster hall  were  to  be  see^  burning  till 


^  '^ 


moniiiig^  What  leisure  can  a  luiaiatry  hate 
for  the  important  duties  of  their  station 
whose  whole  time  muatt>e  employed  in  ha- 
ranguing about  what  they  have  dooe»  mr 
gtead  of  arran^ns  what  they  are  to  do  ? 
His  days  oorupied  in  the  office  with  the 
business  of  sucb  an  empire,  in  such  timeSi 
and  his  nights  consumed  in  fruitless  debates 
in  parliament,  the  iron  frame  of  Tal^s  is 
as  necessary  for  an  actual  minister  of  state, 
as  his  moral  inflexibility  for  an  ideal  one. 
Many  reforms  in  the  constitution  of  par- 
liament ha?e  been  pioposed,  a  regulation 
which  should  exempt  the  efficient  ministers 
from  this  wasting  fatigue,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  beneficial.  They  might  present 
their  reports  to  the  house,  and  leave  the 
bouse  to  discuss  them. 

Xiord  Grenviile,  in  the  debate  npon  the 
king^s  speech,  had  shown  what  ground 
would  be  taken  in  opposing  these  orders  of 
council.  He  affirmed  that  the  ministers 
could  not  on  the  king  s  authority,  consti* 
tutionaliy  decree  such  extraordinary  pro- 
hibitions, and  that  they  had  actually  violated 
an  article  of  Magna  Charta.  No  ministers, 
it  was  said,  had  veutur^  to  give  such,  ad- 
vice to  the  crown,  since  the  reign  of 
James  H.  when  that  monarch  was  advised 
that  he  had  a  power  to  dispense  with  the  kiws 
of  the  country.  The  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative was  limited  by  fixed  rales,  and 
the  court  of  privy  council  was  subject  to 
the  law  of  nations,  which  law  was  broken 
by  the  present  orders.  These  arguments^ 
were  enforced  with  .much  ability  by  lord 
Grenville  in  the  upper,  and  by  lord  Henry 
Petty  in  the  lower  house.  But,  alas !  the 
law  of  nations  was  extinct.  The  law  of 
the  strongest,  which  had  often  been  acted 
upon  in  its  stead,  was  now  proclaimed  by 
the  enemy;  and  to  call  up  the  ghost  of 
-  Magna  Charta  against  a  ministry,  is  as  hop«^ 
\eH6  as  it  is  to  oppo.*se  PnflTen^lorf  to  Buona- 
parte; majarities  areas  Hltle  idfliienced  by 
the  ntie  as  annies  by  the  other.  Ad  RFgii- 
tiients  from  the  law  uf  iiatinns  were  tiiere^ 
(ove  futile ;  and  the  other  iiUjectian  aiuouut- 
ed  only  to  this  that  ministers  ought  to 
come  to  parliament  (or  a  ImII  of  indeintiity, 
which,  Urtd  they  sap|josed  their  proceed- 
ings reijuired  any  pallijatiooj  they  would  of 


ooorse  haipe  done,  but  this  they  absolutety 
denied.  The  statutes  which  were  infringed, 
they  said,  related  to  a  tstate  of  peace  and 
not  of  war,  and  the  measurer  in  question 
mere  measures  of  war,  which,  the  king  was 
entitled  by  his  prerogative  to  adopt. 

It  was  observed  by  lord  Hawkesbnry 
that  when  the  French  decree  was  publish* 
ed,  therfe  appeared  two  courses,  either  of 
which  might  be  adopted  ;  to  consider  the 
decree  as  wholly  ineffective,  and  treat  it 
with  contempt,  or  to  regard  it  as  a  sub* 
stantial  measure,  calculated  to  itirjiire  the 
interests  of  the  country,  ^d  justifyii^ 
measures  of  retaliation.  The  former  woald 
have  been  least  inconvenient  to  ourselves, 
most  dignified,  and  most  humiliatii^  to  the 
enemy.  And  this  alternative  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  would  have  preferred,  had  not  -the 
contrary  system  been  adopted  by  the  late 
administration,  which  had  exercised  the 
right  of  retaliation,  and  distinctly  avowed 
their  determination  to  extend,  if  neoessarj, 
the  principle  of  the  orders  in  council  issaal 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1807.  *"  The  prin- 
ciple was  incontrovertible ;  we  were  com- 
pletely justified  -in  retaliating  npon  the 
enemy  their  own  measure ;  if  Ihey  declare 
that  we  shall  have  no  trade^  we  have  a  right 
to  declare  that  they  shall  have  none,  and 
we  have  the  power  to  enforce  our  decrees.* 

The  great  body  of  the  people  and  eveo 
the  merchants  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
these  orders  in  council,  as  they  would  have 
been  of  any  measure  which  was  thought 
necessary  for  supporting  the  honor  of  their 
country^  and  continuing  the  war  i^inst 
Buonaparte.  .  But  there  were  many  persons 
whose  interests  were  immediately  affected 
to  a  material  degree.  A  petition  against 
the  orders  was  brought  up  from  Liverpool, 
and  nearly  fifty  nights  of  the  session  were 
consumed  in  debates  upon  the  policy  of  the 
ineasrjre  Even  after  the  orders  )iarf  been 
enacted  by  a  I  urge  majority  ^  licences  were 
printed  exeinpini^  ships  from  those  very  or- 
ders, and  enabliiig  tiieiu  to  trade  with  France; 
an  inconf4isteiicy  whi^h  was  oocaisioiied  by 
the  rapacity  of  rhe  clerks  belonging  to  (be 
privy  countit  offire,  who  reot-ived  for  every 
licettee  a  handHiuiie. perquisite. 

Ministers  found   ,ao  easy   task   iu    the 


department  of  finance.  Here  they  had 
indeed  succeeded  to  a  bed  of  roses,  the 
thorny  business  of  which  had  been  per- 
formed by  their  predecessors.  The  siip* 
plies  voted  in  the  session,  amounted  to 
£48,653,170.  The  ways  and  means  for 
answering  this  demand,  were  £3,000,000 
upon  malt  and  pensions,  £3,000,000  and  a 
half  advanced  by  the  bank,  the  unappro- 
priated surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
itar  taxes,  the  lottery,  and  £4,000,000,  on 
exchequer  bills. 

Among  the  changes  produced  by  the 
new  ministry  fn  the  military  arrangements, 
was  the  substitution  of  a  local  militia  in 
aid  of  the  volunteers,  l^is'  local  militia 
was  to  be  balloted  for  in  different  counties : 
the  ages  of  limitation  were  eighteen  and 
thirty-one,  and  no  exemptions  were  granted 
but  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine. 
The  period  of  service  was  to  be  twenty* 
eight  days  annually,  exclusive  of  the  dayi 
for  assembling,  marching,  &c.  for  which 
the  officers  and  men  were  granted  an  al- 
lowance of  pay.  It  was  calculated  by 
the  minister,  that  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  would  place  at  the  command  of 
government  400,000  men,*  in  addition  to 
the  regular  army  of  300,000,  which  might, 
if  necessary,  be  increased  to  S50,000. 
It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Wtnd- 
ham,  as  founded  on  principles  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  his  own  military  bill, 
enacted  in  the  preceding  year ;  and,  after 
ti  short  reply  from  its  projector,,  lord 
Castiereagh,  it  was  censured  by  sir  Francis 
Burdett  in  the  most  remarkable  speech 
which  he  ever  pronounced  in  parliament. 
Mr.  Herbert  of  Kerry,  who  preceded  him, 
had  praised  the  plan  as  being  worthy  of 
the  noble  lord  in  whom  it  originated.  Al- 
luding to  Hiis,  sir  Francis  began  by  saying, 
that  the  noble  lord  was  indeed  the  fittest 
person  to  originate  such  a  measure ; — but 
was  the  honorable  gentleman  who  com- 
plimented him  for  bringing  it  forward^ 
aware  of  what  that  measure  would  render 
the  people  subject  to  ?  In  times  when 
the  army  was  undisciplined,  and  the  na- 
tion barbarous,  when  social  order  was 
trampled  under  foot,  and  liberty  was  but 
mother  name  for  licentiou$ness,«^in  such 


times  it  might  have  been  right  to  enact 
and  to  enforce  that  military  code,  the 
penalties  of  which  were  now  the  exclusive 
disgrace  of  the  British  army  and  the  British 
nation.  B6t  when  so  great  an  ameliora- 
tion had  taken  place  in  the  discipline  and 
composition  of  our  military  force,  it  was 
no  longer  excusable  to  continue*  those 
penal  enactments.  To  a  conscription  in 
the  full  force  of  thf  word,  he  should  not 
object;  it  never  could  be  considered  a 
hardship  for  a  lAan  to.  be  called  forth  t6 
defend  his  hom'e  and-  hi^  country,  or  to 
qualify  himself  for '  that  necessity*  It 
was  not,  therefore, .  on  that  account  that 
he  objected  to  the  lueasure ;  but*  before 
he  could  consent  to  subject  the  British 
people  to  any  general  summons  of  this  na- 
ture, he  would  oall  for  aa  amendment  in 
the  military  code.  He  could  not  consent 
to  commit  the  whole  people  of  England 
to  what  was  dishonorable,  and  pernicioua 
to  the  army  itself ;  he  nev^  could  allow 
them  to  be  subject  to  the  lash.  Then 
bursting  into  a  strain  of  the  bitterest  per*- 
sonality,  he  could  not,  he  said,  describe 
the  indignation  which  he  felt  at  beholding 
the  minister  of  the  day  dare  to  stigmatises 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  by  offer- 
ing such  a  measure  for  their  adoption.  It 
required  audacity  to  propose  what  only  folly 
could  imagine  efficient^  that  the  reluctant 
conscripts  of  our  oppressed  population 
should  be  marshalled  under  the  scourge  of 
tyranny,  and  presented  to  the  nation  as  lier 
defence.  When  you  want  men  for  your 
defence,  offer  them  a  post  fit  for  men  to 
accept ;  when  you  propose  a  military  code, 
let  it  be  fit  for  Englishmen  and  freemen. 
What  t  did  the  noble  lord  suppose  that 
the  people  would  endure  and  bend  be- 
neath the  sanguinary,  remorseless,  and 
ferocious  despotism,  which  even  slaves 
would  turn  upon  ?  Did  he  suppose  that 
the  lash  of  tyranny, — the  insults,  the  con- 
tumely, and  scorn  of  overweening  power, 
the  fcedum  $iffnum  serviiutis^  would  be 
snffered  by  a  free  people  with  impunity? 
It  was,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  mea- 
sure that  the  fitness  of  the  noble  lord  t<# 
be  its  proposer,  was  particularly  shewn. 
The  features  of  the  offspring  intuitive!^ 


uespoKe  tiie  parent  as  wnn  tlie  appes^rance 
of  ihe/asceSf,  must  be  associated  the  idea 
of  the  lieior.  Atrocious  measures  must 
be  expected  in  age  from  him,  whose  youth 
had  been  famfliarized  in  bis  native  country 
to  executions,  and  when  the  author  of 
this  bill  had  wrung  the  heart-strings  of 
his  own  country,  little  delicacy  could  be 
expected  from  him,  for  the  dignified  feel- 
ings of  another.  Experience  had  shewn 
that  be  was  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to 
submit  a  whole  people  to  the  lash. 

Another  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance, connected  with  our  laws  of  war, 
was  brought  forward  by  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett ;  but  the  attention  of  the  house  and 
of  the  people  was  diverted  from  the  pro- 
po^ed  investigation  into  the  justice  and 
policy  of  the  droits  of  the  admiralty,  by 
certain  unexpected  disclosures  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Lusbington 
said  he  would  state  one  instance  of  the 
misapplication  of  these  funds.  Sir  Home 
Popham  had,  in  I  he  year  1787,  being  at 
that  time  a  lieutenant  in  the  naval  service, 
obtained  leave  of  absence  on  half  pay. 
He  went  to  Ostend,  and  there  procured  a 
ship  of  500  tons,  bearing  the  imperial  flag, 
in  which  be  freighted  a  cargo  for  the  East 
Jhdies.  There  he  exchanged  his  vessel 
for  an  American  ship  called  the  Preiaident 
Washington,  of  950  tons,  which  he  imme- 
diately christened  by  the  nkme  of  his  old 
ship,  the  Etrusco,  and,  without  scruple, 
transferred  the  papers  of  the  smaller  ves« 
scl  to  that  which  was  nearly  double  its 
size.  In  this  he  conveyed  a  cargo  to 
Canton,  and,  having  taken  in  a  fresh  cargo 
at  that  place,  sailed  for  Dungeness  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  landed  goods,  'Vor,  in  plain 
English,"  said  Mr.  Lushington,  *'  smuggled 
tliem."  Lieutenant  Bowen,  of  the  Brilliant 
frigate,  captain  Robinson,  seized  the  ship 
in  Ostend  roads,  after  a  person  had  es- 
caped on  shore  with  part  of  the  goods. 
The  vessel  was  brought  to  judgment  in 
the  admiralty  court.  During  the  pro- 
ceedings>  sir  Home  claimed  his  share  of 
the  cargo  and  freight ;  but,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  serve  a  process  of  the  court 
•  upon  him,  he  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
8bip    was    condemned;    but    for   all   the 


trouble^   mconvcnience,  and  loss  of  time, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  captain 
Robinson    did    not    receive  one   sbilling. 
Yet  after\vard8,  in  consequence  of  a  trea« 
sury    warrant   signed  by  the  marqnis   of 
Blandford,   Mr.  Long,  and   the  advocate- 
general,  £25,000,  the  amount  of  his  claim, 
was   restored    to'  the  honorable    baronet 
The  truth  of  this   statement   was   feebly 
contradicted    by    sir   Home    Popham    in 
person  ;    and,   notwithstanding  these  cir- 
cumstances related,  attested  as  they   were 
by  the  records  of  the  admiralty,   the  bill 
itself,  and  the  discoveries  to  which  it  gav€ 
rise,  were  dismissed  from  the  consideration 
of  the  house  by  a  majority  of  83  to  57. 

On  the  subject  of  the  catholic  quesdon, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  commons  was 
now  directed^  Mr.  Grattan  opened  the  de- 
bate in  a  speech  replete  with  eloquence, 
moderation,  and  good  sense.  He  was  op- 
posed chiefly  on  the  ground  of  inexpediency, 
and  of  regard  to  the  feelings- and  opinioot 
of  the  sovereign.  There  have  been  few 
debates  in  which  all  parties  were  placed 
in  so ;  humUiating  a  situation  ;  for  on  the 
one  part,  the  ministry  insulted  their  oppo- 
nents for  having  waived  this  question, 
when  they  themselves  were  in  power,  and 
the  opposition  in  return,  accused  them 
of  a  breach  of  promise  made  at  the  nnioo, 
a  sacrifice  of  individual  opinion  to  the 
desire  of  place,  and  a  mean  regard  to  per- 
sonal and  temporary  interest.  Fortanately 
for  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
lateness  of  his  accession  to  power,  secured 
him  from  the  charge  of  political  incon- 
sistency, as  no  former  opportunity  had  oc-^ 
curred  of  delivering,  ear  ca//iec/rajhis  opinions 
on  the  subject 

The  affairs  of  India^  and  the  conduct  of 
the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  were,^as  usual, 
the  themes  of  endless  ahd  fruitless  debate. 
The  bill  to  prevent  the  granting  of  offices 
in  reversion,  after  long  and  vehement  dis- 
cussions, was  past  by  a  small  majority, 
and  a  variety  of  subordinate  questions 
warmly  contested,  but  terminating  in  no 
beneficial  or  satisfactory  result,  exhausted 
(he  patience  of  the  members  at  large,  and 
wearied  the  attention  of  the  public^ 

The  aspect  of   foreign  aflairj»,  and  dm 
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in  some  degree  to  tlie  busy,  the  patriotic, 
and  the  inqutsitive,  for  the  pancity  of 
domestic  events,  and  the  unn^eaning  levity  of 
)>ariiamentary  debate.  ^ 

The  destruction  of  the  Dutch  naval  force 
in  the  East  Indies^  was  completed  by  sir  Ed- 
Ward  Pellew.— On  the  20th  of  November, 
1807,  he  sailed  from  Malacca  with  a  squa- 
dron of  two  seventy-fours,  two  frigates  and 
four  smaller  vessels,  and,  on  the  5th  of  thefol- 
iowing  month,  arrived  off  Pcnnt  Panke,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Java,  where  the  Dutch 
fibips  were  lying  in  a  dismantled  state  at 
Gnssee.  The  line  of  battle  ships  could 
not  proceed  beyond  Sedaye,  which  is  about 
ten  miles  up  the  straits  of  Madura,  without 
being  lightened  :  they  anchored  there  and 
a  commission  under  a  flag  of  truce,  consist- 
ing of  captain  Fleetwood  Pellew  of  the 
navy,  captain  sir  Charles  Burdett  of  the 
Both,  and  Mr.  Locker,  the  commander-in-^ 
chiefs  secretary,  were  9ent  to  treat  with 
the  commandakit  of  the  Dutch  naval  force, 
for  the  surrender  of  his  squadron.  The 
summons  which  they  bore  was  suitable  to 
the  power  and  moderation  of  the  British 
government  It  stated  that  the  Englisrfi 
ii?ere  the  natural  friends  of  the  Dutch,  but 
that  it  was  become  their  duty  to  prevent 
Dutch  ships  of  war  from  acting  under  sthe 
control  of  France  against  the  British.  If 
the  commander  would  deliver  up  the  Dutch 
ships  and  vessels  of  war,'  and  all  others 
under  French  colors  which  might  then  be 
fying  there,  they  would  forbear  from  any 
measures  of  violence  against  the  settlements 
and  their  inhabitants^  and  peaceably  retire, 
after  having  obtained  the  necessary  provi- 
sions. The  Dutch  commandant  at  Grissee^ 
.  M.  Co  well,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations 
arrested  the  commissioners,  and  sent  back 
answer,  that  bis  duly  as  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Holland^  prevented 
bim  from  suffering  either  the  boat  or  people 
to  return;  and  that  whatever  injury  the 
chance  of  war  might  expose  him  and  his^ 
C!Ountryniento,  would  be  miserably  obviated 
by  attending  to  the  proposals  which  the 
£nglish  commander  had  thought  proper  to 
jnake. 

Upon  this  sir  Edw&rd  Pellew  ordered 
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then  proceeded  with  his  whole  squadron. 
A  batiery  consisting  of  12  nine  and  eighteen- 

Sounders,  at  Sambelargan,  on  the  island  eft 
iadura^  huHed*  several  of  ths  ships  with 
red-4iot  shot,  but  no  injury  was  done  and 
it  was  soon  silenced.  The  ttittery  of: 
Grissee  was  silenced  also,  after  a  few  inef- 
fectual discharges.  M.  Cowell,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  English  approach- 
ing, scu'ttfed  his  Dutch  ships  and 
sent  his  prisoners  to  Sourabaya,  a  town 
about  15  miles  higher  up  the  straits^  to 
which  Grissee  is  subject.  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful place,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  sea,  upon  a  river  navigable  for 
vessels  of  100  tons,  having  a  tracking  path 
t>n  the  baok.  The  Chinese  carry  on  a^' 
considerable  trade  here,  and  have  a  town< 
on  the  opposite  side  of  th^  river.  The  resi- 
dent at  Sourabaya  has  the  rank. of  senior 
merchant,  and  the  title  of  commander  of' 
the  eastern  district.  liVhen  the  Englisb 
commissioners  arrived  hei*e  they  complain- 
ed  to  the  commander  of  their  unwarrantable 
detention,  they  were  in  Consequence  re- 
leased^ accompanied  by  a  deputation  of 
three  members  of  the  council^  to.  disclaim, 
all  concurrence  on  the  part  of  government 
with  such  a  measure  and  to^ex^ress  their 
concern. 

Sir  Edward  PelleW'  and  colonel  Lock* 
hart  now  proposed  the  following  terms  to 
the  government  and  council,  stating,  firsts 
that  M.  Cowell  by  his  violation  of  the  flag 
of  truce  was  .excluded  from  -all  farther  com- 
munication with  the  British. — ^The  ships,, 
they  said,  at  Grissee  were  already  in  their 
hands,  '  and  must  be  destroyed,  but 
the  private  .  property,  provisions,  and 
other ,  stores  should  remain  secure ;  the 
British  force  was' not  directed  against,  indi- 
viduals ;  and  if  the  governor  and  council, 
would  declare,  that  there  was  no  ship  of 
war  at  Sourabaya,  their  word  would  be  re- 
ceived a  security  for  that  settiemeqt.  They 
pledged  their  woid,  and  accordingly  the 
place  was  untouched.  The  battery  of 
Sambelargan  it  was  said,  must  be  destroy- 
ed, but,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying force,  it  was  proposed  that  the  go- 
vernor and  council  should  issue  their  ordens. 
5  o 


of  troops  being  admitted  into  the.  fort  for 
the  completion  of  the  saime.  **^  We  are 
compelled,"  said  the  governor  and  council 
in  their  answer,  **  to  acknowledge  that  the 
destruction  of  Sambelai^an  by  the  artillery 
of  Engli^  ships,  is  in  the  power  of  your 
excellency,  and' that  we  are  unable  to  op- 
,pose  any  resistance ;  but  the  generosity 
which  has  been  shown  towards  Grissee, 
assures  us  that  it  cannot  be  your  intention 
to  give  us  any  insult,  by  compelling  us  to 
submit  to  the  destruction  of  the  battery  by 
your  troops ;  we  therefore  request,  that 
you  will  relax  from  this  article,  upon  our 
engaging  to  disarm  and  demolish  this  bat- 
tery at  the  same  time."  This  was  acceded 
to  by  the  English  commander,  and  the  bat- 
tery was  accordingly  destroyed  by  the 
Dutch,  the  commanding  officer  of  artillery, 
inspecting  it  after  it  was  demolished.  A 
supply  of  water  was  required,  about  300 
head  of  cattle,  and  fruit  and  vegetables,  to 
be  paid  for  immediately  in  Spanish  dollars 
at  the  usual  market  prices.  Upon  these 
terms  the  security  of  the  Dutch  settlement 
Was  guaranteed. 

Two  seventy-gun  ships  were  destroyed, 
which  had  been  vcfy  fine  vessels,  but 
much  neglected ;  a  third  which  had  been 
cut  down  to  a  hulk,  a  company's  ship  of 
1000  tons,  pierced  for  40  guns,  and  a  trans- 
port ;  and  thus  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
naval  power  of  Holland  in  the  East  Indies, 
^a  power  which  had  once  been  so  formidable, 
wks  completed. 

The  Danish  settlements  of  Tranquebar 
.and  Serampore  were  taken  possession  of 
vi^ithout  opposition,  as  soon  as  news  arrived 
of  the  rupture  with  Denmark.  The  last 
intelligence  of  the  year  from  India  was  of 
an  action  between  the  St.  Fiorenzo  and  La 
Piedmontaise,  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
.  the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  The  J^t  Fio- 
renzo, originally  a  French  forty-gun  frigate, 
called  La  Minerve,  had  been  captured  and 
sunk  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards 
•  weighed  up,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of 
captain,  now  admiral  Tylar,  to  whom  the 
command  of  her  was  then  given,  and  her 
new  qame  was  then  imposed  after  the  town 
and  port  so  called  in   Corsica.     Captain 


her  at  that  time  as  a  midshipman;  and 
thirteen  years  afterwards,  daring  which  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  the  most  enter- 
prising  services,  he  was  appoiDted  to  this 
same  frigate  at  Bombay,  when,  after  under- 
going a  repair  she  was  in  such  aconditioQ 
as  to  be  described  by  himself  "  barely  ef- 
fective,  but  not  eligible,  and  rather  safethao 
sound.*'  She  carried  38  guns ;  and  her  crev 
consisted  of  186  men  chiefly  invalids.  The 
Piedmontaise  mounted  50  long  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  was  manned  with  566  men. 
This  vessel  had  long  annoyed  our  commerce 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  it  had  long  been  the 
wish  of  the  English  ships  of  war  to  fall  Id 
with  her ;  because  her  second  capiaio, 
Charles  Moreau,  had  wounded  the  captain 
of  the  Warren  Hastings,  and  'some  oihers 
of  the  crew  with  a  dagger,  after  they  had 
surrendered.  In  consequence  of  his  bar 
barity  orders  had  been  issued  by  sir  Ed- 
ward Pellew  to  inflict  upon  him  dac 
Eunishment  whenever  he  should  betaken; 
ut  hitherto  the  Piedmiontaise  had  outsailed 
every  thing.  The  Frenchman  having  made 
many  captures  upon  die  cruize,  learned 
from  different  accounts,  that  three  lodiamen 
were  about  to  sail  from  Bombay  withoat 
convoy,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  them  off 
cape  Comorui.  His  plan  was  to  run  close 
along*side  the  first,  and  throw  about  150 
men  on  board,  and  then  engage  the  second, 
by  which  he  expected  to  secure  two  of  tb« 
three  at  least. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  St  FioreW 
sailed  from  Ponte  de  Galle,  in  Ceyloo; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  6tb  came  in 
sight  of  the  three  Indiamen,  just  as  the 
Piedmontaise  was  about  to  bear  down  upon 
them.  It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the 
English  frigate  could  get  near  enough  the 
enemy  to  engage ;  she  then  ranged iloog 
side  him  within  a  cable'«  length,  but  w  * 
few  minutes  the  Piedmontaise  was  out  of 
the  range  of  her  shot.  The  St.  Fioienro 
pursued  all  night ;  shortly  after  day  !# 
they  recommenced  firing  at  the  distance  ot 
half  a  mile,  gradually  closing  to  a  quarter: 
this  was  continued  (br  about  two  noocs, 
when  the  Frenchman  again  made  all  sail, 
having   materially    crippled  his   enemy 
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njl^ng. .  ;i  ne  jDngiisa  repairea  meir 
damage,  kept  sight  of  the  Piedmontaise 
during  the  night,  bore  down  for  action  io 
the  morning,  and,  about  three  o^cIock,  came 
up  with  her  within  a  quarter  of  a  cable's 

/length.  After  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
the  Piedmontaise  struck  her  colours. 
This  victory,  glorious  as  it^waSy'w^s  dearly 

.  purchased  by  the  loss  of  captain  Hardinge, 
^ho  fell  in  the  last  action  by  a' grape-shot, 
deeply  and  deservedly  regretted  by  the 
British  navy,  which  did  not  contain  an 
officer  of  higher  promise*  The  loss  of 
the  English  was  13  killed,  and  24  wounded  ; 
that  of  the  French  was  50  killed,  and 
1^2  wounded.  Moreau,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  fought  desperately,  and  for  some, 
time  prevented  his  men  from  striking ; 
when  he  saw  that  the  contest  was  hope- 
less, and  that  no  friendly  ball  came  to  save 
him  from  a  more  ignominious  fate^  he 
shot  himself,  and  that  not  proving  eflfer- ' 
tual,  was  at  his  own  request  thrown  over- 
board by  his  men,  while  yet  living.  Great 
honors  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  cap- 
tain Hardinge,  in  India,  and  the  king 
granted  an  honorable  augmentation  to  the 
armorial  bearings  of  his  family,  the  crest 
being  a  naval  sword  passing  through 
a  wreath  of  cypress,  and  another  of  laurel. 
During  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  hopes 
of  the  British  people  were  excited  by  the 
unusual  circumstance  of  a  French  squadron 
having  put  to  sea.  It  escaped  from 
Rochefort  in  the  mouth  of  January,  at  a 
time  when  sir  Richard  Strachan  had  left 
that  port  for  a  few  days,  either  from  stress 
of  weather  Or  because  his  ships  had  not 
been  duly  supplied.  Intelligence  was  soon 
given  to  sir  John  Duckworth,  who,  sup- 
posing they  were  bound  for  the  West 
Indies,  made  all  sail  in  thai  direction.  He 
touched  at  Madeira,  proceeded  to  the  . 
squadron  which  was  blockading  Mar- 
tinique, ran  down  as  far  as  Hayti,  and 
then  struck  for  America,  and  arrived  off 
the  Chesapeake  on  the  11th  of  March. 
Here  the  Americans  enforced  their  inhos- 
pitable interdict,  and  refused  to  supply 
our  ships  with  water  and  provisions. 
F.ron)  thence  the  squadron  sailed  for  the 
Western  islands,  where  they  were  wellsup- 


piiea  ;  ana  men  reiumea  co  xungiana  aicer 
an  unsuccessful  cruize  of  more  -thaiy 
13,000^  biles.  Sir  Richard  Strachan  in^ 
the  mean  tin^e,  was,  with  as  little  success, 
seeking  the  same  enemy  in  the" Mediterra- 
nean. It  was  at  last  ascertaine^Jhat  they 
had  taken  refuge  in  Toulon. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  was  mani- 
fested   by     their     conduct    towards    our 
squadron, — a  method  of  displaying  their  ^ 
enmity  as   base  as   it  was   contemptible. 
The  same  spirit  appeared  at  their  celebra- 
tions   of   the  anniversary  of   their   inde- 
pendence, when  their  toasts  were  levelled 
against  the   power  of  England  with  safe 
insolence.^     The  embargo,    was,  however, 
severely  felt;    and,  if  the  Americans  had^ 
been  as  bold  in  actions  as  in  words,  discon 
tent  in  some  of  the  states  must  have  burst' 
out  into   civil    war.     A    separation   from 
the   union    was   openly  proposed    by   the^ 
newspapers  in  the  New    England  state  ; 
combinations    wer^    formed    for    resisting*, 
the  embargo,  and  the  president  issued  a\ 
proclamation  to  put  down  such  combina^ 
tions  by  force  of  arms.  '  But  the  Americans 
are  too  prudent  a  people  to  involve  them- 
selves hastily  in  war,   when  nothing  can 
be  gained  ;  and  a  note  was  addressed  by 
the     American     plenipotentiary    to    Mr. 
secretary  Canning,  in  which  it  was  pro^ 
posed,  that,  if  Great  Britain  would  repeal' 
her  orders  in  council,  America  would  sus- 
pend her  embargo  as  far  as  it  regarded^ 
Great  Britain.     A    month  elapsed   before 
any  answer  to  this  proposal  was  returned , . 
the  English  government  waiting  to  discover 
the  answer  of  France  to  a  similar  oflfer. 
France,   however,   did   not  think    proper^ 
to  reply  ;  and   theconseqnen*  silence  of 
the  English  ministry  pr^doeed  a  message 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States,; 
vihich  urged  the  continuance  of  the  em- 
bargo, and  in  which  he  not-  only- descanted 
with  unusual  acrimony  upon  the  specifia 
topics  of  debate,  but  described  -the  preten- 
sion of  England  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  as  an  inadmissible  preliminary,  which 
all    the    resources,  of  the   United   Statea 
would  be  strenuously  exerted  to  resjsrt. 

Jn  the  month  of  February,  a  convention 
between  his  Britannic    majesty .  atd   the 
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io  which  Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  to 
Sweden  £1,200,000  in  twelve  monthly  pay- 
ments, the  kiiig  of  Sweden  eng^agiag  to 
employ  tbat  suni  iu  supporting  a  respect- 
able establishmjeiit  by  land  and  sea.  Pre* 
vioQs  totfie  signature  of  this  treaty,  the 
Russian  troops  were  already  on  their 
mavcli  to  Finland  ;  and,   on  the  lOth   of 

•  Februvy,  the  emperor  Alexander  issued 
^  deciaralioii,  expressive,  of  the  most  de- 
cided hostilitj^  to  her  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and  of  his  determiiiation  to  resort 
to    tliose    means    which    providence   bad 

,  placed  in  h\»  bands  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  aud  securing  his  dominions. 
Tbe  Russian  general  Buxhovden  circulated 

^  a  similar  m<)»iifeslo  on  entering  Finland, 
and  Denmark  issued  a  labored  and  violent 
declaration.  To  the  denunciations  and 
the  sophistries  of  his  united  enemies,  the 
replies  of  the  king  of  Sweden  were  more 
rational  and  moderate  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  impetuosity  of 
his  character ;  but  they  were  preceded 
by  an  extraordinary  act,  which  was  barely 
justified  by  tbe  law  of  nations.  As  tha 
Russian  troops  hail  entered  Finland  be- 
fore any  communication  had  been  made  by 
M.  Alopeus,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
which  could  lead  him  to  expect  such  in- 
telligence, be  ordered  him  to  be  placed 
under  a  military  guard,  considering  him 
as  deprived  of  bis  public  charactei;  by 
the  in«>idious  aggressions  -of  his  court,  as 
a,  dangerous  enemy  by  the  revolutionary 
.principles  with  which  that  aggression  was 
accompanied,  and  as  a  hostage  for  the 
Swedish  ambassador  at  St  Petersburgh. 
Alexander  acted  upoa  this  occasion  with 
unusual  prudence.'  He  issued  a  decla- 
ration, expressing  his  astonishment  at 
the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
gave  orders  (hat  tbe  Swedish  ambassador 
should  be  treated  with  increased  respect, 
and  permitted  to  depart  whenever  he  thought 
jMTop^r.  M«  Alopeua  was  detained  about 
three  mouths,  and  then  suffered  to  leave 
Stockholot. 

The  death  of  tbe  king  of  Denmark^ 
who  died  suddenly,  occasioned  no  alteration 
in  affaira :  be  had  toag  VfiW  in  a  state  of 


succeeded  him  by   the  name  of  Frederie 
VI.    acquired  only  tbe    regal  tille,  kav- 
ing  for   many  years  exercised   the  sove- 
reign authority.     French  troops  were  at 
this    time   pouring    into   Holstein.    Tea 
thou^nud    Spaniards,   tiuder  the  marquis 
de  la  Roiiiana,  were  /olio wing  tbem  from 
Hamburgh  ; — Bernadoite    was    directing 
their  operations,  and  it  was  expected  liutt 
the  Danes,  with  these  allies,  ^onld  male 
a  descent  njpon  Sweden.     But  Buonaparte 
had  other  views  in  marching  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Baltic;  aud   the  war  with  Swedea 
was  to  him   a    matter  no  ^  otherwise  im- 
portant,  thaa  as  it  served  to  divert  the 
attention  and   waste'  the  strength  of  the 
northern  powers.      The  people  of  Ham- 
burgh   experienced    at   this  time  another 
instance  of  military  despotism.  The  French 
commandant  in  that  city  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  shut  OR   Easter  Tuesday  at  an  ear- 
lier  hour  than    usual,  under  pretence  of 
preventing  holiday   excesses.     In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  Dumber  of  iiihabitanU 
were  shut  out     They  demanded  eDlraDce, 
which    was  refused.     The  people  nhm 
the  town    becante  clamorous  to^  have  the 
gates  opened,  and  at  length  began  to  pelt 
the  soldiers,  who   then  fired  upon  theni; 
some   were   killed,   and    many  wounded. 
The    confusion    was    increased  by  the 
breaking  out   of  an   accidental   fire  and 
the   ringing  of  the    alarm-bell  in  conse- 
quence.    Tbe  military  sooa  quelled  this 
disturbance,    which    their   own  conduct 
bad  provoked.      More    troops  however. 
were  sent  to  oyerawe  the  people;  and, 
on    the    following  day,  tlie  comnmodaol 
issued  a   proclamation,  enacting,  that  if 
any  person  threw  a  stone  at  a  French 
soldier,  be  should  be  tried  by  a  mmtary 
commission,    and   put  to  death ;  that  « 
four  or  more  persons  were  found  talking 
together,    the  French  soldiers   on  duty. 
were    to  require  them  to   separate,  m 
fire  upon  them  unless  they  obeyed;  and 
that  if  any  person  sounded  the  alarm-beii 
without    instructions    from   the   Freocb, 
he  should  be  shot  upon  the  spot.    i>nc^ 
was   the   miserable    state  of  slavery  w 
which  the  city  of  Hamburgh  was  reduced, 


still  nominally  acknowledged.  Altona  was 
treated  with  as  little  respect.  The  Danish 
g^uard  refused  admission  to  the  Spanish 
troops ;  and  the  president  of  the  senate 
protested^  that  he  had  no  instructions  from 
his  sover^iga  to.  receive  them ;  they  how- 
ever, pursuant  to  "the  French  orders  which 
had  been  g^ven  them,  entered  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  quartered  themselves  upon 
the  inhabitants* 

Little  alarm  seems  to  have  been  excited 
at  Stockholm^  by  the  preparations  on  this 
side  of  the  Baltic.  Gustavus^  indeed,  waa 
dreaming  of  conquests ;  and  marched  an 
army  under  baron  Armfeldt  into  Norway, 
when  all  his  efforts  should  have  been  directed 
to  the  defence  of  Finland.  That  service  was 
eotrusted  to  count  Klingspor^  a  man  who 
acquired  far  more  honor  in  an  unsuccessful 
campaign,  than  the  victorious  general  who 
was  opposed  to  him.  For  though  unable 
to  stop  the  progress  of  an  army  greatly 
superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  assisted 
by  French  engineers,  and  led  by  Swed- 
ish traitors,  who  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country,  he  effected  his  retreat 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  for  more  than  400 
English  miles,  repeatedly  fighting  as  he 
went,  yet  always  avoiding  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  he  made  no  attempt  to  inlpede  his 
pursuers  by  laying  waste  the  land  he  vvas 
endeavoring  to  defend,  and  he  brought  off 
with  him  the  whole  of  his  magazines,  artil- 
lery, baggage  and  stores.  His  men  par- 
took of  the  spirit  of  their  general — not  a  de- 
sertion took  place — not  a  murmur  was 
heard  among  them.  The  Russians  had  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  no  resource  left, — 
the  gulf  was  impassable  on  account  of  float- 
ing ice ;  and  if  he  attempted  to  march  by 
Touca,  along  the  dreary  coast  of  East 
Bothnia,  his  troops  must  perish  with  hun- 
gfer, — he  would,  therefore,  they  concluded^ 
have  no  alternative  but  to  surrender.  But 
their  attempt  to  surround  him  totally  flailed, 
and  he  effected  a  junction  with  another 
detachtnent  under  count  Cronstedt,  which 
enaljUed  him  to  make  a  stand,  ^t  a  time 
when  the  Russians  ceased  the  pursuit,  and 
collected  their  forces  at  Wasa.  Mean  time 
in  another  quarter  they  were  making  con- 


S weaborg,  a  place  so  strong,  as  to  have 
been  called  the  Qibraltar  of  the  north,  after 
a  defence  not  sufficient  to  furnish  cowardice^' 
or  corruption  wuth  a  decent  plpa  for  sur- 
rendering it,  was  yielded  by  it;^  governor 
admiral  Uronstedt,  with  the  whole  flotilla 
in  its  harbor,  consisting  of  above  300  gu*n- 
boats  and  transports  ;-— an  absurd  stipula-*- 
tion  being  inserted  in  the  convention,  tha( 
this  was  to  be  restored  to  Sweden  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  in  case  England, 
should  restore  the  Danish  fleet  Gustavus 
immediately  dismissed  Cronstedt  with  igno- 
miny^ from  the  service,  and  all  the-  officers, 
of  rank  along  with  him  who  had  not  pro- 
tested against  the  surrender.  A  heavier 
and  more  condign  punishment  wpuld  pro«* 
bably  have  been  inflicted,  had  the  culprit 
been  within  reach  of  justice.  The  Russians 
now  pushed  over  to  Gothland,  and  obtained 
possei^sion  of  that  island.  But  there  for- 
tune seemed  to  turn, — Gothland  was  re- 
covered, and  all  the  enemy  who  had  landed 
there  were  taken  prisoners.  Buxhovden 
retreated  for  want  of  provisions,  and 
Klingspor  pursuing,  twice  engaged  and 
defeated  bioi ;  but  the  Swedish  troops  were 
too  inferior  in  nun^ber  to  follow  up  the  fa- 
vorable opportunity  thus  presented  to  tbeni 
in  vain. 

No  race  of  princes  except  the  Plantage- 
nets  have  possessed  so.  much  genius  as 
the  royal  family  of  Sweden ;  but  there  lias 
been  a  leaven  of  insanity  mingled  with  it, 
which  manifested  itself  in  Christiana  and  in 
Charles  XII.  and  of  which  some  indications 
appeared  in  Gustavus.  Neither  calculating 
his  own  strength  nor  that  of  his  adversaries, 
he.  suffered  Finland  to  fall  while  he  was 
idly  contemplating  the  conquest  of  Norway. 
General  Armfeldt  on  invading  that  coun^ 
try,  issued  a  proclamation,  saying,  that  the 
Danish  government  had  declared  war 
against  Sweden,  without  cause  or  provoca- 
tion, and  had  spontaneously  submitted  to  a 
foreign  yoke ;  the  Swedes^  therefore  entered 
Norway  according  to  the  laws  of  war 
Their  object  was  not  to  injure  the  Nor* 
wegians,  but  to  open  their  ports,  quickei^ 
their  industry,-  and  secure  in  the  north  an 
?t8ylum  for  loyalty  and  honor.    It  is  Dot 


hoDOurable  people  will  accept  of  commer- 
cial privileges  and  the  gratuities  of  trade. 
A   report- prevailed  that   they  offered   to 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  Denmark, 
remain  neutral,  and.  open  their  ports   as 
usual  to  British  ships,  protesting  that  they 
would   never  submit  to  Sweden, — though 
they  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  her ; — that 
this  proposal  was  made  to  sir  John  Moore 
and  admiral  Keates,  by  a  deputation  from 
the  Norwegian  nobility,  but  that  they  had 
no  authority  to  negotiate  such  an  arrange- 
ment. '  Ten  thousand  English  troops,  under 
tha  first   of    these  distinguished   officers, 
had  been   sent  to  the  assistance   of   our 
ally;  they  arrived  at  Gottenburgh  on  the 
17th  of  May ;  it  was  intimated  that  they 
were  not  to  land  there,  and  sir  John  Moore 
suppressing    his    resentment    repaired    to 
Stockholm,     to*  communicate  his   orders 
ahd  concert  measures  with  the  king.     It 
has  seldom  been  the  fate  of  an   English 
expedition  to  be  despatched  too  soon.     lu 
this  instance  however,  it  appears  that  no 
previous    plan    had    been   arranged    with 
Gu&tavu8>  and  that  nnfiuisters  in  their  ad- 
miration for  (he  noble  spirit  of  that  mo- 
narch, had   overlooked  the  defects  of  his 
character.     His  first  proposal  to  sir  John 
Moore  was,  that  the  troops  should  remain.in 
their  ships  till  some  Swedish  raiments  were, 
collected  at  Gottenburgh  ;  and  that  then  (he 
combined  forces  should  land  and  conquer 
Zealand.     A  regular  army,  far  superior  to 
any  that  could  possibly  have  been  collected, 
was  assembled  in  Zealand ;  there  are<several 
strong  fortresses  in   that  island,   and   tiie. 
Fr.ench  and  Spaniards  in  the  isle  of  Funen 
could  not  have  been  hindered  from  cross- 
ing over  in   small    bodies.     Our  general, 
with  his  characteristic  mildness,  respect- 
fully  represented,     that    these  difficulties 
were  too  great  to  be  surmounted  by  the 
bravest  troops.     Gustavus  then   proposed 
that  the  Britisn  should   land  in    Russian 
Finland,. storm  a  fortress  and  take  a  posi- 
tion   there.     This    would    have   been    to 
expose  10,000  Englishmen  to  the  principal 
forces  of    the  Russian  empire.     Notwith- 
standing the  respectful  manner  and  gentle 
nature   of  sir  John  Moore^   the  violence 


actually  arxested  the  British  general.  Sir 
John  however,  found  means  to  escape; 
hastened  to  Gottenburgh^  and  brought  back 
his  army  to  England. 

Some  ^apprehensions    were   entertained 
that  the  king  of  Sweden  would  take  ad 
vantage  of  this  dispute,  to  make  bin  peace 
with  France,  and  purchase  the  forbearance 
of  Russia^   by   shutting   bis  ports  against 
England,  even  if  resentment  did  not  hurry 
him  into  hostilities  against  us.     But  they 
who  reasoned   thus  wronged.  Gus^vas  by 
their  suspicions.     There   was   a''  want    of 
sanity  in  his   conduct,,  which    proceeded 
from  ^the  disease  of  his  tiatdre,  but  thiere 
was    in    him    a  sen^e    of  honor   and   an 
unyielding    spirit,    not    unworthy    of    his 
illiistrious  ancestry.     His  own  imprudence 
had  now  bereft  him  o£  that  Support  which 
10,000  British  troops  would  have  afford- 
ed; a  force  sufficient  to  have  turned   tlie 
tide  of  war  in  Finland, —  and  he  was  left 
to    his   own   resources.     The  imprudence 
of  his  plan  of  operations  was  soon  mani- 
fested.    The    Norwegians   who    bad  been 
unexpectedly  attacked  and  made  littie  or 
no  resistance    at  first   to   their  iuYaderb, 
soon  rallied.     They    were    disciplioed,    it 
is   said,    by  some    Prussian  officers;    who 
had  be^n  made  prisoners  at  Lubeck  with 
general  Blucher,  a  veteran  whose  activity, 
enterprise,  and  courage,   deserved  to  have 
been     better    supported.    These    t)fficers 
had    entered    into    the    Danish    service. 
The  Norwegians  are  a  brave  people,  and 
their  country  strong  and  easily  defended ; 
Armfeldt,  therefore,  when  they  made  head 
against  him,  was  compelled  to  retreat  as 
rapidly    as   he    had   advanced,    and    was 
driven  out  of  Norway  with   considerable 
loss. 

While  part  of  the  Swedish  army  was 
thus  miserably  misemployed,  Klingspor 
was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distress  of  the  Russians,  or  their  teui* 
porary  weakness,  they  were  soou  rein- 
forced in  such  numbers,  that  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  withstand  tltem.  Their 
admiral,  Badisco,  during  the  short  time 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  isle  of 
Gothland,    had    honorably   distinguished 
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enforced,  and  by  his  huipanity  towards 
the  inhabitants.  A  different  conduct  was 
pursued  in  Finland.  That  country  had 
been  the  happiest  in  the  whole  north 
of  Europe,  white  all  other  nations  of  the 
same  race  suffer  under  the  most  brutal 
and  -brutalizing,  tyranny.  While  the  Es- 
thonian  mother  weeps  over  her  infant, 
because  slavery  and  wretchedness  are 
its  inheritance,  while  the  Livonian  nobles 
send  their  young  greyhounds  to  be  suckled 
by  the  female  peasantry,  the.  Svyedish 
Finlanders  were  free,  and  enjoyed  the 
produce  of  labor  in  comfort  and  security. 
Gustavus  alluded  to  this  contrast  in  his 
declaration  against  Russia.  ''  Inhabit 
tants  of  Finland,"  said  he,  ''  a  people 
worthy  of  esteem,  your  king  has,  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign,  attended  to  your 
instruction  and  to  the  cultivation  and  pros- 
perity of  your  country.  A  faithless 
neighbour  threatens  to  hurl  you  back 
to  that  state  in  which  you  were  in  past 
ages,  and  fthis  because  your  neighbour- 
hood is  a  reproadi  unto  him.*'  Well 
might  Gustavus  thus  address  them.  There 
had  been  an  ihcrease  of  60,000  in  the 
population  of  this  province  during  the 
last  twenty  years  ;  and  Seume,  a  traveller, 
whose  judgment  is  as  sound  as  his  feel- 
ings are  excellent,  declares  the  whole 
country  was  '  so  highly  cultivated,  that 
he  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Italy, 
Germany,  or  France,  considering  the 
difficulties  that  were  to  be  surmounted. 
*'  I  iiever**  says  this  good  man,  **  felt  so 
much  respect  for  human  industry  as 
during  my  tour  through  Swedish  Finland.!* 
This  happy  country  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Russia.  The  generals  of  that 
country  resembled  Suwarrow  in  bar- 
barity, however  unlike  him  in  the  nobler 
parts  of  his  character.  The  town  of 
Wasa  was  given  up  to  be  plundered  ;  and, 
while  the  soldiers  were  perpetrating  every 
atrocity,  *jn  open  day,  their  generals, 
Kniper,  Deraidof,  and  Emine,  to  whom, 
the  government  of  the  town  had  been 
given  on  its  capture,  rode  through  the 
streets,  hallooing  these  wretches  on,  and 
at  all  their  enormities  crying   out^  Well 


the  conduct  of  their  superiors^  and, 
when  the  work  of  iiavoc  was  over,  they 
publicly  divided  the  spoil  with  the i  com- 
mon soldiers.  The  adjacent  country 
presented  only  .a  scene  of  devastation 
and  wretchedness  ;  villages  in  ashes,  and 
houses  in  which  nothing  was  left  but 
such  of  their  miserable  inhabitants  dJ 
had  escaped  death  or  captivity  ;  happy 
even  then  if  they  were  not  mangled  or 
dishonored.  General  Rajewski  repressed 
these  horrors  •  while  he  was^  present,  ex- 
pressing his  utmost  detestation  of  them ; 
and  the  official  account  published  bj 
the  deputy  lord-lieutenant  of  the  pro- 
vince, acknoiivledges  that  some  few!  of 
the  soldiers  and  even  of  the  officers,  with- 
out regard  to  their  own  danger,  did  all 
they  could  to  protect  the  poor  mh^bitants. 
The  officers  were  worse  than  tho  soldiers, 
as  is  generally  the  case  'in  that  great  em- 
pire,— natural  virtues  are  to  be  found  ia 
the  lower  ranks, — the  higher  ones  have 
exchanged  them  for  the  vices  of  French 
refinement.  Gustavus  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  Alexander,  conjuring  him 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  horrors,  which,  be 
said,  could  not  fail  of  bringing  down..on 
his  persou'and  governmcfnt,  the  curses  of 
divine  ^Providence,  In  consequence  of 
this  letter,  Demidof  was  displaced  froia 
his  command  and  ordered  to  f^etersbnrgh. 
Wasa,  after  it  had  thus  been  sacked, 
was  evacuated  by  the  Russians  ;  but 
Klingspor,  who  had  advanced  beyond  that 
town,  and  endeavored  to  maintain  a  po- 
sition which  would  cover  the  most  fruit- 
ful part  of  Hast  Bothnia,  was' unable  to 
resist  the  increasing  numbers  that  were 
brought  against  him.  His  line  of  opera- 
tions extendied  from  Lindalax  andOmyssa 
to  Lappfjerd,  28  Swedish  miles.  The 
corps  at  Linddax  was  driveii  back ;  and 
the  Russians,  after  having  been  repulsed 
on  three  successive  days,  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  the  communication  between 
Lappo  and  LappQerd.  This  latter  post 
was  now  threatened ;  and  Klingspor  was 
compelled  to  retreat.  He  effected  ,  his 
retreat  as  he  bad  on  the  former  occasion, 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  courage^  still 


all^his  baggag^e  and  artillery.  <  An  armistice 
for  an  unlimited  time  was  conclnded  be 
tween  the  two  armies  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
'.tember.  It  left  i?ach"  party  in  possession 
of  the  country- which  it  occupied  ;  but  the 
Jtussians  were  soon  strong  enough  to  re^ 
6mne  offensiTe  operations,  and  a  secomi 
urmistice,  signed  on  the  20th  of  November, 
irirtually  surrendered  Finland  to  Russia. 
The  Swedes  were  to  evacuate  all  their  posts 
there,  and  retire  beyond  the  river  Reims, 
the  limit  of  the  province. 

During  this  campaign,  many  unimpor- 
tant actions  took  place  between  the  flotillas 
of  the  contending  powers,  and  our  trade 
in  the  Baltic  received  considerable  injury 
from  the  Danish  gun-boats.  The  honor  of 
the  British  flag,  was,  however,  gallantly 
supported  by  that  distinguished  officer,  sir 
Samuel  Hood,  who,  having  joined  the 
Swedish  admiral  NauckhoflT  with  the  Cen- 
taur and  Implacable,  two  seventy-fours,  sail- 
ed in  quest  of  the  Russian  fleet,  on  the  gf5th 
of  August.  Next  morning  th^  enemy  were 
discovered  off  Hangolldd.  All  sail  was 
set  in  pursuit.  The  British  ships  out^sailed 
their  allies  ;  and,  about  five  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  the  Implacable  brought 
the  Sewolod,  of  74  guns,  being  the  most 
leeward  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  to 
dose  action.  The  Russian  admiral  Hmme- 
•diately  bore  up  with  his  whole  force.  In 
4he  course  of  twenty  minutes,  the  Sewolod 
was  completely  silenced,  and  her  colours 
"Struck  both  ensign  and  pendant ;  but  sir 
Samuel  was  obliged  to  make  signal  for  the 
Implacable  to  join  him.  The  Russian  ad- 
mivBl  sent  a  frigate  to  lake  the  disabled 
ship  in  tow,  and  again  hauled  his  wind. 
As  soon  as  the  Implacable  was  ready  to 
make  sail,  sir  Samuel  .gave  chace  again. 


tow.  This  made  the  Russian  again  bear 
down  with  his  main  fofcc,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  general  action  would  be  brought  on, 
but  the  enemy  availed  themselves  of  a 
favorable  slant  of  wind,  and  entered  ths 
port  of  Rogerswick. 

The  Sewolod,  which  had  fallen  to  lee- 
ward, grounded  on  a  shoal  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port ;  she  soon,  however,,  rode 
at  ancl^or,  exertions  were  made  to  repair 
her  damage,  100  men  from  the  other  ships 
were  sent  on  board  to  replace. her  loss  in 
the  action,  and  at  sQu-set  boats  came  out 
to  tow  her  in.  Upon  this  sir  Samuel  stood 
in  with  the  .Centaur  to  cut  her  off.  She 
was  just  entering  the  port  when  he  laid  her 
on  board.  Her  bowsprit  took  the  Centaur's 
fore-rigging,  and  she  swept  along  with  her 
bow,  grazing  the  muzzles  of  the  British 
guns.  When  the  bowsprit  came  to  the 
mizen,  it  was  lashed  there.  Sir  Samuel 
now  attempted  to  tow  her  out, — but  an  an- 
chor had  been  let  go  from  hen  A  severe 
contest  for  about  half  an  hour  'ensued; 
when  the  Russians,  after  losing  in  this 
second  conflict  180  men,  struck.  The 
Centaur  and  her  prize  now  grounded,  and 
two  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  seen  nnder 
Bail  standing  towards  them  ;  bat  captaia 
Martin,  in  the  Implacablef,  anchored  his 
ship  so  as  to  «heaTe  the  Centaur  off,  aud 
they  then  retreated.  The  prize  was  first 
on  shore,  and  sir  Samuel,  fin<ting  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  her  off,  burnt  her.  Hopes 
were  entertained  in  England  when  this  in- 
telligence arrived,  that  the  Russian  fleet 
might  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  harbor  was 
strongly  fortified.  They  landed  their  men, 
and  erected  more  batteries,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  fbake  any  impressioB 
upon  the  enemy.. 
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THE    caatle  of    Scylla  in  Calabria, 
which  was  held  by  an  English  gar* 
nsoo    under  lieutenants-colonel    Robinson, 
was   taken   by  the  French    general   Reg- 
nier,  early  in  the  year.     The. town  of  Scylla 
lies  partly  on  the  shore,  but  the  greater 
part  on  the  rocks  above,   where  nine  rows 
of  houses  are  seen,  one  immediately  above 
the  other  :  and  above  the  highest  of  these, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  there  are  six  or 
seven  other  rows.    The  castle  is  upon  a 
cliff  over    the  sea  ;    but,  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  its  situation,  it  is  not 
strong.    There  were  between  400  and  500 
armed  Calabrians  in  the  town,  and  about 
200  British   spldiers  in  the  castle.     The 
besieging  force    consisted  of  about  6000 
men,    who     were    now    incessantly    em- 
ployed    in   forming  roads   to   bring  'their 
heavy  ordnance  from  Semiuara  :  the   be- 
sieged   laboring   on  their   part  to   render 
the  approach  difficult,  and  to  harass  the 
French  outposts.    The  month  o/  January 
was  past  in  these  preparation^^,  when  four 
Sicilian    gun-boats^  each   carrying    a  24- 
pounder,  were  taken  by  the  enemy  ;.  and 
thus   all    the   endeavors   which   had  been 
used    to  prevent  him  from    bringing  bat- 
tering cannon  into  that  part  of  Calabria 
Vol.  I. 


were .  rendered    unavailing.    The  Delight- 
sloop  of  war,,  in  endeavoring  to  recover 
them,  run  on  shore,  several   of  her   crew 
were   killed^    and    the    remainder    made 
prisoners.      In     this     unfortunate    affair, 
captain  Hanfield,  her  commander,  fell;  a 
man  of  so  much  professional  and  individual 
worth,  that  his  death  was  a  greater  mis- 
fortune than  the   loss  of  Scylla  and   its 
castle.    The  sloop  was  burnt  on  th'e  next' 
day  by  our  boats,  it  being  impossible  to 
get    her    off.      The    French    were    now 
enabled   to   bring    five   24-pounders„  five 
18-pounders,    and  four   mortars,    besides 
field-pieces,    against    the    works.      They 
came  clown  from  the  heights  on  the  6th' 
of  February,  and  made  their  approaches 
in  ft)rm.      The  armed  peasantry  opposed 
them   with   great    spirit    for  three  days; 
they  were  then  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers^  but  the  castle-guns  covered  their- 
retreat,  and   they  were  sent  to   Messina, 
not  a  man  falling  into  the  enemy*s  hands.- 
On   the   14th,  the   batteries    opened  ;    in' 
three  days,  the  gims   of  the   castle  were' 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  parapet,  and  the 
garrison  jconid    only    defend    tbemselves- 
with  musketry.    .Two  breaching  bat(eriefr> 
had  now  been  erected  «t. 900. and  400  yardfr- 
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distance,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  16th 
they  had  battered  the  left  bastion  witli  so 
much  success  that  iti  the  course  of  the 
following  day  the  breach  would  have  been 
practfeable.  From  the  time  the  batteries 
opened,  the  weather  had  been  so  stormy 
that  the  gun-boats  from  whteh  much  as- 
sistance had  been  expected  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  employed. 

The  situation  of  the  castle  being  made 
known  by  telegraph  to  general  Sherbrooke, 
who  commanded  in  Sicily^  boats  were  sent 
{i?cr  fron^  tbe  Faros  during  a  temporary 
abatement  of  the  gale  to  bring  off  the  gar- 
rison. Aware  of  the  means  of  retreat,  the 
enemy  on  the  I5tb,  had  pushed  round  the 
front  of  the  roek,  and  attempted  to  destroy 
ttbe  sea  staircase,  but  they  were  discovered 
and  beat  off  with  great  slaughter.  By 
this  staircase  the  British  effected  their  way 
to  the  boats  through  a  tremendous  fire; 
they  embarked  without  leaving  a  man 
behind  them,  and  before  they  were  musket- 
shot  distant,  the  French  were  in  the  fort, 
which  they  found  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 
They  purchased  their  success  by  the  loss 
of  700  men  ;  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  1 1 
were  killed,  and  31  wounded* 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Sicily  was  signed  by  our 
envoy  at  Palermo,  which  stipulated  the 
payment  to  bis  Sicilian  majesty  of  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  £300,000  in  monthly  pay- 
ment^,  commencing  from  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1B05.  His  Siciliau  majesty  en- 
gaged not  to  make  peace  with  France 
separately  from  England,  and  his  Britannic 
majesty  on  his  part  also  engaged  to  con- 
clude no  treaty  which  did  not  embrace  the 
interests  of  his  ally. 

An  unexpected  attack  was  made  on  the 
isle  of  Capri,  by  a  body  of  troops  under 
general  Lamarque,  and  prince  Pignutelli, 
second  in  command.  The  fort  of  Ancapri 
had  been  left  to  the  defence  of  a  Maltese 
regiment.  These  men,  of  whom  four-fifths 
wei^  married,  would  have  been  excellent 
soldiers  oii  their  own  island,  but  it  was 
now  thought  proper  to  unite  them  into  one 
large  regiment  under  English  officers,  con- 
trary to  their  own  entreaties,  and  to  the 
|«iflgmeDt    of    sir  Alexander    Ball.    Ac- 


customed to  be  commanded  on  their  native 
rock,  by  their  own  nobility,  they  were  sent 
to  serve,  where  they  had  no  interest  at  hearf, 
and  ia  the  hour  of  trial  they  laid  down 
their  arms  without  resistance.  The  French 
obtained  possession  of  the  heights,  and 
shortly  afterwards  compelled  the  Cnglish 
garrison  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 
They  were  to  be  transported  to  England^ 
on  condition  that  they  should  not  serve 
until  exchanged. 

Buonaparte  in  the  mean  time  was  steadily 
pursuing  the  views  of  bis  restless  and  in- 
satiable   ambition.      His    first    act     was 
through  the  medium  of  the  conservative 
senate  to  call  out 80,000  conscripts  bom 
within  the  year  1789r  who  according  to  the 
laws  should  have  belonged  to  the  conscrip- 
tion of  the  succeeding  year.     By  a  decree 
of  the  same  date  the  towns  of  Kehl,  Wesel, 
Cassel,  and  Flushing,  were  united  to  the 
French  empire.    The  kingdom  of  Etruria 
which  he  himself  had  created  for  one  of  his 
puppet  kings  was  no  longer  to'  exist.     It 
.was  now  incorporated  as  an  inseperable 
indivisible  portion  of  the  French  dominions, 
and  one  usurpation  was  made  a  precedent 
for  another.     A  junta,  with  general  Menoa 
at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  govern  the 
new  departments  of  the  Arno,.  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Ombrona,  into  which 
the  states  of  Tuscany  bad  been  now  di- 
vided.    The  same  decree  incorporated  the 
dukedoms  of  Parma  and  Placentia  under 
the  title  of  the   department  of  the  Taro. 
The  pope   had    long  foreseen   that   these 
events   were  only   a  prelude  to   bis  own 
humiliation,  and    demeaned   himself  witli 
unexpected  dignity.     He  protested  against 
the  designs  of  the  French  government,  and 
soon  after  the  circulation  of  bis   remon- 
strance, French  troops  were  marched   to 
Rome,  under  pretence  of  freeing  that  city 
from  the  Neapolitans.     They  seized  those 
cardinals  who  were  attached  to  the  pope, 
and   forcibly    carried   them   as  prisoners, 
from  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal ;  they  took 
possession  of  the  post*-offices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  all  correspondence ;   in- 
corporated the  papal  troops  into  their  own 
army,  and  set  guards-over  all  the  printing- 
offices,  that  the  pope  might  not  avail  him* 
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self  of  the  influence  of  the  press.  The 
appearanbe  of  respect  to  the  pope  himself, 
ivho  was  now  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace, 
was  not  long  obserfed.  A  French  detach- 
ment burst  through  the  gates  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  arrested  those  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  who  would  not  consent  to  receive 
their  future  orders  from  the  French  gene* 
rah  Against  each  of  these  acts  the  pope 
continu^  to  protest,  but  was  only  answer- 
ed thi^ough  the  medium  of  M.  Champaghy 
by  insult  and  invective.  The  protests  of 
the  pontiff  were*succeeded  by  a  memorial 
remarkable  for  its  firmness,  its  intelligence^ 
and  its  piety,  in  the  publication  of  which 
he  was  evidently  actuated  by  a  ^etermina* 
tion  not  to  concur  in  the  usurpation  of 
Spain,  upon  which  Napoleon  had  deter- 
mined. The  consequeBces  of  his  conduct 
were  such  ^s  he  had  foreseen.  Buonaparte 
issued  flPom  Ancona,  a  decree  to  incorpo« 
rate  the  papal  territories  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Having  thus  secured  the  de- 
pendance  of  the  latter  country  on  Prance, 
Jbe  proceeded  in  the  creation  and  establish* 
ment  of  his  new  nobility.  The  great 
dignitaries*  of  the  empire  were  to  have  the 
title  of  prince  and  of  serene  highness. 
Their  eldest  sons  were  to  be  dukes  of  the 
empire  in  their  own  right,  as  soon  as  their 
fathers  should  assign  them  an  entail 
yielding  an  income  of  200,000  francs,  which 
title  and  entail  were  to  pass  to  their  de- 
scendants ekher  lineal  or  adopted  from 
male  to  male.  The  great  dignitaries  could 
assign  to  the  eldest  of  two  sons  ao  entail 
with  the  title  of  count  attached  to  it.  Mitir 
isters,  senators,  counsellors  of  state  holding 
their  offices  for  life^  presidents  of  the  legis- 
lative  body,  and  archbishops,  were  made 
counts,  that  title  being  also  hereditary  and 
descending  from  the  archbishops  to  such 
nephews  as  they  might  choose^  An  incomet 
of  30,000  francs  was  required  as  a  qualifi* 
cation  for  this  title,  and  to  the  eldest  of  two 
sons  these  nephews  might  assign  an  entail 
with  the  title  of  baron.  The  presidence  of 
,the  departmental  electoral^  assemblies 
having  presided  during  tijree  sittings,  the  - 
first  presidents  and  attorneys-general  of  tiiQ 
courts  of  caseation,  appeal,  and  accounts, 
having  exercised  their  functions  10  years 


to-  the  emperor's  satisfaction;  and  tb« 
mayors  of  37  cities  who  have  the  right  of 
being  present  at  the  coronation,  and  in  li'ke 
'manner  have  held  their  offices  for  that 
term,  were  to  be  invested  with  the  title  of 
baron.  The  members  of  the  l^ion  of 
honor  were  to  have  the  title  of  knights, 
made  hereditary,  with  a  ~  qualification  of 
dOOO  francs,  in  case  reasonable  grounds 
should  be  assigned  for  alienating  their  land- 
ed property,  it  was  only  on  condition  that 
the  estates'  should  be  replaced  by  otheral  6£ 
the  same  size. 

While  Buonaparte  thus  artfully  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  he  hinted 
at  another  part  of  his  new  project, 
which,  however  gratifying  it  might  be  to 
his  own  love  of  power,  was  pregnant  with* 
the  most  pernicious  consequences:  *•  Eu- 
rope," said  the  arch-chancellor,  **  is  covered 
with  our  trophies,  and  will  receive  with 
respect  names  to  which  our  sovereign  has- 
graciously  been  pleased  to  add  new  lustre. 
Great  models  will  iunpose  great  duties  on 
future  generations^  and  the  exertion  of 
power  which  this  obligation  will  render 
necessary,  will  be  for  France  a  never  failing 
stream  of  fame  and  prosperity.  These 
considerations  have  induced  the  emperor 
n6  longer  to  defer  the  benefits  of  an  insti- 
tution,  which  unfolds  all  the  dignity 
and  greatness  of  his  object.''  The  titles 
which  he  conferred  were  taken  from  the 
countries  he  had  overrun,  and  the  oblige 
tion  imposed  on  France,  was  that  of  main* 
taining  the  same  authority  which  he  at  that 
time  possessed  over  places  so  remote  as 
Ragusa  and  Abrantes.  The  result  of  these 
changes,  and  of  hitf  attempt  to  render  the 
advance  and  predominance  of  French  am-^ 
bition,  certain  and  perpetual,  is  best  ex-^ 
hibited  by  the  following 

List  op  the  principal  dionities  andj 
title!s  conferred  by  Napoleow 
Buonaparte  from  the  yeajr  1808  ro. 
1812. 

King  of  Ffaples, — Marshal  Murat,  prince- 

Joacbini  Napoleon* 
Queen. of  Naples, — Caroline   Buonaparte;, 
King  of  Spain,— Prince  Joseph  Napoleon. 
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^^KiDg  of  Wostpbalia,— ^Prince  Jerome  Na- 
poleon. 

•Viceroy  of  Italy, — ^Prince  -Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,<{4lb  corpa^.) 

Princess    of  Borghese^— -Paulina.  Buona- 
parte. 

Grand  duchess  of  FIorence,-*-Eliza  Buo- 
naparte. 

<3rand    duke  of    Berg,— Prince  Charles 
•  Louis  Napoleon. 

Orand   duke  of  Warsaw, — Frederic   Au- 
gustus IV.  king  and  elector  of  Saxony. 

Afchbishop  of  Lyons, — Cardinal  Fesche. 

Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,— Marshal  Berna- 
dotte,  crown  prince  of  Sweden. 

Prince  of  Neufchatd, — Marshal  Berthier. 

Prince  of  Essling, — Marshal  Massena. 

Prince  of  Benevento,— Talleyrand. 

Prince  of  Echmuhl, — ^Marshal  Davousf. 

Dttkeof  Abrantes, — Marshal  Junot,  (dead.) 

JDuke  of  Albufera, — Count  Suchet 

l>ukeof  Ayerstadi, — Marshal  Davoust. 

Duke  of  Bassaho, — Maret 

I)uke  of  Belluno, — Marshal  Victor* 

Duke  of  Cadore^ — Champagny. 

Duke  of/ Castiglione, — Marshal  Augereau. 

.Duke  of  Cornegliauo, — Marshal  Money. 

Duke  of  Dalmatia, — Marshal  Soult. 

Dnke  of  Dantzic,*^ — Marshal  Le  Febvre. 

Dukeof  Elchingen, — Marshal  Ney. 

iGrand  duke  of  Florence, — General  Bac- 
chiochi. 

Puke  of  Friuli, — Marshal  Duroc. 

Duke  of    Montebello, — Marshal   Lasnes, 
(killed  at  Wagraro,) 

Duke  of  Istria, — Marshal  Bessieres. 

Duke  of  Otranto,-r-Fouche, 

*Duke  of  Padua,— -General  Argia. 

Duke  of  Parma, — Cambaceres,  arch-chan- 
cellor. 

Duke  of  Placenza, — Marshal   Le   Brun, 
prince  arch-treasurer. 

Duke  4>f  Ragusa, — -Marshal  Marmont. 

Duke  of  Reg^o, — Marshal  Oudinot.  , 

Duke  of  Bovigo, — General  Savary. 

Duke  of  Tarento^— Marshal  M'Donald    . 

Duke  of  Treviso, — Marshal  Mortier. 

Duke  of  Val my, -^Marshal  Kellernlan. 

Duke  of  Viceuza,— -General  CaulincourL 

Ex-Marshal  Brune 

£^-Marshal  Jourdan. 

Marshal  Penignon. 


Marshal  Serrurier. 


General  of  Dirision,-— Barons  of-  the  em 

pire,  to  wit. 
Andreossi. 

Baraguay  de  Hilliers. 
Belliards. 
Bruyeres. 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr. 
Defrance. 
Due  Tallies. 
St.  Germain. 
Arnaud. 
Rapp,  (late  governor  of  Dantzic,  and  first 

aid-de-camp  to  the  emperor.) 
Regnier. 
Moraud. 
Sebastian!.     . 
Vandamme,     (formerly    commandant    of 

Boulogne.) 
Linois,  vice-admiral. 
Grouchy. 
Hogendorp. 

Hulin,  governor  of  Paris. 
Loison,  (formerly  governor  of  the  imperial 

Calace.) 
erg. 
Montbrun. 
Nansouty. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  that  the  forces 
vrhich  Buonaparte  was  marching  into 
Spain,  were  designed  to  effect  some  im- 
portant revolution  in  that  country,  though 
of  what  nature  that  revolution  would  be, 
no  reasonable  conjecture  could  be  formed. 
On  the  SOih  of  October,  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  proclamation  was  issued  from  the 
escuriaU  in  which  the  king  of  Spain  ac- 
cused his  son,  the  prince  ef  Asturias,  of 
conspiring  to  dethrone  him.  "  My  life," 
he  said,  ^'  which  has  so  often  beeti  in 
danger,  wa^  too  long  in  the  eyes  of  my 
successor.  Being  informed  that  he  had 
entered  into  a  project  to  dethrone  me,  I 
thought  proper  to  inquire  personally  JDte 
the  truth  of  the  fact,  and,  surprising  him 
in  my  room,  I  found  in  his  possession  the 
cypher  of  my  correspondence.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery,  I  immediately 
convoked  the  governor  and  cuuiTcil  lu 
order  that  they  might  make  the  necessary 
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tvav  fiiv^rable  to  the  project  of  then]sirria8:e, 
made  the  king  write  to  Jiioi,  and  request 
hiu  consent  to  it.  This  alliance  which  he 
had  «o  lately  dreaded,  and  endeavored 
to  prevent  by  means  so  perilous  to  the 
royal  femily,  he  would  now  have  wiilingly 

Sromoled  in  hopes  of  sheltering  biroselH 
lot  Buonaparte  chose  at  this  time  to  keep 
all  parties  in  suspense,  that  they  might 
be  confused  by  their  own  fears ;  be  assumed 
an  air  of  displeasure  towards  Isquierdo, 
and  kept  him  at  a  distance  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  direct  mode  of  communication ;  and  he 
set  off  for  Italy  giving  to  his  journey  an  af- 
fected importance  which  excited  the  ex« 
pectations  of  all  Europe.  Carrying  into 
execution  those  parts  of  the  secret  treaty 
which  were  to  his  own  advantage,  he  ex* 
pelled  from  Tuscany  the  queen  regent  and 
her  children,  and  seized  ail  the  public  funds 
of  a  court  that  was  ignorant  of  the  very  ex^ 
istence  of  the  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
were  called  upoa  to  surrender  not  only 
what  he  had  given  them,  but  those  domi- 
Bions  which  they  had  possessed,  before  he 
and  his  family  were  banished  from  Corsica, 
i  From  Italy  he  answered  the  king  of 
Spain's  letters,  assured  him  that  he  had 
never  received  any  communication  from 
the  prince  of  Asturias,  nor  bad  obtained 
the  slightest  information  of  the  circum^ 
atances  respecting  him  which  those  letters 
imparted ;  but  he  nevertheless  consented  t^ 
the  proposed  marriage,  r  In  a  letter  after- 
wards written  to  Ferdinand  bimselC  he 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  that  letter 
which  he  now  denied.  Holding  out  these 
hopes  to  the  prince,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time  by  his  leng  silence,  and  bis  reserve 
towards  Isquierdo^  keeping  him,  his  father, 
and  the  favorite,  equally  iu  suspense  and 
alarm,  he  was,  in  the  mean  time,  marching 
his  armies  into  Spain.  That  they  should 
fpufer  it  had  been  stipulated  by  the  secret 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  and  the  .court  was 
ifotin  a  condition  to  insist  that  the  two  con* 
tracting  powers  were  to  come  to  a  previoua 
agreement  upon  that  point.  It  was  esseo^ 
tial  to  his  views  that  he  should  make  him* 
self  master  of  the  priocipal  fortresses^  and 
liis  generals  were  instructed  to  obtain  po»« 
•essifm  of  them  ia  whatever  manoler  they 


could.    The  wretched  court  fearing  the^ 
knew  not  what,   were  now  punished    by 
their  own  offences ;  the  treaty  into  which 
they  had  entered   for  the  destruction  of 
Portugal   was  now  turned  against  them 
selves ;  they  had  neither  sense  nor  courage 
to  take  those  measures  for  their  own  secu« 
rity  which  the  people  would   so  eagerly 
have  seconded;  they  gave  the  most  posN 
tive  orders  that  the  rrench  should  be  re« 
ceived  every  where,  and  treated  even  more 
favorably   than  the    Spanish   troops,   and 
the    gates  of    Pampeluna,  St.   Sebastian. 
Figuieras,    and    Barcelona,   were    thrown 
open  to  the  enemy.    The  next  object  of 
these  treacherous  guests    was    to  obtain 
possession  of  the  citadels.     Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  February,  a  party 
of  alM>ut  30  French  soldiers,  wilh  two  of- 
ficers, went  to  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna 
with    empty    bags  to    receive  rations  as 
usual.    A   shower  of  rain  gave  them    a 
pretext  lor    taking   shelter  in  the  guard- 
room at  the  gate,  and  there  watching  their 
opportunity,  they  seized  the  arras  of  the 
guard,   which   consisted  only   of  thirteen 
men  and  an  officer,  and  knocked  down  the 
sentry^    who    attempted   to   resist    them. 
Immediately  they  made  their  signal,  200  of 
their  comrades  hastened  to  their  assistance, 
they  entered  the  citadel,  overpowered  the 
advanced'-guard^  and  took  possession  of  alt 
the    batteriies.     The    soldiers    who    were 
quartered  in  the  fortress  about  200  in  num- 
ber, were  told  that  if  they  did  not  submit 
they  might  abide  the  consequences.    About 
100  were  detained  to  do  duty  with  them. 
Morejtroops  came  in    to  support  them, 
while  others^   according  to    their  orders, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  bridges^ 
and  secured  the  powder  magazine.     When 
all  was  done,  Dartnagnac,  the  general  of 
division,    whom    Buonaparte    had   chosen 
to  perpetrate  this  act  of  treachery,  address- 
ed  a  letter  to  the  magistrates,  informing 
them  that  as    he  understood  he    was  to 
remain  some  time  in  Pampeluna,,  he  felt 
bimself  obliged  to  eiusure  its  safety  in  a' 
military  maimer,  and  he  had  therefore  order- 
ed a  battalion  to  the  citadel,  in  order  to 
garrison  it,  and  do  duty  with  the  Spanish 
troops,    i  beseech  you^  he  added,  to  con- 
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sider  thiM  as  only  a  trifling  change,  incapable 
of  disturbing  the  harmony  ^blch  ought 
to  subsist  between  two  faitbfitl  allies. 

Measures  had  been  so  concerted  that 
Barcelona  wa»  surprised  on  the  game  day. 
About  10,000  French  troops,  under  geoeral 
Duhesme,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  on  the  13th  of  February,  and 
requested  permission  to  halt  there  and 
refresh  themselves  for  a  few  days  on'  their 
way  to  Valencia.  The  gates  were  opened 
to  them,  and  they  were  received  by  the 
people  as  friends  and  allies.  On  the  16th, 
the  generale  was  beat ;  they  assembled 
on  the  parade  as  if  to  proceed  'upon  their 
inarch ;  their  hosts  and  acquaintances 
came  to  bid  them  farewell,  and  the  idlers 
of  the  place  gathered  round  to  see  them 
depart.  On  a  sudden,  they  filed  off  in 
two  divisions,  one  to  the  citadel,  the. 
other  to  Monjui,  a  fort  upon  a  hill  which 
commands  the  town.  Here  there  was  a 
garrison  capable  of  resisting  tfaem  ;  but, 
niough  the  commander  demurred  at  their 
summons,  sayiug  he  must  receive  instruc- 
tions from  his  government,  he  had  not 
resolution  enough  to  act  up  to  his  duty. 
The  [French  general  insisted  that  his  or- 
ders were  peremptory,  and  must  beexecuted. 
To  have  resisted  would  have  brought  on 
an  immediate  attack  ;  and,  though  the 
commander  could  bave  defended  Monjui, 
he  dared  not  venture  upon  an  act  which 
would  have  involved  his  country  in  a. 
war  with  Prance.  In  this  manner  the 
French  surprised  Barcelona.  A  century 
ago  it  ^  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, and  his  conduct  presents  a  con- 
trast too  honorable  and  too  characteristic 
to  be  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  Monjui 
had  fallen,  and  he  was  treating  in  person 
vi'ith  the  governor  at  the  gates ; — the  af 
tides  were  agreed  upon,  but  not  yet  com- 
pleted, when  an  uproar  was^  heard  within 
the  town,  -and  the  Spaniard  accused 
Peterborough  of  betraying  them  ;  *•  wbila 
we  were  capitulating,''  said  he,  *'  with 
honor  and  sincerity,  your  troops  have 
forced  their  way  in,  and  are  sacking  the 
place."  Peterborongh  replied,  **  They  , 
must  be  the  prince  of  Darmstadt's  troops, 
and   that   there    was    but  one    means    uf 


daving  the  to^ri,  which  was,  to  Jet  him 
and  the  English  enter, — he  would  dnv^ 
then(i  out,  and  return  to  finish  the  capitu-  \.  , 
lation,"  Nothing  waa  risked  in  assenting 
to  this,  even  if  the  governor  had  for  a 
moment  doubted ^of  a  proposal,  which  waa 
made  with  auch  evident  sincerity  of  heart, 
and  was  so  congenial  with  the  character  of , 
our  great  Peterborough,  a  man  who  car-?, 
ried  into  modern  warfare  all.  the  enter^ 
prise  and  all  the  virtues  pf  the  hostages 
of  chivalry.  He,  with  his  English  troops, 
accordingly  entered  the  town,  drove  out 
the  Germans  and  Catalans,  made  them 
restore  their  plunder,  peaceably  returned 
to  the  gate,  and  signed  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. 

The  government  of  Spain  had  not  virtue 
enough  to  know   the    strength    which   it 
poerseased  in  such^a  people  as  the  Spaniards ; 
feeling  nothing  but  its  own  imbecility,  it 
had  not  courage  to  prevent  these  aggres- 
sions, and  consequently  dared  not  resent 
them  ;    and,  as  the  French  seized  these 
places  in  the  name  of  their  emperor,  on 
the  score  of  alliance,  this  wretched  court . 
consented  {to  the  occupation  of  them  upon 
the  same  plea.     Symptoma^f  a  far  different 
spirit  appeared    in   Barcelona ;    and  the^ 
count   Espeleta,   captain-general  of  Cata-^ 
Ionia,  found  it  necessary,  (February  29th,) 
to  issue  a»  proclamation,  calling  upon  all 
fathers  of  families,  and  heads  o(  houses, 
to    preserve    tranquillity,    and    thua    co- 
operate with  the  intentions.of  their  rulers^ 
and   declaring  that  the  late  transactiona    . 
did  in  no  way  obstruct  or  alter  the  system 
of  government,  neither  did    they  disturb 
public  nor  private  oixler.     His   proclama- 
tion was  posted  in  all  parts  ctf  the  city 
Duhesme,  however,   soon   gave  the  inha 
bitants  new  cause  for  alarai,  calling  upoa 
the  captain-general  to  fill  the  magazines, 
and  establish  depMs  for  the   subsistence 
of  his   troops.      The  count   of   Espeleta 
returned  for  answer,  (March  18tb,)  to  this 
requisition,    '*  that    the    French    general 
might  consider  the  whole  city  aa  his  ma- 
gasiiie  ;  that,  as  be  had  no  enemy  to  dread^ 
and  was  quartered  there  as  aa  ally,  the 

measures  which  be  proposed  to  take  could         ^  . 

only  serve  to  create  suspicioa  aud  distrust ; 


and  that  the  empeVor  would  be  ill  pleased 
\o  *bear  that  be  had  alarmed,  with  fearful 
forebodings,  a  city  which  afforded  him  so 
hospitable  a  reception.  **  Your  excellency," 
he  pursuecT,  **will  be  pleased  to  request 
the  opinion  of  his  imperial  majesty  respect- 
ing your  determination,  before  you  carry 
it  into  effect,  and  to  accompany  your  re- 

Juest  with  this  explanation  of  mine,  as 
shall  also'  lay  the  business  before  the 
king,  my  master,  without  whose  orders  I 
cannot  give  to  your  excellency  what  the 
forts  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  troops 
have  not.  Meanwhile  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  yonr  mind,  that  it  will  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  supply  the  forts  with  stores 
of  provisions  ;  that  such  an  intention  is 
pointed  and  offensive,  and  that  it  will 
neither  be  in  the  power  of  your  excellency 
nor  of  myself,  to  remedy  the  consequences 
of  the  sensation  which  such  a  measure 
may  excite  among  the  inhabitants." 

It  seems  at  this  time  to  bave  been  Bnor 
naparte's  indention  that  the  royal  family 
should  fly  to  their  American  empire  ;  he 
might  th^n  take  possession  of  the  kingdom 
as  left  to  him  by  their  abdication  ;  and 
there  were  no  means  of  nitimately  securing 
Spanish  America  itself,  so  plausible  as 
permitting  this  family  to  repair  thither, 
as  both  countries  would  be  desirous  that 
the  intercourse  betwe^^n  them  should  con- 
tinue. For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
fear  of  Charles  and  his  ministers,  he 
wrote  an  angry  letter,  complaining  in  the 
severest  terms  of  reproach,  that  no  farther 
measures  had  been  taken  for  n^otiating 
the  proposed  marriage.  The  king  replied 
that  he  was  willing  it  should  take  place 
immediately.^  He  '  probably  considered 
Buonaparte  to  be  sincere  in  his  intentions 
of  formmg  this  alliance  ;  and  never  having 
been  fit  fey*  business,  and  now,  perhaps 
fbr  the  first  time,  really  feeling  its  caresi 
a  natural  wish  for  repose  began  to  arise, 
and  a  thought  of  abdication  passed  ac^rossi 
his  mind.  **  Maria  Louisa,''  sard  he  to 
tire  queen,  in  the  presence  of  Gevallos, 
and  of  all  the  other  ministers  of  state, 
"vtewill  retire  to  orte  of  the  provinQes, 
where  we  will  pa^is  our  days  inr  Iranquil-^ 
lity,  and  Ferdinand,  who  is  a  yonmg.  mau. 


will  take  upon  himself  tbe  burden  of  the* 
governmeiit.'*""-Thi8  was  a  thought  which 
the  example  of  a  predecessor  would. na- 
turally suggest  to  a  king  of  Spain.  But 
it  was  not  this  which  the  Corsican  de* 
sired  ;---*be  perceived  his  victim  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  terrified,  and  therefore  Is- 
quierdo,  who  had  been  kept  at  Paris  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  suspense  and  agita^ 
tion,  was  now  commanded  to  return  to 
Spain.  No  written  proposals  were  sent 
with  him,  neither  was  be  to  receive  any ; 
and  be  war  ordered  not  to  remain  longer 
than  three  days.  Under  these  circum 
stances  he  arrived  at  Araojuez,  and  was 
immediately  conducted  by  Godoy  to  the 
king  and  queen.  What  passed  in  their 
conference  has  never  transpired  ;  but, 
soon'  after  his  departure  from  Madrid, 
Charles  b^an  to  manifest  a  disposition  to 
abandon  Spain  and  emigrate  to  Mexico. 
If  be  were  capable  of  feeling  any  com- 
punctious visitations,  how  must  he  have 
felt  on  reflecting,  that  he  had  assisted  ia 
driving  his  kinsman  and  son-in-law  to  a 
similar  emigiation  ;  that  he  was  now  be- 
come  the  victim  of  his  own  misconduct  ; 
and,  envying  the  security  which  that  in* 
jured  prince  bad  obtained,  was  himself 
preparing,  in  fear  and  in  peril,  to  follow  his 
example. 

Preparations  for  such  a  removal  coiilJ 
not  be  so  easily  made  at  Madrid  and  Aran- 
juez  as  at  Lisbon.  There  was  also  a  wide 
difference  between  the  circumstances  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  faking  that  a  base 
action  iu  the  sovereign  of  the  former 
kingdom^  which,  for  the  last  half  century^ 
would  have  been  the  wisest  measure  that 
the  house  of  Braganza  could  have  adopted. 
The  Spaniards  were  cpnfident  in  the  size 
and  strength  of  their*  country  ;  and  in  the 

Erince  of  Asturias  and  his  party  they  bad 
waders  to  whom  they  were  enthusiastically 
attached.  Great  agitation  prevailed  in 
the  metropolis  ;  ttie  French  were  rapidly 
advancing,  the  intentions  of  the  royal 
family  were  soon  suspected,  and  probably 
the  prince's  friends  in  the  ministry,  to 
whom  those  intentions  were  necessarily 
^ntruftted,  spread  the  alarm  abroad. .  It 
1^  said  stbat  the  council  of  Castile   was 


assembled,  and  » that,  after  a  delibera- 
tioo  of  six  boors,  the  answer  of  that  as- 
seml>ly  to  th^  king  was,  that  he  ought  not 
to  leave  the  country,  and  that  they  would 
not  allow  him  to  dp  so.  If  such  an  answer 
was  returned,  it  must  haye  been  under  the 
fear  of  popular  opinion.  Aranjuez  was  as 
much  disturbed  as  Madrid.  A  decree 
was  posted  up,  (March  16th^)  in  which  the 
king  endeavoured  to  remove  the  suspicions 
ef  the  people.  "  The  army  of  his  dear  ally, 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  were  travers- 
ing his  kingdom  in  peace  and  friendship, 
their  object  being  to  march  to  those  points 
which  were'  thrtatened  by  the  enemy.'* 
The  junction  of  his  life-gnards  was  explam- 
ed  by  saying  that  they  were  only  summon- 
ed to  protect  his  pei^on,  fnot  to  escort  him 
on  a  journey^  which  malice  endeavored  to 
represent  as  necessary.  This  explanation 
did  not  satisfy  the  public,  the  proofs  of  his 
intention  were  unequivocal.  Carriages  and 
carts  had  been  placed  in  requisition^  and 
relays  of  horses  were  stationed  on  the  road 
to  Seville.  The  people  flocked  to  Aranjuez 
and  found  the  baggage  of  the  court  pack- 
ing up  for  Temoval.  It  was  now  beyond  a 
doubt  that  their  government  was  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  them,  and  they 
determined  therefore  to  stop  them  by 
force,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  Godoy,  to 
whom  they  imputed  all  their  cal'amities. 
The  favorite  remained  in  the  palace  till  late 
at  night,  and  attempted  to  escape  from  his 
own  house  about  one  in  the  morning. 
The  alarm  was  given  by  one  of  the  life- 
guards, who  nred  a  pistol ;  others  of  that 
company  instantly  assembled^  aad  the 
people  gathered  round  the  house,  and  en^ 
deavored  to  force  their  way  in.  Godoy's 
own  soldiers  were  faithful  to  him,  and  some 
of  the  life-guards  fell  in  this  attempt.  His 
brother^  Don  Diego  Godoy,  came  with  bis 
regiment  of  guards  to  his  assistance,  and 
ordered  them  to  fire  upon  the  people ;  but 
they  refused  to  obey,  and  suffered  him  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  tumult 
increased;  it  wSs  reported  that  the  royal 
famjly  were  about  to  fly;  tbey  were  in  bed 
at  the  time ; — biit  When  the  house  of 
G^doy  was  forced. it  wa^  fouud  that  he  bad 
Vol,  j. 


escaped,  and  a  party  of  life^^ards  pursued 
at  ftill  speedy  and  overtook  him  at' Qcana. 
The  princess  de  la  Paz  and  her  daughter 
were  with  them  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
their  presence  preserved  him  from  that 
vengeance  which  he  bad  so  righteously 
merited.  They  were  conducted  back  and 
delivered  by  the  populace  to  the  prince  of 
Asturias. 

This  took  place  during  the  night  of  the 
17th.  On  the  following  morning  the  king 
issued  a  decree,  saying  that  as  he  intended 
to  command  his  army  and  navy  in  person,  he 
released  Godoy  from  his  employments  of 
generalissimo  and  admiral,  and  gave  him 
leave  to  withdraw  whither  he  pleased. 
The  people  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
measure,  the  obvious  intent  of  which  was 
to  screen  the  favorite  and  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  escape*  Their  agitation  <  stiU 
continued,  and  Charles  the  next  day,  by  a 
public  decree  abdicated  the  throne.  **  The 
complaints,"  he  said,  *'  undei:  which  he 
labored  would  not  permit  him  any  longer 
to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  govein* 
ment ;  and,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  re- 
covery of  bis  health,  to  enjoy  the  tranquil- 
lity of  a  private  life  in  a  more  temperate 
climate,  he  had  determined,  after  the  most  ^ 
serious  deliberation,  to  abdicate  the  crown 
in  favor  of  his  very  dear  son."  '  He  there- 
fore  by  this  decree  of  free  and  voluntary 
abdication,  made  known  his  royal  wilt,  that 
the  prince  of  Asturias  should  be  acknow- 
ledged and  obeyed  as  king  and  natural  lord 
of  all  his  kingdoms  and  dominions. 

The  first  act  of  Ferdinand  the  VII.  was 
to  reappoint  the  five  secretaries  of  state, 
whose  offices  terminated  with  the  former  * 
reign.  Cevallos  was  thus  confirmed  in  tbe 
same  situation  under  the  son  which  he  had 
held  under  the  father.  Assuredly  no  ii»- 
consistency  or  want  of  principle  ought  Iq 
be  attributed  to  him  on  this  account;  it 
was  his  duty  to  serve  his  country  as  he 
best  could  under  any  administration.^  Min- 
isters in  other  kingdoms  are  not  to  be  over- 
thrown by  opposition  as  tbey  are*,  in  fhigr 
iand.  Those  persons  who  are  not  employ>- 
ed  must  be  in  retirement,  and  the  friends 
of  Fcniiiiiaad  w>utd  be  luor^  useful  to  iilm  *• 
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by  acting  nnder  Godoy,  thaa  Uiey  possibly 
could  be  i/rhile  uoeroployed.  These  reap- 
pointments were  made  public  on  the  19th 
Ot^Marcb,  the  day  of  abdication.  Cevallos 
however,  sent  in  his  resignation  ;  the  reasons 
•which  he  alleged  for  so  doing  have  not  been 
made  public;  perhaps  he  wished  to  with^- 
draw  as  much  as  possible  from  increasing 
difficulties  and  dangers,  against  which  no 
remedy  appeared ;  perhaps  some  degree 
of  4inpopularity  attached  itself  to  him  on 
account  of  his  connext<)n  with  Godoy. 
The  language  in  which  Ferdinand,  by  a 
public  decree  refused  his  resignation,  is  of 
that  import.  It  had,  he  said,  been  proved 
to  him  that  though  Cevallos  had  married  a 
cousin  of  the  prince  de  la  Paz^  he  never 
participated  in  the  projects  of  which  that 
man  was  accused,  and  into  which  judicial 
inquiries  had  been  instituted.  This  mani«- 
fested  a  noble  and  loyal  heart,  he  was 
therefore  a  servant  of  whom  the  king  would 
not  deprive  himself.  The  day  after  the 
accession,  the  senior  governor  of  the  coun- 
cil published  a  proclamation  at  Madrid, 
whereby  the  king  conAscaled  the  whole  of 
Godoy^  property  of  every  kiiwl.  He  an- 
iK>ui>ced  his  intention  of  speedily  coming 
to  the  metropolis,  to  be  proclaimed^  ex- 
pressing however  his  wishes  that  the  inhabi- 
tants would  previously  give  him  proofs  of 
their  tranquillity,  since  he  had  communi- 
cated to  them  this  most  efficient  order 
against  the  late  favorite.  By  the  same 
proclamation  the.  duke  Del  Infantado,  a 
nobleman  of  the  highest  character,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  royal  Span- 
ish guards,  and  to  the  presidency  of  Cas- 
tile. All  those  persons  who  had  been 
confined  in  consequence  of  the  affair  which 
happened  in  the  escurial,  (thus  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy  was  spoken  of,')  were 
recalled  near  his  royal  person.  These 
various  measures,  it  was  said,  were  made 

Jmblic  that  they  might  come  to  the  know- 
edge  of  all,  and  that  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  Madrid  might  know  how  great  an  inter- 
t»t  the  king  took  in  their  happiness,  and 
the  gratification  of  their  I  wishes.  They 
were  requested  to  retire  to  their  homes,  and 
reQjain  uitit  u\  trauquUlity  ;  thus  giving;  to 


their  new  sovefeigto,  in  the  first  raomentt 
of  bis  reign,  the  best  testimony  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  ^tentiments,  and  the  truth  of 
their  professions. 

A  proclamation  of  the  following  day  in*- 
formed  the  people,  that  the  king  had  noti- 
fied to  the  French  emperor  the  happy  event 
of  his  accession^  assuring  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  animated  by  the  s^une  sentimeDU 
with  his  august  father,  and  ikr  from  chang- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree,  his  political 
system  with  respect  to  France,  he  would 
endeavor  by  all  possible  meauH,  to  draw 
closer  the  bands  of  friendship  and  strict 
alliance,  which  so  fortunately  subsisted 
between  Spain  and  the  French  empfre. 
This  communication,  it  was  said,  was  made^ 
in  order  that  the  council  might  act  con^ 
formably  to  the  king's  sentiments,  in  taking 
measures  to  restore  tranquillity  at  Madrid, 
as  well  as  for  receiving  the  French  troops 
who  were  about  to  enter  that  city,  and  for 
administering  to  them  every  requisite  as- 
sistance. They  were  to  endeavor  also  to 
convince  the  people  that  these  troops  came 
as  friends,  for  purposes  advantageous  to 
the  king  and  to  the  nation.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  people  were  too  wise  to  believe 
these  assurances.  Their  eyes  were  open 
to  the  danger ;  but  owing  to  the  imbeci- 
lity of  their  former  rulers,  and  the  situa* 
tion  in  which  Ferdinand  found  himself  on 
his  assumption  of  regal  power,  they  were 
delivered  over,  bound,  as  it  were  hand  and 
foot,  to  their  treacherous  enemies. 

The  ministers  of  the  foreign  courts  all 
congratulated  the  new  king  upon  his  ac- 
cession, except  the  French  ambassador, 
who  declined  it,  because  he  had  not  he&L 
furnished  with  the  necessary  instrnctions. 
Murat  was  at  this  time  advancing  towards 
Madrid  with  his  army.  "  Ney,  supposing,'' 
sayS  Cevallos,  **  that  the  royal  family  were 
already  on  the  coast  and  at  the  point  of 
embarking,  and  that  the  people  would  re- 
ceive him  with  open  arms  as  their  deliverer  ; 
he  conceived  that  the  Spaniards  were  in 
the  highest  d^ree  dissatisfied  with  tbeir 
government,  and  never  reflected  that  they 
were  only  dissatisfied  with  its  abuses.**  The 
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tlQexpedted,  and  he  iiqipedi^telv  hastened 
.with  his  whole  army  towzlrds  the  capital 
to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  take*  such 
steps  as  might  by  any  means  make  him 
master  of  Spain.  The  approach  of  such 
an  ^army,  the  silence  of  the  Firench  ambas- 
sador, the  mysteriousness  of  Buonaparte, 
and  his  journey  to  Baypnne,  perplexed  and 
alarmed  Ferdinand.  He  had  immediately 
Communicated  his  accession  to  this  emperor 
in  the  most  friendly  and  affectionate  terms-^ 
fear  could  suggest  no  other.  Lest  this 
should  be  deemed  insufficient,  he  ap* 
pointed  a  deputation  of  three  grandees 
to  proceed  to  Bayonne.  and  compliment 
him  in  his  name  ;  and  another  grandee 
»was  sent  in  like  manner,  to  compliment 
Murat,  who  had  already  reached  the  vi- 
cinity of  Madrid.  This  worthy  agent  of 
such  a  master  was  fully  in  the  Corsican's 
confidence ;  he  assured  Ferdinand  that 
Buonaparte  might  be  every  moment  ex- 
pected, and  he  spreadshis  rumour  on  all 
sides.  Orders  were  therefore  given  for 
preparing  apartments  in  the  palace  suitable 
for  such  a  guest ;  and  the  king,  whose  fears 
made  him  restless,  Wrote  again  to  Buona- 
parte, saying  how  agreeable  it  would  be 
to  him,  to  become  personally  acquainted, 
and  to  assure  him  with  his  own  lips,  ojf 
his  ardent  wishes  to  strengthen  more  and 
more  the  alliance  which^subsisted  between 
them. 

Mnrat,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  his  forces,  (March  2Srd,)  to  in-* 
timidate  the  Spaniards,  reviewed  his  whole 
array  before  the  walls^  then  made  his  en- 
trance into  Madrid,  preceded  by  the  im- 
perial horse-guards,  and  by  his  staff,  and 
followed  by  all  the  cavalry,  and  by  the 
first  division  of  foot  under  general  Mounier ; 
two  other  divirfons  were  encamped  without 
ibe  city,  ahd  a  detachment  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  Toledo.  Ferdinand 
nlade  his  public  entry  on  horseback  the 
foJIowing  day,  with  no  other  parade  than 
that  which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
would  have  been  thei  most  grateful  of  all 
spectacles  ;  a  concourse  of  all  the  people 
of  the  capital  and  its  vicinity,  rejoicing 
in  his  presence,  and  testifying  by  their 
acclamation,  that  they  ejtpected  from  him 


the  r^eneration  of  their  country.  Bqt 
never  before  did  a  prince  succeed  to  such 
a  crown  of  thorns. 

Murat  spoke  "mysteriously  upon  th^ 
change  of  government  which  had  been 
effected,  declaring  that,  iwtil  the  emperor 
had  acknowledged  Ferdinand  VII.  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  step 
which  might  appear  like  an  acknowledg- 
ment ;  he  therefore  miret  be  under  the 
necessity  of  treating  with  the  royal  father* 
As  a  farther  indication  of  the  course  which 
would  be  pursued,  he  affected  to  take  an 
interest  in  behalf  of  Godoy.«  A  sort  of 
military  government  was  immediately 
established  in  the  metropolis ;  the  French 
general  ^Grouchy,  being  made  governor 
of  the  city,  and  patroles  instituted  to  pre- 
serve the  police,  under  the  joint  super*^ 
intendance  of  a  French  officer  and  d 
Spaniard. 

No  people  in  time  of  popular  tumult, 
ever  conducted  themselves  with  such 
respect  to  the  magistrates  and  the  law, 
as  the  people  ^of  Madrid  had  done  during 
this  revolution.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
injured  the  person  «f  any  individual  ;  even 
Godoy  himself  escaped  unhurt.  *  A  party 
bad  assembled  round  the  house  of  one 
of  his  creatures,  when  an  alcayde  came 
up,  and  inquired  what  they  were  about 
to  do  ? — To  put  to  death  a,  villain,  was 
the  answer.  Who  gave  them  authority 
to  do  so  ?  One  of  the  crowd  was  ready 
with  an  answer,  and  replied.  His  crimes. 
Were  there  no  courts  of  justice?  the 
spokesman  was  asked,  and  he  answered 
by  another  question,  Why  then  does  he 
still  live?  But,  said  the  alcayde.  Have 
you  proved  him  to  be  guilty  ?  We  know 
him  to  be  so.  But  has  the  law  pronounced 
bis  condemnation  ?  No.,  Well  then,  said 
the  otf cer,  he  is  my  prisoner,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  to  justice.  This  satisfied 
the  people,  and  they  dispersed  without 
committing  any  act  of  violence.  An  alcayde 
preserved  another  house  from  violence  by 
fixing  the  royal  arms  in  its  front. 

Jn   the  provinces,   the  news  of  the  ab 
dication   was    received    with    the   utmost 
joy  ;  the  imbecility    of  Charles  was  wel 
known  ;  the  queen  was  unpopular  for  her 
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open  profligacy,  and  nothing  conld  exceed 
the  hatred  in  which  the  fii?orite  was  held. 
Te  deum  was  performed  in  several  places, 
as  a  thanksgiving  for  his  &II.  At  Sala- 
manca, the  monks  and  students  are  said 
to  have  testified  their  puliation  by  dahcing 
in  the  market-place.  The  nse  which  Fer- 
dinand made  of  (xodoy's  treasures,  in- 
creased the  general  satiHfaction  ;  one  of 
his  earliest  measures  was  to  pay  up  the 
aCrrears  due  to  the  officers  and  widows  ou 
the  pension  list.  .  •< 

Mural's  intention  was  to  frighten  Fer> 
dinand  into  the  toils  ;  an  alarm  that  should 
have  made  him  start  would  have  ruined 
the  plot.  The  interest  which  this  grand 
duke  affected  for  Godoy,  his  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  new  government,  and  the 
respect  which  he  paid  to  Charles,  all  tended 
to  this  end.  The  rumour  of  Buonaparte's 
coming  was  carefully  spread  abroad  ;  fresh 
couriers  were  said  to  have  arrived ;  the 
emperor  had  left  Paris,  and  was  to  be  ex-r 
pected  speedily  in  Madrid.  The  soldiers 
were  told  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies 
in  Spain  ;  they  were  osdered  to  put  them- 
selves (April  3nd,)  in  a  state  to  appear 
Before  him ;  and  in  this  proclamation,  y;  hich 
appeared  in  a  Madrid  gazette  extraor- 
dinary, the  ominous  notice  was  given,  that 
they  would  immediately  be  supplied  with 
cartridge.  It  was  hinted  that  it  would 
be  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  emperor, 
if  the  infante,  Don  Carlos,  (Ferdinand's 
next  brother,)  would  set  off  to  receive  him 
on  the  way.  His  highness,  said  Murat, 
could  not  fail  to  meet  him  before  he  had 
proceeded  two  days  on  his  road.  This 
was  readily  agreed  to,  and  the  infante,. ac- 
companied by  the  duke  del  Infantado,  ^de- 
parled  upon  this  fatal  journey.  Having 
secured  the  victims,  Murat  endeavored  to 
entice  Ferdinand  himself  into  the  suare, 
what  had  at  first  been  hinted  at,  and  ad- 
vised, asa  mark  of  attentive  consideration, 
was  now  ^pressed  «upon  him  as. a  thing  of 
importance;  'a  measure  which  would  b^ 
atterided  with  the  happiest  consequences 
to  himself  and  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
young  king  hesitated  at  this  ;  it  was  more 
than  courtesy  required,  more  than  an  ally 


was  entitled  te  expect ;  and  perhaps  he 
felt  it  was  more  than  a  king  of  Spain  oughi 
to  perform.  Cevallos  constantly  advised 
him  not  to  leave  his  capital  till  he  bad 
received  certain  intelligence  that  Buona- 
parte had  actually  passed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  was  approaching  Madrid  ;  and  even 
then  he  ui^ed  him  to  proceed  so  short 
a  way,  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  sleep  oat  of  his  capital  more  than 
a  single  night.  This  advice  prevailed  for 
a  time  against  the  repeated  solicitatioos 
of  Murat  and  the  ambassador  Beauhar- 
nois.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
introduce  a  new  actor  in  this  detestable 
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During  the  interval  which  elapsed  before 
this  agent  could  appear,  Marat  informed 
Cevallos,  that  the  emperor  would  be  gra- 
tified if  the  sword  of  Francis  I.  were  pre- 
sented to  him;   and  he  desired  that  this 
might  be  intimated  to  the  new  king.    It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  was  designed 
not  (merely  tt  gratify  the  French  nation, 
but  also  to  lower  Ferdinand  in  the  opinioa 
of , the  Spanfards,  if  Buonaparte  and  bis 
agents  ever  took  the  noble  ieelings  of  oar 
nature  into  their  calculation.     Bat  it  was 
a  mere  trick  for  the  Parisians,  and  neithei 
they  nor  the  tyrant  himself  would  feel  thai 
France  was  far  more  dishonored  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  sword  was 
recovered,  than  by    the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  lost.     Accordingly  thia  trophy 
of  tPescara's  victory,  which  had  lain  since 
the  year  1535  in  the    royal   armoury  at 
Madrid,  was  carried,  (March  Slst,)  with 
great  ceremony  to  the  lodgings  of  the  grand 
duke  ;  he,  it  was  said,  having  been  brought 
up  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  and  in  the 
same  school,  and  illustrious  for  his  military 
talents,  was  more    worthy  than  any  other 
person  could  be,  to  be  charged    with    so 
precious  a  deposit,  and   to  transmit  it  into 
the  liauds  of  his  imperial    majesty.     This 
base    l^guage   appeared    in    tiie    Madrid 
gazette.     The  people  of  this  city  passi Tety 
beheld  the  surrender  of  the  trophy  ;  it  was 
the  act,  however  compulsory,  of  this  lawful 
king,  the  king  of  their  choice,  the  eompuh 
aion   was  neither  avowed   on  the  one  &ide, 
nor  confessed  on  the  other;  but,  (rom  iht 


imputation  of  beholding  it  with  indifTer* 
ence,  they  amply  redeemed  themselves. 
Murat,  upon  receiving  it,  pronounced  a 
flalteringeulogiuknon  the  Spanish  nation,— 
that  nation  which  he  was  in  the  act  of 
plundering,  and  which  he  came  to  betray 
and  to  enslave. 

Notwithstanding  the  pal  roles  and  rounds, 
and  military  government,  the  suspicions 
t>f  the  people  began  to  manifest  themselves 
more  and  more,  and  their  poor  prince  was 
compelled,  while  he  concealed  his  own  fears, 
to  exert  his  authority  for  suppressing  theirs. 
By  a  new  edict,  (April  3rd,)  it  was  enacted,- 
that  no  liquors  should  be  sold  after  eight 
HI  the  evening,  master-manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  were  ordered  to  give  notice  to 
the  police  if  any  of  their  workmen  or  ap« 
prentices  absented  them&elves  from  their 
MTork,  fathers  of 'families  were  enjoined  to 
keep  their  children  and  families  from  mixing 
with  seditious  assemblies,  and  to  restrain 
them  by  good  example,  good  adyice,  and 
the  fear  of  punishment.  It  was  declared, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  guilty  would 
he  most  severely  punished,  without  remis- 
sion and  without  delay. 

On  the  introduction  of  Savary,  the  French 
ambassador,  to  the  closet  of  iPerdinand,  he 
assured  the  unfortunate  prince  that  the 
emperor  wasfalready  near  fiayonne,  on  his 
way  to  Madrid,  and  that  it  would  be  highly 
flattering  to  ^his  imperial  majesty,  if  the 
king  would  'meet  him  on  the  road.  Fer- 
dinand, incapable  of  suspecting  that  the 
envoy  was  sent  merely  to  deceive  him, 
yielded  to  his  solicitations;  and,  having 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced his  departure  to  meet  his  '*  friend 
and  mighty  ally  the  emperor  of  France,'' 
and  appointed  the  infante  DoA  Antonio 
president  of  the  high  council  of  government, 
ifae.began  on  the  11th  of  April,  his  unhappy 
journey.  .  Savary  affected  the  most  zealous 
and  assiduous  attention^  solicited^the  honor 
of  accompanying  him,  and  asserted  that 
the  emperor  would  certainly  be  found  at 
Burgos  on  their  arrival.  When  they  reached 
Burgos,  Buonaparte  was  not  there,  and 
Ferdinand  hesitated  whether  to  advance  or 
return,  but,  again  decdved  by  the  flatteries 
«f  Savary^  and  afraid  to  refuse  a  favor  so 


earnestly  required,  proceeded  to  Yittoria, 
yet  so  reluctantly,  that  on  their  entrance 
into  that  town,  thinking^it  would  be  useless 
to  renew  his  solicitations,  Savary  left  him 
there  and  continued  his  journey  to  Bay- 
onn<^,  there  to  arrange  measures  with  his 
master  for  securing  the  prey  which  was 
now  already  in  the  toils.       At  Yittoria^ 
Ferdinand  received  intelligence  that  Buo- 
naparte had  reached  Bourdeaux,  and  was 
pn  his  way  to  Bayonne.     In  consequence 
of  this  advice,  the  infante  Don  Carlos,  who 
had  been  waiting  at  Tolosa,  proceeded   to 
Bayonne,  whither  the  emperor  had  invited 
him,  and  when  the  modern  ^Cssar  Borgia 
arrived  there,  he  found  one  victim  in  nis 
power.     Don  Carlos  sopn  discovered  the 
views  of  Buonaparte  ;   and,   having  com- 
municated his  fears  to  Pignatelli,  on  whom 
he  relied  as  a  Spaniard  and  a  man  of  honor, 
drew  up  with  his  advice  a  letter  to  Ferdi-^- 
nand,  beseeching  him  to  abandon  his  jour-: 
ney  to  Bayonne.      Pignatelli  was  in  Na* 
poleon's  interest,  and  intercepted  the  metf- 
sengers.     Their  n^easures   were   soon    re- 
solved upon  :  Savary  returned  to  Yittoria 
with  a  letter  from  Buonaparte  to  Ferdinand, 
couched  in  terms    ^f    mingled    sarcasm, 
menace,  and  ardent  friendship.      Such  a 
letter  might  well  have  intimidated  Ferdi- 
nand from  yoceeding  ,on  his  journey  to 
Bayonne,  but  he  had  advanced  too  far  to 
recede,  and  the  French  troops  in  the. neigh- 
bourhood  of   Yittoria    surrounded    him, 
ready  to  intercept  his  retreat,  should  he 
attempt  it.     Cevailos,  his  oth^r  counsellors, 
and    the    people    of    Yittoria, '  besought 
him  not  to  advance,  while  general  Savary 
assured  him  with  the  most  vehement  pro- 
testations, that  in  a  few  minutes  after  his 
arrival  at  Bayonne,  he  would  be  recognised 
as  king  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies.     Con- 
fused, terrified,  and  in  the  power  of  Buo- 
naparte, Jhe  only  relief  he  could   find  was 
in  yielding  implicit  belief  to  these  rtpre* 
sentations.      His     credulity    can     hanlJy 
be  condemned.      The  treachery   was  too 
complicated,  too  monstrous  to  be  suspected. 
Centuries  had    elapsed    since  a^iy   act  of 
similar  perfiiiy  had  stained  the  Iiistury  of 
Europe; 
He  proceeded  and  crossed  the  stream 


which  diyides  the  two  kingdoms.  Scaix^ly 
•had  he  set  fgot  upon  the  French  territory 
before  he  remarked  that  no  one  came  to 
rieceive  him ;  a  neglect  more  striking  as 
he  had  travelled  so  far  to  meet  the.^mperor. 
At  St.  Jean  de  Lnz  he  was  complimented 
•by  the  simple  and  nnsuspecting  mayor,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  met  by  liis  grandees> 
who  had  been  sent  to  compliment  the  em- 
peror. Their  report  was  suflSciently  dis- 
couraging, but  he  was  now  near  Bayonne, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back.  The 
prince  of  Neufchatel,  (Berthier,)and  Duroc, 
the  marshal  of  the  palace,  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  conduct  him  to  the  place  which 
had  been  appointed  for  his  residence,  a 
place  so  little  suited  to  such  a  guest,  that 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  be  insensible 
that  it  marked  the  most  gross  and  wilful 
disrespect.  Before  he  had  recovered  from 
his  surprise  and  alariu,  Buonaparte  accom-^ 
panied  by  several  of  his  generals  paid  him 
a  visit.  Ferdinand,  from  motives  of  policy, 
went  down  to  the  street  doer  to  i*eceive 
him,  and  they  embraced  with  every  token 
of  friendship.  The  interview  was  short 
and  'merely  complimentary.  Buonaparte 
embraced  him  at  parting.  '*  The  kiss  of 
Judas  Iscariot,^  says  a  Spanish  patriot, 
"was  not  more  treacherous  than  the  Cor- 
irican  salute.** 

Ferdhiand  was  not  long  suffered  to  re- 
main uncertain  of  his  fate.  Buonaparte^ 
as  if  he  derived  a  criminal  pleasure  from 
acting  the  part  of  the  deceiver,  invited  him 
to  dinner,  sent  his  carriage  for  hi^  convey- 
ance, came  to  the  coach  steps  to  receive 
him,  again  embraced  him  and  led  him  by 
the  hand  into  the  banquet  room.  Ferdinand 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  him  as  a  friend, 
a  guest,  and  an  ally,  and  no  Sooner  had  he 
returned  to  his  own  residence,  than  general 
Savary  oame  to  inform  him  of  the  emperor's 
irrevocable  determination  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  should  no  longer  reign  in  Spain  ; 
that  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Buona- 
parte; and  that  Ferdinand  was  expected 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  all  his  family 
to  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  of 
the  Indies  in  their  favor.  Ferdinand  for  a 
while  resisted  the  proposal,  and  through 
the  agency  of  M.  Cevallos,  represented  with 


firmness  b«rt  moderation  its  injustice  to  him- 
self, to  his  family,  and  to  Europe.  Already 
he  had  sufficient  reason  to  feel  hirnselfa 
prisoner,  and  determined  to  hazard  tlie 
utmost  vengeance  of  Napoleon,  rathei:  than 

Eassively  submit  to  'accumulated  injuries, 
e  announced   his  intention  to   return,  in 
conformity  with  his  solemn  proiDise»  to  Ujc 
Spanish  nation,  adding  that  he  should  be 
ready  to  treat  in  his  own  dominioiw  on  all 
convenient  subjects,  with  any  person  whom 
it   might  please    his  imperial    msyesty  to 
authorize.    No    answer  was   returned  to 
this  despatch,    but  the    spies   witbin  the 
palace,    and    the    guards    without    were 
doubled.     A  guard  at  the  door  even  order- 
ed the  kin§^  and  his  brother,  on  their  ap- 
pearance at  midnight,    to  retire   to  their 
apartments.     The  mind  of  Ferdinand  was 
not  yet  so  subdued,  as  to  brook  this  insult. 
He  complained  bitterly  of.tbe  homiliatioa 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  gover- 
nor endeavored  to  soothe  his  indignation 
by  courteous  language.     The  act  howev^ 
was   repeated,,  and   unwilling  to    expose 
himself  a  third  time  to  insults  which  he  had 
no  means  of  resenting,  he  abstained  from 
leaving  his  chamber. 

In  the  mean  time  collateral  measure 
were  not  neglected.  The  prisoner  Godoy 
had  been  and  would  be  the  creature  of 
of  France,  and  Buonaparte  was  resolved 
to  save  him.  Having  recourse  to  direct 
falsehood,  he  isent  information  to  Murat 
that  the  prince  of  Asturias  had  placed  the 
prisoner  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  order- 
ed him  to  demand  and  obtain  the  sorr^ider 
of  his  person.  The  marquis  de  Ckstellar 
to  whom  the  custody  of  Godoy  was  com- 
mitted, reluctantly  complied  with  a  note 
from  the  supreme  junta,  transmitted,  in 
consequence  of  the  assurances  of  Murat, 
by  general  Beliiard,  and  demanding  his 
liberation,  and  Godoy  was  removed  by  ni^rht. 
With  a  rapidity  that  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  exasperated  people,  he  proceeded  ac- 
companied by  a  strong  escort,  to  Bayonne. 
Godoy,  as  was  expected,  bec^mie  one  of  the 
most  usefol  and  active  instruments  of 
Buonaparte.  By  his  inftu^nce  Charles  was 
induced  to  treat  his  son  as  an  enemy^a  rebel, 
and  a  traitor,  and  to  resume  the  erown  for 


the  pnrpose  of  transferrinjv  it  td  a  despot 
and  a  stranger,  from  whose  unprovoked 
aggression,  he  himself  a  few  weeks  before, 
attempted  to  abandon  his  kingdom  and  fly 
to  America. 

Ferdinand  was  now  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  choice  between  degradation  and 
absolute  destruction.  He  made  however 
one  effort  in  behalf  of  Spain  and  of  himself, 
and  addressed  his  father  in  a  letter  not  Jess 
dignified  than  respectful,  in  which  he  as-^ 
sorted  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  his 
readiness  to  restore  it.  Tn  the  answer  to 
this  letter,  the  style  as  well  as  the  purposes 
of  Buonaparte  were  apparent.  The  hatred 
of  popular  assemblies,  the  affectation  of 
philosophy,  the  perpetual  reference  to 
brutal  force,  and  the  number  and  incon- 
sistency of  the  falsehoods  it  contained 
vere  all  characteristic  ef  the  bureau  from 
which  it  originally  proceeded.  Ferdinand's 
answer  to  this  extraordinary  paper  was 
highly  honorable  to  himself  and  his  adT- 
risers,  and  Buonaparte  irritated  and  sur- 
prised by  the  firmness  of  his  resistance,  de- 
manded an  hour's  conference  with  Charles, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  Ferdinand  was 
called  in  by  his  father,  to  hear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  queen  of 
Spain,  expressions  so  ilidecent  and  disgust- 
ing, that  I  dare  not  record  them.  It  may 
be  mentioned  however,  that  intimidated  by 
the  threats  of  Buonaparte,  the  queen  de- 
clared Ferdinand  to  have  been  born  in 
adultery,  and  authorised  the  emperor  of 
France  to  assert  that  he  had  no  other  right 
to  the  crown  than  what  he  derived  from 
his  mother.  While  all  the  rest  of  the  visitors 
were  seated,  Ferdinand  was  kept  standing, 
and  his  father  (May  6th)  ordered  him  to 
make  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  crown, 
iinder  pain  of  being  treated  with  all  his 
household  as  a  usurper  and  conspirator 
against  the  lives  of  his  parents.  For  the 
sake  of  his  adherents  he  submitti^d,  and 
delivered  in  a  renunciation  couched  in  such 
terms  as  at  once  to  imply  compulsion,  and 
reserve  the  condition  of  bis  father's  return 
to  Spain.  He  was  not  aware  when  he 
executed  this  form  of  renunciation  that  his 
father  was  no  longer  qualified  to  receive 
it.    Napoleon  had  not  waited  for  this  pre- 


liqiiBary  to  conclude  his  mock  negotiatioix 
with  Charles.     This  wretciied  puppet  ad- 
dressed an  edict  on  the  4th  of  May  to  the 
supreme   junta  of  Madrid,   in    which   he 
nominated    Murat,    lieutenant-general    oT 
the  kingdom,  and  president  of  the  govern- 
ment:    The  message  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by    a  resignation'  on    the  part    of 
Charles,  of.the  sovereignty  of  Spain  to  the 
emperor  of  France,  in  return  for  an  asylum 
in  France,  and  various  pecuniary  gratuities 
dependent  on  the  punctuality  and  integrity 
of  Napoleon.-  The  agreement  was  signed  by 
general  Dproc,  grand  master  of  the  palace^ 
on  the  part  of  Buonaparte,  and  on  tbt  part 
of  Charles,  by   Godoy,    under   his  titles, 
Spanish  and    Portuguese,   of  prince  de  la 
Paz,  and   count  of  Evora  Monte.     Having 
executed  his  commission,  the  latter  retired 
into  the  intecior  of  France,  there  lo  remain 
for  a  while,   neglected,  and  despised,  and 
ultimately  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  more 
infamous  than  any  which  Spanish  history 
replete  as  it  is  with  atrocious  narratives, 
had  yet  recorded. 

Ferdinand  had  hitherto  *renouhced  his 
right  in  reference  to  his  father  only.  It 
was  now  demandjsd  that  he  should  cede 
his  claims  to  the  emperor  of  France,. and 
he  was  told  to  choose  between  cession  and 
death.  That  Ferdinand  should  at  length 
have  yielded  is  not  to  be  severely  con 
demned,  it  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he 
should  have  resisted  so  long.  Even  had 
he  been  of  a  more  heroic  frame  than  from 
his  family  and  education  there  is  any 
reason  to  suppose,  imprisonment  and  death 
were  all  that  he  could  expect  fro.m  further 
opposition.  Thus  intimidated  he  ordered 
his  former  tutor,  Escoiquiz,  to  trexit  with 
Duroc  for  the  surrender  of  his  own 
rights,  and  those  of  his  brothers  and  his 
uncle  Don  Antonio,  who  had  no.w  been 
sent  from  Madrid,  rather  as  prisoners,  than 
in  any  otjier  character.  The  preamble  de- 
clared that  the  emperor  of  the  French  and 
the  prince  of  Asturias  having  differences  to 
regulate  had  agreed  to  these  terms :  I.  That 
Ferdinand  acceded  to  the  cession  made 
by  his  father,  and  renounced  as  far  as 
might  be  necessary  the  rights  accruing  to 
him  as  prince  of  Asturias.     IL  The  title 


0f  royal  highness  with  all  the  .honors  and 
pFerogatives,  personal  and  hereditary^ 
which  the  princes  of  the  blood  enjoyed, 
should,  be  granted  him  in  France.  IIL 
.The  palaces,  parks,  and  farms  of  Nayarre 
stipuld  be  given  to  hira  aiid  his  heirs  in 
property  for  ever.  V,  VI.  VII.  Fonr  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  of  appanage  risnt.  on 
the  treasury  of  France,  should  be  settled 
upon  him  with  reversion  to  his  heirs,*  and 
the  prince  himself  should  receive  a  life 
rent  of  600,000  livres,  while  the  infantes 
and  their  descendants  should  continue  to 
enjoy  the  revenues  of  their  commanderies 
in  Spain,  and  an  appanage  rent  6f  400,000 


livres  in  perpeltuity,  with  reversion  to  the 
issue  of  Ferdinand,  No  uieDtion  was 
made  in  the  treaty  of  the  queen  of  JBtraria, 
and  her  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years  old, 
who.  was  to  have  bera  made,  by  the  doubly 
treacherous  treaty  of  Fontatobleaii,  king 
of  northern  Lusitania.  Involved  in  the 
common  destructibn  of  their  ,house»  they 
were  seized,  with,  the  in^tes  at  Madrid, 
and  escorted  to  Bayonne*  After  this^ 
event,  the  whole  of  the  unhappy  family, 
now  that  the  mockery  of  negotiation  was 
at  an  end,  ^were  sent  into  the  iaterior  of 
France,.'     '   - 


BKD  OF  THE  FIRST  TOLI^UB. 


